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Hie advanced capitalist world is in the midst of a peculiar ^crisis of 
postponed crisis*. This has major implications for third world countries. 
Unless these countries are vigilant, the advanced capitaHst countries will 
seek to overcome thejr predicament by exporting recession to the third 
world and inducing multinational banks to Hnance such exports 
by acquiring greater political leverage with vis-a-vis third world 
countries 2011 

Holes in Poverty Alleviation 

IRDP has been one of tte more important policy initiatives intended to 
alleviate large-scale poverty in rural India. A study of the programme in 
Andhra Pradesh, however, brings out that the covorage of target groups 
has been low and the impact on incidence of poverty marginal. Further, 
districts which are more advanced showed better performance than less 
developed districts indicating that benefits percolated largely to the 
fertile and irrigated areas. The most neglected segment of this 
development stiategy is agricultural labour, particularly in the 
more backward regions. 2025 


Command Performance 

The Eighth Plan approach paper, 
which has been lortnally adopted b> 
the Planning Cnmmissioii. has quite 
clearly been designed to suit the 
Congressdj’s electioneering purposes. 
It cannot thercloie be taken as 
a serious step m the planning 
process. 1989 


Biased Medical Care 

Health services tn Kerala are 
relatively well developed with at least 
one governmental health institution 
in every village However, medical 
care is biased in favour of the elite 
classes because of at least thiec 
reasons: cost, travelling t>me 
and waiting ume. 1991 


Caste and Class 

In contrast to the traditional Marxist 
and the Ambedkanst unilinear 
viewpoints, multilinear historical 
materialism would view race, tribe, 
varna and jati as pre-«la» 
institutions of exploitation and 
administration. Such a view not only 
enables separate, comparative and 
objective studies of societies that had 
or have these insiitutions. but also 
brings out the present mlatians of 
caste-class struggles in their 
real concatenations. 2002 


IKopenaing with the 
Dynasty 

The innocent millions, whose formal 
votes have been instrumental in the 
sustenance of the Indian ruling 
dynasty till now. have to be weaned 
away from their loyalty to the 
concept of advaiia. Tte first blow 
for Enlightenment is to dismantle the 
belief that the dynasty this 
particular dyrusty, has the divine 
eternal right to rule India and that, 
without its benign presence, the 
nation is bound to collapse. J98S 


Gold Standard Revisited 

The Britisit Indian gold standard has 
been a topic of controvcisy both 
among contemporaries of the period 
and among the latter-day scholars. 
Indian nationalist opinion generally 
alleged that India was denied the 
benefits of a fuU-fledged gold 
standard as a means to reducing its 
access to gold. Capitalising on the 
mercanuhst flavour of this criticism, 
official opinion propagated the gold 
exchange standard as a cost effective 
variant of the gold standard. In fact 
the rejection of the plea for a gold 
standard had much to do with 
Bntish and American interests, with 
Britain's externa) liquidity crisis 
in the inter-war years being a 
crucial consideration. 2015 


LInconstitutional 

The bill introduced in the Rajya 
Sabha by the home minister last 
month to amend the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1961 making it “an 
offence per se to publish a wrong 
map of India*’ is dearly 
unconstitutional. 1987 


Cause for Celebration 
It was not at all surprising that the 
western media and the governments 
of the major c^Htalist countries have 
waxed lyrical ov'er the recent 
developments in China Fot long 
they h^ been procluming the 
demise ot communism, and now the 
events leading up to June 4 gave 
them much succour. The tragic 
situation for the Chinese people 
became a cause for cheers and 
celdirations as fat as these 
gentry were concerned. 1997 


Last Laugh 


The Americans saw in Afghanistan a 
re-enactment of their own trauma in 
Vietnam. Only this time the victims 
would be the Russians. And it 
almost happened that way—almoM 
but ^ 1986 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 

lV»lice Lawlessness in 
Andhra Pradesh 

THE kidnappiiiK of K Balagopal has been 
a shocking episode: K G K&nnabiran, presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties 
Committee (APCLOr has in a press state¬ 
ment said that be- suspects that “Praja 
Bandhu", which has owned the kidnapping, 
is a “police outfit!'. The president of the 
Police Officers’ Association, says Kanna- 
biran, wanted to meet him personally; later 
he was told on the phone on behalf of Praja 
Bandhu that,Bal^opal had been kidnapp^ 
and would be killed unless two constables 
kidnapped by the People's War Group were 
releas^ immediately. He was also told that 
Balagopal would be killed if any attempt was 
made to move a writ petition for his pro¬ 
duction in the court. 

The police has been functioning as a 
lawless force foi quite some time in several 
parts of India, particularly Punjab and 
Andhra Pradesh. At one time it was hoped 
by some that terrorism by extremists could 
be curbed by state terrorism. However, the 
unleashing of police terror on millions of 
people and countless deaths in ‘encounters’ 
have led nowhei:e to peace, but only to the' 
new demon oC police lawlessness. ‘The rise 
of this demon liow threatens freedom of 
every kind, ^art from being the general 
secretary of APCLC, Balagopal has been 
contributing richly to the understanding and 
solution of contemporary social problems; 
by choosing to kidnap him the police has 
announced that there is no freedom of 
thought or expression in this country unless 
it suits the police, the Constitution 
notwithstanding. 

The police of Andhra Pradesh, it must be 
remmbered, has the support of the ruling 
politidans and landlords. Violence on behalf 
of landlords, traditional as it is, rarely rouses 
public conscience; the police is even a more 
legitimate instrument than private armies. 
However, if N T Rama Rao does not desist 
from state tertorism, and cannot curb police 
lawlessness, his claims of being the harbinger 
of justice will be in vain. 

SATYA DfcVA 

Chandigarh 


Preserving Regulation 

THE article ‘TKbai Land Alienation in An¬ 
dhra Pradesh’ by T Prabhakar Reddy {EPW, 
July 15) clearly shows that the government’s 
decision to reped R^gidation I of 1970 will 
result in accelerated tribal land alienation. 
The author expUns the process tv which the 
transfer of land from tribals to non-tribals 
takes place; and supports his argument with 
ffeid-level data. As the author points out, 
the tribab in India are among the most 
‘historicidly disadvantaged bottom groups 
of so tiap ^. ft is increchble that the many laws 
Cfiaictg^or their protection have brought 
abdU^lpt^ little improvement in their sttua- 


tion. Quite the contrary—the passing of 
lands from the powerless to the donunating 
class—has been happening. 

As a student of anthropotogy, I feel that 
additional survey-based studies such as this 
would be useful for the formulation of in¬ 
formed decisions and measures to start to 
restore to the tribals some control over their 
own lives and the power to function in the 
complex society into which theyuuc being 
thrust. The revocation of Regulation I of 
1^0 would have exactly the opposite effect, 
and so must not be repealed. 

Pamela Rao 

CA State Univer5it>. 

Chicago 

II 

WE invite your attention to the article 'Tribal 
land Alienation in Andhra Pradesh' by 
T Prabhakar Redd> (EPW, July 15). it is 
staled that tbe governor, who has otherwise 
a penchant lor picking holes in the actions 
of the Ihlugu Desam government, has also 
ratified the repeal of Regulation I of 1970. 
1b the best of our knowledge, the above 
statement is not correct as the governor has 
not yet approved the proposal for repeal of 
Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Areas Land 
IVansfer (Amendment) Regulation 1 of 1970' 
as no such proposal seems to have been 
received by her. Further, the question of 
gorernor ratifying the action of the state 
government does not arise as according to 
the provisions of the Fifth Schedule of the 
Constitution of India the assent of the presi¬ 
dent of India is necessary for any change in 
the existing regulation. Otherwise such 
changes shall have no effect. 

T Ramachandra Rao 

Action for Welfare and Awakening in 

Rural Environment 

Hyderabad 

Production Centres for 
Refugee Women Workers 

THE article 'W: Demand Our Rights. 
Refugee Women's Long Journey' (July 8) 
truly depicts the ‘struigl^, 'strength' and 
‘spirit’ of the women workers of the 
production-cum-training centres run by 
Delhi administration. 

We, the children of our proud (illiterate) 
mother, now aged 6$ years, who strug^ed 
for about 17 years (1955 to 1972) and work¬ 
ed in the produaion-cum-tnining centre at 
Kalkajee, New Delhi, join her in strongly 
pfotestiiyi yainst thejiroposed closure of 
these centres. These centres withdtil their 
highly eepMuaive featunei—low piece-ises, 
deduction of 25 per cent of the wages for 
the use of the centres, ever rising cosu of 
accessories such as buckram, opp^r*# cloth 
lining etc—hove bwiTpiovidingdi^ need¬ 
ed succour to the hetplesf and needy women. 


It is pertinent to mention that the piece- 
rates in these centres which were fixed in the 
late 19501 remained unchaag^ even after 
the mid-1960s in spite of the lact that there 
had been very steep increase in the consumer 
price index (about 60 per cent) and ipeci 
Hcaily prices of food items during tl^a 
period because of the compbsife result of the 
Chinese invarion, defence eipenses,, crop 
failures and extensive hoarding and black¬ 
marketing of foodgrains. And our mother’s 
eafhings, though meagre in real value despite 
the hard labour of more than 12 hours a day, 
constituted a major contribution for our 
struggling family members. 

We demand that not only these centres 
should continue to function but the exploi¬ 
tative features built- in over the years be 
removed and alt the workers presently work¬ 
ing' in these centres should be absorbed as 
regular employees of Delhi administration. 

Satya Devi Parwanda, Vecna and 
Rajinder Parwanda, Kiran and Narender 
Parwanda, Indu and Ashok Parwanda, 
Ragini and Vinod Parwanda .nd Sarita 
and Vipin Parwanda 

(New Delhi 
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Face-Saving Formula 


T here is little reason to be optimistic about the prospect 
of a satisfactory settlement of the ‘Bodoiand’ issue in 
the light of the developments in the week that has followed 
the signing of the tripartite agreement in Delhi on August 28. 
In the last one week, despite the commitment by the Ail 
Bodo Students Union led by Upendranath Brahma (ABSU- 
UB) to stop violence, more than 30 persons have been killed 
in the areas claimed for 'Bodoiand*. 

The agreement signed in Delhi now appears to have been 
merely a transitory device which was considered tactically 
necessary but which none of the parties seems to be seriously 
intent upon implementing. This is natural because the issue 
itself is so cumplicate;d and the stated demands and posi¬ 
tions so completely irreconcilable that either the talks had 
to break dos^n within minutes of beginning, after the well 
known po.sitions were restated, or a face-saving formula had 
to be adopted without any of the parties ever meaning to 
implement the formula. In other words, there are strong 
indications that all the parties involved in the tripartite talks, 
for thdr own reasons, would rather allow the impasse to con¬ 
tinue since for any solution there has to be considerable com¬ 
ing down from their present rigid positions. The ABSU-UB 
is realistic enough to see that their visions of a 'Bodoiand* 
comprising virtually the whole of the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra (with ^ditional safeguards for the plains tribal 
people on the south bank and fev Bodo-Kachara in the Karbi 
Anglong district) is simply not feasible since the areas neither 
have a Bodo (or even tribal) majority nor are they contiguous. 
This has been ominously and tragically evident in the 
calculated acts of violence let loose by the ABSU-UB in those 
parts of the north bank outside Kokrajhar district and 
Udalguri sub-division of Darrang district (where too the 
Bodo people are merely a dominant, not predominant, 
population) with a view to forcing the non-Bodos to move 
outside the areas and the frightful backlash and generalised 
communal violence that broke out—and is still continuing 
on a small scale in areas westwards. But the ABSU-UB 
leadership quite simply cannot come down since as it is there 
are indications that the leadership is not entirely in control 
of the situation on the ground. This is again a pattern that 
strangely recaHs the dilemmas that the AASU leadership 
faced at the height of the Assam agitation. 

The gdvemment of Assam certainly wants the agitation 
to end, but on its own terms. The present leaders seem 
incapable of understanding the stirrings among the state’s 
indigenous minority communities since they view them, at 
least in words, as simply no diffbrent from other Assamese 
speaking people Int^rated into the pan-Indian network of 
caste Hindus and Muslims. Even It^s are they able to com- 
pr^epd the fact that the ambitions and expectations that 


they themselves had relea.sed during the six-year long Assam 
agitation, and the fears and prejudices they had exploited 
(as much as the genuine issu» they had raised) are once again 
animating an agitation that has consciously replicated itself 
along the lines of the AASU agitation. Quite simply the 
ABSU-UB agitation, like other as yet dormant movements 
in the state, challenges the deeply-held ideological convic¬ 
tion about what constitutes Assam and the Assamese people. 

Thus locked in a combat which by definition admits no 
winners, the exploitation of these rigidly held stands for itS 
own partisan ends has been a relatively simple usk for the 
union government which increasingly has to be read as no 
more and no less than an amoral alliance of market operators 
in business and industry, bureaucracy and factions of the 
Congress Party organisation, all now collectively going under 
the name of the Congress(l). The union government certainly 
does not want to yield to the demand for creation of another 
state since its whole thrust has been towards making the 
existing states irrelevant. But it certainly has found the 
ABSU-UB agitation useful to put pressure upon the AGP 
government which despite its best behaviour has now come 
to be seen as an adversary—simply because it has been 
insufficiently humble. Only this explains the encouragement 
that the ABSU-UB agitation has received even as leaders of 
the union governi.rent have been repeating that there will be 
no further division of Assam, though whether the ABSU- 
UB agitation has received active assistance and training in 
the execution of its violent programmes, including bombings 
and killings, has to remain a matter of speculation given the 
nature of the agencies alleged to be involved in such opera¬ 
tions and their styles of functioning 

It is therefore time that both the Assam government and 
the ABSU-UB should demand that the union government 
should stand up to be counted, formally, in the presence of 
representatives of the two adversaries on the ‘Bodoiand* 
issue. Much of the suspicion that the ABSU-UB is merely 
allowing itself to be utilised by the unioi. government will 
disappear if it were to insist upon what it has maintained 
in the Delhi discussions—that the next round of talks have 
to be at the initiative of the union government with Buta 
Singh himself participating. The gov^-nment of Assam too 
has said that it has 'no bbjection* to this, though in its own 
interest and in the larger interest of the people of the state 
and the region it should have been as insistent upon the 
presence of the home minister and a formal declaration of 
the centre’s stand on the whole issue in the presence of the 
reiHesentatives of the government of Assam and the ABSU- 
U(^ as the ABSU-UB has been. If this were to be insisted 
upon by both the parties, perhaps the time for playing games 
in Ass^ would be over. 


Weekly %pt|^ber: 2-^ 1989 
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Beyond Biiarat Bandh 

■.'ACCX>IU>1NG to available repons, the 
Bharat-baiulh on August 30. sponsored by 
the (^jposition panies, was a considerable 
success as it has marked an extension of thdr 
mass suppon in comparison svith the similar 
cmrcise last year. Apan from the expected 
success in the states under the opposition 
parties* rule, which now extends to Ihmil 
Nadu but excludes Karnataka, the bandh call 
this time received significant responses in a 
number of the Congressfll-ruled states— 
notably Bihar and Orissa. Capital cities of 
the Congress(l) states like Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat 
and some other smaller towns in those states 
were not totally unaffected by the bandh call. 
Even in and around Delhi, industrial and 
business establishments as well as schools, 
colleges and universities were largely closed 
or at least deserted. All this certainly bears 
witness to a considerable erosion of the Rajiv 
Gandhi’s legitimacy and mass support, par¬ 
ticularly in the wake of the demonstrated 
inefficacy of the government's .systematic 
campaign against the bandh on the TV and 
radio, the allurement of food and funTor 
the union govei nracnt employees opting for 
overnight stay in their respective offices on 
the bandh-eve, not to mention the elaborate 
bandobasi for intimidation through large- 
scale police mobilisation and the arrest and 
detention of tens of thousands of workers 
and leaders of the opposition parties. 

However gralit'ying these achievements 
may he, the opposition parties have to face 
the present situation without blinkers, that 
is, if they do not wish to deceive themselves 
into smug self-satisfaction. The opposition 
has to reckon with the following questions 
in particular: 


First, the new phase of the opposition of¬ 
fensive which had started with the demand 
for Rajiv Gandhi’s resignation following the 
revelations and strictures contained in the 
CAG report on the Bofors deal and was 
raised to a new height with the mass resigna¬ 
tions of the opposition members of the Lok 
Sabha may be said to have closed with the 
recent Bharat bandh. The initiative at the 
moment has ceased to be with the opposi¬ 
tion whose general expectation now is to 
meet the Congfes.s(l) for the next round at 
the general elections slated by the year-end. 
This leaves the initiative, if only a limited 
one, with Rajiv Gandhi whose prerogative 
it is, as the prime minister, to fix the exact 
time for the polls within the statutorily 
defined period. 


But, will it be really wise for the opposi¬ 
tion to take the Lok &bha elections within 
the due period for granted? The specula¬ 
tions, or misgivings, occasionally voiced 
about the existence of a^ntingency plan in 
the top drawers of thetop policy-planners 
in New Delhi to put the polls under cer¬ 
tain circuoutances dmwt be brushed aside 
as nonsense: In view of this it would be 
wise for the opposition iibw to launch on 


a natlbmidda^A^pi!^ loir 

Sititha ^^ions 1^ the ytaiiriend. 

Secondly, udiile recogoiitiiig and register¬ 
ing the relative advance that the recent 
Bharat t^dh does represent, it would be 
unwise to overlook that it docs not reveal any 
big leap in public opinion in the so-called 
Hindi heartland in favour of the opposition. 
More importantly, the opposition, the left 
parties in particular, should note that the 
making of corruption in high places the 
main issue of the campaign as they have 
done is not an example of good strategic 
planning. Firstly, it is something rather 
remote for the common people. Secondly, 
corruption may not leally serve as a helpful 
quality to demarcate the opposition from the 
ruling party as the opposition stalwarts are 
not perceptibly immune from the same 
disease. Thirdly, however enormous it may 
seem to be by its own standards, corruption 
cannot explain the crisis of the socio¬ 
economic system and all its political 
reflections. 

Finally, for a succcs.sful mass campaign, 
key political Issues have to be so formulated 
that common people may easily identify 
their appropriate and correlated economic 
and moral-ethical counterparts. Gramsci’s 
contention that economic, political and 
philosophical reprc.sentations of any con¬ 
crete phenomenon should all be translatable 
into one another’s language is not an idle 
platitude. Hence, the left parties should take 
the initiative to come out with a package of 
key economic, political and moral-ethical 
issues affecting the life and well-being of the 
Indian masse.s, that i.s. outlining the path to 
improved living standards, guaranteed 
democratic norms and a corresponding 
upgradation of ethical conduct of the politi¬ 
cians and administrators. 

BOFORS 

Getting Closer 

FORMER chief of army staff K Sundarji’s 
startling interview to /ntfw 7bdaj> has peeled 
off some more layers from the government’s 
package of fabrications on the Bofors gun 
deal. Most importantly, Sundarji’s dis¬ 
closures, perhaps more thait aiw other piece 
of evidence dug up so far, have served 
to strengthen suggestions of the prime 
minister’s direct culf^ility in the matter. 

The former chief of army staff has 
revealed—and this is now atithmticated by 
the government throu^ the statement issued 
on 3Msdnesday by the Defence Wing of the 
Press Information Bureau—that he had 
advised the government in writing that it 
should use the threat of cancellation of 
Bofors' contract in order to oompd the com¬ 
pany to come out with the details of the so- 
called commission^ it had paid to get tite 
contract, including the identity of those who 
had received the paythents. And should 
Bofors still refhse and the contract have to 
be actually cancdled, Sundarji had given it 
as his considered opinion ttot this would 


the ac(|attition the.^>cm eh alter- 
nntive soince which tie as ^ artny chief 
regiuded asacceptable risk”. According 
to Sumferji, it was the prime niinister who 
had shot down the proposal to comp>H 
Bofors to come out antb the truth. Rajiv 
GantUii apparently put his foot down at a 
meeting at his house on July 4, 1987 at 
which the minister of state for defence and 
defence ministry officials were present. 

The defence ministry's statement, while it 
cannot deny that Sundarji had indeed 
tendered the advice he says he bad, seeks to 
justify the rejection of that advice with the 
assertion that “national security is much 
larger than its military aspect” and that 
therefore "the views of the jehtef of army 
staff] though important cannot alone deter¬ 
mine national security decisions”. However, 
this statement overlooks two important 
facts. 

First, it is spokesmen on behalf of the 
government the prime minister per¬ 
sonalty who, no doubt convinced that they 
would not be believed if they put it out as 
their own view, have claimed repeatedly in 
parliament and outside that the option of 
threatening Bofors with the cancellation of 
the contract had to be ruled out because the 
security implications of this particular step 
had bwn held to be unacceptable by the 
army authorities. It has now established 
that what the army authorities, at the very 
highest level, had told the g(^ernment was 
exactly the opposite. 

Second, and more important, the view 
that Bofors should be confronted with with 
the prosi^ of losing the gun deal and that 
the security risk of possible cancellation of 
the contract could be r^arded as acceptable 
was not that of the then chief of army staff 
alone; it was also that of the then minister 
of sute for defence, Aron Singh, who 
certainly couid not be said to have taken a 
purely military view of the matter and who 
in fact went so far as to resign fVom the 
council of ministers because his advice was 
not heeded. So the homilies contained in the 
defence ministry’s starement that “national 
security is much larger than its military 
aspect” and that the views of the chief of 
army staff “caimot alone determine national 
security decisions” are thoroughly beside the 
point in this particular instance. It should 
be added that the chances of the contract 
for the guns having to be actually cancdled 
were very slim, for it is inconceivable that 
Bofors would have opted to lose the hard- 
won multi-billion dollar deal rather than 
disclose the identity of those to whom they 
had paid the commissions. It was the Inc^ 
side which had everything to fear from such 
a disdosunv not Bofors. 

With the chief of amqr staff and Um 
minister df stiue for defence (wha let it be 
remmbered, because of his then elpicnesi 
to the prime minister and becaiue. the 
defence portfolio was ncmtinaily In the 
charge of the prime minister had tiU along 


Ecoiumiicgtto P<i|Kici4 Vfeei^ 
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bitic faiaiXSoiSlat 'm 'db 
niiifaMierji adhrUat titfr IMM CQWw.of 
b U obvkMs tfeitt tidi advte could have been 
rejected otdy fay Rijiv Gandhi. The govern- 
menfs lafaioa^ efforti to controvert 
General Sundarji*! account of the meeting 
at the prime minister’s residence on July 4 , 
1987 at which, according to Sundarji, Rsjiv 
Gandhi berated those present for ur^ng that 
Bofors be thiemened with cancellation of the 
contract are also therefore quite immaterial. 

The decision to reject the option of com¬ 
pelling Bofors to disclose the details of the 
commissions paid was, it b dear as daylight, 
that of Rajiv Gandhi who overrule the 
advice of not only the chief of army staff 
(who might be said to have taken a purely 
military view of the matter) but also the 
minister of state for defence. That is the 
import of General Sundarji's interview and 
that stands despite the goverrunent's attonp- 
ted denial through this week’s orchestrated 
statements from the defence ministry, the 
then defence secretary (now governor of 
Sikkim) and the then additional defence 
secretary. This of course immediately brings 
up the politically all-important question: 
why, but why, was the prime minister so 
anxious to rule out use of the one weapon 
which was most likely to make Bofors come 
out with the truth, spcciilcally the identity 
of those who had received the illegal pay¬ 
offs? The answer to the question is, it seems, 
getting plainer with every passing day. 

MRTP ACT/FERA 

Preparing the Ground 

NO major changes in industrial policy in the 
direction of further deregulation can be ex¬ 
pected at the moment because elections are 
only a few months away. The ASSOCHAMs 
or the Abid Hussains know this and yet they 
are keeping up the momentum of the cam¬ 
paign. One major policy change that has 
been eluding foreign business interests 
and/or large Indian industrial houses is 
deregulation with respect to MRTP and/or 
FERA companies. The proposal to liberalise 
licensing policy for FERA/MKTP com¬ 
panies/business houses came up before the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Affairs 
(CCEA) some months back but the plan was 
shelved, presumably because the timing was 
politically inappropriate. 

Viren J Shah, president of ASSOCHAM, 
has presented proposals for amendment of 
the MRTP Act under three headings. 
Basically these relate to Section 20 of the Act 
which determines which categories of under¬ 
takings should come under the ambit of the 
provisions witli regard to concentration of 
economic power. ASSOCHAM wants the 
minimum asset Udiit to be ndted from 
Rs 100 erbre to Us SOO crone. Similariy the 
minlfflum aatet limit fbr'a Vkxninaltt’ undfai^ 
taking should be raised ftom Rs 1 cioirto 
iU 2S ciore. ASSOCHAM has aiso ai^- 
geit^ that epmpahies in w^b the Bnan- 
Hal Intj^odoiis hoMmora than one-ifainl of 


the ’InterObniiKtiair''ambit. Viren Shah 
pretuB^y wants it to be bdieved that ftw 
finandal institutions indeed safeguard 
‘social’ interesu and not the private interests 
of the managements. 

Speaking at a recent seminar in Madras 
on August 17 Abid Hussain, member. Plan¬ 
ning Commis.sion, advocat^ the scrapping 
of FERA to attract foreign investment. 
Needless to .say, this is in line with the 
ASSOCHAM’s interests. The arguments 
being heard are that following the worsen¬ 
ing of the balance of payments and a peak 
reached in the debt-service ratio, the time has 
come to attract foreign direct investments. 
But these lobbyists are also realistic. For the 
moment, they are asking that just as equity 
held by the International Finance Corpora¬ 
tion (IFC) is not included as part of foreign 
investment for FF.RA purposes, the same 
should be extended to other development 
finance agencies like DEG, CDC, Swedfund, 
Finnfund, etc. The point is are the IFC or 
these foreign flnanciai institutions ‘neutral’? 

Raising the FERA limit itself 40 to 51 per 
cent ha.s been opposed by some Indian 
business interests, particularly in the phar¬ 
maceutical industry. One remembers theii 
past representation to the government 
against treating the companies with 40 per 
cent foreign equity as Indian companies. 
They wanted the facility to be restricted to 
companies with foreign equity up to 26 pet 
cent only. The government is keen to put 
foreign investment on the 'fast track'. 
Recently, the nnanceisecretary, Gopt Arora. 
hinted at the setting up of a board for 
foreign investments on the lines of the one 
for trade to sort out the problems of foreign 
investors. 


SOVIET UNION AND INDIA 

Myopic Vision 

GLASNOST docs not seem to have improved 
the Soviet Union's myopic vision of the 
Indian political situation or brought about 
any change in its infantile loyalty to the 
Nehru dynasty. 

During a recent visit to Delhi, the Soviet 
vice-president Valentina S Shev^enku was 
so impressed with prime minister Rajiv 
Gandhi that she chose to give his contro¬ 
versial Fanchayati R 4 I Bill a clean chit say¬ 
ing that a similar bill to devolve power to 
villages would be introduced in the Soviet 
parliament in October. She had the temerity 
to rHmke the Indian people, when address¬ 
ing them she said: “Not nuuqr people in your 
country have properly understood the bill 
that seeks cha^e at the grasnoots level”. In 
an indirect criticism of the CPI and the 
CPHM) which have been opposing the bill 
as a threat to the autonoRQt of state govern¬ 
ments, the Soviet vice-presidem assert that 
it was in no way an Infringement on the 
powers of the state Her statement as usual 
ended with the expression of Moscow’s 
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iiiMUiional code of respect re$erve4; for 
Jawaharial end his descendants: "policte of / 
non-dignment, non-viotence and economm 
progress” which, according to her, made. 
Rajiv Gandhi popular both in India and the 
Soviet Union! 

At around the same time when the Soviet 
vice-president was heaping accolades on- 
Rajtv Gandhi in New Delhi, the Soviet 
foreign affairs weekly Nomye Vremya came 
out with a commentary which amounted to 
a defence-weak though—of the ruling 
Congress(l) against opposition attacks. 
Pooh-poohing the opposition charges of 
corruption against the Congressfl) govern¬ 
ment as the only trump card to be used by 
the opposition in the coming elections, the 
commentary dismisses the CAG report on 
Bofors as something which did not add to 
the weight of opposition accusations. 
Describing the electoral policies of the com¬ 
munist parties as a “flexible approach”, it 
speculates that the communist rejection of 
joint action with the BJP is a “cold shower 
for those who bad hastened to advertise a 
possible united front of opposition to the ' 
Congress(l)”. 

it is ironical indeed that a Soviet commen¬ 
tator finds no weight in allegations of cor¬ 
ruption against the state involving crores of 
rupees, and tends to dismiss the entire issue 
as an electoral trump card to be used by the , 
opposition. May be, cases of nepotism, 
embezzlement, bribery have become so com¬ 
mon in the Soviet Union (judging by the 
revelations coming out now) that they no 
longer disturb the conscience of Soviet 
political commentators. Or, is corruption a 
localised issue—to be punished in the Soviet 
Union (as Brezhnev's son-in-law has been 
penalised) but to be dismissed in India, the 
Soviet Union’s third world model of utopia 
of “non-alignment, non-violence and econo¬ 
mic progress”? One wonders how Moscow 
will react, if the Indian people ever decide 
to punish Rajiv Gandhi for corruption and 
other misdeeds—may be in another utopian 
situation, but a situation W'hich will perhaps 
better reflect the Indian popuiat psyche than 
Moscow's wishful thinking. 

It is surely not accidental that the Soviet 
vice-president and the Soviet poiitkai com¬ 
mentator have come out with kudos for 
Rajiv Gandhi on the eve of the coming elec¬ 
tions. It is in keeping with the Soviet policy 
towards India. Way back in the 195& 
Khrushchev visited India—on the eve of 
elections in Andhra Pradesh, which used to 
be a communist stronghold in those days— 
and issued a chit in favour of Nehru’s ‘pro-, 
gressivV domestic policies, which came in 
handy for Nehru’s party in Andhra Pradesh 
to use as propaganda for defeating the com- 
muni.sts. Afler more than three de^des, one 
hopes that the Indian communists—if they 
ate seriously interested in ousting Rajiv 
Gandhi—will have the courage to publidy 
condemn the recent Soviet statemenui 
supporting Rajiv Gandhi and dissociare, 
themselves from the glib Soviet assessment' 
of India's “non-alignment, non-violence and 
economic progress”. 
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- STOOC MARKET 
; Not the Beginning of a 
Bear Phase 

THE most striking aspect of the present 
securities market scenario is the contra¬ 
sting hdiaviour of the two segments of the 
capiud market—secondary and primary. 
Very briefly stated, the primary market 
has beend^aying remarkable buoyancy 
whereas the secondary market has been 
distinctly subdued since about the begin- 
ioing of the second week of July. Investors 
who have been avid buyers of shares/con- 
vnrtible debentures on offer in the primary 
market have either been keeping off the 
secondary market or figuring as persistent 
sellers. 

After striking altogether new highs dur¬ 
ing June-end/early July, equity price in¬ 
dices started drifting lower. By about the 
^ first week of August, the Financial Ex- 
'■ press equity price index for Bombay had 
declined by 10.4 per cent and the all-India 
index by 11.1 per cent. During the same 
period, the B^ sensitive index registered 
a decline of 11.4 per cent and the national 
index moved down by 10.3 per cent. 

In view of the preceding sharp upswing 
carrying most equity price indices to new 
all-time highs, technical considerations 
alone could have produced a decline of 
this order. But trading sentiment was also 
adversdy affected by the vicious political 
atmosphere. Beats fully exploited the situ¬ 
ation. Institutional purchases produced 
occasional rallies which could not be sus- 
tadned due to correaive profit-taking lack 
of follow-up support from the public and 
offerings by investors. 

In the last week of August, however, the 
market staged a smart rally in the wake 
of substantial institutional buying which 
caused considerable anxious short cover¬ 
ing and also induced renewed speculative 
support. By the end of August, the Fbtan- 
. dal Express index for Bombay had moved 
up by 5.1 per cent, retracing 43.7 per cent 
of tlM ground lost in the preceding decline. 
The retracing by the all-India index was 
47.3 per cent. The BSE sensitive index 
moved up 1^ 3.8 per cent from its August 
low, retracing 29.1 per cent of the ground 
lost in the d^ine f^rom its all-time peak. 
The retracing by the BSE national index 
was 48.9 per ctmt. 

With the outside public generally incUn- 
etno keep off the market ^ professional 
opentors, who thrive on public money, 
also preferring to maintain a low profile 
. in view of the uncongooial political 
weather, the volume of business shrank 
ccmsiderably. Bears had generally an edge 
over their rivals and the Calcutta and 
Abmedabad markets had to put up with 
. payments difficulties owing to heavy 
suffered by some big bull operators 
following the decline in prices. 


'BUking to a cross-sedion of the stock beariiig oii the outlook for eqidttes lemain 

exchange fraternity-trading coinmunity strong. Particularly relevant is the cor¬ 
and stockbrokers—the impression one porate performance which is highly en- 
gathers is that the stock market has lost couraging. All studies point to qn iro- 

its way in the thick fog of political uncer- pressive increase in turnover, profits and 
tmnty and that the market may have to dividends. Corporate investment activity 
live on a lean diet for quite some time as for expansion, diversification, modemisa- 
the untxrtainty is likely to continue till the tion and new projects is d its aQ-time best 
elections to parliament are out of the way. All the conventional economic indicators 

The confused political situation is not are pointing sharply upward, though 
considered to be conducive to any signifi- balance of payments is undoubtedly an 
cant improvement in the general market area of concern. The country has been 

sentiment. The virtual absoice of fresh in- blessed with another good monsoon, 

vestment inquiries and persistent offerings holding out the prospect of bumiM’ agri- 
by investors have bera interpreted by cultural harvest which will help spur in- 
many as an indication of the erosion of dustrial production. Investible fimds seek- 
investor confidence. ing deployment in the equity market ke^ 

Such an assessment would seem to growing. Imagine UTI mobilising a record 

betray lack of proper perception on the Rs 2,800 crore in July—the concessional 

part of the stock exchange fraternity of offer period—which is Rs 600 wore more 
the fundamental factors affecting the than the July 1988 figure, 
outlook for equities and its obsessive con- No less significant is the growing 
cem about ^hort-term fluctuations caused awareness on the part of the government 
mainly by technical factors. It is one thing and the stock exchange authorities of the 
if investors keep off the market and rerort imperative need to expand and strengthen 
to dis-investment selling because of a basic the infrastructural and orgaiffeational 
change in their atssessment of the outlook framework to provide more efficient ser- 

for equities. But it is an altogether dif- vice to the rapidly growing numter of in- 
ferent matter if they are conserving and vestors and protect thdr interests to pro- 
augmenting their cash resources for more mote the cult of equity. Several measure.s 
profitable deployment of their funds in have already been taken in this direction 
the primary market because of the favou- and more are in the offin(f. 
rablc terms on which new and rights issues xhe Bombay stock exchange is imple- 
of shares/converiible debentures are be- menting a Rs 10 crore automation project 
ing offered. Public response to new and in association with CMC for accelerating 
rights issues is a fat more reliable measure the programme of modernisation. The 
of the investment climate and investor Calcutta stock exchange ha.s initiated steps 
confidence tlian the state of the secondary to set up a stockholding corporation in 
market which is known to suffer from oc- association with the Canara Bank. Finan- 
casional speculative excesses. Despite the cial institutions and corporate boides are 
regulatory framework evolved by the sttxk being asked to become members of the 
exchange authorities and the market’s in- stock exchanges. Investment facilities 
built self-adjusting mtwhanism for recti- under various equity support schemes 
fying errors of excessive optimism and have been liberalii^. Serious attention is 
pessimism, the secondary mrket finds being paid to the problem of odd lots and 
itself confronted at times vrith payments m generating liquidity in listed securities, 
difficulties created by specidative excesses, xhe Credit Rating Information Services 
More recently, both Calcutta and of India (CRISIL) will soon surt offining 
Ahmeda^ have had a bitter uate of Ms. investors equity research information and 

The slide-down in ^uity price indices information on companies, 
from their all-tinie highs is essentially in Planning Commission member Abld 
the nature of an important technical cor- Hussain has made a qiirited plea for waiv- 
rection of the preceding sharp upsurge in ing of odlfaig of foreign equity investment 
prices. The decline has been orderly and to promote foreign investment. Incomc- 
quite normal—amplitude and duration- tax, wetdth tax and ^ft tax Acts are 
wise. The overall behaviour of the market ing amended to lure NRI investment. iW 
does not yet provide any convincing clue government has approved the creation of 
as to whether the month-end recovery an over-the-counter exchange (OTC) 
marks the end of the corrective phase or under the Securities Control (Regulation) 
it is only a minor nMly. Tlie process of Act to protect investors from uhscru- 
technical adjustment.can at tun« be quite pulous promoters of new companies. It is 
painful and a long-drawn, affair. And it propos^ to bring gradually under the 
could well be that the market is currently onnC ambit aft tradaUe securitia in. whidi 
passing through sudi a phase. investors are at a disadvanugg in idling 

Be that as it ma^ there seems to be no the right price, 
good reason to think that the current cor- Att there measures are aimed at imtirov- 

rective i^ase would mark the end of the ing the investment dimate. Link wohdar. 
buU market and the beginning of a bear that the inimsury capital inarkd is foig^ 
maria4. For fundantentaU which have a ahead and public issues are evokhig en- 

’Economic aim JF^ilitiGil.Wtekly. 
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issues «Hth quite a fe* of of jredly 
giant size (Rs 400 ctoie to fts 820crore><~ 
each exce^ng the total amount raued in 
a year untii a ^ yc^ ago—is an indica¬ 
tion of the availability of investible funds, 
investors’ confidence in the equity cult 
and promoters’ optimistic assessment of 
business prospects. Unquestionably, the 
capital martet has undergone a profound 
chiuige over the past few years. Its growth 
has been phenomenal and the potential 
for further growth is immense. 

It is, however, interesting to hear market 
men say that the mega issues which will 
be on offer in the near future are not 
strictly related to the financial require¬ 
ments of the projects concerned and that 
they have a ’political content’. It is also 
worth noting how the promoters of the 
mega issues are resorting to all kinds of 
tactics to woo prospective investors. The 
view is widely shared (hat the subscription 
dates for the mega issues should be stag¬ 
gered to minimise their adverse impact on 
the secondary market. 

The point can scarcely be over-empha¬ 
sised that all mega issues need to be 
carefully appraised and monitored to 
minimise undesirable pre-emption of 
funds and to ensure the healthy growth of 
the corporate sector to better subserve na¬ 
tional interests. 

TEA 

Shortage Threatens 
Exports 

TEA prices in the domestic market have 
been surging week after week because of 
lower production this year, the Bodo 
agitation affecting the arrivals at auction 
centres and a firm trend in prices in 
overseas markets. 

Though no official figures are availabte, 
according to industry a^ trade estimates, 
production by end August may be down 
by abiKit 25 million kg at 400 million kg 
compared with the same period of the 
1988 season. Almost the entire decline has 
occurred in south India. The carry-over 
stock from the 1988 season was almost nil. 
Since internal consumption of tea has 
been rising by a hefty 15 to 17 million kg 
a year and is expected to reach a level of 
490 million kg this year, a situation of 
shortage is developing and prices are 
zooming. At 226.32 million kg the quan¬ 
tity sold in the Calcutta auctions between 
January and July this year is 25 million 
kg lower than that sold during the cor¬ 
responding period of 1988. The all-tea 
iveraga p^ realisation for the poiod 
January to July 1989 works out to 
Rs 31J4 a kg, up by Rs 7 J0 a kg com- 
pided to last year. In recent weelu there 
has been a fbithet big spurt in prices to 
Rs 40 per kg and more. At the retail 
evtp Me mptt ordinary varieties of CTC 


feas'are'.iiow''pri<ij^;fi^ a kg; 

In view of thb' rfsirig prices in the 
domntic market, tl^ is pressure on the 
government to cut tea exports. The com¬ 
merce ministry has been resisting the 
pressure as the unit value realisation in 
overseas markets is high. At the same 
time; the government is worried about the 
continuing rise in domestic prices, parti¬ 
cularly bwause this is an election year. 

Iba production increased to 700 million 
kg in 1988 from 673 million kg*in 1987 
and 621 million kg in 1986. Going by the 
trend so far, produ^ion during the cur¬ 
rent year may not exceed 690 million kg. 
With domestic consumption accounting 
for 490 million kg and absence of carry¬ 
over stocks from the previous year, the 
quantity available for exports is expected 
to be only 200 million kg against the com¬ 
merce ministry's target of 250 million kg. 
With rising prices in the domestic as well 
as international markets, tea companies 
are having a good time. This is reflected 
in the buoyanc> in tea shares, foreign 
buyers, including the Soviet Union, have 
been quite active at the Calcutta auctions 
during the last few weeks. This has pushed 
up prices significantly. 

In a bid to check the runaway rise in 
prices, producers’ associations have been 
asked the Iha Board to send more sup¬ 
plies to the auctions. Warehouses have 
been instructed to send weekly reports to 
the board on arrivals of teas from the 
gardens. According to reports, the board 
is also considering the option of holding 
separate auctions exclusively for the 
domestic market Trade circles feel that 
such a measure could help in bringing 
down the CTC tea prices by about Rs 5 
per kg. 

Another optum suggested by major 
blenders (dominated by ihe multinatioiMs) 
is that the country should import about 
25 million kg of C'TC lea for the domestic 
market so that it can export more of the 
high priced varieties without subjecting 
the consumer at home to continuous 
bouts of price increases. This way, it has 
been argued, the country would be able 
to maintain its export markets while pro¬ 
tecting the interests of consumers at home 
The tea producers’ lobby; however, is totally 
opposed to this move for obyious reasons. 
They would like to make the test of the 
current unprixedented boom in tea prices. 

While immediate steps are needed to 
check the rising tea prices, efforts are afso 
called for to step up the growth in tea pro¬ 
duction in the coming years if the coun¬ 
try is to maintain exports at 200 to 225 
million kg per annum. Since the growth 
in tea production has not kept pace with 
the growth in domestic consumption, the 
exportable surplus has come down 
substantially over the last few years. At 
around 700 million kg. tea production in 
1990 is expected to bb well behind the 
Seventh Plan target cit 760 million kg. 


TWENTY YEAltS 

EPtt’, September 6, 1969 

IWo years of labour to establish its find-' 
ngs appear to have so exhausted the Ehitt 
Conunittec on industrial licensing policy 
that it went about gathering wool when it 
came to making recommen^tions for im¬ 
proving the licensing system.. To stop 
altogether the growth of larger and foreign 
houses and companies would, in addition 
to demoralising and breaking up otganisa- 
liogal teams, lead to production bottlenecks 
in (he immediate future when the boom ill 
economic activity, which everybody hopes 
for, would enlarge the demand for both 
capital and consumer goods... Again, 
while the committee is legitimately exercis¬ 
ed over some laigc firms installing ‘^rapacity 
far larger than licensed and [producing] out¬ 
puts much larger than the capacity licensed 
to them”, it ha.s not produced any solution 
which would do away with the mythical 
concept of capacity and replace it with 
operationally meaningful quantities Kke 
investment and foreign exchange allocation 
. That the committee's thinking on con¬ 
trols was cast in an outdated pocket-sired 
mould (rather like the rajah of yo(e going 
round the village kingdom to see tIUngs for 
himsdf or (he PWD overseer located at ate) 
is clear from the manner in which it con¬ 
fidently recommends the appointment of 
directors by public institutions wherever 
financial assistance is extended by them. 

^ 

By (heir agitated reaction to recent 
developments in the crongress. the other 
parties have once again acknowledged that 
Congres.s remains to be (he centre-piece of 
Indian politics .. There are the parties 
which are proceeding on the a.ssumption 
that the split in Ihe Congress, though not 
formal yei. is nevertheless real and see their 
future role mainly in aligning themselves 
with the one or the other of the Congress 
phalanxes... To Swatantra and Jan Sangh 
the split in the Congress is between 
nationalist-democratic elements and those 
who are eiihei pseudo-communist or are 
bound to play into the hands of the com¬ 
munists. .. Also an exponent of a national 
front, but of 'progressive' forces, is CPI. 
The party’s muirmal council has emphasised 
the need to support the Indira Candbi fac¬ 
tion in Congress to prevent a "rightist 
takeover of power”... This leaves the SSP 
alone still clinging to all-out anti- 
Congressism which had its heyday just after 
the 1967 general election... It is of some 
interest that the one party with perhaps the 
most ambivalent attitude to recent develop¬ 
ments is CPI(M). A lengthy statement 
adopted by the pany's Central Committee 
in July claims that the party... refuses to 
believe that the threaten^ split in Congress 
is between "pro-monopolist and non- 
monopolist bourgeoisie": at the same ti(ne 
it does not dismiss the crisis in Congress “as 
simply a faaional quaird” and affirms that 
CPI(M> is “viudly imeiested in inflicting a 
defeat on the Syndicate"... Here was 
CP1(M) once again trying, self-consciousty 
but unsuccessfully, to sound different from 
CPI! 
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Iad«x Numben of Wholesale Prices 
(IWI-«2 » 100) 

All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Pood Articles 
Non-food Articles 
nwl. Power. Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 


Weight 


Latest 

WWK 

(i94-«9) 

1«5.4 

166.7 

187.4 
162.9 
156.0 

166.4 


Muiation (per cent) 
Over 

March In In 
25. 1989 88-89* ♦ 87.i 


Coot of Livioft Index 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

For Agricultural Labourers 


Money and Bankiitg 


I960 100 

1984-85 » too 
July 60 to 
June 61 K 100 


Money Supply (M,) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector Rs crore 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector Ks crore 

Net Foreign Each Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 
Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks Rs crore 


Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Index Numbm of Industrial 
Production 
(1980-81 » 100) 

General Index 
Basic Industries 
Capital Goods Industries 
Intermediate Goods Industries 
Consumer Goods Industries 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 


Rs crore 
Weights 


Latest 

Week 

(11-8-89) 

2,04,161 

1.08.528 

1,30,929 

5.935 

1,50,071 

5,513 

l-atest 

Month 

(March) 

1989 

208.1 


1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

3.2 

0.1 

1.3 

7.1 

3.2 
4.0 

2.1 

4.1 

10.1 

5.4 

6.3 

7.9 

4.7 

0.5 

5.9 
Varis 

6.3 

4.8 

9.1 
-6.7 

5.2 

7.9 

ttion (per < 

5.3 

5.2 

6.6 

6.4 

6.8 

4.9 

xnt) 

5.7 

2.0 

6.8 
-10.2 

11.9 

7.2 

7.1 

4.8 

6.4 

-2.3 

2.6 

64) 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Month 

Year 

1989 

1988-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

0.6 

7.2 

2.4 

91 

9.1 

8.8 

6.5 

1.4 

6.8 

2.9 


9.6 

7.9 

7.9 

0.8 

9.0 

-0.3 


9.8 

4.8 

4.8 


Variation (per cent in brackets) 


Over 

Over 

Over 





Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Month 

Year 

24, 1989 

88-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85 86 

1,683 

29,662 

12,929 

27,225 

22,027 

22.295 

14.423 

(0.8) 

(17.0) 

(6.8) 

(16.7) 

(15.7) 

(18.8) 

(13.9) 

1,208 

13.768 

11,704 

12,738 

12,811 

12,776 

6,555 

462 

21,258 

2,896 

18,752 

12,389 

11,294 

10,%3 

216 

1,326 

-172 

637 

673 

1,314 

13 

2,574 

22,839 

5,296 

21,385 

15,321 

17,320 

13,160 

(1.7) 

(18.0) 

(3.7) 

(I8.I) 

(14.9) 

(20.3) 

(18.2) 

44 

-155 

-365 

-830 

-508 

604 

+ 197 

(0.8) 

(-2.7) 

(-6.2) 





Averases for* 


Variation (per cent) 



1988-89 

181.0 


1987-88 

166.4 


(n 

1988-89 

8.8 


In 

1987-88 

7.3 

5.6 
16.0 

4.7 

7.4 
7.6 
7.4 


In 

1986-87 

9.1 

9.2 

18.2 
4.4 
7.1 

18.9 

4.9 


In 

1985-86 

8.6 

6.8 

10.6 

7.5 

12.5 
1«.7 

11.5 


Notf. The index numbers of industrial production by use-based classiflcation are not available beyond March 1987 


Foreign Trade 


Latest 

Month 


Cumulative for* 




(June 89) 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

198344 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,972 

6,039 

4,348 

15,719 

12,569 

10,895 

11,744 

9,771 






(25.1) 

(15.4) 

(-7.2) 

(20.2) 

(11.0) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

2,645 

6,663 

6.461 

22,343 

20401 

19.658 

17,134 

15,831 






(10.6) 

(2.8) 

il4.7) 

(8.2) 

(10.8) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-673 

-1.734 

-2,113 

- 6.624 

-7,632 

-'4,763 

-5.390 

-6.060 

Employment Exchange Slatiatics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(Feb 89) 

1989 

1988 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,246 

30.246 

29,821 

3a050 

30.247 

30,131 

26470 

24461 

(as at end of pdliod) 





(-0.7) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(04) 

(7.9) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

370 

884 

906 

6,028 

5.465 

5,473 

3,824 

6420 






(10.3) 

(-0.2) 

(-6.0) 

(-6.4J 

(-8.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

35 

75 

85 

542 

621 

616 

683 . 

707 






(-12.7) 

(0.8) 

(-10.0) 

(-3.4) 

(-15.5) 

Number of Placements 

Thoii^nd 

18 

44 

65 

340 

360 

356 

388 

•407 





(-5.6) 

(LI) 

(-8.2) 

(-4.7) 

(-16.3) 

Income 

Unii 

I988-89* 198748** 

198647* * 

1985-86 

1984.85 

198344 

198243 

198241 

Chmi Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2.93.306 

2.60.680 

2,33,305 

2,06,732 

1.86406 

U8.85I 

1.42476 

1.22426 

Gross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crort 

1.70,363 

1,64.441 

1,56,083 

1,48,953 

144491 

1,33.830 

149,776 

142,226 

Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

1.918 

1492 

1,836 

1,791 

1.781 

1487 

I486 

1,627 


* For cuncm year upto latest month for which data are availaMc and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 4 Upto latest month for which data are availriile. 

•f ■¥ Provisional dau. W Quick estimates. . . 

MMsr (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript' indicates that the figure is for January and so on.. 
(19 Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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lATATEA 

Boom Continues 

f 

TATA TEA has established a pilot plant at 
Munnar for the production of button mush¬ 
rooms and has commenced test marketing 
the produce. It is intended to set up a major 
qcport-oriented project in the ftiture. Other 
(Ejects in the idpeline include a spice pro¬ 
cessing oentn at Codiin and a medicina] ud 
aromatic idant processing centre at Munnar. 
The company also proposes to develop 
lands/esutes which may form part of its 
business activities. The company has achiev¬ 
ed sales of Rs 209.11 cioie during the 
13-month period ended March 1989 as com¬ 
pared to Rs 136.18 crote in the previous 12 
months and earned a gross profit of 
Rs 28.62 crore against Rs 29.35 crore. Net 
profit is Rs 17.07 crore (Rs 11.05 crore). The 
director have recommended a final dividend 
of 33 per cent on the capital enlarged by a 
two-for-five bonus issue which together with 
the interim of 13 per cent makes a total of 
>0 per cent as against 43 per cent paid for 
1987. The quantum of dividend amounts to 
Rs 7.81 crore, an increase of about 55 pei 
cent over the sum of Rs 5.11 crore paid for 
the previous year. The extension of the ac¬ 
counting year has involved the inclusion of 
the operations of two January-March quar¬ 
ters during which most tea ernnpanies, pani- 
cularly those in north India, have hardly any 


production of black tea and expenses 
generally exceed income 

Ibtal tea production was approximately 
58 million kgs compared to the 1987 pro¬ 
duction of about 49 million kgs. The pm-- 
formance of the packet tea division showed 
further improvement. Plans are bang finalis¬ 
ed for setting up a new pacloting centre in 
north India to cater to the demand from that 
area. Profits from nport sales of packet teas 
also showed improvement. The company 
takes pride for the pioneering role performed 
by it in the growth and development of 
polybags which en.sure garden fresh teas of 
good quality to the consumers at economic 
and fair prices. Following the lead given by 
Ihta Tea in this regard. maiQr other com¬ 
panies including established multinational 
tea packeters have come into the market with 
their own brands of polybags. 

The company continued to be active in the 
areas of bulk and value added tea export to 
the US, UK, Europe, Iran and other Middle 
East countries. Very large export orders for 
the supply of bulk and packet tea to Iran 
have recently been entered into and negotia¬ 
tions are currently under xvay with othei 
countries for undertaking similar business. 
The instant tea market in the US continued 
to shrink, exacerbating the already fierce 
competition which the company had to face 
from both US and overseas producers of in¬ 
stant tea. As a result, exports of instant tea 
to the US have shown a decline with a cor¬ 


Tlie ^feck’s Companien _ (Rs Lakh) 

iau Ifci IkM Press Colour-Chem 



Latest Ybar 

Last Ifear Uiiest Ybar Last Year 

1 

1 

Last Ybat 


1I-3-89* 

31-12-87 

31-3-89 

3I-3SS 

J 31-3-89 

11-3-88 

nud-up Capital 

1709 

1221 

157 

I.‘l7 

794 

'94 

Rewrvea 

7179 

5482 

635 

386 

1348 

1209 

Borrowinss 

«943 

4711 

1010 

1024 

2017 

1725 

0 / whkh Item Borrewinss 

17M 

1925 

632 

713 

490 

590 

Grom, Raed aauli 

10054 

8773 

1689 

Ml 

4918 

4733 

Net fixed asieti 

7167 

4417 

1168 

1225 

1736 

1776 

Investments 

5336 

2894 

74 

70 

139 

146 

Current liabilities 

3793 

3765 

357 

269 

3519 

2644 

Cunent assets 

7652 

7712 

900 

718 

5880 

4557 

Stocks 

2664 

3878 

264 

178 

2680 

2054 

Book debu 

1349 

1421 

469 

198 

2713 

2207 

Net sales 

20911 

13638 

1492 

1211 

8616 

7306 

Other income 

1257 

830 

79 

77 

456 

289 

Raw material cosh 

1197 

941 

589 

436 

5181 

4153 

Wsaes 

4269 

3159 

322 

265 

98} 

878 

Interest 

1045 

722 

129 

129 

SOI 

410 

Oross profit (+)/loss (-) 

2162 

2955 

179 

128 

646 

655 

Deprei^ion provision 

505 

1033 

85 

35 

239 

231 

hn Provision 

650 

817 

11 

3 

105 

125 

Net profit (-rl/losil-) 

1707 

1105 

83 

70 

302 

299 

Invcsnaem allowance reserve 

— 

_ 

1 

15 

— 

_ 

DatkCer to reastves 

926 

594 

47 


127 

140 

OMdead 

Amotmt 


7SI 

511 

35 

28 

175 

159 

Rate (per cent) 

-- 


— 

— 

— 



50 

45 

22 

18 

22 

20 

Covet (tbaes) 

2.19 

116 

137 

2.50 

1.72 

1.90 

AHkw (per cent) 

Oram proflt/nlei 

13.69 

21.67 

12.00 

10.37 

7.49 

8.96 

Net profiiAapitat empiaiied 

njo 

16.48 

1048 

9.55 

14.10 

14.94 

Inveattiriss/taka 

1174 

’28A3 

17.19 

14.70 

31.10 

28.10 

WbasaAalM 

2041 

23.16 

21.5$ 

21.80 

11.43 

I2.ltt 


* tS awiaths, 

-JBeonomk and Piditkid Vi^kly September 2-9,1989. 


responding dedine In margins and profjta- 
Inlity. The company's earnings in foreign op 
chaiige amounted to Rs 34.31 crore indusive 
of Rs 22.98 CTore contracted for payment in 
rupees. Expenditure In foreign oich^e was 
only Rs 89 lakh. The company has agreed 
to transfer the shipping agency affairs of 
P and O Containers to a separate company 
which has been floated by the latter so as 
to have full control over its agency affairs 
in India. Iba «dU, however, be adequate¬ 
ly and sati$f»xcrily compensated for the loss 
of the business which it has built up over 
the last eight years. 

TATA PRES.S 

Higher Profit Margin 

TATA PRESS has fared better during 
1988-89 with iiKrease in sales from previous 
year’s Rs 12.11 crore to Rs 14.93 crore and 
m gross profit from Ks 1.28 crore to Rs 1.79 
crore. These figures also show enhanced pro¬ 
fit margins. Net profit is Rs 83 iakh (Rs 70 
lakh). Dividend has been stepped up from 
18 per cent to 22 per cent and is covei^ 2.37 
times by earnings as against 2.50 times 
previously. The company expects to maintain 
this trend in the current year. 

Considering the distinct *market trend 
towards four-colour printing, the manage¬ 
ment has decided to add one more such 
machine which will be imported and is ex¬ 
pected to be operative in August/September 
this year. Following the amendments to the 
Compames Act, many large and medium 
size companies have chosen to opt for 
abridged form of repoits to shareholders. 
The company is a leader in the printing of 
corporate reports and this has bera a signifl- 
cant part of its business in the past. The 
directors, however, hope the amendments 
will not impair the company’s results over 
the long term. 

COLOUR-CHEM 

Structural Changes 

COLOUR-CHEM has earned a slighfly 
lower gross profit of Rs 6.46 crore than the 
previous year’s Rs 6.55 crore despite an 18 
per cent increase in sales at Rs 86.16 crore 
against Rs 73.06 crore;. Sizeable increase in 
material costs and the company’s inability 
to increase inices to the extent warranted ted 
to continuing squeeze on profit margins. 
Chronic shortages and uncertainty in the 
availability of many essential inputs, 
moreover, necessitated build-up of inven¬ 
tories, which increased carrying costs. With 
a saving in tax liability, after tax profit turn¬ 
ed out to be a shade higher at Rs 3.1^ crore 
(Rs 2.99 crore). The increased dividend of 
22 pet cent is ccreied 1.72 times by earnings 
as against 1.90 times previously. The com¬ 
pany’s export earnings during the year 

1981 



^ftoloanjeM.to tts enj/v FOB as 

' Rs 9.1j^ crore in 

. A fitf-reaching change in the company’s 
tiruciore has been initiated to reinforce its 
future prospects. Bayei and Hoechst have 
been the company's technical-cum-financial 
collaborators since its inception and each of 
theih holds 16.4 per cent of iu equity capital. 
Both collaborators have been examining 
ways and means of promoting the diversi¬ 
fication of the company's activities and they 
hawe agreed that Bayer will transfer its 
shareholding in the company to Hoechst, 
subject to the requisite approvals of the ap¬ 
propriate authorities in India. B M Ohia, 
chairman, feels that the emergence of 
Hoechst as the sole collaborator of the com¬ 
pany augurs well for the company’s further 
devdopment. The company :md Ihmii Nadu 
Industrial Development Corporation 
(TIDCO), who jointly promoted Vanavil 
Dyes and Chemicals (VDO, have agreed 
that the company will purchase 6,24,000 
equity shares in VDC held by TIDCO at a 
price not exceeding Rs 25 per share. On com¬ 
pletion of the proposed acquisition of this 
block of shares, the company's holding in 
VDC’s equity will increase to nearly 51 per 
cent. The company could then induct addi¬ 
tional resources and fresh technology for 
expansion and diversification at VDC. 

Meanwhile Colour-Chem’s tuniover during 
the first quarter of the current year has been 
30 per cent higher than that achieved during 
'the corresponding period of last year. But 
its Roha factory was severely damaged by 
heavy rains and flash floods which occur¬ 
red on July 24/25. The chairman estimates 
the damage in the region of Rs 125 lakh to 
Rs ISO lakh. 

BANK OF MADURA 

All Round Progress 

BANK OF MADURA’S performance during 
the year ended March 1989 has excelled that 
in earlier years in many important respects. 
The bank’s total deposits increased from 
Rs 260.39 crore in 1987 to Rs 299.55 crore 
at the end of March 1989, recording a growth 
of IS per cent as compared to growth rates 
of 13.7S per cent and 11.57 per cent in 1986 
and 1987 respectively. The bank's aggregate 
deposits (excluding bank deposits) rose from 
Rs 2S4.S7 crore at the end of 1987 to 
Rs 297.01 crore at the end of March 1989, 
registering a growth of 16.6 per cent, as com¬ 
pared to the growth rates of 9.12 per cent 
and 14.66 per cent in 1986 and 1987 res¬ 
pectively. 

With increase in the resources, the bank 
was able to attain a growth rate of 19.2 per 
emit in advances at the end of March 1989, 
when its total advances increased by Rs 31.09 
crore from Rs 161.92 crore to Rs 193.01 
crore. Advances had increased by Rs 6.6S 
crore in 1987. The average credit-dq;>osit 
ratio which was 72.90 per cent in 1986 has 
been consaously brought down to 62.90 per 
cent at the end of March 1989 by augmen¬ 


ting rekpu'n^.througf^l^Hftc platittipgr 
wcB-liald policy guidi^a aiiid specific 
marketing strategies. Advances to the priori¬ 
ty sector which formed 3S.60 per cent of 
total advances as at the end of 1987 rose to 
39 per cent as on March 30,1989. The bank 
is confident of reaching the goal of 40 per 
cent shortly. The turnover of tbreign ex¬ 
change business handled during the period 
amounted to Rs 246 crore as against Rs 127 
crore in 1987. The volume of expon and im¬ 
port business amounted to Rs 66 crore com¬ 
pared to Rs 48 ciorc during the previous 
year. 

The period under review resulted in a net 
profit of Rs 127.28 lakh showing an increase 
of Rs 24.78 lakh. The rate of increa.se in pro¬ 
fits was 24.18 per cent. But for the payment 
of Rs 1.15 crore towards arrears of wages, 
the increase would be 136.38 per cent. 

The bank had a total number of 249 bran¬ 
ches in March 1989. During the year four 
rural branches were opened, in June 1989 
one metropolitan branch was opened at 
Kukutpally, Hyderabad. The bank's network 
now compi tses 250 branches, of which 104 
are in rural centres. 51 in semi-urban, 56 in 
urban and 39 in mctiopolitan centre.s. The 
bank has 42 per cent of its branches in rural 
area.s all of which aic in Tamil Nadu. 


USHA RECTIFIER 

lnt<^prated Steel Complex 

USHA RECTIFIER CORPORATION 
plans to invest over Rs 1,500 crore in setting 
up an integrated steel complex at Amethi un 


merit of Rs 711 etrire, the ^mpahy woeGt 
set up a gas-based sponge iron com{^ with 
a capacity of 8,00,000 TPA of hot briquetted 
iron. The complex will include a captive 1.2 
million tonnes iron ore pelletisation plant 
and a 60 MW gas-based power plant. The 
plant would use high grade iron ore fines 
from NMDC's Bailhdila thines in Madhya 
Pradesh as raw materia!. The final product, 
hoi briquetted iron (HBl) is a better 
sub-stitute for steel melting scrap and is used 
by all mini steel plants and the integrated 
I steel plants under SAIL. In fact SAIL, has 
offered to purchase 3,00,000 TPA from the 
•company on a long-term basis. The second 
phase of the complex would involve setting 
up of two 70-tonnc electric arc furnaces 
together with the latest ihm slab caster and 
a 5,00,000 TPA steckle mill to produce hot 
rolled coil.s. These facilities including expan¬ 
sion oi HBl production would involve an ad 
ditional investment of Rs 800 crore. 

The total project would be financed 
through issue of fully convertible debentures 
totalling approximately Rs 700 crore which 
would bo offered to equity shareholdcis, 
fully convertible debenture-holders and the 
general public. The terms for the issue are 
under finalisation by the Controller of 
Capital Issues. 

Work on the project has already been 
started by Engineers India who have been 
retained by the company for detailed engi¬ 
neering. project consultancy and turnkey 
commissioning of the plant. The proces.s 
technology would uwne from either MIDRbX 
Corporation. USA (a subsidiary of KOBE 
Steel. Japan) or from HYL SA of Mexico. 


Centm for RcfCBrch in Rural A Industrial Dcviribpiiiciit 

9-A, Sector'19A, Madhya MaiB. Chandi^vh -160 019 (India) 

for the past some years this Gentle hag been engased in studies on Ethnic 
conflicts and Vtohence; population dynamics, development of border 
aieas and tcchnoto^cai perspectives for the industrialisation of the 
Northern B^fon. These studies am miAKiisdplinary and inter-clisciplinary 
in approach and bivolye C3(ten$iwe fielclvuorfc as well as collection and 
analy^ of the necessary Kcondary data. Also included in the studies 
is a programma; of providins trainins to junior research staff in research 
methodology and for atMard of AAPNi and Ph.O Degree by arrangement 
with the l^njab and Pur^jabl Uni^rsities. 

in its present prograinrne of expansion, the Centre is looking for Research 
investigators, Research Mlows, Senior Researd) fetter and Associate 
Research Coordinators (Corresponding to the positions of Lecturers, 
Senior tecturers;, and Readers) in the revised UGC Scales. 

The Centre shall be happy R> receive appUcations, recommendations and 
response for these po^ Candidates with spedaiisation in Eioonomici; 
Population Stuc^ Sodotogy, Ifoiitical Sciena and related social sdenoe 
disefoiines vvith eqperidKe of kiter^discfolvwry rcseardi vviN be prcforiec^ 
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turj^v.^I^H m ' ^Bnie.ifi thefint six x^MftliiK ot'tlie current 
MAN-GriH of AMst Germany for the supply year and is expected td' reacb a turnover of 
of plant and machinery. Rs 120 crore by the ye^nend. Profit after ta.\ 

Usha Rectifier’s existing operations are vras Rs S.S6 crore for the first six months 
also doing extremely well. The company and is expected to be around Rs 14 crore for 


la^iliwert 


eproijiir^'s .Binitit 

lion has started peoducimn and the comp^ 
is already in the market with its TV kit oeun* 
ponents. The company is a leader in the <^ec> 
tronic semiconductor industry and sui^lics 
to almost all the major clients in the country. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 

Essar Gujarat 

ESSAR GUJARAT is entering the capital 
market on September 18 witli a conver¬ 
tible debenture issue of Rs 400 crore. Out 
of this, Rs 137 crore will be offered to 
existing shareholders of the company on 
a rights basis. Out of the balance Rs S4 
crore have been reserved for allotment to 
group companie.s and employees and 
Rs 69 crore for allotment to NRI inves¬ 
tors. Debentures of the value of Rs 145 
crore are to be oiferd to the Indian 
public. Each debenture oftered to the 
public will be of the face value of Rs 180 
and will be convened in two stages, in 
June 1990 and June 1992. into four 
equity shares at an average maximum 
price of Rs 45 eadi. Essar Gujarat shikre- 
holders are to be offered a minimum of 
three debcntuics for every ten shares held 
on a rights basis Each debenture will be 
ot the face value of Rs 200 and will en¬ 
title the shareholder to five shares on 
conversion at a maximum average price 
of Rs 40 per .share. Essar Shipping share¬ 
holders will be given a minimum of 10 
debentures from the quota reserved for 
group companies at a price of Rs 180 per 
share. The proceeds from the debenture 
issue will part finance Essar Gujarat’s 
proposed exiXirl-oriented steel plant with 
a capacity of 8 lakh tonnes per annum. 
The debenture i-vsue is notable for the 
frills which have been added on to it. 
These include; (1) Arrangement with 
some banks to provide loans for payment 
of allotment money repayable over 
a maximum period of three years. 
(2) Arrangement with three nationalised 
banks—Andhra, Central and Canara— 
to enable use of their credit cards by ap¬ 
plicants for the debenture issue. (3) Issue 
of a tradable warrant with every deben¬ 
ture entitling the holder to apply for an 
equity share at any time between the 
fourth and fifth ^ar from the date of 
allotment at a price to be determined by 
the Controller of Capital Issues but not 
exceeding Rs 70. The warrant is proposed 
to be listed with stock exchanges to per- 
jnii tradability. (4) Issue of a ‘loyalty 
coupon' of Rs 10 with each debenture as 
an incentive to shareholders who retain 
their shares after two conveisions for 
three years from the date of allotment of 
the debenture. The company is also 
simultaneously offering 14 per cent 
secured non-convertible debenture of 
Rs 100 each for a total value of Rs 100 

- ^j - 


crore. The non convertible debenture 
issue will open i.'ii November 8. 

I,arsen & Toubro 

I ARSEN & roUBRO’i convertible 
debenture issue of Rs 820 crore will open 
on October 4. Out of the proposed issue, 
debentures worth Rs 200 crore (inclusive 
of Rv 9.5 crore leservcd for employees) 
will be offered on rights basis. Share¬ 
holders will be oifercd additional deben¬ 
tures worth Rs 6(1 crore on preferential 
basis. Similarly, holders of L & T deben¬ 
tures of Series il I will be offered deben¬ 
tures worth Rs SI) crore on preferential 
basis. Of the bahmee, debentures worth 
Rs 310 crore will be offered on preferen¬ 
tial basis to shareholders of Reliance 
Industries and Reliance Petrochemicals. 
The face value ol the debenture is Ks 300 
(Rs 290 in the case of the rights issue) 
which will be converted into five equity 
shares. The first cimversion will be at the 
end of six months, the second at the end 
of 18 months and the third at the end of 
30 months from the date of allotment. 
The premium for the first conversion will 
be Rs 30 per shaie for shareholders under 
the rights issue and Rs 40 for others. The 
second conversion will be at a premium 
of Rs SO and the third will be at a 
premium as determined by CCI. not 
exceeding Rs 55 per share. 

Su'Raj Diamonds 
(India) 

SU-RAJ DIAMONDS <lNDIA)’s rights 
issue opened on September 1. The rights 
issue comprises S0,IS,II5 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 40 per 
share aggregating Rs 25.08 crore, which 
includes S per cent reservation for 
emplt^ees.'working directors. The object 
of the issue is to augment the 'ong-term 
resources for expansion of the company’s 
business. The issu^ which will close on 
September 30, is structured so that 
Indian residents have to invest only Rs 25 
(Rs S towards share capital and Rs 20 
towards share premium) immerhately and 
an equivalent amount aroimd April 1990. 
Meanwhile, liquidity will be ensured since 
these partly paid rights shares will 
be separately listed on the Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad and Delhi stock exchanges. 
The Su-Raj group, which is amongst the 
leading manufacturers and exporters of 


cut and polished diamonds from India, 
is implementing a project for installation 
of approximately 960 sawing machines 
at Jodhpur which will make it one of the 
largest sawing factories in the world. The 
project is at an advanced stage and is 
expected to be commissioned shortly. 
The company has pioneered the intro¬ 
duction of the technology for ‘sawn’ 
diamonds in India. The company has 
turned out encouraging results for the 
ll-month period ending March 31,1989, 
with turnover at Rs 72.61 crore as against 
Rs 51.08 crore in 'he previous year, 
iepi'csentitig an increase of 55 per cent 
on an annualised ba.sis. Profit after tax, 
which increased from Rs 4.34 crore in 
1987-88 to Rs 6.29 crore in 1988-89 
(11 months), also shev^ed an impressive 
growth of 58 pet cent on an annualised 
basis. Dividend has been hiked by S 
points to 20 per cent (annualised). 
Earning per share, which stood at Rs 9 
in 1987-88. grew to Rs 14.4 on an an¬ 
nualised basis in 1988-89. The company's 
estimated turnover for 1989-90 js in the 
region of Rs 130 crore. For the first 
quarter of the cut rent financial year 
exports totalled Rs 27 crore as against 
Rs 13 crore iu the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The company com¬ 
missioned a modern automated jewellery 
manufacturiny. unit at SEFPZ in 1988-89. 

Quality Steels and 
Foi^ngs 

QUALITY SIEELS .AND FORGINGS 
is making a public issue of 18 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at pat ag¬ 
gregating Rs 1.80 crore. The issue is 
intended to provide part of the finance 
for the company’s technology upgrada- 
tion. expansion and diversiftcation 
programme. The company is installing 
at its steel mcltirg plant in Kalal in 
Panchmahals m Gujarat secondary 
metallurgical treatment facilities to give 
the cast steel substantially higher strength 
and to render it free from harmful gases 
and non-metailic inclusions. The com¬ 
pany is also sening up its own forge shop 
which will enable it to transfer hot metal 
and thereby conserve fuel and increase 
realisation. As part of diversHkation, the 
company proposes tc set up a separate 
ferto-alloy plant at Meghnagar in 
Madhya Pra^sh The public issue will 
open on September 27. 


jaet^icnilie URllAiliUcid WbeUv Smtember 2-9,1989 
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It is hereby riotified for the information of the public that fiAcOOWELL & CO. LTD., propose to make an application to 
the Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under Sub-Section (2) of Section 22 of the 
A/vonopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking as a divi¬ 
sion of the Company, Brief particulars of the proposal are as under; 


1. Name and address of the owner of the undertaking 


2. Capital j'rijctiife of the applicant organisation 


3. Management structure of tne applicant organisation 
indicating the names of the Directors & Manager, 
if any 


4. Whether the proposal relates to the establishment 
of a new undertaking or a new unit/division 

5. Location of the new unit 

6. In case the proposal relates to the production/ 
storage, supply, distribution, marketing or control 
of any goods, articles, indicate: 

a. Names of the goods/articles 

b. Proposed licensed cap>acity 

c. Estimated annual turnover 

7. Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 


8. In case the proposal relates to the provision 

of any service, state the volume of activity in terms 
of usual measures such as value, income, 
turnover etc. 

9. Cost of the projea 

10. Scheme of financing, indicating the amounts to be 
raised from each source 


MCDOWELL & CO. LTD. 
le Parc Richmonde 
51, Richmond Road 
Bangalore 560 025 

Equity 

Authorised 1500 

Issued & 

FuHy-Paidup 768.25 

a. AAr. Vijay AAallya 

b. AArs. Ritu AAallya 

c. Mr. S.J. Kaul 


Pref (Rs. Lac) 

88 80 

9.48 

e. Mrs. Lalita AAallya 

f. Mr D. Basappa 

g. Mrs. Prema AAallya 
h. Mr. B.PR Sarcar 

Company. 


d. Mr. M R Talwar 
New Unit, as a division of the 


Chindwara or Datia Districts 
AAadhya Pradesh 


Potable Alcohol 
50 Lac Litres/Annum 
Rs. 67.50 Crore 

The proposed undertaking will be a unit of the 
applicant organisation and therefore will not have a 
separate capital structure. 

Not Applicable 


Rs. 16.57 Crores 

Partly from Internal Accruals and the balance by raising 
Loans and Le^ing. 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Govern¬ 
ment of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi 110 001, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating 
his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Date: 17.8.89 


for McOOWEU « Ca LTD. 
RB. MAHAOEVAN 
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The innocent millions, whose formal votes have been instrumental 
for the sustenance of India’s ruling dynasty till now, have to be 
weaned away from their loyalty to the concept of advaita. The 
first blow for Enlightenment, the necessary condition, one could 
say, is to dismantle the belief that the dynasty, this particular 
dynasty, has the divine, eternal right to rule India and that, 
without its benign presence, the nation is bound to collapse. 


HARYANA is next door to the nation’s 
capital. Even more relevant, it is quintessen¬ 
tial Aryavarta. The cultural norms prevailing 
there could not be more reassuring: never 
mind you and I being less than a dozen years 
away from the twenty-Tirst century, the Dark 
Ages are for ever. Sons take it as their natural 
right to indulge in outrageous activities on 
the strength of political offices held by 
fathers. Sons-in-law, erstwhile no-good 
vagabonds, emerge overnight as billionaires. 
Daughters-in-law die from mysterious gun¬ 
shot wounds. Amendmoits are suggested to 
the Hindu Succession Act to prevent married 
daughters from enjoying a share in parental 
property. Arguments to justify such 
behaviour and attitudes bear the common 
pattern of crudity already made familiar by 
legislators from the northern plains, 
operating under the benign guidance of 
Shankar Dayal Sharma and Balram Jakhar, 
in the august parliament. Between those 
ranged on this side of the political divide and 
that side^ there is, as far as public conduct 
goes, hardly aitg noteworthy difference They 
represent the quality of axyajsr—the aspect 
of both immutability and indestructibility— 
of Indian non-civilisation. The stupendous 
experiment with democrat^ in the country, 
the hurly-burly of it, they take to be an ex¬ 
tension of the tussles over feudal inheritance 
in which they are particularly at home The 
age of feudalism is, for them, by no stretch 
over. They are very much Uving in it, savour¬ 
ing ire delights with every pore of their 
existence. The current goings-on therefore 
add up to theatre with a split imagr. on the 
surface, the inexorable forces of democracy 
are on the nutrclu below the surface, the 
skuMuggeiy of olden dtqis renews itself every 
hour on tlw hour, on all dqts in the week, 
in all weeks of the month, in all months of 
the year. 

This is where apologists for the regime- 
that-be in New Delhi bestir themsdves. 
While outwardly a sophisticated lot, they in 
foa hsm been able to put tittle distance bet¬ 
ween their natural crudity and tireir culti¬ 
vated airs. Since the Devi Lais, so their plea 
runs, are no iriqrtovement over what we have 
been offiering you, why bother to efaangd? 
The argument somi drifts into the familiar 
known-dcyil-vff-a-vlf-tlw-unknown-one 
ehtptniPi Attention is drawn to the indden- 
ta) atKanUfes they—the present crowd- 


can ensure. For instance, certain external 
economies How from the fact of having 
foreign in-laws; one is. willy-nilly, forced to 
get involved, or take an interest, in happen¬ 
ings elsewhere in the world; once the public 
school ethos is substituted by the Haryanvi 
coda, only factors affecting the Holstein 
breed are likely to determine the country’s 
international rriations, nothing else will mat¬ 
ter; be sensible, you cannot allow that kind 
of thing to happen to your nation, why not 
stay with, let us say, Pietco. 

The danger, let it better be confessed, is 
real. In case, following the coming Lok 
Sabha elcakms, the dynasty collapses and 
the alternative cro«'d takes over, there could 
indeed be a retrogression in one or two 
socially crucial areas; new versions of Raj 
Narains might begin to show their face, a 
denouement one does not greatly look for¬ 
ward to. On a balance of considerations, 
however, it might still be desirable to opt for 
a change; The medieval mind is a formidable 
corpus. It has entrenched itsdf over the cen¬ 
turies. It would not obligingly disappear 
merely because the electorate chose to vote 
in a particular manner in a particular 
season. Precisely on account of that, it might 
make sense to compartmentalise the problem 
and combat what has to be combated bit by 
bit. Much can be said, for example, in favour 
of assigning luiority to the task of demo¬ 
lishing the myth of indestructibility of the 
‘royal’ household. The Devi Lais are, as the 
cliche goes, no great shakes. In some mat¬ 
ters they would indeed try to drag us into 
darker chambers of medievidtsm. At least in 
the present context, though, the Leninist 
edict of moving one ^ep back in order to 
proceed two steps forward has a major sig- 
mficance In the dens and jun^ of the nor¬ 
thern states, there are princes gsdore, many 
of them belong to the old families, a few 
have come up in the course of the past 
quarter of a century as a consequence of the 
new agricultural strategy. Once the dynasty 
falls, some of them are bound to try to push 
themselves to the front, and one or two 
amongst them are likely to succeed, even it 
temporarily. They, there is no question, 
would not be any great improvement over 
the dyiuttty. They might even nurse the am¬ 
bition to set up dynasties of their own. But 
at least thew would not be the some dynasty. 
The InnocoBit millions, whose formal votes 


have been instrumcAtal for the sustenance 
of the dynasty till now, have to be weaned 
away from their loyalty to the concept of. 
advaita. The Urst blow for Enlightenment, . 
the necessary condition, one could say, is to 
dismantle the belief that the dynasty, this ' 
panicuiar dynasty, has the divine eteriuil . 
right to rule India and that, without its 
benign presence, the nation is bound to 
collapse. The awareness that reality can have 
a different texture from what All-India 
Radio and Ooordarshan have conditioned 
them to is a gain which, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, is impossible to assess in terms 
of conventional weights and measures. It is 
worth suffering all the obscenities a phase 
of the Devi l.als might inflict provid^ the 
electorate could be persuaded to get used to 
the idea of an India surviving even without 
the dynasty. The sense of wonder, accom¬ 
panied by a sense of self-assurance likely to 
be experienced would be comparable to what 
the young brat feels the first time he balances 
himself on the bicycle without leaning on tlw 
handle-bar: look mom, no hands; look, we 
are without the dynasty and yet we have not 
collapsed. 

True, at this stage, other logic-choppers 
might intervene. Have we not been here 
before, did not we get rid of the lady a little 
over a dozen years ago, the dynasty did not 
however disappear, the country's millions 
needed the dynasty, which had enough 
resilience to bounce back, and in about two 
and a half years, history was restored to 
where it belonged; what gives you confi¬ 
dence that, even assuming that you succeed 
a second time to eject the dynasty, it would 
not stage a come-back taking advantage of 
the faction fights amongst the Pindaris? 
Whether the Indian nation needs the 
dynasty as much as it needs air and water 
to survive is a proposition which cannot be 
independently tested in a laboratory; it is a 
matter of v^ue judgment and therefore 
beyond the pale of debate One might also 
brush aside the implications of the adage 
once-biiten-iwice-shy. whichever it is in¬ 
terpreted. Even so, a qualitative difference 
exists between the situation obtaining iwdve 
years ago and what obtains now. The lady 
was a one hundred per cent political animal, 
tough, single-mind^ in itie pursuit of targets 
and totally ruthless; following her defeat, she 
made it her business to chart a course which 
would pave her triumphant return within a 
space of a bate few years. The lady’s son, 
in contrast, continues to provide the impres¬ 
sion that, while he much enjoys the regalia 
of power, he is innocent of the art and 
artefacts of political battlement. Once he is 
dislodged from the throne; he might simply 
decide to call it quits, without berhering in 
the least about the fate that might overcome 
the party he presides over. The exercise of 
royalty can of course be habit-forming, and 
the temptation to return to power and ^ory 
might still innil a kind of ferocity in the per¬ 
son which was not there earlier. But ferocity 
by itsdf is likely to prove to be small change; 
In Older to withstand foe buffetings of for- 
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f dintf nkiaim ibe kingdom, it would, in 

v'.tiie. first place, be imperative to retain the 
.. lq>Miy of the servitors. Given the son’s 
' rather indifferent record of electoral perfor> 
mance over the live vears of his mign, should 
he in addition be at the receiving end of a 
huge drubbing in the national polls due in 
-the winter, the ers'while retainers might 
arrive at their own conclusion, namely, the 
triumph in Decembei 1984 was exclusively 
on account of the burning embers of the 
mother's funeral F^re: since funeral pyres are 
not for ever,' there was little point in not shif¬ 
ting their loyalty. 

Once that realisation establishes itself, the 
advoiia cult would leccive the final coup de 
grace. In the liberalised environment, 
dynasties would then begin to compete with 

POTOMAC MUSINGS 


FIFTEEN years have gone by and yet 
very few have known about what exactly 
happened in Vietnam that destroyed first the 
American armour, then the American army 
and finally this greatest nation’s self- 
confidence. America had alt the resources, 
all the manpower, all the support of its allies, 
but all in vain. They came a cropper; scape¬ 
goats were sought and also found. The 
media played foul, the students rioted, the 
draft dodgers’ ranks swelled, liberalism sap¬ 
ped the very vitality of the nation. Hence 
America must go back to its roots, the root.s 
of its bravado, its cruelty, its predatory 
onslaught on the Indians to make a nation. 
And when the memories of the ignominy 
were about to fade, there came the adven¬ 
ture of Brezhnev's R>issia which sent its army 
of over a hundred thoasand men into 
Afghanistan. At last the Americans were 
gleeful. The same Russians had been smiling 
in their sleeves at the US nredicament in 
Vietnam and now they would meet their 
Vietnam in Afghanistan. Before their minds’ 
eyes, the whole traumatic .saga of Vietnam 
resurged, only that this time the Russians 
would be the victims and they the gloaters. 

And it almost happened that way. The 
Russians got sucked in till there arose a new 
star, Gorbachev, on the Russian firmament 
Ip announce the Ruv.iiian withdrawal, 
liiough superficially, the Americans greeted 
the news with a sense of relief, deqs down 
they wished for a Russian debacle. Aren’t the 
Afghans great Fighten? They would be on 
the Russians' trail. While the Russiails were 
letreating they would be stewed in their own 


one another. To be ^iir, some of these 
dynasties might be even more greatly in love 
with the Dark Ages thaif the present one is 
That, let it be agreed, would be retrogression. 
On the other hand, the people would have 
come to the knowledge that no dynasty was 
for ever, and, besides, it was given to them 
to topple an entrenched one. At that stage, 
even such ideas might threaten to sprout that 
all dynasties, new and old, dc.scrve to be 
dumped into the dustbin of histdTy. r/tat 
would be no retrogression, but progress. 
Sometimes events crawl, sometimes they 
unfold without seemingly conforming to any 
logical system, something they turn upon 
themselves. The sum total of such happen¬ 
stances still constitutes that grand, magni¬ 
ficent process we call history. 


juice—-as the Americans were, in the final 
hours of the Vietnam war. The tale.s of 
wishful thinking went on long into the 
Arabian nights. 

The deadline of February 15, 1989 came 
and has gone. The Russian army is back in 
Russia and in the barracks. But the expected 
doiouemenc has not come about, disappoin¬ 
ting the Americans. The fib was float^ that 
Nigibullah’s government would collapse the 
moment the Russians were gone. Wgre not 
the Russians defeated as the Americans had 
been in Vietnam and if Americans had been 
trounced why would not the Russians be? 
Are they superhuman? The Mujahideen are 
strong, armed and supported by American 
dollars. But lo and behold, the Russians are 
out, but Najibullah is still there, deeply 
entrenched, even stronger than before and 
smiling with the newly-acquired confidence 
of a victor. Mujahideen are banging their 
heads on the outer walls of Jalalabad, with 
their noses rubbed in dust and the rotting 

flesh of their dead comrades ail around. 

• 

Hyperbolic repoitage in American papers 
about the heroic struggle of the Mujahideoi, 
day in and day out. has destroyed the 
cr^bility of the so-called free press of the 
free world. The reports were managed by the 
American administration and the govern¬ 
ments of the other western countries in no 
way differently from tKe way the Indian 
press is. Blind anti-communism and self- 
serving analyses of Russian motives led them 
up the garden path, with made-up stories 
about the valour and bravado of the Afi^um 
guerrillas. When the NqilbuUah regime sur¬ 


vived foe three moiirhs ifidi the Ruikians’ 
withdrawal, the truth began to emerge The 
people here, as elsewhere; had been taken for 
a ride by the pre.vs and the western govern¬ 
ments. The same press’ is now providijig dif¬ 
ferent tidings. NajtbulJah’s party, the PDM, 
is ‘now stronger than was supposed and it 
has indeed a strong base in cities and 
an inde-terminaie amount of support 
throughout Afghanistan". The Russians had 
left not because they had lost the war but 
because of a shift in their geopolitical 
strategy with Gorbachev’s ascendancy. 
Russiaas has reached the point of what Ihiul 
Kennedy would describe as "imperial 
overstretch”. It can no longer follow 
hegemonistic policies internationally unless 
it resolves its internal social tensions, reforms 
ils productive .ipparatus and provides outlets 
to the people for aniculation of their aspira¬ 
tions and hope.s. In this grand power game 
Afghanistan is a small change. IVue, the 
Russians did not cover thetnsdves with glory 
in their Afghan occupation, but neither were 
they vanquished by the guerrillas armed by 
the Americans. In the Russian calculus the 
gains of exit are far in excess of the losses. 
There w'as thus no question of the Russians 
meeiing their Vietnam in Afghanistan. 
Russia knows, as Americans and the world 
know, that Afghanistan cannot and would 
not remain beyond the pale of Russian 
influence. Geopolitical factors would never 
permit it. 

What about the so-called brave Mujahi¬ 
deen? They are riff-raff drawn from squab¬ 
bling and warring tribal communities. They 
have used American money for opium traf¬ 
fic and arms to mutilate and murder their 
own people more than the enemy. Selig 
Harrison, who is a pariah now in the 
American political arena, has been hammer¬ 
ing home the point for months that the US 
government knows very little about the 
regime it has been seeking to overturn for 
so long and that the American press has fed 
the public cock and bull stories. He has pro¬ 
duct the most damaging evidence about the 
American press. He has disclosed that 
"those few US journalists who got as far as 
Kabul and had the backbone to controvert 
received wisdom had thdr copy either rewrit¬ 
ten or cut to ribbons. Most journalists just 
sat in the Intetcon in Peshawar and did 
nothing!’ He knew of one journalist "who 
was eating his dinner when he was asked to 
file a story urgently to New York. He went 
out and m^e up completely phony footagcT 

The cozenage was not confined only to 
the realm of newspaper reporting but 
extended to portraying the Mujahideen as 
a patriotic band of Afghans, yearning for 
the liberation of their land, lliat tHky were 
the Satanic errand boys of Xhtnaelni was 
vriled, that they were a pipeline for heroin 
transmission to the western countries was 
pigeon-holed, that they perpetrate d the most 
heinous kind of crimes and atrodtles on 
their Mow countrynwn was swept under the 
carpet. Now everything has come out in 


The Last Laugh in Afghanistan 

Deena Khatkhate 

The Americans saw in Afghanistan a replay of their own trauma 
in Vietnam, only thh rime the victims would be the Russians. And 
it almost happened that way—almost but not quite. 
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DiiitUat^ aiid women n^iccL Rnza Anwar, 
an Afgjuin niot by any me^ a friend of 
NajibuHah, has written in his book that *‘to 
the Mttjahideen it is the observance of Islam 
itself to torture and mutilate the bodies of 
captured rebels”. There have been sevcr^ 
defections from the ranks of the Mujidiideen 
to the Afghan government, repelled by 
the cruelty of the rebels. 1 ^ just being 
Najibullah’s enemies, the Mujahideen 
increased the ranks of the friends of the 
regime Shiewed as he is, Najibuliah skilfully 
exploited the dark side of the rebels to pro¬ 
ve his bona Tides. He also offered blandish¬ 
ments to co-opt differatt tribal leaders in the 
government, destroying the unity of the 
Mujahideen. Afghan society was never 
homogeneous; it has been always fractured 
with myriad tribal loyalties. With the 
passage of every day. the Najibuliah regime 
is gaining sustenance and the hopes of 
Pakistan and America of toppling at are 
receding. 

At the best of times the Americans are 
loath to remove their blinkers and the situa- 


tidh ^ now worse, tdli wedded to 

the be^ that the Ruskiiih^MKiked goverti- 
ment in Afghanistan will ctrflapse and 
theivCore they have turned their backs on a 
negotiated settlement. But Benazir Bhutto's 
Pakistan cannot afford that luxury. With so 
much on her plate, Benazir Bhutto warns to 
back out from me American policy and end 
the Afghan imbtoglia She dom not want the 
Afghans to believe that they have traded one 
type of invader for another. A retreat now 
will be a victory later. Will the Americans 
oblige? Till then, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
will stand on the edge of a precipice. The 
Americans will see their greenbacks vanish 
in the valleys of Afghanistan, will provide 
arms to Afghans to kill Af/^ans and in 
return will get (he dreadful of scourge of 
heroin destroying American youth. In the 
furrows on the Gorbachev’s forehead at the 
time of the signing ofthe Afghan agreement, 
the Americans may have discovered the im - 
age of their own fate in Vietnam. Gorbachev 
did not laugh then, but he may be doing so 
now. Did they not say, those who laugh last 
laugh best? 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Maps and Freedom of Speech 

A'G Nooraiu 


The hill introduced in the Rajya Sabha by the home minister early 
last month to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1961 
making it **an offence per se to publish a wrong map of India" is 
clearly unconstitutional. 


IS it not open to a citizen to assert where, 
in his opinion, the boundaries of his coun¬ 
try ought to be—-whether on grounds of 
history, morality, taw or expediency? Is the 
right limited to words or does it extend to 
expression of O|»iiion through maps as well? 

On August 1, the union home minister, 
Bttta Singh, introduced a bill in the Rajya 
Sabha which seeks to amend section 2 of the 
Criminal 1-aw .Amendment Act. 1961 by in¬ 
serting two provisions. Under one publishing 
of maps which do not conform to those 
prepaid by the Survey of India will be an 
offence punishable with a fine or six 
months’ imprisonment or both. The other 
provision makes such offences cognisable 
only on a complaint by the government. 

The statement of objects and reasons at¬ 
tached to the bill says: 

PuMkation of wrong maps of India depic¬ 
ting incorrect boundaries of the country 
amounts to indirectly <|uettioiung the fron- 
tien of India and its territorial integrit]^ 

CenaiD measmes were taken to ensure that 
correct of India were published. In 
1986, intbriictlons were issued to all state 


govermnents and union territories to see that 
publishers get their vetted by the Survey 
of India before publication. It was decided 
later that the Survey of India would make 
available on ’free sale basis' the outline maps 
of various scales and the publishers who 
utilise them as base for their maps would not 
be required to get their maps vetted I 9 them. 

Where maps were required to be prepared 
on scales other than those on which outline 
maps were available, the publishers were re¬ 
quired to get them vetted by the Survey of 
India. 

In spite of these measures, instances of in¬ 
correct depiction of external boundaries of 
India by private agencies, newspapers and so 
on continued to come to notice. 

With a viav to discourage the tendency to 
publish wrong maps of IniBa with impunity, 
it was considered necessary to make it an 
offence, perse, to publish a wrong map of 
India. 

This is the draconian effect of the bill, it 
does n<H make intent or mens tea an 
ingredient of the offence. It will be “an of¬ 
fence per se to publish a wrong map of 
India”. And what is a *wioag’ map, pray? 


One whudt <foe$ not conform to fhewt V 
published by the Survey of India. Reaaoti? ' 
Publication of such maps "amounts 0. 
indirectly questioning (he frontiers of India, 
and its territorial integrity”. 

.•9 

By now quite few studies by Indian writert 
have appeared which question India's claim 
not only to the Aksai Chin but, as the late 
Kaninakar Gupta did, even to the McMa^ 
Line. Would Gupta have been «ent to jail if 
he were 10 publish his views through a map 
or if he were to publish a map to illustrate 
his views? 

It is clear that the proposed amendment 
would be unconstitutional. Article 19(2) of 
the constitution empowers the state to im¬ 
pose only “reasonable restrictions” on the 
fundamental right to freedom of speech and 
expression “in the interests” inter alia of “the 
sovereignty and integrity of Inditf'. How csui 
a non-conformist map be said to “amount 
to indirectly questioning" the country’s ter¬ 
ritorial integrity? 

Section 2 of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. 1961 as originally enacted was 
stringent enough: “Whoever by words either 
spoken or written, us t>y signs, or by vtsiUe 
representation or otherwise, questions the 
territorial integrity or frontier on India M 
a manner which is, or is likely to be ine- 
judiciai to the interests of the safety or 
security of India, shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to three years, or with fine, or with bothr 
There was a small concession in that the 
likelihood of harm was an ingredient of the 
offence 

There came the Unlawful Activities 
(Prevention) Act. 1967 which penalised 
anyone‘who advocated “the cession” of a 
part of India even if it be in the country's 
best interests—the Katchativu islands oerM 
to Sri Lanka, for instance. Also punishable 
is one who “disclaims or questions the 
sovereignty of India in respect of any part 
of the territory of India”. 

The white paper on Indian states pub¬ 
lished by Sardar Patel in March 19S0 as well 
as its previous edition of 1948 showed the 
boundary in the Aksai Chin area as not 
“undcmarcated" or “undefined". Would that 
be an offence now? Evidently, yes. 

However, section 13(?} of the act of 1967 
oiciudes firom itr scqpe an agieemcm entered 
into by the government of India with a. 
foreign government as well as “negotiations 
therefor carried on by any person" authoris¬ 
ed by the government. A dtzen who ad¬ 
vocate!; the cession of Aksai Chin or who 
draws a map on the lines of the 1950 map 
can be sent to jail. The prime minister or 
the minister who signs a boundary treaty 
with China which provides for such cession 
is protected. So are the officials who embark 
in the “negotiations'’. A law which imposes 
such nonsense to silence dissent caimot be 
accepted as a reasonable restriction on the 
right to freedom of speech. 
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Many leadins Mills Use 


FUTURA'* 


'FUTURA' Polyester Staple Rbre 
Polyester Filament V^rn 
Draw Texturised Yarn 


manufactured by 


INDIAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Mehta Mahal, 15 Mathew Road 
BOMBAY 400 004 


Tel: 811 1428 


Telex; (011) 75147 lOCL IN 


EVERyTHING 
BEGINS SMALL 
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Command Performance by Planning 
Commission 

BM 

The Eighth Plan Approach Paper has been designed for the 
Congress(iys electioneering purposes. It cannot be taken as a 
serious step in the planning process. 


THE Approach Paper on the Eighth Plan 
has been adopted by the full banning Ctmi- 
misaion. According to the time-table indi¬ 
cated by the prime minister, the paper will 
be presented to the union cabinet in the se¬ 
cond week of September and it goes without 
saying that it will be approved without much 
ado. It is, of course^ always likely, consider¬ 
ing the wayward manner of the prime 
minister's working, that the approval by the 
union cabinet may be stalled for some time. 
There was considerable ditiiering by the 
prime minister before he could be persuaded 
to go through with the formality of holding 
a meeting of the full Planning Commission 
under his chairmanship to adopt the Ap¬ 
proach Paper. This was not berause there 
could be any problem with the minister- 
members of the commission raising any 
awkward questions. Once the (Hime minister 
had given his nod of approval at an infor¬ 
mal meeting with the official planners, there 
could be no such problem and the cere¬ 
monial adoption of the Approach Paper by 
the full commission went through smoothly. 
The union cabinet can be expected to behave 
no differently. The reluctance of the prime 
minister to endorse the Approach Paper for 
some time after it had bwn drafted by the 
planners in Yojana Bhavan seems to have 
been inspired ^ the idea planted by some 
faceless adviser Uiat a pre-election public 
debate on the Eighth IHan may not suit the 
exigencies of the ruling party's dectioneering 
which has been geared wholly and stridently 
to populist slogans and postures. It seems 
to have hem argued thm questions mi^t be 
raised and doubts cast on the feasibility of 
the platuied targets and the goveriunent’s 
ability and willingness, considering its 
economic and social policy preferences, to 
reaUw the promises bdng made. But another 
set of advisers seem to have argued and ap¬ 
parently convinced the prime minister tlrat 
the Approach ftper with its string of dazzl¬ 
ing tar^ might actually make available to 
the tiding party and its pubUdsts, advertisers 
and propagandisu some additional talking 
points fw his dection campaign. The prime 
minister himself it so much under the spell 
of his pubUdty men and advertisers and the 
official media machine that he is unaUe to 
comprehend tiwt the effect of th^ labour 
U often lite^ye and countteproductive 
vdian addeunmatt tmd daims are advertised 


and tall promises made which fly in the face 
of reality and known facts and, therefore, 
carry little conviction or credibility. This has 
been sharply spotlighted by the Bharat 
Bandh. Li^e sections even in the ruling 
party have actually begun to question the ef¬ 
ficacy of mindless publicity and advertise¬ 
ment campaigns. This has relevance as much 
to the Approach Paper and the targets it 
flaunts as to the policies and promises ban¬ 
died about by the government and in parti¬ 
cular the prime minister himself. 

So far as the planning exercises are con¬ 
cerned, even after the adoption of the Ap¬ 
proach Paper by the full Planning Commis¬ 
sion large holes in it remain uncovered. The 
critical macro-economic parameters it pro¬ 
jects are still uncertain and undecided. The 
prime minister himself is still not happy with 
the growth rate target of 6 per cent and his 
hang-up with a higher growth rate persists. 
He could be persuaded by the sober advice 
of some of the planners to endorse the target 
of “at least” 6 per cent with the rider that 
it could be improved upon “through better 
management and efficiency”. At the same 
time, some of the compdiing issues rdating 
to the feasibility of even the projected 6 per 
cent growth rate have been simply evaded. 
The question of the rate of savings and 
hence the investment required in the Eighth 
Plan has nm been clindted. The assumption 
that the incremental capital-output ratio 
(ICOR) would be 4.1S per cent in the Eighth 
Plan compared to 4.3 per coit as has been 
calculated with much ingenuity for the 
Seventh Plan has also been kept aside for 
later consideration. f 

Mounting Debt 

It m^ be presumed that when and if the 
unkm cabinet is called upon to rubber-stamp 
the Approach Paper, the position with 
respect to such ‘minor’ mattos as tlw saving 
rate and the ICOR mil be settled to the 
satisfaction of the political bosses. The re¬ 
quired expertise is. after all, available in 
Hbjana Bhavan fbt such purposes. The ex¬ 
perts can be relied upon to juggle stttistics 
if necessary. All that has to be done is to 
shift the base line or the time-frame to ar¬ 
rive at figures which look nice and desira¬ 
ble liie new series of indices have come 
handy in recent times to dress no the rates 


of industrial growth, price rite and natiomd ; 
income gemration. The revised national in- . 
come series shows a comfortable hike in the ! 
growth rate achieved in the Seventh Flan and 
this has also helped to show a decline in 
ICOR to 4.3 per cent. The inflow of foreign 
savings in the Seventh Plan hat also bear 
scaled down from 2 per cent of GDP as 
earlier calculated to 1.8 per cent. The inflow 
of foreign savings has bran assumed on this 
basis to be 1.6 per cent of GDP for achieving 
a growth rate of 6 per cent in the Eighth Plan 
as compared to a growth of 5.4 per cent in 
the Sewnth Plan. But the planners have 
evidently not been able to project such glad 
tidings on several other counts for the Eighth 
Plan. It is, after all, not possible to throw 
all caution to the winds. The union finance 
ministry, it appears, has also exercised a 
sobering influence on the prime minister as 
well as the 'high-flyers’ among the planners 
in respect of the resources, domestic and 
foreign, which can be mobilised for the 
Eighth Plan. 

In the face of the large external and in¬ 
ternal debt piled up duting the Seventh Plan, 
the finance ministry had to caution that the 
projection of a growth target of even 6 per 
cent would give rise to ticklish problems in 
financing the Eighth Plan, especially its 
public sector component which is proposed 
to be of the order of Rs 3,50,000 crore at 
1989-90 prices. With the domestic saving rate 
hovering at around 20 per cent of national 
income, the calculations show that depen¬ 
dence on foreign savings may well go up to 
more than 2.6 per cent of GDP (compared 
to 1.8 per cent calculated for the Seventh 
Plan) for financing the Eighth Plan to 
achieve the postulated growth rate; let alone 
improve upon it. That will, however, be a 
sure way of walking into the foreign debt 
trap. The idea that foreign savings of the 
Older of 2.6 per cent of GDP will become 
available is also facile and fanciful. It is not 
a question only of the stiff conditions which 
'are bound to be attached to the inflow of 
foreign resources on this scale. The fact also 
is that foreign savings on this scale may 
simply be not available whatever policies 
may be adopted by the government to attract 
foreign savings. It is. however, argued in this 
context that the average rate of domestic sav¬ 
ings would be stepped up from 21.1 per cent 
to 23.3 per cent of GDP. This implies an in¬ 
crease in the marginsd rate of saving to over 
33 per cent. This is not beyond the capacity 
of the people of India to achieve. But con¬ 
sidering the profligacy of the ruling wta- 
blishment, the inefficiency of big business 
and the wild consumerism which has been 
recklessly promoted among the upper and 
middle classes by official policy more 
brazenly since the mid-righties, the savings 
target cannot be achieved except by brutal 
intensitication of exploitation of the work¬ 
ing people. This has its own im{dications-- 
economic, social and political. Some fresh 





-"srairk 

iiic> nit« c«lcttiidbfiiL^ e^rUw, the iwbitt 
nife wu cilcnlMed to he 21w4 per oeat ^ 
ODP In the Sa«nth nan end it «u piopoi> 
ed to be stepped to as nudies 241 per 
cent which requir^ that the marginal rate 
w^d have to go up as high at 39 per cent. 
The question of a sharp increase in the tax 
ratio from 16.9 per cent to as much as 20 
per cent of CDP too hat not been squardy 
faced in this context. The growth tai^ for 
exports which has been scaled op to 12 per 
cent in volume terms to meet the foreign ex¬ 
change requirements of the plan is not only 
unrealistic but also has implications which 
have been evaded. 

Emputyment Scenario 

The Approach Paper promises an employ¬ 
ment growth rate of 3 pm cent. An official 
spokesman of the Plaiming Commission has 
smugly proclaimed that this would be faster 
than that achieved in recent years and in ainr 
case faster than the growth rate of the Idxrur 
force: But how exactly this growth target 
which has a close relevance to the proclaimed 
objective of satisfying the basic needs of the 
people is to be achieved has not been spdled 
out. The same promise was made in the 
Seventh Plan and has not been realised. On 
the contrary, unemployment and under¬ 
employment have grown at a faster rate dur¬ 
ing the Seventh Plan than before and even 


'«a|aihia*^pS^ ^ttiliiigil.aats^ 
and .cQWiiMi'cfad agiwiiifns-tw dacSiiiid 
duti^idw$ aw g dh Wgi^dibd.IttiMad^ 
t«t« thn date of the oniEiil apohesanaa (rf 
tlw plandM Comntisskwii^ Eighth Plan 
would **buSd on" tha. mgiecieiioe of the 
Jawahar Roagaf Tbjnailtflaoonoerting. For 
this shows that the pbuiners and their 
politicai masters are either whoUy devoid of 
any understanding of the pioblem of gene¬ 
rating gainiVil and productive emplognnent 
in the economy or thqr are engaged in 
cynical deception of the people. The genera¬ 
tion of oppoitunities fte gainftil employ¬ 
ment, after all, is not posdble by jug^ng 
financial allocations for qmcial employment 
programmes. The large lealcages of funds 
apart, such devices can only touch the 
fringes of the iHoblera. For any meaningful 
employment-oriented poUqr to give results, 
it is impoBtive dial labour-intoisive peasant 
farming, handicrafts, nini industries and 
small-scale enterprises are preserved and 
promoted. The market-orient^ cental and 
import-intensivB modennsdion pdky which 
is bring pursued by the government cannot 
but aggravate the unemployment problem. 

A target as deceptive as the one set for 
employment in the Approach Paper is that 
for poverty alleviation. It is claimed that the 
percentage of the population below the 
poverty line would be brought down by 10 


tinhi rtigt liiiiiii iiniM tiiiii 1iiiii|jin ihiiiif itp 
pcKcntacc of the popolittkA tviriE the 
poverty line to ^30 per oeat 1 $ ltd end qf 
the Seventh iNHi .aie touiKfto'haidia^^ 
by competent eeperts as snniler miin have 
been challenged tai the past. It was clahned 
whm the Sewemh Plaa was drawn up that 
the percentage of the population below the 
poverty tine had come t^n to 41 per cent 
in 1981-82 and hirther to 3l per cent in I98S. 
It was plaiuied to bring this percentage down 
to 21 per cent, exapUy by 10 per cent, as is 
now being proposed for the Eighth Plan. 
However, the Afq>roach Paper now admits 
that those briow the poverty line at the end 
of the Seventh Plan wiU be 28-30 per cent 
of the population, nearly the same flgure as 
. at the end of the Sixth Plan. This has im¬ 
portant unifications for the policies and per¬ 
formance of the present government. The 
debates in the past on poverty alleviation 
used to focus, among other factors and con¬ 
siderations, on the rather low trend rate of 
growth of around 3.5 per cent in the sixties 
and seventies. It used to be aigued that with 
such a low rate of growth there could not 
be appreciable percolation of the benefits of 
growth down to the mass of the people to 
alleviate the condition of those Mow the 
poverty line. It was also argued that once the 
growth rate picked up to. say, about 5 per 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 

O.U. CAMPUS; HYDERABAD - 500 007 


Training Course on Orientation for use of Mcro Computers in Economic Research 


The Institute of Public Enterprise invites applications from M.Phil./Ph.D Scholars in economics 
for the above course to be conducted durins December 18-23, 1989. 

The course is sponsored by the Indian Council of Social Science Research. The emphasis will 
be on the use of certain statistical packases, but would be preceded by sessions on use of data 
manasement packages, and elements of DOS (operating* system), and data preparation. Admis¬ 
sion to the course is limited to fifteen candidates, so that they receive personal attention as also 
adequate time on PCs. 

The selected candidates will be provided to and fro (second class) railway fare, and boarding 
and lodging during the course. For more details and application form write to the Director. The 
last dale for the receipt of completed applications is November 15, 1989. 
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Mil A'lfMii'tNI 

tte poiMtQr Bn&lt it aoir 
ec 0 iioiqr IM (MB lifted to • UtfM |t««fth 
patli, oMido atmft aiimnl gfowdt nte of 
5v4 Bcr (wtt tai the Sovetth'Ftai. And yet diii 
hisher smwth hot not nlkwlnted tiw condi¬ 
tion of thoie Mow the poverty line. Those 
bciow the poverty line aie ttifl 2S-30 per cent 
of the popnintion. The boieflts of the sup¬ 
posedly higher growth in the Seventh Finn 
hnve thus nppnrently been wholly monopo¬ 
lised by the upper classes. This is n telling 
commentstry on economic policy and 
management in the Seventh Plan which hawe 
been braienly elitist in their orientation and 
so have kept the masses of the people out 
of the ambit of the growth process. The 6 
per cent growth rate inojected for the Eighth 
Plan cannot, thereforei give any comfort to 
the poverty-stricken masses and can bring 
cheer only to the esploitative upper classes 
and s^n^s of middle classes which can 
pick up some crumbs. The poverty allevia¬ 
tion tar^. niore starkly than other quan¬ 
titative objectives set in the A|q>roach Ihper, 
show graphically that the plying process 
has been subverted and turned into planning 
for the upper classes 

POSTPONF NDC MEEHNO 

The prime minister, for his part, likes to 
order the planners to work backwards from 
a growth target set arbitrarilv and to calcu¬ 
late on that t^uis the broad i-,acro-econoinic 
parameters of the Eighth Plan. The first im¬ 
perative of sound planuMig, however, is the 
delineation of a policy frame and political 
commitment on the basis of which to build 
a statistical model and arnve at plan targets 
which are feasible Every one of the 
targets—the growth rate saving ratc^ ICOR, 
employment generation and so on—-srt in 
the Approadi Piper have policy implications 
which call into questiem the content and 
direction of offi^ poliaes pursued in the 
eighties, more markedly since the mid¬ 
eighties. It has been claimed that policy 
issues have been outlined in the Approach 
Paper, but this has been done in such a man¬ 
ner that critical issues—such as didst- 
oriented resource mobilisation, policies, in¬ 
cluding tax policies, the widening of the 
space available for big business and the 
opening of doon for multinationals with 
their labour-saving technologies, mechanisa¬ 
tion of farming mocking at land reforms and 
inequitdilc sharing of gains of production 
and productivity both in industry and agti- 
cuhure—hacre bm sought to be obfbscated 
rather than pinpointed and highlighted. 
What has evi^tly wdRhed with the plan¬ 
ners, is that the caeicise of framing the 
Eighth Plea should be geared to subaerve the 
poUtical-populist and dectonl ohjecthes of 
the ruliai Juaia wUch obvioialy seeks to re¬ 
tain AiU fkaadoB to pursue its so-called 
libemhsatinB and Ugh-leeh aaoderaitation 
poUdei eastt while nunidifav popoUst 
rfogani igh daftMw effort to saea hi aUn 


' of Os 

Intijli»d<itiaita»n>lahet- 
wean tite tMfiiu amUlw Wih-flpns, hu 
hacB designed essenittHy far einftiiineering 
purposes. It cannot ha eegwded as a serious 
and raeednghd step in dw planning pnoess. 

It is yet a moot pohst adiether the Na¬ 
tional Devdopntent Coundi will he conven¬ 
ed before the elections to dlscuu the Ap¬ 
proadi Pqier after it has been ^iproved by 
the union cabinet In any case; the NDC ses¬ 
sion is bound to be a stoniv one. The move; 
if made; to convene the NDC will provoke 
responses ftom the opposition parties and 
sttte govemmenu led by these parties which 
will be similar to their reactions in respect 
of the pandiayati ig] bill and the Jawahar 
Rozgar Tbjna. The idea that the Approach 
Paper can become one more dectioneering 


Isnw fUr dw inliat fnsty nnw MMd tun^ 
but Is nM likdy to yfdd dMdendi. ft win 
hniead be udw to put (A the aesdoo of box 
far the adoption of the Eighth Plan Ap- 
proaA Ihper till after the Ldc Sabha elec¬ 
tion in order to safeguard a modicum of 
political consensus on dev d opme m planning 
itidf. Pushing the AppnMch Paper through 
the NDC in Older to clw the wiy for finalis¬ 
ing the Eighth nan, skipping the stage of 
drawing tqi of a draft outline of the plan. 
IS also being proposed, but this can only 
queer the pitch for devdotmrem planning. 
The opposition parties, for their part, must 
avoid ^ting bogged down with the targets 
which the Afqiroach Paper seeks to flaunt 
and must raise sharp debates on the policy 
issues and the social orientation of planmng 
under the Rgjiv Gandhi government 


Rationing Medical Care in Kerala 
Price and Non-Price Mechanisms 

V Raman Kutty 


Health services in Kerala are highly developed with at least one 
governmental health institution in every village. However, medical 
care is biased in favour of the elite due to at least three reasons — 
cost, travelling time and waiting time. 


HEALTH economists often talk about the 
'rationing of medical care' though there is 
some controversy regarding the use of this 
term. Some maintain that “no nation is 
wealthy enough to suiH>ly ail the care that 
IS technically feasible and desirabi^’[l] and 
hence ratioiung by the mechanism of price 
has always been present. What is meant is 
that if medical care is provided as a market 
good, only those who can afford the price 
can avail of the service; thus restricting the 
use of the product. Some others want to use 
the term only to denote deliberate ratiomng 
of certain services to certain segmoits, as is 
done in Bntain's National Health Service; 
and they call market mechanism of alloca¬ 
tion of services, ‘price allocation’tZ). It has 
been pointed out that even in the United 
States, where the market forces are allowed 
free reign in most aspects of life, the 
qabtanan ethic in medical care has asserted 
itself through the provision of medical 
insurance; which atienqits to fool the risks 
of people for major hMth expenses which 
they c^d not individually alford[l]. The 
general consensus, however, is that ‘not all 
care expected to be beneficial is provided to 
all peoid^[S]. Givni that resources allocated 
to production of health cate are inadequate; 
it follows that there should be some 
mechanism which determines who shall have 
access to care 

Titis question becomes much more acute 
in most develo|Hiig countries, though much 
ku discussed, partly because the health ser¬ 
vices sector is mostly grossly inadequate to 


provide much needed care Besides, health 
c«e competes with other priorities like 
sanitation, food ptoduction and immunisa¬ 
tion, for scarce resources TWo important 
factors whidi distort the picture are (1) most 
third world governments are politically com¬ 
mitted to providing free medical care This 
means that health facilities be nominally free 
at the point of delivery, though many covert 
charges are associated with their use. 
(2) regional disparities in distnbution of 
services are much larger in developing 
countries. 

Thus, money prices may not be the im¬ 
portant factor determining health facilities 
use in developing countries 

IVavet ume has been postulated to be an 
important component of cost of obtaining 
medical care m developing countries. When 
services are provided at httle or no monetary 
cost, the opportunity cost of travel becomes 
important in deading who shall have access 
to medical care. As is to be expected, the 
demand for medical care has bcM found to 
be more travel tune elastic among tbc poor 
when compared to the nch{4j. This is 
possibly broause the time taken off is 
forfeited from work, which poor people can 
ill afford to do 

One could postulate that there are three 
components to the price that people pay in 
developuig countries to obtain mescal care 

1 Money price 

2 TVavelling tune 

1 Writing time 
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REtAfiNo to OnnuMmoH pt 
Private Beds m Kmala.' and Oiubr 
Imtortant Variables 

KendaU’t 
IRu (nono 
para¬ 
metric) 

1 Pvt beds/t,00,000 population and 

(a) Prr capita income 0 51 

(b) Sihools/l.00,000 0 19 

2 bedsAquare kilometre and 
length ot loads/square kilometre 0 74 


‘P' values are not given since all 
distn.ts ha\e been considered and 
thcic has been no sampling 
I Department of Pconomics and 
Statistics, (lovernment of Kerala, 
Trisandru'n (1986), Statistics for 
Planning, various ubies 
2 Department ol Economics and 
Statistics, Government of Ketala, 
liivandrum (1987). Report of the 
Sur\e\ of Private Medical InstUu- 
tiom in Kerala, various tables 


Sonnes 


rsaiF 2 Distrk rs in KtRAi a Ranked 

ActORDINI, mNuMBFROFOOSERNMEVI BEDS, 
STRAIIMtD SCCURDINC TO DEORTE OF 

Urbanisation 

Most Urban less Urban least Urban 

Trivandrum (l)Quilon (8) Pathanamthitta 
( 11 ) 

Kozhikode (3) AUeppc}' (2) Idukki (12) 
Ernakulam (5) Kottayam (6) V^ad (13) 
Trichur (4) 

Palghat (9) 

Malappuram 

( 10 ) 

Cannanore (7) 

Note: Figures in brackets indicate the rank 
of the district in number of govern¬ 
ment beds. ‘Most urban’ contains the 


KeBhfi CBMly-'SW-BlEeB^l'fMnB'lk 

arouiKi 9 per cent of w spent da ' 

beal^. 

In the private seaor in heahh in the state, 
trfnlity to pay cteariy determines who shall 
have acMss to care There Is no health 
insurance thoefote aU i»ivate health ex¬ 
penses are met out of personal resources. 
There is a high correlation between the per 
capita income in the districts, and the private 
bed density (Ikble I). There is also a high 
correlation between private beds/square 
kilometre of area, and length of roads/square 
kilometre. This means that private facilities 
are situated in accessible places. So travel 
time does not rigure largely in the price of 
private care Thus private medkal care in the 
state is allocated by money prices. 

In the government sector, the picture i.s 
more complicated. Government beds are 
concentrated in the urban areas, as can be 
seen by comparing the rankings of districts 
with respect to urbanisation and number of 
government beds (Ihble 2). In a recent 
survey, the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad, 
a voluntaiy organisation, found that I3-.32 
per cent of households in rural areas in the' 
different districts of the state; gave ‘distance' 
as a reason for not utilising the government 
health facilities(7J. Whatever free service is 
available in the government health sector i.s 
more accessible to urban dwellers. Thus, 
their travel time price of acquiring medical 
care is less than that of the rural people. 

When money price and travel time become 
insignificant waiting time becomes an im¬ 
portant component of the price of medical 
care. But waiting time price does not fall 
equitably on all the ‘consumers* of medical 
care. There is a section of these for whom 
wailing time is practicaily reduced to nought. 
This may be because of privileged position 
in society, familiarity with the system, cor¬ 
ruption, etc. The legitimisation of private 
practice of government doctors, as has been 




'tin bdag moto ea^ly aviiQable to the utiwi 
dweBers. 

3 W^ting tinu^ whidi introduces a biw 
to fiarour of more influeutud members of die 
community, to the allocation edhodth care. 
This bias, as we have seat, is perpetuated 
by the legitimisRtion of the private practice 
of govenunent doctors. It should be remem¬ 
bered that these categories are not necessari¬ 
ly mutually ecclusive. Thus, the rich are also 
more likely to be influential and urban 
dwellers, lire net result is that the general 
health care system, govenunent and private 
included, is greatly skewed to favour of the 
elite classes in allocating its benefits. 
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three districts with the 3 municipal cor¬ 
porations in the state, ‘less urban* 
those districts with the largest 10 
towns, and the rest of the districts fall 
into ‘least urban'. 

Source: As in Table I. 

In different situations, each of these 
becomes important. As one can imagine, the 
component of travelling time becomes a 
: targe factor for rural dwellers, especially 
when transportation facilities are scarce, and 
health care providers are concentrated in 
urban areas. 

PRICE OF Medical Care in Kerala 

In Kerala health care services are well 
i (toveloped. There is at least one governmen- 
. tsi health institution in every village. There 
are about 33,(XX) beds in the government and 
!''!|0,000 beds in the private sector[S], which 
.^Etorks out to I bed/309 peofde. People are 
^ knowledgeable about their rights to use these 
; todlities. The government spending on 
.twalth averages below 3 per cent of the state 
OPP[b]. If we assume that people spend 


done in Kerala, encourages this ‘jumping the 
queue* since it is difficult to deny prioriry 
to those who have previously consulted the 
doctor. Moreover, this also means that many 
people who may otherwise opt for private 
care, utilise government services because 
consultation fee is the only price they pay 
for all the care received. This ^ric^ does not 
truly reflect the cost of medical care con¬ 
sumed in many instances. 

The effect of this 'jumping the queue* on 
the section which is not tiius privileged, is 
that it increases its price of obtaining 
medical care in terms of increased waiting 
time. This means that this section, in total, 
consumes less medical care than they would 
have if the waiting time were more evenly 
distributed. 

Conclusions 

Thus, there are mainly three devices which 
preferentially allocate medicid care in favour 
of a section of the population in Kerala: 

I Money price; which acts as the most im¬ 
portant factor to the case of (tolvate care, and 


Parishad, Trivandrum, 1989. 
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Employment 

Tan Shukla 


The determinants of rural non-agricultural employment of rural- 
urban linkages, incidence of unemployment and poverty within the 
rural non-agricultural sphere and the characteristics of its labour 
market were among the central concerns of the National Seminar 
on Non-Agricultural Employment in India. A report. 


A NATIONAL Seminar on Non-Agricultural 
Employment in India; 'liends and Prospects, 
jointly sponsored by the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics and Gujarat Insti¬ 
tute of Area Planning took place at 
Ahmedabad, between March 29 and 31, 
1989. The seminar was unique in the 
sense that it brought together agricultural 
economists, urban economists, demo¬ 
graphers, planners and policy-makers, mak¬ 
ing the dialogue inter-disciplinary. Any 
macro level study on employment in rural 
sector is necessarily confronted by two data 
sets, one provided by the decennial popula¬ 
tion censuses and the other quinquennial 
surveys conducted by the National Sample 
Survey Organis.stion. The former is plagued 
with frequent definitional changes, albeit 
with a view to improving quality of data, 
rendering comparison over time a little dif¬ 
ficult. The other, though confined to the 
period 1973 to 1983, has an advantage of 
getting hooked up to the 1961 population 
census data on account of similarity in the 
concepts used. The latter source is decidedly 
more refined, conceptually uniform and 
touches upon various aspects not covered by 
the population census but di.saggregated 
data are not available beyond the regional 
level as defined by it. 

The thrust of the papers submitted at the 
seminar centred around determinants of 
rural non-agricultural employment, rural- 
urban linkages, incidence of unemployment 
and poverty found within this sector, the 
characteristics of its labour market, besides 
the trends in its growth and composition. 
The issues were examined both at the all 
India and at the regional levels, as also for 
different industry categories, based on the 
NIC classification at single, two or three 
digit levels, depending upon the requirement 
of indepth niceties of analyses. 


of the non-agricultural sector, as observed 
from population censuses and NSSO data 
was strikingly similar in most of the cases. 
It was perhaps because of this that, notwith¬ 
standing the different methodologies and 
sources of data used by different authors, 
broad results with respect to determinants 
of rural non-agricultural employment turned 
out to be similar or complementary to each 
other at all India as well as regional levels. 
Of the various explanatory variables used to 
gauge the types of linkages of rural non- 
agricultural employment with the agri¬ 
cultural sector, the variables relating to 
agricultural output per head uniformly pro¬ 
ved to be weak as against agricultural out¬ 
put per hectare Though variables like extent 
of mechanisation, latio of area under non¬ 
food crops, gave varied results for the 
different regions studied, overall their 
individual explanatory power for impact on 
the level of non-agricultural employment 
was not found to he statistically significant. 
Indicators like agricultural productivity per 
hectare, index of agricultural development 
and area under irrigation emerged as strong 
proxies and showed significant positive cor¬ 
relation with the size of non-agricultural 
employment. Impetus from the agricultural 
sector for the growth of non-agricultural 
employment or rural industrialisation seems 
to be quite positive and strong. In other 
words, where the agricultural sector is 
growing, the non-agricultural sector is also 
growing. At the other end of the spectrum, 
however, the UP study observes that 
wherever the land-man ratio is adverse and 
technological change has been slower (for 
example east UP) there has occurred a 
marked absolute and rriative growth of non- 
agricultural workforce 
Almost all the studies point to positive 
and strong linkages of non-agricultural sec¬ 
tor with urbanisation. One of the regional 


SECTORAL AND StWTlAL LINKAGES 

A careful doinimentative analysis of con¬ 
cepts used in different decennial population 
censuses and the biases that crept into the 
measurement of stse and growth rates of 
enqiioyment owrtime^ was well borne out in 


studies (Maharashtra) pin-points linkages 
especially with the small and medium size 
cities, testing the cotrdations of aggregate 
growth in size of non-^icultural employ¬ 
ment in aggregate with district per cent 
urban and for various NIC category groups, 
with industry specific dty-size variables. 


the pepen dwdling upon the subject. There 
mu equdly strong evidence ftom the 
. m|ioiigi Jckel (Utter Pradesh. Mahanubtm, 
31^ stvdiee^tlist the pattern of 


namely. Class III, IV, V, VI, towns. The 
results obtained are positive and significant. 
The Ihmil Nadu stud]( baaed on talufca level 
data, also observes some sort of threshold 
kivd artwnuriMUiisatum mmts m animr 




portant factor. Grouping talukas on the buis 
of per cent urban (i Ik less than IS per cenjl. 
more than 15 per cent but less than 20 per ' 
cent and more than 20 per cent urban ' 
population) positive relationship is observed i 
(significant at 5 per cent level) with non- . - 
agricultural employment, where the base 
year urbanisation is higher, while the rda- 
tionship is negative in talukas where the base 
year urbanisation is low. 

On the other hand, another study observes 
that the rural economy is perhaps respon¬ 
ding to the force in the national market, the 
latter penetrating the former through the . 
metropolises and other large cities (Class 1), 
although in a limited way. The study assesses 
the process of sectoral diversification on the 
basis of select metropolitan regions which 
are defined by putting together the district 
around the metropolises of 1971, viz. cities 
that had population sizes over one million. 

It is observed from the study that the percen¬ 
tage of male workers engaged in household 
industries, in three out of seven metropolitan 
regions, has increa.sed between 1961 and 1981 
at the rate almost equal to that for India 
urban, it being substantially high for the rest 
of the regions. In the ease of male employ¬ 
ment in non-household industries, the 
percentage has gone down between 1961 and 
1971 in Calcutta and .Ahmedabad regions. 

The trend between 1971 and 1981 could not 
be discerned for want of data. 

Another pertinent observation of this 
study is that the non-household manufac¬ 
turing component of rural non-agricultural 
employment consists of the categories— 
accounting for 53 per cent of ihe non¬ 
household employment—that may not be 
using local raw materials nor basically cater¬ 
ing to the regional market. 

We, thus, have two types of scenarios 
wherein urbanisation provides an important 
linkage to the growth of rural non-agri- 
cultural employment. The linkage with 
small and medium size cities seems to be a 
natural phenomenon, arising out of growth 
mechanics, whereas that of metropolis and 
Class 1 cities is possibly the outcome of 
industrial dispersal policies with incentive 
packages as pursued especially from the 
seventies. The dispersal outward from the 
metropolises and Class I cities seems to be - 
periplwral. The diseconomies of agglomera¬ 
tion, besides fiscal incentives would account 
for it. The percentage variations in employ¬ 
ment in manufacturing and trade/commerce . 
components of non-household industries in 
the selected regions are quite wide and ih«e 
are many districts that fall below the average 
for the region without the metropolitan 
district. This dispersal therefrae is basically 
different from the rural-urban linkages . 
found in the case of small- and medium-siase 
cities. This of course, may not be considered 
an altogether unwelcome development if it 
results in upgrading the rural skills and 
developing innovative and non-traditional 
enttepreneurslup in the rtxrtd areas. But if 
this has not happened, there would be an 
apprehcniion that the thrust of dispersal of 
manufiutaring and trwhng activities fiotn;' 

19931. 



{lift Clan 1 ckiM. u obMrvcct, BMy 
be a backwuh and ponibfy leault hi liQui- 
datint the endogenous ninl industrial base 
having linkages with growth in agricultunl 
sector. It may be inddntaiy mendoned that 
the percentage of emtdoyment amongst 
cultivators and agricultund labourers Iub 
gone down in the case of four and three, 
respectively, of 7 r^ions studied. Such an 
occupational shill it possible and also 
justifiable if it lifts the overall levels of 
employment in the regions eventually and 
does not breed poverty. The policy strategy 
will need to come to grips with the issues 
involved in both the alternative routes to 
growth of rural non-a^icultural employ¬ 
ment. In tlus connection, the stagnancy or 
decline registered in rural based indus{fies 
like (1) beverages, ibbacco. and tobacco pro¬ 
ducts, (2) jute; bmp and mesta textiles, and 
0 ) hratbec, leather products, etc, should 
cause concern. The technology, location and 
organisation emeige as major constraints, 
at brought out by a national workshop on 
agro-processing strategy for accrieration and 
exports in 1988, held at Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad. An integrated 
strategy for development of this sector will 
need more indepth insights. 

A study of Maharashtra observes that the 
rural infrastructure as it obtains presently, 
though not unfavourable to the growth of 
rural non-agricultural employment, is not 
conducive either, being somewhat agri¬ 
culturally biased. The a^ysis of the con¬ 
tribution of various government plan and 
non-plan development expoiditure to the 
growth in rural non-agricultural emidoyment 
in Maharashtra suggests high a pay off frernn 
plan develoinnem apenditure cm the power 
sector incentive pacl^e for industry, major 
irrigation projects and on roads and primary 
education from non-development expen¬ 
diture. Similarly more can be expected from 
credit institutions which have so far played 
only a marginal nde for this sector. With the 
growth of such conducive rural infrastruc¬ 
ture and thrusts on development of stiudl- 
and medium-size towns for agglomeration 
benefits, the integration of rural imiustriali- 
sation with urban-based industries on one 
hand and agricultural scctw on the other 
may prove to be mutually enriching. 

Unemployment and povekty Levels 

Papers dealing with these subjects have 
used NSSO dam set on person day unenqilay- 
moii. No cort^Muable data are availal^ 
ftom populatkm censuses. The population 
censuses, however, ^ve data on migration, 
rural to rural, rural to urban and out of state 
for males and females, an indicator which 
is relevam in discussing unempfoyment and 
poverty levris. These data am not availaMe 
in NSW dam sets. Discuttion on both these 
issues sras one of the central themes of the 
papers. The pioneering work on Thisktual 
Sector Hypotheris' by Vaidyanathan |mo- 
vUad an impetus for ftirUier exphmdory 
probci «g|Ua gipect. with more segregated 
data an 9 iil|^||pMtory variables. Some pep- 


WOLyOLINN* INOVSniES IIMITIP 

NOTICE 

R IS hereby notified for ttie information of the public that Polyoitfim Industries Limited> 
Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point. Bombay - 400 021, proposes to s<ve to the Central Qovern 
ment m the Department of Co<npariy Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under sub-section (1) 
of Section 81 of the Monopolies and Restrictive T^ade Practices Art, 1969, for modernisa¬ 
tion and expansion of their undertakins/unit/division Brief particulars of the proposal 
are as under 

Ifolyelafins industries Limited, 

Mafatlal CerRre, Nariman Po-nt 
Bombay 400 021 
Authorised Capital 
Equity Rs 19,30,28 500 

Unclassified R s 69 t l ,500 

Total Rs 20,00, 00,000 

Issued & Subsrttbed 
Equity Capital Rs 19,30,28,500 

At the existing factory premises at 
lhane Belapur Risad, Thane 


High Density Polyethylene/ 
Polyethylcnes 

50,000 MIA/Rs 134 38crores 

1,00,000 MTA (additional capacity) 
Not apptcable 


Rs 224 00 Crores 
The company proposes to meet 
the Project Cost from its own in 
ternal generations supplemented 
by issue of shares/fconvertibie 
debentures at premium and 
similar other instruments to 
shareholders/public including 
non resident Indians and the Col¬ 
laborators The company's Banicers 
will provide the Mforking Capital 

As regards requirement of foreign 
exchange of Rs 710 crores in¬ 
cluded in the project cost, the 
Company will meet this partly by 
Collaborators' contribution 
towards Equity Capitai/Deben- 
tures and partly by Commercial 
borrowings/Supphers' Credtt 

Any person interested m the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the 
Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Goicmment of India, Shastri BhONWi, New Delhi, 
within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the 
proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein 

POiVOUmm INDUSTMBIMITCD 

PJ OESAI 
SECREVKRy 

Bombay 

Dated, 92nd August, 1989. 

.. _ __ _ __ .J-.___.... 


1 Name and address of the owner of the 
Undertaking 

2 Capital Struc.jre of the owner 
Organisation 


3 location of the unit or division to 
be expanded 

4 In case the expansion relates to the pro 
ductron storage, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of goods indicate 

i) Name of goods 

ii) Licensed Capacity/Turnover before 
expansion 

III) Expansion proposed 

5 In case the expansion relates to any 
service, stare the extent of expansion in 
terms of usual measures such as value 
turnover, income, etc 

6 Cost of the Project 

7 Scheme of FinaiKc, indicating the 
amounts to be raised from each source 


V 




«ii#ek'to 

nda-asricultunl Is hi|h. 

whettvsT conce&ttatkm in landfaddinc/ 
assets is hia|], Nbn-ngricultinal emi^oymem 
is low wherever proportion of area in the 
range of S to 20 hectares is high, the non- 
agricuhural employment is high. Whatever 
non-agrlcuitut^ employment rale is high, 
net-imigration of males is also Mgh. So also 
is person diQr unemployment rate (PDUR). 
All these results are statistically significant. 
So we have a phenomenon where agri¬ 
cultural development, non-agricultural 
employment, latc of net imigraiion, rate of 
PO^R all move together. 

The characteristics of the labour market 
in this sector are quite complex and yet 
segments/reiationships ate similar—self- 
employment, wage labour, casual labour; 
single worker; family workers* employer, 
employee. Occupational shifts, entries and 
exits would be more with development and 
integration and will need resilience and 
adjustments. The characteristics thus 
observed may be signs of buoyancy. 

The concentration ratio based on land- 


9 and S catagories to toitoUid ind litarate. 
..Apaart (torn these; iitotowniRteBt issue 
seems to be involved to the analysis on 
unempkymem rates as given in the papers. 
The estimates are based on current daily 
status rather than usual status. This would 
mean that they dtds together main and 
secondary workers. There can be differenoes 
of (Hdnion on the concept thus used. 
However, one thing seems to be dear—a 
more discriminating questionnaire may be 
necessary for ftiture rounds of NSSO on this 
aspect, so thm finer analysis is possible 
Some attempts have been made to esti¬ 
mate incidence of poverty in_^ rural non- 
agricultural sector. Analysing poverty 
incidence on the basis of average wage 
earning of casual labourers in non-agri¬ 
cultural operations, one study observes a 
positive association of average non-agri¬ 
cultural wage earnings of males with percen¬ 
tage of male non-agricultural workers. Non- 
agricultural wages are found to be higher 
than those obtaining in the agricultural sec¬ 
tor. When this observation is linked with 


'''tfiSiam'1^ jgi^. 

to titoeotocati^thdttshinildbeequdflon* 
cent widi the extern of exogenous li^our 
force in the rural non;agricultuial seetto. 
Most of it may been aemunt of public sec* 
tor occupations, including financial agm* 
CMS, community organisations, like piAlic 
hedth workers, etc The increasing dispersal 
of industries around and on the periphery 
of metropolises and Class 1 cities has been 
observed eartier. These industries, by defini¬ 
tion are capital intensive, and being skill- 
qiedfic pndwbly also 'import* labour into 
rural area, without/mripassM. creating much 
faU out efibcu tm endogenous employment. 
Among other things, this may carry the 
urban consumption patterns to rural areas 
with a built-in component of demonstration 
effects. Of course, this by hself may not be 
considered an unfavourable feature The 
‘imported’ labour would simultaneously 
generate demand for rural products and ser¬ 
vices but this phenomenon cannot be con¬ 
verted into a good booster for upgradation 
of rural skills and production processes 
unless steps are taken to set up requisite in¬ 


holdings gives a much more kinked picture 
for the agricultural sector than that based 
on assets. The latter still has a negative cor¬ 
relation with the size of non-agricultural 
employment. A higher ptoportiotn of area 
under cultivation in the range of S to 20 hec¬ 
tares gives a wider base for linkages with the 
non-agricultural sector through larger de¬ 
mand and supply situations and the corrtia- 
tion between toe two becomes positive and 
significant. Male migration adds to the pool 
of labour and it is found to be veering to 
areas where both agricultural and non- 
agricultural employments are high. These 
migrants are mostly found in the ‘employed* 
categories. Are they replacing the self- 
employed cultivators in the agricultural see¬ 


the observation of the same study that 
unemployment rates are higher in agri- 
cultundly developed regions which also have 
higher a percentage of non-agricuitural 
workers, it would mean that high unemploy¬ 
ment rates do not depress the non-agri¬ 
cultural wages relative to agricultural wages. 
This leads the author to conclude that higher 
unemployment rates are not indicative of 
higher incidence of poverty in this sector. 
Another study finds incidence of poverty to 
be higher for the $elf-emid(qied but lower for 
the regular wage emplo^ and casual 
labourers in the non-agricultural sector com¬ 
pared to their counterparts in agricultural 
sector. These studies, however, club together 
main workers and secondary workers in their 


frastruciure, institutions and organisations 
for capitalisation, to the benefit of rural 
induistries. 

The issues relating to capital requirements * 
of rural non-agricultural industries are not' 
much perceived nor are the capitai/outpuc. 
capital/iabpur, input/output ratios. These 
issues are bmieged with conceptual, measure¬ 
ment, and data problems. It is time that the 
strategy for growth of rural non-agricultatal 
sector is seen as an independent entity rather 
than as an ai^iendage to the urban or agri¬ 
cultural sector or as a consequence of urban 
sector and agricultural sector development. 

The Seminar on Non-Agricultural 
Empicyment in India: Trends and Prospects 
has initiated debate and brought together 


tor to fill the void created by the latter’s 
occupational shift to the non-agricultural 
occupations as entrepreneurs and equity 
contributors? 

Some apprdiension has been shown with 
regard to availability of equity capital in the 
rural non-agricultural sector. Similar ap¬ 
prehensions were expressed with regard to 
the agricultural sector once upon a time but 
the studies in the sixties shosred strong pro¬ 
pensities to save and invest, amongst the 
cultivators, so as to enable capital fonnation 
to keep pace with increases in labour supply 
thereby keeiting the capital-labour ratios 
constant. It will not be surprising to find a 
matching flow of capital frwa the rural sec¬ 
tor If the rural industrialisation reaUy takes 
off and experiencet a technological break¬ 
through. litis would, of course; demand an 
appropriate policy thrust. 

The PDUR reported in the NSSO surv^s 
may possibly prove td be either a temporary 
phenameotia. a ‘waitii^ period’ or a reflec¬ 
tion of the aqiiration of w^ge/casuatly 
•mplpyed to obtain better jobs. It may also 
to! oiUttctttnti phenomenon on accouitt of 
demand for labour and lag in 
. toe sujPftiy side. The analysis 


estimation a practice whose conceptual ap- 
propriatness is questionable Doubts may 
also be expressed about the comparability 
of the categories of self-employed and wage 
employees in rural non-agricultural and 
agricultural sectors. Will there not be some 
sort of skill specificity, especially in the case 
of the rural non-agricultural sector, even in 
such occupations as construction, which is 
known to be preferred by a certain section 
of the rural community am) may not be con¬ 
sidered as one where entries amj exits may 
be open at both the ends. There may be an 
element of stickiness of wages even in this 
aimarently non-unionised sector on account 
of inelasticities especially on dw supply side. 
This may have a bearing on the co-existence 
of high unemitioymeiit iates and high wages, 
like in urban formal markets though for en¬ 
tirely different reasons. The rural non- 
agricititunl labour market seems to be very 
complex ind very segmented, unlike the 
agricultural labour market, and there may 
exist common as well as complementary 
labour pools from which both the sectors in 
rund areas draw their supitiy of Iidwur 
resouices- The residual sector hypothesis 
may io some sagtiMitis whereas other 


researchers from different di.sciplines having 
different focuses but bearing on the subject. 


FurtlKoming 


Education for Devdopment 
social Awareness, Organisation and 
Technological Innovation 


by 

J.M. Hcredero 


MANOtlAR PUBLICATIONS 
2/6, Ansari Road, Daryaganj 
New Delhi • 110002 


.■toptoi «tof .l^>.i<w- 


J.K. 


Ltd. 


NOTICE 


It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that J-K- Synthetici IM. proposes to make an application to the Central Government 
in Bie Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under Sub-ieoion (9) of section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 
1969, for approval to the establishment of a new undertakins- Brief particulars of the proposal are as under.- 

1. Name and address of the Applicant : J-K- Synthetics Ud.« 

Kamla Ibwer, Kanpur 

2. Capital Structure of the applicant organisation 


Share Capital 


Equity Shares of Rs 10/- each 
Cum Red. Pref. Shares: 

—11% of Rs. 100/ each 
-14% of Rs. 100/ each 
—15% of Rs. 100/ each 


Manascment «ructure of the applicant 
organisation indicaiins the names of 
the Directors, including the /lAanaging/ 
Wholetime Oireaors and Manager, if any 

1. Dr. Gaur Han Singhania 
(Chairman & Managing Director) 

2. Shfi Govind Han Singhania 

(Vice Chairman & Managing Director) 

3. Shri Vadupati (Whotetime Director) 

4. Shri Ramapati (Wholetime Director) 

5. Shri Chtranjilal Jhunjhunwaia 

Indicate whether the proposal relates to the 
establishment of new undertaking 


Authorised Issued, Subscribed & 

(Rs./lakh) Paid-up (Rs /lakh) 


5. location of the New Undertaking 

6. Capital Structure of the proposed undertaking 

7. In case the proposal relates to the production, sotrage, 
supply, distribution, marketing or control of any goods/articles, 
indicate. 

i) Name of goods/articles 
li) Proposed licensed capacity 
iii) Estimated annual turnover 

8. In case the proposal relates to the provision 
of any service, state the volume of activity 
in terms of usual measures such as value, 
income, turnover, etc 

9. Cost of the project 

10. Scheme of Finance, indicating the amounts to be raised 
from each source 

i) EquityAIumulative Preference Shares—JKS, its Associates, in¬ 
cluding NRIs, Foreign Institutional Investors, Collaborators 
li) Foreign Currency loans/Extemal commercial borrowings/ 
suppliers' credit (Export credit) 
w) Fully or partially convertible debentures/ioans from 
financial institutions and banks, deposits, suppliers' credit 


B500.00 3843.36 

100.00 100.00 

1200.00 300.00 

20000 100.00 

10000 00 4343 36 

A Public Limited Company managed by two Managing Directors and 
two Wholetime Directors under the superintendence and control of 
the Board of Directors, The details are as under (As on 31-3-1989):- 

6. Sir Bhim Singh 

7. Shri Narendrajit Singh 

8. Shri Bharat Hari 

9. Shri S.S. Betrabet (Nominee of ICICI) 

10. Shri KC. AAittal (Nominee of G.I.C.) 

11 Shri K.B. Agarwal 

12. Shri Shailendra Swarup 

The proposal relates to implementing the expansion capacity of 
11,730 tpa of Polyester Filament Varn through a new undertaking 
under the name of India Synthetics Limited, and by way of change 
of location from the non-backward Dist. of Kota in Rajasthan 
Banswara, 'C Category backward District in the same State of 
Rajasthan 

Authorised Capital Rs. 2.00 crores (initially) 


Polyester Filament Yarn 

11,730 tpa covered bv letter of Intent No. U 61 (86) dated 7-2-1986 
Rs 99.00 crores (net sale value of produtt'on) at full production 
Not applicable 


Rs. 94.00 crores 
Rs. lakhs 


9400 


Any person interested m the matter may make a representation in quadrupftcate to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government 
or India, Shastri Bhovan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating 
the nature of his interest therein. 


..QATEOi This ^h day of Aug., 1989 
Hegistena Offkxi 
Kamla Ibwer, KANPUR (UR). 


For JlK. SyNTHinCS im 

Sd/- 

(i.R BAJM) 
SECRElARy 


EpMMiBie fad 


'* 1 ji'r: 



of 

S Vldyarthi 

The recent events in China point to the urgent need for smashing 
the capitalist system there, and the need for a genuine Marxist- 
Leninist Party in the interest of genuine communism. History will 
prove that only communism can save China. 


IT was not at all surprising that the western 
media and the governments of the major 
capitalist countries waxed lyrical over the re¬ 
cent developments in China, For long they 
had been proclaiming the demise of com¬ 
munism, and now the events leading up to 
June 4th gave them much succour. A tragic 
situation for the Chinese people became a 
cause for cheers and celebration as far as 
these gentry were concerned. 

Now that the smoke has cleared and it is 
becoming apparent that the faction ol Zhao 
Ziyang has been crushed, at least momen¬ 
tarily, one is witnessing the spectacle of con¬ 
torted exercises in damage control on the 
part of these various powers. Deng .Xiac^ing 
is alleged to base said that China represented 
‘a tasty morsel of meat’ for the foreign 
powers, and as Deng reasserts his command 
what these powers fear most is the toss of 
their economic influence m China. They 
recoil from thoughts of the possible geo¬ 
political realignments that may come about. 
It is increasingly being felt in the corridors 
of the White Hou.se, Westniitistei and the 
Quai d’Orsay that the wn- ig horse was back¬ 
ed. Hurriedly, they are trjirig to scramble 
over the obstacles created by their own florid 
rhetoric and make their peace with Deng. 
The pragmatism of merchants has taken over 
from the lusty cheers of ignorant louts. 

Disastrous though the events of the past 
month have been for the Chinese people, 
their continuing calvary under the reac¬ 
tionary regime of Deng Xiaoping is being 
relentlessly presented as the ‘evil fruits of 
communism’. In this regard, although there 
is much talk of the brazen mendacity of the 
Chinese government in denying that its 
troops ever opened flie in Tiananmen 
Square, there is scarcely a mention of the 
biggest mockery of truth, the biggest 
fraud—and that which both the Chinese 
government and the western press ceaselessly 
proclaim—which is the assertion that the 
Chinese state is a communist sute Once this 
basic lie is accepted, then only confusion can 
prevail. It will not be possible to explain the 
travails of the ‘democracy movement’, nor 
its protagonists or slogans. Its fundamental 
chmeter can and will be twisted at will to 
suit the particular agendas of various in¬ 
terested parties, and the genuine path for the 
emancipation of the Chinese people will be 
cluttered up by a hundred-and-one useless 
theories. 


development of the Chinese economy itself 
had provided ample proof of its essentially 
capitalist physiognomy. While the form or 
outward appearance this capitalism takes is 
different from the form of classical capita¬ 
lism, with the majority of industry in the 
hands of the state, and land not privately 
owned but 'leased for a generation', it is clear 
that the entire production in China — 
whether in town or country—relies on the 
making of profit as the sole motive of pro¬ 
duction, and the appropriation of this pro¬ 
fit by the rich, cither directly, through enlarg¬ 
ed Icaseholding rights in land, or through 
the bloated salaries and peiquisitcs of the 
managerial strata, the party functionaries 
and so on. if we add to this the fact that 
there has arisen m China a distinct and 
numerically significant private capitalist 
class—who themselves direaly own the 
means of production—and treat labour as 
a commodity in the most blatant fashion, 
as well as the presence of joint ventures with 
foreign capitalist firms, it becomes clear that 
the Chinese economy can under no cinrum- 
stanccs be described as ‘socialist' or ’com¬ 
munist'. .Stock markets have been set up in 
Shanghai, Beijing and Shenyang, as well as 
in several othci cities, with some types of 
share issue paying dividends based on pro¬ 
fits, and not just fixed interest. By now it 
is estimated that approximately 10,000 -om- 
panies in China have issued shares, and some 
companies in the eastern city of Shenzhen 
even issue shares to foreigners. The Chinese 
government is also clearly moving m the 
direction of privatising existing state-owned 
industries, hoping that a change in the/orm 
of ownership of capitalist property will 
somehow rescue the economy from its many 
pniblems. Tlic organ of the Communist ftrty 
of China, Renmm Ribao, gives prominent 
coverage to the views of right-wing econo¬ 
mists like l.i Yining, Hua Sheng and others 
who advocate masv lay-offs, price increases 
and the creation of a western-style share¬ 
holding capitalist system. Hua Sheng was 
quoted as saying that although Marx ‘was 
generally correct in the field of politics', he 
‘erred in economics by opposing private pro¬ 
perty’! Indeed Marx—were he alive today— 
would have had no compunction in labelling 
China a capitalist country. 

Predictably, the course of the reforms has 
caused severe dislocation in the economy 
and hardships for the people It has led to 
a great polarisation in the distribution of in¬ 
come in both the urban as well as rural areas, 
and large kulaks have reappeared for the 


first Ume since tte revotutipn of iM9 
expropriiued the large landowners. lUmpam 
inflation, estimated at between ^ and 40 per 
cent pet annum, and the increasing fear of 
unemployment coupled with the rapidly 
multiplying perception that a tiny minority 
is enriching itself at the expense of the ma¬ 
jority. have led to a situation where there is 
serious disaffection amongst vast sections of 
the people towards the direction in which. 
China is travelling. Already, more than 
fragmentary ev idence of popular resistance 
IS available. Ii has been reported that in Inner 
Mongolia, for example, the government has 
established special teams of bodyguards to 
protect entrepreneurs from the ire of the peo¬ 
ple. A businessman in the eastern city of 
hangyin had his factory smashed by frust¬ 
rated workers and he wa.s even sued to de¬ 
mand that he share his profits with the peo¬ 
ple. In Shenyang, a worker killed his factory 
ownci, and wa.s himself promptly executed. 
The residents of Shenyang, however, regard ■ 
the youth as a folk hero because the boss 
was considered a tyrant who got his 
come-uppuiicc 

COl M1.R kfcvolUiiON wnHlN 
C'Oli.S 11R Ri, VOU. I ION 

Siicli acts are mcrelv the most severe ex- 
pres.sionv ot the great aggravation of class 
tcn.sions and conflicts China has witnessed 
in recent years. These have pitied the workers 
and peasants against the capitalists and their 
‘communist’ party a.s well a.s the various sec¬ 
tions of the emerging Chinese elites against 
each other. \\’hile a piecise discussion of the 
composition of the dif ferent sections of the 
bourgeoisie is difficult to embark upon, it 
may be observed that, for example, the 
capitalisi.s in Shenzhen (right on the border 
with Hong Kong) wlio are bent on increasing 
the penetration of foreign capital and who 
see that penetration as a prime source of per¬ 
sonal enrichment have a definite basis for 
contradictions with the emerging kulaks or 
with the capitalists from outside the special 
enclaves, with bureaucratic capital and so 
on. Those sections of the bourgeoisie iinked 
with say the US could also have a tendency 
to come into conflict with those nurtured Iqr 
lapan, or others. Within classical capitalist 
countries, these conflicts rarely take on an 
acute or violent form partly because of the 
role the ‘pluralist’, multi-party system of 
boutgcois democracy' pilays in mediating and 
modulating these conflicts. The recent bit¬ 
ter factional struggle in the Chinese pwty 
is evidence that under a different juridical 
framework, one would have actually seen the 
emergence of different political parties, but 
the contradictions among the Cldnese ruling 
classes have not, at the present junctuiev 
reached such a sustained levd. The reforms 
are strengthening the process of class for* 
mation, but this process has yet to be played 
out fully. In Poland something akin to 
Western stv le ‘parliamentary democracy* has 
already emerged, and perhaps China is on 
that path. 
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Reality of Chinese economy 
L ong before the recent tumult began, the 





The CMacK leutanfidD bM dMwn itt^f 
wSbig and able to eqpii^ the contitdictions 
be t yeeHthetw»u pti ' p o wEn ,aawdlasbet- 
ween the US, Europe and Japan to achieve 
ttt goal of becoming a major player in the 
geoitntqic itruggle for markets and global 
spheres of influence. From the early seven¬ 
ties, this has been the direct thrust of their 
foreign policy, with the Mao Zedong regime 
issuing fblsome praise for and allying itself 
with the EEC ami the US, and developing 
the pragmatic “Theory of the Three Worlds" 
for the klerdogical legitimisation of its 
counter-revolutionary moves. Ibday there 
can be no doubt that the Chinese govern¬ 
ment is a coumer-revolutionary goverament. 
The dominant seaions of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie have definite plans to turn China 
into an imperialist superpower, and are will¬ 
ing to accept f(»<dgn credits and investments 
only insofar as they assist them in that goal. 
But they are wary of turning China into a 
vassal of any other power, and atQr capitalist 
or ultra-reactionary elements who desire 
ndations of close proximity with other im¬ 
perialists are bound to be viewed with 
distaste by the domiiuuit sections. This is one 
of the reasons for the continuous infighting 
and jockeying for power within the Com¬ 
munist Party of China. The important point 
to stress is ttot, even today, there is not much 
disagreement with regard to fundamentals: 
anti-communism and fear of revolution are 
as much a part of the outlook of Li Peng 
and Deng ps they are for the Zhao Ziyang 
group. Disagreements arose and will con¬ 
tinue to arise over the precise shape and con¬ 
tours of the path of counter-revolution, and 
in this, the speed of change and the degree 
of alliance with other imperialist powers are 
very definite factors. The path of reforms 
also throws up some sections who gain and 
some who lose from within the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, and this becomes another ex¬ 
plicit bone of contention. At times, such 
disputes and conflicts can flare up, and 
recognised norms of resolution within the 
apparatus of the party no longer suffice. 
Armed clashes can break out. Police 
measures may be used. Such is the basis for 
the counter-revolution within the counter- 
. revolution. 

Meaning of ‘Democracy’ 
Movement 

The faction of the Communist Ruty of 
. China led by Zhao JSyang utilised the death 
of another kindred spirit and strong cham¬ 
pion of the current ‘reforms—indeed a pro¬ 
ponent of their extension and further 
dcqpening—Hu Yhobang, to test the waters 
. of oounter-revolution. It wgs reported that 
titousands of ‘students’ join^ him in 
organising Hu’s funeral in a demonstrative 
tia^n, openly issuing caBt for_ greater 
Tibefalisation’, a euphemism for'what ist 
tyT"*****y bourgeois demoaacy and a| 
gpeed-up of the market-oriented refornu. j 
'the western media roared with ^tproval, | 
and after a short period of stock tak^ the I 


larger movpmg&t 
slogans bdlnd "greater 


diemocraH?^ and 


sbrnm to be reaetkuiary. In tlte mtSse 


‘Vmti-corruptiaH", and with the same student 
leaders of Brijing University in the leader¬ 
ship. At one point it was estimated that close 
to half a million people took to the streets 
in Beijing, and there can be no doubt that 
this was a reflection of the tremendous hard¬ 
ship and exploitation the Chinese people had 
endured, particularly in recent years. They 
took to the streets to vent their anger and 
frustration against the regime and no doubt 
lent to the demonstrations a more popular 
character than had previously been displayed. 
For a moment it looked like the genuine 
grievances of working people might be arti¬ 
culated—their hatred of the capitalist 
system, its inflation, unemployment and in¬ 
come inequalities, their hatted of the foreign 
capitalists who had reappeared on Chinese 
soil, etc—but as events rapidly unfolded, this 
proved to be a pipe-dream. The ‘student’ 
leaders lodged in Tiananmen Square made 
several appeals that they wished to confine 
the ‘democracy’ movement to students only, 
or rather only to those who shared their nar¬ 
row agenda and, either for this or for other 
subjective reasons, the large crowds that had 
taken to the streets in the beginning rapidly 
thinned out. The students demanded ‘demo¬ 
cracy’, and yet were silent about the capitalist 
system in China whose very existence is the 
negation of democracy. The hidden agenda 
of these student leaders was, of course, that 
which they bad prematurely raised during 
Hu Yaobang’s funeral—for more capitalist 
reforms and foreign capital—but which if 
directly raised, would never have struck a 
chord of sympathy with the people. Hence 
the counter-revolutionary agenda was 
deliberately cloaked in imprecision and 
nebulousness, with some student leaders go¬ 
ing so far as to say that what they wanted 
was ‘democracy*, although they weren’t sure 
what exactly it was! 

Of course in such movements, the battle 
lines are rarely drawn with such accuracy 
that one can characterise all those who 
demonstrated during those fateful days as 
counter-revolutionary. It U not unlikely that 
progressive individuals and faces—especially 
from the working class—might have bent 
associated with the movemeru, at least in its 
earliest stages, but thqr were clearly uiuble 
to impart a progressive agenda to its overall 
character, save for some desultory references 
to the evils of inflation. It was also reported 
in the western media that some of the pro¬ 
testors were singing the Internationale, the 
Communist anthem, but one cannot con¬ 
clude much from that fact alone. The 
Chinese leadership too takes pride in sing¬ 
ing it, and this is not surprising since it is 
a symbolic souree of l^dmacy in a coun¬ 
try where the people hawe strong and ancient 
sentiments for communism. In any event, it 
was surprising that the demonstrators, albeit 
professing naivete when asked what kind of 
democracy they envisaged, should have 
chosen as a symbol for their ‘democracy’ 
replicas of the ‘Statue of Liberty’, a symbol* 


world’s peoples, the Statue of Libmy 
epitomises US imperialism, the biggest 
enemy of democracy on earth, and it is hard 
to believe that the ‘studenu’ were unaware 
of this. Maiv of the *students’ also held aloft 
banners and placards praising perestroika 
and glasnost. which have also become the 
watchwords of world reaction. Instead of 
such symbols and slogans being removed 
and their promoters ruthlessly driven out of 
the movement, the 'students’ loudly pro¬ 
claimed their affiliatioiu and class partisan¬ 
ship by choosing an incanution of the 
Statue of Liberty—the so-called ‘Goddess 
of Freedom and Democracy^—as the final 
symbol of their movement. That is how 
history will remember them. Fitting indeed, 
for now the overall character of their move¬ 
ment can never be in doubt. 

A lot has been said and written about the 
provocative and distorted manner in which 
the capitalist media reported the events in 
China. In their coverage, they chose to ac¬ 
complish several tasks simultaneously. First¬ 
ly, it was to besmirch the banner of commu¬ 
nion by constant allusion to the Chinese 
government as ‘communist’, even though all 
the facts showed its capitalist and indeed, 
fascist nature. Secondly, it was to raise the 
prestige of capitalism by presenting the open 
protagonists of capitalism in China as 
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the terrible economic pr^lms fiicing the 
people as a ctmsequence of the capitalist 
system that exists in that country. Tliiidly— 
. and this is in reference to the broadcasts of 
the US government’s ‘Voice of America’ 
radio station about how fighting between 
dinerent units of the Chinese array had 
‘already begun’ (although there was no 
evidence for this)—they aimed to provoke 
a civil war situation in China with the 
ultimate aim of installing a government 
more amenable to foreign imperialists, and 
in particular, to American interests. 

The Chinese government, by taking mili¬ 
tary steps, proved that it was more than 
capable of meeting the threats and violence 
of the ‘students' and brought this counter¬ 
revolution within the counter-revolution to 
an end. The cutthroats of the ruling faaion 
will now exact a bloody revenge on the cut¬ 
throats who dared oppose them, and this 
factional struggle will also bring more 


trage^ fm- the CIM^Nie as many 
innoctmt people and ■eauindy progressive 
elements wUl also undoubtedly be identified 
and annihilated. The capitalist ecoitomy of 
China will remain untouched and the pro¬ 
cess of ‘refmm’ is bound to deepen, caus¬ 
ing great problems for the Chinese working 
people. 

The stage has thus been set for the 
Chinese working class and peasantry to 
make their appearance, united, and with a 
genuinely revolutionary party of their own. 
The recent events in China, far from con¬ 
firming the demi.se of communism, are 
merely an urgent confirmation of the 
necessity of ending the rule of the anti- 
people factions of the Communist Party of 
China, of the necessity of smashing the 
ci^ritalist system existing in that country, of 
the necessity of building a genuine Marxist- 
Leninist Party, of the necessity for genuine 
communism. History will prove that only 
communism can save China. 


MALAYSIA 

Towards a Two-Party System? 

M G G Pillai 


At last Malaysia faces the possibility of a two-party system, but 
whether this would be accepted by the dominant Malays remains 
to be seen. 


THE Malaysian prime minister, Seri 
Mahathir iMohamed, in control of the 
federal and state governments as ever, con¬ 
tinues to look over his shoulders as he 
attempts to wean those in the Malay com¬ 
munity that reject his leadership. The near 
unanimity with which he was accepted as 
prime minister in 1981 has all but disap¬ 
peared. The six by-elections since the split 
within the United Malays National Organi¬ 
sation (UMNO), which dominates the ruling 
National Front coalition, showed that sup¬ 
port is still wanting. His party won the by- 
election in the state assembly constituency 
of Ikmbatan, in Johore state, on August S, 
but not as decisively as it thought it would. 

The National Front has won elections, 
almost always, with non-Malay support; 
some credit Ibngku Razaleigh’s group with 
taking more than SO per cent of the Malay 
votes so far. This is what makes UMNO 
Baru’s position more precarious than it is 
thought to be Without Malay support, 
Mahathir remains a lame duck, even with 
his huge majorities in parliament and the 
states. But his problem is that his own 
UMNO Bara is divided hopelessly; with fac¬ 
tions reserving their venom for their op- 
ponenu in the party rather than for 'Rngku 
Razaleigh and his supportm. 

Now, Ibngku Razalei^ has formed a poli¬ 
tical party, Semangat ’46 (Spirit of *46), and 
a coalition of opposition political parties. 
Called the-.Angkatan Perpaduan Ummah 


(People's Unity Front), the coalition would 
forge links with opposition political parties 
like the Democratic Action iWty (DAP) and 
displace the Nationad Front as the govern¬ 
ment. The problems within UMNO Baru 
overshadowed the by-electiun in 'Ikmba'an. 
Johore remaim divided on its support for 
UMNO Baru; the refusal of UMNO Baru 
in Johore to admit as members several men 
and women, including Sbahrir Samad, the 
former cabinet minister, has not hriped. The 
decision was reversed by the UMNO 
supreme council in the midst of the cam¬ 
paigning, but it did not have the impact it 
thought it would. 

Ihe difference.s between the UMNO Baru 
secretary-general, Mohamed Rahmat, and 
the chief minister of Johore, 'Bm Sri 
Muhyuiddin 'Vhsin. did not help Muhyuiddin 
Yssin had to be ordered by federal UMNO 
Baru to take charge of the by-elections, but 
he proved himself to be a much more 
capable politician and campaign director 
than his opponents gave him credit for. It 
would be more diffindt now for Mohamed 
Rahmat to displace him as chief minister, 
much as he wants to. 

What the six by-riections have shown so 
far is that both UMNO Baru and Semangat 
’46 have become more confufont about their 
reflective positions, in the early by-elections, 
the challenger always had the advantage, but 
that has been narrowed 1^ UMNO Baru’s 
bigger resources and its Intuitive selecting of 


cap^Ie pimple to ran itt campdgns. The 
one common thread in all the by-eleetiotis ; 
has been that the winner always had a bet¬ 
ter organisation. If anything, UMNO Bara 
has pushed Semangat ’46 and its allies on 
the defensive. 

UMNO Baru campaigned in each by-dec- 
tibn on local issues and gave them a natiotud 
perspective, while Semangat ’46 did the op- 
poshe In Bimbatan, Semangat ’46 was 
hampered by the aggressive campaigning by 
PAS workers, most of whom came from out 
of the State, and by the DAP. What has hap¬ 
pened is that the series of by-elections, in¬ 
stead of damaging UMNO Baru as many 
had thought they would, have strengthened 
its organisation. Semangat ’46, on the other 
hand, finds the internal problems .surfacing 
embarrassingly in the face of a determined 
challenge from UMNO Baru. 

Ikmbatan had its local difficulties for 
UMNO Baru. The member of Parliament 
for Pulai, Mohamed Rahmat, is not only 
disliked but is also determined to reduce 
what support both the former deputy prime 
minister, Musa Hitam, and Shahrii Samad 
have in the party. But without them the 
Johore UMNO Baru would continue to be 
split. It is widely believed that it is Rahmat 
who campaigned hard to prevent Musa’s and 
Shahrir's supporters from being admitted in¬ 
to UMNO. On top of that, Rahmat has been 
wanting to end his political career by being 
chief minister. But Muhyuiddin Yasin is not 
about to give up easily. 

Much money, more than is legalty allow¬ 
ed. was spent 1^ both UMNO and Semangat 
’46. Of the four candidates, the two in¬ 
dependents were at best spoilers. UMNO 
Baru won because of its better organisation 
and because the opposition had too many 
outsiders campaigning on its behalf. But 
again it was the non-Malay voters who en¬ 
sured the party's victory. It is this absence 
of a clear support from the Malay communi¬ 
ty that is UMNO Baru’s Achilles heel. 

That is the contradiction. You cannot 
hope to have legitimacy without majority 
support among the Malay community, but 
you cannot hope to form a government 
without non-Malay support. UMNO dearly 
has the latter, but of the former it is uncer¬ 
tain; Semangat '46 has about the same sup¬ 
port among the Malays as UMNO has, but 
of non-Malay support it is uncertain. Which 
is why the battle is evenly matched, alibou^ 
by being in power, UMNO Baru has a clear 
edge. 

Ultimately victory depends on how effec- 
lively each group can get all the three races 
to the polling booths. But who has the man¬ 
date to govern would have to wait the general 
elections; perhaps it would not be clear even 
then. Which is why Semangat ’46 is building 
a coalition of opposition Malay and non- 
Malay parties. At last Malaysia faces the 
possibility of a two-party system; biri 
whether it would be accepted by the Malaysy 
who widd political power, remains to be 
seen. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 
SHRI K.K. BIRLA 

DELIVERED AT THE 21 ST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE COMPANY ON 
30TH AUGUST 1989 



Shri K.K. Biria 


I have sreat pleasure in weicomins 
you to the 21st Annual General 
Meetins of our Company. Vbu have 
already received the annual report 
with the audited accounts and the 
Directors' Report for the 15-month 
period ending March 31, 1989. I seek 
your permission to take them as read 

The Economy 

The year 1988-89 was a significant 
period for our economy as it was mark¬ 
ed by remarkable growth both in 
agricultural and industrial sectors. With 
this growth trend, the economy is pois¬ 
ed for further substantial gains. View¬ 
ed in the background of successive 
droughts, the performance of the 
economy speaks for its inherent 
strength and resilience. 

MKfe owe this performance mainly to 


the improved utilisation of capacities 
built up over four decades of plann¬ 
ed development higher efficiency and 
judicious management of the food 
economy. Of course we must hail our 
farmers for then hard work and 
pragmatism to adopt the new scientific 
methods in their agricultural practices 
The economic policies initiated by our 
Prime Minister, Shri Rajiv Gandhi, bas¬ 
ed on growth, liberalisation, self 
reliance and social justice have provid¬ 
ed a new impetus to growth 

In the agricultural sector, the year 
1988-89 witnessed a smart recovery 
from the depressing spell cast by fre¬ 
quent drougfits. During the year, the 
output of foodgrains rose by about 
23% from 138 million tonnes to over 
170 million tonnes The excellent per¬ 
formance of agriculture in the fourth 
year of the Seventh Plan augurs well for 
the years to come, particularly in view 
of indications of another good mon¬ 
soon in 1989. 

Whilst on the subject of agriculture, 
special mention needs to be made of 
the successful work carried out by the 
Technology AAission on Oilseeds ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of India in 
May 1986. This Mission has brought to 
the fore the best of production, pro¬ 
cessing and management technologies 
available to accelerate self reliance. It 
is now expected that the objective to 
produce 16 to 18 million tonnes of 
oilseeds in 1989-90 will be rrwt thereby 
cutting imports by half- 

The industrial sector has ateo acquit- 
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ted.itself ch^^bly. As per-Govenv' 
ment of India's provisional estimates for 
1988-89 the industrial sector achieved 
a growtf) rate of around nine per cent. 
Most industries recorded significant in¬ 
creases in produaion. The manufactur¬ 
ing sector, which accounts for four- 
fifths of our industrial production, has 
done particularly vi«ll. 

However, in spite of excellent 
economic fundamentals, the economy 
continues to face major challenges on 
the balance of payment front. The 
surge in imports partly necessitated by 
the previous year's drought together 
with the rise in the international com¬ 
modity prices has aggravated an 
already difficult situation. In this con¬ 
text, one of the bright spots is the 
reduction in fertiliser imports from 
around Rs. 1400 crores in 1985-86 to 
less than Rs. 500 crores in 1987-88. 
Credit to a large extent goes to the in¬ 
digenous fertiliser industry which, by 
increasing production, has helped 
mitigate the balance of payments 
problem. 

Fertiliser Scene 

After four years of low growth in 
consumption on account of droughts, 
1988-89 witnessed a jump in consump¬ 
tion by over 93% to 111 million tonnes 
of nutrients. Fertiliser is a key input in 
the growth of our agriculture. In view 
of the need to p.'-ovide food for a 
growing population, it would be 
necessary to increase fertiliser produc¬ 
tion capacity both by building new 
plants and by removing the bottle¬ 
necks in the case of existing ones. Vbu 
are aware that some of the plants 
which were to be completed during 
the Seventh Plan period will now have 
to be phased for completion in the 
Eighth Plan. Although we may not feel 
the crunch immediately, it is estimated 
that by the mid-nineties, with a higher 
rate of consumption coupled with an 
inadequate production capability, the 
country would again face a substantial 
import gap as far as fertilisers are con¬ 
cerned. I am aware that the govern¬ 
ment and the industry are genuinely 
concerned about this problem and will 
take timely action to forestall the 
situation. 

Financial Results 

I am glad to say that during the 
15-month period under review, our 
good track record has shown further 
improvement. The financiat results ct 
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the company during the period show' 
a gross profit of Rs. 2619.23 iakhs as 
against Rs. 1601.97 lakhs for the 
12-month period in 1987. The profit 
tjefbre tax was Rs. 2121.15 lakhs as 
compared to Rs. 854.09 lakhs m the' 
previous year. Similarly, the net profit 
was higher at Rs. 1206.15 lakhs as 
against Rs. 434.90 lakhs last year. This 
excellent financial performance is in 
dicative of the strength and vitality of 
our company. 

Our plant is the heart of our opera¬ 
tions, and I am happy to say that it con¬ 
tinues, to live up to its reputation as 
one of the most efficient plants in the 
country. In fact we won for the second 
successive year the Fertiliser Association 
of India’s award for the best produc 
tion performance in nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers. We continued to maintain our 
record of high capacity utilisation of all 
the plants. During the period under 
review, wc manufactured 454355 MT 
of urea, 23^09 MT of CAP and 215896 
MT of NRK respectively. The principal 
constraint in the case of NPK and DAP 
was disruption in supplies of 
phosphoric acid, resulting in the shut¬ 
down of our phospnatic plants from 
February-March 1989 for reasons 
beyond our control. We have made 
representations to the Government of 
India for reimbursement of standing 
charges during periods of plant shut¬ 
down due to unavailability of 
phosphoric acid Considering the cir¬ 
cumstances leading to this industry 
wide shutdown, we are confident that 
this issue which from industry stand¬ 
point is very curcial, will be favourably 
considered by the Government. 

Coming to our performance in sales, 

I am happy to say that thanks to a good 
monsoon and greater sales efforts, our 
turnover in 1988-89 was higher at 
918227 tonnes as compared with 
639286 tonnes in the previous twelve 
months. We are grateful to the Govern¬ 
ment for taking prompt measures to 
combat the glut conditions which 
plagued the industry in the previous 
two years by withholding urea imports 
and by resorting to a judicious use of 
ECA allocation. These measures have 
had, undoubtedly, a salutary effect in 
stabilising the market. 

New Prpicets 

From this forum I have talked about 
our new projects from time to time. 
The giant gas-based fertiliser plant. 



which we had promoted for setting up 
near Sawai AAadhopur has now been 
assigned a new location, near 
Gadepan m district Kota. The name of 
the company promoted by Zuari to im¬ 
plement the project has been chang¬ 
ed from Aravali Fertilisers Utd. to Cham- 
bal Fertilisers & Chemicals Limited in 
view of the change in site. Vou are 
aware that the earlier site had to be 
changed because of revised guidelines 
prescribed by the Ministry of Environ¬ 
ment and Forests. 

you will be glad to know that the 
■work on Chambal gas-based plant has 
commenced. Wc have already taken 
possession of land admeasuring 644 
acres at Gadepan and the tempo of 
work will nevv gain considerable 
momentum. 

I must mention here that doubts 
have been ra.sed in some quarters 
regarding the vability of new gas- 
based projects m the light of the 
changes in the 'Itention price norms. 
After careful tnought, we feel that the 
oasic economiv. justification of the 
Chambal project having been well 
recogniseii, thf' representation made 
to Governmer-t of India to review 
favourably the new parameters of the 
fertiliser retention price formula is 
bound to be needed, as fertiliser is so 
vital for the progress of our agriculture. 

Food processing is a fast greywng in¬ 
dustry lO the couritry. Its importance 
IS demonstrateo by the fact that the 
government has set up a new ministiy 
to promote ths 'ndustry. To participate 
in this grov/th sector, we had put up 
a proposal to set up a hundred per 
cent cxport-crienied food processing 
project in Himachal Pradesh. This pro¬ 
posal has now been cleared by the 
Government 

The company s search for new op¬ 
portunities for diversification con 
tinues. We have the resources and the 
skills to undertake such new projects. 
Presently, the contpamy is actively pur¬ 
suing various new projects including 
manufacture cf cement, telecom¬ 
munication equipment, and optical 
fibre cables 

Environment 

It is a mattcf of pride that we have 
continued to maintain high standards 
of environmental proteaion. Our effort 
is not just to control pollution in accor¬ 
dance with rules, but we have also a 


commitment to protect and improve 
the living landscape around us. Ybu will 
be glad to know that the Zuari plant 
was shortlisted by the Fertiliser 
Association of India Awards Commit¬ 
tee for the 1967 Best Environmental 
Protection Award 

Our plant is also reputed for its ex¬ 
cellent safety performance. Over the 
years, owing to stringent practices 
followed in the plant and tne full 
cooperation of the employees and 
tiieir participation m the effort to keep 
our operations safe all the time wt. 
have mainidined an excellent safety 
record 

You are aware that your company 
has a comprehensive programme for 
rural action and community aevetop- 
.ment. Wfe continue to play a larger role 
than just manufacturing and selling of 
fertilisers. We arc closely associated 
with nat'Onai programmes such as 
dryland farming and intensive district 
development. We continue to bring to 
the farmers the latest in agronomic 
technology by conducting training pro¬ 
grammes for farmers, visits of farmers 
to agricultural research centres and ex¬ 
tended block demonstrations Our 
award of scholarships to deserving 
students, ana a’d to cultural and 
educational institutions, are other ex¬ 
amples of our comimitment to com¬ 
munity welfare 

Our industrial relations have con¬ 
tinued to be cordiaL This is largely due 
to the dedication and unstinted sup¬ 
port of cur emp'oyecs and others. On 
vour behalf and on may own behalf. 

1 take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation for their cooperation I 
am sure that they will continue to main¬ 
tain the high standafos for w'hich our 
company IS know-n 

I woula also like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express our gratitude to the 
Goverment of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Goa for then unfailing 
guidance ana support i also thank our 
collaborators M.''s USX Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, USA for thei' continuing 
cooperation. 

Thank you 


This does not purport to be a record 
cf the proceed^nss of the Annual 
General Meeting 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Mobilising Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 

Sharad Patil 

The victory of the total Indian revolution that will abolish caste, 
sexual and class inequalities inextricably linked to the 
revolutionary mobilisation of the SC and ST masses. 

AS is well known the scheduled castes con- muhities. There are numerous examples of 
stitute IS per cent of the Indian population how such communities later sank to un- 
and the scheduled tribes 7.S per cent, and touchability. A classic example is of the 
together they make up 22.5 per cent of the Mahar untouchable caste. Excavations at 
fndian people. But the implications of this Sanjan reveal that the tribes of Kolis and 
post-independence fact are usually missed Mahars formed a tribal confederation 
by sodologists and political activists of the (/sangha-gana) which ruled the country 

opposition. The ruling party, the Con- thereabouts {janapada'i at least up to 

gress(I), is instinctively conscious of not only AD 500.’ The once sovereign tribe of 
the fact, but of the pluralist advantage flow- Mahars later, i e, after the break up of the 
iog from it. The greatest failure of the left sangha-gana, sank to untouchability, though 
lies in not realising this advantage of the rul- the Koli caste has remained niravasita or 
ing party. non-untouchable Sudras according to the 

In the pre-independence period Muslims Paninian. grammatical rule II 4.10.^ It 
were the biggest minority in India which is should be noted that the STs still consider 
why the British assigned the most important the Mahars to be untouchables! 
place to this minority as part of their It is thus that the SCs and Slk form the 

strategy of counteracting the freedom move- base of the caste pyramid which is devoid 

ment. In post-independence India the SCs of any staircase as aptly described by 
and Slk have become the biggest minority Ambedkar. 

suid hence they have assumed the most What this means in the present social 
pivotal place in the strategy of the ruling revolutionary context is that the SCs/STs 
Congress Party in counteracting the left together constitute the motive force of the 
movement. anti-caste democratic revolution. Thrir unity 

But here the similarity ends and dis- of contradictions should not be seen as in¬ 
similarity begins. Muslims are a religious surmounuble impediments but as assets, 
minority and not second class dtizens in this Unless we understand the meaning of the 
country. Like every non-Hindu Indian motive force of the anti-caste democratic 
jwligion. Islam has also been affected by the revolution we will not be able to know the 
caste system. But not being an inseparable historical task or mission of this most 
part of the system, the Muslims are not one hapless section of the Indian people who, 
of the basic forces interested in abolishing as averred by all historians—Dalit and non¬ 
it. Hence they ate not a motive force of the Dalit alike—never revolted in Indian history. 

, Indian democratic revolution, though they 

are an important ally of the democratic MOTIVE FORCE OF INDIAN Democratic 
- forces. REVouJTiON 

As against this the SCs and STs both are 

broadly inseparable parts of the caste system The third estate of pre-revolutionary 
—its mainstay and foundation. Why broad- western European societies was denied 

ly? Because except for the proletarianised democracy by their feudal rulers. That is wlqr 
Slk incorporated in Sahu' (Diku) areas, the the French Revolution raised the riogan of 
scheduled tribes still living in contiguous ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity'. The 
scheduled areas as peasant proprietors are western bourgeois democratic revolutions U- 
; iiot integrated into the caste system but are quidated feudalism and thereby gave demo- 
bn its fringe Nevertheless, thiise tribes are cracy along with land to their respective thM 

frllso treated as Ati-Sudras by the Sahus as estates. In India not ordy the soda! 
j;:is evident from the relations between them lefOTmers of the last century but even Tilak 

ij'in states like IVipura. As for the pro- said tiiat India lost her freedom due to the 

yletarianisedSlk incorporated in Sahu areas, caste system and that unkss the caste system 

\ifbeDharmasastra includes them in the Ad- is abohshed she would rwt regain her 

;vSudra category, but does not consider them freedom.* Tte non-Brahndn movement was 

i as untouchables.* These two stages denote in ftiU swing during the Tllafc eta in Maha- 
the process of how backward tribes were in- rashtra and south India. According to the 
.coiporated into the caste system as com- Mandal Commission's Report iMi-Sudras 


(22.5 per cent) and Sudras or OBCs (52 per 
(%nt) together constitute 74.5 per cent of the 
Indian population and are victims of the 
caste system. Only abolition of the caste 
system can give them true democracy. In the 
initial period of the National Congress the 
Social Reform Conferenix was held in a' 
common pandal. Though freedom and 
social reform in those days were meant for 
the high castes/classes, newrtheless fieedtnn 
and social democracy were thought to be in¬ 
separable. This was the original conception 
of Indian democratic revolution. But when 
the social reformtTS were driven out of Con¬ 
gress, this original conception fell into disuse 
and disrepute. Why? 

All sorts of resisons ate given except the 
basic one. According to Communist Inter¬ 
national the bourgeoisie of every country 
that was to make its democratic tevolution 
became funky after the Russian socialist 
revolution and thereafter it became its nature 
to betray its own democratic tevolution. But 
that was not the case in pre-1917 India. In 
that period the bourgeoisie was the motive 
force of every bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion Why then did the Indian capitalist 
class, whose intelligentsia led the Congress, 
allow this to happen? Was it because it was 
compradore? Such a bourgeoisie does not 
establish its freedom organisation. Was it 
because it was weak? Why did it then not 
become strong by accepting co-operation, 
preferred by leaders of the Sudra peasantry 
like Phule and others? This question asked 
during the dosing decades of the last coitury 
is itself the answer. 

Indian capitalists are still not a class ac¬ 
cording to O R Gadgil.* He calls them a 
community, not a class. Its members are 
drawn exclusively from Bania castes and 
communities. The greatest leader of the 
Indian national movement was a Bania. His 
most powerful lieutenant was a Ifatel, leader 
of the dominant peasant caste of Cujarat, 
and his most popular lieutenant was a 
Kashmiri Brahman. Such a pseudo-class of 
capitalists and its intelligentsia has its in- 
teiest only in political and economic eman¬ 
cipation and not the social one. Indian 
freedom movmnent did not usher its age of 
enlighteiunent as experienced in die west. No 
onslaught was lauiKhed on Indian religions, 
the reason being that official jdiilosophy of 
the Indian Ijjlatioiial Congress was not 
materialism, but, from the bqinning was the 
caste-defen^ng monist Vedanta. 

Bouigeds economists of India have 
adopted the class economy of the west. 
Behaviourists and stray Marxist sociologists 
and political scientists now fael the need for. 
building up a caste political economy,* An 
(dt-sided onslaught on the caste religion of 
India was and is the pie-condltipn of Indian 
enUghtenment not only itor humanist or 
socialist purposes, but fCT. bourgeois econo¬ 
mics as wdl. The caste rdigkw is bfsed on 
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- cutMindaoB-cwiimUp bytlieAti-Sii^ 
csatei and commuiiitiet. Hcncc^ tjtt aboU- 
tioa of feudal landhoMingi enacted by the 
oentnd and state Congreu tovenunentf and 
lands distributed under the various ceiling 
acts beneflted not oiily affluent toiants but 
solely the peasant castes. SC and ST rural 
poor were deprived of this beneHt.* 

Class societies have one poverty line. 
Indico economisu ape western class econo¬ 
mics and use one poverty line for the whole 
country. In providing conMitutionid reser¬ 
vations for the SCs and Sik it has been ad¬ 
mitted by the rulers that the SCs and Slk are 
the poorest and the most backward of the 
Indian poor. Vijay Nayak and Shailsja 
Prasad had to write a paper entitled *00 
Levds of Living of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled IHbes*.’ The Mandal Commis¬ 
sion had to recommend reservation for the 
OBCs. The poor of the OBCs live on the se¬ 
cond poverty line of India. And then there 
is the third poverty line of the poor of the 
forward castes. So whenever bourgeois class 
economists say that the poverty I'uie has gone 
up to 48.13 per cent for the whole country 
and 50.82 per cent for its rural areas, we have 
to imagme—we can only do that at fuesent— 
■the poverty lines of the SCs/STk and the 
OBCs. Whm these class economists av that 
the per capita consuniption of fabrics has 
fallen ffom 17 metres in the pre-indepen¬ 
dence period to 13.63 metres at present, and 
will go down more after the enactment of 
the new textile poii^ of the Rajiv govern¬ 
ment, we are left to imagine the clothing of 
the SC/ST and the OBC masses. This three- 
tiered depth of Indian poverty can scarcely 
be revealed by class statistics. 

This is how the home market is develop¬ 
ing. India has become self-suffldent in 
foodgrains and can now build up its reserve 
stocks. But there is no corresponding in¬ 
crease in industrial productioii.This crisis in 
industrial production is attributed by Kartik 
Rai, an economist of the CPI(M), to. the 
decreasing purchasing capacity of the class 
of consumers.”’ 

When India has the largest number of il¬ 
literates (44 crores) in the world, her live 
registers of engrloyniein esefaanges show that 
in IS years ha educated unemployed has 
gone up fiom 40 lakhs to 2.5 crores. Her 
literacy has again to be understood in caste 
tetms. Though the literacy rate for the whole 
country is 36 pa cent, it is 21 pa cent for 
the SCs and 16 pa cent for the Slk. The 
gicatbat sufferen ara of course^ women of 
the SCa/SIk. If the Bteracy rate for all In- 
(Bas woman is 24 pa cent, h is 48 pa cent 
fla urban women and 10 pa con for tuiul 
women. Out of 281 lakh rural Itaate women 
onty 17 hddi an SC literate women and 7 
lakh ST Hterate women. SC and ST illiteracy 
is going (n increase in the Seventh Han 
pertod. India qtends only 3 pa cent of na- 
tiotiai inomne mi education in compariscm 
with the 6 pa cent by many dewlopittg 
codaiiilM. Out .of ha total allocatton for 


bdifoidfon die foam of eduea^ 
decMrJng while the sban'of higba eduea- 
tkm is increasing. Durtagt the period 1950-83 
primary schools increased by 2B pa cent pa 
yev while coUega and univershia increas¬ 
ed by6pa cent. Inchan education is not only 
an fotist class education but also ditist caste 
education. 

India’s bonded labourers are exclusively 
drawn from the SC an d ST. The Steve marka 
of Dholpur in Rajasthan, where SC and ST 
women from all ova northan India are 
sold, flouiisha right unda Delhi’s nose. The 
majority of women prostituta bdong to the 
SCs and Slk. 

The poverty, Uiteracy, destitution, oppres¬ 
sion and bondage of the SCs and Slk, which 
constitute the base of the caste tower, re¬ 
mains intact; rather has been incrouing in 
independent India. That is why the SC and 
ST massa are the motive force of the Indian 
democratic revolution. 

What is the meaning of motive force in 
the context of Marxist terminolt^y? 

meaning of ‘Motive-Force* in 
Dialectical Movement 

The Oxford dictionary defina ‘motived as 
*8 mova, instigator, promota’. The mova 
of a social revolution is that seaion of a 
today that needs sodai revolution the most 
There can be no sodai revolution unless the 
common people feel the need for it. Every 
social revolution is made by the common 
peofde. But this formulaticm leads us 
nowhere. The Dasa or slave voriur rose in 
revolt against the oligarchic (sangAa-geno) 
society in the 6th century BC and overthrow¬ 
ing mama soday ushered the feudal Jati 
soday. But who promoted the social revtdu- 
tion? A section of the Indian people who 
wanted agricultural production to increase 
enabling thereby a spurt in handicrafts pro¬ 
duction which in turn would give a fillip to 
inland and ovaseas trade. The Tipitaka 
kassaka calls them gaht^tis (agriculturist 
traders) who pay taxes to the new feudal 
king." They and the (digardiic and feudal 
nobility supported Buddte and his sangha, 
who provid^ intellectual leadership to the 
social revrdution. Leading kasstUca-gakapatis 
like Mendaka manumitted their own predial 
slaves and transformed them into 
agricultural labourers.*^ As all revedutions 
preceding the socialist icwoludon were led by 
exidoiters who represented the new foioa of 
produetkm, thoe was bound to be a duali¬ 
ty of unconscious and conscious motive 
forca and their contradictory uidty. This 
contradictory duality edited up to the Rus¬ 
sian lockfost revolution. Alta it Moxist- 
Leninist poUtkal economy enabled the un- 
oonsdous motive force of the peasantry to 
be transformed into a conscious and 
hegemonic fbice in alliance with the work¬ 
ing dass in a democratic revolution. In the 
Cldnese New Democratic Revolution, as 
noted by the histay of foe CPC, the Chinese 
compndore bouigeoitie was a counta- 


rewlifooiiaty foiM and tia Chiaefo ' 
ing chut co^ have no links wifo.it Md'v 
hence foe ttdc of the oansdoas and . 
hegemonic motive face was played so)dy '. 
by the poor peasamrjt 
Not only foe international Mmmunift ; 
movement but even foe CPC has tried to exi- 
plain away this sharp departure vrith the . 
jargon of the Mnrxist-Leniaitt theory of 
democratic revolution. It is argued tlut 
Marxism-Leninism being the ideo)^ of foe 
working claas foe peasam revolutionaries of . 
China were aaing as the representatives of 
the Clunese working class! 

A new revolutionary reality confronts us 
in a sharp divergence from foe revolutionary 
theory. An eqdoited section of a peopl^ 
which is the greatest victim of the s^r 
feudal orda and needs the democratic 
revdution the moat, need not be fotaBsticaUy 
led by their waking class but can itself 
become the conscious and hegemonicalty 
motive force of its democratic revolution. 
Revolutionary nalitles far removed from 
each other in tuna, ^ace and eharacler need 
not and do not strictly foUoiw the lines laid 
down by a revolutionary theory. 

In spite of its unujue peeuliaritia the 
Indian democratic revolution has some 
similaritia with foe Chinese New Demo¬ 
cratic Revolution: (1) The Chinese 
bouigemsie being n compradore one; oppos¬ 
ed the Chinese democratic revolution. The 
Indian bourgeoisie, being a high caste one; 
opposed foe Indian anti-caste democratic 
levolutum. (2) The Indian waking class, as 
noted by Ambedka,’’ itself being caste- 
ridden has n« been able to discharge its 
historic task of becoming foe conscious and 
hegemonically motive force of the Indian 
(kmocratic levtdution. (3) The SC and ST 
masses, being foe greatest victims of the 
caste system, are bound to become the con¬ 
scious and hegemonically motive force of 
the Indian democratic revolutum. 

But according to formal logic the caste 
system can be abolished only through anti¬ 
caste struggles, i t, struggles, broadly, be^ 
ween the SCs/^ on foe one hand and all 
foe rest of the iutes and communitia on 
foeofoa. Thais how traditional communist 
partks twist the meaning of anti-caste strug¬ 
gle and tha is also how S D Mahajan, a 
socialist and a memba of foe Anti- 
Namantv Committee wrote in his article 
opposing the demand ,fa renaming the 
Manuhawada University afta Ambcdka.** 
So the question naurally arises: what is 
the relation of anti-caste struggle to cbMS 
struggle? 

RELATION OF ANTI-CASIE STRUOOLE TO 

Class Struggle 

In orda to understand the modern 
chaiacta of anti-caste strug^ it will tune 
to be compared with pie-Britifo anti-casu 
struggles. Marxist historians like D D 
Kbsambi. Da Rni Chanana. R S Shaima 
and Romila Thapu diaiactaiM soda Strug- 




' gtoi in Indian society at class 

stru|gles that took the form of caste and 
community struggles. I have challenged all 
Indologists to prove the existence of class in 
pK'British fn^a. Marx did not know any 
<Mher institution of exploitation and ad¬ 
ministration ocept class. 'Remendous ad¬ 
vance has been made in the post-Marx 
period by anthropology, sodology, historio¬ 
graphy, archaeology and linguistics. Angela 
Davis says in Women, Race and Class that 
nee is as much an institution of exploita¬ 
tion and administmtion as class. The newly 
independent countries of Africa are feden- 
tions of tribes and tribe itself is an institu¬ 
tion of exploitation and administration. In 
the pre-Buddha period vama was the institu¬ 
tion of exploitation and administration, 
while in the post-Buddha period/ari became 
the institution of exploitation and administ¬ 
ration. The history of Vedic (pre-Buddha) 
Indian society since the rise of the ex- 
fdoitative vama system is the history of vama 
struggles, while the history of the post- 
Buddha Indian society right up to the ad¬ 
vent of the British is the history oijati and 
community struggles. 

The religion of vama society was Snuta 
(MKhc) vamaasrama, while that of jati socie¬ 
ty has been Smarta (of Smriii). The Srauta- 
Smarta religions together constitute the 
Bnhmanical religion. Philoeophies upholding 
this idigion were called ftahmanical philoso¬ 
phies by Indian tradition, while philosophies 
opposing this religion were called non- 
Brahmanical ones by the same tradition. 
Vedanu, Purva-mimamsa, Nyaya and 
>^seshika were Brahmanical philosophies, 
while Sankhya, Lokayata, Jaina and Baud- 
dha were non-Brahmanied ones. The strug¬ 
gle between these two philosophical camps 
was basically a projection of the anti-caste 
struggles that were fought out in the socirty 
right since the time when the exploitative 
yarna system came into existence in the In¬ 
dus civilisation. My papers: IVo Marxist 
Methodologies of Unt^tanding Ideolo¬ 
gical and Social Conflicts in Indian Philo¬ 
sophy’*^ and ’Dharmakirti and Our 
Times’** which have not been published in 
English so far. deal with this subject. Anti¬ 
caste struggles were waged even in the Brah¬ 
manical camp. The Bhakti movement is an 
example of it. In the absence of any notion 
of class and though fought out under a 
religious garb, these anti-caste struggles were 
secular and not casteist or communal. Thuti- 
tional communists are still victims of the 
miseonception that only class struggles are 
secular, non-casteist ami non-communai 
The British rulm transplanted their class 
system on the Indian caste system. They 
modified the caste system in their class in- 
t«e$ts, but preserved it also in their class 
. interests. That is why economic, social and 
political struggles were imbued with caste 
consciousness and conducted through caste 
organisations. Even the working class strug- 
'^e in Bombay was waged, up to the close 
the first world war, by leaders of the non- 


Briihnian ihovement IIIbb >E«khaiule. tiii 
non-Brahman movement in Maharashtra 
w^ed its anti-caste, anti-religion, anti¬ 
priesthood and anti-usurer-landlord strug¬ 
gles against the castes of bhatjis (Brahmans) 
and shetjis (Bania) with a caste conscious¬ 
ness and caste organisations. Even in the na- 
tioiud movement its high caste leaders 
steered their own caste and sub-caste 
organisations outside the Nhtioiud Congress. 
Sardar Patel led his Patidars’ caste organisa¬ 
tion. He was in the forefront in opposing 
and scuttling the Hindu Code Bill drafted 
by Ambedkar. If the pre-first-world-war 
working class movement and the national 
movement as a whole are characterised as 
secular, then the non-Brahman roovemoit 
led by Phuk^ Shahu, Jadhav, Jedhe, Javaikar 
and Periyar also must be characterised as 
secular. It was not the fault of the non- 
Brahman agitations that religion, latHi, trade 
and usury were vested exclusively in the 
hands of particular castes. The caste religion 
itself was responsible for that. 

Though Ambedkar was steeped in western 
class democratic traditions, when he unfurl¬ 
ed the batmer of caste aimihilation on behalf 
of the untouchables in a completely un- 
casteist spirit, he found all the caste Hindus 
ranged against it. A sprinkling of high caste 
individuals who supported him makes no 
difference. Even the Namantar struggle of 
the period 1978-82 saw the overwhelming 
participation of Dalits and Adivasis, while 
caste Hindus were in an insignificant minori¬ 
ty. This happened in the heyday of com¬ 
munist class struggle. 

It is against this background that we must 
see the relation between caste struggle and 
class struggle For uniiiiwar historical 
materialism there is no tdation between the 
twa For it the two are one! According to 
Dipankar Gupta, whose elucidation of tradi- 
tioiud Marxism is acceptaUe to all com¬ 
munist parties ranging from CPI(M) to 
CPl(ML). caste is a myth and class is the 
only reality,'^ in the sinrit of Sankara monist 
Brahma satyam,Jagat mithya (fsiily 
Brahma is teal, the wc^ is false). Gail 
Oinvedt does not take such a crude posithm. 
According to her class inhered in caste in an 
urunaniksted form in the pre-British Itxhan 
sodety, it became maniftst in it in die colonial 
sockty and since independence the two have 
becrane sepanteL** But this was her position 
in 1982. In her most recent positkm in 1983 
she repeats Marx's dictum: “Wherever there 
are exploitative relations of production, 
whoevre one section of society toils and pro¬ 
duces but is deprived of the fhdti of their pro¬ 
duction while another seedon of society does 
not labour but oBdaes control ower the means 
of production and appropriates what is 
produced—there are classes'*.” Hence; class is 
the only reality! 

Ambedkar, influenced on the one hand by 
S V Ketkar^ and on the other by Marx’s 
unilinear historical materialism, deflnes 
caste as ‘an enclosed class', and prefaces it 
by saying that every exploitative society is 


tyis no exception to it.^ It riKMild be liot^ 
that this is still an invicdablettogtna not only 
with Ambedkarites but even with the 
distinguished Dalit thinks Raosaheb Kasbe 
who fervently and ably* espouses a comtnna- 
tion of Ambedkarism and Marxism in his 
book Ambedkar and MarxP 

In contradiction to these Marxist and 
Ambedkarist unilinear viewpoints, multi¬ 
linear historical materialism expounded by 
‘Marxism-Phule-Ambedkarism’ demonst¬ 
rates that race,” tribe,^ vama and Jati are 
pre-ciass institutions of exploitation and ad¬ 
ministration. It not only enables separate, 
comparative and objective studies of 
societies that had or have these institutions 
of exploitation and administration, but also 
shows the present relation of caste and class 
struggles in their real concatenations. 

Class is the highest and the last institu¬ 
tion of exploitation and administration. 
Though the Irtish imperialist rulers pre¬ 
served caste in order to perpetuate their 
class, abolition of caste is unimaginable 
without the growth of class in it. In the post¬ 
independence period even those backward 
castes and coirununities, including SCs and 
^ which were homogeneous, have d^feren- 
tktted 'mxo classes. This has made class strug¬ 
gle within SCs and Sik possible. The rise of 
Dalit Panther, Dalit 'Aivak Aghadi, etc, 
through revolt of the Dalit youth against the 
elite leadership of various republican par- 
tie.s, is the first numifestation of class strug¬ 
gle within Dalit castes. Though the move¬ 
ment of the Adivasi landless in IXiule district 
for cuitivable forest lands, organised by the 
Satyuhodhak Communist Party sihcc 1970, 
is directed against the Mahamhtra state 
government, its forest minister Surupsingh 
Naik and the M P Reshma Bhoge being the 
leaders of the ST elite from the same area, 
the movement had to wage class stuggle 
within the scheduled tribes involved in the 
movement. 

Except the SCP all the other constituents 
of the Namantar Kriti Samiti were Dalit and 
non-Dalit non-parliamentary action groups. 
The agreed strategy was to unite the 
democratic and toiling classes of all castes 
and communities against the Congtess(I), 
whose state government was refusing to con¬ 
cede the demand, and the BJP, premier party 
of the caste system. It was an anti-caste 
struggle that was waged on the basis of class 
unity of democratic and toiling masses of 
all castes and communities. This is a model 
meant for all fiiture anti-caste struggles. 

Satyashorfliak Gramin Kashtakari Sabha is 
the class oiganisxtion of the tidling peasan¬ 
try led by the SCP. It is waging various 
economic and class struggles of the Adivasi 
and Sahu hriling peasantry. While waging 
these class struggles it has partMipated in the 
great Namantar Satya^ahax of 1979 and 
1982 with fhJl force It resulted in mutuid 
sireogtheiung of both struggles and hdped 
in developing the anti-caste ctaus democrade 
and socialist consciou*ne» of the Adivasi 





organisation. 

This was one of the main points of dispute 
in the CPl^) when the founders of the SCP 
were in that party. Godavari Parulekar. the 
president of the Maharashtra Kisan Sabha, 
justified the hoiding of a Maharashtra 
Adivasi Conference at Taiasari, Thane 
District, between February 1-4,1974, on the 
plea that there should be a separate organisa¬ 
tion for vratung caste struggles as there is a 
Kisan Sabha to wage class struggles. We op¬ 
posed the move by arguing that class organi¬ 
sations of workm, peasants, middle class, 
students and women should themselves be 
simultaneously oriented towards caste strug¬ 
gles. This dichotomy of separate class and 
caste organisations by the Maharashtra 
CPl(M) leadoship proved to be impracti¬ 
cable and fell through. 

A corollary to the dispute was; what about 
the existing caste and community organisa¬ 
tions respectivriy of the Dalits and Adivasis? 
We argued that the SC/ST masses had to 
form organisations for their anti-caste 
demands and hence communists should 
forge an alliance with them for waging not 
only anti-caste struggles but also class strug¬ 
gles. History has proved us right. CPI and 
CPI(M) had to participate in the Namantar 
Satyagrahas of 1979 and 1982, though in a 
token manner, i e, without their class 
organisations, and became constituents of 
the Maharashtra State Committee for 
Defence of Reservation (for the OBC) right 
since its inception. Popular pressure has 
forced these traditional communist parties 
to establish a relation between their class 
struggle and these caste struggles. 

But the hitch is that they continue to con¬ 
sider these anti-caste movements as 
‘necessary evils’, as challenges to the class 
unity of toilm.^'* Hence; their token par¬ 
ticipation in these anti-caste movements. 
That sets a limit on the mobilisation of their 
party and non-party SC/ST masses fm these 
movements. No battle can be won by an 
army whose important contingents are 
ideologically unconvinced and hence offer 
a tokMi fight. 

What is the relation of caste and class 
struggles with women’s struggle—especialiy of 
SC/ST—agaiiut sexual inequality and op¬ 
pression? Wbnwn's emancip^on movement 
in India is lio longer linuted to Hindu urban 
middle class women. It is spreading to 
women of all religions and going down to 
rural gnssroots. Advocate Indira Jaisingh 
argues “No community, rdigious group, 
caste or sea can claim tim their own sec¬ 
tarian law must be protected against the con- 
sthutlooal fuaeantee of equality baween the 
sexes..Tbday there are no less than five 
petitimu pending in the Supreme Court 
from women belonging to five different 
religions and ethnic groups. Maty Roy from 
Xenia has challenged the TVsnrancoR Chris¬ 
tian Socecnion Act. 1916, as it disentitles 
Chihrtlgtt women firw infaeriting nny pro- 


pei^ IWm tiuir fitthers. A Ifindu woman 


bas'cl^bn^ the'tiindht Succession Aa 
as it excludes wosiien from succession to 
ancestral or co-parcenary property and the 
family home. Siwhtuuu Sheikh has challei^- 
ed several aspects of Muslim Personal Law, 
including the arbitrary nature of talak, as 
it denies Muslim women ^ual equality. 
Another Chirstian woman has challenged 
the limited grounds on which a Christian 
woman can seek her divorce under the 
Indian Divorce Act. There is a petition pen¬ 
ding on behalf of tribal women challenging 
the custom that disentitles them from in¬ 
heriting property belonging to the father or 
the husband. Adivasi women from Maha¬ 
rashtra, through the Satyashodhak Kashta- 
kari Mahiia Sabha will be shortly filing a 
petition in the high court challenging the 
tribal customs and the Hindu Succession 
and Indian Succession Acts, both of which 
exclude scheduled tribes from their 
purview’. “ 

It shoul.4 be noted that out of all these 
paitions only the last is bang tiled on behalf 
of a grassroots women’s organisation, while 
all the rest are by individual women, though 
there might be some urban middle class 
women’s organisations helping the peti¬ 
tioners. The founders of SKMS faced stiff 
opposition from Godavari Parulekar in their 
efforts to persuade CPl(M) leadership to 
build an all-India tribal women's movement 
against various customary laws which per¬ 
mit polygamy for tribal men, disentitle tribal 
women to maintenance after divorce due to 
the custom of bride price, disqualify them 
from inheriting fatha’s property, etc. Says 
the policy statement of the SCP: 

The Hindu code is still not applicable to the 
Adivasis even in the truncated form in which 
it was passed by the parliament. Hence, 
Adivasi women have bm deprived of the 
legal benefits of the act of marriage which 
prohibits a man to take a second wife when 
his first wife is living, and the act of succes¬ 
sion which entitles a woman to an equal 
share in her father’s pn^ierty; etc. The resolu¬ 
tion of the ‘ Dilute Zilta Shramik Mahiia 
Sangh’ demanding the application of the 
Hindu code to Adivasi women was turned 
down by the CPI(M) leader of women Ahilya 
Ranganckar, MP and the CPI<M) Adivasi 
leader Godavari Parulekar under the plea— 
“Adivasi women are more free than Sahu 
wotneii and hence their rights will be mar¬ 
red if Mindn code is apphed to them!"’^ 

The task of filing the above-mentioned 
petition has been entrusted to advocate 
Indira Jaisingh by tire SKMS. 

Again the question props up: Who are the 
motive force of Indian women’s emancipa¬ 
tion movement? T%e TUihaga ('/r share of 
the crop as rent instead of Vi) movement of 
1946-50 in Bengal as great an anti-feudal 

peasant uprising as the lUengana. A par¬ 
ticipant in that movement, Amit Kumar 
Gupta, writing in his 'Mobilising Women for 
Change’ notes that women were more mili¬ 
tant than men and one of the reasons of thdr 

greater n^tanty was that 1119 hatted mostly 




firoffl the SC and ST The second rhw^'liif 
gives is that ‘thqr were doiibty oppratMi,, 
they were explmted not only on a class 
but also on a sex basis’’.” He is caretitiiO.'..: 
note that “Higher caste Hindu and Muslhn/!. 
women did not participate to the same /; 
tent*’, though he excludes caste oppiessioi^ ; 
The constitution of the Satyashodhak .. 
Kasbtakari Mahiia Sabha says that Inctiank; 
women are bound by the triple bonds of sine- , 
ual, caste and class inequalities. The greatest.' 
viaims of this triple bondage are of course 
the SC and ST women and hence th^ are ’ 
the motive force of Indian women’s eman-", 
cipation movement. 

Refusal by the CPI and CPI(M) to give-, 
due importance to caste in vramen’s ana»<' 
cipation imposes limits on their, mobiiisa- ^ 
tion of the SC and ST women. 

Primitive communism sketched by '; 
Morgan and Engels is based on total— 
including sexual—equality. They stop therehi' ’ 
at mother-right which is exercised by men 
in mother’s line Aaually it is a matrilineal 
society. Bachofen, who was the first to detect, 
gynocracy in ancioit European society; oqo-; 
sidered it an abnormal and distongd . 
development of primitive matrilineal so<^ , 
ty and Morgan and Engels concurred 
him. Briffault and George Thomson haw^ 
proved that matrilineaiity was a produa qjf' 
gynocracy. In my book Dasaudra Stavay 
(p i) 1 have adduced Indian illusoations to 
prove the existence of gynocracies in India ' 
right from the Indus civilisation to modern, 
times.” But, nevertheless, Indian tradi¬ 
tional communists and Marxist scholars, 
continue to cling to the non-existent and 
romantic conception of primitive com¬ 
munism in ancient India. This has (nade 
even women communist leaders of India: 
patriarchal! As a result, women’s emancipa^ 
tion movement in India has become suhor^ 
dinate to men’s emancipation movement |tt 
spite of tail and extreme talk of feminism^ 

Revolutionary MOBiLiSAriON of tHB 
SC/ST? 

The last question that temaiiHlito bd 
answered is: Will the SC/ST masses luntetO 
be mobilised for a revolutionary abolititnr. 
of the caste system? For traditional 
munists the task is not abolition of the caste 
system but vestiges of caste which bdong tb: 
the superstructure, i e, in the minds of thf 
Indian people. Hence the task has beeti' 
relegated to the post-socialist revoiutionaty 
period by the programmes of all traditioad 
Indian communist parties, incitt<ttiii|. 
CPI(ML). The final phase of the anti-caste 
movement raised a challenge to te£s 
understanding and a <M»te I initiated in tiie| 
1970s on all the aspecu and concatenatioh| 
of the unique Indian democratic revolutioqt 
compelled the foremost theoretician of 
CPI(M). M Basavaimnnaiah, to raisc.Ute 
traditional understanding to the level at a( 
philosophical debate in his paper ‘OnCon^. 
tradietions, .Antagonistic and Ndft^ 
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«to tiK Man otaWM^ 
tfia Soeta! Se/mtitt (Maicfa IMS). My 
njoioder to him entit)^ 'Lenin, Mio and 
Baanvivunnainh on Contradictions: Anta- 
•onlstic and Non>Anugonistic' was not 
published by the theoreticai monthly of the 
CPI(M) though the editor bad called for 
a debate in the journal. Hence, my rejoin¬ 
der had to be translated in Marathi and 
published in Saiyashodhak Marx-Vadi 
(December IMS). 

BasavapunnaM’s paper was a rebuttal of 
the dqiarture taken by Mao—without being 
conscious of it—in interpreting the law of 
contradiction in order to apply it to the con¬ 
tradictions posed foi solution by various 
movements in the Chinese society.^ What 
is the position uken by classical Marxism, 
which ends with the so-called Marxism- 
Leninism, on the basic law of dialectics ac¬ 
cording to Basavapunnaiah? (Though Lemn 
interpreted the law dogmatically, I have 
shown in my rejoinder that Marx had left 
the opuons open.) (1) There were only non- 
antagonistk contradictions in human soacty 
till the disintegration of the primitive com¬ 
munist society. (2) With the disintegration 
of the primitive communist society there 
caine into existence two types of contra¬ 
dictions—antagomsuc and non-antagonisuc 
He stressed that there were no antagonistic 
contradictions in this ideal society. (3) Only 
the class contradiction is an antagomsuc 
one; while the rest of the social contradic¬ 
tions are non-antagonistic. (4) Both these 
types of social contradictions are untransfor- 
midilc into each other and they exist in 
watertight compartments. (5) Only the class 
contradiction can be resolv^ in a revolu¬ 
tionary manner. 

The main departure uken by Mao was 
that antagonisuc and non-amagonistic con¬ 
tradictions do not exist in watertight com¬ 
partments and can get transformed into each 
mber and class contradiction in its initial 
stage exists in a non-antagonistic form.^' 
This meant in the Indian context that caste 
contradiction also is and can be an an¬ 
tagonistic contradiction and hence its revolu¬ 
tionary resolution becomes necessary. 

Elite nationahsts like N V Qadgil had con¬ 
vinced leadm of the non-Brahman move¬ 
ment like Jedhe that as caste contradiction 
wouM be resolved only after attainment of 
fieedom the non-Brahman movement shoukl 
enter the Congress and give priority to the 
struggle against the British.” In the same 
manner traditional communist parties ar^ 
. that casU being a superstructuial or non- 
antagonistic contradiction it will be 
automatically resolved after the resolution 
,of the ant^nistic class contradiction 
, through the socudist rewdution. (Sharad 
.Joshi argues in the saifte von: the main con- 
'ttWiktion in Indian sod^ bdng Indian 
, fowmment’s refusal to give lemunerative 
‘prioesforagriculturalproduoetotliepeasan- 
aB odicr oontradidions in Indiaa society 
be automatically resolved with tlw 
' (Molntion of the main contradiction.) The 
SNurious brands of democratk revolutioos 
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prapagiaM by tradtoonaf ISijMto oottanuniit 
parties (enarpt parties and oigirtsBtionsIlke 
Lai Niriian Party and Shramifc Mukti Dal 
who want to go over immediatdy to the 
socialist revolution) being CMlusivdy class 
ones and their underlying philosophical 
understanding being as described above; they 
are against mobilising the ST/SC masses for 
a programmatic revolutionary strategy of the 
Indian democratic revolution that would 
abolish the caste system simultaneously with 
the implementation of agrarian reforms and 
switch over to the socialist revolution. 

Thus, on the revolutionary mobilisation 
of the SC/ST masses depends the success of 
the total Indian revolution that would 
abolish caste, sexual and class inequalities 
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Oilseeds: Is Higher Price the Answer? 

Aahok Gulati 

Edible Oilseeds: Growth, Area RfMponses and Prospects in India 
by K N Ninan; Oxford and IBH Publishing Co, New Delhi, 1989; pp xvi + 
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IMPORTS of edible oils being one-third of 
domestic pvduction and the annual import 
bill on this account having cioss^ Rs 1,000 
crore during 1960s have caused anxiety in 
policy-making circles. The concern is three¬ 
fold; (1) need for self-rriiance; (2) need for 
conserving scarce foreign exchange, and 
(3) need for a balanced cropping pattern. 
Accordingly, the oilseeds sector has lately 
received a high priority with the setting up 
of the Technology Mission on Oilseeds in 
May 1986. Efforts are being made to boost 
oilseeds production by all possible means 
ranging from evolving high yielding varieties 
to more remunerative prices. The National 
Dairy Development Botud (NDDB) has been 
assigned an important role in restructuring 
the edible oil economy on the ‘Anand pat¬ 
tern* as well as to keep the oil prices within 
a specified ‘price band*. Recoitly emphasis 
seems to have shifted mote towards the price 
instrument with a view to providing higher 
incentives to oilseed cultivators. 

It is against this policy environment that 
Ninan*$ book on edible oilseeds is a timely 
contribution. The book carries a detailed 
examination of the growth behaviour of 
maior edible oilseeds—groundnut, sesamum, 
rapeseed-mustard, safflower, niger, sun¬ 
flower and soybean—over the period 
19S4-SS to early 1980s with sub-groupings 
for the pre- and post-gieen revolution period. 
Regionally, it covers all the major oilseed 
growing states separately for each oilseed 
under study. Spre^ over 150 pages (chapters 
2 and 3), this analysis is quite comprehen¬ 
sive but at the same time suffers from a lot 
of repetition. This happens as a result of 
several time-period groupings that the 
author experimenu with for finding out the 
growth behaviour. For example^ even for the 
post-green revolution period, he estimates 
state and oilseed specific growth rates for 
1967-68 to 1981-82, 1967:68 to 1983-84, 
1973-74 to 1981-82 and 1973-74 to 1983-84. 
While this type of sensitivity analysis of 
growth bdiaviour may have its uUlity for the 
scholar undertaking research, presenting all 
these resuhs in the book and then commen¬ 
ting on each one comes hi the way of 
readability. 

The ut^ot of this exercise on growth 
behaviour, however, is that in com of most 
oilseeds, the primkry source of growth has 
been area expansion. Yields have stagnated 
over a long period, except in the case of 
rapeseed-muttard where jt showed agrowth 
rate of L43 per cent per annum over I9S4-SS 
to I9U-84 «Bd safflower whidi experienced 
a yi^ growth rate'of 7.17 per cent per an¬ 


num over 1967-68 to 1983-84. With the fin¬ 
ding that area has been the dominant source 
of growth in edible oilseed production, the 
authpr proceeds further to explore the fac¬ 
tors that inriuence the area response of three 
major oilseeds—groundnut, sesajiium and 
rapeseed-mustard (chapters 4 tS‘6). The 
Nerlovian model of partial area adjustment 
with static price expectations is adopted for 
this part of the enquiry. As per the reduced 
form of Nerlovian model area under spedlic 
oilseed crop in period t depends upon the 
lagged relative prices and yields of that 
oilseed to its competing crop, relative price 
and yield risks, rainfall, gross irrigated area 
under ail crops and the lagged (t- 1) area 
under that oilseed itself. This reduced form 
IS estimated through OI.S technique over 
three periods: (a) 1955-56 to 1981-82, 
(b) 1955-56 to 1964-65, and (c) 1967-68 to 
1981-82. This exercise is carri^ out at stau 
level experimenting with different competing 
crops of the main oilseed and also with 
relative revenue (price multiplied by yield) 
variable in place of relative price and yield 
variables separately. Stales were grouped into 
three categories depending upon their ex¬ 
perience in area growth, i e, area increasing 
states, area decreasing states and area stag¬ 
nant states. 

The results of this econometric exercise are 
not very encouraging. Most of tiw estimated 
coefficients aie either sutistically insignifi¬ 
cant at 10 per cent level or many of them 
have wrong signs. This is particularly true 
of those slates that eqierienoed area declines 
or area sugnation. Irrigation seemed to 
work to the detriment of oilseeds in these 
states indicating that with the spread of ir¬ 
rigation, these states lott miseed area to their 
competing crops. It wu only in area increas¬ 
ing states that relative yields or teUuive 
revenues turned out to be somewhat suti¬ 
stically significant. The relative price 
variidile docs not turn out ID be very impor¬ 
tant in major oilseed {uodudiu sUtes. For 
exunple, in case of groundnut in Gujarat— 
an area increasing state—out of nine equa¬ 
tions estimated with relative price variable 
taking jowar, baju and cotton as competing 
crops, none of the relative price coefficient 
is sutistically signiticant at 10 per cent level 
(pp 179-180). Andhra Pradesh, the second 
largest groundnut producing stale, is omitted 
from this analysis. One wonders why. In 
Ihmil Nadu, the next important groundnut 
producing sute, rdative price coefficient 
provides a wrong sign when either bajn or 
cotton is taken as the competing crop 
(p 204). Five out of six of these coefticients 


are sutistically insignificant at 10 per eekk'^'' 
level. Similarly in case pf rapeseed-mustinl i; 
in Uttar Pradesh, relative price is not impor«.;; 
tant in any of the equations when barley ' 
uken as the competing crop. But . 
wheat is treated as the competing cro|^ it.il 
only in pre-green revolution period (l^S-si 
to 1964-65) that this coefficient is . 

significant at 10 per cent (p 260). In 
Rajasthan, the next important rapowedr' 
mustard growing sute, resuiu are no better. 
With barley taken as competing crop, node 
of the three equations provides a sutistically ^ 
significant coefficient (at 10 per cent) of 
relative price variable. When wheat is tieided, 
as the competing crop, coefficient is signifi¬ 
cant at 5 per cent for the period 1955-56 to 
1982, but not so even at 10 per cent for ehber 
of the two sub-periods 1955-56 to 19644^ 
or 1967-68 to 1981-82 (p 245). In case of 
sesamum in Uttar Pradesh, for the post- ' 
green revolution period, reiative price is 
unimportant when either jowar or bgjra is 
uken as the competing crop (p 217). For the: 
pre-green revolution period it gives a 
negative sign, while for the overall period 
J954-5S to 1981-82, it gives positive and 
sutistically significant coefficients, lil^ > 
Rajasthan, the next important sesamum pro¬ 
ducing state, the reiative price coeffideot re- . 
mains sutistically insignificant at 10 per cent ' 
when maize is Uken as the competing crop, 
for any of the three period groupings. If 
cotton is uken as the competing crop, the . 
results remain insignificant for the pre- and 
post-green revolution, periods (separately) 
but become sutistically significant at 10 per 
cent for the overall period from 1954-55 to 
1981-82. Thus, the overall thrust of these 
findings obtained through the Nerloviail. 
model remains that relative prices do noc. 
pla>- an imporunt role in influencing area 
shifis in favour of oilseeds. Does this imply 
that any increase in oilseed prices, espedaUy. 
when it is almost assured by the government 
as in its January 1989 policy announcement 
of 'price band', will have no effect on area 
under oilseeds? Perhaps, the author too 
would not agree to this. It is here that one 
has to realise the limiutions of analysis 
carried out through the Nerlovian frames 
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Ijlid'iiwmil ig9ik«U0^.Cor;p6liie9^^^'' 
of lodliMt ftffinenC wmiit V 
requiitd for policy analysis tvould 
te the estimation of ‘swit^ points’, i «, the 
tevds of prices or yields at whidi fanners 
wotdd twitch to oSseeds flam their com¬ 
peting crops. This analysis would be of even 
greater use if it is carried out at the district 
leutl because state-levd analysis often hides 
the emerging trends in switcha that are often 
quite strong in some districts but get diluted 
due to opposite switches in some other. In 
tills context, it is worth noting the analysis 
carried out by the Study Group on Agricul- 
roral Ptioe Policy for Balanced Devdc^ment 
of Agriculture headed by C H Hanumantha 
Rao (Government of India, 1986). The study 
group found that “with the fixation of ad¬ 
ministered price of wheat at Rs 162 per 
quintal and that of rapesecd/mustard at 
Rs 400 per quintal, the cultivation of 
rapesecd/mustard would give the same 
amount of income to the fanner as he can 
obtain from cultivation of wheat in areas 
where the wheat yields are less than or equal 
to around 2.5 times that of rapese^/ 
mustard'* (pp 8-9). The group found that 
there were a large number of districts in 
Assam, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh where, on an average, wheat yields 
were less than 2.5 times the mustard yields. 
These are the districts where higher relative 
prices of rapcsced-mustard would induce a 
switch in area in favour of oilseeds. A similar 
exercise was done by the group for rahi 
groundnut versus summer paddy where it 
found thht given the relative prices and yield 
levels, area would switch in favour of rabi 
groundnut in those districts where summer 
rice yields were less than 1.72 times the 
groundnut (rabi) yields. The group also 
opined that it would be necessary from time 
to time to identify the regions at a disag¬ 
gregated level where such substitution bet¬ 
ween crops would become possible either 
through the better extension of profitable 
technologies or through the changes in 
relative prices that are considered desirable 
in the li^t of changes in international prices 
of the commodities concerned. 

Almost a similar work has been done by 
S S Johl, the present chairman of the Com¬ 
mission for Agricultural Costs and Prices, 
in his study on Pricing Pilicy for Oilseed 
Crops in India (1988) where he estimates the 
degree of comparative disadvantage of dif¬ 
ferent oilseeds vis-a-vis their competing 
crops in various states. It is this type of 
analysis which is required to evaluate the 
policy options of raising relative prices or 
yields so that oilseeds production is raised 
to desired levels with cost effectiveness. 

But the author instead opts for a Nerlovian 
type analysis and then digresses on policy 
options of prices and technology. Obviously 
his prescription in favour of technology, 
though correct, remains more of a quali¬ 
tative nature with limited use for poUcy 
fpalysis. However, I must say, the author has 
tione sufndently detailed work on the 
frbwth bdwvkmr which anyone concerned 
udtb Indian oilseeds sector today must take 
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lb Search of llo^gtic Metficine 
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Strategies for Public Health: Promoting Health and Preventing Disease, 
edited by lx>renz K Y Ng and Dewa Lee Davis, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co, 
New York, 1981; pp vui-416, $ 8 95 


HUMAN heahh is a vital component of life 
cspeaally in the context of new develop 
ments and advances in modem health care 
Health is a ‘positive' concept emerging out 
of a ‘negative' defimtion of a logical 
reasomng—a state m which an individual is 
not suffering from sickness 

rhe growth of modem medicine especially 
since the early 20th centuiy is believed to 
have contributed to a decline in morbidity 
and mortality leading to good health 
Ordinarily the episodic view of disease has 
been widely prevalent in approaches to 
achieve health But there appears to be a 
paradox when one views the issues through 
the traditional understanding ol life and 
death, the inadtnee of Sickness and schemes 
of healmg The traditionaly emphasis is oi 
the integration of body and soul on the one 
hand, and elimination of a particular type 
of sickness from its base on the other Is this 
sontradiction only an artefact of the blen 
ding of tiadition with modern medicine'' Or 
IS It that wc have wnuigly understood the 
very competence of medicine' Or is it that 
the limits to modern medicine are fixed a bit 
too far in terms of what it can achieve’ 

This book which is a collection of 26 
ai tides explores various conceptual, prac 
ticai and organisational dimensions of 
health, which helps in addassing the above 
questions The phrase public health‘ has 
been used in a much wider context than is 
normally understood in modern day India 
Tins monograph should interest all who are 
concerned with public health More spectfi 
cally It IS invaluable to those who are in 
tcrested in public health environmental 
health, occupational health and economics 
of health care Health economists, socio 
logisis, demographers, health planners 
medicd and paramedical professionals and 
trade unionists will also benefit from this 
volume The 26 essays are placed in live sec 
tions The editors have presented an ovei 
view in Section I, followed by Section 
2—Health Enhancement, stress and well 
ness. Section 3—Risks and Prevention, 
Section 4—Insurance Issues and Sec 
tion 5—Health Promotion Action and 
Strategies 

The framework m which this book dis 
cusses issues, draws support, and provides 
condtisions. falls within the present day 
health regiroe of the western world Nonethe 
less, the amazing fitet is that the issues and 
conclusions are rdevant even within the con- 
ten of present day India—an India in which 
the structure; nature and distnbuaon of both 
morbidity and mortabty are very diffetent 
from the west, besides being too high 

The oa« co^uston which runs through 
the various articles in this vohime is that. 


modern (beginning 20th century) inventions 
in medicine and the breakthrough in health 
caic technology has neither a history in 
reducing nor has in ability to reduce mor 
bidity and mortality on its own I ven 
preventive intervention in the forntof im 
munisations do not have historical support 
of Its success Rather practically all im 
munisable diseases in the west were reduc 
ed to a very low I vel purely bv the positive 
forces of social change through improve 
ments in hygiene ind sanitation For exam 
pie, only an estimated 3 S per cent ol the 
decline in moitality in influenza, pneu 
inonia, diphthcm whooping cough and 
pohomselitis 11 the US since 1900 has been 
attributed to specific medical meavuies (p 6) 

T hus the incidcncv ol, and death rates from 
these diseases had declined before medical 
interventions become widespread (p 7) One 
purpose of this volume is to emphasise the 
^environmental taciois which have become 
SCI verv impoi'aiit in the present dav in 
dustnal condilu ns I he introductorv discos 
Sion also highh^his a contradiction leading 
to an approach which is partial towards an 
over emphasis cm investments in health care 
delivery (over RO per cent of public heahh 
tunds in US) whereas this sectoi is found 
to be just about 20 per cent responsible to 
guarantee success in improvtng health A 
strong plea h is been made to reconsider the 
whole question ol strategies for health in a 
holistic and svsttmic framework 

ORHAI I yl \t(0*s HOIlsIK MtOKiNF 
\NitSFil Huh 

Ol the eight papers in Section 2 the 
editors I K Y Ng and D L Das is along with 
Manderschetd and Hikes have presented a 
sery useful framework in their article— 
Toward a conceptual formulation of health 
and well being Resides, a discussion on the 
definition ol health as absence of illness 
(hev have laid the limits to the bio medical 
model ol heahh They write, 

II IS an irony of hivtuiy that at the scry tunc 
that we are witnessing major strides in 
molecular bioloxy and genetic eseirch we 
are ximuhincously experiencing a crisis of 
confidence in the abiliiv ol medical science 
to improve the health status of our post 
industrialised society 

They quote Wildavsky who has said that the 
‘Great Equation medical care equals health 
IS wrong 

More available inedicai care does not equal 
better health fhe best estimates are ‘hat the 
medical system cdoctors, drugs, hospiuls) af 
fects about ten per cent of the usual indices 
of measunng health whether you live at all 
(Infant mortality), how well you live (days 
lost due to sickness), how long voubve (adult 
mortality) The lemaimng 90 per cent ate 


dctcrmiiNd by factors over wlueft ctoctori 
have little or no control. 

They emphasise that the critical factors con¬ 
tributing to morbidity and mortality relate 
as mudi. if not more; to behavioural, sooai 
and environmental factors, as they do to the 
quality ot medical care system (p 47) TTie 
subsequent part ot 'he paper has dealt with 
the foimulation of the ‘wellness model of 
health 

P J Rosch’s paper extends the arguments 
as found in the Ng et al to what he calls the 
‘Holistic Medicine’ which focuses on ‘well¬ 
ness’Tather than only to absence of disease. 
While doing so the author presents a lack 
of health in five levels, viz, dissatisfaction, 
discomfort, disability, overt disease and 
death or dying In the evolution of mediane 
It IS said, healmg has become only an exper¬ 
tise (business) from what it was, an art 
There is also a discussion on the imper- 
sonalisation process in the approach of 
health practitioners K W oehnert argues 
that there is a need for the re emergence of 
the medical self cate movemimt, and sug¬ 
gests a Dual System as it used to be duruig 
middle ages I he emphasis, however, is on 
the individual s reliance on self medication 
through popular books on lay, but useful, 
concepts ot health and medicd care He ad¬ 
vocates elimination ol doctor dependency 
T his IS a very important dimension as tar 
as the future growth of health care in India 
IS concerned The question is can we m Indm 
evolve B conceptual regime from those in¬ 
digenous and traditional practices which are 
consistent with the factual and scientillc 
concepts ot cause and eftect in disease and 
health The author, however emphasises the 
usel jiness ot public courses on topics such 
as ‘vour medicine chest tiiend or foe’, 
‘hetening to vour bods’ talking with your 
doctor voga and you and ‘here’s hoping 
your are coping The useful tips offered 
are—the acceptance, of mote individual 
responsibilitv for sell care and care of the 
lamiK acquisition of the skills of observa¬ 
tion description and handling common 
illnesc increasina basic knowledge about 
health problems learning evonomu use ol 
health care resources (p 91) 

The other papeis in this section deal wnth 
issues such as stress behavioural medictnc 
and environmental hazards to health The 
highlight ol the articles is the recognition 
that the influences of biolc^ical stress on the 
lives of individuals as well as entire societies 
are enormous, in the current regime of moi- 
bidity m the west But an tmpoi tarn dimen¬ 
sion which emeiges is related to what i$ 
termed as general adaptation syndtonte’m 
which the human bodv gears itself to with¬ 
stand stress through adaptation process 
<p 38) This Is an important bio medical 
dimension in the managemem of illness But 
there IS a diiUtent psychological dimension 
of illness worth branding a similar title — 
‘adaptation syndromet- which prevails m a 
tradition bound society such as India If the 
illness K chronic and persists with all its 
capacity to cause pain and inconvenience; 
^ patient will, over a period of tune, resign 
itself to a situation m which he views the 
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i^iaise and becomct mentidly 

idapMdtobev and live with the suffering. 

a dimension of illnms has not bera 
conceived of at least in the western model 
of health. \ht a similar process of internalis¬ 
ed behaviour is suggested to be useful in 
.. health care, which may take place even 
ifbefore the onset of illness as suggested by 
BUtes (p 74). 

■ Health Hazards—Knowledge 
’ A Civil Right 


. There are five articles in Section 3 which 
. discuss issues relating to risks and prevention 
l^'Of sickness. In their .article D L Davis and 
^ P RaU extensively review the possible risks 
^i»f various sickness on the one hand and the 
ttos due to certain chemicals which have 
l^aaardous effecu on human health on the 
fdther. A good discussion is presented on the 
factors emerging from various types of 
vWorfc place-associated chemical-based 
'^hazards. Stephanie Harris, while presenting 
CfKMitive benefits on breast-feeding warns 
against the increasing threat of human milk 
^bontamination due to organochlorines, mak- 
^tog infants susceptible to disease. This is a 
timely warning especially when pesticides are 
^tecreasingly used in agriculture. The ar- 
r^fldal feeds given to meat and milk produc- 
.'iag ruminants, it has been found, leads to 
Jthe transfer of organochlorines into the 
' ihuman body which finally reach infants 
rtbrough human milk. This matter is a timely 
lemming demanding definite policy interven- 
f.ttptu in India. The author has suggested that 
l^ieduction in fat-soluble chemicals can be 
^achieved by dietary control, mostly avoiding 
;?nating foods which arc most likely to con- 
.:tain traces of detrimental chemicals. It has 
.!h4en suggested that the consumption of a 
' certain type of fresh water fish be avoided 
lia minimise intake of harmful polychlori- 
;'!fiated biphenyls. Likewise abstinence from 
^highfat meats and chickens is advised so as 
t to reduce otganochlorines. There has been 
|{some support (not yet conclusive) for the 
; lyypothesis that vegetarians in the US have 
i||pwer levels of pesticides in their breast-m9k. 
V. . An important paper by VUma Hunt which 
''will enlighten both trade unionists and in¬ 
dustrialists deals with ‘the emergence of the 
. workers’ rights to know health risks’. The 
.:.rijdit to know of hazards in the environ- 
;;ment—whether the work environment or 
-Otherwise—is a fundamental civil right. But 
.-hi the context of industrialisation what is 
^^ietevant is, ’..offering to the poor who need 
most the knowledge and the power which 
flutve long been the possession of those who 
S^Bmd it least’ (p 179). Emphasis is placed on 
' " i.need for a regulatory regime of control 
' the hazards due to use/production of 
with lead, phosirtiorus ami toxic 
emanating from radio-active 
Bts. Nevertheless, in the Indian set-up 
^ .iie aware that there is no responsibility 
0 mich has legal implications) as yet fixed 
^|the employer to publicise the health and 
iPdbty risk of work^acc; thus infringing on 
.lAd dvil rights of the emidoyees. InUwcon- 
^liigt of aoeeierBled industrialisation. India 


should coin^idik die tegal issues' 

relating to oepipadomd haauds. « 

Alti^^ this book is located in the con¬ 
text of the US. what is revealing is the silg- 
gestion by various authors for public inter- 
vmtion in order to higidight or even regulate 
the various aspects of health hazards. This 
clearly indicates the possible foilure of the 
market forces to deal with situationrwhich 
have clear social welfare im|dications. In 
fact. E C Nelson, A M Keller and Michael 
Zubkoff go so far as to suggest incentives 
for health promotion by governments even 
in the context of the industrialised world, 
which is largely dependent on market forces 
in the other sectors of economy. 

CO-OPERATIVE EFFORI'&IN HEAI.TH CARE 

Section 4 deals with ‘insurance issues’. Of 
the five articles in this section four are 
specific to n^onal health insurance schemes 
and health promotion. The discussions in 
these papers are more relevant to those coun¬ 
tries which already have definite health in¬ 
surance plans for the general public, a situa¬ 
tion which does not exist in India. The other 
article on ‘health promotion strategies for 
unionised workers, by Joaim Grozuezak, 
emphasises the fact that health promotion 
is not fully efHcient at the individual level 
and that there is much in the realm of 
preventive health care that groups might 
accomplish (p 23S). A clearly defined and 
homogeneous group of industrial workers 
under an umbrella of trade unions^ran ac¬ 
complish good results. Efforts at prevention 
of disease in the workplace have been in 
vogue since the great depression in the US, 
and lately the WHO has been more vocal 
in propagating this dimension of health care 
in other countries. Occupational health 
strategies are becoming more up to date to 
bring under its purview hazards caused by 
such things as X-rays, toxic substances and 
asbestos. But it is disheartening to note that 
development in this direction in India is 
limited to the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme, which does not. consider relief 
related to specific type of industry or hazar¬ 


dous suh^hiibfo c*u«^ rfitiiiMs; Aa imi^- 
OUlt with refaence to oam parinnal 

health is that occupation-related dUseuet do 
not occur landomly, rather it witt affect aU 
who work with a pmticular industry or who 
work closer to the hazanlous maferial. 

The fifth and final section of this book 
is titled ‘Health Promotion; Action and 
Strategies’. Seven of the eight papers are in 
the form of case studies on issues such as 
obesity, control of cardiovascular disesase 
through an action programme, employees' 
fitness in workitiace^ health education, men¬ 
tal health programmes and preventive health 
campaign. J H Proctor’s paper which intro¬ 
duces an useful concept of information co¬ 
operatives in primary health care suggests 
‘linking people together so that they can ude* 
more active informed roles in fneventing 
illness and itijury* (p 379) through the 
formation of information co-operatives. The 
emphasis is to be on plaiuiing and local level 
organised interaction between the different 
types of health providers on the one side, 
and between the ptovider&and general public 
on the other, through participative contacts. 
Three shifts in attitudes are suggested: 
(I) Individual accountability—a ’shift away 
from the passive, reactive consumption of 
health services towards an active, involved 
self-help., petspretive...'; (2) Institutional 
objectives—a ’shift away from the health 
care delivery institutions’ efforts to preserve 
their identities’ or concealment of informa¬ 
tion r.nd concentration of power; and (3) In¬ 
formation sharing—a ‘shift away from 
episodic and haphazard access to health in¬ 
formation towards one which shares health 
information among citizens and health care 
providers*. The author calls for a ‘hype’ to 
inject a bit of earnestness into action. Hype 
covers a type of modem one-way (aggressive) 
communication designed to persuade, sell, 
or cduse action ‘prevention as the ‘wbat* of 
our goal. An energetic, multi-levelled, par¬ 
ticipative promotion campaign is the initial 
‘how’, and healthier citizens at lower costs 
is the ‘why’. The big questions are ‘who’ and 
‘when’. 
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. ■■ __ SPECIAL ARTICLES. . 

Aspects of the World Capitalist Economy : 

in the 1980s 


Prabhat Platnaik 


Economic booms, characterised by rapid capital accumulation and a plethora of new processes and new pro¬ 
ducts, are founded on crises, which periodically purge the economy of obsolescence. Artificially arresting the 
crises, through budgetary deficits, as is being done today in the US, can only lead to the 'crisis of postponed 
crisis'. The capitalist world may well attempt solutions to its current crisis which augur ill for the third world. 


I 

so much has been happening in the world 
economy in the 1980$, so many new and 
totally unpiedictable developments have, 
been taking place, that making proper sense 
of even one of them will take us beyond the 
scope of a single paper. Who wouldLhave. 
thought for instance that in the 1980s the 
United States, the most powerful capitalist 
country in the world, would also emerge as 
the world’s largest d^tor, thus, superficial¬ 
ly at any rate, contradicting Lenin’s cele¬ 
brated theory of imperialism which talked 
of capital exports from the advanced 
capitalist nations? Who would have thought 
that the oil prices which had skyrocketed in 
the seventies, a fact that many including the 
Nobel Prize-winning English economist 
John Hicks held responsible for the end of 
the long post-war boom, would come down 
so sharply in the eighties as to obliterate 
almost the memory of the two oil-shocks? 
And yet, this collapse of oil prices has not 
put the world capitalist economy back on 
the tails where it was in the sixties. On the 
other side, the slump which had been 
predicted by many for the eighties has also 
failed to materialise. Unemployment rates, 
especially in Europe, continue to be very 
high, but there is no slump in the advanced 
capitalist countries. It may yet materialise 
in the nineties as some believe, but that is 
another matter. In short, the economic land¬ 
scape in the 80s has been vastly different 
from that in the 70s, and also vastly different 
from what anybody had imagined it would 
be. 

Instead of starting from speciHc features 
of this lancbcape what I propose to do in 
this paper is something altogether different. 
I propose to start from certain general obser¬ 
vations about the characteristics of capitalist 
development, and on the basis of these ar- 
r^ evcntui^ at some of the specific 
fMuies of the world capitalist economy in 
seventies and the eighties, the con- 
daiiitks as wdl at the discontinuitiet bet¬ 
ween which, would, 1 hope, become 
somewhat more intdUgible on the basis of 
^eie generd observations. For makifv these 
gaoeral observations, 1 turn to the writings 
of Man, 

TIuug specifle remarks of Marx in this 
Gonkext dmerve attention.' First, given the 


anarchic nature of capitalist development, 
this development occurs not smoothly but 
in a series of jerks, episodes of furious ac¬ 
cumulation in a boom, being followed by 
episodes of crisis during which not only is 
there much unemployment but even a good 
part of the capital accumulated in the boom 
is destroyed. SccontUy, the crisis, involving 
the destruction of some cafHtal creates the 
conditions for the next boom. The crisis ac¬ 
cording to Marx was a fordble resolution 
of the contradictions of a capitalist 
economy, i e, was capitalism’s own immanent 
device for transcending, partially at any ratc^ 
the contradictions which impede its further 
advance. And thirdly, this entire process of 
uneven, jerky and episodic growth is charac¬ 
terised by technological advance, since the 
process of capital accumulation is ultimately 
inseparable from technological change and 
the introduction of new processes and pro¬ 
ducts which, in a given situation, are more 
profitable from the cafdtalist’S point of view. 

These propositions of Marx are 
wdl known. Bach one of them also figures 
later in Schumpeter’s theory of business 
cycles where it is incorporated of course, in 
a theoretical schema with an altogether dif¬ 
ferent ideological and sociological perspec¬ 
tive: But whether or not Marx's theory of 
crisis should be legitimately interpreted as 
a theory of cyclical fluctuations alone,^ and 
I personally think that this would be unfair 
to Marx’s theory, it clearly provides a 
valuable insist into the dynamics of the 
ea pit»li«f system. Basic to Marx’s understan¬ 
ding is his second remark quoted above, 
namely that capitalist development surges 
forward only upon the destruction of a part 
of capital itself. One can then draw a pic¬ 
ture of capitalist dynamics as follows: capital 
accumulation proceeds rapidly in a boom, 
and together with it a number of new pro¬ 
cesses and new products are introduced. But 
precisriy because we are in the midst of a 
boom where demand is increasing rapidly, 
markets ate expanding fast, these new pro¬ 
cesses and products do not ngilace old pro¬ 
cesses ami products. The coniditions of the 
boom are such that there is room for both 
trid as well as new processes to co-exist. 
What is mom the ramd growth of the 
market means that even while new inocesses 
and fffoducts me being introduce to an 


ever-increasing extent, the old processes and . 
products also continue to expand. If 
however, for some reason, which we shall ,. 
come to later, the boom comes to an end, 
the pace of capital accumulation slows 
down, and together with it the pace of ex¬ 
pansion of the market, then it bwomes im¬ 
possible for both old and new processes to 
co-exist ai^ longer. There is no longer room 
for both in the market, and a more or less 
prolonged period of unemployment and . 
capital destruction must result, in which the 
means of production employed in old pro¬ 
cesses and products have to be systematically i 
scrapped. Only after the scrapping has gone 
on for some time that capitalists’ interest in 
speeding up the pace of accumulation will 
revive once again, and a new boom will be 
initiated. Much of course happens in tbit 
process of struggle between capitals when ' 
the boom has come to an end, which has 
political ramifleations, apart fn»n economy 
ones. This is one reason why to present 
Marx’s crisis theory as merely a theory of 
business cycles is to give it a mechanical 
character which it does not have. 

There are two questions one can ask for ■ 
Marx’s theory. One, why does the boom 
come to an end? lb this Marx did nm give 
one but several answers, e g, constraints of 
demand, shortage of raw materials, pro¬ 
gressive using up of the reserve tumy of 
labour which tends to raise the workers’ 
shares etc. The reason he gave several answers 
lies, in my view, in the fact that he was more 
interested in sknehing all the contradictions 
that emerge in a boom, than in outlining a 
particular theory of business cydes. Mis con¬ 
cern, as has been often noted, was with the 
qualitative and relational aspects of 
capitalism, than with the mote spmfic and 
quantitative questions of constraints upon ' 
capiul accumulation in a particular situa- > 
tion. Likewise it is the texture of the criris 
that interested him more, as the philosopher 
Karl Korsch was to note latei:' Which parti¬ 
cular one of the contradictions of a boom 
acts as the constraint upon it is something 
which depends upon the spedffc situation,. 
and Marx, in this context, was not discuss¬ 
ing specific situations. 

Schumpeter in his theory of business 
cycles, where he did have a long empiricid 
discu^on as well, tried to answer the quet- 




but in a ounaer which is patently uit- 
*!tMtici*fact 0 ry. fa his schema Vnti^reneurial* 
y^biUty, which was responsible for the act of 
?|*innov^n' existed only in limited quantities 
■bver any given stretch of time, though each 
^.^ifinovation' had large numbers of imitators. 
0ac9 a 'cluster' of innovations was used up, 
the boom came to an end.^ Postulating that 
■ entreprencuriai talent exists only in limited 
quantities may have suited Schumpeter’s 
‘own sociological view of capitalism and 
-.hence his ideology, but is difficult to accept 
"'in conditions, at any late, of modern 
capitalism,' where, by Schumpeter’s own 
otoission, the enirqsreDcuria) role ceases to 
< be person-specific.*' An idea, mentioned in 
pa^ng by Schumpeter, but given greater 
amphasis by C^kar I.ange, appears mote 
promising. According to Lange, the very 
conditions of a boom create money-wage 
and price-rises because labour and other 
'^puts have to be taken away from their exis- 
'Ung uses and put to new uses; this price and 
wage-rise increases the riskiness of invest¬ 
ment and hence brings the boom to an 
and.’ 

While the argument that inflation acts as 
a constraint upon the boom, as Lange had 
;npcognised, appears altogether plausible, the 
mason behind this inflation is not so much 
the absolute shortage of labour and other 
Inputs which have to be diverted from one 
kind of use to another. Even at the peak of 
the boom, capitalist economies carry sub- 
.gtaatial amounts of unemployment and 
Unutilised productive capacity, so that we 
'bannot talk really of any absdute shortages. 
JRather, we have to see inflation, which a 
boom engendeis and which ultimately brings 
Qie boom to an end, as a leflection of ac¬ 
centuating social conflicts of an aggravation 
.tif sodal contradictions on account of a pro¬ 
longed boom Itself. 

Let me elaborate upon this. For its smooth 
■Ainctioning, capitalism requires a degree of 
^discipline upon 'workeis as well as on 

C rimary producers. I he reserve army of 
hour, as Marx was the first to point out, 
U a 'disciplining' device for the workers. It 
,ROt only keeps wage-claims in check, but 
'n£lo forces the workers to work hard by 
.boiding over their heads the threat of the 
^agek’. In boom conditions, when the 
,ianptoyment rate is high, the threat of the 
tacit' loses much ot its force. Workers feel 
icmboldened to put forward higher wage- 
daims, and work-discipline itself tends to get 
.undermined. 

This last point was emphasised by Michael 
i]|akcki who, in an extremely insightful ar 
^e in 1943, had predicted that, not- 
Sbithstanding the possibility of Keynesian 
Wemand-management, capi^ist economies 
IfOUld never succeed in maintaining fuH- 
yS^ploymcnt.'’ Kalecki obseived that: 

‘ .,jthemamtenam'eoi full emptoymem would 
‘'cause social and political changes which 
iSould give a new impetus to the opposition 
’ of business leaders. Indeed, under a regime 
I bf permanent full employment, ‘the sack’ 
would cease to play iu role as a disdplinary 


measure The sodal posiUw V boss'' 
would be undennined and the sm-assiuance 
and riass-consdousness of the working class 
would grow. Sttikies for wage incieases alid 
improvements in conditions of work would 
create political tensitm. 

These wage increases clearly would not be 
allowed by the capitalists to impinge upon 
profits, but would be passed over in the form 
of higher prices, i e, inflation. Likewise, the 
maintenance of boom conditions would also 
embolden primary commodity producers to 
combine for higher prices. 

lo be sure, such inflation does not emerge 
immediately when the level of employment 
or activity is stepped up. It is the persistence 
of high levels of employment and activity, 
i e, the maintenance of prolonged boom con¬ 
ditions, that gradually resuhs in the creation 
of a situation where the coercive discipline 
so necessary for sustaining an antagonistic 
social system like capitalism tends to get 
undermined. And a reflection of this under¬ 
mining IS inflation. Inflationary pressures 
thus builo up slowly during tlm boom and 
exacerbated by happenstances eventually 
reach proportions where they adversely 
affect capitalists' inducement to invest, and, 
force the state to engineer a contraction in 
economic activity. And this heralds, as we 
discussed above, the onset of a crisis where 
unemployment must grow, and much capital 
must be scrapped. 

The second question one can ask in the 
context of the theory of crisis Is: what hap¬ 
pens if for various social reasons, which we 
shall come to later, capital destruction is kept 
in check? Clearly, this can happen only if 
room is artificiallv created not by the pace 
of capital accumulation itself, but, as I have 
)u.st said, artificially, which in today’s con¬ 
text means a budget deficit. Ihis would 
mean that the rate of growth of the system 
would be slower than before, i e, that the 
boom conditions would distinctly come to 
an end; but at the same time a serious slump, 
which is the mechanism of capital destruc¬ 
tion, would be artificially averted. The 
system would be deliberately kept 'hanging 
111 inid-air’, as it were, through the stimulus 
of budget defidt. Such a ‘frozen’ system has 
its own contradictions which I shall examine 
in the next section. But my point here is to 
emphasise that the world cai^talist economy 
today represents such a ‘frozen’ system, 
which IS prevented from entering into a 
slump by the LIS budget deficit. 

II 

The post-war years, as is well known, saw 
one of the most pronounced long booms in 
the history of capitalism. Contrary to what 
many radicals had thought, the developed 
capitalist economies experienced growth 
rates which were higher perhaps than they 
had ever been in the past. Between 1960 and 
1973 for instance, the OECD counuies as 
a whole had a 5.1 per cent annual growth 
rate in teal GDP, and even the slowest among 
them, the UK, witnessed a 3.1 per cent 
growth rate: At the same time^ the inflation 


lofr was ektram^ iModtkktt: 
it was only oiiotuid 4.0 per cent per annum. 
Starting frasn the aifrl-sixties, however, in¬ 
flationary pressures had b^un to build up, 
What is remarkable abopt it is that prior to 
the mid-sixties, notwithstanding a decade of 
high growth, inflmionary pressures had been 
conrained. The key to the puzzle lies, in my 
view, in the faa that even though the terms 
of trade between primary products and 
manufactures declined by a third between 
1950 and 1972, the price rise in nominal 
terms was exliemely small. In other words, 
notwithstanding decolonisation, or perhaps 
because of it when newly independent 
countrim were keen to push out as much of 
primal y commodity exports as possible in 
order to obtain foreign exdiange for in- 
dustrialisaticn, advanced capitalist countries 
could still make use of third world primary 
producers as a cushion against possible 
domestic inflation, and thus could maintain 
an impressive long boom. 

In fact it was the domestic working-class 
which was the first to rebel. The inflation- 
acceleration ail over the capitalist world 
owing to the ‘hotting up’ of the Vietnam war 
in the mid-sixties, combined with the fact 
that fn the earlier boom years the relative 
share of post-tax wages in GDP had fallen 
on account of the so-called ‘welfare slate* 
measures which meant in effect a transfer 
from the employed to the unemployed and 
the poor, brought about a worldwide wage 
explosion in 1968; the context of the boom, 
entailing high levels of employment, clear¬ 
ly helped the process. And then in 1972-73 
there was an upsurge in primary product 
prices which was aided, among othw things 
by speculation resulting from the delinking 
of the dollar from gold, which removed a 
'safe' form of holding wealth. While other 
primary product prices fell back soon 
enough, oil prices were kept up and pushed 
up through the two oil shocks. The resulting 
inflationary explosion forced a contraction 
in output, as a means of checking inflation. 

AH this is well known, as is the fact that 
the inflation rate in the advanced capitalist 
countries has come down sharply in the 
eighties and is now just about 4-5 per cent 
per annum. The limited recovery since 1983, 
spurred mainly by the US budget deficit, and 
more pronounced in the US and Japan than 
in Europe, did not lead to any acederation 
in inflation, mainly because the terms of 
trade for primary commodities now are 
around the lowest level since the great 
depression of die 30s; and even the nominal 
prices of non-fuel primary commodities 
have declined sharply since 1980s. tn short, 
the third world countries hove once again 
provided the cushion which has been'used 
by the advanced capitalist countries to bring 
' down their rates of inflation to the sixties 
level. 

But the crucial question which arises is the 
following: if the inflationary upsurge hod 
provided the reason for the collapse of the 
long boom,-now that inflation has subsid¬ 
ed why should not the advanced capitalist 
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gtt iMldt l6t&elMi6iB'eoikKtioit» 
of the dxties? fi is thb' key qtKidon to wMch 
I ahiH devote mysdf for the net of the paper. 
A distinction must be dnram here between 
the Japanese style stale monopoly capitalism 
on the one hai^ and theUS-European style 
state monopoly capitalism on the other, lb 
be sure, the rdatlonship between the state 
and monopoly capital is not necessarily the 
same in Europe and the US, or even within 
Europe itself. Even so, the closeness of the 
relationship between the state and monopoly 
capital which exists in Japan is matched 
nowhere else in the advanced capitalist 
world. A consequence of this is that the in¬ 
fluence of the state upon investment 
dedsion-making by the capitalist class is still 
of a low order in the rest of the advanced 
capitalist world outside Japan. As Offe 
rightly remarks, investment decisions in 
western capitalism aie still largely dependent 
upon the perceptions of the capitahsts 
themselves.* This being so. the resumption 
of boom conditions depends upon the 
outlook of the capitalists in Europe and the 
US. the extent to which they are prepared 
to step up investment: it cannot be 
engineered through mere state intervention 
which can at best achieve a high level of 
activity through its own expenditures financ¬ 
ed in a large measure by budget deficits, but 
cannot ensure that the composition of 
aggregate demand shifts in favour of 
investment. 

Herein, however, lies a contradiction 
which can bbst be understood by recalling 
Marx’s second remark mentioned in the 
previous section. One of the con$equences 
of the long post-war boom was that in a 
large number of spheres, Japan forged 
technologically ahead of the US. And in 
others, even where there was no significant 
technological superiority of Japanese com¬ 
modities. the comparatively low Japanese 
wage levels made her commodities more 
competitive. This is not to say that the US 
does not possess or emplc^ the most advanc¬ 
ed technologies available in the capitalist 
vrarld; what is being said is that ‘the 
technological ^read’ within the US produc¬ 
tion structure is wider than in the case of 
Japan. Consequently, a crisis leading to a 
‘free-for-all* and capital destruction would 
have a disproponionatdy heavy impact 
upon US indus^ compared to Japanese in¬ 
dustry. The US budget deficit, which sus¬ 
tains demand in the US and thus prevents 
a crisis, has the effect simultaneously there- 
fon of lustainint an industrial production- 
stfttcture that has grown increasingly 
u ne opip e ti tive and in certain areas techno- 
l^||^l|Cldly obsedete. The artifleial stimulus 
pmmed by the US budget deficit to the US 
aqaimny. while preventing a crisis in the 
•hiOft ton, dooms this economy to un- 
epapetitivowss and obsolescence The US 
tIlfBfofe is caught in a icritis arising out of 
thanevaotion of a critis*. 

'nkia not anew ahuation in the history 
oCcipftaBimi Around the turn of the cen- 
tnqr. Britaiii itidch sms than the laadini in¬ 


dustrial power in tha'capitaUst world, was 
in an etactly similar pr^icament vis-a-vis 
the new industrialisets of that period such 
as Germany and the US, a fact to which 
W Arthur l^ewis drew attention in his 
Economic Survey 1919-1939.'^ Like the US 
today, Britain then ran a continuous mer¬ 
chandise trade ueficit, but she managed to 
balance the payments and even made capital 
exports because of three factors: a huge 
trade-in-service income, from shipping, in¬ 
surance. etc; a large magnitude of interest 
earnings from previous capital exports, 
which even aftci paying for substantial Iresh 
capital exports had something left over to 
meet the trade balance; and finally, the exis¬ 
tence of colonies where British goods could 
be sold at the expense of local ‘deindustria¬ 
lisation’ which kept the trade balance itsell 
in check, and from where a ‘drain’ in the 
form of ‘home charges’ and remittances 
could be obtained Had these factors not 
operated, Britain would have had to aban¬ 
don free trade much earlier and the entire 
capitalbt woild would have faced a reces¬ 
sion much earlier; in other words, the long 
boom of the pre first world war years would 
have been truncated sooner. 

The possible courses of action before the 
US today can be the following- 

First, allow things to continue as they are. 
The problem hcic howcvei is that the US is 
meeting hei trade deficit not through ‘home 
charges’ or investment-income earnings, but 
by borrowing massively from abroad. Even 
though, the spectre of the most powciful 
capitalist country being the largest borrower 
is an entirely novel one, whose consequences 
cannot be anticipated, clearly such borrow¬ 
ing does make hei economy highly vulner¬ 
able to external shocks and further worsens 
the prospects of restructuring. 

SKondly, it may, like Britain earlier, try 
to use trade in services as a means of off¬ 
setting the merchandise trade deficit. This 
particular consideiation perhaps lies behind 
the insistent demand by the US before the 
GATT for a ‘liberalisation’ by the third 
world countne-s of trade in services, a de¬ 
mand that has so far been strenuously ob¬ 
jected to by countries like India and Bra/il. 
In any case, it is no longer clear, as it perhaps 
was a decade ago, that a liberalisation of 
trade in services would benefit the US rather 
than Japan. On a par with this is the US de¬ 
mand for greater access of her ugricultural 
goods to foreign markets, an issue on which 
she has clashed sharply with the EEC 

Thirdly, it could try and push more of ex¬ 
ports of goods into the developing country 
markets. Just as Britain had resorted to a 
‘flight to colonies’ in the matter of expor¬ 
ting. the US too couUl increasingly seek 
refuge for her industrial |»oduct$ in develop¬ 
ing country markets. But the developing 
countries have no purchMing power to pay 
for sudi exports. An increase in such exports 
therefore would have to be financed by 
capitid exports. If instrodof US exports to 
developing country rwkets increasing, 
Jiqianese exports to sv^ narkets iacreas- 




cd, then that too would serve the purpose 
from the US point of view. In other 
Japanese goods being div^ted from the US. 
market to third world markets would bring 
down the US payments deficit. By the same 
token however capital exports have to bc 
made to third world countries to accom¬ 
modate such larger exports of commodities 
to them. But the agencies which can make 
such capital exports are the inuliinational 
banks and they do not find these countries 
creditworthy enough to make larger capital 
exports to them Some plans such as the 
Okita plan have been evolved which would 
allow larger capital exports to third world 
countries through the courtesy of the 
Japanese government, but the scale of such 
operations is bound to remain limited in the 
absence of far greater political leverage vis- 
a-vis such countries 

Fourthly, if Japan reflated her economy, 

I e. absorbed more of hei goods at home; 
then that would improve the US payments 
position. But Japanese reflation cannot take 
the form of a larger home consumption 
since that would requite larger wages in 
Japan, and capitalists do not voluntarily 
reduce capital exports tor the sake of im¬ 
proving the consumption of woikers at 
home It cannot even take the form of a 
laigcr Japanese domestic investment since 
Japan has a vciy low unemployment raU; 
and larger investment would result in pan 
at any rate in larger unutilised capacity 
owing to labour shot tage, no capitalist group 
would agree to reduce capital exports in 
Older to set up factories at home which can¬ 
not 'oe run because of labour shortage. The 
otbei possibility is an incieased Japanese 
military expenditure. This has been happen¬ 
ing in any case, and the US until now has 
been favourably disposed towards this 
possibility because of economic reasons. But 
a militarily strong Japan is a spectre that the 
US Itself would certainly not like to see. 

Fifthly, there is the classical text-book 
remedy of a depreciation oi the dollar. This 
has happened; the dollar was until recently 
on a significant downward slide, but the im¬ 
pact of the devaluation on the magnitude 
of the US current account deticii appears to 
have been altogether negligible, confounding 
aU the orthodox neo-classical economists. 

Sixthly, the US, could in fact just go 
through with a domestic recession, it could 
cut the budget deficit, reduce domestic ag¬ 
gregate demand, which would both curtail 
the payments deficit as well as force capital 
destruction and laiger unemployment 
domestically. But the prospects of this policy 
being pursued would be greater if at tire 
margin the demand cut had a greater impact 
upon imports than upon dcmiestic output. 
Such howwei does not appear to be the case, 
lb cure the pigments deficit therefore tire 
recession would have to be very deep, apart 
from the fact that it would afflict the entiie 
capitalist world and not jurt the US. This 
would be a major politicsd set-back to the 
stai^ty and credibility of the capitalist 
system. 
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SfnviMhi)^ thp USc<Hild 
tomudc Japanese style itUe moaqi^ 
caphalism. it could IndiKc capitalists to 
rmructure their production to undertake 
investment in new processes, etcln a sense 
twth in the US and in Europe there is a 
strong body of opinion advocating such a 
ftndamenta] shift in the structure of western 
capitalism in order to meet Japanese com¬ 
petition. But, such shifts cannot be made to 
order. It is conditional upon the develop- 
PMmt of appropriate class configuratioru 
whose emergence is not dictated from diove 
but is rooted in the societal reality. 

And finally, as is being demanded by a 
large body of US opinion, she could go in 
for protectionism. Ilie presumption b^nd 
such a demand is that it would curtail the 
US payments defirit without engendering a 
domestic recession. If any thiim it would 
create a recession among the US trade rivals 
like Japan. But it is dinicult to imagine that 
they would just sit back and quietly allow 
the US to impose a recession upon them, 
without uking any letaliatory action. In 
other words, any move towards US protec¬ 
tionism wilt necessarily plunge the capitalist 
world into fioce economic riwlry, and as 
in the inter-war period precipitate an all¬ 
round recession through a shrinking of 
world trade. 

Thus, no matter which way we look at it, 
there seem to be no easy solutions to the ciu^ 
rent economic problems of tte capitalist 
world. The newly-elected president of the 
USk George Burii, has already promised that 
domestic taxes are not going to be raised, 
whicb means diat the budget deficit and the 
anociated payments deficit are likriy to con¬ 
tinue But as we have seen, allowing things 
to drift only postpones the day of reckon¬ 
ing, makes the preddem of restructuring that 
much more difficult on account of having 
been postponed, and increases the vulner- 


dhtthyoftibagyMew. WidiiiwftiMiiiiitln 
ditirt ti.idnwiaMci triMadaNnaa; the ad* 
vaaetd eapitalW wortd B in diie midst of a 
peculiar toMi of postpoindcritit*. This has 
implications for us aU. because unless we are 
violent, some of the 'solutimt’ mentioned 
above, namely of overcoming this predica¬ 
ment by exporting recession to the third 
world countries, and indudng multinational 
banks to finance such exports by acquiring 
greater pditical leverage vit- 0 -vts such coun¬ 
tries could well be tried out. 
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Bxitidb, USA and Gold Standard 

G Babdiaadnui 

ThB controversy that surrounded the currency question in coionud India u the focus of the present paper. Rety¬ 
ing on prinuuy sources the paper argues that the preservation of the gold exchange standard and the rejection 
of the piea for a gold standard, made by the government of India and Italian nationalists alike, hoi much to 
do with British and American interests, a cruaal determinant being Britain's external liquidity crisis m the mt0<- 
war years. 

THE Bntuh Indiim gold standard has been 


a topic of some controversy both among 
contemporaries and among latter-day 
scholars Indian naaonabsi cqxmon generally 
suniosed that India was denied the benefits 
of a full-fledged gold standard as a means 
of reducing her access to gold Capitahsmg 
on the mercantilist flavour of this cnticism, 
offlciai opinion propagated the latter as a 
cost-effective variant of the gold standard 
For example^ Keynes, while acknowledging 
the Kde of the British IVeasury in thwarting 
the esublishment of a gold mint in India 
over 1897-99 and elsewhere admitting that 
offlaai Indian sterling reserves eased the 
London money market charactensed the 
Indian gold-exchange standard as the system 
ot the future.' 

Among modern scholars. Marcello de 
Cecco has aigued that an Indian gold stan 
dard at the very least would have accoi- 
tuated the seasonahty of the London money 
market when the latter was faced with the 
autumnal Amencan drams Moie generally, 
he has suggested that the Baidc of Bn^and’s 
ability to stabilise the gold market and con¬ 
trol discount rates m London, with the 
relatively meagre gold reserves at its 
disposal, depended on how fhr the Bntuh 
autbonties could reduce the mcmetary 
demand for gold from important countries 
on the periphery such as India by switching 
the latter’s asset preferences to sterling * 
However. B R Ibmlinson has tried to 
argue that the gold-exchange standard was 
promoted on account of itt intrinsic merits. 
He has suggested thiu bitau’s actual or 
fearad luiuidtty crisis played no part in the 
estsWishgient of flu system. Beftning to the 
resection of official and non-official Indian 
proposals for a gold standard in 1926 by the 
Hilton-Hbung ConunissiMi. he churns that 
the intervauthM of Brtdsb uueiests, notably 
the Btiflah ‘Duasury; had little sig^flcance 
for the Anal outeoine.* 

Whfie this u the state of the debate todiQr. 
we hope to show through a detailed l efaence 
to the primary fowess in | owd o w that the 
.ylMa and aothms of the Brilldt Tkeasury, 
todbodlnf tiMb OMAiBiMtioii of emeU 
Amarican laWtcsu inimkal to an ladian 

C elandaid, wen cemml to the Hilton- 
i Cgmaiissioa’t flnal recommenda- 
Unta. tt is abo quite dear that 9ntaia'a 
Oeane Wtanil oriati determined 

^ dscMton and as such, ifeould sh e d s e me 

fpWt 00 OOnMO iHMIMOOQIlWBnMNe 

Tlw P 4 m fltat IbBoMi hr • min^ff Aon a 
hdito wprfc 00 the deAwbnaiy gnpact on 
tUi lodlitooiuncgay of Om 
u^jjfiooat eOUht 


I 

Background 

As tun been discussed in a recent thesis, 
smee the first world war, m various degrees, 
Indian monetary pohcies(inchiding exchange 
rate policies) were formulated to take into 
account Britain's severe external bquidity 
crisis * This crisis took the form of a cur 
rent account defint m some years and in 
other years of surpluses that were smaller 
than toe size of her csqntal exports The 
lesidtmg deflationary in toe Indian 
economy together with the failure of the 
1920 stitoilisauon effint which was almost 
directly influenced by the Bntito crisis led 
to renoved demands fto a gold standard for 
India which influential sections of Indian 
opmion supposed would give her some 
degree of monetary autonomy’ This 
clamour acquired fresh relevance as the 
Indian goverrunent endorsed the idea m the 
proposals that it made to the Hilton Young 
Commission 

Unfortunately for this section of Indian 
optmon, an Indian gold standard in toe 
1920s was nothing less than a nightmansh 
prospect for the British prtocy-malKrs Even 
in toe relatively relaxed pie-1914 years, 
Britain, feanng the effects on the gold 
market and toe London money market, bad 
been determined to pnvent itsestablislimeni 
in India India's non-monetary gold imports 
were a source of some worry in London but 
the proUem was seen as • hmg-term one best 
tackled through the prasnotton of banking 
insutubons and a domeaue market for finan- 
ciidasseu In the changed 1920s, faced with 
current account problems Britain had been 
bopmg to increase her gifld aporu to toe 
US both to boost her dolbr earmngs as wdl 
as induce the Americans to trigger global 
expansion Ibgether, they woidd mitigate the 
domestic deflationary effocu of Britain's 
adjustment to her cxtarnal dwequihbnum 

Therefore one of flw nudn pieoocupa 
tions of Bntito Indian monetary poluy m 
the inter-war years was to reduce Indian 
private gold absorptton wfaxto m a good year 
was CBpabic of dnuning some 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the worlds t<M output 
In this environment, Briliih pdky-mafcen 
could hardly be eqtecte) to indulge the 
Indian dem^ for t told standard with an 
aeflvdy dteiilaiing 

the ligitto gold sotoAlkA teeured 
active support ftom to* Aftttekan Ibiasttiy 
and the New Tbrti IMmI Rasem. The 
Aguricaas m gmuBi dppoand Bmaiari 
to prated 


dard on a worhl-widebasis because they did 
not expenence the short-term gold shwtaga 
problem that formed toe mouve behind the 
Bniish proposal However, they supported 
the offlaai Bntish view tto India shotM 
continue to have a gold exchange standard 
so as not to damage the interests of silver 
producers in the US and so that European 
stabilisation which had partly been finanoed 
by the Americans vrouid not be hindered. 
The congruence of Amencan and Briflih 
positions in regard to the Indian gold staah 
dard even as they differed so fundamcotally 
on the basic issues relating to the mterwsar 
trade and monetao system provides insi|jils 
into the a'em to whtto m flnancui nbttkws 
with countries on the penphery, powers at 
the 1 entre often had broisdly snnto latereitt. 

In the background of Bntam's liquidity 
concerns in the 1920s. the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s gold standard proposals came as a 
bolt from the blue^ The proposals were 
unexpected also because, ever since the 
Chambertam C ommisston reported m 1913, 

It was thought that the proponents of a gold 
standard tor India had bron maigmalited. 
In the Babbington-Smitb Commttte* 
U9i9-20). the government of India r epr eae n - 
utisc, M M S Gubbay, the Indian member 
O M Dalai and a few witnesses incindiag a 
former finance member of the governmaat 
of India favoured a gold standard with Adi- 
bodied gold coins in arculation Despite 
objectums, this committee was forced by fli* 
prevalent conditions of the world tover 
market and the threat of rupee inconver¬ 
tibility to recommend a faU-bacic gold aton- 
dard and gold coin for India But the 
scheme’s imptementation was poteptmaii 
indefinitdy and m the months that foikmutf 
toe report, it became mopenMa’ 

Ever since, toe g(dd standard scheme bad 
been propagated ony by nattonaUst oputom. 
It therefore came as a surprlae to w e r y n n a 
m London tbit the gowniment of ladinbwl 
fired the flnt aalvoca in what augiit ban* 
been expected to be a minor eo n t ro aaa y 
marked by a gold standard ’fatigo^ It vraa 
sdl the mote surprising that an aeflwa pao- 
ponent of the scheme wu Basil Wacbttt. 
flnance mendier of toe gomnmeBi of ladig, 
who, until then, bad impeeebbic anto 
g(dd standard credenuals—baviqg actively 
opposed toe Indum gold staodaid in 1920 
and mitiated toe Genoa propoaala on 
economising monetary gold * Tte conata*- 
natlon that the Indum gold iteadtetil 
propoMla—qmd Hackett’a aaaociauon wMt 
them—cauaed in London u a rich source of 
anaterial on the subfect. 

Why did Blackett fhvour a gitid ataiMiatit 



dHit d^-to-day widi 

jBnMirtol puMeou on die periphery biinded 
Iddi to the mdittes and coDoems of the cen* 
^ Hie cthit in It^lin only leemed to have 
aharpanad hb inaight into bitain'a financial 
^Wama. For inatanoe, in a letter to 
Baidamin Strong who waa the governor of 
the New \brk Federal Reaerve; Blackett saw 
dearly that Britain’s ddlity to retain flnan- 
dal leaderahip of the cmptrc and of the 
wofM in gen^ would depend on whether 
ahe nude the neceaaary domestic economic 
. adiuatmenta.* Therefore, Blackett must 

a had a powerful reason to support the 
n gold standard proposal, de^te fears 
thatitaaooeptanoewouldaooentuatethedf- 
ficuMcs of adjuatment to the very conditions 
that he had diagnosed in his letter to Strong. 

Blackett's aiguments in support of a gold 
psnency may therefore be briefly sum¬ 
marised. In the same letter to Strong, he 
arguedthat the rest of the world was not .. 
sending less gold to India by rejecting my 
plan. On the contrary you increase the strain 
in the end.” He said both Montagu Nmman 
(governor of the Bank of England) and 
Strong knew that they held gold reserves in 
encess of what they leqiiited but would not 
acknowledge it. llicy could both do more 
to educate the public at home to manage 
with less gold, while he had to give the 
Indians gold before they could realise that 
they did not need it. 

Confessing to Niemoer that he arrived at 
the gold standard idea "rather to my surprise 
and aomewhat against my will”, Blackett 
maintained that the threat from India to the 


■vriiatoiU;;c!«tiniBnt!^ I;. 

In 1919, iriaiqr Indian witnesses and Dalai 
himsdf in his minority'rqiort, blamed 
London for choosing to liquidate liulia’s 
war-time surpluses in the form of silver 
rather than gold or gold-backed securities. 
The model of an Indian economy they 
seemed to have in mind was Utat of an open 
economy in which gold or security flows 
balanced India’s external accounts, much a.s 
they did at the centre. They saw the transfer 
of the gold standard reserve to India as pro¬ 
viding the basis for the working of the ateve 
model. It would also assist the emergence 
of a banking system which was capable of 
mobilising India’s potentially huge savings 
and managing the liquidity position of the 
domestic economy in a way as not to impose 
a brake on trade and business activity. 

The Bombay industrialists including 
Thakuidas were not happy with India’s large 
gold imports in the two years preceding the 
setting up of the Hilton-%>uiig Commis¬ 
sion.'* Thakurdas agreed with Pb»ozeshah 
Dalai that the unprecedented gold imports 
affected consumption of cotton piece-goods, 
both foreign md indigenous, and diverted 
funds away from productive investment. He 
blamed the currency polfoy of the govern¬ 
ment for causing incieued gold imports and 
hoarding, as no importer vrauld sell his gold 
to the mint at the 2s statutory rate.'’ He 
also argued that huge non-monetary gold 
imports made monetary conditions tighter 
rather than easier. The Bombay Mill Owners 
Association passed a resrdution to the same 
effect.'* 


gold itandard countries could not be fully 
eliminated.''' But, he and Denning argued, 
tbdr pnpoaab would, if adopted, lead to 
m quicker acceptance of notes and a low» 
damand tat geid in India in the long run." 
Although "wasteful and expensive’, India 
had to pass through the “intennediate staged’ 
represented by a gold currency before arriv¬ 
ing at the ideal of an externally convertible 
pqier currency. Gcdd circulation would 
"inspire confidence and... provide the 
stimulus... for (the) investment and the 
banking LaMly, a g<rid standard 

would liberate the rupee from the mercies 
■of silver. 

Blackett’s views in support of agoM stan¬ 
dard in India accorded cloady with *na- 
, tmoahst’ opinion. On ^ Babbington-Smith 
Committee. D M Dalai, and among the wit- 
iimnea who appeared before it, Manusubedai; 
V Thackeito tuid B F Madan, represented 
this tendency. In 1926, Purushottamdas 
'rThakuidas and his small group of achdsert 
^tdkimed this mantle. It U hard to |»<ove the 
.lidcw held by the India Office that these na- 
•i^onaUsts were consumed by a gold fetidi. 

h«s been recessed that the nationalist 
(Btatwod for a gold standard reflected the 
'.gpnteatoonry desire for an automaticaUy 
'itogUlating currency system that was con- 
pkidcred invulnerable to political mani- 
’ik^tion.'* But the concern of the ‘na- 
dOAalht’ business interests at India’s own.^ 


Thakurdas bdieved that gold hoarding 
had begun with the demonetisation of 
the gold rupee over 1830-1835 and a re¬ 
monetisation would bring gcUd out of the 
hoards. But Henry StrakoKh, his colleague 
on the HUton-lfbung Commission, an early 
protagonist of the gold-shortage school in 
London and the staunchest opponent of the 
Indian g<^ standard, disap^. He sug¬ 
gested to Joseph Kitchin—a gold dealer who 
appeared before the commission—that if 
gold came out of hoards to circulate as 
money, they would cmly replace other forms 
of currency and not alter the overall picture 
on metaUic flows. Kitchin agreed.'’ 

It is easy to see that Strakosch’s argu¬ 
ments, as it was convenient tohim, assumed 
the wOTSt. The liquidation of Indian gold 
hoards would have had the same effect as 
the liquidation of any other non-moneury 
asset. The proceeds of the liquidation would 
be invested in more liquid assets and gold 
so released would be a net addition to the 
world’s monetary gold reserves. At the very 
least, if gold came out of hoards to diculate 
as money, they would reidhto • portion of 
India’s monetary gold inipotts, over which 
such feats existed in Eur^. - 

The India Office did not believe that a 
gold standard vrould reduce lodhua gold 
demand in the long run, kt alone that it 
vrauld inersase world geU availabilhy. 
the contrary, it was feai^ that it vrauld only 
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future demand for fiM muter a gm Stan" 
dard, the possible liquidation of her private 
hoards need not be taken into account. 


II 

Mobiliaation 

Hence, the India Office and the Treasury 
were not inclined to take the threat contained 
in the Indian proposals hghtly. Soon after 
reaching Bombay, E Hilton-¥»ung alerted 
prime minister Biddwltt to the effects on 
London of the gold stamlard scheme. He 
wrote that Blackett had thrown a “pro¬ 
digious brick into the peaceful waters of 
official orthodoKy” by tiding with the 
"nationalist denund” of a gold currency. He 
added, “(you) will tee^ .. .that it is not 
wiUiout its possible reactions upon our own 
situation at home!’'* 

At the India Office Cedi Kisch, a finance 
department offidal wrote that tte scheme 
did not take into account ‘Iditturbances” 
that vrould be caused to “interests the world 
over”.'* The India Office also began 
mobilising London opinion. In a letter to 
Otto Niemeyer in the Treasury, Kisch refer¬ 
red to the gold standard menwrandum and 
said, "in view of the important bearing that 
the scheme has on the position and p ro sp ects 
of gold and sterling”, the gold standard 
papers were being sent to him for his 
“private information’’. The papers also 
included Kisch’s own notes on the subject, 
argued, as he emphasised self-consciously, 
from “the point of view of the interests of 
IndiaT He assured the 'Reasury offidal that 
upon its return, the currency commission 
vrould take cndence from the India Office 
and “other rqnesentatives of opinion in 
Londonr“ 

Meanwhile Blackett had been in touch 
with Niemeyer. Niemcyci's tint response was 
to note on Uackett’s letter that “Sfanla (had) 
got hydrophobia fttms Bombay**' In his 
reply, he said that the scheme filM him with 
“pity and fear”. He did not see any advmi- 
tage to India to bear 100 miltion pounds of 
“America’s burden, at the cost of disturbing 
the currencies of most of the dvilised world 
(inchiding continental countries now stabilis¬ 
ing...) and also annihilating the silver 
market!’ It was bound to endanger the gold 
standard, indeed “to end fit) llhogdhei!’ 
He expected “voy strong oppqtition from 
aUfinancialcirdesinthiBcoug^atlenit”- 
A girid standard and a gold omn would 001 
change the “immemorial habits of the But 
on savings and investment”, Ntemcgicr ujU^^ 
and ho|wd that Biackm vrauld htwedUBcuiB!'; 
fat convincing Btrakoach attd^tlto -OfiWl 
mcmlwrt.^ On receiWng this tettaq BlaitefB^ 
oonvtained hbout its tone to ftrakbacb, «h91 
lete)^ toe complaiitt to NkaQieri In g dtell. 
of a letter that anu ptttoahly not ieiui, 
Niemeyer rdtereted his dbagreement whh 
Bladkeit's “voke-fooe to gold in dieulation!* 
and sitid ha felted to undentaito BlackfK’l 



qucirtiMi wu VlTAstbn Clun^ifflrt^eni^e^r 
chancellor at flic exchequtr. Abc^ this ttew; 
attacks directed against the costs of the lines 
'‘oferedit (involving the Bank of England, the 
New York Federal Reserve, the Heasuiy and 
the Megans) established to assist the sterl¬ 
ing's return to the gold statnlard, resumed 
in the press and the House of Commons. 
Stung by the criticisms, Churchill, always a 
reluctant advocate of the restoration, asked 
Nicmeyer if it was necessary to persist 
with the 'Deasury's arrangements with the 
Morgans. "Pray... do not let us drift into 
paying unnecessary fees”, he noted. ^ 
Nicmeyer replied that it was too early to ter¬ 
minate the line of credit. A "disturbing ele¬ 
ment which is at present unknown to us. will 
be the report of the Commission now sit¬ 
ting on Indian currency. If their report 
invoived a considerable withdrawal of gold, 
it would be imprudent to deprive ourselves 
of any existing protection^ Other uncertain¬ 
ties were the overseas lending position 
(which the Deasury was keen to regulate) 
and coal.^’ 

Perhaps as Niemeyer expected, Churchill 
was mo^ by the ab^ note to action, “'ftll 
me more about the Commission on Indian 
currency”, he minuted, "... I did not under¬ 
stand that any danger would come from this 
quarter. It would be important to thscuss any 
^ development with Lord Birkenhead (the 
secretary of state for India—CB) at an early 
stageC Niemeyer replied that if the gold 
standard proposals were accepted, India 
might try to take gold from London. “I don’t 
think the commission will support the 
scheme; antf the India' Office are opposed 
to it and wdl aware of the difficulties. I think 
overt action by us... would be unjudicious 
vis-a-vis Indian opinion!’ Churchill agreed 
there was no question of overt action but 
"only of guiding events at an early stage by 
private representation!’ He sought a short 
note on "what we do not want to happen 
and why”.“ 

Niemeyer’s note was along the expected 
lines. Aftn briefly speaking of "Indian 
interests" he went on to discuss the ques¬ 
tion from a more general point of view. He 
said a gold loan necessitated by the Indian 
foM standaM sclieme would be "uiiwelooaMr’ 
to Britain. The ^tpredation of gold that 
might result wouM have serious repercus¬ 
sions on the "gold currency systems of the 
world, in particular our own..The pro¬ 
posal to teU silver wmiM upset the silver 
eouatries and lead to an increase in the 
prices of lead and copper "which most of 
Bwope has to import ftom American. He 
egmittued, 1 briim the Currency Commit- 
tH (die) are ftill^ ewate of the of the 

ladan scbeiBc^ Olid will, in Ihct. fiidd them 
in thrir wronwiendatloos.. .** ht^ "their 
tadt has am been made easy (9 the mdbilBar 
tidn of Indian opinion tai the forttMpin- 
hiB antpide of official repieseniativcit in 


'h^;;<tf tile' cM^^^ 
scheme though the reas^ in this letter were 
couched in Indian terms.t^ 

In hit reidy, Birkenhead said the gold cur- 
ratcy proposal would not be accepted light- 
heart^y "even if it were supported by the 
Royal Commission” and suggested that the 
Dmury sends witness to put its case. "... I 
am quite ready if you wish to suggest 
privately to Hilton-Young that this should be 
done!’" 

On the suggestion that a Deasury official 
appear before the commission, Niemeyer’s 
note beats detailed quotation. "1 had already 
discu.ssed this with Hihon->bung and... 
both of us thought It undesirable for 
Deasury to give evidence. We don’t want the 
rejection of Indian ideas to be attributed to 
the British Treasury as this may raise real 
trouble in India!* The commission would 
hear the governor of the Bank of England 
and others "who will be quite sufficient. I 
think it would be bad tactics for the Deasury 
to assume, at this stage, the burden of direct 
opposition and much better to keep 
ourselves in reserve... 1 am... in close per¬ 
sonal touch with several members... and I 
believe we can be more effictive in this way 
than by a frontal attack—at any rate until 
we are forced (which I don’t think we shall 
be) ... into such an operation!’ Churchill 
scribbled Yes” on the note.” 

It was not only opinion in London that 
was being mobilised to defeat the Indian 
government scheme. Across the Atlantic, 
Benjqjnin Strong found Montagu Norman 
“appealing” to him "for help to defeat 
the... proposal”. Initially reluctant to in- 
tervetK in, what he saw as, a "semi-political 
question between Great Britain and one of 
her dominions (sic)”, the "worldwide con¬ 
cern” that the matter aroused, however, 
finally persuaded Strong—according to his 
biographer—to respond to Norman’s plea. 
Strong was also encouraged by Andrew 
Mellon, the US treasury secretary to meet 
the Hilton-Young Coirunission and convey 
American opposition.^ 

Meanwhile, consulutions were going on 
within tlw Bank of England. Officials at the 
Bank were also talking to important 
membos of the commisikm and to officials 
at the India Office. For example^ Charles 
Addis, director of the Bank of England, 
member of an earlier Indian currency com¬ 
mittee and on this occasion, together with 
Montagu Norman, the Bank of England 
spokesman before the commission, iwted in 
his diary that he and Norman met with 
Strakosch at his house "hnd had a great 
powwow on gold for India for 2 hours”.’* 

Wttii the interests tqrposing a gold stan¬ 
dard in India moWbsli« in concert, the out¬ 
come of the commisiiM^ deliberations on 
this question was probah^ in the nature ol 
a foregmie oondurioq.” Nevertheless a 
brief «urvey---even as we tsQid rehearsing all 
tlie individual arguments-^ in order. 


AtgfumetiU 

Gold 

The main objectimu to the gold standard 
proposals centred around two points: tlH 
increased Indian gold demands that might’ 
arise and secondly, the effects on the silver;; 
markets of a possible reduction in tnihila. 
holdings of the metal (both official and 
private), were the gold standard proposds' 
to be implemented. They were link^ in that# 
larger the silver released from monetary dr$ 
culation and hoards, ceterisparibus, greaia; 
the gold that would be required to replace 
them and (assumittg thm gold dishoaidh^ . 
in India was not promoted by the monetisa¬ 
tion of gold) lower the price of silver in rela¬ 
tion to that of gold, and greater the size of . 
the gold loan that may be required to launch 
a gold standard in India. The designers of - , 
the government of India scheme estimated. ^ 
that in order to have an effective gold stan-. 
dard in place; India’s gold requirements . 
would be of the order of 103 million 
pounds.’’ They realised that a gedd demand' 
of this magnitude might upset the woritTa ' 
markets. Only the crucial nature of the pro¬ 
posals, from the Indian point of view, 
justified the risk. The deflationary rtriis of. 
the proposal and the threat it posed to the 
gold standard dsewhere could be averted by ' 
a careful management of the transaction and 
collaboration between the government in ' 
Delhi with British and US governments (u 
the 1918-19 silver transfers had b<m 
matuged) and between the London and New 
York money markets.’^ The Indian govern¬ 
ment also hoped to tap the gold sterilised. 
by the US Treasury and the American 
federal Reserve System.” 

Deasury and London opinion generally 
were much less sanguine although there was 
no unanimity here. Hawtrey drew up a 
memorandum for the Deasury on the 
tionship between Germany going on gold in : 
1871 and the Great Depression that foflowed. 
“Germany at a stroke decided to substitute 
a large quantity of gold for silver... The 
shock was too great... for the bi-metallic 
countries .. .and the stampede to gold that 
followed brought about the fall in the world 
price level and the collapse of the silver.. 
market!’’* In another memorandum, 
Hawtrey said that if India demanded more 
gold than the "entnmous” amounts the 
already imported, "there will be nothing Irit 
for the rest of the world out of new produc¬ 
tion ftom the mines for years to com^. 
India, he said, could force the world to rdive 
the experience of fifty years previously. He 
also drew attention to the effects on silver, 
of India’s off-loading of the metal. Finally, - 
Hawtr^ warned of the threat of increased 
bank rates in London, should India have her 
way. The demands from Iiulia for gold will 
fall “in the first instance on Londonf” . 
because India would liquidate her sterling 
reserves to buy gttid and her gold demands 
'^can only he met frxmi American. goW 
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icMrvts insofar as England can draw on 
these later!*” 

The Bank of England witnesses to the 
Hihon^bung Commission. Montagu Norman 
and Charles Addis, echoed these reserva¬ 
tions. A few months previously. Norman had 
cited supposedly excessive gold imports by 
India as a reason for not lowering the bank 
rate despite an influx of gold and a fall in 
prices.'* He had earlier given up hopes for 
gold circulation in Britain because of the 
threats posed by “such unknown quantities 
as India and Russia". In order to hasten 
Britain’s return to gold, he wanted her to 
establish a “gold buUirm standard” in which 
gold was available only in large units to set¬ 
tle international imbalances.” The gover¬ 
nor and Addis reiterated that if India went 
on gold. European stabilisation, which 
was already delayed, would be seriously 
hindered. Some gold backing was necessary 
to strengthen their credit structure; but 
already the bulk of the surplus gold was 
going to India. If India demanded more 
gold, interest rates and costs of production 
would iiKiease. The volume of international 
trade would be restricted and the real burden 
of foreign indebtedness increased.*** The 
Bank of England, they said, would be parti¬ 
cularly affected. Its reserve position would 
be eroded, necessitating a rise in the bank 
rate.*' For these reasons, Norman and 
Addis added, it would be exttemely difficult 
for India to raise loans for the scheme.** 

The siaeable American banking represen¬ 
tation was also unequivocal in opposition. 
George Roberts, a vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York said that 
a gold standard tor India would retard the 
restoration of the gold standard elsewhere 
He argued that Indian gold demands already 
posed the greatest threat to the gold stan¬ 
dard, though he added in the same breath 
that America did not possess any more gold 
than she needed to bwk her currency. The 
New kbrk Federal Reserve delegation also 
erpressed opposition to the Indian scheme. 
In his sutement, Benjamin Strong said the 
Indian monetary prograinme was a ‘vital’ 
American concern. Apart from domestic 
interests, it also affected the US’s inter¬ 
national monetary relations and her role in 
their leconstruction. An Indian gold stan¬ 
dard would be an ‘unsustainable’ burden on 
the reserves of the central banks.** 
Hollander who was a member of the Strong 
delegation also drew parallels with Germany’s 
adoption of the gold standard in the 1870s 
and said the Indian plan would, besides dis¬ 
rupting monetary restoration eserywhere, 
lead to “higher interest rates, business distur¬ 
bances and economic depression”** The 
American delegation suggested that India 
adopt a gold exchange sundard operating 
not only through london and the sterling 
but also through New Iftirk and the 
dollar.** 

SiLVfcK 

An associated question svas the conse¬ 
quences of an Indian gold standard for the 


silver market. The paiallda were again 
historical. As the European continent left 
silver for gold in the 1I70|, silver prices 
began to fall. This hastened the movement 
by other countries umards gold. Although 
India too left silver in ISM, its currency 
system was not immune to tite vagaries of 
the silver market because of the prevalence 
of token silver rupees and the guaranteed 
convertibility into them, of paper notes. As 
we have seen, this was one justification for 
Blacken’s gold standard scheme.** 

Although the consequences for the rupee 
of disturtiances in the silver market were 
bound to be severe; the effects of an Indian 
gold standard on the silver market were not 
to be dismissed lightly. The impact on silver 
currencies of large Ir^an salm, notably the 
effect on China, was feared. Kisch raised the 
spectre of lower Chinese imports and possi 
ble political problems with China.*' 
Charles Addis said that Britain’^ trade with 
China was currently ’small’ but it was the 
‘one great market’ left for the expansion of 
British industry. An Indian gold standard 
would damage the development of this 
market, he claimed.** It was also feared 
that if China was forced to go on gold 
throu^ the bandwagon effect (as it was said 
to have driven the US in the last century), 
the upset for the gold countries could be 
even greater.*’ 

According to a report submitted by 
Benjamin Strong’s delegation, if India went 
on gold, silver prices would fall by half and 
India would find it difficult to sell her silver 
at a price high enough to buy sufficient 
quantities of gold. Indian silver-holders 
would lose and the silver mining industry in 
the US, Mexico and Canada would earn 
‘greatly reduced’ profits. Copper and lead 
prices would increase greatly.” 

Much of the rest of the evidence echoed 
these projections. Norman and Addis talk¬ 
ed of silver being ‘dethroned’. Given the US 
interest in silver, there was a political pro¬ 
blem as well. Silver had a “laige. . political 
backing” there and any controversy might 
make borrowing in the US difilcult. Even 
raising a loan in london, Norman said, in 


an laiatMiag piddic adminion of ljondon!i 
dependenoc on US goodwill to stay on the 
g(M itandaid without ftirther defladtm, win 
raise tricky problems between “us here and 
our friends in America” and perhaps, even 
between the two governments.*' 

It is easy to understand the American in¬ 
terest in protecting the value of silver. It is 
much less easy to understand Britain’s 
motives in defending silver at this time; 
especially in the light of her actions in the 
1930s which were aimed at keeping silver 
prices hnv, unless we postulate that the main 
British concern was not the silver market per 
se but the effects on the market tor gold, her 
own gold standard and the American will¬ 
ingness to lend abroad. 

The silver issue was a tricky one even 
without Britain’s interests coming into con¬ 
flict with those of the US or of India. As 
Keynes admitted, India's experiences with 
silver had been ‘unfortunatsf. The metal had 
‘few natural supports’ and regardless of aiw 
Indian move; its position was *ptecarious’.” 
India was, in effect, in the position of a large 
holder of an inferior security. She could not 
hold it without suffering lar^ capital losses, 
nor could she hope to sell, except very 
gradually as the market allowed and even 
then, sustain heavy losses.*' There were 
doubts also about the actual size of Indian 
silver sales and her gold demands. While the 
Denning memorandum estimated a 103 
million pounds gold requirement, the India 
Office estimated that India would off-load 
700 million ounces of silver. The exchange 
bankers, including one who sat on the com¬ 
mission. thought this to be an over-estimate. 
W Preston suggested that with a silver rupee 
circulation of Rs 2,300 million and a per 
capita silver rupee requirement of Rs 6, only 
Rs 800 million was left to be sold in the 
market or converted into gold. Of this 
Rs 400 million was needed as a ‘fair reserve! 
for the government of India, while the re¬ 
mainder would be accounted for in about 
five years by an annual estimated rupee ab¬ 
sorption of Rs 90 million.** On a similar 
basis, B F Madan, who informally advised 
Thakurdas on currency matters, dieted the 
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need to tell lUver ud the Idwiird propoMi 
for e |(dd loan”.” The wont cue anump- 
tions projected by the India office also did 
not consider that, u ^ver prices fell in 
relation to that of gold, the Indian asset- 
holder would haw been tempted to move out 
of gold and into silver (as he had moved 
traditionally between the two metals and as 
he was to do in the 1930s), thereby retarding 
the terdency for silver prices to fall. 

The Hilton-Young Commission proceed¬ 
ed to assume the worst and turned down the 
gold standard demand because it would be 
ruinous for silver.” However the expressed 
concern for silver was not sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the commission from recommending a 
‘gold bullion standard’ in which the silver 
rupee would be de-monetised and silver 
reserves phased out.'^ Between 1927 and 
1930, 90 million ounces of silver were sold 
by the government of India from its 
reserves.” This among other factors led to 
a steep fall in silver prices whose stabilisa¬ 
tion Britain had advanced as a reason to op¬ 
pose the Indian gold standard. American 
pleas to Britain to co-operate to steady silver 
prices in the depression fell on deaf years. 
The India Office, under advice from the 
Deasury refused to accept any responsibili¬ 
ty for the decline in silver prices and said 
that the contrary view came Bom “interested 
American quarters’’.” The India Office 
therefore suggested continued sales of silver 
by India. 

IV 

Silver in the Depression—A Brief 
Detour 

The silver question wu one in which—at 
leut in 1931—Indisn interests were ranged 
against British interests. Regardless of who 
wu to blame for the fall in silver, it would 
have been in the interests of the US and 
India to see that silver prices rose. Left to 
themselves, the two countries would not haw 
been unable to arriw at a silver marketing 
agreement. 

But Britain’s chief concern in the finan¬ 
cial sphere wu related to the distribution of 
gold, and here also, the US wu a major 
player. The British aim, till 1933, wu to use 
the American silver predicament to persuade 
her to discuu roeuures to alleviate the mal¬ 
distribution of gold, which Britain felt lay 
at the heart of her troubles. R>r the Treasury 
itself, it wu an almost costleu tactic but it 
impMed losses on Indian silver holders and 
the Indian government. 

Through 1930, the Americans had been 
ptoposingran international conference on 
silver stabilisation. The official British 
response wu unenthuriastic In public; it 
prodaimed that the fall in silver pricu wu 
part of the ■eneial fhU in oosnmodity pricu 
the world over; and diat the latter needed 
to be solved brfore prion could risa Since 
conunodity prion had fUkn. in the official 
Brldah view; u a result of the liquidity erWs 
caueed by the mal-distribution <rf fold, the 


latter had to be on top (rf the ifenda (rf aiqr 
intematkmal oonferanea** The Iteasury 
wu willing to summon a oonferenoe on gold 
distribution, but the willingneM foundered 
on American oppotltion.** In other words, 
until the Americans took steps to help 
Mtdn in tackling the gold problem, shewu 
willing to use the USA’s silver problem to 
her own advantage 

lb this end, she wu keen to prevent the 
US proposal for a silver conference from 
making any headwi^. The Deuury draft of 
an India Office telegram to New Delhi said 
that participating in a conference devoted 
only to silver would be a tactical error. SIver, 
the draft said, should be used to force the 
US to (Uscuss other issun that underlay the 
depression.” The India Office and the Ci¬ 
ty also oimosed official govemtnem of India 
proposals (and unofficial ones from 
American bankers) for a silver stabilisation 
loan from the US.” 

The Deuury wu acutely sensitive to 
Britain’s vulnerability on ^ver, since it 
would haw been quite easy for the interested 
partin to arrive at an agreement, and she 
herself would have no direct influence on the 
outcome. Therefore, it took great cate to pre¬ 
vent even unofficial endorsement of the 
American silver conference proposal in 
Britain. It wu particularly nervous that 
Manchester, which had been affected by the 
slump in the Chinese mwket, might support 
the American ideu on silver.** 

In contrut to the tears that it shed for 
Indian silver-holders in 1925-26, only four 
years later, the British government wu deter¬ 
mined to prevent silver prices from rising. 
Apart from thvrarting American moves to 
jointly stabilise silver prices, London wu 
also determined to reduce the use of silver 
in currency wherever pouible For example, 
when Germany wanuxl to buy between 16 
and 40 million ounces of silver for subsidiar/ 
coiiiage; the Deuury tried to persuade the 
Germans to increase their note circulation 
rather than the circulation of sUver coins.” 
Ftirther, when China began to face a cur¬ 
rency crisis because her silver coitu were 
being melted down and smuggled abroad to 
take advantage of the higher pricu for rilver 
outside China that resulted from the 
American sUver stabilisation programme of 
1934, there wu a proposal to export Indian 
silver to Chiru to ease the crisis. But Britain 
hoped the Chinese problem would become 
acute enough to conqiel her to leave silver. 
With world silver supplus increasing u the 
metal became demonetised in China, the 
American stalnlisation scheme would have 
become inordinately expensive. The growth 
of political (opposition to the scheme within 
the US. U wu hoped, would lead to its aban¬ 
donment. Silver pricu srauld have crashed 
and out of this turmoil, Britain hoped to 
retrieve the gain of forcing the Americaiu 
to the negotiating taUe to discuu gold 
distribution and perhaps, persuading China 
to peg to sterling. Tb realise this soenaria 
the British government reftised to allow 
tm««n silver to be exported to China.** 


Even while betnving indiffierenR to the price 
of silver and Indian intemts in the metal, 
the Deuury wu not above trying to make 
a profft out of India’s sundus stocks of 
silver. It persuaded the Americans to accept 
silvu in settlement of a war debt instalment. 
Britain bought silver from India at about 21d 
per ounce but valued the silver at 27d while 
settling the US debt.*’’ During the first 
world war India was forced to take silver 
largely because of Britain’s liquidity crisis 
which it painted u an imperial crisis. But 
barely fifteen years on, when India wu 
saddled with large surplus strxks of the now 
depreciated metal, the British ruponse wu 
one of self-interutcd indifference. 

Finally, Briuin consented to silver 
stabilisation at the World Monetary Con- 
fuence in 1933 u a quid pro quo for dollar 
stabilisation.** 

It is hard therefore to accept the view that, 
except insofar u it complicated economic 
and political relations between Britain and 
the United Statu at a time when Britain wu 
in need of American gcxxiwill, the effecu 
of the ’dethronement’ of silver (u Montagu 
Norman chose to call it) played a irrejor role 
in the rejection of the Indian gold standard 
proposals. The crudal fesr wu the effect of 
the latter on the gold muket. Dupite Bri¬ 
tain’s return to gold and the rdati^y euy 
outlook for it in the evly memths, the sterl¬ 
ing wu not quite out of the woorls. Britain 
wu still looking to America to keep its dis¬ 
count ratu low. On the other hand!, the US 
itself wu determined to ensure that she did 
not have to bear the costs of an European 
recovery even u American bankers, amoiv 
others, were tempted by onxmunitiu in 
Europe; As a ruult, America’s ability to 
contribute—dupite the size of iu gold 
holdings much of which were sterilised—to 
European recovery wu limited. An Indian 
gold loan would have diverted liquidity frnn 
Europe and, besidu threatening the British 
gold standi^ it would have also da ma ged 
British aspirations to bring the European 
countriu under the monetary influence of 
London through a sterling-based gold 
exchange standard. 

The rejectitm of the lisdian gold standard 
proposals did not, therefore; come u a sur¬ 
prise to either Indian or London opinion. 
The Times on iu dty page had antkapated 
the conclusiou of the report in regard to the 
exchange rate and the currency system, well 
bef(»c the commisrion began its sittings.** 
The Indian Merdumt Chamber saw that 
Britain’s ability to stay on gold depended 
“very largely (» the action which India is 
made to take or reftain from taking”. Kisch 
at the India Office thought this reflected 
“perhaps a little paidondrie egotism.”'* But 
the Ini^ uerehanta’ views were shared by 
authoritative souren in London. The 
Anmial Mooiagu BulBan lener for 1924 said 
rlmr tiw Indian rsrhanif rru “ ^twnw* ■« iw»- 
portant (to the UK) u to India itsdf* and 
more the gold India takas, greater would be 
the delay in En^fond'k return to gold. 

In the event, the Hihon-Hbung Commis- 
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IRWi^leaiulc* Addfeoil (hecomwntee 
;' td iHMifiatbe tte aspecu of tbe 

I; Jadian gold danand. Ttwre is no evidence 
of Ifeasuor mobOitttion at the committee 
‘ stage. When thellcasury did move; on the 
ewe of the report's publintitm, it was forc¬ 
ed mndy to seek an iwtermite delay in im- 
piemcatiag those pam of the report that 
might have increased gold movements into 
India. Although succcsslbi, the nature of 
intcrventimi suggesu that in 1919-20 the 
Ucasury expected the sterling's return to 
gold to be easier than it was in reality and 
that they were perhaps more sanguine about 
the threats posed to the sterling and the 
paaitkm of London as a financial centre by 
^ countries of the Empire. The Treasury 
in 1926, in contrast, betrayed a gloomier 
outlook for the sterling and the gold stan¬ 
dard. Certainly, the tiavails of the sterling 
and tbe British economy in the intervening 
years, and the circumstances in which the 
sterling was virtually hustled on to gold 
might have justified the gloom. Also, the 
reduced tfependability of the dominions in 
monetary matters (for example, the 
bdiaviour pf South Africa and Australia in 
1924 a^ 192S) may have persuaded the 
'Ileasiity of the advantages of an early move 
to testrict'the freedom for manoeuvre of 
another colony which was on the verge of 
stabilising. How far its experiences with 
South Africa and Australia educated the 
llcasury and contributed to its determina¬ 
tion to resist an advance towards moneury 
autonomy in India is also a point worth 
consideting. 

33 lOLR V/26/302/6, Denning's memoran¬ 
dum, "Gold Standard for India", and lOLR 
V/26/302/8, Qns 1314-1323. 

34 lOLR V/26/302/8, Qns 334-37, 10234-33 
and 10244; lOLR Mss Eur E397/32, 
Blackett to Strong, letter dated December 
21, 1927 and PRO T176/2SB, Blackett to 
Stmkosch, letter dated October II, 1923. 

33 lOLR V/26/3Q2/8. Qns 1323. 

36 CCA Hawtfcy Papers, Htry 1/3/2, “The 
German Gold Standard and the Value of 
Gold after 1871”, memorandum dated 


lebruary 17, 1926. 

37 CCA Htry 1/3/2, “A Gold Currency for 
ImU^, memorandum by Hawtrey written 
in Felmiary 1926. 

38 PROT176/13, nut2,hnenMyertoNonnan, 
letter dated July 21,1923 and Norman’s rep¬ 
ly dated July 24, 1923. 

39 Henry Clay; Lotd Norman, 1937, 
pp 133-34. 


40 lOLR V/26/3Q2/8, Qns 13668-^ and 
13679-83. Note the teal variabtes inflexi- 
bihty assumption impUdt best which con¬ 
trasts with dw smoothness of adjustment 
pos t ulated in the Indian case 

41 lOLR V/26/302/8, Qns 13666-67. 
lOLR V/26/302/B, Qns 13740-44. 
lOLR V/26/302/8, <2n 13229. 
lOLR V/26/302/8. Qn 13232. 
lOLR V/26/302^,'Qn 13311, part iv. 
iOLR V/26/302i^, Qns 10003-10007. 
lOLR V/26/302/8. Qn 10813. 

KHJl V/26/302/8. Qn 13710. 

See the ditcustiont between Keynes 
andStrakosch in IOLR V/26/302/8. 

’ Qml3lOI-23. 

30 KXJi V/att/30S/l. Qn 13238.‘Swhinmy of 


NOTICE- 
-^FORMIA - 
[j5earula4A(l)J 

it IS hereby notified for the information of Ihe public that KirlosMi Brothers 
Limited proposes to give to the Central Government in the Oepartmeni of 
Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under sub -section 11 > of Section ? 1 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 1969. for 
substantial expansion of their undertakirrg Brief particulars ol the 
proposal are as under. 

1. Name and address ol , Kirloskar Brothers Limited 

the owner of ihe Registered Office 

undertaking lldyog Bhavan, Til,ik Road 

Pune411002 
(Maharashtra) 

2 Capital structure of the : Authorised: 

owner organisation 5.000.000 Equity Shares ol 

Rs lO'-each 

200.000 Piolcrence Shares 
oIRs too/-each 


Rupees 
SO 000.000 

:;a ooo.ooo 


3. Location of the unit or 
division to be expanded 


4 In case the expansion 
relates to the produc¬ 
tion, storage, supply, 
distribution, marketing 
or control of goods, 
indicate. 


5. In case the expansion 
relates to any service, 
state the eMent of 
expansion in terms of 
usual measures such 
as value, turnover, 
income, etc. 

6 Cost of the project 
7. Scheme of finance 
indicating the amounts 
to be rai^ from each 
source; 


Issued: 

3.100.965 Equity Sr>art»s of 
Rs. 10/-each 
Subscribed & Paid-up: 

3.072.430 Equity Shares of 
Rs. to/-each 
Kirloskar Brothers Limited 
Karad-Dhebevadt Road. 

Karad4lSt to. Oist. Satara. 

(Maharatthtra) 

I) Names of goods 
Hermetic Sealed Compressors 
ii) Licensed capacity/tui novor before 
expansion: 

Licensed Capacity: 100,000(Nos) 
per annum 

Turnover: Rs. 228.010 million (Net of 

Exose Duty) for Ihe year ending 
31stJuty. 1989 
lii) Expansion Proposed: 

Additionat 400.<X)0 (Nos.) per annum 
Not applicable 


Rs. 75.000.000 
Loan from Financial 

ln.stiiutions Rs. 50.000.000 

Internal resources :Rs. 25.000.000 


70 000.000 

31.009.650 

30.724 300 


Any person interested in Ihe matter may make a representation m 
quadruplicate to the Secretary. Oeparimeni of Company Affairs. 
Government o4 India. Shasiri Bhawan. New Delhi. within 14 days from the 
date ol publication of this notice, inlimating his views On the proposal and 
indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


K.S. BHAT 

Pune COMPANY SECRETARY 

Date; 23/8/1989 KIRLOSKAR BROTk£RS LIMITED. 




Rcportt Stdmitted by Atthur Notmsn «tKl 
H A C Jentaon”, Section xvu 

51 lOLR V/2«/302/«, Qn 13740 
Dr HoUanda; a aMmber of the Strong 
deieiationloUthecoinmuNon(Qn 1S232) 
that the daeMge to US sdver interetto who 
itpieiented a "ptu American industry’* 
would late an outcry M loud that. It mii^t 
even lead to "an outfight prohibition” on 
all foragn loan flolationt in the US 

52 lOLR V/26/302/8, Qnt I3I49 and 11043 
respectively 

53 The Indian expcnence with silver was 
notable also bmuse a large part of its 
holdiiigs of the metal had been bought at 
artificially high prices when the world’s 
demands for IndiaTs exports were pressing 
and unporten would have gone to great 
lengths to procuie the necessary fint class 
finanang. Kischiegaided Indian olver sales 
as an act of Ml-grac^ towards America 
which had striven to *116116111’ India through 
the Pitman Agreement, tee lOLR V/2(i/ 
302/8, Qn 10813 But more detached at 
counts suggest that American profits and 
Indian tosses on the uonnished part of the 
deal covered by UK’s debt lo the US in 1911 
was, owing to the fall in silver prices, 66 
million ounces, see PRO Tt60/8 l'260/3, 

Pitman Silver”, Bowleys memorandum 
dated February 1933 

34 See Preston’s questioning of Norman and 
Addis m lOLR V/26/302/8, Qns 13764-779 

33 NMMA PTFapeis. file 38. Madanto Ma 
jumdar, letter dued Mardi 26,1926 Madan 
cited the American system, m which a silver 
dollar circulated un^ the gold standard 
as a model for India 

36 lOI R V/26/302/6, Report of the C ommis 
Stoners (hereafter the Report), paras 46 SO, 
PRU Tt76/2SB. note b> J Kershaw ol ihe 
Bank of England, 'The Indian C urrmey 
Commission Report as Atfcamg Silver’ 
dated October 12, 1926 kenhaw pointed 
out that US evidence was valuable in 
defeaung the Indian propovals 

57 lOl R V/26/302/6. Report, paras 69-71 

38 PRO ri60/547/ri2420/l. US Congress, 
fhbruary 1931, ‘Intermi Report and REcom 
mendations of the Committee of the 
Foreign Rdauons Committee on IVade 
Relations with China and Causes and 
Remedies for Depressed Conditions for 
Commetee’ The commitue was set up b> 
the US senate and headed by senator 
Pitman 

39 lOLR L/F/6/II72 i•37l. Kershaw to 
Schuster, letter dated January 28, 1931 This 
might not have been m the strict sense. In 
ui unflouhed memorandum for which he 
had secured some flguies frmn the India 
Office; Joseidi Kuchin blamed Indian sales 
and demonctisatioa for the decline m silver 
pnoes fay more than the dechne m the prices 
of commodiues SeeL/F/6/ll72F169,Kit- 
chm’s memorandum ‘’&lwer etc” dated 
Bebniary 24. 1931 

60 lOLR L/P/6/II8I. Heasury brief for a 
House of Lords question dated September 
30, 1931 

61 PRO TI60/347 F3420/2. Pad’s re|dy to 
Hunadon tn the House of Lor^ on 
Seoiember 30. 1931 

62 iOLJI L/R/6/1173 F392. secretary of state 
W vteroK private tdegiin dated February 


I9t 1931 and LeRb-Roci lo Klsch, latter 
dated Mniaty 17, mi 

63 lOLR L/F^6/1172 P37I. Kershaw to 
Schuster, letter dated Jamiary 28,1931 and 
South Ana Archives, Cambridge Benthall 
Papers, VIL diary entry dated June 7,1931 

64 PRO T160/547 P3420/2 Leith-Rou to 
Addis, letter dated Match 31.1931, Ander 
son to Lath-Rose, letter dated April 8.1931 
and the latter’s note ditted June IS, 1931 

63 PRO T160/347, F3430/2. Lath-Ross to 
deputy governoi. Bank of England, Icttei 
dated July 31.1931 and Sicpman to Lath 
Ross, letter dated August 10, 1931 

66 PRO T177/2]. Draft Ite»it of China Com 
mittee, Fart 2 of file, undated but wntten 
m 1934 Also see J M Blum, Fh>m the 
Morgenthau Dianes. Hif /, Kura of Cruu. 
mamt Boston. 1959, pp 204-228 

67 PROTI77/I7 Assorted P^m on the Silvrr 
Deal 

68 PRO n60/930 ri3798/l. US prendent’s 
sutement dated December 21, m3 Bntem 
sought ''egotiatiods with the US in 1933 to 
prevent more radical rsBchangc manipuU 
non on the pan of America including that 
of setting up an immense Exchange 
Eu^uahsaiion Fund” See PRO T17 /74, Un¬ 
signed, undated note, probably by PhiUips 
wntten m 1933 Bniain also wished to en 
sure, through agreement with the US, that 
the gold bloc uiuntiies could be kept on 
gold See PRO T17S/17, Hopkins’ note 
dated March 11 1933 on Philbps’ memo¬ 
randum, ‘ Eiu-hange Eqoabsatioo Accoum” 
dated Maith 27.1933 and PRO T172/208I 
and “Umted States Monetary Policy”, 
memorandum bv Philhpa, undated but wnt 
ten in October 1933 ^ an American 
assessment of the British keenness to ensuie 
dollar stabibsanon sec H fas, 1913 
Charatler^ tit Cttsts, 1966, p 214 and 
R Molev, After Seven Years, New Vbrk, 
1913 Fns mentions that Neville Chamber 
lam who was the chancellor of the Ex 
chequer paid an unexpected visit to Matey 
(who was an mfluential aide of Roosevelt 
and much below Chamberlain in protocol 
terms) to plead tor dollar stabilisation 

69 The Tunes dated September 22, 1923 

70 lOLR L/f/6/1076. P 2388, Indian Mer 
chants’ Chamber to the Finance Depart 
meat of the government of India, teller 
dated May 21, 1925 

’1 romimson, ftj/ttKa/Etoitowy, 1979 p78 

72 JMK. Vol 1, p 12 h 

71 CCA Hewtrev Papers, Hlry 1/3/2, lettei to 
Bladteti dated October 16, 1988 For 
Blackett s response to Hawtrey, see his ietier 
to Stnkosch dated October 17, IMS m PRO 
T176/23B. He said Hawtrey did not under¬ 
stand the political side to the gold question 
m India Moreover, after steriing’s recent ex 
penence; he said, it could hardly be churn¬ 
ed that it was synonyasoiu wiA gold 

74 CCA Hawtrey Papers, Htiy 1/3/2, "Indian 
Cunency". memorudum dated August 28. 
1923 

73 lOLR V/26/302/8. (Jus 11267, 11270 

76 lOLR V/26/302/8, Qna 1I27MI280 

77 lOLR V/26/302/8, Qn 11303 

78 lOLR V/26/302/8. (}m 11483486 

79 lOLR V/26<'302/8. Qn 11637. 

80 PRO T17S/23B, Stnkotdi to Mant, letter 
dated November IS. 1926) emphasis in the 


iMiginaL Ite eommianott flaeda •oUial* 
hng price in Indie of Rs 21-4te (- )9pgar 
rote See lOLR L/F/6/I099. F 3803, \iidi 
to Braync;le&er dated November 22,1926» ‘ 
Kiscb seid. at thu pnccv the demaiid foe 
i(dd from the monetary authorities Ibr' 
soaal purposes would be efanunated 

81 PRO T17S/2SB, Strakosch to NiemeyeK 
letter dated November 16, 1926 

82 See lOLR Mss Eur E397/32, Bladgeit le 
Strong, letter dated December 21, 1927 

83 CCA Hawtrey Papers Htry t/3/2, 
Hawucy’s memorandum. ”The Indum Cur¬ 
rency Report”, undated but probably writ¬ 
ten in November 1926 

84 CCA Hawtrey Papers, Htry 1/3/2, 
Hawtrey’s note dated November 18,1926 on 
Sirakosch’s note on Indian gold import and 
export points of the same date 

83 PRO T172/1373. Cabinet Memorandum 
C P 288(26) ol Iul> 1926 

86 PRO T172/1175 Niemever’s note to 
chancellor of ihe Fxchequer dated July 2^ 
1926 

87 lOLR L/D 7/2286, CoUn 375, F15. Kisdfi 
‘Review of Report of Curiencv Comniu- 
Sion’ dated early July 1926 

88 lOLR L/F/7 2287, F16 of CoUn 375. Kisch 
to Goodenough, tetet dated Septamber 19, 
1926, SQAS Addis Papen, Pp Ml 14/337, 
Draft Riqilv to J B Bruiqrate dated 
November 12, 1926 expressed e gi ee m c n t 
with the Utter that the golden buibon stan¬ 
dard was unhkdy to be “operated m prac¬ 
tice’ It IS noteworthy that Brunyate who 
had earlier seemed to support the idea of 
bnkiiig the rupee to g<dd rather than 
through sterling should later hold thia view 
about the moperability of the gold buibon 
standard One ffiphuiation for Ihe appucm 
coutradtction may really relate to the habiis 
of the ovil servant Henwyhevedioecato 
go along with e clamour of the moment (14 
some son of a gold standard for In^ 
while hoping to frustrate its inyileraeiita- 
uon at a later stage This may alao help cn- 
piam the change in the tenor of Knch^ 
testimony after Bniiqnate eqirened himadf 
m favour of a link biHween the rupee and 
gold 

In his notes for a speech as chairman of 
the Hong Kong a^ Shanghai Bank, 
Charies Addis w«nt ftirther than Bnmyaie 
and said (Pp Ms 14/338, 'Nbtea for a Oiair- 
man’s speech’, December 1926) the gold 
bullion standi was “iniended to be in- 
operaiiveT’ It bean noung that Addia hid 
been involved in a "great powwow on gold 
for India” with Norman and Strakoech 
when the commission moved to London 
after takmg evidence m India. 

89 PROT160 547/F3420/3.BBXtcrU>BIUeg(; 
letter dated Apnl 18. 1932 and TI60/488/ 
FI3017/04, iteft ftnancial memorandm 
“Some Aspecu of the Silver Quecthm’* 
prepeiediomtlybyDeeturyandlndfoOf- 
flee for the iMirM Mooetuy and Economic 
Conference of 1933, para 6(iv) ^ipendu 
B to thu memorandum was on *Tlie Pori- 
tion of Silver m Rdaoon to the Indian Ciuv- 
rency System’ 

90 See the correspondence m lOLR Mu Eur 
D703/27 

91 For detads of this argument, see 
G Beladiendian, Indian Monetary; Chap 6. 
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HOBCHST INDIA LIMITBD 

FORM II A 
(Sec Rule 4A(1)) 


Ftortn of seneral notice to be qiven to ttie memberi of the public before makins an applicat on to the Central Government under sub 
section (2) of section 22 of the Atonopolies & Restrictive Trade Practices Act 1969 

NOTICE 

It IS hereby notified for the infbrmatior of the public that HOCCHSTINMA UMITED proposes to make an application to the Central 
Gowemment m the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi under subsection (9) of section 22 of the Monopolies & Restrictive 
'Rade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new undertakinsAinit/division Brief particulars of the proposal are as under 


1 Name and address of the applicant 


2 Capital structure of the applicant orsanisation 


3 Management structure of the applicant organ sation 
indicating the names of^the directors including managing 
whole time directors an<J manager if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment 
at a new undertaking or a new unit/division 

5 location of the new undertaking/unitAlivision 

6 in case the proposal relatts to the production storage 
supply, distribution marketing or control of any goods/ 
articles indicate 

I) Names of goods/articles 
ti) Proposed licensed capacity 
III) Estimated annual turnover 

7 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any 
services, state the volume of activity in terms of usual 
measures such as value, incorrte turnover etc 

8 Cost of the pronect 

9 Scheme of finance indicating the amounts to be raised 
from each source 


Hocchst India Limited 

Hoechst House 
Nariman Point 
193 Backbay Reclamation 
Bombay 400 02^ 

Authorised Capital 

Rs 100 000 000 divided into 1000 000 Equity Shares 
of Rs 100 each 

iKued Subscribed and Paid up Capital 

Rs 95 769 000 divided into 957 690 Equity Shares 

ofRs 100 each 

The Company is managed by the Managing Director under 
the overall supervision and control of the Board of Directors 
Names of Directors 
MR VIJAV AAAltyA (Chairmanl 
DR E BALTIN (Managing Director) 

AAR S V DIVECHA 

MR C I IAIN (Whole tirrie Dirertor) 

DR H G JANSON 

AAR F A HONIGAAANN (Alternate to DR H u JANSON) 

PROF DR G KORGER 

AAR D LAENGENFELDER 

AAR H J TIAANER 

AAR P N VENUGOBMAN 

New Unit 

Ankleshwar 
Oist Bharuch 
Gujarat State 


BARAIGAN KETONE & Formulations based thereon 
5 Tbnnes pa 

Rs 9 6 AAio approximately at full capacity 
Not Applicable 


Rs SOaaio 

From the internal sources of the Comparry 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Seaetary, Government of India, Ministry of 
mckjstry Department of Company Af^rs Shastri Bhavan New Delhi withm 14 days from the date of puWicmion of this notice intimating 
he views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein 


HOICHSTmOIA UMino 

Sd/ 

CL JAIN 

FINANCE DIRECIOR & SECRETARK 

Dated this 28th day of August, 1989 
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AUeviafioii 

IRDP in an Andhra Pradesh District 

G Han C^pal 
C H Bala Ramulu 




The polarisation of rural society brought about by the early development exercises, like the green revolution, 
and the consequent unrest prompted the introduction of several poverty alleviation programmes in an attempt 
to ward off the dangers inherent in such situations. This paper's empirical examination of one such scheme—the 
IRDP in Andhra Pradesh identifies characteristics of the programme which prevent it from being effective. A 
major flaw is its terulency to ben^t better off regions as compared to poorer regions thus rendering it sejf-defeating. 


I 

PUBLIC policies to alleviate poverty have 
come to assume vital importance in post- 
independent India. The state, through a 
number of public policies, seeks to intervene 
in the developmental process as a part of its 
legitimisation strategy. In post-independent 
India there was har^y any rural develop¬ 
ment policy which did not lay emphasis, 
overtly or covertly, on rural-poverty. The 
community development in the fifties and 
panchayati raj in the sixties was intended to 
ensure peoples’ participation and improving 
living conditions of rural people Along with 
these institutional devices, there has been 
emphasis on modernising agricultural and 
industrial base. The growth with distribu¬ 
tion approach created its own problems cal¬ 
ling for new policy initiatives. For instance 
the green revolution of the mid-sixties, while 
It beneflted better off sections, adversely af¬ 
fected the rural poor, which includes small 
and marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers.' This led to the widening of the 
gulf between various sections of the society 
resuiting in considerable unrest in the rurd 
areas. Consequently, the first half of the 70s 
was dominated both by a discussion on the 
large-scale poverty in rural India and formu¬ 
lation of programmes to stem the tide of 
unrest Prominent among these prognunmes 
were the SFOA and IRD programmes. The 
total experience with the operation of target 
group programmes is almost seventeen years 
now. IRDP has completed nine years. There¬ 
fore; it is time that the experience with the 
programme is reviewed to gain an insight 
into this policy initiative. 

An eraluation of performance of 
SFDA/MFALDAs done for the whole na¬ 
tion indicates that in ten years (1970-80), the 
ageiKies identiHed 161.31 lakh families, of 
which 67.71 lakh families were covered.^ 
This works out to 42 per cent of the total 
identined members of the target group. 
Under IRDP, the total nundrer of bene¬ 
ficiary households covered during the first 
four yean of the Sixth nan was 12S.9 
lakh.* The coverage under the target group 
piogranunes both SFDA/MFALDA and 
IRDP, in i^ut fifteen years, works out to 
286J0 lakh beneficiaries. The coverage has 
bean 19.12 lakh beneficiaries per year in the 
country. 


It is to be noted that evaluation studies 
by RBI NABARD had reported IS to 20 pet 
cent wrong identification.* In certain states 
this ranged fiom 47 to 70 per cent.' The 
poorest have been coveted the least.* Added 
to it. the number of poor persons in rural 
India has grown at ^e rate of S million a 
year during 1958-73.^ The same trend 
prevailed during the Sixth Plan.* This 
unimpressive coverage gives rise to serious 
doubts about the overall effectiveness of this 
policy approach. The number of those cross¬ 
ing the poverty line has been maiginal. There 
aie wide variations, ranging from three* to 
fifty per cent,"’ in the estimated number of 
persons who crossed the poverty line. In cer¬ 
tain cases. It IS reported, none crossed the 
poverty line." Further, mere crossing of the 
poverty line does not guarantee its sus¬ 
tainability.'* In terms of an income mobili¬ 
ty criterion, it is observed that the lowest in¬ 
come groups have the least income mobility 
compared to the other income groups.*' 

The studies on IRDP highlight limitations 
which include weak planning,'* lack of 
infrastructural lacilities,'’ indifference to 
the differences in the levels of infrastructure 
and incidence ot poverty,'* lack of inter¬ 
sectoral linkages," lack of co-operation 
among the aiding agencies,'* involvem'*nt 
of middlemen or pyraveekar,^ wrong iden¬ 
tification of the beneficiaries,'"’ cornering 
of benefits by the rich,*' non-utilisation of 
funds,** cumbersome rules and regula¬ 
tions,*' pervasive bureaucratic apathy and 
cynicism,** ami-rural poor attitude based 
on class linkages,*’ manning of the ad¬ 
ministration with unqualified and untrain¬ 
ed staff at various levels,** delay in groun¬ 
ding the !.chemes,** insensitivity to the 
priorities o'' the beneficiaries or their abili¬ 
ty,** and regional imbalances in the 
distribution of funds.** The problems of 
non-percolation, political pressure and cor¬ 
ruption are serious problems which originate 
from the socio-economic structure.*" 
Another major weakness in the strategy is 
that the rural development ivogrammes are 
worked out the implemented without the in¬ 
volvement of the people concerned with 
these schemes.*' All these factors, the 
studies conclude, coUectivriy rendered these 
schemes ineffective^ 

The present study seeks to examine the im¬ 
pact of the economic environment in terms 


of logic of the existing structure, on perfor¬ 
mance of IRD schemes. It is assumed that 
advancement of the region or place or bet¬ 
ter off conditions of the individual bene¬ 
ficiary. all rooted in the structure have a 
decisive impact on poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes. We also assume that the intiativs; 
as far as these schemes are concerned, rests 
more on the existing socio-economic ooodt 
tions than with the policy as such. This sug¬ 
gests that autonomy of the policy to inter¬ 
vene and cause qualiutive change in the 
overall economic conditions of the poorer 
sections is quite marginal. It is this aspect 
that is examined in this paper. 

II 

In this section an attempt is made to pre¬ 
sent the micro-level characteristics of the 
state of Andhra Pradesh for a better 
understanding of the micro-level experience 
with IRDP. 

Andhra Pradesh is divided into three 
geographical regions: Iblangana, Rayala- 
seema and coastal Andhra. The population 
of the state, according to 1981 census, waa 
335 lakh, which forms 8.14 per cent of Uie 
total population of the country. In terms of 
area, the state tanks Bfth at the all-India 
level. In terms of literacy 29.72 per cem of 
the people were literte in 1981 as against 
36.12 per cent at the all-India level. The rural 
population of the state is 410 lakh. The state 
is predominantly agricultural and 76.7S per 
cent of the population continue to depend 
on rural sector. The proportion of cultivators 
to the total workers is 32.60 per cent as 
against 41.55 per cent qt the all-India 
level.** 

The studies on poverty in Andhra Pradesh 
(1971-72,** 1977-78,** 1981-82**) indicate 
that there has been no decline in the in¬ 
cidence of poverty. Table 1 indicates that in 
certain districu the poverty levels increased 
during 1977-78 to 1981-82. The increase it 
more in the districts of Nellme (coastal 
Awihra), Chittoor (Rayalaseema), Nalgonda 
and Khammam (lUai^ana). The latest esti¬ 
mates (1981-82) indioite that incidence of 
poverty is more in the IMangana and 
Rayalaseema regiont compared to coastal 
Aiidhra re^on. The percentage of familiet 
below the poverty linAeccoiding to 1981-82 
estimate; is 44 J7. It is this high poverty that 
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« fbnaidtbte cti^Mge to pmatf 
■bcvtetion programmes. 

The coverage of target groups from the 
Fourth Plan to the Sixth Plan is presented 
la th e Ihbles 2 and 3. The coverage under 
•SFCA indicates (Ihble 2) that out of the total 
5548^2 target group households, 4,80,899 
(9 per cent) families have been assist^. The 
per year coverage comes to less than one per 
cent. Under IRDP t2,13.78S households 
haw been covered during the Sixth Plan. The 
coverage works out to 22 per cent of the total 
target group housctiolds in Andhra Pradesh. 

The year-wise coverage comes to 4.40 per 
cent. The coverage of small farmers has been 
relatively more than that of the marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers, who con¬ 
stitute hard-core of the poor (Thbie 3). 

The state level details further indicate that 
the coveragftof beneficiaries has not been 
even in all the regions and the districts. For 
instance the percentage of coverage in the 
advanced coastal districts like East 
Oodavari, West Godavan, Krishna and Cun- 
tur has been telativeiy higher than other 
districts. Similarly the coverage of the small 
humeis has been higher than the agricultural 
Il^ufers. This micro level picture indicates 
. that the IRDP has a built-in tilt towards 
relatively better off farmers and more ad¬ 
vanced regions. The present study seeks to 
further examine its impact on the target 
groups in the backward Telangana region of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Tsbi E 1 PostKis I rsris in ANr»iR\ Pradesh in 1971 72, 1977-78 and 1981-82 


Districts Pe rcentage o f Families below the Poverty Line 

1971-72 1977-78 " 1981-82 


I Srikakulam 

74.24 

68.76 

55.22 

2 Vijayanagaram 

— 

- 

51.47 

3 Vishiakapamani 

95.65 

S3 36 

45 98 

4 East Godavati 

64.28 

44..S6 

28.62 

5 West Godavari 

64.10 

35.08 

35.76 

6 Krishna 

46.15 

32.43 

29.46 

7 Cuntui 

50.00 

31.43 

33.15 

8 Prakasham 

82.50 

44.90 

37.94 

9 Nellore 

63J3 

39.91 

50.07 

10 Kurnool 

20.55 

6184 

42.35 

11 Anantapui 

80.26 

67.64 

30.14 

12 Cuddapah 

77.77 

43.98 

43.37 

13 Chittoor 

74.34 

49.36 

61.26 

14 Hyderabad (Kanga Reddy) 

71.79 

5749 

47.98 

IS Nizamabad 

74.28 

41.62 

41.10 

16 Medak 

95.25 

67.54 

48.70 

17 Mahabubnagai 

73.47 

60 21 

52.88 

18 Nalgonda 

.37 

27.38 

46.77 

19 Warangal 

78.43 

69.79 

47.20 

20 Karimnagar 

87.17 

76 98 

43.30 

21 Khammam 

76.19 

36.96 

41.58 

22 Adtlabad 

82.41 

65 80 

53.24 

Andhra Pradesh 


50.79 

44.37 


Notes: Poverty line. Rs 40/- in 1971-72; R$ SO/- in 1977-78 and Rs 61 JO in 1981-82. 

Sou/vet I) S A R Sasirv. Poverty Ijevet tmd Patterns of Andhra Pradesh, SPIESR, Ahmadabad, 
1979. 

2) R Kadhakrishna and other.s. Levels of lAving in Andhra Pradesh Data-base for Inter¬ 
regional and Inier-elavi comparisons, CESS, 1985. 

3) Government of Andhra Pradesh, Bureau of Economic and Statistics: A Report on 
Sample Socio-Economic Census, I98I-S2, Hyderabad, 1986. 


In theTUangana r^on, wWch iardativdy 
backward, the flrst SFDA was started in 
Nalgonda district in the year 1970-71. Since 
no district could be consideied repiesentative 
of the phenomenon, it was thought that 
Nalgonda which has had benefit of the 
schemes from its inception can be consideied 
a suii^le site for an impact study. While the 
findings may not be totally applicable to the 
whole state, the insights that it provides can 
be useful. 

The following are the other details about 
the disinct of Nalgonda. The occupation of 
73 per cent of the people in the district is 
agriculture. The growth rate of population 
ha.s been 2.5 per cent. The total acreage is 
33.14,630. The total cropped area constituted 

58.2 per cent in 1971 and S2.0 per cent in 
1981. The growth rate has been negative, 
i e; -1.0 per cent. This indicates a decline 
in the cropped area (Ihble 4). The net area 
sown to the geographical area in 1971 was 

47.3 per cent. This declined to 44.9 per cent 
in 1981 indicating -0J3 pet cem growth rate 
per year. Smilarly area sown more than once 
had also declined at the rate of -3.3 per cent 
per year. Added to it, the area sown more 
than once accounted for only ten per cent 
and seven per cem of the total geographical 
area in 1971 and 1981 respectively. The 
percentage of net irrigated area to the total 
geographical area comprised 14.6 per cent 
in 1971 and 12.2 per cent in 1981 and the 
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the importanoe of poBey intancmion. 


Thelandholdiiigpia»nlnthedbtrict,ac- 
conhng to 1978 agiimltuial census, indk^es 
that 83.2 per cent of the land was in the 
hands of upper stnua while the target group 
memben owned only I4J per ceot of the 
land fnble S). This land is infertile and unir¬ 
rigated. Such a situation would condition ef- 
f^iveness of schemes meant for the poor. 


The study qn levels of living in Andhra 
Pradesh has put Nalgonda district in the 
middle range. This rating was based on per 
capita expenditure and per capita gross 
domestic product. The per capita annual «- 
penditure and gross domestic product of the 
people during the year 1977-78 was Rs 72.45. 
The agricultural classes' per capita monthly 
expenditure was R$ 73.70. The per capiu 
monthly expenditure of agricultural 
labourers was Rs 33.85.’" 


In the year 1977-78, on the basis of the 
desirable minimum of Rs 30 per capita mon¬ 
thly expenditure, the study estimated that 
5.78 lakh persons (30 per cent) were living 
bflow the poverty Une; This has been work¬ 
ed out to 1.03 lakh households (27.38 per 
cent) living below the poverty line in the 
district.^^ However, the base line household 
survey, which was conducted by Nalgonda 
DRDA in 1980-81 indicates that there were 
2,27,463 families (50 per cent) living below 
the poverty line. This includes families 
belonging to scheduled caste (68,575), 
scheduled tribe (31,607), backward castes 
(1.03,384), and economically backward 
classes (24,397).’* It is these economic facts 
that condition the nature of the schemes and 
their final outcome. 


The details of peiformance of the iRD 
programme are as follows As per the 
guidelines of the government of India each 
SFDA was expected to cover 30,000 
families.’" While the agency in the district 
ought to have covered one lakh target group 
in the ten years of Its existence; it could cover 
in all 49,972 families."" This works out to 
50 per cent of the target fixed. Given the 
total number of target group (2,27,963), the 
number of families (49,972) covered works 
out to little over one-fifih (21.9 per cent) of 
the total target group. This works out to 2.1 
per cent'per year. 

The experience under IRDP during the 
Sixth Plan is no better. During the Sixth Plan 
each block was expected to cover 3,000 
families. In this regaid the DRDA Nalgonda, 
which consists of IS blocks, was expected 
to cover 4S,000 families. It is significant to 
note that the coverage works out to less than 
one-fourth (23.4 per cent) of the total 
families (247,963 families) bekw !he poverty 
Une in this district. The per year coverage 
works out to 4,6 par coit, while it is S,7 per 
cent at the state level. At this rate it would 
take about 23 years to metely cover the en¬ 
tire taiget group, not to speak of their cros¬ 
sing the poverty line. 
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dM fwrpDK of tliii study three (Stocks 
upctesdec^ The blocks h««e been classi> 
fled into three groups, i e^ developed, 
mcdiDin and less developed, taking imga- 
tiott as pn»y for agricnlturai devdopment 
Fran each group one blocfc->iCodad, 
Bhongin and ChinulapaDy—has been 
sdccied at random On tbe criterion of 
poverty and the number of households 
below the poverty bnc; tlw three blocks 
occupy the relative po^on m that order 
Clhbled) 

Regarding the Mocks le lec i e d m the 
district, die following are u» details. The 
population figure of the developed, medium 
and less d ev el oped biockt are IJ4 lakhs, 137 
lakhs and 101 lakhs, respectively (BMe 7) 
The percentage of urban population n 
higher m the medium developed Mock (18 2 
per cent) followed bv devekmed block (9 9 
per ceitt) Tbe percenuge of total workers 
to the total population is little more in the 
medium devdoped Mock (S2 per cent) (om 
pared to the d^oped block (SO per cent) 
and the less devdop^ block (47 3 per cent) 
The percentage of cultivators to the total 
workers is more in the less developed Mock 
(42 2 per cent) compared to the other two 


flMiiJi'R'hiUMtiFK of BawpfoiAA^ (CAtrbdofo-wisE) Ctwrami oNbsa anp IRDF m 

AnOhsa Fkadesh 


SI 

Category 

Turget 

Ikiget 

Perten 

Ikrget 

Ikrget 

Peroen- 

No 


Oroup in 

Croup 

rage of 

Croup in 

Croup 

uge of 



197172 

Families 

( ol No 4 

1981 82 

Families 

Col No 7 




Covered 

over ( ul 


C overed 

over CM 




under 

No 1 


under 

No 6 




Sim 



IRDP 





up to 
1978 79 





1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Small farmerv 

2,26,016 

1 68,928 

74 74 

103 642 

2,00 715 

6611 




(391) 



(16 51) 


2 

Marginal tarmers 

S.19.838 

1.99JS97 

38 34 

7 51 875 

3 78,523 

50 34 




(461) 



(31 13) 


3 

Agnruliiiral labourers 

1110,879 

63,084 

4 81 

15,82,464 

4,39,953 

27 80 




(146) 



(3619) 


4 

Non agncultunil labourers 

-7 






5 

Rural arttsanv 

-) 

-} 

-} 

5,69 020 

1 96,574 
(1617) 

34 55 

6 

Othen 

- J 

— J 





7 

Total 

20,56 713 

4,31109 

2097 

32,07 001 

12,15,788 

37 91 




(10000) 



(10000) 



Soun e Akcuraie information about the number oi marginal and small farmers is not avaiiaUc. 
The total number of landholdings (01 to 2 S acres and 2 6 to 3 acres) taken as proxy 
IS the total number of marginal and small farmers further mformauon about die number 
oi non -igiicultural labourers rural artisans and others is not available 


Tabi fc 2 Ni MBf R or B» nffk i vkiw t ovfrui under SFDA and IRDP (1970 198t) 


SI 

No 

DisirMs 

No of 

F ariilies 
below the 
Poverty 

I tm in 
19-’l •’2 

Year of In 
weptioii of 
SFDA 
DRDA* 

No oi 
ramiliev 
Covered 
under 
SFDA 

No ot 
Families 

C overed 
under 
IRDP di r 
Ills the 
Sixth Plan 

Total No Percentage Perc«iiage Percentage 
of Rutulies of Families of Families of Families 
Covered Covered Covered C overed 

under under under under 

SFDA and SFDA to IRDP to SFDA and 
IRDP the Total the Ibtal IRDP to 
Target Ikrget the Total 

Target 

Average Coverage Per 

_T&ar ____ 

SFDa" ~ IRDP 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

I 

Snkakulam 

1,61,590 

1970 71 

94 182 

6" 749 

1,61,931 

25 90 

18 63 

4451 

2 54 

3 72 

2 

Viiavanagaram 

1 70,111 

1980 81 

- 

16,365 

36.365 

- 

21 35 

21 35 

— 

427 

3 

Vishakapatnam 

4,50.565 

1970 71 

65,531 

83 468 

1,48,999 

14 54 

18 <2 

3306 

145 

3 70 

4 

East Godavari 

144 768 

1974 75 

39,439 

I06 40<i 

1,45,844 

1144 

30 86 

42 30 

191 

617 

e 

18bst Godavari 

2 71.215 

1980-81 

— 

90.'’84 

90,784 

— 

33 47 

33 47 

— 

669 

6 

Krishna 

1 78.478 

l9-'6 77 

7,216 

59 74’ 

66,963 

404 

33 4-> 

17 51 

101 

669 

7 

Guntur 

2 31 769 

1976 77 

7 216 

76112 

83,969 

3 39 

32 83 

36 22 

085 

6 56 

8 

Prakasham 

2. 84,939 

1975 76 

20,204 

71 326 

91,530 

69" 

24 60 

3157 

139 

4 92 

9 

Nellore 

1.82,328 

1974 75 

27,770 

44 486 

72456 

15 23 

24 39 

39 62 

2 54 

4 87 

10 

Kurnool 

2,12.152 

1980 81 

- 

57 313 

57,313 

— 

27 01 

27 0! 


540 

II 

Anantapur 

2,57,926 

1980-81 

— 

52 957 

52,957 

— 

20 53 

20 53 

- 

410 

12 

Cuddapah 

2.15.820 

1970 71 

24,735 

45 604 

70,339 

1126 

2113 

32 3V 

1 IS 

426 

13 

Chittoor 

3,10,089 

1980 81 

— 

59 526 

59,536 

— 

19 19 

1919 

— 

386 

14 

Hyderabad 












(Ranga Reddv) 

1,25,591 

1974-75 

23A79 

30,098 

53477 

1869 

2396 

4265 

3 12 

4 79 

15 

Nizamabad 

1,67,930 

1975-76 

13,136 

21,585 

34,721 

7 82 

1285 

2067 

1 56 

257 

16 

Medak 

2,43,227 

1974 75 

11,996 

30.880 

42490 

493 

1269 

38 29 

082 

247 

17 

Mahabubnagar 

2,50,746 

1980411 

— 

48,890 

48490 

— 

1949 

1949 

— 

389 

18 

Nalgonda 

2,88,798 

1970-71 

82459 

58.483 

140442 

28 52 

2025 

48” 

285 

405 

19 

VMinmgal 

2,55,298 

1975 76 

10A06 

44,818 

55424 

408 

17 55 

2163 

082 

3 51 

20 

Khammam 

1,72,760 

I974-7S 

23,993 

38,548 

62441 

13 89 

22 31 

36 20 

2 32 

446 

21 

Kanmnagar 

3,25,101 

1975-76 

18,088 

50,257 

6S44S 

556 

1545 

2101 

111 

309 

22 

Adilabad 

1.79,881 

1974-75 

10408 

40,386 

50494 

584 

2245 

28 29 

097 

449 


Ibtal 

55,18,282 


4.8a899 

12.15,785 

1646484 

899 

2203 

3102 

090 

440 


Note The infiMmiitiott presented In this table does not tally with the mfomuttion presented in the subsequent tables The mfomutlon collected 

from the stnie levri offices and fidd levd offtces always present • vanation 
* The DROAs were cstnbliihed In 1^ m all the distncti 

Sources 1) Oovranment of Andhra Pradesh, Hand Book of Bwal Devehpmeni Statistics, Hirests and Bund DevHopmant, Hyderabad. 1984 
2) Infonnatiott is collected trom the office of the commission panchayati nu and rural development, government of Andhra Pradesh, 
HydctalMd, 1986 
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_^_ iM'llU ttlOit'. _____ 

_ . IlieperoeniiteofMricuItu^ oftheanti-pcwifty KhmMlUB^^ 

ll^j W WW to tout writtw is 43.<S. 32.89 «nd lid* purpow a sample oa the vilUign and 

iw^- to toe dsN Aope&, Tnctoum and \eu \>«ncnc^ai\e& toa been dnwn. 
tdifMloped blocks respectively. 

.. The gross cropped area is a little more in V 

■the less develop^ block (0.63 lakh hectares) , 

: compared to the developed block (0.59 lakh ^mpling lieugn. The study employed a 
7 hmtarcs) and the medium developed block nuiUi-stagcd sampling method in selecting 

? (ftda lakh hectares). The pementage of gross ' '•>«««* beneficiary households. Tc 

irrigated area to gross cropped area is very 8« an overall picture of the programme, the 
low in the less developed block (9.52 per secondary data about the number of families 
cent). It is 55.9 per cent and 35.71 per cent covered under the schemes in all the villages 
in the developed and medium developed ‘be selected blocks was collected. Th< 

. blockf respectively. Added to it. the percen- organised in ascending ordei 

■' igM of tier area irrigated by canals to net according to the coverage of beneficiaries 

: men irrigated is 86.2 per cent in the under IROP and were stratified into threr 

steveh^ed block and 10.0 per cent in the Rroups which contain equal number ol 

' developed block. There is iio ir- beneficiaries. From each group two villages 

'^'•tigated area under canals in the less '»«« sel«ted giving weighrage to ihs 
- devdoped block (Tkble 7). coverage of beneficiary households. Thus, 

The landhol ding pattern of the developed, by selecting six villages from each block th< 
" medium and less developed blocks, accor- s'“dy in all covered 18 villages in the district 
‘ ding to 1976 agricultural census, indicates The selected villages vrere surveyed twice 
that those who possess less than five acres First, a census survey was conducted cover 
Of land accounted for 55 pa cent. 62 per ing all the beneficiary households of thi 
cent uid 42 per cent of the holdings respec- sample villages. The obj^tives of this surve; 
tivdy (Tkble 8). The land they possessed ac- included: (i) as.ses$ing the number o 

counted for 18 per cent. 9 per cent and 8.8 beneficiaries who continue to own the givei 

per cent of the total area respectively. It is asset; (ii) identifying the number o 

: significant to note that the farmers who beneficiaries who dispose the asset and thi 
possessed above ten acres accounted for 20 reasons thereof; and (iii) estimating ih 
per cent. 13 per cent and 33 per cent of the number of wrongly identified beneficiaries 
iMMiiiwMiwy i tun mntmi intjil laiiti of«! per The first survey indicates that in all 60 
' cent, 73 per cent and 75 per cent in the households were coveted under IRDP. Fron 
developed, medium and less developed this the survey could get information fron 
Wnrfr* respectively. This indicates the skewed 547 households, 
distribution of land in these three blocks. From this 547 it was revealed that 218 (4i 
The «»■♦- suggests and also confirms the per cent) households possessed the asset 
, eeriis findings that advanced regions attract while others (60 per cent) do not posses 
• more loan amounts than the backward them for various reasons. (The reasons ar 
blocks. The study further seeks to examine discussed in the latter part of the paper 
the impact of various schones on individual From the 218 households a sample of 96 wa 

Table 4: General Particulars of Naloonda District 

SL Item 1971 1981 Percentage of Average 

Na Increase Growth Rate 


Saiitpling Deiign: The study employed a 
nuilii-stagcd sampling method in selecting 
the villages and beneficiary households. To 
get an overall picture of the programme, the 
secondary data about the number of families 
covered under the schemes in all the villages 
of the selected blocks was collected. The 
villages were organised in ascending order 
according to the coverage of beneficiaries 
under IRDP and were stratified into three 
groups which contain equal number of 
beneficiaries. From each group two villages 
were sel^ted giving weighrage to the 
coverage of beneficiary households. Thus, 
by selecting six villages from each block the 
study in all covered 18 villages in the district. 

The selected villages were surveyed twice. 
First, a census survey was conducted cover¬ 
ing all the beneficiary households of the 
sample villages. The obj^tives of this survey 
included: (i) as.ses$ing the number of 
beneficiaries who continue to own the given 
asset; (ii) identifying the number of 
beneficiaries who disposed the asset and the 
reasons thereof; and (iii) estimating the 
number of wrongly identified beneficiaries. 
The first survey indicates that in all 600 
households were covered under IRDP. From 
this the survey could get information from 
547 households. 

From this 547 it was revealed that 218 (40 
per cent) households possessed the assets 
while others (60 per cent) do not possess 
them for various reasons. (The reasons are 
discussed in the latter part of the paper.). 
From the 218 households a sample of 96 was 


' ing the'sunpfeldujf iekre w 
the range of the Khemes and the 
economic stratification of the beneficiaries 
tovmd wdeqwave tep\ts«n!UBvon. Aa tot 
schemes are unevenly distribuied, uniformity 
in the sample could not be maintained. 

To examine the impact of the IRDP on 
living conditions of the recipients some of 
the studies adopted the ‘Before and After 
Method*. In this method, the income before 
the scheme and after the scheme is con¬ 
sidered and benefit of the difference between 
the two incomes is given to the IRDP 
scheme. Some of the studies also considered 
the ‘controlled group'. In this method income 
of the recipients of the schemes and income 
of their counterpatts from the non-recipient 

Table 5: Landholding Patiebn 
Size of Holdings Dist^ (1976-77) 



No of 
HokUngi 

Ann 

0- 1.24 

62694 



(20J) 

(1.8) 

1.25 to 2.49 

49912 

96200 


(16.1) 

(3.8) 

2.50 to 4.49 

60432 

234667 


(19A) 

(9.2) 

5.00 to 9.99 

63107 

465035 


(20.4) 

08.2) 

10.00 and above 

726II 

1715381 


(23.6) 

(67.2) 

Total 

301756 

2SS6231 


(100) 

(100) 


Note : Figures in brackets indkalepercemaga 
Sourer. Atmual Report on SFDA md IRDP, 
DRDA, Nalgonda, 1980. 

Table 6; Percenmge of Households below 
THE PovERnr Line in Different Blocks 
IN Nalqonda Disnucr 


SI Name of (he 
No Block 


Percentage 
of House¬ 
holds below 
Poverty 








Line 


Population 

18,19,738 

22,75,476 

25.0 

2.3 




‘Ri^ workforce 

8,13,900 

10,33,067 

26.9 

2.6 

1 Miryalaguda 

31.49 

1 

Cuhivators 

2,99,490 

3^7,936 

29.3 

2.9 

2 Peddavoota 

33.82 

2 

Agriciihural labourers 

3.01.ra8 

3,87,085 

28.2 

2.8 

3Kddad 

35.49 

3 

The workforce in oon- 





4 Suryapet 

38.88 

4 

agrictiltiital sector 

1,53,760 

2,59,048 

68.4 

6.8 

3 Bhonagiri 

43.36 

5 

RainM 

686 nun 

702 mm 



6 Munugode 

42.43 

6 

Geographical area 

33,14.630 

35.14,630 



7 Huzurnagar 

43.17 

7 

Iblal cropped area and 

20,43,582 

18,28.187 

-104 

-1.0 

AiuUm Fnidtsfi 

44.47 


its pocentage to CA 

58.2 

S2.0 



OMdgoada 

4946 

8 

Net area sown and 

10.70,063 

1S.78J139 

474 

4.7 

Ntdgoitda ddttrict 

H.n 


its paoentsie to GA 

30.4 

44.9 



9 Ramaamipet 

4947 

9 

Net irrigsied sres and 

5,14,817 

441.690 

-16.1 

-1.6 

10 CWmalapaHi 

5042 

10 

its pcrewiMge to (TA 

14.6 

12.2 



11 Itaafathiartliy 

3240 

11 

Area sonm more than 

3,73,455 

249428 

-33.4 

-34 

12 AUr 

3340 

12 

thaa ooM and its 





ISMtohakur 

39.76 

13 

psreentage to QA 

10.6 

7,1 

- 3.5 

. 

MNafcrsfcal 

9846 

14 

. Agm Inimrtcd more 

NA 

144.316 



IS Devarakonda 

TOM 

19 

V ttan onoe and Us 








; - peresniage to QA 


3.8 



Sourer. A R^rort on Sottipk Sodo-Beortoedc 






- OmML 1981-12, Banan of Seanoaios 


StmtcaAmmiRnrorttm SFDA mdtRDH DRDA N^gooda, 1980and MmfAM/fqfSimisMea 
Nelgoeda (unpubSsbed), 1985. 


and SmMci. Gorenmwl Of Aadhia 
Pradesh, 1986, p 47. 


B(»iioisiteaitoPpmteaf9toekly S«ptctote>9, 




ooBK t1i« pnmt ibKty iQ viav of 
Umhadan took 1986^ int»nie from iROP 
md oon>IRl>P activities. Tlds would help 
us in estimating the income accrued from 
the IRDP schemes. It is hoped that this 


v/latcahhjMton about tbeSdijih£!., 

; DtaHbuiion cf fht BeMfieMer. The 
distribution of beneRdaries under ttiffeient 
sdtemcs in the eighteen villages is pRsented 
(Ihble 9), The scheme-wise coverage of 
beneficiaries indicates that a large propor¬ 
tion of them (41 per cent) are covered under 


Table 7: General PAsmcuLARs or the Selected Blocks 


Si Itdn 
No 


1 Population (lakhi) 1.84 j 

2 Oi^ty of peculation 201 1 

3 Uiban population pocentage to the total 

population 9.9 i 

4 Ibtal workers (lakhs) 0.92 0 

5 Percentage of total worken to the total 

population 30.0 } 

6 Cultivators (lakhs) 0.32 C 

7 Percentage cultivators to the total workers 34.7 3 

8 Agricultural labourers (lakhs) 0.42 fl 

9 Percentage of agricultural labourers to total 

workers 45.6.3 3; 

Agrkullun (area is in lakh hect 19SJ S4J 

10 Orost cropped area 0.S9 0 

11 Gross irrigated area 0.33 0 

12 Percentage of gross irrigated area to gross 

cropped area 55.9 3: 

13 Net area irrigated by canals 0.25 C 

14 Percentage net area irrigated by canals to net 

arm irrigated 86.2 1 

Sourer. Hand Book of Slatistks, Nalgonda, 1985 (unpublished). 

Table 8: Lanoholdinc Pattern (1976-77) 


Kodad 

Shonsiri 

'Chintalapalli 

1.84 

1.37 

1.01 

201 

103 

105 

9.9 

18.2 


0.92 

0.76 

0.45 

50.0 

52.0 

47.3 

0.32 

0.24 

0.19 

34.7 

31.5 

422 

0.42 

0.25 

0.18 

45.65 

32.89 

40.0 

0.59 

0.42 

0.62 

0.33 

0.15 

0.06 

55.9 

35.71 

9.52 

0.25 

0.01 

— 

86.2 

10.0 



Size of HoldiiiBS 

Kodad 

No of Area 

Holdings 

Bhon; 
No of 
Holdings 

gin 

Area 

ChimalapalU 
No of Area 

Holdings 

0 - 1.24 

4461 

5173 

4262 

2524 

2113 

1551 


(19) 

(3) 

(37) 

(I) 

(ID 

(0.8) 

1.2S to 2.49 

4330 

8442 

776 

5231 

2244 

4235 


(18) 

(3) 

(6) 

(2) 

(12) 

(2) 

2.50 to 4.49 

4034 

16131 

2270 

12580 

3506 

12440 


(17) 

(10) 

(19) 

(6) 

(19) 

(6) 

3.00 to 9.99 

5823 

32118 

2607 

26769 

4296 

30087 


(24) 

(20) 

(22) 

(14) 

(23) 

(15) 

10.00 and above 

4791 

94036 

1543 

133461 

6199 

145482 


(20) 

(60) 

(13) 

(73) 

(33) 

(7S) 

Ibtal 

23439 

ISS900 

11438 

180565 

18358 

193795 


Hour, figures in parenthesis are percentages. 

Sourer. Annual RQiort on SFDA and IRDP. DRDA, Nalgonda. 1980. 


liiMHuidiy-ti^KlMg (3d iMT -iRsAi -r&i 
coverage orbehefictaries under agrbiidtitfd’ 
(14 per cent) ami I5B (10 per cem) seM#: 
be low. 

An examination of distribution of; 
benefidBries in selected villages imUtmtar- 
that out of. the 547 beneficiaries, halfgik^ 
them belong to the develop^ block, fuRher;’ 
confirming the earlier fining that advaaei^'V 
ment of the region itself is an important'-' 
variable. The medium and less d ev d t y o d ' 
blocks accoum for 22 per ocot and 27 peEV 
cent of the beneficiaries reqwctivdy 
9). Scheme-wise coverage indica t es that in 
the devdoped blocfc, more than ludf of the 
beneficiaries (S4 per cent) are dhuenMl imder 
animal husbandry schemes. In the medtam, 
and less devdop^ blocks the benafidaiim 
coveted under nunor irrigation sebemea ao-. 
count for 84 per emit and 66 per cent leapeo-' 
tivdy. It is striking to note that the Nai|^- , 
da ORDA accorded greater priority to the 
minor irrigation schemes in the lelativdy' 
backward areas. This suggests the propen* 
sity on the part of the devdopment agea*- 
cies to extend the benefit of loan in 
backward blocks to those who have land. 
This fulfils the security criterion and also 
target coverage Consequently the landless 
i^cultuial labourers in the relativdy ^ 
backward blocks remain the most nedec^ 
in the overall coverage of target groups. - 

Distribution of Subsidy and Loan in Dif¬ 
ferent Blocks: An examination of distribu¬ 
tion of firumdal assistance Qoan and sub- 
sidy) reveals that in the devdoped and .. 
medium devdoped Mocks, the amount (3S . 
per cent each) distributed is the same while . 
it is sligibtly lesser in the less devdoped Mock 
(30 per cent). In the devdoped Mock a 
sizeable amount (SO per cent) is spent for' . 
animal husbandry while m medium and less 
developed blocfcs.latge unoums, i c; 94 per 
cent and 82 per emu are spent on minor ir» ' 
rigation (RiMe 10). 

The Caste-wise and Category-wise 
Coverage: The coverage of SCs and Sik is 
about 45 per cent of the total benefidaries... 
The BCs and PCs constitute 40 per cent ami: 
IS per cent of the beneficiaries respectivdy 
(Tkble 11). The coverage of scheduM castes 
under all the schemes is by and iatge - 
tical. They are covered mainly under*. 


Taule 9: Numwr of BENEnciAaiES Coveked under Different Schemes in the Selected Villages ourino the Survey Period 


tbtat 


t Actual 


1 Devdoped Mode 47 

(IT) 

2 Medfam developed 


Mode 

NO 

Less devdoped 


a-* -■- 

DIOCK 

29 


(20) 

DIstrlet 

76 


04) 


61.8 

tsi 

(54) 

82 

29 

(10) 

12.7 

51 

(18) 

92.7 

2 

(1.0) 

40 

280 

(100) 

sij 

NU 

IS 

(13) 

8.1 

§1 

44 

4 

(3-0) 

7.3 

— 


119 

000) 

21.7 . 

38J 

18 

9.7, 

98 

43.1 

— 

— 

3 

60 

148 

27.0 


fkkr. The (Igmw hi btackats are low row percentage; 


■-. S iiii B » Bi i e e-»,'.W9 


100 


ss 

( 10 ) 


100 





lilfetfliMI WmImi. 

b Um caw of S6 40 per cknt «i* ooMred 
iMdar ninot inigatfon sckcnm. la tiw cue 
of badnaud casin OMMt of than lie oowend 
under animal husbandry (52.3 per cent) 
followed by mmor imgauon (35.6 per cent). 
In contrast a larte chunk of the forward 
caste (FCs) beneficiaries (82.1 per cent) are 
covered under minor irrigation schemes. 
Thu has a direct linkage with the land 
ownership pattern and also the general 
ecoDOinic activity in the region. 

The category-wise coverage of the 
beneficiaries indicates that about three- 
fourths of them beloag to target group 
flhble 12). Of these benefkimies most of 
them belong to maiginal formers (41 per 


A ne^Ue petcodlie of bgrteuttond 


labouren (6 per cant) and mttf artisans 
(3 percent), who conadtute the hard eoie of 
the poor, ate ocwered under the schemes. It 
is important to mue thtt about one-fourth 
of the benefldarics bdong to non-poor 
category; i c; medium ami large farmers. 

The UtUuetkm ttf the Schemer. An 
examination of utiUsation (rf the schemes in 


the district indicates that 40 per cent of the 
beneficiaries retained the adMOMsflbble 13). 
And a negligible 5 per cent of the 
beneficiaries are In partid possessioa of the 
schemes Another 7 per cent of the 
benefioarietdisposedtheKheniesandpur- 
diased new assets. Some of the beneTicianes 


Tabie 10 DuraiBL'iiON or SuBsmr and Loan in the Selecteo Villages 

(Ks) 


Block/Scheme 

Ag 

AH 

Ml 

ISB/Others 

Ibtal 


1 Developed 

1,30,500 

4,42,500 

1.45,000 

35,750 

7,53.750 

35 3 


(17 3) 

(38 6) 

(19 2) 

(4 7) 

(100) 


2 Medium developed 


43,500 

6,99,500 

2,800 

7,45,800 

34 7 



(5 8) 

(93 7) 

(0 37) 

(100) 


3 Less developed 

65,500 

51,000 

54r7400 

1,100 

6,45,100 

300 


(101) 

(8) 

(817) 

(01) 

(100) 


Ibtal 

1,96,000 

3.37,000 

13.72,000 

39,650 

21,44,630 

too 


(91) 

(23) 

(63 9) 

(18) 

(100) 



Sour. Estimated from the sample survey 

The dgures m bracket am the pememages to the row total 


ing* of the schemes** and divttied the, 
amount for tome other purposes. A. few' 
benefieiariei (1.4 per cent) cbd not mcetve 
the sdwmes ahhouidi their names me hidud- 
ed-in the list of beneficiaries. As many as 
42 per cent of the benefldanes do not 
possess the schemes. This occurred largdy 
in the case of animal husbandry Khei^ 
The non-pesacstion of the sedumes u a lesuh 
of consumption and other domestic needs 
which took precedence over the utilisation 
of the schemes for the intended purposes. 

An analysu of utilisation of the schemes 
reveals that nearly two-thuds of the forward 
castes (63 per c«nt) and more than half of 
the STk (54 per cent), retained the assets 
(Tkble 14). About one-fourth of the SCs and 
38 per cent of the backward class bene¬ 
ficiaries also reuuned the asset ’ This in¬ 
dicates that more than two-thirds of the SCs 
(68 per cent) and more than half of the 
backward classes (56 per cent) do not possess 
the assets 

On the category criterion the utilisaUon 
ot the schemes is more among the large and 
medium farmers followed by the small 
farmers (Ihble 15) About three-fourths of 
tht large taimers, a little over two-thirds of 
the medium fanners and more than half ol 
the small formers availed the schemes In 
contrast 90 per cent of the agricultural 
labourers, 81 per cent of the marginal 


Tabie II. thanuBunoN of BENEAciAaiES according to Schemes and Castes 


Caste\ 

Schemes Aancukure 

AH 



Ml 

ISB 

Others 

Total 

Actual 

Per Cent 

Actuml Per Cent 

Actual 

Per Cent 

Actual 

Per Cent 

Actual 

Per Cent 

Actual 

Per Cent 

SC 

52 

68 

41 

22 

34 

15 

39 

71 

2 

40 

168 

30 7 


(309) 


(24 4) 


(20 2) 


(23 2) 


(12) 


(100) 


srr 

4 

5 

23 

14 

47 

21 

— 

— 

3 

60 

79 

14 4 


(51) 


(316) 


(50 5) 


— 


(3 8) 


(100) 


BC 

10 

13 

113 

61 

77 

34 

16 

29 



216 

39 5 


(4 6) 


(51 3) 


(35 6) 


(7 4) 




(100) 


FC 

10 

13 

5 

3 

69 

30 

- 




84 

15 4 


(119) 


(60) 


(821) 






(100) 


Ibtal 

76 

100 

184 

100 

227 

too 

55 

too 

5 

100 

547 

too 


(13 9) 


(33 6) 


(41 5) 


(100) 


(0 9) 


(100) 


Note The figures in brackets are the percentage to the row total 










Table 12 

DiaraiBOTiON of Benefic iakies accobding to Schemes and Catfooki 



■H 


AH 


MI 

ISB 

Others 

Ibtal 



Per Cent 

Actual Per Cem 

Actual 

P» Cent 

Actual 

Per Cem 

Actual 

Per Cent 

Actual 

Per Cent 

RA 







16 

30 



16 

3 








(100) 




(100) 


Ag Lab 

4 

5 

25 

14 

1 


— 


1 

20 

31 

6 


(6) 


(81) 


(3) 




(3) 


(100) 


MF 

35 

46 

112 

61 

43 

19 

31 

56 

4 

80 

225 

41 


(15) 


(50) 


(19) 


(14) 


(2) 


aoo) 


SF 

24 

32 

35 

18 

74 

33 

3 

5 

— 

— 

134 

24 


(18) 


(25) 


(55) 


(2) 




(100) 


MedF 

6 

8 

10 

5 

71 

31 

4 

7 



91 

17 


(7) 


(11) 


(78) 


(4) 




(100) 


If 

7 

9 

4 

2 

38 

17 

1 

2 



SO 

9 


(14) 


(8) 


(76) 


(2) 




(KXD 


Ibtal 

76 

.100 

184 

too 

227 

too 

55 

100 

S 

100 

547 

100 


(14) 


(34) 


(41) 


(10) 


(1) 


(KM) 



NoUi The figures in brackeu an the percentages to the raw total. 
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The •^icin»«iie iioa>ittcatioa bd^ 
that <2 per cent of the igricultuad achanek, 
89 w ceu (rfihe anioul huabendry edwinei 
and 80 per cent at the tSB achemca are not 
lettined ClhUe 10. Only a negligible peroen- 
tige of agncuhural achemca 06 per cent) 
and animal huabandry Khemes (7 per cent) 
are ruamed It u aignilicant, however, to 
note that 80 per cent of the minor irrigation 


achemeaaRieiatned Thu demonitrates that 
urngauon icbctnes have a built m pountial 
for retentum Thu seem to be more pro 
nounced when they are given to the better 


on farmers 


Reasons for the NONUriLiSAnoN of 

THE SCHEMFS 

An examination of the reasons for non 
utilisation of the schemes is useful in 
undentandmg the phenomenon In the case 
of agricultural schemes more than one 
fourth (26 per cent) of the respondents 
reported that the asset was defective; non 
vudde and imsuitable to the local conditions 
Hiere were complaints of high cost of feed 
and fodder and lack of working capital 
Another 29 per cent of them reported that 
their socio economic necessities compelled 
them to dispose the schemes Another 12 per 
cent of the respondents disposed the 
schemes to acquire new asset and 8 per cent 
did It to clear old debts 

in respect of ammal husbandr> schemes 
44 per cent indicated that the socio 
economic conditions and outstanding debic 
forced them to dispose of the IRDP assets 
56 per cent of the beneficiaries reported the 
same reasons such as defecuve, non viable 
and unsuitable nature of the scheme as was 
reported earlier 

In the case of minor irrigation schemes 
about one-fourth of the beneliciaries m the 
developed and less developed blocks and a 
negligible percoitage (10 per cent) in the 
medium dmioped blo^ do not possess the 
schemes given by the DRDA If we look at 
the district picture, one-fifth of the 
benefkiaTies do not possess the schemes 
The reasons for not mamtainuig the schemes 
are mostly the socio-economic necessities of 
the benefkiariM The beneficiaries who 
bekmg to the less developed block account 
fortius condition Added to it, lack of work 
mg cental, lack of adequate land, defective 
idwaD^ (oil engine/deanc motor) and old 
ddMi Blade bmeficianes dispose of the 
schemea. 

The tobd amount received by the bene¬ 
ficiaries. who disposed of agncidtuie; 
anhnal huateidry and nunor imgauon 
adiemea. was Re 4,83391 An analysu of 
patMm of etpendituie reveals that, a large 
amoum, i a Rs 2,78,101 (57 4 per cent) was 
sport on domerifo and other socMMconomic 
needs of the beoeflciariet. However,acott- 
aUenblc percentags (28 2 per oent) of It was 
lepaid to the Unandai insthutums to dear 
of IRDP kMUM. Another 133 per cent was 
qiort on purchase of the new assets 


- 

An andyns of impact ot IRDP schemes 
on empk^ent aid income of those 
beneficusnes who retained the schemes u as 
fdlows 

It can be observed from Ihble 17 that 
average employment generation under all 


latiam worlW od to ft) -dsy^ Tha 
eshtnated cmplaymoit ftwh agricuhuie osd 

minor irrigation schemes per beneficiary 
household was 82 and 76 d^ respectively. 
The sheep unit has a high potential for 
generation of employment (300 days) The 
employment generation undn minor inte- 
non schemes was lesser compared to other 
schemes This u due to drought and rb 


lABitlS Nimwkt BrNrrifiARiFsWHoHAvtTHi IRDPScHiMfsiNiHiSriFCTruVniACFS 

DLRINO THfc SURVrV PFRIOD 



Kodad 

Bhongtn 

C hinuUpalli 

Total 

1 No ol beneticuiics covered (DRDA list) 

296 

150 

171 

617 

2 No ot beneficial 1 C. covered (census survey) 280 

119 

148 

547 

1 No of bcnclKlines with whom the 

228 

20 

*6 

304 

scheme is nni cMstmg 

(81 ») 

(16 8) 

(37 8) 

(55 5) 

(a) Sclcnics discttcii 

28 

6 

<; 

39 


iKi) 

(5 0) 

(3 3| 

(7 1) 

(b) Aniiiiia' |su liasinR 

12 

2 

1) 

25 


(4 21 

(16) 

(7 4) 

(4 5) 

(c) Not giiiund t 

1 

— 

7 

8 


(01) 


(4 7) 

(14) 

(d) Di posed dll 1 

187 

12 

33 

232 


(66 ') 

(10 0) 

(22 2) 

(42 4) 

4 No ol henetiiiiiics wiili whom the 





scheme is eMsiim 

<2 

99 

92 

243 


(18 51 

(8311 

(621) 

(44 4) 

(i)Fxisiingc 1 ,ileiel> 

40 

9'’ 

81 

218 

(14 2) 

(81 «) 

(54 ■> 

(49 8) 

(h) 1 \i ting pul ills 

12 

i 

11 

25 


i4 2) 

(1) 

»M) 

(4 5) 


\i76 Ihi pi 1 ii’is are to thi toial nunbtt ot beneliciaries covered tunvu* survev) 

ISBLL 14 UTiLiSAnoN or nia Schemes bv DimaEKT Casifs 

< asies 

Asset 

Ecislma 

Asset Not 
Existing 

Part of the 
Asset bxistmg 

Asset/Schemes 
Not Grounded 

Ibial 

SC 

40 

114 

6 

8 

168 


(24) 

(68) 

(4) 

(5) 

(100) 

ST 

43 

34 

2 


79 


(54, 

(43) 

(3) 


(100) 

B( 

82 

122 

12 

- 

216 


(38) 

(56) 

(6) 


(100) 

rc 

53 

26 

5 

— 

84 


(63) 

(31) 

(6) 

~ 

(100) 

total 

21S 

296 

25 

8 

547 


(40) 

(54) 

(5) 

(1) 

(100) 


Note The figures m brackets are the percentages to the row total 


Fable 15 Utilisation uf the Sc hemes by Differevt C ateooros 



Asset 

Custmg 

Asset Not 
r»stmg 

Put of 
the Asset 
Exuding 

Asset/ 

Scheme 

Not 

Grounded 

Ibtal 


BB/RIP/RA 

3 

12 

1 


16 

3 


(19) 

(75) 

(6) 


(100) 


Agricultural Labours 

3 

27 

1 

— 

31 

6 


flO) 

(87) 

(3) 


(100) 


Marginal farmers 

42 

168 

11 

4 

225 

41 


(19) 

(75) 

(5) 

(2) 

(100) 


Small Fumers 

71 

54 

5 

4 

134 

24 


(53) 

(40) 

(4) 

(3) 

(100) 


Medium I^mers 

63 

23 

5 


91 

17 


(«) 

(25) 

(5) 


(100) 


Larger Fumers 

36 

12 

2 

— 

50 

9 


(72) 

(24) 

(4) 


(100) 


Ibtal 

218 

296 

25 

8 

547 

100 


(40) 

(S4) 

(5) 

0) 

(100) 



MMr The figures m facadutt an the peveaBtages to the raw total 
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Tiw cw i i i B t y-wiiM mbil^ a m t h diwt 
^ 4iiplo!yaiei0,gCMmtionisMi^iiitl>eciae 


■ irtloiB-iK>to4IU>P _ __ 

ItoMOI.'Thki»«citeof«Hn«itklimiifi^ n««ro>l(!vd data coverage 

tion. Aiiumgtiicuitetg(o(9tM»efici*ries ofiMvetkroiviiffAiidimMideihhatbe^ 
(92benefldanci><mly3pcroeiiiCRMMdthe very low and im|>ea on hi^etice of 


;;oi mw&um and laige fannm compared to 
^. -OMUginal and mall farmers. It it important 
: fib note that maninal fanners mostly reedv. 

■ cd sheep unit which generated empioymem 
‘. almost throughout the year. 

Income Generation-. The impact of IRDP 
' reveals that the schemes did not generate suf- 
; Hdent income to the beneficiary households. 
However, the net income^ generation under 
minor irrigation schemes (Rs 446) was more 
compared to other schemes. In the case of 
agricultural schemes the net income works 
out to Rs 293. The beneficiaries of animal 
husbandry suffered loss of income to the 
tune of Rs 280. The category>wise analysis 
reveals that the marginal farmers in the case 
of agriculture and animal husbandry 
schemes, and the medium and large farmers 
in the case of minor irrigation schemes 
leceived more income 

Capital Out-put Ratio-. The estimated 
capital output ratio is presented in fable 18. 
lb gain one rupee worth of income from the 
investment the beneficiary household spent 
Rs 3.58, Rs 7.02 and Rs 8.76 on agriculture 
animal husbandry and minor irrigation 
s^mes respectively. By and large the 
digital-output ratio was more for small and 
medium farmers under all schemes. 

IRDP and Improvement in Income Lev -Is 
ttf Beneficiaries: Of the 96 sample benefici- 


poverty line (Ihble 19). These ate minor ir¬ 
rigation bmefteiaries. About 18 per ceitt^* 
improved their income and 43.3 per cent re¬ 
mained in the tame income category. 
However, the income of 39 per cent of the 
beneficiaries declined. This trend is more 
pronounced under animal husbandry scheme 
followed by minor irrigation schemes. It is 
reported that high maintenance cost of the 
scheme, crop failure and low prices for the 
output account for this phenomenon. 

Conclusion 

The IRDP has been one of the important 
policy initiatives intended to alleviate large- 
scale poverty in rural India. The experience 
indicates that a target-oriented programme 
is fraught with innumerable problems. 


I Agricultural labour 

— 

2 Marginal Farmers 

6.1 

3 Small farmers 

83 

4 Medium farmers 

114 

5 Large farmers 

83 

All categories 

82 


poi«erty is marginal. The data ftirther sug¬ 
gests that the distrkfs which are rdatively 
more advanced showed better performance 
than the districts which are backward and 
situated in less developed regions. This fur¬ 
ther indicates that benefits percolated faugely 
to the fertile and irrigated areas. 

An analysis of the micro-level data at the 
district level and below also eihibits a similar 
trend. The blocks which ate relatively bet¬ 
ter off attracted the schemes and loans more 
than the blocks which ate backward and 
underdeveloped. The village and beneficiary- 
wise data also reveals that the better off 
members of the target group located in irri¬ 
gated belt took advantage of these schemes. 
It is significant to note that while the 
agricultural labourer from the better off 
regions received the benefits, the landown- 


300 

21 

88 

.300 

62 

69 

300 

81 

133 

— 

146 

138 

300 

76 

% 


Table 17: Average Employmeni Generation under Aukicllture. Animai. Husbandry 
AND Minor Irrigation Schemes in the District 


Category 


> ry\ 


Schemes 


Agriculture 
No of Days 


AH 


Ml 


All Schemes 


No of Days No of Days No of Days 


Table 16: Number of Beneficiaries Who Possess the IRDP Assets (Slhemlwise) in thi. SEiEr TtP Vu i ac.i s 


\ Scheme-Y 

Agriculture 

AH 


MI 

ISB 

Others 

Total 

District \ 

Actual Per Cent Actual Per Cent 

Actual Per Cent Actual 

Per Cent 

.Actual fVr Cent Actual 

Per Cent 

Asset existing 

12 16 

13 

7 

182 80 

10 

18 

1 

20 218 

40 

Asset partially existing 

47 62 

163 

89 

38 17 

44 

80 

4 

80 296 

54 

Asset not existing 

9 12 

8 

4 

7 3 

1 



25 

5 

Asset not grounded 

8 It 







8 

I 

Total 

76 100 

184 

100 

227 100 

55 

100 

5 100 547 

100 

Tablf 18: 

Income Generation under Agriculture. Animal Husbandry and Minor Irrigaiion Sche.mes 











{in Rs) 

\ Schemes 


Agriculture 


Animal Husbandry 

Minor Irrigation 

\ 

Income 

Income 

Capital 

Income 

Income 

Capital 

income 

income 

Capital 

Category \ 

from non- 

from IRDP 

Output 

ffom non- 

from IRDP 

Output 

from non- 

from IRDP 

Output 

\ 

IRDP 

Schemes 

Ratio 

IRDP 

Schemes 

Ratio 

IRDP 

Schemes 

Ratio 

\ 

Sources 



Sources 



Schemes 



I Agricultural labour 









a. 

2 Marginal farmers 

1397 

S64 

3.44 

1535 

106 

5.25 

2134 

172 

7.52 

3 Small farmers 

2S28 

227 

3.19 

1008 

-1553 

38.03 

1566 

189 

14.46 

4 Medium farmers 

3887 

194 

3.86 

1161 

-931 

25.89 

2344 

537 

9.84 

3 Large farmers 







2891 

927 

3.37 

All categories 

2783 

293 

3.38 

1421 

-280 

7.02 

2118 

446 

8.76 


Table 19; lNC(»kiE Levels of the Target Group Beneficiaries under Different Blocks and Schemes 


Block _ Scheme 



DB 

MB 

LB 

Total 

* Agrt 

AH 

Ml 

Ibtal 

.1' No of beneficiaries 

10 

38 

42 

90 

12 

7 

71 

90 

■2 .No of beneficiaries slipped down to lower income bracket 

1 

(10) 

21 

(55.2) 

13 

(31) 

35 

1 

3 

29 

35 

) No of beneficiaries remained in the same income biackei 

6 

(«0) 

13 

(34JI) 

20 

(47.6) 

39 

7 

1 

31 

39 . 

4 No of beneficiaries whose income levd is increased* 

3 

4 

9 

16 

4 

1 

11 

16 

jf No of beneficiaries who crossed the poverty line,' i c, . 

: Rs 6,401 and above 

I 

(10) 

. 1 
(2.6) 

1 

(W) 

3 



3 

' ''3 


L^Rttest * It includes the number of boiefuiaries who crossed the poverty line Figures in brackeu are the percentages. 









liftiadon ■chemcc-'Wlikfa m liiid4Mied~ 
baiw ihwo • bettar aocount of iheaiaeivM 
than the iioo4uid4MWd adicmet. The noo- 
land-based schemes hke cart and buUodt, . 
and sheep proved beneficial only where the / 
Snembere owned some land ^ 

The most neglected segment of this 
development strategy >s agricultural hdwur, 
paitKularty of the underdeveloped regions 
In most of these cases they have not been 
able to utilise the schemes and have diverted 
them for other purposes It is noticed that 
the loan amount went into consumption 
basket. It IS natural and logical that the 
members of the target group whose 
economic conditions aw at the lewd of sub 
sislence cannot invest the amount in the m- 
come generating sectors as day-to-day con- 
sumpuon needs take precedence over other 
considerations 

The above analysis brings out two dimen 
sions of pubUc policy. These dimensions 
have not been sufflcwntly articulated by the 
earbo’ studies The better off legunu and 
the benefioancs havea bmlt-m gmvitBtional 
pull The polity has a propensity to respond 
to the betw off conditions rather than create 
those conditions tor effective implementa¬ 
tion of the programme This indicates the 
tdilure of the pt t cv, both in terms of lU 
capacity to intervene and also transform the 
existing condiiiun in which the poor people 
have been trapped for centunes 
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NOtlC£ 


It IS hereby notified for the information of 
the public that the Raymond Woollen Milts 
Limted proposes to give to the Cential 
Oovernment in the Department of Com 
pany Atfa is New Delhi a notice under 
subsection (1) of Section 81 of the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act 1969 foi substantial expans on of their 
undeitdk ng Brief part culars of tte pro 
posal are us under 

1) Name and address of the owner of the 
undeitak ng The Raymond Woollen Mnls 
limted Plot No 156 HNo 2 Viage 
Zadgaon Ratnagm 415 618 (Maharashtra) 

£) Capeai .hucture of owner oigar sation 
Author sed Capital Rs SOOO lacs Issued and 
Subscribed ''apital-Rs 9497 36 lacs 

3) location of tTe unit or divison to be 
expanded in the backward area at Gane 
Khadpoli Chplun District Ratnagiri 
iMaharashtia^ 

4) In case the expansio leiates to *he pro 
duction storage supply dstrbutior 
marketing or control cf goods indicate 
i) Name of goods Enginee' Steel Files and 
Rasps I) Licensed capacity/turnover belDie 
expansion 15 22 000 dozens per annum 
III) Expansion proposed 19 84 000 dozens 
per a mum 

5) In case the expansmr relates to any ser 
vice state the extent of expans on m tet mr 
ot usual measures such as value turnover 
ncome etc Not appi cable 

6) Cost of the project Est mated cost— 
Rs 407 lacs 

7) Scheme of finance indicating the 
amounts to be raised from each source 
Source of finance internal accruals - 
Rs 137 00 lacs lerm loan—Rs. 270 00 lacs 
lotai—Rs 407 00 tors 

Any persoi interested m the matter may 
maxe a representation in quadruplicate to 
the Secretary Department of Company At 
feis Government of India SnastnBhawan 
New Delhi Within fourteen days horn the 
date of publicacion of this notice mtimatng 
his vews on the proposal and indicating 
the nature of tvs interest therein 

for nc RAyMOND MXlUiN MUS UMBB 

Seveeted Otfkx Sd/ 

PIOtNo 156AINO 8 AMR4AT 

Zadgaon Veretary 

Ratnagin 415 612 ^Mahaiashitra) 

Date August 31 1969 
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DISCUSSHXS 


Mounting Antagonism towards Big Dams 

ChandrAshekhar Fant 
Shrifiad Dharmadhikary 


THIS is with reference to the article ‘Moun¬ 
ting Antagonism towards Big Dams’ by 
B U Dhawan (May 20). In general, the tone 
adopted by Dhawan is that anybody and 
everybody is today criticising the large dams, 
while irrigation engineers and planners are 
maintaining a total silence on the issue. He also 
implies iliat if they really start speaking out, 
then the arguments of the critics would stand 
exposed a.s baseless. Dhawan talks about hard 
critics and soft ones, saying that the hard critics 
raise objections on discipline-specific grounds 
and that the soft ones have only a woolly 
understanding of the issue. T'hese distinctions 
of hard and soft are, in fact, an artificial crea¬ 
tion of Dhawan’s imagination. In fact, not only 
are the critics raising very important objections 
on discipline specific grounds, but are going 
much beyond this. It is these critics who have 
really understood the complex nature of water 
resources, ecology, environment and the imer- 
reiaiions of all these to the development pro¬ 
em of the country. Through their understan¬ 
ding of the issue in a holistic manner, these 
critics ate able to present an integrated, holtslic 
criticism of the problems of large dams in the 
.socio-pol'tical-economic context of our coun¬ 
try. It is ol course impossible to expect that the 
irrigation piaimers, trained as they are to stick 
to their own disciplines and departments, to 
es'cii begin to understand this holistic viewpoint. 
No wonder then, that they, and their spokes¬ 
man (as Dhawan appears to be), unable to gra.sp 
these ideas, ate forced to take a defensive stand 
by calling the critics ‘woolly*. 

Dhawan (BDD henceforth) says that just as 
■he planners cannot be lighi all the time, so 
cannot the hatd critics. Now this statement is 
ridiculous, to say the least. As anyone with a 
little understanding of logic will point out, what 
prevents the planners from being right all the 
time? And how docs it follow from this that 
the hard critics cannot be right all the time? 
These kinds of statements are just evasive at¬ 
tempts to avoid answering the critMs. This same 
absence of logic can be seen later on in the ar¬ 
ticle which says that ‘middle paths’ (like reduc¬ 
tion in the height of the dam) are well suited 
to a democracy. One realty wonders hr»n where 
BDD got this strange notion about middle 
paths being suited to a democracy. How can 
any path, other than the one that is fully com- 
miti^ in the imeretu of the masses, be the cor¬ 
rect one in a democracy? A democratic society 
does not permit aiQr compromises on the in¬ 
terests of the masses, and wherever such com¬ 
promises have been made; it is a defeat for 
democracy. 

BDD says that "why irrigation planners are 
disinclined to a pubUc dialogue on the issues 
of public concern we need not pursue here”. 
This iiatement in diet negates the whole article. 

believe that this is the crux of the issutt 
Unless we aploie the reasons behind this 


silence of the irrigation planners, we shall not 
be able to understand how these kinds of pro¬ 
jects are conceived, planned and eiecuted in our 
country. And unless we understand this crucial 
aspect, we shall not be able to see the tremen¬ 
dous vested interests that ensure the conti¬ 
nuance of these kinds of projects in spite of 
the solid body of (videicje that has accumulated 
against them. In fact, the reason why the plan¬ 
ners are ‘disinclined’ to speak out is that in an 
open, fair debate, not only would these vested 
interests (like the routine ten per cent, foreign 
trips, lavish meeting in five star hotels, etc) be 
exposed, but they would also be not able to 
counter the objeriions of the critics. In fact, 
they are afraid that the critics would use the 
planner's data itself to support theit own 
arguments! 

BDD calls upon the planners to share their 
iflformatton with other professionals. In fact, 
we demand this sharing, not as a defence of 
the planners, but as a part of our fundamen¬ 
tal tight to know 

In the specific case of the dams on the 
Narmada, Sardar Sarovar and Narmada Sagar, 
which engineer or planner would have dared 
to put the following official informations on 
public forums? 

(1) While arguing their case in front of the Nar¬ 
mada Water Disputes Tribunal, each slate pul 
exaggerated claims of its ability to make use of 
the Narmada waters, so that it would be allot¬ 
ted maximum share of these. That is how the 
Narmada Valley Project now consists of over 
3,430 dams, a large number of which do not 
exist even on paper. 

(2) ‘Narmada Sagar, as conceived so far... is 
oversized and ha.s adverse environmental in¬ 
fluences disproportionate to benefits derived 
from it’—A very very senior piminer. 

(3) The 75 per cent dependable run off of the 
river was overestimated by the IHibunal at 27.2 
MAP. it is now placed at 23 MAF—thus the 
projects were planned with overestimated run 
off. 

(4) The Narmada Sagar dam has been plan¬ 
ned without considering the eflect (in trac¬ 
ing the water availability) of the dams to be, 
and already constructed upstream (Biwa, Baigi, 
Barna and others). 

(5) Many critical studies and plans for Sardar 
Sarovar are still incomplete (or even to be 
started)—Command Area Development Plan, 
Compensatory Affoiestation Plan, Rehabilita¬ 
tion Masterplan, Catchment Area Deaiment 
Plan. Problems of Salt Wuer Ingress and so cm. 

(6) The siit load, which has a direct effect on 
tl» Ufe of the dam, has been underestimated 
at design at I.S5 ha-m/lOO sq km instead of 
the actual observed S.62 ha-m/lOO sq km. 

(7) In the cost benefit calculations, the costs 
of forests submerged have been conddered at 

■ Rs IS to Rs SS per year per hectare! And the 


life of forests had been assumed at 30 yean. 

(8) As per the environmental clearance given 
to the two dams, an important guideline is that 
the compensatory and penal afforestation 
should be done in the project impact area. Tftt. 
the compensatory afforestation for Sardar 
Sarovar is being done in Kutch! 

(9) The survival rate (or these kind of planta¬ 
tions is not more than 10 pet cent. This means 
that if we really want to compensate the loss 
of forests, we must plant an area at least 10 
times the area submerged—A senior loresi of¬ 
ficial concerned with the pioject. 

These are only examples of the kind of in¬ 
formation that ihe planners have with them, 
is it any wonder then that they arc 'disinclin¬ 
ed' to reveal it? All the above data has been of 
course obtained from reliable sources. 

Wie have time and again called for a public 
debate of the kind that BDD talks about: in 
fact, ai least three times have we sent direct in¬ 
vitations to the Haidar Sarovar authorities and 
have called them for a public debate. However, 
there has not been even an acknowledgement 
from iheni about this. In one of the letters writ¬ 
ten to Sanai Mehta, he has answered all the 
other points of the letter but has conveniently 
forgotten even to mention anything about the 
inviution for a public debate. Thus, it is very 
clear why the pliers don't want to speak out. 
as also what the results would be if they do. 

BDD then goes on to some of the issues rais¬ 
ed by the critics of these projeas. Here also, 
it is apparent that he starts out with a bias 
towards the irrigation planners and, in trying 
to answer the objections of the critics, often 
contradicts htmself. Let us look at the issues 
raised by him. 

Environmental Angle 

(i) BDD quotes a knowledgeable source as 
saying that dams have been i«spon.sible fw ordy 
5 per cent of the total forest loss since in¬ 
dependence. Fair enough. But just because we 
are unable to control the other 9S per cent of, 
the forest los.v does not mean that we should 
go ahead with this 5 per cent. More important¬ 
ly; It is necessary to understand that these kinds. 
of dams are an integral part of a develr^ment 
process which is responsible for this 93 per cent 
of forest loss. And the critics who are objec¬ 
ting these dams are at a more fundamental level 
also questioning this very process. BOO $a^ 
fails to understand llus, and thus can advocare. 
a reduction in the height of the dam as a solu¬ 
tion! This of course does not in any way answer 
the fundamenul issues raised by the critics. 

(ii) About waterlogging and salinity, BDD 
flrst accepts that these are serious probleni 
created by canal irrigation, but then inuneditte- 
ly adds that the statistics quoted in this regard 
are of questionable magnitude utd rdevanca 

One wonders whether BDD would find the 
following ‘of questionable magnitude and 
reievance^^jut of a total of 42 m ha of area 
under irrigation, at least 10 m ha is affected 
by waterlogging and salintey”. The source is 
Covemment of India GukMina for Ka- 
vironmenud Impact Assessment ttf River Wky 
• Projects. 
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’jm to tiKkte thb probtem. but w' 

'iivlMM cou he docs not say. He also tiies to say 
flwt in and legions dnp and sprinkler irfiga- 
^ tion would be the ideal way ot containing sali¬ 
nity, but in the footnote says that this cannot 
be used tor all srops, and in any case is too 
expensive 

SwniH Angie 

BDD says that this is an issue that van be 
be.st resolved by geologists and seismoUsgists 
Nobody denies this In fact, a lot ot geologists 
themselves are raising this issue As far as the 
enttes are Lonceriied they have the tull right 
to quote the arguments oi the experts to sup 
poll their case (as earlier in the artiile BOD 
quotes his knowledgeable dam builder) lo 
quote only one such example -from a note 
prepared by the National Oeophysnal Research 
Institute Hyderabad—“the probability of more 
frequent earthquakes ot smaller magnitudes 
(compared to 6-6 beine triggsicd of by it 
(Narmada Sagar) would be tairlv high” 

Hehabiluation Of Pam Ouuees 

It IS very revealing that BOD gives <he least 
amount of space to one ot the most s ital issues 
In fact, though the large ssale msoluntais 
displacement of people, especiallv tribals is bs 
Itself a sufficient reason to stop building these 
kinds of dams, ODD docs noi make any com 
mem on this aspect except to sav that this 
human question is now worrying many a sen 
sttive soul I hat surels is an understatement 
In fact, many people, including experts, 
engineers, social scientists, administrator'- an 
thropoiogists, concerneo citt/ens, are now com 
ing to the conclusion that propet reKkbilitation 
of such large number of people is just imptsssi 
Me, and these kinds of projects nc-^ to be stop 
ped. It IS obvious that these kinds ol protects 
■re planned and executed by people w ho have 
never been displaced in their live<-. and who 
have seen the process ot displacement and 
tehabiliution trom benind the safety of their 
air cxmditioned offices and their red tape bound 
flies 

OlMer Cnticf 

It IS in this section that the verv casual and 
condescending attitude ot BDD towatds the 
critics IS fully exposed His use of words like 
'sundry groups’, ’some are sore’ and ‘motley 
group’ betray his lack of grasp ol the senous- 
aessof the issues raised by these cntics He talks 
about the need to ‘realty the imbalance of 
resource allocation (to .targe dams)’ but ‘does 
not warrant an abandonment of these schemes 
■Itogaher’ 

One wonders whether BDD has the idea of 
the magnitude of this resource imbalance “At 
the beginning of the 7th Plan, there were 181 
mqlor and 4i3 medium ongoing projects with 
a total spillover of cost of Rs 26,000 crore The 
,'strategy for the major and medium irrigation 
igector for the 7th Plan is based on priontisa- 
' tion of projeas with adequate funding for com¬ 
pletion of projeas which are in advanced sta^ 
of impleinentauon ” (Annual Report of the 
Ministry of >Miter Resources) Ihis is fair 
; anoogh, but then why push ahe^ with the Nar- 
gsada Valley Projea, only two dams of which 

I 
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•. atr expegiltld to cost about s 

BpD talks about a 'motley trottpjfdUm the 
idea of small is beaunlui Does ht itahse that 
this motlev group was led by none other than 
the faihei of the Nation. Mahatma (landhi, 
and included indiodttals like t t Schumachei 
whom the govcniniei.' ot India had called in 
as a consultant m help plan the dcselopmem 
of our countis' li i nnlnitunate that th« ideas 
ol these men ei'i los' i” the glutcr ot ’modem 
tcchiioiogv anci model of deselopoiem that wc 
imported fioin ihc west 

BDD talks aboi i the ‘gaping holts in ilie 
arguments ii« tavoui ot minor schemes Wc 
would of couicc ucl.ome any irrigation 
eiigmeei to come foiw iid and put forth his hei 
V lesvpomt on the same, and expose any g,iping 
holes However, wc ate i tear as to whv the ir 
ngation enginecxs and planners aie keeping 
quiet (Wc have alieaJv talked about these 
reasons carlitt) Vt challenge the planmis lo 
expose the gaping holes in the experiments at 
Ralegaon Shmdi Stmkho Majn, ^iiaia Dam 
on the Yeila and otliei such schemes 

It should be made c'eai here that ihe obiec 
tiont to the large dams are not solely on 
technological giounus but also on the moic mi 
ponant grounds ut .oi lal justice, equiiv and 
the right o* a cess 'o resources of the nation 
to ail Its citi/cns 1 hi le are ivvo points iha* BDD 
makes again ind again m his article One is that 
ihc planners air silrnt as vet, and it thev sp^ak 
oat. then manv ot tin ciaics’ aigumcnts would 
come to naught Wc have already talked about 
this, and to us it is dear that the planners arc 
not speaking out beca,isc saj they simply don’t 
have convincing answers to the critics’ argument 
(b) the vested interests and political pressuie do 
not allow them to speak the truth, for wi arc 
convinced that this would only go to support 
the ciilics 

Secondly, BDD pe>sistcntlv calls lot a redui 
non in the height ot the dams, and implies that 
this IS an efiective answer to all the objections 
raised by the cniics However, it is impuitant 
to note that those in u> who are today oppos 
ing the Sardar Sanwar and Narmada Sagat aie 
doing so on certain veiy fundamental and basic 
issues, which simply cannot be satistird by a 
lowenng of the ne>ght of the dam C an BDD 
tell us how the lowering of the dam height 
would fundamenlallv answer the questions of 
social injustice in terms of distribution of 
resources, lack of people’s partiapanon and 
their alienation from the development process 
of the nation, control and management ot the 
resouices by and lor the dite fewy envircHunentat 
destruction, involuntary displacement on a 
large scale, lack of cntical, objeaive studies by 
the planning agenaes, and a decision making 
process in which deasions are based on vested 
political interests rather than on soao-iechno- 
economic grounds? 

Todav, the oppostiton to big dams is aimed 
at exposing this kind ot institutionalised, faulty 
developmental process which is inherently un¬ 
just, and IS leading to the destruaion ol the 
very resource base on which Ihe survival ol 
mankind is dependent What we need today u 
a judicKMis (water) resource management policy 
that IS technically sound, econonucaliy feasible, 
ensrironmentally sustainable and above all, 
socially just 
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NOTICE 

•( sioivhv rx.«tc3fcvf IN iiio'matK,' (vt'he 
piiW e tr-g H>Ol Risaxl) iNOUSTRIfi UMlJfO 

t-'v rn Kg 3 ItfC at Ra'lVtnd'JSr 

Hy V a'Mil Ar ih a Pisdfsr pnipo es 'c 
mall ai /ipt'tKS’or i,j Ue fvitia' Oovgii 
■nvi I f “w De>jvr*rie » of Co ^ t art* Af ’ 
Nave tv • ider .jki • C< tiW ») of Vt' Ji 

<1 I M .V pill, s a'd Rf'tri ii^ Tradg 
Pi 31 If VS Af’ 'P'? 'ji arif^to-ia ‘o uv 
gait li f niPi * if «ngw vimJertakiiiSi'tiMit d <n 
sion B'lef pirw Jars i' tt'i- prupcsdl .ire as 
crdc' 

I r 1 g 31 1 30 lr*‘. f •*'e Ac>pli>dnt 
flyoeraOar* ir Icstri. ^ Hd Sanat’sgar 
H /derioail SCH ' i fl 2J f apit 3 sir ji ture of 
1 » ippl int oiqgi'isafio i Autuorised 
apitvt ks 6 VI trores i ihscr tjgil and paid 
uO vtitvl R' ly Croies ss on JlOgO 
hManaqgnrni struct irg ot rhe sppticant 
gaani.ii on iilicitinq the ranigy of ttig 
0 ei t jr* I. lud iq Maiiaq pq. Wholet me 
I'ric *,ir, andMdi-|gr » vpy tic •'mparty 
‘ 1 d-aqed tv Ihg Beard ot Drertois 
Mr C K Bira fanriiori } Mi Srishria 
opcai M.vig'-r wan 3 Mr ynreesopil Oaqa 
4 '3 j Sutaiii N AHvdii 5 Mr Sa'ijay s 
Ivlh II r Ml Sdithirtn C yf iriT 7 Mr I- 
V 31 T a 1 kai Mirapgr ..nck 'he C j ni ir lej 
Ar' Vi R Kt fTk 5 1) Indicatg whg'hg ttg 

I r (M'-ai 'elatgs 1 n g gs iWishme 1 * i f a new 
I n ri3i..r J. r 1 «igw I ni* diviyiin Proposed 
r r 1 , (' wii tv jC' up as a ■'cw d yiji >n ct 
'Dpt cal' cimjSanv ")lcx inon of 'he new 
nvieit ikinq urit/divi '101 AtAuriva di<itic' 
f'lwa' n I fttarPadesn adjacent to pi oposed 
is Cldc ker Pioictt The exai* location sliaU 
he cVcKled n consulta'ion witn S'ate Central 
idOvernntnt 6;Cipital stijcture of t'e pro¬ 
posed anctertal'ii'q No' applicable as pro 
posed project wiH be i can of applicont 
company '' In case the riopmai mates tc 
rtie prcxluttion .’nraqg s ipph iistnbiton 
maiketinq or ontt'ii <■' any qoods/an »s 
rdtate iV Names <f qoods/ar'dec 
1 llOPt/HOPF bBulenel (toi nternal 
use) ) Procosed licensed capaci / 
a UDPE/HDPE 160 000 TBA b Butene 1 8 200 
jqs III; Eslimaterl Aniual Turnover icx 
fsc'dry value) Rs 380 Croies 8}tn case the 
pioposal relates to the pruvistop of anv sei 
vice state the volume of activity n 'eims ol 
usual measures such as value income turn 
over etc Not applicable 9) Cost of the 
projec' RsJSO Ctores 10) Scheme of 
finance ndicatmg the aniounts to be raised 
from each source The estimated project cost 
ofRs 350 Crores IS proposed to be met from 
Applicant Companys intetnal resources 
foreign Exchange loans/Offshore Export 
credits Debentures etc 

Any person interested in the matter may make 
a representation in quadruplicate to the 
Secretary Department of Company Affairs 
fiovernment of India Sha^ri Bhawan New 
Delhi within 14 days from the date of publica- 
tion of this notice intimating liis views on the 
proposal and indicating the nature of Ns 
interest tfierein 

for HVOERABAO INDUSTRIES ITO 
6R Oesai 
Secretary 

Dated this 5th day of September 1989 
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engine 
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carrying 11 MT of LPC In a tanker 
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• Better gradeabiiity and 
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power to weight ratio 

• Better stability with a lower 
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Managing Dissent in North-East 

The government of India’s policy towards mmonties in the 
north*east has had some significant positive results The 
successful political incorporation of dmentmg minority groups 
by giving them significant levels of political autonomy and a 
major say m determining public policy is an important 
part of th-' government’s record in the north-east 2087 

States* Taxable Capacities 

A critical examination of the methodology adopted by the Ninth 
Finance Commission to measure the relative taxable 
capacities of the states 2077, 2080 


Exposing Politiiml 
Puerility 

A dissection of the much 
bruited panchayat and 
nagarapalika bills against the 
backgiound of the claims 
being made by the 
government 2051 

DeniocratiBixig( the Terms 
of IKscourse 

lerms ot discourse fashioned 
under colonial control nurtuied 
intellectuals incapable of 
comprehending their own 
history and culture An 
analysis ot the continuity 
and consolidation of these 
terms in the post-colomal 
period and the structures of 
power underlying the prevailing 
framework of knowledge. 2069 

Algebra as Cultural 
Metaphor 

The nineteenth century Indian 
mathematiuan Ramchandra’s 
treatise on the problems of 
maxima and mimma. when 
placed against the background 
ot his stance vis-<i-vis the 
colonial education policy, 
clearly reveals the beginnings 
of a still nebulous 
anti colonial pobtics 2082 


BOP Strains 

rhe current account deficit in 
India's external payments has 
widened quite sharp!) 

What docs this reflect’ 

An analysis 2<^ 


Bullets for Rice 

Never before in the history of 
TVipura has such a cold- 
blo^ed murder of men and 
women taken place for the 
’crime’ of asking for more 
food, 2055 


Regulating 

Biotechnology 

A competent assessment of the 
long term impact and potential 
risks to health and safety 
of biotechnology products 
IS urgently needed Some 
suggestions for building an 
adequate regulator) 
machinery 2061 

Collusion with Capital 

Owners and unions sometimes 
collude to liquidate *sick’ 
industrial umts, leaving the 
workers m the lurch 2059 

Harmful Drugs 

Despite the ban on certain 
categories of drugs the affected 
companies have obtained sta) 
orders from the high courts 
and continue to market the 
drugs IThe launching ot 
a boycott programme by 
the AJl India Drug 
Action Network 2057 

For the Cynics 

The cynics are full of 
Tiananmen Square but 
Tiananmen Square does not 
constitute history which 
takes a longer view of 
heroes and traitors 2049 

Is Chinese socialism not 
prepared to giant even 
bourgeois democratic rights 
and/or the right to have 
non-part) peopIe^s 
organisations’ 2066 


Oilseeds Economy 

If one considers the various 
facets of the oilseeds economy 
like production, imports, prices 
and excise rebate on use of 
minor oils, a cunous scenario 
emerges with the progress ot 
the curient season 2042 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 

Potentially Disastrous 

THL tcpoitcd decision of the 
Mahaiaslitra government to utilise 2^00 
htst t'es of forest land in Dhule district 
tor ichatsilitating the oustees of tne 
Narmada Project will be disastrous 
from the environmental point of view 
If the application made bv the Maha 
rashtta government to utihse forest land 
tor rehabilitation is approved In ths 
mimstrv of environment and lot '• n 
Will establish a vei> harmful p'tcsdcm 
ind It will be ilmost impossible to rc 
lect tuliiie dem inds ms»de b\ othsr state 
goscrninints (or tin amt putpost 
Since tin total land rci|Uiierntiii tor 
lehabihtating the Nainiada oustees 
amounts to more than 1,00,000 hec 
tares it wuiikl result in the loss of this 
vcr\ laict area of irreplaceable natiital 
torcsts .n addition to the 40 00(> hec 
tares of loros* land that are hktl> to be 
adiialh subniergvd bv the two dims 

What IS most shocking ibout the 
Maharashtra govtinmenis decision is 
tilt fact that then is no shoitage of non 
fo'cst land (n lact, more than u 200 
hectares ot revenue land have alreads 
been identified bv the Mahatashtrv 
government tor •coinpcnsaioi> ml 
forcstation i e to compensate h'l the 
forests that will be subnicrgcJ li> the 
Ssi'dat Sarosar Project Pespilc Iht fict 
that it IS possible to ehabihrate the 
oustees of the Naimada Proitct o i such 
•and the Maharashtra government has 
chosen to list forest land to* tehahilita 
tion Piobablv another eqinvalent area 
mav then be idciuifu'd foi comptn 
satotv atloresiation’ 

\nottiti ‘urprising lact is that these 
2,^00 Hectares of land in Ohulia disirict 
lontain mor** than 5,00,000 standing 
t''*cs ol indigenous varieties a<S will as 
a wide lanifc ot bud and aiiimil life 
that c initot bv am siretch of imagina 
noil be I (placed bv ‘compc‘nsator> af 
forcstation’ ^Vhat is most amazing 
pirhaps IS the fact that this 250*) hec 
tales ol lind that is sought to be 
dcforestctl form* part ol the catchment 
area of the ( kai dam on the lapii River 
Anv deforestation of the catchment 
area ot tht Ukai dam will mo tiablv 
lead to an increase ui ih« illation of 
this dam Perhaps both the (mjarat and 
the Maharashtra gcncrimiciits irt now 
only concerned about the Narmada and 

aoig 


the Ukai dam has ceased to be of 
importance' 

I tom the em ironmental point ot 
v'cvv. It would be ol paramount impor¬ 
tance that the ministry of environment 
and forests, be able to successfully con¬ 
tinue to icsist tlie pressures that if has 
been subiected to in this case 

Dmi OotNkA 

Boinhav Pnvironmental 
\ctioi Ciioup Bombay 

Liberties and 
People 

\ P \ 1 r 1 \l’s letter (fPIP July 15) ex 
po'os not Balagopal’s extrenust bias but 
hi > own limitation in understanding the 
concept ot civil hbctties Beingatfiha- 
ted lo a ’po'iiica! party other than 
cMitmists, It v as he who eould not hide 
his antiputhv Besides, he ts not the 
judge to decide whether Ralagopal's 
oigiiiisation has credibility or not 
\ itiai has asked icsponsible leaders 
like B ilagopal to pondei over’ the 
issue IS 'cv iiow «uch a situation (180 
pi opic c t*in<( killed by the police in 
\P> has come about but he does not 
)cem vO have pondered over it himselt 
If he did, he would have realised that 
It IS tl'e government which has been 
vVNicmaticailv suppressing m a most 
ruutal fashion the democratic legal 
stiiiggles hetnii waged by the peasants 
a.id iihals ol lelangana and other 
n ,1 u’ldcr 1 c leadership of these so 
(tiled (Mrt mists since 1978 Interesting 
Iv evei the rulirg party functionaries 
111 the region openly deplored the 
atrocities being committed by the 
polii e 

iihout exception, every citizen of 
this world needs civil liberties urcsjiec 
live ol the ‘goodness’ of a person—a 
subjective teiin that is hardly a criterion 
•o determine the ehgibthty to have avil 
liberties It is precisely this point that 
ts sought lo be proved by PWG, it is not 
just Malhar Rao and Chenchiiramaiah 
who need cisil liberties but also the ill- 
fated liaiah and Kajamailu and the six 
hanjans of Karamchedu who penshed 
in the carnage ted by Chenchuramaiah 
It IS quite presumptuous on the part of 
\ luai to equate himself and his col¬ 
leagues with the whole ’people' who 
‘justifiably’ became indifferent to false 
encounters Vittal has never been difi. 


frnnt As he himself states, there can 
be no two sets of civil hberties. 

Hyderabad Raj Kumar 

A Matter of Conviedon 

I WAS shocked to read a very objec¬ 
tionable reference to me in an article 
Rakhahari Chatterji (‘Democracy and 
the Opposition in India’, EPW, April 
2), 1988) The author refers to my “zeal 
to please the powers that be” and my 
“even forgetting to use decent language 
m describing opposition activity”. 1 
challenge Rakhahari Chatterji to prove 
my recourse to indecent language m 
regard to the opposition with a direct 
quote from the paper of mine he has 
referred to So far as mv “zeal to please 
the powers to be” is concerned, my col¬ 
leagues and students who know me 
better can testily that I have been made 
to suffer by the “powers that be” in the 
course of the last eight years that have 
been a nightmare to me 1 hardly know 
Chai’eijt, but 1 would welcome it if he 
can show a single instance of favour to 
me by the government at the centre or 
that in Bihar from where 1 come What¬ 
ever 1 write as a political scientist, or 
for that matter teach in the class-room, 
are a matter of convKtion—liberal 
conviction- with tne 

Delhi M P SisoH 
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Red Herring of Fiscal Deficit 


T ML innual itport o< the Kt>erve Bank o( India r(lea<.(.J last 
weiL itMLivs Jtvelopniiius m iht maicir sectors i>l tht 
tkonoinv but it is »ht cential hank s assessment the mon<.tir> 
and lhJi' snuition uhich naluialtv tails lot the tlosest attention 
Here it ina> ippear tlit hoiL h is bte‘n tclatiVely frank Monetary 
cxpansuiit in 19S8 St) it s admitted, at R) 28 S7| crore tI7 6 pet 
sent) was suhstantialiv larger 'hui in 198) 88 (Rs 22 027 sr l< ^ 
per sent! TIk rate ot monttars expansion, it is alsosuggest..d vias 
iitghei th III what was wrananted escii bs the extiaoidinary near 10 
pet eent giowth in real (>DP in 1988 89 nhc result targets ol i 23 
per lent Mse in agrieultuial produetion alter the destine o* the 
piteidiiie t so vtais) and (oiitd thus be taken to have eontribiiied 
to 'he robust paei nt inftaiion during tt e >eii ' (vei eitii as 
measurtd bv the whotesate ptue index and 9 per sent bv ihc 
eons inter priet index) 

lo' manv vtars now the burden if the Reserve Banks chi' in 
anv diseiission ot nionctar> develeipmcnts has been how in regiil it ng 
the expinsi in eit hquiditx in the eeoiiutny its bands have been tnoa 
or less tied bv tlie i>nveiiuntni s large ind giowiiig budgetar> dilieits 
I his pel tot ina'iee IS rep< fed in the latest innual aport T ht an' u ty 
to Ke' p the toeus on the fiseal defieit has it must be admitted led 
to the e n iptcr oi < jc>\ ci nment I inanees being among the best m 
tht report The diseu>sion of and the data on trends in govcinment 
tinaiiees the peisistent tevenoe dctiei's and the eontributoie tie 
tens 'he oiitpaeinc ot development expenditure bv non development 
expenditure in I ol dirtet lax reeeipis bv ilidireet tax rcecipts and 
sei on ire indeed illuminating Most imt'^s'ing ot all are the dita. 
ptcseiited for the tiist time, on the lortmghiW levels of the etnire s 
budgetir> defieit .ind net RBI credit to the wentral government C oin 
pared te) the eoiiirivtd yen end figure ot budgetary detieit ol 
Rs 810 eroit 111 1988 89 and net RBI eredii to the government of 
Rs 6,S03 erorc the average lor the tinaneial year as worked out in 
the annual repeiri was Rs 8,114 erorc tor the former and Rs ^09 
erors for the latter I lit ecntral budget for the eurrent iinaneial year 
antieipates a defieit of Rs 7 337 eroie but the actual defieit had 
already excc'cdcd the budgeted amount by the beginning oi lune 
Howevei, eoneedtng the iindoubted relevance of these data, it is 
time the view propagated by the Reserve Bank on the etntral role 
of the fiscal defieit in fomentmg monetary expansion ui the economy 
was questioned Before that it may be pointed out in passing that 
the Reserve Bank’s claim that the secondary expansion in liquidity 
emanating from the large increase m reserve money generated by 
the fiscal deficit “was moderated by raising the cash reserve 
requirements” is largely baseless and is in fact contradicted in the 
very next paragraph of the annual report where it is admitted that 
“the unadjusted incremental money-multiplier [increase in money 
supply divided by increase m reserve money) showed a noticeable 
nse in 1988 89 over the levels in 1987 88” One conspicuous effect 
of the progressive hiking up of the cash reserve ratio to its curieiu 
level of IS per cent has been to send interest rates m the call money 
market soaring to 30 per cent and even higher from ume to time, 
compelling the Reserve Bank to pump in even more liquidity into 
the system. (The peak level of refinance from the Reserve Bank 
utilis^ by the Discount and Finance House of India in 1988 89 
was as high as Rs 902 crore) 


to turn to the substantive issue, (he data on the sources of 
moneta's expansion elearlv show that in 1988 89 the predominant 
role in such expansion was the non government sector’s and not 
the government’s Thus whereas net bank credit, including RBI 
credit, to the government expanded bv Rs 12,715 crore (IS 1 per cent), 
bank credit M the eonimcn lal sector soared by Rs 20,531 crore (19 5 
per ccni) if allowaiiiis made lor the decline ot more than Rs 1,400 
crore in food < tedit duiing the vear, the dispantv between the relative 
shares ot the government and the commercial sector will be seen 
to have been even wider fhere is in addition the expansion of 
Rs 1,452 crore in bilb redisi ounted by scheduled commercial banks 
with other financial institutions which too is a part of bank credit 
to the eonimen lal sector It the Reserve Bank has anv clues as to 
why such a massive expansion in bank credit to the non government 
sector should have take ii place in 1988 89, it d'ses not reveal them, 
bevond the limp assertion that it was "to some extent” attiibutable 
to “higher pioduction and investment activities” 

What IS also sinking is the Reserve Bank's unconcern about the 
other vital dimensions to the expansion ot liquidity than us—by 
no means convincingly established as the recent experience of the 
Indian economy itsell shows -link with price levels and inflation 
How financial resources are apportioned out from one penod to 
another deterrmnev the pattern ol control over real resources 
Therefore, as important as the sire ot the overall monetary expan¬ 
sion in 1988 89 is that gross scheduled bank credit appropriated 
bv laige and medium industry during the year nearls doubM fiom 
Rs 3,197 crore in 1987 88 to Rs 7,(X)5 etore 1 arge and medium in¬ 
dustry’s share of total non lood credit expansion in the respective 
years rose from 35 8 per cent to 41 6 per i enl, whereas the share 
ot small industries at Rs 2 307 crore in 1988 69 shevwcd a deebne 
to Ii 5 per cent from 13 6 per cent in Ihc preceding year lb get a 
fuller picture of the fmaiu lal resources appropriated by large in 
dustrv, auount has to be taken also of the sharp nse in capital issues 
and in the sanctions and disbursements ot the all India tetm lendii^ 
institutions Non-government public limited companies raised Rs 
3,117 crore through public issues in 1988 89 compared to Rs 1,774 
crore in the previous year, (he iiiircase being latgdy attributable 
to a few large debenture issues That this trend is going to gam fuf 
ther momentum is evident from the surep rise m consents for capital 
issues granted by the CC1 from Rs 5,2'’8 erore m I98i 88 to Rs 8,029 
crore in 1988 89, with the consents lor debenture issues going up 
from Rs 3,737 crore to Rs 6.S83 crore Sinularly. assisunce sanc¬ 
tioned by the all India financial institution > at Rs 13.913 crore m 
1988-89 showed a nse ot 569 pet cent over the previous year and 
assistance disbarsed was 34 8 per cent larger at Rs 8426 crore. The 
point biiefis is th.i( ihc nionctaiv aulho'ity has to tala; a comprehen 
sive view of the flow of financial resources from different sources 
Once that is done, the sharp tilt in the woiking of the monetary 
and financial system in favour of the most powerful and the most 
pnvileged segments of the economy stands out bold and clear Given 
their appetite for funds, even it by some miracle the government’s 
budgetary deficit were to be wiped out. the monetary authonty 
would have to inject equivalent hquidity into the system through 
other channels However, the Reserve Bank of India's rigiAy 
monetarist gaze remains unwaveringly fixed on the fiscal defuit 
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^Communication Gaps* 

THE central policy of blowing hot and 
raid towards the Left Front governments 
of Kerala and West Bengal seems to have 
stumped second-ranking Congress(I) 
leaders and ranks who, often not knowing 
which way the central wind is blowing, 
tend to commit/ffuJt'pas and become the 
laughing stock. 

A junior member of the union council 
of ministers. M M Jacob, presumably 
pressurised by Congress(l) ranks in 
Koala, exploded the other day threatening 
use of Article 356 of the Constitution to 
’ oust the l>eft Front government there. 
More responsible colleagues of his in the 
party soon realised that such a threat, on 
the eve of the elections, was likely to be 
exploited by the opposition in its anti- 
.. centre campaign. The Congress(I) leader 
of KeraJa, K Karunakaran, soon came out 
with a statement saying that his party 
would not seek centre’s help to oust the 
Left Front, but would organise move¬ 
ments to achieve that end. 

In West Bengal, the state Congress(I), 
already faction-ridden, has made an ass 
of itself over the demand for central inter- 
vration raised by some of the impudent 
blusterers who dominate the West Bengal 
Rradesh Congress(I) Committee. While 
two junior union ministers from West 
Bengal, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi and 
Ajit Panja, have been clamouring for 
president’s rule in West Bengal, the presi¬ 
dent of the WBPCC(I), ABA Ghani 
Khan Chowdhury, suddenly last week 
lambasted those demanding presidential 
rule, stating that the latter did not under¬ 
stand the problems of his state Chowdhury 
is known to be closer than his other West 
. Bengal party colleagues to the constantly 
changing barometer of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
. domestic politics. After blustering against 
their own leader, Chowdhury, accusing 
him of sabotaging Congress(l) efforts to 
dislodge the Left Front, the WBPCC(l) 
is now retiacting. At its last meeting, 
which wa.s supposed to express no- 
confidence in Chowdhury, the WBPCCd) 
finally came out with the lame plea that 
it did not officially demand central inter¬ 
vention but simply pointed out that since 
the state had violated its constitutional 
responsibilities and failed to maintain law 
and order, there were .sufficient grounds 
for central intervention. The retraction 
siiiggests that the hot-headed youngsters 
'^'Of the stale unit had been ticked off by 
.the seniors in New Delhi. Explaining the 
retraction, a WBPCC(l) spokesman was 
reported to have stated that there was a 
’communication gap’ between the state 


The immolate pro^o^tion for the tfi^r juniors and cadm < 


Congress(f) demand for central interven¬ 
tion in Kerala and West Bengal has been 
provided by the CPI(M), which also seems 
to have drawn into its fold a host of brag¬ 
garts as its second-ranking leaders and 
musclemen as its ranks. Devoid of any 
ideological commitment, and attracted 
positions of power and guarantee of pro¬ 
tection by the government, these political 
parvenus behave in the same way as the 
new generation, of Congressfl) politicians 
and cadres in the Congress(I)-ruled states. 
In Kerala, they have been embroiled in 
clashes with CPI and RSS cadres for quite 
a long time, and could get away with it 
as long as they did not touch the Con- 
gress(I). But recently they beat up activists 
of the Congress(l)-led Kerala Students’ 
Union—a miscalculation on the part of 
the CPl(M), which indicates the ‘com¬ 
munication gap’ between the party’s 
central leadership and the state leaders, 
between the state leaders and their muscle¬ 
men. a curious parallel to the ‘com¬ 
munication gap' between the Congress(I) 
top brass and those at the bottom, about 
which the WBPCClD spokesman com¬ 
plained. Realising that it had overstepped, 
rhe CPl(M) chief minister of Kerala ha.s 
now ordered a judicial inquiry into the 
incident of the beating up of the Con- 
gressd) students—in sharp contrast to its 
refusal to hold similar inquiries into the 
scores of incidents of assaults on other 
political activists in the state. 

In West Bengal, the Congress(l) 
demand for central intervention was trig¬ 
gered off by the CPl(M) assault on the 
union minister, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, 
in the course of a clash between the Con¬ 
gress! I) and the CPI(M) during a meeting 
near Calcutta. Das Munshi was hospita- 
li.sed for his injuries—minor, as evident 
from his release fiom hospital soon after. 
But that was enough to provide the Con- 
gress(I) with a handle to demand the 
ouster of the I^eft Front government. 
Those in West Bengal who had to suffer 
during the Emergency the depradations of 
Das Munshi (who at that time as a Con¬ 
gress student leader was known to have 
led assaults on opposition party cadres), 
will not surely shed any tears for him, 
since he is probably being paid back in his 
own coin. But the CPI(M) leadership of 
the West Bengal Left Front should have 
restrained its cadres—many among whom 
are suspected to have been drawn to the 
party because of non-idralogical motives 
like making good under state patronage— 
from beating up journalists during the 
Bharat Bandh. The CPl(M) veterans—in 
their own interests in survival in the 


not go beyond the limits. It is a tight-rope 
walk for the CPl(M)—keeping the middle 
classes (the vocal section of the electorate, 
whether in Kerala or West Bengal) assured 
of security and keeping the Congress(I) at 
the centre assured of a guarantee that its 
activists and activities would not be harm¬ 
ed in the Left Front-niled states. But how 
is it going to overcome the ‘communica¬ 
tion gap’ between the party’s central 
leadership and state leadership, between 
the state leadership and the cadres, and 
above all, between the party policies and 
the reality? 

ANDHRA PRADFSH 

Suspicions Confirmed 

CHILE, El Salvador, Philippines. And 
^o^v, right here in Andhra Pradesh! The 
‘vigilantes’ and ‘death squads’, exposed by 
international human rights organisations, 
have appeared as the Indian ‘avatar’ in the 
STF (Special Iksk Force). 

The three-day drama involving the kid¬ 
napping of K Balagopal, general secretary 
of the .Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties 
Committee (A1-CI.C), is by now well 
known to newspaper readers. The Andhra 
Pradesh home minister’s denial and 
NTR’s public posture of innocence not¬ 
withstanding, it is palpably clear that 
Balagopal wa.s waylaid on the evening of 
August 28 on his way from Khammam to 
Hyderabad bj' members of the STF which, 
as a part of the Andhra Pradesh State 
Intelligence, was set up some five years 
ago to counter the CPI{ML)-led peasants’ 
struggle in the northern and eastern parts 
of Andhra Pradesh. Masquerading under 
the populist name of ‘Prajabandhu’. the 
abductors told Balagopal that they were 
from the STF and added that they were 
acting under ’instructions from above* (a 
claim made probably under the intluence 
of their self-assurance of capturing a 
‘trophy’, but made in an unprofessional- 
ly inadvertent manner which should em¬ 
barrass the instructor from ‘above’, NTR, 
if of course he has any sense of 
embarrassment). 

But even if the STF swashbucklers had 
restrained their enthusiasm to gushingly 
disclose their identity to Balagopal, they 
had to give themselves away when, preten¬ 
ding to be ‘Prajabandhu* (a name pro¬ 
bably chosen under the impression that 
it could pass off as one of the acceptable 
voluntary organisations) they publicly laid 
down two conditions for Batagopai’s 
release. The first condition was that the 
two police constables, earlier abducted by 
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the ^ tMut lii 

ed TIm MCpnd was that tio haMas cor¬ 
pus petition should be filed before the 
courts Both the demands clearly iden¬ 
tified their interests with those of the 
police They did not even bother to mam 
tain the pretence, when they straightaway 
took Balagopal to the pol*cc guest house 
at Khammam 

Baldgopal's abduction received wide 
spread publicity and drew prompt inter 
vention by leaders ol the National Tront 
(some among whom pressurised NTR to 
get him released) But there are many 
others in Andhra Pradesh who still remain 
‘missing’ and are suspected to have been 
either killed or held in custody by the STF 
The Srp It IS widely known functions 
under chief minister N T Rama Rao 
Moving in plain clothes, carrying sophisti 
cated weapons and tiivelhng in govern 
meat jeeps (without police name plates) 
Sir personnel pick up young men and 
women suspected of Naxalite activities, 
take them to nearby police or forest guest 
houses and torture them Sometimes after 
they are reported ‘missing, their mutilateo 
corpses turn up at odd places In May 
1988, Meghyam, a young political activist 
was picked up by people suspected to 
be Sir personnel in Mustsalapalli, 
Warangal A lew days later, his body was 
found hanging from the nower tcansformei 
at the mam crossing of Warangal T he 
body was kept hanging lot the entire day 
by the police -as a show o* exemplary 
punishment in the tradition ot >hc Ku 
Klux Klan 

The suspicion that a clandestine outfit 
like the STF is in operation has been in 
the air for quite some time Balagopal’s 
abduction and the disclosure of the iden 
lity ot the abductors now confirm the 
suspicion While it is almost *an axiom 
now that the legitimacy ot established in 
stitutions IS bound to get eroded under the 
Congresstl) regime, events in Andhia 
Pradesh prove that such erosion is no 
longer confined to Congtcss(l) stales A 
report brought out recently by the Delhi 
based avil liberties organisation, PUDR, 
records that in the T08 weeks that NT R 
has been in power (from January 198T to 
May 1989, excluding the four week inter 
regnum when he was ousted), 39S peo¬ 
ple were-killed and 27 still remain missing 
as a result of the depradations of NTR’s 
police The latest incident of Balagopal’s 
abduction imlicates that NT R has allowed 
the institutionalisation of a clandestine 
armed group which is not accountaMe to 
any admimstrative wmg, law or constitu¬ 
tion but only to one individual An indi¬ 
vidual who gives consent to such opera- 


titMU and yst hojies to lead a national 
float to reidace the Con^mfl) at the 
centre owes an explanation to the public 
The National Front leaders must press 
upon him to make a clean breast of his 
role in the ongoing police atrocities in 
Andhra Pradesh and to punish the guilty 
police personnel -if not for anything else, 
for the sheer need for the opposition to 
establish its credibility with the voters in 
the coming elcc lons 

DEFENCE DFALS 

Lurid Light 

F\DIA TODAY S interviews with General 
Sundarji and with It Gen H Kaul who 
was deputy thi-f ot army staff between 
1983 and 198^ are noteworthy also for the 
lurid light they throw on the prevailing 
mores and morality in regard to the 
government’s puichases of defence equip 
ment Sundarji mentions two instances in 
the process oi selecting the 155 mm gun 
Itself In the first case, he reveals how at 
one stage the assessment of the four alter 
native makes ot guns was sought to be 
skewed m such a way that the I rench gun 
would tome oat on top —“it was being 
tailored to become a one-horse race” The 
second case refers to the high powered 
technical evaluation committee headed by 
11 (jcn Masaiias which, Sundarii is con 
vinced, had been set up “with the sok 
intention of pushing the Austrian gun ’ 

Ihe instance quoted by Lt Gen Kaul is 
ot course, much more blatant one of the 
contenders for the guns contract sent an 
intermediary who offered Kaul ’ Rs 2 5 
crore in any currency or buns h of curren 
cics anywhere in the world, in return for 
a favourable recommendation for toeir 
gun” Not onis that, the intermcdiarv told 
Kaul that the cvimpany he was represen 
ting knew the details of the top s'crct 
recommendaiiuns Kaul had made to the 
defence ministiv Kaul complained to the 
defence secretaiy disclosing the details ot 
the bribery attempt But did the govern 
ment take any action'^ “Not that I know 
of, says Kaul and this is now borne out 
by the sterement issued by S K Bhatnagar 
then defence secretary and now goveinoi 
of Sikkim Bhatnagar’s response to Kaul’s 
allegation seems to have been quite 
remarkable Like a typical bureaucrat he 
says he asked Kaul "for a detailed writ 
ten report” and sincci according to him, 
Kaul “was not forthconung with the 
necessary information" he did not 
evidently spare the matter a second 
thought 

Sundarji has claimed in his interview 
that though undar-theH:ounter payments 


1019 have been made, the choice of 
theBofors gun itseif was tedimoBly 
unimpeachable If so, this must have been 
something of an exception—given the 
state of affairs in regard to defence pur¬ 
chases he and Kaui have themselves so 
granhically described 

WIST BI NGAl 

Dangerous Trend 

THE spate oi inter party violence that has 
been vitiating the civic climate of West 
Bengal toi quite some time reached its 
peak with the large scale disturbance at 
Beliaghata, a lower middle class area in 
eastern Calcutta, on August 31, that is, the 
day after the Bhaiat bandh According to 
The Statesman, not generally regarded as 
a calumniator ot the Lett Front or the 
f PI(M), “more than 500 armed CPI(M) 
supporters resorted to ‘sheer vandalism 
with braren impudency’, as a senior police 
official described it, foi about three 
hours ’ About 20 houses, mcludmg a few 
factone> and business establishments were 
plundered At least 30 people, intiudmg 
a MX year old boy were seriously injured 
Iwo pregnant women were kicked on the 
abdomen by the C PI(M) men, according 
to the reports Subsequently, some 
C P1(M) spokespersons have tried to palm 
off these outrages as the doings of some 
‘anti socials’, which of course is true pro¬ 
vided It IS added that some of them were 
under the t Pl(M)’s pio'ective wings 
Referring to the ^h>>ghata inadenis 
ana tne assault on the union minister of 
state for commerce, P R Das Munshi, 
which had taken place earlier on August 
27 at a smalt suburban town, a CPI(M) 
junior minister in T\cst Bengal is rqwrted 
to have told a closed door party meeting 
that these incidents had helped the Con- 
gressd) regain lost ground Whether the 
C ougress(l) has legisteied any dnect gams 
mav still be questionable, but there is no 
doubt that the CPl(M) has lost some, not- 
withstanding the fact that m mam, if not 
must, cases the piovocation may have 
kome from the Congress(I) 

These incidents came in the wake of a 
long drawn violent confrontation betsveen 
the t PI(M) and the Congress(I) over the 
control of a major red light area in the 
city centre in which pimps and tou^s 
were mobilised on bpth sides All the 
while reports ol violence continued to 
come in from the distncts as well, m which 
III most cases the CPI(M) was one of the 
panics To cap It all, there were some cases 
of violence or its threat against vanous 
media men—including TV peisonnel— 
which have evoked sharp condemnation 
by a number oi loumalists’ forums 
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' .^th an anti4[?PI(M> bias have no hnita* 
Vito in condemning the party's conduct 
as fascist vandalism, there are few people 
outside the party’s still very wide fold who 
are prepared to condone the party’s role— 
not only the particular instances of 
depredations, but also, and even more so, 
the CPI(M) leadership’s pettifogging at¬ 
tempts at evading the party's responsibility 
in these dastardly actions, not to mention 
its failure to condemn them in an outright 
manner. 

1b any sympathiser or supporter of the 
Left with any of political sense it is clear 


BUSINESS _ 

VEGETABLE OILS 

Many Question Marks 

IF one pieces together press reports 
relating to the various facets of the 
oilseeds economy—production, imports, 
prices and excise rebate on the use of 
minor oils—the scenario that emerges 
provides a good illustration of confusion 
getting worse confounded with the pro¬ 
gress of the season (October-September). 
Take first production which constitutes the 
most crucial element of the scenario and 
is the key factor influencing the formula¬ 
tion of various policy inputs for the effi¬ 
cient management of the vegetable oils 
economy. 

By about the middle of March,' the 
official estimate of oilseeds production 
(nine cultivated oilseeds) in 1988-89 had 
been revised to 156 lakh tonnes against the 
initial estimate of I4S-ISS lakh tonnes. A 
few weeks later, the union food and civil 
supplies minister, Sukh Ram, stated at the 
Ahmedabad seminar on rabi oilseeds on 
April 9 that “a record oilseeds harvest of 
160 lakh tonnes may be achieved”. On 
July 20, NDDB chief Kurien stated at a 
press conference in Bombay that the coun¬ 
try expected a record production of 165 
lakh tonnes of oilseeds during the current 
year. And on August 29, the union 
agriculture minister Bhajan Lai stated at 
a meeting of the National Oilseeds and 
Vegetable Oil Development (NOVOD) 
Board in New Delhi that “aided by mon¬ 
soon, the output in 1988-89 went up to 178 
lakh tonnes which crossed the previous 
record by 37 per cent”. 

Revision of crop estimates till the 
harvest is ready is a normal feature of 
agricultural statistics even in advanced 
economics where the crop information 
system is highly sophisticated. But any 
significant revision of production figures 
after the crop has been harvested is a rare 
phenomenon. The upward revision of 


the etormous l)b|>ui%tto^ll it had 
earned by and for lithliag the sute of 
mindless and senseless violence in the 
name of politics. Is the CP1(M) really seiz¬ 
ed with a death wish? Doesn’t it realise 
the vast stake of its own as well as of the 
country as a whole that are todiq' involved 
with its conduct? Jyoti Basu. pragmatist 
par excellence that he is, seems to have 
realised the danger to his government 
posed by the recent developments. But 
these are symptoms of a deep malaise. 
Mere sermonising or directives from the 
top may not work. 


oilseeds production figures by the 
agriculture ministry (from 160 lakh ton¬ 
nes in April to 178 lakh tonnes in August) 
calls for some really convincing explana¬ 
tion to command credibility. In any case, 
such revision so very late in the season 
reflects poorly on the government’s crop 
information system. The main point that 
is sought to be made is that it is simply 
not possible to evolve any meaningful 
policy inputs if one does not have a pro¬ 
per estimate of indigenous supply. 

1b complete the supply side, let us have 
a brief look at reports about edible oil im¬ 
ports. On July 20, the NDDB chief told 
newsmen in Bombay that the record pro¬ 
duction of 165 lakh tonnes this season had 
enabled the country to bring down 
substantially oil imports to around 3 lakh 
tonnes from 18 lakh tonnes last year and 
that as the market intervention agency 
NDDB had permission to import 1.5 lakh 
tonnes of e^ble oils but there appeared 
to be no need for any import at present. 
The very next d^, the minister of state for 
commerce, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, 
stated in the lok Sabha that in view of 
the bumper oilseeds production, the 
government had ruled out imports of edi¬ 
ble oils this year and that it will also not 
release the 1.56 lakh tonnes of imported 
edible oils lying in its stocks so that 
oilseeds prices do not get depressed and 
growers are not denied remunerative 
prices. Unless it is a case of gross 
misreporting, the minister also refened to 
the fact that bumper oilseeds production 
had already led to a cut in oil imports 
from a projected level of 2.3 million ton¬ 
nes to an actual import bf 8,50,000 ton¬ 
nes only in 1988-89. 

On August 19, a Ngw Delhi report 
stated that India would import one lakh 
tonnes of edible oils by September-end 
and that the STC had already negotiated 
deals for this quantity with Indonesia, 
Czechoslovakia, Malaysia and Rottetdam. 
Quoting the Indian commerce minister 


pur dauid'Siqpuiia'b^'i 
had been empowo'^ to impdrt 2j6bjOM 
_ tonnes of vegettole oils for the rest of this 
year and that India would look into the 
' possibility of securing Malaysian palm to. 
Ikking an overall view of reports about 
indigenous production and imports, it is 
difficult to make any really worthwhile 
assessment of total supply to properly 
evaluate the supply-demand equation. 

Another issue which has evoked anima¬ 
ted discussion is that of the upsuige in 
groundnut oil prices in the context of 
sizeable stocks acqjutred by the NDDB in 
the course of its procurement operations 
carried out as a market intervention 
agency. About the middle of August, the 
Federation of Gujarat State Edible Oil 
Merchants’ Association—Gujarat is a 
major producer of groundnut—urged the 
union civil supplies minister to ask the 
NDDB to releue groundnut oil from its 
buffer stock of 4.25 lakh tonnes of 
mustardseed/groundnut oil with a view to 
check the ‘unreasonable and unwarranted’ 
price rise and ensure supply of edible oil 
to the public in the ensuing festival season 
at a reasonable price. Some two weeks 
later, the NDDB and the Bombay Oilseeds 
and Oil Exchange got locked up in an 
unseemly controversy over the price issue. 

Much of the criticism to which the 
NDDB has been exposed betrays a lack 
of proper perception of the role assigned 
to it under the integrated policy for 
oilseeds. For. as long as the prices of the 
two designated oils keep within the 
stipulated price bands—Rs 20,000/ 
Rs 25JXX) a tonne (wholesale) for ground¬ 
nut oil and Rs 17,000/Rs 23,000 for rape- 
mustard oil—there is no sound reason 
why anyone should question the market¬ 
ing strategy NDDB pursues’to make the 
most of its commercial operations. 

And once the champions of the con¬ 
sumers’ cause have accepted the upper 
limit of the price band as fair and 
reasonable, th^ can have no legitimate 
cause to complain against the NDDB as 
long as prices keep within the u|H>er limit. 
NDDB cannot be held responsible for the 
exploitation of the consumer by the retail 
trade. Going by market reports, only on 
two days towards the end of the third week 
of August did the wholesale price of 
groundnut oil cross the Rs 2S.(XX> a tonne 
mark and that also for a short while. 

Consumers, of course, have reason to 
fed concerned over the sharp rise in edible 
oil prices since about the end of July. 
Compared with the prices which (nevailed 
a year ago, groundnut to is costlier by 
about 20 per cent, sesame oil by 29 per 
cent, cottonseed oil by 16,3 per cent, 
rapeseed oil by 12 per cent and soybean 
oil 1^ U.3 per cent. Indeed, viewed in the 
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Ably itutuHng ptDspectt for the 1989>90 
crops, the steep nse in edible oil prices 
Appears rather intriguing But price 
movements cannot be satisfactorily 
explained because of the subtle interplay 
of several tangible and intangible factors 
which often defy analysis 

Last uimes the government’s important 
pohcy decision withdrawing the excise 
incentive scheme for the use of minor oils 
in the manufacture of vanaspati and soaps 
with effect from August 25 The deasion 
IS welcome but certainly not for the reason 
advanced by the government For the 
official release simply savs that after 
reviewing the relevance of the scheme in 
the context of the present edible oils pro 
duction levels and the levels of usage ot 
these minor oils already achieved in the 
manufacture of soap and vanaspati it was 
no longer found nctessarv to continue the 
scheme The statement is not only too 
vague tp lend itself to any precise inter 
pretation, but it gives the altogether 
erroneous impression as if the scheme has 
ichieved the objective of bringing about 
the desired increase in the pr idiiction o* 
rebatable oils 

The'c exists a huge gap between the 
potential and actual supply of rebatable 
oils, estimates of the gap wiv from 13 to 
17 lakh tonnes Desp'ie f« al iiuentises 
for the use of selertcd < u i (he manutac 
ti 101 f soaps and van* i a i hardly ^0 per 
ctnt jf the nalisable ,) ’noal has been 
exploited To mention oniv two instances, 
'>vc ricc milling industry alone tan con 
tribute up to 7 lakh tonnes of rice bran 
oil wheitas ciricnt produfiion is barelv 
(•round (hicc lakh tonnes I he present 
level of cotton production h s «h* pottn 
tial to yield atiout 6 lakh tonnes of tot 
t msced oil but actual proOiKtion is less 
than three lakh tonnes 

The withdrawal ot the exusc icbatc 
scheme is to be grearlv welcomed because 
the scheme had not been propeily con 
ceived and in any case it had ceased to 
serve the purpose toi which it had been 
originally conceived in March 1986 There 
has been only a marginal increase in the 
production of rebatable oils after 1987 88 
>^(th the availability ul rebatable oils 
exceeding the maximum use under the 
permissible rebate of Rs l.OUO a tonne in 
respect of vanaspati, the scheme had lost 
Its relevance Besides, the ditterent rates 
of rebate for different oils led to all kinds 
of malpracuces. 

While prodiKtion of rebatable oils vir¬ 
tually su^ put, the vanassMiti industry 
came to accumulate credit of about Rs 100 
crore m its books which had been allowed 
to be used after a lock-m period of one 
month. The pomt had beoi reached where 


onit, wgbKlier it {»ed tbe 
griMtaUfe oil or not, edntimied to get the 
rebate of Rs 1,000 a tonne of vanaspati 
cleared from the factory against debit to 
the ‘earned rebate’ Not only that With 
the exase dutv rebate of Rs 1,000. the 
effective rate of duty on vanaspati came 
down to Rs 900 a tonne thereby giving it 
a distinct competitive edge over refined 
groundnut oil which earned a duty of 
Rs 1,500 a toiin<* 

The vanaspati industry had all along 
been the maj ir benetu lary of the excise 
incentive scheme One docs not therefore 
expect the vanaspati industry as also the 
producers of rebatable oils to take kiiidU 
to (he withdraw il ot the scheme The in 
dustry has been quick to point our that 
the withdrawal ot the rebate will push up 
Its cost of production bv Rs 1 ()0l> a tonne 
But what about the subsequent rise in 
vanaspati oikcs and the decline in the 
puces of minor oils’ One would not be 
the least surprised if some jf the leading 
vanaspati miiiiacturers resort to legal 
action against the govcinment s decision 
wiping out the ciedit lying ir then books 
bv way of i cumulated tebah 7 
government will havconlv itsdf tc i la ru 
if ii linds useli II thecmbxiiassiiu posi 
tioii to defen 1 ts apparc itiv weak isc 
Despite the pectaculai ireieast 
oilseeds piod i turn iii v; ^ ^i 

leassunng p pcc s of ,i'od v or n 
i989 90 l> I eed tor *ulV exj on > i 
ot the cxisiii o I b-aiing leso Jic<-s is not 
any the less HI f iiativi in order o pio 
mote larger u igc of leoafebie ills itu 
governmen* let hu'c iiure iscd he 
quantum I't excise diutv reiut ind m 
adueed tl« i es ot lebaie I h it h 
governmer sb id luxe deeid* n i ib in 
don the seh tie instead sugge t nt i 
has helitedh i ilistet tlie conccjtiii 
weaknesses i the sih< ik 

Now ih It he Xvist ineciiiiv i le 
lot the use ot iinoi oils has' d eon 
tinued the y v iiiireiit will need t v eio 
serious rethink me on fresh i ic isuits um 
ed at iiicoui Icing the pioduetio i met 
ussge of mint i end unconvcntie n il oiK 
The present 1 vei of prodiietion .an be 
easily ma nt«itd simply bv uicorporati g 
the minimum isi of the hitherto rebaiable 
oils m the inanufacturt ot xinaspati'Sueh 
a scheme existed in the past in respect ot 
the usage ot cottonseed oil in the m mu 
lacture of vaiuspati Offer of dnctt 
assistance to pioduc'ers ot solv tnt ex 
tracted oiU linked to increased quintity 
of oil produied would help augment 
supply Hikes in incentives for exports of 
deoih^ meals of minor and uneonven 
tional oilseeds hitherto covered bv the 
rebate system eould also piovc helpful 
It IS much bcuet to link ini< ntives to pro 
duction instead of usage of minor oils 


lll■ ^M a^l|ll inmi n ■ g i la mh , „ i,ii, i,,, „ 

TWEffTY YEARS AGO 

FPlf, September 13, 1969 

SpeeuUtie n about the nature of future 
liadf'.hip of North Vietnam is under 
standabiy tie I he 26-member panel 
which his been set up can only be a siop 
pap arrangement At the same t me it 
stems fairlv ecrtun that a colletuy'* 
icartership will emerge in Hanoi No one 
man can till the v i.uum left bv Ho Cbi 
Minli s del h Most analyses ot the \ let 
lamese political scene appear to be based 
(n the assumption (hat there are pto 
Moscow tactions wiihin the ruling lao 
liong (Nkoixers) Party Naturelly thcef 
loit IS to lind out which faction weiuid 
uhimateiv picvail and what would be it^ 
policies ihe mote relevant eju'sdon 
ihcrctore is whether Hus death would 
mem anv ehann n the North Viet 
n imese iMrsuioti at the Pans talks 1 here 
seems little it isi > biiik ’hat there will 
he ai V hmyc i h s is neit to suggest 
bat the V etnameseUadtisliipisol one 
mind on ad issi es Ins is ilso not to s nr 
ce't tint th Sin' Sew et nvaliv does n.t 
e 1 1 list It to il ' as' I t ij Pul It 
e la ils stos ^^*atl^^ug^e i d Is hat 
siitl 1 f eft 1 es 1 m gi t c' St unsnciht 
V tl u c VI r s't ik'I III les Ihe 
II t V I *1 0 tile icseiii L 1 un tv 
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I <1 I I t in 'he Re ervi Bines 
s i|> i s *1 ilu ' ish the bdi M Ussster 
in tun \ tit ihe 'I* elives ot I atiooalisa 
lism ft advimage ssf loeatim xd 
T in SI live coniiol ovt all h inking 
I tis tv I stud ng that ol deve opment 
I a iks in New Delhi sf ould hs m on 
ve tiny il e banking meehii ism into a 
usel il jdju I t US the b dgtl sss that 
between then he b idpei md the hanks 
beeoint the pnncisit nstrumc sol PI in 
if iplement i?i m Pirtet contiols th ough 
I eiising ds'mm ti itive emeks and price 
fixa'ion et cin 'h.n be duwnviided 
lor t vcs cxpeldituie in i etcsist peslicv 
tie nui h n e rs etleetive n i hievim. ihe 
dssir iobjtslives Inc'ihe' words credit 
pt miniig lie bank hous keepiny sho ild 
be the iinm tuiution of the b inking 
dtpiiimeni 
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THE INDIAN SEAMLESS METAL TUBES LTD., 

Registered Office 6 E Ramabai Ambedkar Road Pune 411 001 

CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 

Expansion and Diversification 



Shn J G Kebwani Chairtran 


Dear Sharoholdets 

Sustained Growth 

You would be happy to note that yixir C ompar > enters its next 
phase after recent expansion by t lossing the R* 50 orore mark 
in turnover I am qiad to inform yoi that the next coveted 
threshold theRs lOOcroremark nturnove isnowrea jrably 
within our 'each in the next three years What is more gratifying 
IS that the Company s laying solid foundation foi this envis iged 
growth with njnsummate skll in planning and dedicated hard 
work 

Difficult year <- Successful Results 

Now about the year that IS over though the overall leoults have 
been sal sfacfory this was in fart a difficult ,ear fo' 'he 
Company The frequent steep increases in price of raw 
materials the massive capita' expenditure plans undertaken 
the re location of critical machinery m accordance with new 
lay out to meet expansion requirements and the demands made 
on the technir al team for technology absorption were some of 
the key areas where tremendous efforts have been put m by the 
employees to bring about the successful lesults placeo before 
you On behalf of my colleagues on the Board on behsit of al 
of you and on my own behalf I would like to congratulate eat h 
and every employee for his or her excellent work I am confident 
that similar efforts will enable us n the coming yea'v to 
overcome 'he difficulties that no doubt would ari<e 

Steei Protect 

I am very happy to report the most important development rl 
the year viz the grant of Letter of Intent by Government of India 
to the Company for setting up its own steel plant With this we 
now appear to have found a long term solution to the problem 
of availability of raw materials at the right time and pr ce and 
in right quality and quantity The project is proposed to be 
located in a backward area of Maharashtra and would provide 
employment to about JOO workmen besides imparting vital 
impetus for regional oevc fopmpnt 

Note This does not purport to be a report of proceedings ol the 


The Company s expansion project has been comjDleted 
according to plan and today it has jaerhaps the most diversified 
manufacturing range among the seamless tube makers in the 
country The Company has applied for further enhancement of 
capacity from 30 000 tonnes to 50 000 tonnes a year At the 
same time the Company has undertaken substantial capital 
expenditure programme as part of its commitment to continuous 
quality upgradation The successful commissioning of Cold 
Pilger Mills without any assistance of Foreign Technicians was 
indeed a major technological achievonent The response from 
the customers to Cold Pilgered Tubes has as anticipated been 
very encouraging Import substitution by the Company in the 
bearing tube sector can now be expected to be greatly 
accelerated 

Sharehoiders’ interest 

Before I conclude I would like to assure our Shareholders that 
while the Company has been following a somewhat 
conservative distribution po'icy dictated by requirement of 
growth and expansion it would now seek to stnke a healthy 
balance between the neeos of the Company and the aspirations 
of Its Shareholders 

Acknowiedgeirant 

I would lixe to acknowledge the support and co operation we 
have received from the Gwernment Authonlies Financial 
Institutions Bankers Shareholders Suppliers and other 
Business Associates including Foreign Collaborators I would 
also like to tf lank our customerb who continue to jslace tneir trust 
in our commitment to quality and service I would now take this 
opportunity to express our sinceie appreciation tor the excellent 
work put in by our team at all levels under the able guidance of 
Mr B R raneja during the year under review 
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TELCO 

Rising to World 
Standards 

TATA ENGINEERING AND LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE COMI^NY (TELCO) is im¬ 
plementing plans for constructing a 
modern manufacturing facility at 
Lucknow. The factory will prepuce 
medium and heavy conuneicial v^cks as 
well as special purpose vehicles. This plant 
is expected to play a significant role in the 
future development and growth of Ihlco. 
The company is actively discussing a pro¬ 
posal with Daimler-Benz to manufacture 
its ‘World Concept’ range of commercial 
vehicles. The vehicles would be marketed 
overseas by Daimler-Benz under its brand 
and would lead to a technological up- 
gradation of the existing range of vehicles 
in India. The project would yield substan¬ 
tial cxpoits for tlK country utd would fur¬ 
ther strengthen Ifcico's technological base 
and capability to make vehicles to inter¬ 
national standards. 

The ‘Thta Estate’ station-wagon is in the 


fittal stages of development and testing. 
It will be available ultimately in both 
petrol and diesel versions and will have 
several sophisticated safety and conve¬ 
nience features which are today found 
cmly in cars manufactured overseas. There 
has been a favourable market response to 
the Ihtamobile 206 Pick-up which was 
productionised and launched during 

1988- 89. The vehicle was tested by govern¬ 
ment agencies and certified as fuel- 
efficient. Customer feedback has been 
continuously monitored for effecting fur¬ 
ther improvements. Though the company 
plans to produce S.OOO Ihtamobiies during 

1989- 90 in the current year, there will still 
be a backlog of orders from the bookings 
which closed in March 1989. 

Iblco achieved an all-time record sale 
of 61,691 vehicles (including 10,943 LCVs) 
as compared to 56,168 (including 8,808 
LCVs) in the previous year. For the first 
time in five years, the growth in the 
medium and heavy commercial vehicle 
segment exceeded that in the LCV seg¬ 
ment of the domestic market. Amongst 
the I£Vs, the TATA 407 has been widely 


recognised as the leading vdilcie in the 
LCV market. Exports rose by 63 per cent 
to Rs 81.40 crorc and spare part sales ' 
reached a peak of K$ 68.20 crote. A 
resurgence in excavator sales brought the 
number of machines .sold to 176 as against 
168 in 1987-88. 

Telco has turned in very good working ^ 
results with substantial improvement in 
turnover and profits. S^es turnover 
amounted to Rs 1,383 crore against 
Rs 1,163 crore in the previous year and 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 128 crore 
against Rs 70 crore and net profit of Rs 70 
crore against Rs 27 crore. Increased sales, 
better profit margins and stringent cost 
reduction contributed to this achievement. 
Tlie directors have stepped up dividend by 
two points to 2S per cent on the enlarged 
capital. The distribution is covered 2.88 
times by earnings, as against two tiroes 
previously. As the country’s largest exporter 
in the engineering sector, lelco earned 
foreign exchange of Rs 84.91 crore dur¬ 
ing the year and its expenditure in foreign 
currency amounted to Rs 75.29 crore. 


The Week's Companies 




(Rs Lakh) 


TWco 

Olindia 

Asian Cables 

Wta Metals 


Latest War Last Year Latest War Last Yi»r Latest Year Last Year Latest Year I.ast Year 




31-3-89 

31-3-88 

31-3-89* 

30-6-88 

31-3-89 

31-3-88** 

31-3-89* 

30-6-88 

nud-up Capital 


lOSOI 

6431 

2000 

2000 

861 

861 

401 

401 

Reserves 


30740 

17491 

4607 

3643 

1351 

1205 

292 

260 

Borrowings 


32396 

44406 

4598 

3861 

2864 

2782 

1758 

2155 

of which Ibrm borrowings 


17642 

30530 

2018 

2266 

1247 

1226 

781 

850 

Gross flxed assets 


78829 

69764 

9222 

8183 

3794 

3674 

3523 

4188 

Net fixed assets 


4499S 

41092 

5916 

4807 

2519 

2616 

2012 

2082 

Investments 


14004 

4955 

1755 

2212 

252 

118 

1 

8 

Current liabilities 


45475 

32208 

5801 

6144 

886 

742 

594 

1394 

Cunent assets 


60113 

54489 

9329 

8624 

3191 

2856 

1033 

2124 

Stocks 


30472 

25515 

6191 

4962 

1131 

1071 

514 

1478 

Book debts 


20744 

20667 

994 

941 

598 

579 

375 

415 

Net sales 


I3829I 

116325 

19288 

21095 

5503 

6133 

4372 

6986 

Other income 


3791 

2709 

762 

1019 

361 

236 

54 

93 

Raw material costs 


79894 

67488 

11500 

12151 

3228 

3178 

1915 

3365 

YWges 


19977 

16059 

2597 

3096 

430 

492 

534 

935 

Interest 


5907 

7756 

684 

556 

459 

517 

135 

218 

Gross profit (4)/loss (-) 


IK28 

7027 

1525 

2295 

518 

623 

160 

286 

Depredation provision 


4315 

3822 

523 

648 

220 

261 

155 

226 

Ihx provisioa 


1510 

510 

242 

650 

50 

58 

— 

— 

Net profit (-t-)/lo« (-) 


7003 

2695 

760 

997 

248 

304 

5 

60 

Inveetmmn allowance reserve 


2155 

— 

— 

— 

6 

181 

— 

— 

Ihmsftr to merves 

Dividend 


2404 

1339 

360 

597 

139 

48 



Amoum 

P 

20 

20 


— 

36 

36 

— 

— 


E 

2«14 

1336 

400 

400 

67 

39 

— 

— 

Rate (per oem) 

P 

15 

15 

— 

— 

12 

12 

— 

— 


E 

25 

23 

20 

20 

12 

7 



Cover (dmet) 

Ratios (per cent,) 


2.88 

2.00 

1.90 

2.49 

3.16 

6in 

*~* 

4.09 

Ones proflt/iales 


9J8 

6.04 

7.90 

10.88 

9.41 

10.15 

3.66 

Nst ptofit/cH^ cnqilayBd 


16.98 

1U7 

11.50 

17.67 

lUl 

14.71 

0.73 

9.08 

Imentorist/kalm 


22.03 

21.93 

3X09 

23.52 

20.55 

17.46 

11.76 

2U5 

WiiciABks 


14.37 

14.66 

13.46 

14.67 

7.81 

8.02 

12.21 

13.39 


9 months, ** IS months. 
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MADIHiSUDAM 

Share the swee^ sweet taste of success: 

High profitability and at a low premium to you* 



look Value Of Shoic Ite. 57 
Eamifiss Per Share Rs. 10.50 

Vtak the fisures spefl out the future, ft's an 
cio9Jem tesUniony to MadhuMiden, 
Induttics Umteefs vsion, foresight and 
d)inanaffl. A coinpary thM is nioving up 
sisnffic e nay in al directions. 

Atrcady, among the country's leading 
fflanuftetuim of sanitaryware, ties and 
wrwpaU, Madhusudan industries is gearing 
uptocomeralargershareoflhefast- 
aowfng mailcet for sanitaryware and tiles as 
tMCl as for wnaspati, refined ols and 
deoM tan Wth rnajor expansions and 
tedmotogy upgradation to maIntBin its high 
growth and profitability. Now is the tirne to 
lahe adrant^ or this spectacular groiwth. 
Come, share our success. 


MADHOSUDAN 

tmVSmES UMITED 

RuOlfttered Office: Rakhial Station 362 315 

Tnktka Oehgam. Diet. Ahmedabad 


Issue of 12,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 
for cash at a premium of Rs. SO per Share. 

liivcfiofff mcciciist 

□ Existing profK-rnaldna dividendpaying coinpany 

□ 18% Assured Dividend for the year ending 31st Mardv 1990 

□ Oiversilled product lines having a welestablishedmangetingnctworti throughout 
the country 

□ Wel«qulppcd modem planis for Ceramic Ties and Sanitaryware at Kadi, Oist 
Mehsana and for Vknasi^ and other products at RaMiW, DU. Ahmedabad in Gi^aret 

□ Hiji capacity utWsation and c ons is tently good Wnandal 
performance steadily risins owr the years 

□ Gtowfog export potential for dcoled cakes 

□ Tremendous scope for f»wh of the Ccmmla Division. f^anw hMwX 

Wide demandsupply gap for S anfopy w ar e 

and THcs due to the ttvuit of the Government Bi lilte b — 

to housing and commietfonMiatiy upM 

□ MajorexpamtonorcapacityMwcIm 
modernisation programmes Urcady underway 

□ Listfog on Bombay and Ahmedabad Stock 

Madhusudan Industries. Makcis of CERA Sanitaiyware, 
CERA Tiles 6 MADHURAM Yanaspati. 



Issue Opens 
October 3,1989 


Uan» 0 »r$ to ifm Issue Co-Mensgen lo the Issue: AOrisois U the Issue: 

® TtNlndiifirWCifdHAiiaiiwniiMnl CADafaUnmncWConwIlMls A lOmwillarsiNaUfL 

CoiporallMOlllNtlUiliHtd Bhupap Chambw*. 2nd Floor MA PMrai.JN|oMlhoyTo«Wt 

Uerclient Bimkfng oHrisioti Ootel Strom. Fort lath Floor 

las. Biekbay itMtimMlon Bombay 400 023 OoW Slt^ Bomboy 400 083 

Bombay 400 020 


Adrieoa 10 the leeue: 


Economic and tfoUticitl Wsekty S^ten^ lA' 

































Continued Expansion 

OLINDIA is again changing its name and 
will be called *018X0 India’. The company 
continues to increase its manufacturing 
hcilities. It incurred an expenditure of 
Rs 16.37 crote on the creation of facilities 
for the manufacture of the bulk drugs 
Ranitidine, Cephalexin and Griseofulvin 
at Ankleshwar, Ranitidine formulations at 
Nashik and ato on the continuing moder¬ 
nisation of manufacturing operations at 
other factories, including the foods fac¬ 
tory at Aligarh. 

The company has fared well during the 
9-month period ended March 1989 with 
sales amounting to Rs 193 crore a^inst 
Rs 211 crore in the previous 12 months 
and gross profit of Rs 15.23 crore against 
Rs 22.95 crora Proflt margins, however, 
have declined considerably. Net profit is 
Rs 7.60 crore against Rs 9.97 crore 
previously. The directors have recom¬ 
mended a dividend of 20 per cent, the 
same as paid last year for 12-month 
accounting year. The dividend distribu¬ 
tion IS covei^ 1.90 times by earnings as 
against 2.49 times previously. 

This outcome looks creditable, having 
regard to certain adverse factors faced by 
the company, such as the trade boycott of 
pharmaceutical products, substantial price 
reductions imposed on several pharma¬ 
ceutical products and a temporarily 
depressed market for veterinary pro¬ 
ducts. Trading conditions are now more 
favourable and the new year has com¬ 
menced well. Sales of food products 
registered an impressive growth. The 
company's programme to update and 
modernise manufacturing facilities at its 
foods factory has made further progress. 
Plans are being drawn lyi to further 
expand manufacturing faciHties and these 
are expected to be implemented over the 
next two years, subje^ to the obtaining 
of necessary government qiprovals. The 
launch of two new products, ’BoniiyMbt’ 
and *Jak-N-Jir manufactured by Hin¬ 
dustan Foods, a new venture for the 
manufacture of extruded foods, has been 
completed on an all-India basis. Sales of 
fine chemicals registered a satisfactory 
growth despite inflationary pressures on 
input costs. 

Several new items have been added to 
the range of products exported and 
assistanoe has bem rendered to small scale 
manufiactuRn of bulk drugs to export 
their products. OlindlaPs fbrel^ exchange 
outgo was Ra SJIS crore Onduding import 
of law materials and goods for resale 
aggrtgatiai ill crore) and it earned 
(bedgn tKdmge on exports of Rs 5.17 


erbm ^helmSng eitpdiia flMOitih merchant 
exporters and through rupee trade 
arrangements). 

The company's joint sector project in 
Uttar Pradesh, Vegepro fbods and Feeds, 
set up for the processing of sr^yabean. has 
made good progress. The refinery was 
commissioned in January this yean The 
solvent extraciicn plant was commission¬ 
ed in May last and the second stage of the 
project is in progress Likewise, con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in 
the joint sector project in Karnataka, 
K G Gluco Biols, where commissioning 
trials for dextrose monohydiate and liquid 
glucos will conimenv.e shortly. 

ASIAN CABLES 

Faring Better 

ASLAN CABLES has fared better during 
the year to March 31 last as compared to 
the preceding 15-month period. Sales have 
been Rs 55.03 crore against Rs 61.33 crore 
previously and gross profit is Rs 5.18 croie 
against Rs 6 23 crore. These figures, 
however, show reduced profit margins. 
Neiproftt is Rs 2.40 crore (Rs 3.04 crore) 
which provides a 316 times earnings cover 
to the 12 pei cent dividend as against 6.87 
times to ihe 7 per cent paid for the 
previous period. 

Hie installation of further equipment 
for the manufacture of specialised cables 
and the results whereof, together with 
benefits of cost control and other 
measures foi enhanced efficiency are 
reflected in the results. The cable division 
exported cables worth Rs 9.2 crore. The 
company has been recognised as an 
‘Export Housd Ibtal outward remittances 
of foreign exchange amounted to Rs tO.6 
crore. 

The Wiitech division continued to con¬ 
solidate its share of the growing twin 
blade and shaving systems market. The ex¬ 
isting technical agreement with Wilkinson 
Sword, undn which equipment was im- 
pmted in 1981/82 and also total knowhow 
for the manufacture of shaving blades, 
systems and razors was provided, has been 
renewed for a further p^od of five years 
effective 1.5.1987. Tlw process of tech¬ 
nology absorption continues apace pio- 
viding ongoing modifications and im¬ 
provements being introduced by the col- 
lab(»ator. Exporu during the year totalled 
Rs 12 lakh. I^r the current year an export 
order totalling some Rs 85 |tkh has 
secured and it is also propored to export 
tudn blades. Extensive samptiiig of pto- 
ducu in potential csqsott markeu has been 
endotaken and oonununkadon estaUished 
with various Chambers of Commerce 
Aaditaace of Wilkinson Sword in identi¬ 


fying export raarluts for Wiltecii producu 
is also specified in the renewed agreement. 
Access is also being proposed to the 
export market development fund of the 
Exim Bank for fully exploiting potential 
markets. Foreign exchange usage was of 
the order of Rs 124 lakh. 

TATA METALS AND STRIPS 

From Textiles to Steel 

TATA METALS AND STRIPS, formerly 
Ahmedabad Advance Mills, transferred 
the Ibxtiles Division and its related assets 
and liabilities located at Ahmedabad to 
New Ahmedabad Advance Mills (NAAM) 
from close of business on December 31, 
1988 under a scheme of restructuring ap¬ 
proved by the shareholders. The con¬ 
sideration of about Rs 35 iakh for transfer 
of that division was paid and satisfied by 
NAAM by the allotment to the equity 
shareholders of the company of one 
equity share of Rs 10 fully paid-up of 
NAAM for every equity share held in this 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Madhusudan 

Industries 

MADHUSUDAN INDUSTRIES is 
entering the capital market with an 
issue ot 12 lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 for cash at a premium of Rs 20 
per share The issue is for part flnan- 
cing the cost of expansion of the 
ronipatiy’s ceramic tiles and vanas- 
pan units, for technological upgrada- 
tion of Its sanitaryware unit and for 
setting up of a full-fledged R and D 
centre at its ceramics division. The 
company is already expanding its 
leramic tiles capacity from 3,500 
to 7,000 MT per annum and in the 
second phase of expansion the 
capacity will be further raised to 
14,000 MT per annum. The capacity 
of the company’s solvent extraction 
unit IS being raised from 25,000 MT 
to 45,000 MT per annum and a fur¬ 
ther expansion to 60,000 MT per 
annum is on the anvil. Accordii^ to 
the company‘s projections, sales will 
rise from Rs 68 22 crore in 1989-90 
to 841V crore in 1990-91 and 
Rs 88 42 crore in 1991-92. in these 
ihiee years net profit after tax is |»o- 
jected to go up from Rs 1.68 crore 
to Rs 2.6S ciure and to Rs 3.29 crore 
and earning per share from Rs 5.60 
toRs8 33 *andtoRs 10 97. The issue 
wiH open on October 3. 
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eotniMUty- Based on the valuetfen rapon 
of an approved and registered valuer, the 
company has adapted this valuation of its 
lands at Navsari and Sisodre. The value 
of lands, after revaluauon, is Rs 406 lakh, 
as against the book value of Rs 49 lakh, 
showing a surplus of Rs 357 lakh. 

The operations of the Metals Division 
yielded a profit, but after adjusung the 
loss of Rs 120 lakh incurred by the textile 
division during the period July to 
December 1988 the company showed a net 
profit of only S lakh On account of pro¬ 
vision for the tax Iiabibtv of past yeais, 
a deficit of Rs 20 lakh has been earned 
to the balance sheet The operations of the 
hot rolling and cold rolhng units showed 
huther improvements dunng the year with 
an increase in the production of hot roiled 
strips and cold roiled carbon steel strips 
Significant gains in terms of productivity 
and cost savings, particularly in the areas 
of fiiel and power, were recorded Owing 
to the uncertain stainless steel market, the 
emphasis has been on marketing higher 
tonnages of carbon steels and the com¬ 
pany has been able to successfully market 
a la^er quantity of carbon steel 

VBC FERRO ALLOYS 

New Project 

VBC FERRO ALLOYS’ directors have 
recommended a dividend of Rs 2 50 
(25 per cent) for 1988-89 (15 months) 
compared to a dividend of Rs 2 for 1987 
(12 months) The company’s sales in 
1988-89 were Rs IS 32 crore (Rs 13 05 
crore in 1987) Gross profit was Rs 1 65 
crore (Rs 1 98 crore) and profit after tax 
Rs 80 lakh (Rs 119 crore) The proposed 
dividend for 1988-89 is covert 1 80 times 
(3.21 tunes) 

The company’s workmg in 1988*89 was 
.affected by severe power cuts ranging from 
30 per cent to 80 per cent foi a period ot 
10 months In view of the adverse power 
situation in Andhra Pradesh, the company 
has installed an imported captive diesel 
generator plant with an aggregate capacity 
of 9 08 MVA at a cost of Rs 3.50 crore 
The licensed capacity of the company to 
manufacture 10,000 TPA of terra silicon 
has been re-endorsed to 15.G00 TF9k 

The company is embarking on a major 
diversificaUon programme to manutacture 
36,000 TPA of low phosphorous pie iron 
for which It has obtained the necessary 
licence. The project is estimated to cost 
about Rs 14 80 crore The company pro¬ 
poses to import equipment for the project 
worth Rs 2 09 >,rore from tlw Soviet Union 
on 10-year deterred credit terms The 
balance cost of the project is proposed to 
be met by the is ,uc of debenlures/bonds 
subject to the consent of the CCl 


NOTICE 

LARSEN S Toueno LIMITEO 

KaharsCymuiiedtartliainfainiaiionallhapuMcthitM/t LananSToubroLimitadpropoM 
to make an appnemon to lh« Central QovamnwntmllieDapannitntot Company AHaus Naw 
Data under aub section (7) ol section 2? ol the Monopoliet end Reetnctive Trade Prect<ces 
Act 1969 for appniva to the siiablistiment ot a naw undertaking Bnal particulars ol ll» 
proposal are as under 

1 Name and Address ol ttie eppiesni 


2 CapMai Structure ot me appicani 
or^isaiion 
Auitionsed Capital 
Issued Capital 
Subsenbed Capital 

I Managomani Siructuia ol Ihe appbeant 
orqamsatian indicahng me namee ol Hie 
directors mchidlng managmg/wlioletinis 
directors and manager il any 
Nam«_rtD»ectws_ 

1 Mr OH Ambars 

2 Mr MO Ambani 

3 Mr UV Rao 

4 Mr SRR Subramaman 

5 Ml OL Pradhan 

6 Mr SP Kashyap 

/ Mr OR Ramdknshnan 
a Ml SO Kulkami 
9 Mr MP Wagh 
10 Mr YH Malagam 
tt Mr RM Gandhi 
12 Mr Klaus Henseler 
t3 Mr AS Gupta 
t4 Mr Se Oastur 

15 Mr SS Maraihe 

16 Mr SN Shanda 

17 Mr ML Bhakla 
16 Ml AO Amban 

19 Mr N Ganga Ram 

20 Mr A Binder 

(AXemaia to Mr Klaua Hen ae ler) 

4 InckcaieiKhemarmepiDpaaalreiaiestome 
asiabHiIvnani ol a new undartaksig or a 
new ura/dwisicin 

5 Locarnyi of the new undartaksig 


6 Capdal Stnxlura’ o> Hie propoiad 
undanakHig 

7 In case Hie propoaal ralaies to Hia 
pRxKictian Btaraga aupply iMrlbution 
markatsig or control of any goodal articlaa 
sidicala 

I) Narna ol gooda/ailielat 
s) PiDpoaad Licanaad Capaesy 
w) Csiimewd Annual Twnovar 

8 In eaaa Hia p ro poaal l a ia i a a to Wa 
pRiviaion of any aaivlee tHM Hia woksna 
of acuvliy SI Mme ol uaual maatuiaa 
suehaavakia feicenib nanosaralc 

9 Coat ol Hia Pioiaci 

10 IchameolPHiance sidleallngHiaamaunia 
10 be raiaad from aaob aouoa , 
i) Taim toanai OabaMuraa/ Foreign 
curraney loana 

H) Inlamal Qanaranonf EquHy laaue 


LARSEN 9 TOUBRO LIMITEO 

5SS2!S1£L2S££. 

LST House Ballard Eitala 
NaraHam Moraiiaa Maig 
Bombay 400 038 
As on 31 389 

Rs 760000000 
Rs 60 748B440 
Rs 60 74 88440 

The Company is manaoed by 'ha Managsig 
and Wholelsne Prectors subject to Hie 
supervision and -ontnil ol the Board ol 
Oireciori 


— Chaiiman 
Vice Chaimian 

jMenaging Owecuir dasignaled at Chiet 
Exacutiva OHicer 

— Managing Oveclor detignited at Pretidani 
WuMlmm Oireclor deaignaled as 
Vice Piasidani 

do - 
do 
do 
do 

Osector 
do - 
do - 
do — 
do - 
-do - 

— do¬ 
do 
do 

— -do- 
-do- 

The piapotal relalet to Uia estabkshniani ol a 
new undartaksig which wsi torm a pan ol 
LaiianS Toubra Lsnlad 
Knafmadevipaia Vitakliapainam Oisi 
Andhra ft a da sh wa ata also praparad to 
conaidar any oHiar tocahon tuggMad by 
Govi baaed on avai l abili t y ol raw malanaia 

Same aa Hial ol the apptcani orgamaahon 


Sandy Alumsia 

1 mSkon lonnaa par annum 

Rs 470 eroraa M atabAead pwductxm 


I'm IVIPBCKM 

Ri lOaOctoraa 
Rs Croraa 


810 

270 

1080 


Any parson sHaiastad to lha manai may make a rapraeamaaon m quadrupkeaw lo toa 
SactMHy OapiMtmanial Company Man OowtosiiaM ol todli ShaatnBhavan NawOaHs 
wWisi 14 daya hem Hw daH of puMcahon ol tsa naooa toitowtog hw wawa on the pmpoial 
wtd ndtoatsig Hia nakn ol IW tolaraai Hwasi 

DaMd thia 2Sm day ol A^rffwi 1988 8 C KULKARNI 

uawomwsuinoaymmmuw VK^ PRE5I0ENT (FINAWCa 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 

The cynics are still full of Tiananmen Square One mght at 
Tiananmen Square, ho\^eyer, does not constitute history. History 
takes a longer view of both heroes and traitors Consider the case 
of Klaus Fuchs, who died some months ago in the GDR. lull ot, 
as they say, years and honours 


WHY turn into commonpldcc an issue of 
great philosophical import'' rrue, the 
precise usage of the expression ‘traitor’ 
has always been a little uncertain, it tsas, 
and continues to be, a catch all One can 
be a traitor in the (.omentional sense, that 
IS, to the nation Iiaitors ot this species, 
if one IS to behese this countrs’s prime 
minister, a'e dime a doyen _thc> thcrefoie 
cease to be interesting Ihe leahty is 
however haidls that simple lor one can 
be a traitoi to friends Mo, or to a cause, 
or to an ideology—or at hast to a parti 
cular interpretation ot the ideologs The 
problem an idsKiloKue laces the classical 
problem, >ou might almo<'t siv is user 
the decision he ot she has to take sons 
cienee no doubt n king, hut what should 
be the verdict o( conswitiici wlnn the 
critical moment ot decision making 
arrives'^ Does one 'utii a traiioi to ones 
country, to tine’s tnena or to one’s 
ideology‘s Bv its .('*s latiin it is going to 
bean act sit gieai hctnyal, but vhsiin does 
one betray, thccuu e, tne csiuntrs, oi one’s 
personal friends' Oi could it be that one 
ends up by tuinine a tiaitor to cadi and 
all? 

Con^idei the case ol Klaus I uciis, who 
died some months ago in the Get man 
Democratic Republic, full of, as they say, 
years and honours Son ol a libeial- 
minded cleric and a neuioiic mothei, 
Fuchs drifted ftoni the youth w ing ot the 
Social Democratic Party to the Com¬ 
munist Rartyin his late teens, and escaped 
from Germany the day the Reichstag was 
set on fire in 1933 He ended up in 
England. The British establishment took 
care that this young refugee from Nazi 
persecution was provided with all the 
opportunities of higher education. Fuchs 
turned out to be one of the most brilliant 
theoretical physicists of his generation, 
he did research in Bristol, moved to 
Edinburgh, and ended up m Birmingham. 
On the commencement of the second 
world war, he was diosen to jmn the small 
group of sdentists whom the government 
asked to carry on dandestine research on 
the problems of nudear fission. Once the 
Unhed States jmned the war in DeCdnber 
1941, the separate Britirii and American 


research acticinos, concentrating on 
unravelling the secret ol the atom which 
could lead to the manufacture of a homo 
of exiraordinars destructive kapability, 
wete placed uiuki a collaborative arrange 
meni I uchs, who had meanwhile become 
a British citi/cn, ^as amongst the handful 
oi British scientists who wetc sent across 
to New Toik to work on (be now famous 
Manhattan pioic.t on ihc nuclear bomb 
Aitci a while hi was tiansteried to I us 
Alamos in Niwv Mexico, where the actual 
work of assembling the bomb was taking 
place under the i \ciall guidance ot Robert 
Oppcnheinicr, lulminating in that teartui, 
magniliceiit iinprosioii m earlv 194^ to 
describe whuh Oppenhcimer had to take 
recourse to the I'pamshads ‘brighter than 
a thousand suns’ The atomic bomb 
arrived It w is duly detonated to tnnihi 
late Hiioshima and Nagasaki Japan 
suirendered, the wai ended, and Fuchs 
moved back to I ngland to join the ncwlv 
established atomic energy lescarch labora 
toiy at Harwell as head of its theoietical 
physics department 

I uchs was a hathrioi, a quiet, reset ved 
individual, whom wives ot colleagues 
hked to mother, m Bristol as well as 
Edinbuigh, in Biruiingham as well as i os 
Alamos, and latei at Harwell His scien 
title brilliance was widely acknowledged, 
and, despite apparent passivity on his side, 
relationships were formed and friendships 
established None amongst his colleagues 
or their families knew, or even guessed, 
the secret he earned within himself He 
had remained a communist all along, a 
passionate ideologue, who believed that 
the Soviet Union was the only hope foi 
human civilisation He therefore con¬ 
sidered It his duty to pass on, on a regular 
basis, to representatives ol tue Soviet 
Union detailed information on the kind 
of work concernuig the nudear bomb that 
was bong pursued in Britain and Amenca 
He had esublished contact with Soviet 
agents while in Birmingham itself, and he 
kept transmitting highly classified mfor- 
mation, induding detailed formulae and 
diagrams relevant to the manufacture of 
the bomb, from New York and Los 
Alamn s. Contact with the Soviet agents 


thinned out when he joined Harwell, but 
It was not altogether terminated. It is 
largely due to detailed bnefings from 
Fuchs that the manufacture of the Soviet 
bomb could be advanced by as much as 
a > ouple ol seats In the time scale of the 
lunou' cold war that was on in the late 
tortics and the early lifties, that was an 
incalculable gam for one side, and an 
incalculable los. lot the other 

I uchs wa-. found out in 1950. alter the 
Ximricans wete .'blc to bicak the war 
time Soviet wireless code and unscramble 
the messages that had passed during the 
wai years between Moscow and the Soviet 
embassv ip >\ashington C onfronted with 
the charge of espionage, he straightaway 
conlessed He was almost anxious to 
come clean, and he, ame clean It was at 
that tine Miggested that his readiness to 
cuiilcss wa perhaps on account of his 
an\.et\ to saw Irom trouble his colleagues 
and rriends at Kiiminghatii, New \ork, 
1 os Alamos u d Harwell, all ol whom 
would ith.rwisi ha e coniii ucd to be 
utidc* 'he cloud ot suspicion, hi had 
already beti ivecl hi* adopted countiy, the 
countiy which hud ho.,i) so good to him, 
but he did noi \ ant i compound that 
guilt by ciiatiiur diificuilics fui h,s iriends 
who had, in ood taith. accepted bun in 
their bovtms his aliirmation that he 
operated i>n h*s own and had no tol- 
laboidtOT u said ban out all those who 
had at some time or other woikcd with 
him or ol*eied him hospiiabty tjiis Fuchs 
leir at least it wa hinted that this was 
how he ten was the mmiinum he could 
do, bc'idc now that he was in any case 
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ought, aciiag in this manner would in no 
way compromise his ideology, so his con- 
* science was clear on (hat saire too Fuchs 
made a full conlcssion He was sent up 
for trial and wav gisen the miximum 
sentence under ihe reksant <tatute, 
ngorous unpnsonment lor fourteen yeais 
One thud of the term was taken off lor 
good conduct and f ii«.hs was released at 
the end of ten years He tlcw oil to the 
German Dcinot ram Kepuhliv where he 
was received warmlv ind sitcred a 
number ot picstixioiis u idemic ind 
research appointnients one liter another 

fill now, II Is alnosi i coiiveiUional 
story, an archetypal store of an«spiunage 
agent doing the w >rk issigned to him, get 
ting caught be ng thiowii to prison and 
quietly migiatine on Ins release to the 
country on whov>. htba'f he liad spied 
The only point o^ departure is the tact 
that i uchs tiid what he did not on account 
of money but i'< i uisc ol ideolngtcal 
conyictions 

This partictilai ,.isc hi'wcver had other 
nimirications I uchs had cc*ntesf« d to tile 
British aiithontie I luki the liw he 
could not be cstridacd to th<. United 
States and the Xmeriian admniistration 
was in no position to bi me him to hook 
Fuchs nonetheliss si, etd lO be interru 
gated, m British pnititt hy the American 
Federal Bureau of Inve* igatiors Mrere he 
to refuse to be questioned I y the 1 BI the 
latter would base been i' s tarn In tact, 
because McCaithy wis alnidy on the 
rampage in the United States anti 
American scntime'its we^e ascendant in 
Britain, and there was in uo o u in pailia 
meat at the news that me FBI was being 
allowed to mteiroeatc t Bnt.sh pnsonei 
But since f k hs hael ofunti / nd *u speak 
to the American aecn v the lontiovtrsy 
died down in due course 

To the Americans too he cinc clean 
Once mi,re, i» i ould be Hull ht was tor 
lured by his conscicncr he was perhaps 
afraid that, should he h sld back anything, 
or provide the impicsMon hi was holding 
back, his tormer c illeigucs in th. United 
States would not be left in peace by the 
FBI, that was the penoa when the 
American mind was olsc sed hy the 
theme of 'guilt by associaPon I he instant 
issue for him, them v as not <o play Judas 
to his friends In the process, though, 
Fuchs did something whose moral conse 
quences keep reverberating till this day 
Anxious to convince the agency that he 
was co-operating with it to the fullest 
extent, he identified foi the t BI a photo¬ 
graph of his only Soviet contact in the 
United States, a person w hom he knew as 
‘Raymond* ThanI s to the clue provided 
hjr Fuchs, 'Raymond’ was tracked down, 
lie turned out to be Harry fiotd, « part¬ 


time chemist and part-time order-supplier 
residing in Philadelphia. Through Harry 
Gold, the FBI reached out to yet another 
Soviet atom spy, David Gieenglavs And 
It I > on the tesiimony of these two - 
testimony which, many suspect was 
lepletc with perjury—that Greenglass’ 
sister in law and her husband, Fthcl and 
Julius Rosenbcig, were sent to the gallows 

So It cannot really be said that I uchs 
was able ro work out the opt mum solu 
(ion to his mcial problem By the manner 
ht co operated with the FBI, he peihaps 
succeeded in saving his scientist friends in 
the states and their families from harass 
ment and scKial ostiaosation But precise 
ly because he did that, tlic Rosenbergs 
whom he did now know and yet who were 
his ideological colleagues, had to die He 
chose not to be a traitor to his i trends Bv 
virtue, ot I his particular decision on his 
pari, he however chose to I e a t aitor to 
h,s ideolovs Did he choc>se light^ Was he. 
once having made the choice, a peace 
with h s lonsciencc’ I ven asMinnng ins 
conscience ceased to persesutc him 
about winch wc do not know the larec? 
philosophical question '^mains was he 
right’ 

Onct the I Uchs episode reached as 
finale at least one other point was dm 
theft I uchs had a constiudivt respon 


aibility for the deaths of tho Rosenbeflk^ 
whos by alt accounts, were magnificent 
communists, calm and sfrong and tena¬ 
ciously loyal to their ideology blithe very 
end By the same measure, FUchs was a 
lapsed ideologue; it was on account of the 
spec ific manner he resolved the dialectics 
ol his conscience that two noble and 
worthy comrades were denied Uinr further 
living But the ideology, and the apparatus 
which supports the ideology, were forgiv¬ 
ing enough A comrade IS liable to commit 
errors, even costly errors He is a comrade 
nonetheless At the end of his period of 
incarcerauon, Karl} uchv who had mean¬ 
while been divested of his British citizen¬ 
ship, was not a tost soul His comrades 
in the (lerman Democratic Republic bad 
shelter and research cum academic assign¬ 
ments ready for him Ihere was a fresh 
I ..ginning watting fur him, a beginning 
which, get «lv and quietly, brought home 
the message that you and 1 might occa 
siunallv weaken and betray the cause, but 
the cause does not betray us, the cause is 
much moie generous than our subjecuve 
alarums will induce us to concede 
Tbv cynics will not agree They arc still 
full of Tiananmen Square One mght at 
1 lanantnen Square however does noi con 
stilute hi tors History takes a longei view 
of both beioes and traitors 
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Panchayati Perestroika? 

V R Krishna Iyer 

The latk of the icquiicd majonti in ihe Rjj\ i Sjbha fu't IoulcI 
the prime minister ro stage .1 suatcgit retieat niuil the next 
session of pathament in (Xtober This intenal nij\ be the time 
foi a dissei tion of the much bruited panchayat and nagarapahka 
bills which are ol common genetic code, stnicniuil would and 


political goal 

1 HE sound and fury of the panchasati ton 
trovmy has abated lor a )»hiie The cuphoit<, 
clap trap bv the prime minister s tlaque> in 
parliament, aided by the tonimand pci lor 
mance of the elettmiuv media end other 
engines ot publicity about tht uniqueness 
of Rajiv Gandhi's eureka of panchay in ra| 
on the one side, ind the epilcptii opposition 
challenging with dubious unity, the claim 
of ‘Power to tilt Ptopit is hi ti lonit not 
historic, as baloney not bona fide, and 
screaming with alarm that st ite autonomy 
would be shot down bv the central C/ar 
using democratu deccntialism as a dcadiv 
stratagem on the othci leave the masses 
dazed and dumb B« came ihe piime minister s 
brute majority is shoi* e>f the coiistituiion.it 
minimum bv a tew who have ve* to be 
magneted into his tcIJ he has staged r 
strategic letrcat un'u th,. nc\t Oetobet ses 
Sion This lucid intcisal may be time for an 
autopsy of the anatomv of the much bi uited 
panchayat and nagatapalika bills which are 
of common genetic code, structural mould 
and political goal 

The claim made tor the Constitution 
(Sixty-Pnurth Amendment) Bill (and for the 
Sixty-fifth) IS unbelievably breath taking 
Lord Rippon revived village panebayats of 
Rig Vedic vintage and feudal parentage But 
Its cdoiual mintage, undei bureaucratic bon¬ 
dage, made for local bodies sans self 
govermng souls However for the cor 
nentone of the ideological edifice of local 
sdf-govemment, m its dynamic incarnation, 
we must turn to Candhiji Mahatmaji gave 
the message of gram swaraj as integral to 
poorna swaru) Pandit Nehru, with his 
developmental concern, institutionalised 
panchayati tgj, as an mstruraent, but with 
poor success. Indira Oandhi, with some 
scepticism though, imparted a participative 
dimension to it for soao-econoimc transfor¬ 
mation. but the states did bttle justice to 
these sdf-govenung umts And the third 
generation ruler, Rajiv Oandhi. with 
dauntleis double-speak, now proclaims 
nwoliitioiiaiy salvatton for the rural (and 
urban) masses through bis panchayat and 
naganpaUka bills with an election-year yen 
for popuhsm. In a passionate fit of 
(nWHiiiscript?) peroration, the prime minister 
teii the House (on 7.81989)' 


We seek thiu'i.'i these bills 10 vcv powet in 
the onlv place %lu re power nehtfuUv hetorgs 
in I Jtmoc lev 111 the hands ot the pvop'e 
If taken a its \ttbal «aluc tic Kussiaii 
(A.tobcr Rtvoi I It ot 1917 w II pate bcloic 
this Indiin Oc* ihc' (’) Kcvc>liition ot 1989 
So let IS vciuti use this se'endipitouv organ 
ot giassroots I'emocracy seriously dlthougli 
tile 'edintial >t *hc author debunk his 
ladical vst'idlisn lot instance did he, as 
pre'idcn ot In p*riv evci holdeleitionsin 
recent ycats’ Democracy must begin at 
hoiii Were tli lie! inmistcis from his 
party—or PC t cti els foi that inattc- mere 
Delhi impositions with political puppetrv 
wilt laige'* Wis 'us s'vie of inducting and 
jet'isoning cent at mmiMcrs an autocriiic 
process'* Hi imp t oils track record from 
dllving cars to) ei lomiing in pai liamcnt and 
managing (he n I'lon’s aftairs as it it weit 
India (Private) I united, rontradi..ts all 
known demixi itic norms And how about 
the wallous irei)iiency with which he 
superseded state legislatures'' However, when 
jiarliamint debates a constitutional amend 
inent we owe it to that great institution to 
discuss the issue responsibly Not the 
playwright but the plav it is that matters 
C e^tain fundamentals must be remembe 
led before discussing the bill and the claims 
made for it The Rig Vedic and medi •val 
panchayati outlit' of nostalgic fancy are 
casteist fossils and ue irrelevances because 
the functional dinamism expected of them 
now IS developmental participation, as a 
democratic light, geared to the new decades 
challenges Ihetcfjjre, toiget that boast first 
The second factum is that the root concept 
of the panchayati system, as a unit of self 
government, is derived from Gandhiji's 
vision 

My idea of village swany is that it is a com 
piM Iepubb^ independent of its neighbours 
for Its own vital wants, and yet imerdepen 
dent for many others in which dependence 
IS a necessity The government of the 
vdlage will be conducted by the panchayu 
ot five persons, annually decled by the adult 
villagers, male and female, possessing 
minimum presenbed qualificatioiu this 
panchayat will be the legidatuie, judiaary 
and cmcutive combined to operate for its 
year office.’ 


The credat essence of gram swaraj is its 
character as village republic, with elections 
based on adult franchise and powers judicul, 
executive and legislative a^pted to that 
micro level Lenin's Soviet and Gandhi's 
grami^antj are ideolog'cal comrades' The 
C onvciti I on m Art'cie 40. has mandated, 
os a pnin ipir fundamental in the governance 
of the .ountry the orgamsaiion of pan 
chayats tndowed with such powers and 
autboriti a' mav '‘e necessary to enable 
them to functio,! a u.iits of self 
guveinment Pursii’'i't lo thiscomtituuonai 
command, most vutes hive legislated into 
existence panc'iavaiv of sorts 

\\iiy va »a ulus iti laj not made man 
datoiv anJ t''«raiii>na) but iccommodated 
onb as a poliiv due live notwithstanding 
iiv (laiul' ta Uilo>, I ISC \n btokarcon 
demned I ..sc I, id it tcuU stiicken localisi, 
commui ills' Ilk 1 1 >uedicvdl vintage 
wheie tl a w, ikcr sc tions wcic the viaims 
Thcic V iv ot'icrs too perhaps, even Lai 
Bahadui Shastn sW weie sceptical about 
these pol'utcd o rail' tor other rca*ons A 
comysFointsc forinila (Aiticle 40) was the 
conversion ot the panchayati concept into 
a mere on mend, }lc pu jtxi depending on 
tine aiul ciicumstsiice 
Our I lunding fithns *hus emphasised 
two tactois 1 lie f rsi wav lliai wnhout a net- 
Aork ot 1 ' at >1 IS an ot un.ts ot full- 
hluodcii local sot g, vnnrient with par- 
•uipativc posei < v ib>t and vibrant 
democi icv v as impo sible So *h^ made n 
fundamep il m (he ' icinanct of India 
This poht,cal d,Mdci4'i ,n would be roman¬ 
tic farragr inlets cu'iectne attention was 
paid to If Ambcdk ir caveat against the 
reactionary i<.clio,i i* cn mafia overrun 
composition < (pam h.. n regimes A socio¬ 
economic »''tcnsivc, oi'ented on values of 
social justice land d<vttihiitton and human 
liberation a.c coriuitions pr*cedcnt to gram 
swarai Tf is i the ireat ot the matter With 
allourbOd'< and all our hopa, gram swarg) 
will not take ) t until socio-economic egahte 
becomes a fact of village life kven so devout 
an admirer ot kajiv Gandhi os Vasant Sathe 
recently wrote 

To (hat extent it wtli become more 
demixratK But the pcitincni question will 
be as to what power wdl these Panchas ex- 
exise in the day to dav so, lo economic life 
of the people or «he communitv bving m 
the„e villages Unless this becomes clear, m 
our scheme of inival of the panellist 
system, nrere revivil of the institution would 
not help and i' would be a superficial and 
reduiuiiuii exexise; The issue is so basic and 
big that the sery magnitude of the problem 
Scares the ei-»« -ry, economists and ad¬ 
ministrators an I ilvy want to tkm u and cir- 
It 1 sw* OKing the issue, fhe tenden¬ 
cy IS just o (hink superficially and 
simplisticail >f tKOviding an dected mstiiu- 
tion and iioilimg elections mandatory to 
these panchavots under a central taw The 
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'' foct thaA panchayat system has not succeed¬ 
ed and sumved mainly because of its hav¬ 
ing become irrelevant to the socio-economic 
Ufe of the village in an industrial society is 
conveniently ignored and it is being felt that 
merely by pros-iding an elective institution, 
the problems of people living in village can 
be solved.’ 

Nehru, democrat, sociali.st and man of the 
masses and of tribals, knew this truth and 
its blistering absence in rural India. Singhvi's 
Committee neatly tells us: 

The Community Development Programme 
was launched in 1952. The blocks came to 
be established a.<i units of development ad¬ 
ministration. The National Extendon Service 
was established soon thereafter with a view 
to reinforce the administrative network to 
tackle the problems of growth and develop¬ 
ment at different local and functional levels. 
At that .stage there was, relatively speaking, 
only nominal public participation through 
nominated repre.sentativcs of the public. 
Soon, lack of public involvement and par¬ 
ticipation began to be perceived as an im¬ 
pediment in the successful implementation 
of the Community Development and Na¬ 
tional Extension Service Programmes. Based 
on that perception, the Second Plan docu¬ 
ment concluded that “unless there is a com¬ 
prehensive village planning, which lakes in¬ 
to account the nerds of the entire communi¬ 
ty, weaker sections like tenant-cultivators, 
landless workers and artisans may not benefit 
sufficiently from assistance provided by the 
government”. Referring to the aim of the Na¬ 
tional Extension Movement to reach every 
family in the village, the Second Five-Ybar 
Plan reported that in order to fulfil that aim 
it was necessary to have “an agency in the 
village which represents the community as 
a whole and can assume responsibility and 
initiative for developing the resources of the 
village and providing the necessary leader¬ 
ship. Indeed, rural progress depends entire¬ 
ly on the existence of an active organisation 
in the village which can bring all the people 
including the weaker sections mentioned 
above into common programmes to be car¬ 
ried out with the assistance of the 
administration!'’ 

The fundamental error was the failure to 
realise the importance of village initiative, 
village democracy, village economics, village 
government without bureaucratic incubus, 
beyond simply being tools of developmen¬ 
tal projects dictated by technological bosses 
and planning experts. This spinal weakness 
deprived panchayats of their dynamism and 
reduced them to caste cliques and politicis¬ 
ed talking shops. 

The Balwantray Mehta Committee (19S7) 
cognised this fatal flaw and found that: 
Development cannot progress without 
responsibility and power. Community 
development can be real only when the com¬ 
munity understands its prtRileros; realises its 
responsibilities, exercises the necessary 
powers throu^ its chosen representatives and 
maintai'is a constant and inldligent vigilance 
Oil local administration.^ 
ll was with this objective that the team 


KcomhieBded an early eetablishnwm of 
statutory elective local bodies and devolu¬ 
tion 10 them of the necessary resources, 
powers and authority. 

1'be above committee commended a three- 
tier scheme and highlighted the following 
failings: 

(1) The panchayats in general do not truly 
represent all the elements in village life, 
including the haves and havenots. 

(2) There are internal factions and feuds 
which ate sometimes of old standing. 
The number of panchayats torn by fac¬ 
tions or in which squabbles are rampant 
is large, 

Nehru, with crimson hope; inaugurated 
the new breed of panchayats in Nagaur on 
October 2, 1959 describing this experiment 
as “the most revolutionary and historical 
step in the context of new India”. 

The flush of great expectations faded 
when the momentum was lost and long pro¬ 
crastination of elections, frequent superses¬ 
sions. flourishing political intrigues, slow 
decadence and disarray, with no devolution 
of powers coupled with financial starvation, 
functional ennui made these gram raj organs 
ceremonial ciphers, feudal pools of com¬ 
munal feuds and happy hunting ground of 
power-brokers. 

A review of these pathological creatures 
by the Ashoka Mehta Committee (1977) 
revealed a lurid picture: 

In sum, an overview of the national scene 
would indicate that the activities of PRIs 
(panchayati raj institutions] were meagre, 
their resource-base weak, and the overall at¬ 
tention given to them niggardly... PRIs are 
dominated by economically or socially 
privileged sections of society and have as 
such facilitated the emergence of oligarchic 
forces yielding no benefits to weaker sections. 
The performance of the PRIs has been 
vitiat^ by political factionalism rendering 
deveiopmental thrusts eith« warped or 
diluted. Corruption, inefficiency, scant 
r^rd for procedures, politkai interference 
in day-to-day administration, parochial 
loyalties, mtMivated actions, power concen¬ 
tration instead of service consciousness- 
all these have seriously limited the utility of 
panchayati raj for the average villager. 

The committee, however, was not prepared 
to view panchayati raj as *8 god that failed’. 
It noted the following merits; 

(1) Politically, it became a process of democratic 
seed-drilling in the Indian soil, making an 
average citizen more conscious of his rights 
chan before. 

(2) Administrativriy, it bridged the gulf between 
the bureaucratic elite and the people 

(3) Socio-culturaUy, it generated a new leader¬ 
ship which was not merdy relatively young 
in age but also modernistic and pro-social 
change In outlook. 

(4) From the devdopmental angle; it helped 
rural people cultivate a deveiopmental 
psyche’ 

This historical backdrop will be complete 
if we gather the present status of panchayats 


as grassroots sub-state units. Singbvi gives 
a lovely preds: 

After the Balwantray Mehta Study Ihun 
reported, legislation was enacted in different 
slates except in the state of Meghalaya and 
Nagaland arid UTs of Lakshadweep and 
Mizoram. According to the committee set up 
by the Planning Commission which reported 
in I98S, a three-tier system has been adopted 
in 12 states and 1 union territory, two-tier 
system exists in 4 states and 2 union ter¬ 
ritories. Electoral system also differs from 
state to state In terms of structures, eiectoral 
procedures, powers and functions, there is a 
considerable varilety in the panchayat institu¬ 
tions adopted by the states. There are today, 
mote than 2.17,3(X) village panchayats in the 
country covering over 96 per cent of about 
5.79 lakhs inhabited villages and 92 per cent 
of the rural peculation of our country. There 
are about 4,526 panchayat samithis of dif¬ 
ferent nomenclature at the block, taluka or 
lehsil level. There are about 330 zilla 
parishads covering about 76 per cent of the 
districts in the country; each zilla parishad 
has on an average 13 to 14 patKhayat 
samithis and about 660 gram panchayats. 

Though there ate variations from state to 
state, it may be broadly stated that the func¬ 
tions entrusted to panchayats include village 
roads, community wells, maintenance of 
public parks, tanks, irrigation works, public 
hygiene, drainage, and other civil services. In 
some states, they are also responsible for 
primary education and are entrusted with 
functions relating to rural industries primary 
health care, medical relief, women and child 
welfare, maintenance of common grazing 
grounds and other community fands and 
properties and provision of inputs of 
agricultural production. The extent and 
tempo of the involvement of panchayati raj 
institutions in basic planning and implemen¬ 
tation of development projects is also sub¬ 
ject to wide variations from state to state and 
even within the states. Most panchayati raj 
institutions appear to suffer from grave in¬ 
sufficiency of resources which generally 
devolve upon them from assignments in the 
laiid revenue and water rate, or additional 
surcharge on cess on land revenue and water 
rate and various grants by the state govern¬ 
ments: in some cases revenue is derived from 
octroi and assignment of forest revenue. 
Some of the panchayati raj Institutions also 
derive income from taxes on buildings and 
non-agrkuitural lands or from surcharge on 
sump duty on transfer of immovable pro¬ 
perty. Variable in terms of yield, but not 
unimportant in the lives of Indians in rural 
areas, there are local taxes, fees, cesses, tolls, 
licence fees and other similar levies, on 
trades, industries, water supply, sanitation, 
lighting, markets, bazars, and Moats, ra} 
houses, bus sund^ cart stands, camel park¬ 
ing, vehicle parking, animals, cattle ponds, 
fish ponds, slaughter houses, ferries, bridges, 
cattle grazing lands and commercial crops. 
The list of subjecu on which levies may be 
made may not appear to suffer from br^y 
but the sum total of yields and coUectloiis 
do suffer from chnmic paucity particularly 
in the context of the responsibiUties which 
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ftibiidtii^cm*«Kl tli(w ligNiflout 
on the quality ot life in our rural areat * 
These generabties apart, some poignant 
rural leaKties ot vtUage India and slum India 
need to be appreciated before assessing the 
panchayau paradise promised under the bill 
'niere are around 160 million dalits (SC/ST) 
in our country whom yie may call the Fourth 
World within the Thud World With them 
in mind Ambedkar observed 
Thank God the Indian C onstitution did not 
adopt the Indian village as the base of the 
constitutional pyramid of autonomous ad 
ministrative units with its own judicialy, 
legislative and executive 
Could there be justice to the pariah in gram 
swaraj where it is controlled b) superior 
castes? His allergy was to the Indian ghetto 
and the antyetjas outside the Hindu social 
order 1$ not this social horror still real in 
many states^ Until that disappcais, any 
power to the panchayat would only be ag 
gravaung the atflictions of the weaker sec 
tions He dichotomised village demography 
mto the upper classes and the untouchables 
there being no democracy between the two 
What haunted him was the persecution of 
the untouchables in the villages where they 
were nghtless, disorganised bonded 
labourers and suffered troni the dependen 
cia syndrome, wheie the dominant classes 
lord^ over the life of the lower brackets 
Graded inequality was the grim reality 
Ambedkar's opposition surely a ill tie shared 
by the ^heduled castes and scheduled tribes 
and other weaker sections even today The 
romantic picture of rural democracy was 
criticised also by Charles Metcalfe, a civil 
servant of the i^si India Company After 
all, m all consaence, do not the ‘touchables, 
the inhjonty, live m the village; while the ‘un 
touchables’, the suppressed sector, live out 
side the village’ Fconomically too, the 
touchables are powerful while the un 
touchables have the status of hereditary 
bondsmen Where gross disparities, social 
and economic, handicap large groups, 
pohtical panch^tism is opium First things 
first 

On a deeper probe; Gandhiji’s panchayatt 
dream makra big assumptions, fulfilment of 
which IS condition precedent to an 
egabtanan viUage management His vision 
was naive 

The government of the village will be con¬ 
ducted by the paneb^t of five persons an- 
nu^ elected by the vMaten. male and 
female possessing muumum presenbed 
quahfkations These wtU have of/ the 
authonty and jurtadktton ngumd Since 
there wiU be no system of pumshmenu m the 
accepted sense; thu panchayat will be the 
kgUimiit; judiaary and eaeculive oombmed 
to operate Ibr itt year of office; Any vOiage 
caa become such a rnniblic today without 
much Interference 

In The Hgntm (J«»y ^ 

Wb must have a ptoptt picture of what we 
want, before we eu have something 


WoecMiii h. If thW pvef it trea icpahlfe 
ot every village in Indie, then 1 claim imity 
for my picture in which the last Is egiml to 
the rest, or, in other words, no one a to be 
the ftrtt and none the last * 

He fiercely opposed caste and said that 
Hinduism and village swarai would perish, 
if the curve ol utvte flourished He stood for 
land divinhuiion m panchayati raj and 
regarded ramiml in as evil Clearly, Gandhi|i 
envisioned omditions of a casleless village 
with equal right and elected panchayats. 
Without prescriptions from above and con 
descension from the apex Once these 
prescriptions and proscriptions become 
actualisations his notion of village republics 
may become acceptable But in Rajasthan 
and Bihar not «o speak ot other states, un 
touchability is a Mistering fact of life where 
women arc sold or are slaves or face van ot 
devadjM late |i is dangerous to dabble in 
glittciing slogans departing glibly from 
ruial Doignancics 

Symbolic ot the sombre lot of dalit 
women even today is the prevalence ot 
bonded labour ind worse, the carts nig ot 
wet human t cteta by SC women The 
Den an IhiaUI reported reeen'ly 
According lo Mr M Adyamhay i INI UC 
president on I i>ie 14 in Bangalore Iht pnme 
■ninisier gave an assurance that the union 
govcinnuni wnl enact a law banning the 
vairying ot night soil thtoughoui the 
country 

\^hat dot It matter for a chandala girl, 

A hose little wage is earned by carrying head 
loads of wet human excreta or for a bonded 
labourer who survives on a landlord's estate, 
to be a harijan benamidar on the paiKhayat 
board with reflex actions when kulak bosses 
send signals’ 1 he hard realities and harrow 
ing inhumanities writ large on Indian social 
life must condition the revitalisation of pan 
chavati raj 

Thi Prubiim 

It IS a catceoiical imperative of the lural 
dshamies of development and democracy 
that the masses must participate as of right 
in the processes of self governmen* and 
planned development The saga of village 
India has been surrender to social injustice 
through the ceiituncs Ibday the twaddle 
about the 21si century and high tech 
miracles apart, India bves m her viUages and 
villages hve sunultaneously in several cen¬ 
turies People^s involvement in national 
icconstrueuon is non est Power to the 
people today means, m many states, power 
to the caste leader, latiftmdist, local contrac 
tor, pohocal power-broker, lumpen goonda, 
smuggler, racketeer, and mim-mafiosa 
When you reserve seats for sdieduled castes 
and tnbra m viUaget with dominant classes, 
middle men and dadas, it gives scope for 
stooga The name of the game IS puppetry 
If they revolt they will be shot In Bihar— 
and other states too—If the village dabt 
demands nummum wage he is liquidated if 
the bonded familv ia raleaaed Iv court m 


Other offloar, eehaUhtattoii mooey b 
swallowed systematically by operators alMi 
the family is back m servitude if the tnM 
asks for his forest Und his life is lost If he 
agitates, the police landlord coalition bnrakt 
his back If women in sati country or 
devadasi district or where tribal girls, as in 
Madhva Pradesh ire iiditicked in weekly 
fairs how tan ihes be free in reserved seats’ 
The consequence mav be fatal If the un¬ 
touchables in Rajasth «n or elsewhere srek 
entry into Nathdwaia or some other temple 
their hie will be in peril Ihe panchayat 
power too is untouchab’e and unapproach¬ 
able for these priiniiivcs, except as puppets 
By way of aside, is it not a fact that sau pe^ 
sists and <aii shnnes flourish’ Is it true that 
the prosecution of the rabid caste Hindus, 
who attacked the hanians when they mar¬ 
ched into Nathdwan h is been since drop¬ 
ped’ Who has faith in vuu’ 1 iw where the 
lawless get awas with ii ’ I and rcintms are 
a dead lettci in Raiis (landhi s India irnple- 
mtriiaiion ot cciline un uiban land is 
tokenism these law t eing but a paper tiger 
Ihe villagers an siKnlis ii eck and political- 
1\ wtaV In this nox o is landscipe elections 
lose potency and s •ndidi* ir. is benami, 
women and dalits itlei the dependencia 
syndrome Moi iiioncv to nin havats and 
more power to saipanehes means more 
power to the power bi 'Vers meirc money to 
middlemen Panehasati raj has alcoholic 
potential n primitive socie its and mafia 
politics A quantum lump trom the currently 
illiterate buckwa'dn..ss and communid 
dominaiion qgiivjted by proprietanat 
pressure o'tr the picietanat to the basic 
decencies ot politics and guarantees ot 
human dignuy distributive justice in land 
ownership, gender justice, collective will to 
demand the civil rights niirima under the 
law- until this desideiatum is actualised m 
law and life, gram swarai is a tantabsing 
m rage The cnmmahsation ol politics and 
politicisation of criminalistics add gravely 
lo the terroiism it gram rai 
At this stage, one mav iisetully formulate 
the conditions oi (he ground and the im- 
peiativcs (>’ a prospeeMse legislation to 
establish a tair rural deal 

Panchayati rai as such is a national com¬ 
ponent of demotratic decentralisation—a 
consummation devouUv to be wished 
Currently, the nation suffers trom over- 
centralisation VIS a vi\ the states T he union 
list ts being gradualls aggrandised by taking 
over more items from the State 1 ist beyond 
what the founding fathers considered good. 
Indian constituticnabsm over the decades, 
has been gradually gravitating towards the 
vanishing isomt oi federal iurtspnidence; 
When suddenly the pnme minister, the 
prime culprit of super eentralisni, plea^ for 
decentralism he is suspect Panchayats fall 
within Item ^ of Last 2 (State List). 
Everything to rmovate, revamp aial restruc¬ 
ture panchayats and nagaraptdikas is even 
now within the legislabve power of the staiea. 
The Sarkana Commission, alive to the 
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; oOnmotiona} amendment for urengthening 
local bodies except as a last resort. A modd 
..Mtiooal bill, circulated to the states, may 
’■ W(I1 work the trick if financial baits and 
other pressures are applied. Tiiis is a lamiliar 
method. Secondly, it is possible to persuade 
a few slates to move under Article 2S2 and 
enable parliament to legislate for the states 
on panchayati raj. These have not been tried 
and there is no particular huriy to rush 
through a constitutional amendment on a 
matter which is the primary concern of the 
states. National consultation, not confabula¬ 
tion with colleciot.s, country-wide debates 
involving economists, jurist.«, sociologists, 
politicians, activist groups among tnbals and 
women and other experts arc the pre¬ 
requisites. Hasten slowly, not hurry sus¬ 
piciously, if broad consensus, not bulldozed 
legislation, is the desideratum. When a 
megalomaniac in protern power weeps for 
gram .swaraj Dr Johnson's wit comes to 
mind. If a butcher says his heart bleeds for 
his country (says Or Johnson), be assured, 
there is no uneasy feeling in his bosom! Even 
so, some good grounds are given in the 
prime minister’s speech in parliament which 
we must examine objectively, .'he reasons 
given arc that the states arc guilty uf not 
holding regular elections and of superseding 
indiscriminately local bodies whose terms 
have not expired. The reasons for these 
id>errations are often political. There is force 
in the prime minister’s argument that; 

'ilie essence of democracy is elections. Elec¬ 
tions to panchayati rai institutions have been 
woefully irregular and uncertain. A man¬ 
datory provision in the Constitution is 
sacrosanct. A statutory provision in the state 
law does not have quite the same sanctity. 
We propose through this bill to enshrine in 
the Constitution regular, periodic elections 
to panchayati raj institutions. We also pro¬ 
pose through this bill to end the other 
sickness which has overtaken panchayati taj 
in many parts of the country, that is, the 
sickness of unending suspensions and 
dissolutions, in the absence of any compel¬ 
ling provision to re-constitute panchayais 
' within a reasonable period of time by 
democratic elections, suspended panchayats 
have remained suspended for years on end 
and dissolved panchayatv have remained 
dissolved for up to a decade or more. In the 
existing municipal law on the subject state 
legislatures have given the executive authority 
such wide powers to abort the institutions of 
panchayati mi, and delay reconstituting them 
. that these institutions have been leached of 
their ability to stand on their own as 
. representative forums of the people’s will. 
Their existence has depended less on the 
mandate of the people than on the whims 
of state governments... 

Our bili would make it mandatory through 
I' the constitution for aU panchayats dissolved 
before the expiry of their term of office to 
be reconstitute through democratic elections 
based on adult suffrage within six months 
' . of the dissolution to complete the remain- 
big term.* 


gDd superseding panchayats, etc, belongs 
mainly to the Congress governments and it 
is regrettabie that the president of the Con¬ 
gress Party, whose royal fiats have been taken 
tying down by his party echelons, should 
now feel that he cannot persuade his party 
governments to become (laradigms and hold 
periodical elections to panchayats and must, 
therefore, resort to constitutional compul¬ 
sions by way of amendments with so much 
song and dance as if he were history's 
Columbus, since Lenin, to discover People’s 
Power. There is motivationally more than 
meets the eye in this matter. Even so, let us 
assume that the delinquent stales, Congress 
or non-Congrcss, deserve to be disciplined 
into holding periodic elections and must be 
forbidden from superseding recklessly and 
for long. A constitutional amendment may. 
to this limited extent, be the only option. 
Truly evasion of polls to local bodies is a 
besetting sin of most ruling parties. 

Political puerility is writ large on the pro¬ 
posed amendment. While the constitution, 
though paramount, is not immutable, its 
amendment is not a plaything for political 
juveniles nor a stratagem to obliterate the 
Legislative Lists wrought, after caiefiil 
thought, by our founding fathers. Is it not 
unfair to our Constitution to monkey with 
it as often as some cerebral irritation pro¬ 


visions thfougb instant amendments? Is U 
not injustice to the supreme lex to weaken 
the extant state autonomy end diiectly 
down to grassroots clientele to gain political 
mileage and tempt the ratal proletariat mtfa 
slogans like Power to the People and 
paradise for the unemployed. 

Nevertheless, wl^ not restructure gram 
democracy, make it real and seize power for 
the pariahs of society through dialectically 
engineered panchayati pcrc.stroika? 
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BiilleYft M8^ of Rice 


In the evening help came to the starving people in the form of 
gun-toting CRPF men. They began brutally attacking the women 
with rifle butts and then opened fire on the delenceiess crowd. 

' The chief mimster of Tripura justified the CRPF action, claiming 
that there was no other alternative. 


THE first day of the monsoon session u< the 
Ttipura legislative assembly was marked by 
a storm of protests, bv the opposition Irli 
Front members, over the cold blooded at 
non of the CRPT at Damtherra village in 
North Ifipura distria on July 27, which left 
four starving people dead and injumd nine 
otheis, for their 'heim us’ tniiit >' tsking 
for rite free of tost alter tnduimg s’aita 
non for months on end 

Like the other iiitcrioi aic is ol Iripuia 
where the tribal population pridoiniiiatc 
Damcherra. i sle<‘py little tribal h iiiiUt i.i 
North IVipura disitii.t h is i>«.tn titling, uiiji r 
an acute food shortage over a ycai no>i f h, 
all pervading food ciisis bc'Citing liiouii 
IS no doubt due, paitialh at 'cast toll i U,k 
of self sufficiency in food pioJiKiioii fin 
central govtrnnuni lOOcannoi In ihcohci* 
of the < rum ol kicpingihc siii>’oniht biiuf 
of staivation K vsicmatu ills dtp i,ing i 
of itsquiai ol iici Ncidlc'-s iiisji (h< cum 
lion govetninL'ii iiistc id o^ cl nindiii its 
nghtful share his been nain ui< ii) i Mihs.r 
vieiit silence at 'his diseruiiuiatoi tic tinicnr 
and has been taking ^ate loMistain the ilhi 
Sion of a taiilv co Tiloilablc Uvid oc k | c* i 
non everywhere in the s'ate However, the 
acuteness ol the eiisis especialU i.i ruial 
areas, is the creation ol the corrupt laiiun 
shop dealers owing then allcgiciicc to >lic 
Congrestd) Piking adv intagi ol the seai 
city of nee, they sell their quota m the black 
marke' at exorbitant pi ices white the pooi 
people do not get nee at fan prices from the 
lanon shops Obviously, these machinations 
take place with the blessings o* the powers 
that be Aggrasating the alreidv criucai 
situation in the hillv imetior of the state is 
the total non-availabiiity ot work lor the 
rural poor under poveny allevtanon schemes 
despite the much-tout^ Jawahar Roaghar 
Yojana The total indtffcience of the coali 
non government to its responsibility of gis- 
ing work and providing the poor with •> 
source of income has led to the latters’ lack 
of purchasing power and made their crisis 
all the more acute It has been reported that 
at least 20 starvation deaths have taken plate 
in the state since the coahnon government 
took over. The finng on unarmed and star 
ving people by the police and the CRPF in 
Damcherra on July 27 is the culminauon of 
the Itmg'saga of starvauon and death that 
has stalked the state dunng the last 18 
months of CongiessCD-TUJS misrule. 

Damchena village ts a markeung centre 
m Kanchanpur block in North IMpura 
distnet and adjoins Muoiam Along with 


iv’hcr remote trihj villages m the block, it 
has been reclin, under an acute food and 
woik shortagt t 'r the last one month at 
least Although r eords show that nee ha* 
belli pioeuicd leauiailv f’oin the tood 
godown at Dauichcrra, by the local ration 
shop deal r vtic is a known Congoss(l) 
'lenehinin ol He area, (he rition earo 
holdets Itjivi I M unab'e to get nee liom 
the shop vein I c otveii Only once a vseek 
V o'dini to I lo li people the riei Iroiii 
ihe Miion III, t legularly tound us way 
to till. Ilu^ n ikei in Dhiiitiaii. R>r thi 
iieaicvi towi wh it nee letehes an soibi 
lint rnce S the lation card hold'is at 
Oinichc'n h to come away empt 
handed iiost ' the lime, even when thev arc 
lueky ciioui II I tiave enough monev to buy 
then latiur s ii Damcherra because of the 
lac I ot wo) k 111 'l area, it is iinpussiblt fc 
the pvople to iilord even ration nee when 
itisaviilible obciously buying nen at black 
niaik't iiUs prevailing in the Damchena 
marlei o ou I ihe question tor them I* 
IS allegi d b> t'lv local people that the emptv 
'■helves III 'he 11 on shop at Damehena are 
<' K to the tit that the chief ministci ot 
Input I had ten) ived ten tonnes of rice from 
this rition sl evp and accompanied by the 
I ition shop d'al< i had taken a helicopter 
ride to Mi/orai" to distnbute this r<i e to the 
voters thvic as i part ot the Congress(I) s 
election ainpaii.n m the state The wheel 
ing and deahn allegedly indulged in by the 
ration shop oealer because of his hiah 
puluicat connceiions does not seem to oe a 
labncatiori b,.eause be has amassed a huge 
fortune far in tsccsv his legal earnings 

Be that is it may, the fact temain that 
unab'e to be tt their near starvation londi 
tion any nioH about six to seven hundred 
slat sing triba's ol Damchena and surroun 
ding villages mespective ot their political 
affiliations, hid ^tt^ed a spontaneous match 
to the Damcherra police station (the only 
governni'-nt ofFiec in the area) at M 00 a m 
on July 27 to ask for free rice to feed 
thcmselses and their starving children 
Although no political party hod organised 
the rally, a local TUfS leader took the 
icsponsibility ot acting as the mouthpiece 
ol this motley 'rowd The OC of the police 
station, pleading his inability to meet then 
demand, sent i radio message to the SDO 
at Dhaimanagar and the DM at Kailashahar 
asking for matructions He received a wiw 
less message irom the SDO of Ohannanager 
giving an assurance that men would be sent 
to Damchena withm two to three hours. Ihe 


hungry crowd then ^lowiy mewM thwmib tl^ 
Damchena food godown after requesting 
the police authoiuies to legists their names 
lor the issue of two kgc ol nee per head and 
waited pancntlv lor the SDO’s men to bring 
them relict It w is i nty at ^ 10 p m that help 
cam.; to ilu* vurvi.ig pruple in the form of 
a truck load of tcngiin ind SI R wedding 
C RPl n'cn undei the leadership of the 
SDK) (In sciu i the km J of help that had 
been sent thv aaitine ci'WcJI naturally 
became iipsi t I' is | <>> ibic that a few stones 
were 'hrowu at the timed mtn and attempts 
were m ide l» vonic h int ^ omen to break 
open the douis ol th ). vdovv'i ,<<■ tnc crowd 
wd' at the lid ol t tcihci ibe CRPF 
retaiiaicJ bru' ill bv 'iidocniy attacking the 
women v iih nil biiMv iiid then fning 
inJivc iinin iidv c n 'he ui a lud and tiee 
iny I >vc(l uirh he muii lu till Ihis is 
obvio IV truiii tilt 11 I iti it It ov' of the in- 
iiii< t inU the tVao sti u i.i the ba,.k and 
not ' ih I ill tin CVS not pneeded 
bv a Hthi hjigc >i t b iiv ing nl tear gas 
shell' 

Wl I lilt III to III nun at Calcutta 
11 pn, Ol IIV way t Ilk to \fia tala from 
Ucl'ii the 1 1 It I mil i-ot d tne action 
of I'lc ( Kl’f liirnm^ that there was no 
alternative I i lo i,r op i'h mob which was 
iiitcii' on incriitring the paramilitary and 
police personnel unuei tm ie idershipof the 
( PI(M) He di'l 1 ot even care to find out 
whi' hail I ui Iv hi) ptiiei it Damcherra 
'Shell h w ‘V jvcd' in 'he capiiai It iv believ¬ 
ed ibat 'Vdi'e lut I 1-iina M ibe 1UJS 
n nistei m iht t vabtion n iii v‘i\, who was 
the seiinv (but ■mntsici hid ordered the 
tiring Oit the stitf'ing am untuned tnbd 
men and vuiiu ti ti outf his naitv c'siensiMy 
upholds f'h, I n tesi, 

A dientoiin 1(111 11 paian was also 

eleveiiv noiinted hv be Roveinment agam«t 
the C Pl(M) dop' Mated \D{ for Ihe ehionic 
loo I shoiiagt p'cvailnt m tbe Darnwherra 
area althuugh pi uliny work to the peo¬ 
ple and food in the i itiun shops, in the ADC 
aicss falls veithin the ) t<sd'e,tton of the slate 
governmc'i* ’Vloretiv" tne ADC has been 
diawtng t e iitcntuii ol the state govern¬ 
ment to the u'iie > 01 ' I crisis prcsailmg in 
the Kaneh'npur area aid hi' tuen taking 
measures to ee e tit vn lation within <U 
limit'd tKiweis 

Ntse r u lure >n 'hi nvtui v ot Tripura has 
such a cold blood- < <n irdti vf mnosent and 
staivmg men and woiiu ,i taken place for the 
'Clime* of wan 11 loud 1 he Left Front as 
well a tbs 1 LJh and the 1NV supremob 
Bijov Mata igkhavl, are all demanding a 
judicial enquiry ii to the modent The guilt 
ot 'he ge'st rnmcni ts p'eiven, not only by its 
action It' the house on the first day of the 
moiisoon session rvt the assembly, but also 
by the laei that it is dead set on cmvenng up 
the mudent with a magisieria! enquiQt con¬ 
ducted to safeguard the interest of the 
government and hide tbe truth 
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Worsening Balance of Payments 


The persistent strains in the balance of payments reflects the 
incapacity of the economy to reduce the import surplus not by 
curtailing investment and the level of economic activity but by 
raising the rate of domestic saving. 


THE curtent account deficit on India’s 
external payments which had widened to 
Rs 5,030 crore in 1986-87 from Rs 2,317 
crore in 1981-82 deteriorated further to 
Rs 6,293 crore in 1987-88. according to the 
latest annual series on balance of payments 
statistics published by the Reserve Bank of 
India in its April 1989 Bulletin. The data are 
stated to have been presented in a *te\'ised 
format' but nowhere has the nature of the 
revision been explained except for a footnote 
to the effect that “some more details have 
been provided with clfect from sVtober 1984 
issue of the Bulletin". How docs the inclu¬ 
sion of additional information amount is a 
change in foimat? 

In relation to the Gre-ss ITomestic PrcKluct 
the balance of payments deficit now stands 
higher at 2.1 per cent, having risen fmm I 6 
per cent in 1981-82. 

The widening of the dehcii ssus brought 
about by a decline in the net invisible receipts 
from Rs 3,524 crore to about Rs i.tXK) crore 
in 1987-88, even as the deficit on merchan¬ 
dise account narrowed to Rs 9,296 ciore 
ffom Rs 9,354 crore, reflecting a slightly 
faster rise in exports. The value of imports 
on government account during the year was 
higher than that on private account. 
However, compared with the level in 1981-82, 
value of imports on private account show¬ 
ed a spcctaciilat rise from Rs 5 J57 crore to 
Rs 12,643 crore or by about 140 per cent (sec 
table). The imports on government account 
rose by 51 per cent in the same period. Yet 
the balance of trade on private account 
showed a higher surplus of Rs 3,753 crore 
than Rs 1,918 crore in 1986-87. Thus the 
deficit on trade account continues to be 
made up of increasing imports on govern¬ 
ment account. 

The major support to the balance of 
payments is provided by ‘private transfer 
payments', an important invisible item on the 
current account. These receipts are pre¬ 
dominantly repatriation of savings and 
lemittances for family maintenance by 
Indian nationals abroad. The net receipts 
under this head were Rs 3,498 crore in 
1987-88, up from Rs 2,976 crore in 1986-87 
oi Rs 2,221 crore in 1981-82. investment in¬ 
come, which is largely in dre nature of in¬ 
terest and discount on foreign exchange 
reserves held by the RBI slipped to a deficit 
of Rs 1,249 crore in 1986-87 andof Rs 1,734 
crore in 1987-88. This item was in surplus 
10 the tune of Rs 339 crore in 1981-82, 
ahhough foreign eichange assets hdd by the 
. RBI at that time were lowest in the past 12 
yean at Rs 3,354 crorc. The n^ive position 


that has emerged in recent years is largely 
on account of higher outflow of interest and 
charges to the IMF, on loans received as part 
of external assistance, on external commer¬ 
cial bonowings by Indian enterprises and on 
FCNR deposits. As the details on the capital 
account reveal, there has been a marked rise 
in liabilities due to inflow of capital on both 
private and official account, entailing larger 
invcvtment income payments. Net receipts 
on account of tounsm was higher at Rs 1,368 
crore as compared with Rs 1,236 crore in 
1986-87. Net income from transportation 
which includes freight on exports, remit¬ 
tances received from Indian steamship/ 
ail line companies and Indian branches of 
foreign steamship/airline companies, etc, 
was in dericit to the tune of Rs 246 crore as 
comparco with Rs 60 crore in 1986-87. 

The capital account of the balance of 
payments indicates the manner in which the 
deficit on the current account is funded. The 
capital account also throws light on transac¬ 
tions relating to India’s foreign financial 
assets and liabilities. The data are ria.S!jified 
into three broad sectors: (a) private, 
(b) banking, and (c) official, fhere has been 
a signiHcant rise in the capital inflow on 
private account in recent years. Between 
1981-82 and 1987-88, the rise in such inflows 
was from Rs 118 crore to Rs 2,238 crore. 

Larger Inng-teim loans to private enter¬ 
prises and institutions, commercial loans 
raised by the non-financial private sector, 
commercial borrowings of non-banking 
financial institutions such as the ICICI and 
deposits received under the Non-Resident 
(External) Rupee accounts and Foreign 
Currency (Non-Resident) accounts (ex¬ 
cluding interest payment on them) are the 
major factors responsible for the sharp jump 
in net caintal inflows on private account. Net 
inflow of official capital representing loans 
and credits granted by foreign governments 
and international institutions to government 
of India and state governments, external bor¬ 
rowings by public sector undertakings and 
loans from the IMF TVust Fund was also 
sizeable at Rs 6,831 crore as against Rs 1,257 
crore in 1981-82. With regard to the liabilities 
to the International Monetary Fund there 
was repayment to the tune of Rs 1,209 crore 
in 1987-88 in contrast to net drawal of 
Rs 602 crore in 1981-82. 

It may be parenthetically pdnted out that 
the changes in the balance of payments posi¬ 
tion presented here in terms of rupee values 
are exaggerated both on the credit side and 
the debit ^ by the significant depreciation 


of'dieextenlal'vahie^thcrupM Between “ 
1981-82 and I967-M the Indian currency fell 
against the dollar by 32 per cent, the pound 
by 33 per cent and the German and Japanese 
currencies by 50 per cent and 65 per cent 
respectively. 

Many dark areas are discernible in India’s 
external payments scenaria Faster rise of 
imports (140 per cent in the past six years) 
than of exporu (111 per cent) on private ac¬ 
count together with the rise in imports on 
government account have led to a 52 per cent 
rise in the trade deficit which was about 3.2 
per cent of GDP at current prices, with im¬ 
ports around 9 per cent of GDP and exports 
about 5 per cent. Higher imports with a 
depreciating rupee have added to domestic 
inflation and raised the cost structure. This 
experience should serve to emphasise that 
an exchange rate depreciation is not the 
short cut to achieving and maintaining a 
competitive oosition in world trade that it 
IS often thought to be. The support provid¬ 
ed by the surplus on the invisible account 
is lather tenuous as it is largely based on 
private transfers and to some extent on 
tourism. 1 here is now a net outgo of foreign 
exchange on account of all other current ac¬ 
count transactions. The rising net outflow 
on ‘investment income’ account is indeed 
especially woriisome. I'his seems to be the 
comhined effect of the progressive substitu¬ 
tion of low cost official capital with high 
cost private capital (including foreign cur- 
tency deposits) and the decline in the level 
of foreign exchange reserves. 

The balance of payment deficit is equal 
to the excess of domestic imestmeni over 
saving. In the larger context, the persistent 
strains in the balance of payments reflects 
the incapacity of the economy to reduce the 
import surplus not by curtailing investment 
and affecting economic aaivity but by rais¬ 
ing the domestic savings rate, creation of 
surpluses of exportable commodities and 
import substitution. 


Tabii-. Current Atr oukt or India’s 
Bal sn<t or Payments 


1981-82 

1987-88 

1 Merchandise 

Account 

-6121 

-92% 

Deficit (a - b) 

(4.2) 

(3.1) 

(a) Exports 

7765 

163% 

Private 

7765 

163% 

Government 

— 

— 

(b) Imports 

13886 

25692 

Private 

5257 

12643 

Government 

8629 

13049 

11 Invisible Suiptus 

(a-b) 

43804 

43003 

(a) Receipts 

5812 

9278 

(b) Diyiiients 

2008 

6275 

III Current Account 

-2317 

-«93 

Deficit (1411) 

(1.6) 

(2.1) 


Note: Figures in brackets are percentages of 
GDP at current prices. 

Sounx: Reserve Bank of India. 
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Humbling the Mighty: A Small 
Beginning 

Sn^it K. Das 

Due to pressure from various national and international 
campaigns, the government of India banned 25 categories of 
drugs in 1983. Affected companies obtained stay-orders from 
different high courts and continued to market their harmful 
drugs. 


CXtME, let’s boycott these five antisocial 
drug companies. This slogan took shape 
after the All India Drug Action Network 
(AJDAN). a national platform of drug ac¬ 
tion groups, decided to launch a boycott 
campaign against recalcitrant drug com¬ 
panies who are bent upon marketing un¬ 
scientific hazardous drugs which were 
banned by the government of India 
(C30I). Drug Action Forum, West Bengal 
(DAF), a constituent of AIDAN, has not 
limited this boycott-call to mere press 
statements. DAF has approached various 
organisations of the radical profession, 
mobilised the grassroots organisations of 
people’s science movement and health 
movement, motivated a number of trade 
unions, and spread the message over the 
state of W»t Bengal with posters, leaflets, 
street comer meetings, etc. The campaign 
quickly gained momentum and made 
tar^ble impact. But let’s briefly recount 
the sequence of events, to provide the 
context. 

Background 

Though medical science recognises 
about SOO drugs, the Indian market sells 
more than 60,000 items of drugs. 
Unbelievable but true. Due to pressures 
from various national and international 
campaigns, the GOI banned 25 categories 
of drugs in 1983, on the ground of these 
being irrational and hazardous. A few af¬ 
fected companies obtained stay-orders 
from different lugh courts and continued 
to sell thdr harmful drugs. Meanwhile in 
the same year, a public interest litigation 
had been filed by a Iwayer, Vincent 
nuiikulangaia. in the Supreme Court 
demanding banning of all drugs identified 
as inationai by the statutory body. Drag 
Consultative Committee. Ihie to the s|^ 
of the Indian judicial system, the cases in 
the high courts and Supienw Court dragg¬ 
ed cm. When the latter case was eventual¬ 
ly taken up fm* hearing in November, 1986, 
the Supreme Court expressed its shock 
and indignation at this incndinate delay. 
Justice R N Miara asked the OOl. “What 
steps are you taking to show your oimoera 
for pt^ hedth? So kmg as you were not 
aware it is drigbt. Thereafter it is murderT 


The justices of the division bench express¬ 
ed surprise that Tiie high courts should 
have granted stay orders in such matt«s' 
and came down heavily on the union 
ministry of health, the Medical Council 
of India, the Indian Medical Association 
and the drug controllers of states, obser¬ 
ving that they have, ‘betrayed complete 
lack of interest m public health and 
welfare’ by not filmg any rqily for over 
three-and-a-half years since the court 
notice was served on them. 

After speedy hearing, the Supreme 
Court delivered its judgment on March 3, 
1987: A few relevant comments from the 
judgment: 

We must at the outset dearly indiiatt that 
a judidal proceeding of the nature iniiiated 
IS not an appropriate one for determination 
of such matters .. The technical aspects 
which arise tor considention in a matter of 
this type cannot be effeaively handled by a 
court. &niilarly the question of policy which 
is involved in tiw matter is also one for the 
union government—^keeping the best of in¬ 
terests of atisens in view to decide. No Hnal 
say in regard to such aspects come under the 
purview of the court... would hke to in¬ 
dicate that It IS for the government on the 
basis of expert advice to dedde whether use 
of poisonous medicine may not be reduced: 
afterall administering the warning is not a 
sufTident excuse to circulate poison by way 
of medkine 

Referring to the government ban orders 
leniaining inoperative on account of in¬ 
junctions granted by high courts, the 
judgment said; 

We have: therefore: thought it proper to sug¬ 
gest that the central government may get im¬ 
pleaded in the peoc^ proceedings, if they 
are already not parties and apply to the high 
courts. tW sincacly hope that w*ien any such 
application is mo^ before the high court 
where a dispute of this type is pending, the 
high court would make every endeavour to 
eqiedite the disposal of the proceedings and 
have the same disposed of as eariy as possi¬ 
ble and prefciably within a period of two 
months from the date when h is ^iproach- 
ed so that the dispute nuor end. if there be 
aiv difficutty in living efitet to this part of 
the judgment, the central government has 
leave of this court to make an appropriate 
application for dbectimu. 


Present Case 

In November 1986, the GOi, announ¬ 
cing certain new measures in its revised 
drug policy, said that. 

Among other thin,>s it would go into the 
quesiion ot intion ihvation of cxisiing tor- 
mulati.ms m 'he iiurket inJudtng the ban¬ 
ning ol f unii'hiiiii.. oi harmriit njtuie diid 
K-tier lonttol .ivn .im Jucu ii of new drugs 

and disclosed that one of the measures 
wouid be ‘banning ot non-cssential and 
harmful drugs’ Au'uidingly in October 
1987, the ‘sub-corr mittce to weed out ir- 
ralional/harmful Inrmiilatioiis* proposed 
banning of 12 categories ot drugs and 
held hearings with the concerned drug 
companies giving them ample time and 
opportunity to make their defence In 
November 3, 1988, the GOI banned tvvo 
categories of dlug^-—fixed dose combina- 
iion of chlorampheoicoi with other drugs 
and fixed dose ..oiiibinatuin of corti¬ 
costeroid with othei drugs- on the 
grounds that the'c drugs have no thera¬ 
peutic justilication and their use is likely 
to involve nsk to human beings These two 
categoiies of diugs are sold in the market 
in a few dozen trade (brand) names, each 
company selling its product under its own 
iancy name. Five drug companies, viz, 
Dey’s Medical, Roussel, Mac lab, Lyka 
Lab and Indoco Remedies piomptly ob¬ 
tained stay orders from ditierent hi^ 
courts and continued markeimg IVue to 
their earlier conduct, the drug control 
authontk-. of the cenfial and state govern¬ 
ments ha-c not shov n much enthusiasm 
m fighting the eases m the courts during 
the last I'die moniht Findir^ no other 
way to save the lives of innocent con¬ 
sumers, the drug action gioups have call¬ 
ed for a boycott of ail products of these 
five companies until they stop marketing 
their harmful drugs 

Why Banning? 

Fixed dose combination of chloram¬ 
phenicol with streptomytin (CS) is recom¬ 
mended by the sellers for the treaunrat of 
diarrhoea and ail sorts of gastro-mtestinal 
infections. The leading brands are 
Enterostrep, Lykastrep, Chlorostrep, 
Stieptoparaxui, etc. Fixed dose combina¬ 
tion of cortieusteioid with other drags 
(CX) is promoted for umpteen varietin 
of ai^ents including asthma and allerg^ 
disorders. Fhe leading brands are Cor- 
tasRQrl, Betneton, Histepred. IVrideca. etc 
Ail these formulations are nether men¬ 
tioned nor lecognued as ^drugs' in the tea 
books of tredical science and hence: are 
not taught to the nedical students. These 
are the inventiors of the traders who teach 
the doctors about its virtues. CS is not ef¬ 
fective agatitvi Jiarrhoeq: chloram- 
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phcDtepI can caiue aidastic anaemia, a 
fatal side effeit, indiscriminate use of 
dtloramphenicoi may lead to diug-resis- 
tance of micro-organisms which might 
and do cause fatal epidemics. That is why. 
m medical saence, chloramphenicol is 
stnctly recommended for use against only 
typhoid feser and certain other uncom¬ 
mon infections which do not respond to 
other anti-infectives CX is also an un¬ 
scientific drug, not recognised by medical 
science Corticosteroid is a very useful 
drug, often hfe-saving, but causes serious, 
sometimes irreversible, side eftects When 
combined with other drugs, patients are 
frequently administered those other drugs 
with simultaneous consumption of com 
costeroid though the latte* is not needed 
Hence corticosteroid is never recommend¬ 
ed for use in fixed dose combination with 
any other drug In India, there is no 
system ol reporting or recording adverse 
reactions from drug consumption, but 
even then adverse reactions due to CS and 
CX have already been reported and viideiy 
known in academic circles Hence, the 
ban. 


iMPACi or IMP Campaion 

IVvo years ago, DAF sent an appeal 
signed by 270 doctors to 52 drug com- 
parues to stop marketing of CS Only two 
multinationals—Parke Davis and Boeh- 
nnger-Knoll—responded bv withdrawing 
their brands of CS (Chlorostrep and 
Stteptoparaxin respectively) from the 
market, but 'he Indian manufacturers 
simply Ignored it Soon after the present 
boycott launched by DAF, representauves 
of Dcys Medical Company met DAF and 
qjpealed that smce Dey’s Medical is a 
Boigalee company and DAF also being 
a Bengalee orgamsauon, the boycott cam¬ 
paign should stop; Bengalees should not 
jeopardise the viul interest of fellow 
Bengalees. Bang unable to persuade DAF 
with such argument and alarmed at the 
adverse effea caused to the busmess as 
DAFs campaign gained momentum, 
Dey’s Medu^ served a legal notice on 
OAF in July, 1989 stating that unless DAF 
immediately stops the campaign, the com¬ 
pany *shaU be left with no alternative but 
to seek legal remedy including claim for 
heavy damaged. Undeterred, DAF has in¬ 
tensified the campaign. On the credit side; 
however, Mac Lab (CS) and Indoco 
Remedies (CX) have mformed that they 
have stopped marketing thar hannftd 
products and DAF has exempted them 
fiom the boycott Lyka Lab (CS) has in¬ 
formed that they haw stopp^ manufK- 
tme but is continuing the sale with the ob¬ 
ject of clearing the accumulated stock. 
Boycott of Lyka Labs is continued. 
Roussel has not yrt responded 


Quo VApfs? 

A simple action of bannuig of harmful 
pseudo-drugs and thus gating rid of a 
constant threat to the lives of masses of 
unsuspeamg people has now turned into 
a vay complicate matter. Consider the 
roles of different parties. In the context 
ot the judgment ot the Supreme Court 
referred to above, the high courts' aaion 
in issuing stay orders iqipeai-* to be patent¬ 
ly injudicious. Even ignoring the said 
judgment, the high courts’ deasion is ex¬ 
ceptionable When a doubt is laised regar¬ 
ding the safety and efficacy of any con¬ 
sumer produa—and more so in case of 
drugs, what does a sensible person do’ 
Use of the commodity is stopped forth¬ 
with and then investigations are con 
ducted to find out the truth Onls after 
It IS estabhshed that the doubt is baseless 
and the commodity is safe consumption 
IS resumed But what the lugh courts did 
was to remove the barna against circula¬ 
tion of the drugs whose safay and ef 
ficacy has beeq.questioned and have there 
after allowed the contoiding parties to 
argue their cases to deade whaher the 
drugs were really safe or not. One perti¬ 
nent question has been raised in con 
cemed circles will the honourable judges 
or for that matter, the management per¬ 
sonnel of the concerned companies now 
dare to consume these drugs themselves 
or recommend these for their relatives? Be 
that as It may, la us face the reality The 
drugs, which are not recommended by the 
text books of medical science nor taught 
to tlw medical students, which do not find 
any place m the WHO list of essential 
drugs, which defy all principles of ra¬ 
tionality, which are found to cause fatal 
side effeas, which are not registered for 
marketing or sale in any country where a 
comprehensive drug legislation is imple¬ 
mented. and which are banned even in 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan. Nepal, Bangladesh, 
ac, are allowed to sold here in India 
s#i^ the aid of the judidal process. Other 
abating parties are the authorities of the 
central and state governments. These 
authorities issue licence to unsaentific 
drugs, then, unda pressure from soenufic 
opmion, biui those drugs, and show ex¬ 
treme rductanoe to fight l^pd battle when 
the ban-orders are rendered ineffecUve by 
stay-orders of courts. In the context of the 
ab^-moitioned Supreme Court judg¬ 
ment, the OOl’s reluctance to take the 
matter over to the Supreme Court is also 
inotpilcable; unless one suspeas that the 
state bureaucracy is in lesi^e with the 
machinanons of the drag companies. The 
medical profession is also a party to the 
crime. The ccmduct of the medical pro¬ 
fession in the matter of promoting un- 
sdentiftc hannftil drags is scandalous, to 
tav the least. The medical fHofession not 


only provides iegitfanicy to unsciendAc 
drugs but, in general, Kts hand-in-gtovc 
with the unscrupulous drag companies in 
subjeaing innocent patienu to fatal risks 
for sheer commeraal gam. Even now, 
leading personalities of the medical pro¬ 
fession shamelessly represent diug com¬ 
panies in public forums The moral 
degeneration ot the profession will be ap 
parent from a single example. A leading 
gynaecologist of national repute defended 
one drug company’s stand against banning 
of the dangaous drug E-P Forte in a 
public hearing, though in the popular text 
book on Gynaecology authored by him, 
E P Forte has not bran recognised as a 
drug It IS only recently, that consumers 
have ceased to remain mere silent-victims 
and come forward to fight for then rights 
This boycott programme has no precedence 
except one abroad when, a few years ago, 
the medical profession in the Scandina 
vian countnes boycotted Ciba-Gagy and 
forced the multinational to concede 
defeat Boycott appears to be the last 
resort available to the drug action groups, 
to |»otea the lives of the consumers D^. 
however, has not envisaged the boycott 
programme to be taken up and faathfullv 
implonented by the entire medical profes 
Sion, nor does DAF expea to carry the 
message through to the vast numlrer of 
consumers The expeaaoon is hmited and 
It has borne fruit IWo companies have 
already retreated, a good number of doc¬ 
tors have been pasuaded to see reason 
and join the boycott programme, a hue 
and cry has bran raised by the mass 
media, particularly the news dailies, and 
the authorities are facing embarrassing 
questions The mighty drug companies 
and powaful forces like the government 
and medical profession now see that the 
days of thar unchallenged reign are gone 
The drug industry will, henceforth, face 
exposure and resistance, and its happy 
hunting ground of profit-making at the 
cost of human hves is now under threat 
It IS a lesson for all social aaion groups 
to learn A note of caution, however It 
is only the begintung. Even it the present 
boycott programme fully succeeds, the 
struggle does not end there The Indian 
market sells numerous unscientific 
harmful drugs 
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Workers, Unions and ‘Sick’ Industries 
A Case 

Suudev Ganguly 

The story of how owners and unions colluded behind the backs of 
the workers to liquidate a *sick’ industrial unit, in the process 
contravening the Calcutta High Court’s explicit directives. 


ONE of the biggest aluminium fabricating 
companies in this part of the world used 
to be Aluminium Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany (AMCO) situated at 2 Jessoie Road, 
Dum Dum, Calcutta. Some 1,100 work¬ 
men were working in the company on 
May 13, 1984 when it was closed down. 
In July 1986 the Industrial Reconstruction 
Bank of India, the United Commercial 
Bank and the Suue Bank of India appeal¬ 
ed to the Calcutta High Court to permit 
sale of the company’s movable and im¬ 
movable assets to enable them to recover 
their dues. In response to the appeal the 
court arranged for the company to be auc¬ 
tioned by notice. 

On July 3, 1987 a company called 
Oriental ^les Agency (which had been 
floated just on May 12, 1987) bought 
AMCO with a bid worth Rs 1.5 crote 
which had been actually lower than 
another offer of Rs 2 ciore made by Amar 
Steel Industries. Justice Manjula Bose of 
'the Calcutta High Court accepted OSA’s 
offer because it agreed to all the condi¬ 
tions imposed by the court. In the court’s 
own words, “the court made it clear to all 
the intending purchasers who appeared 
before the court that the sale was to be 
for the purpose of running the factory in 
as much as the workers’ interest was re¬ 
quired to be kept intact and the factory 
could not and would not be allowed to be 
dismantled for the purpose of selling the 
same in pieces and/or lots”. 

Though ostensibly OSA agreed to the 
court’s stipidadon and bought AMCO on 
July 3,1!^ promising employment to all 
workm who had been on the payroll on 
the date of closuie in 1984, what foUowed 
is a compl^y diflinent story. OSA has 
dismantled Ah^XJ’s plant and machinery 
and demolished the factory sheds and 
buildings precisely to seU thm “In pieces 
and/or lots” Ibday in place of the giant 
factory sheds of AMCO there is left only 
a wide open ground. 1,100 workers haye 
gone under; more than 30 have already 
died from hunger or have committed 
suiddc; bdund this tragic desiouemem lies 
.not only OSA’s greed but also the betrayal 
'of the workers by the so-called Joint 
Acthm Comunittee; a joint body of CITU 
and fNTUC. 


AMCO wa.s a British company esta¬ 
blished in 1922. The British Aluminium 
Company sold this factory with sheds and 
machinery to Purusottam Das Pasaria, 
supposedly for just Rs 1 lakh, in 1968. 
Pasaria had the money but he did not 
seriously intend to run an industrial unit 
like AMCO. All the same he was allowed 
to borrow Rs 30 lakh by the UCO Bank 
between 1968 and 1970 on the plea of 
modernising AMCO's plant. He did 
nothing of the sort. A decade later the 
company's dues to the UCO Bank taking 
principal and interest together, amounted 
to Rs 129 lakh. Much before that, in 1971, 
Pasaria had offloaded the company to the 
Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of 
India (IRCI) as he thought the company 
had bm made enough sick and it was 
time to evade any responsibility of repay¬ 
ing the huge loan. 

The IRCI. on the basis of the report of 
an enquiry committee appointed by it, 
considered AMCO worth taking over as 
the committee had found that the com¬ 
pany could become viable if it were run 
by an efficient management. Between 
1972 and 1981 the IRCI sanctioned Rs 377 
lakh to AMCO in instalments. Except for 
an amount of Rs 8 to 10 lakh for building 
the forging plant and partially modernis¬ 
ing the tool-room, the rest of the money 
was given as monthly doles. There was no 
scarcity of orders, but the maiugement 
never cared to find out why the company 
was not doing better, nor did the IRCI 
seem to bother for 10 long years, even 
though an enquiry committee formed 
with representatives of banks and other 
financial institutions had submitted iu 
report in 1979. 

The IRCI always tried to pin all respon¬ 
sibility-for the ntm-viabili^ of the com¬ 
pany on the workm and so it kept order¬ 
ing the management to reduce the work¬ 
force; once in 1974, then in 1976 and 
fuui%ia 1980. In 19W the IRCI announc¬ 
ed a voluntary retirement scheme under 
which diose who retired would be given 
a nuudmum of 10 months’ wages and one 
of the retiring emjdoyecfs wards would be 
given a casual jobi Some 63 workers opted 
for the scheme and though tho wereidven 
their financial dues, no wards of theirs 


were ttdeen into the casual workfoma ' 
Finding the response to the scheme not 
encouraging, the IRCI conducted a secret 
enquiry in 1980 by a company which did 
not visit the factory or talk to workm' 
representatives to judge the real situation 
in the company. Nonetheless the enquiry 
came up with the finding that some 400 
workers were surplus and the productivity 
of the remaining workers had to be 
increased. 

The earlier enquiry report of represen¬ 
tatives of banks and flnancial institutions 
had viewed the situation differently. It had 
found that AMCO could be made profit¬ 
able if it could be relieved for five years 
of paying interest on the large sum bor¬ 
rowed by P O Pasaria before the takeover 
by the IRCI. The IRCI did not pay any 
heed to this suggestion. The director-in¬ 
charge of AMCO expressed optimism in 
different letters and reports that there was 
no dearth of orders and that if produc¬ 
tion rose to Rs 30 lakh per month AMCO 
could come out of the red. AMCO had 
its own design office, modern tool-room 
for making sophisticated dies and other 
accessories, skilled manpower and a well- 
equipped plant. Ihtas and Jessop relied on 
AMCO for their non-terrous casting jobs 
nearly all the year round. AMCO was well 
placed to take on job-work for railways, 
defence, shipping, the aviation industry, 
etc. But in a letter of November 30, 1981 
to IRCI, the director-in-charge of AMCO 
stated that the company had lost an order 
for Rs 1 crore from the ordnance factory,- 
Kanpur, because of lack of funds and 
many mote orders worth crores of rupees 
could not be accepted because of the same 
reason. 

Finally, the IRBI (IRCI’s new name) 
declared the closure of .AMCO on May 13, 
1984 and washed its hands off all respon¬ 
sibility for the 1,100 workers’ lives. And 
in 19% it went to the Calcutta High Court 
for recovering the money it had so ftu 
spent on AMCO. 

In the second act of this drama, AMCO 
was put up for disposal by auction. In all 
10 oflers purporting to purchase AMCO 
were received by the joint receivers, but 
only three were valid as they were aexom- 
pai^ by the required dntfl for Rs 3 laUL. 
Among the three bidders Amar Steel In-v 
dustries oflered the highest bid of Rs 2 
aore “but the court did not accept the 
said offer inasmuch as the court con¬ 
sidered the interest of the workers to be 
of paramount importance and a matter 
to be considered along with the interest 
of the company. Inasmuch as it was the 
hard labour of the worken which had 
created the company to exist all three 
years, now that the company faced 
closure, it wvnild not be right to throw 
them out on the street!’ Now, Oriental, 
Sales Agency jumped at the opportunity 
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•Ad preiended to accept the court’s terms 
The court accordinglv passed an order in 
favour of OSA stipulating that the pur 
chaser had ‘to le emplos all the workers 
who had been on the pay roll and iurther 
that OSA will ‘consult both the unions 
representatives and will try to take ex 
p^itious steps to see that the workers are 
able to settle down as soon as possible and 
the factory is opened as expeditiously as 
possible” But that expeditious moment 
never came 

In fact OSA had tooled the court bv 
suppressing the fict that it had already 
consulted i^th the unions’ representatives 
and reached an xitrccmcnt with them 
without even waning tor the vourt s order 
OSA proceeded to dism intle the plant and 
machinery and the tattorv sheds struc 
tures and butidingv and to sell them is 
scrap This constituted contempt not only 
of the high court but ilso the Supreme 
Court because the banks ind the IRBI 
had gone to the Supreme ( ourt in appeal 
against the decision ol the Calcutta High 
Court and the Supreme C ourt had upheld 
the high court s decision 

What was the role of the unions duiing 
Uus penod’ The AMCO Lmployees Joint 
Action Committee had done virtually 
nothing after the factors s closure except 
for taking out a tone pnscession and 
holding a few meetings at the Oum Dum 
town hall When in 1986 87 the AMCO 
case was referred to the liigh couit the 
umons’ interest was re kindled in the 
beginmng of 1987 the news was spread by 
the unions among the workers that a 
Punjabi capitalist was going to invest 
Rs 350 crore in West Bengal starting with 
AMCO and the Motor and Machineiv 
Company, Dum Dum In this wav the 
union began building up the image of 
Oriental Sales \gencv a< a potential 
saviour of the company in the minds ol 
the workers, though OSA had not even 
been born then OSA was registered as a 
pnvatelimitedcompany onMay 12 1987 
with an authorised capital of Rs 56 lakh 
but a paid-up capital of Rs I SO lakh only, 
contributed by three persons, Anup Dhar, 
Jayaprakash Bansal and Radheshyam 
Agarwal And what is most astonishing, 
OSA and the unions had already signed 
an agreement on June 16, 1987—more 
than a fortnight before the auction held 
by the C alcutta High Court The existence 
of this i^reement was suppressed before 
the court 

The unions had led the worlwrs to 
bdieve that when OSA took over AMCO; 
it would pay back wages of 10 months and 
all workers below 5*^ years would be re- 
employed Actually ObA’s agreement with 
the umons specifically stipulated that "m 
the event Calcutta High Court accepts 
offer of the purchaser and confirms the 


sale of the entire assets the said union, 
in consideraiion of Rs 66 lakh paid by the 
purchaser to the said union, as and by wav 
of compensation to the ex workmen will 
make over vacant and peaceful pos'cvsion 
ui the enure asvets without any claim 
demand or distuibance and the said union 
will also osMcl and render all to operation 
to the puichaser 1 his is the pan ol the 
preamble to the agreement The agree 
mem laid down very precise^ that upon 
payment of the first instalment of com 
pcnsation, the purchaser would be entitled 
to remove old finished and vemt finished 
goods includmg raw materials lying at the 
factory premises, that on paylnenr of the 
second instalment the purchaser would be 
entitled to remove old, obsolete/dilapidatcd 
and junk plant and machinenes lying in 
the factory premises, that on payment ui 
the third instalment ‘‘the purchaser shall 
be at liberty and have the right to 
demolish and dismantle all the buildings 
factory, sheds and structures", and finally 
that the union ‘will see that no person 
creates <iny nuisance and/oi obstruction 
in and around factory prenuses at the lime 
ol dismantling and/or demolishing the 
buildings, factory and sheds and struc 
tures and re building of the same and''ot 
running any goods, plant and machinery 
from the factory premises'* and that the 
union “will see that alter pt^ent of com 
pensation money as afforesaid, nobody 
shall make any demand or claim of anv 
nature from the purchaser for any reasor 
whatsoever” 

It IS thus clear that the OSA and the 
unions had determined m advance what 


chev would do ati« taking possession of 
the company’s assets The agreement was 
signed on behalf ol the unions bv Subhash 
Chakiahorts, a minister in the West 
Bengal led I loni government lal 
Bahadur Singh st iit secretary ol 
BPN n t rnd Ajit < huwdhury secretary 
ot iht Cl 1L at the AMC O lactory It was 
alleged that Suhhash C hakraborty used 
his political inlliieiKt to push through the 
arrangement Signitaantly, the news of 
AMC O s sale to OSA was publicised pro 
nuncntlv in Gunashaku, the Bengali Dady 
ol the C PI(M), whish described it a great 
opportunity toi AMCO workets And 
now AMC O IS a piece ot vacant land 

A large number ot workers and a lew 
dissident C P1(M) members ii must be 
added have been fighting against this 
eonspiracv Thev iiied to picvent OSA 
from demolishing and dismantling the 
AMCO tastois tnd lemuving materials 
from (he faclois premises 1 hesc workeis 
have formed Ihe AMC.O Workers’ and 
Lmployees Solid.irity C ommiltee and 
through It thev have got a stay order on 
June ^ this year Iroin the < alvutia High 
Couit which pronouni.td thit theeourt 
IS disinclined to pass any ordei save and 
except the court makes it clear that the 
factoiy has btx;n sold for the purpose ot 
running the same as a going concern and 
the assets of the taetorv tor the purpose 
of running the same should not be 
dismantled 

But in the two years since the factory 
was sold the damage has all been done 
AMC O has disappeared as have the 
workers’ jobs 
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Bio-Techiiblogies 
and Environmental Protection 

N N Melirotra 

C^es of deaths in neonatal and paediatric wards due to hospital 
acquired infection are not rare Little concern is exhibited with 
regard to the safe disposal of hospital generated wastes which are 
highly toxic and infectious. 


THOUGH mankind has for centuries 
been using micro-organisms, plants and 
animals to produce food, beverages and 
other material, new techniques of genetic 
manipulation have offered great potential 
for their mass-scale utilisation in many 
more areas. Thus, the development and 
application of these techniques of ‘new’ 
bio-technology (BT) are likely to have con¬ 
siderable jmpact on a large number of 
commercial products and processes in 
areas ranging from medicine and agricul¬ 
ture to processing industries and manufac¬ 
turing. Simultaneously, however, these 
may al.so pose certain environmental and 
health risks. On the other hand some of 
these technologies can also be utilised for 
environment management/improveraent. 
New BT is therefore like a double edged 
weapon where one has to be conscious of 
the following facts; (i) Whether some of 
these ‘new’ micro-organisms, plants or 
animals, if released in the environment 
could proliferate indiscriminately to cause 
negative impacts. (ii)Whether some of the 
powerful new substances produced 
through BT could also prove harmful? 

While we already have a reasonable 
number of units using industrial micro¬ 
organisms (distilleries and fermentation 
units includUng those involved in antibio¬ 
tics production) our environmental legisla¬ 
tion has not shown any specific concern 
for the above. Besides, there are a large 
number of R and D centres and research 
units which often employ many of these 
micro-organisms and bio-technological 
products with little concern for health and 
safety of its worken tn* of the environment 
arou^ Some of these laboratories do use 
hi ghly pathogenic organisms and viruses 
alsa While the purpose of this paper is 
not to create horror in the minds of the 
people as well as the poliQr planners, it 
may be better to haw f»e«en^ conscious¬ 
ness regarding accidental or deliberate 
releue of living micro-organisms and 
other safety aspects on the use of bio¬ 
technologies and its products. Not only 
the public, but even the scientists at laigel 
seem to be either complacent or over-' 
enthusiastic about the use of such 
. tedmologies. An infwmed ddrateon such, 


aspects is necessary in the relevant 
quarters. 

There have been some studies in the 
western countries about health risks due 
to exposure of such research workers 
[1 and 2] and about the risk of using bio¬ 
technologies [3,4, 5, 6 and 7). However, 
despite an increase in biotechnology 
reserch and development activities in India 
in the last decade, sufficient concern has 
not emerged about the health and safety 
aspects. Though there have been occasions 
in the past where international companies 
[8] and organisations like WHO are 
reponed to have been involved in research 
with health and security implications (e g, 
research on genetic control of mosquitos), 
no clear guidelines seem to have been 
developed for regulation of research in 
such sensitive areas. Even the newly pro¬ 
posed Environment (Protection) Act, 1986 
is not adequately concerned with such 
issues since the micro-oiganisms (or other 
bio-technological products) do not find 
any specific mention either in the defini¬ 
tion of environment pollutants or of 
hazardous substances. The research 
laboratories or R and D centres also do 
not Hnd any specific mention in this 
regard and hence remsun unaffected by 
any proposed regulations. 

The National Biotechnology Board did 
prepare some guidelines in 1983 to be 
voluntarily followed by the laboratories 
involved in recombinant-DNA work. A 
fresh draft of guiddines has been prepared 
by a committee of the newly created 
D^rtment of Biotechnology (DBT) 
which are being finalised. Though these 
committees haw been constituted in 
several institutions, no assessment of dieir 
role so far, is available. However, it is ex¬ 
pected that the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (1954), Drugs and 
Cosmetics Act (IMO) Industries Act, 
Pinsons and Toxins and Insecticides 
Apt (1968) will oonfbue to take care of 
vaii^ regulatory aspects. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, goietical^ engjneered microbial 
pesticides will still be legbtetcd with the 
Cntnl Insecticides BoanL Though they 
may seek some additiomd toxicity and 
other data on these agents, inadequate 


assessment (by there agerides) of the com-'' 
plex nature of risk may not be able to' 
bring out appropriate results. 

iNsiiunioNs Causing Microbial 
Hazaro 

For the purposes of simplicity, 
establishments that pose the threat of 
microbial and biotechnological pollution 
can be divided into three categorieti. This 
classification may also help in the impact 
assessment of their respective problems In 
a clearer way. 

i 

Industrios Involving Micro- 
Organisms and BT Products 

Some of the major industries using 
micro-oiganisms are antibiotics producing 
units, distilleries or those involving 
fermentation for production of other 
chemicals. Besides increasing BOO through 
the dischaiged effluent, untreated discharge 
from antibiotics plants, for example, can 
create a problem of development of anti¬ 
biotics resistant species of micro-orga¬ 
nisms due to the presence of small quan¬ 
tities of the antibiotics in the discharge. 
The problem of high BOD or increased 
(and acquired) secondary infections in the 
fauna downstream of the discharges has 
to be faced in other plants. He^th and 
safety considerations (including potential 
risks) of the workers in the new BT com¬ 
panies has been a concern the world over. 
Though the country as yet does not haw 
industrial units involving genetically 
engin'rered micio-organisms. the day may 
not be far when industrial units start 
discharging such micro-organisms into the 
environment. Special precaution has to be 
taken to ensure ‘no leakage' of sensitiw 
plasmids like l i. or bugs producing larger 
quantities of toxins or other patho^nic 
material (necessary for vaccine prepara¬ 
tion, for example) in the environment. 
Similarly, the introduction of new bio¬ 
insecticides, pesticides and herbicides or. 
those of monocultures of plants at the in¬ 
dustrial level may have impacts on 
ecological balance. 

Though most of these problms may' 
come under the ambit of the water, land 
or air pollution control acts, any effectiw 
control of such pollution will require a 
better (and often technical) expertise and 
appropriate risk and impact assessment 
strategies. 

11 

HoapiUdUf Nursing Homes 
and the Like 

Cases of deaths in the neonatal and 
paediatric wards of even the best of ow 
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dilie to *iwH|fitaI' liiRiuited infec'' 

V lions' Rie not rare. Though the concerned 
f aothdrities often do take steps, the ques- 

tkm of the requisite speed and efficiency 
of these steps can often be raised. Another 
aspect of our hospitals of which little con¬ 
cern is exhibited (dates to the safe disposal 
of waste generated. Thus, many well 
' equipped hospitals are not careful enoughs 
in disposing their highly toxic and infec¬ 
tious wastes, generated from dressings, 
placentae, umbilical cords, aborted 
foetuses., surgically removed tissues and 
organs and such other material. Increas¬ 
ing use of disposable plastic syringes and 
needles, etc, generates equally large heaps 
of infected material alongwith other 
plastic catheters, blood and giucosc trans¬ 
fusion bags and such other material har¬ 
bouring infections. 

At the moment there seems to be no 
specific central act or guideline to ensure 
safe and decontaminated disposal of all 
such waste. Specific rules may be required 
for implementation by various levels of 
hospitals, starting from primary health 
centres and maternity homes to big refer¬ 
ral hospitals having hundreds of beds. 
There also have to be specific legislations 
for a large number of private abortion 
clinics and nursing homes. 

HI 

R and D Inatilulions in Biological 
Science Research 

A large number of research depart¬ 
ments in universities and laboratories in 
R and D institutions use the following 
category of hazardous chemicals and 
micro-organisms which are also released 
in to the environment. 

(a) Radioactive chemicatsi 

(b) Hazardous chemicals like Benzene 
and Ibluene, explosive and • corrosive 
chemicals (including mineral acids) and 
other toxic chemicals; 

(c) Pathogenic and not so pathogenic 
micro-organisms; 

(d) Infeacd and non-infected animals, in- 
se^ etc; and 

(e) Recombinant DNA incorporated 
micro-organisms. 

While scientists, tedinicians and other 
laboratory staff as wdi as (he environment 
around them run the risk of health 
hazards, no legislation or regulations ex¬ 
ist in the country either on the use or 
s transport of most of these substances, ex- 
;/ .«ept in the case of radioacti'»e chetnlcais. 

V Even in the case of radioactive chemicals 
: the only restriction is from the Bhabha 

Atomic Research Centre which certifies a 
f.'user (individuai or laboratory) of its 
^ capnUIity to use (handle) such substances 
‘ted also inovides services fmr soeening of 


the eapote) testing fOitetbtetdre'hRdti^ 
exposure of those involved with such 
work. While it does organise supervision 
of such working facilities (mostly on re¬ 
quest), it rarely conducts any surprise 
monitoring of such laboratories. The 
scientists are, however, free to import such 
radioactive substances from abroad which 
are available to scientists without any 
restrictions. Even for transport (or postal 
despatch) of such substances, no specific 
guidelines are followed. 

On the other hand, no guidelines or 
legislations exist for safe handling in¬ 
cluding transport and/or disposal of other 
categories of substances and micro-orga¬ 
nisms. Details of various categories of 
micro-organisms and the type of problems 
that these can create have been prepared 
by agencies like National Institutes of 
Health, USA, OECD, etc. Since the bio¬ 
logical sciences research is being boosted 
in the country (including the setting up 
of a department of Biotechnology in 
1986), it is appropriate that early action 
is taken on sudi important matters of 
health risk of researchers as well as en¬ 
vironmental risk in general. 

International Approach to BF 
Regulation 

International concern for regulation of 
bio-technology arose from public fear and 
speculations regarding unknown risks 
associated with its use or the ethical con¬ 
siderations of issues like 'gene therapy’ or 
introduction of cloned animal (or even 
human) species. However, potential ex¬ 
cessive regulation of the BT industry was 
found to have a likely adverse impact on 
long-term economic stability of this grow¬ 
ing industry on one hand and the concern 
for international competitiveness, on the 
other. This was particularly important in 
light of the fact that large investments 
were already made in this nascent industry 
without having any significant returns in 
terms of new products. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, the US’s Domestic Policy Council 
Working Oroup on Biotechnology recog¬ 
nised the need for regulations that pro¬ 
tect the environment, but at the same time; 
do not excessively hinder the domestic 
biotechnology industry in its ability to 
compete in the intematioiial market place. 
The effort therefore is to achieve interna¬ 
tional harmonisation of the BT regula¬ 
tions. In particular, efforts havg Been 
made in this regard by both tW OECD 
and ^C countries, besides UN organisa¬ 
tions namely UNIDO, WHO and UNEP, 
etc [5, 6 and 7} 

So far as individual countries are con¬ 
cerned, the 4 >proadi taken Iqr different 
countries varies considerably in scope 
complexity ted degree of cwnpiteensive- 


'hetis:' 

developed spcdfic l^Matidns, ttguletibm 
or guidelines depending upon the atti¬ 
tudes of their people (particularly the 
poUcy makers and those groups who in¬ 
fluence them) towards the issues of risk 
and safety, regulations on health, safety 
and environment, national policies on 
research, technological and industrial 
development or ethical a.spects of BT. 
Thus, according to a comparative study, 
significant involvement by industry and 
academia was observed in the develop¬ 
ment of guidelines and regulations in a 
few major competitive nations of the 
worid(9]. According to (his study, Japan 
appears to be the leader in developing and 
promulgating biotechnology-spccinc regu¬ 
lations and guidelines ‘and will continue 
to be active in this area*. France, on the 
other hand, was not found to be taking 
an active approach to regulation of BT. 
This was also corroborated by my per¬ 
sonal discussions with a large number of 
leading biotechnologists and biotech¬ 
nology-based firms in France. While 
several Japanese ministries have been ad¬ 
dressing issues of jurisdiction and co¬ 
ordination in this regard, France and FRC 
were less concerned about them. Within 
EEC countries a Biotechnology Inter- 
Service Committee has been constituted 
to formally represent these issues. In the 
US, a co-ordinated framework has been 
developed for regulation of BT, involving 
various departments and agencies [10]. 

Since little data is available on impact 
assessment of biotechnologies and its pro¬ 
ducts, most government policy-makers 
and regulators depend upon the affected 
industries themselves to provide scientific 
and technical advice on these matters. As 
a consequence, voluntary or consensus 
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tutvttent. especially in France andl^u. 
While the recombinant-DNA research 
guidebnes are being liberahsed in almost* 
all (he mejor countnes, Japan, France md 
the US have particularly revised their 
guidelines to promote rapid commercia 
lisaiion of BT While most countries de¬ 
pend upon their existing environmental 
and product approval legislations for in 
troduction ot nen BT products into the 
market, deliberate release ot applications 
of genetically engineered plants and 
organisms is being restricted where poten 
tial risks associated with release into the 
environment are >ei to be assessed Most 
countries have cnnccniraitd on develop 
mg regulations and guidelines coveting 
commetcial development ot health care 
products, SI/, drugs, bio*ugicals and 
diagnostics being pioduccU through BT 

On IONS ton I SOI s -Somi Si < ra si ions 

Since India is it the threshold ot Bf 
lesearch and at least some industtial 
houses are taking keen mlcrcsi botl in the 
areas ot agriculture as well as health care 
prodiists it cannot aftuid to be compla¬ 
cent (which It apparcntls is not, ludgmg 
bs some of the eftoits ol the department 
of Biotechnology) icvardmg the issues of 
legulation ot BT It i* particiil iily impor¬ 
tant in the light it the tact that Uttle ex 
peruse is being dc/cloix,d within the conn 
tr\ on long term impact asiessmcnt or 
pvitcniial nsk\ to health and safety ot such 
BT products Attention is therefore, re¬ 
quired to he focused on caieful examina¬ 
tion of the data suhnutteJ m this regard 
by the mdustnal houses other agencies 
from the countries exporting these tech- 
nologiesWor even collaboratise research 
piogiainmes) to India I he case ol an in¬ 
adequate machinery ot the Drug Con 
trotter ot India should be ample indicator 
tor this concern The following sugges¬ 
tions have ihereioie been made consider¬ 
ing the present Indian reality 

(1) There has to be suffiaent legislative 
provisions for control of both the in¬ 
dustrial units and R and D centres 
Though the control in the case ot R and 
D centres could be more appropnately 
vested m the department of biotedinology 
(since they are also involved in co-ordi¬ 
nating and financudly supporting most of 
R and D in this area), the i^ulation of 
the industrial (and field trials) umts 
should be the task of the department of 
environment (DO Env), with adequate 
support of speoaUst scientists and testing 
impact assessment facilities (possibly fitnn 
a cell in DBT under a lecomUnant DNA 
Advisory Committee—ROAC). 

(2) Uumfin-ju biosafety consideratioDs 
in R and D are concerned, detailed 


EEC, Japan, OEOD and other countries 
do exist about the classification of vanous 
micro-oiganisms and biotechnologies and 
their regulation Based on our own ex¬ 
perience, as well as those from these coun¬ 
tries, as desCTibed here; detailed guidebnes 
can be prepared where the laboratories 
deed to be monitored not only through 
voluntary information from the labota 
tones on specified ]uesttonnaires but also 
occasional random checks on the lines of 
NIH/FDAofiheUS 1 hus, voluntary in¬ 
formation should be sent by these units 
to the department of biotechnology on the 
nature of research, the potential risk and 
the steps taken b\ them to ensure safety 
of the workers a. well as the erviroiunent 
l^pularisdtion ot guidelines m this regard 
should be done by the Institutional 
Biosafety Cominiitecs and the random 
checks by teams of experts from the 
department ol biotechnologv (under 
RDAC) should intially be to motivate 
rigotoits follow >ip of these guidelines 

(?) Insofai a^ the industrial and lield 
use ot such micro organisms and BT pro¬ 
ducts are conccincd, the regulation has to 
be through regular momtormg of health 
and environmental safety at various levels 
starting fiom notification and licensing 
Moreover, the principle of strict liability 
has to be tollowed with appropriate 
modification of what is proposed in the 
Environment (Protection) Act, 1986 m 
clauses 8 (whivh also includes hazardous 
micro-organisms in its purview) and 9 
(regarding provision of all the relevant in 
foimation, as has been commuted in the 
environment and health impact assess 
ment ot the concerned BT done by the 
organisation, to the DO Env, the failure 
of which will not permit continuation of 
such activitv) 

(4) Adequate infrastructutal support 
has to be created the department of en- 
vironment (or any authority proposed m 
the act of 1986) to ensure not only etfec- 
tive inspection and monitoring but also 
to prepare environment impact and nsk 
assessment reporu with respect to micro 
organisms and BT products. 

(5) There has to be mandatory registra¬ 
tion and nouficauon for new r-DNA 
modi^ organisms of categmy II and III 
before any permission can be granted for 
thdr mdustnal or field apphea'ions. The 
same has to be tollowed for their imports 
also. 

(6) With regard to the waste disposal 
of biotechnological processes, similar 
methods have to be foBowed as m the case 
of convenuonal biologicals as envisaged 
mtheEPA However, detailed guidebnes 
need to be developed for these ^ hospi¬ 
tals and nursing homes, etc; have to be 
brought m under the purview of such 


ki^tioii. 

(7) As regsurds handling, storage and 
transportation of hazardous biological 
and BT products, detailed guidelines for 
labelling of the package, etc, have to be 
developed and stnetiv followed with ap¬ 
propriate changes in Railways and Posts 
and lelegtaph Acts 

(8) Regarding the disposal of waste 
generated by medical and health institu¬ 
tions updating the iMsiing Public Health 
Act and cnsunng the ,niiodu«.tion of ade 
quatc measures to oe unde taken by all 
states and union icri.umcc (or the safe 
disposal ot wa>tc gem rated bs medical 
and health mstitutn ns is urgentiv re¬ 
quired Since the impact of public health 
measures taken in a given suie is not 
restiicted to the stale alone, the centre will 
have to take the initiative in this regard 
In particular, there is a need not only to 
develop guidelines lor control of infecMon 
generated inMde m'^dical and health insti¬ 
tutions but .ils»j to ensure .afe disposal of 
wastes geneialed (s them Inerc i* in ad¬ 
dition the need to plan and nionitor con¬ 
trol measure, tut at* siuh inicctions 

[Tht auihoi acknuAltUg* a tvs, arch giani from 
the Depanmem oi Invi urm>-m ii the tiO! 
which helped in eoud l m (his studs The 
views expressed m this p?,> i arc. however those 
of the author hin til snd d < noi nutssaiily 
icprescnt iho^t e>f iht 'si i1 Mys ( <j!R or of 
th*" riOl n\ J 
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Final Act of jfune Fourth Cliiiia 

Govinii Kelkar 


The profile of June Fourth China started to emerge in December 
1978 at the Third Plenum of the Jlth Party Congress. It was 
then that Deng having seized power launched new policies of 
economic reform and political orientation—abandoning the line 
of class struggle.. 


DURING (he student movement, China 
appeared, both to sympathetic observers 
of what was going on there tor nearly two 
months and to severe critrcs of Deng’s 
economic reform policies, a country where 
students with the support of scientists, in¬ 
tellectuals, journalists, workers and small 
vendor-cum-emreprencurs, had almost 
managed to grasp political power and 
were now trying to challenge the reformist 
regime by giving birth to a new socialist 
system—one that would be opposed to the 
mode of running a degenerate state in 
socialist garments and would allow greater 
individual freedom and democratic rights. 
This was followed by a frenzy of state 
repression of the movement, PLA bullets, 

' a massive massacre of the people; crushing 
of the ‘Goddess of Democracy* in Tianan¬ 
men Square and the fall of the Com- 
murist Party of China’s (CPC) general 
secretary, Zhao Ziyang. leportedly for his 
lenient attitude to the student movement. 
How do we understand this ctisis of a 
socialist state? 

The official position of the CPC, after 
the crackdown on June 4, alleged that the 
students aimed “to overthrow the Com¬ 
munist Party and Socialist system and to 
•.um China into a bourgeois republic”. It 
may well be partly true; Students and their 
supporters have abandoned all hope in the 
CPC and its socialist system, at least in 
anything like its present form. The strik¬ 
ing students along with scientists, jour- 
tu^ts and p^ty entrepreneurs as well as 
workers were disappointed with the grow¬ 
ing corruption, speculation in colour TV 
sets and desire for foreign cars in the 
higher echelons of the party and the 
bureaucracy. Tliey, nevertheless did not 
(dan or ask for the overthrow of the 
present regime in China. 

The students defined their role as ^m- 
munist fighters’ and thar banners read 
"People have the right to know all the 
fimts, the right to discuss, participate and 
,giipe^se state affairs”: “To lose the 
'peo|de is to lose all”; “Give proper evalua- 
.don to the student’s movement”; and “Vk 
itemand nothing but our nation’s pro- 
aperity and strength”. Evidently, what the 
students demanded was not t^ end of 
socialism. According to Xinhua reports. 


in early May, their slogans included: 
“Support the Communist Party”; “Sup¬ 
port Socialism”: “Support the Constitu¬ 
tion and Reform”: “Advance Democracy”: 
and “Oppose Corruption”. Evidently, 
what the students demanded was not the 
end of socialism but some rectification of 
the existing system in China, including the 
head quarters of the party and bureau¬ 
cracy, and also democratisation of the 
system. These measures, by any yardstick, 
are not an antithesis of socialism or 
inimical to the ideology of Marxism- 
Uninism and Mao Zedong thought. 
Clearly, therelore, the Deng Xiaoping-1 i 
Peng regime has no ideological justifica¬ 
tion for killing dissidents and launching 
a witch-hunt against leaders of indepen¬ 
dent trade unions or autonomous umons. 
This only suggests the desperation of a 
totally alienated state attempting to secure 
Its existence and “socialist legitimacy” by 
shooting students and their supporters. 

Importantly, the People's Liberation 
Army (PLA) was ordered to defy its 
ideological formulations, prescribed by 
none other than Deng himself: "Do not 
hit or swear at the people^’. Paradoxic^y, 
now cadres have been asked to promote 
love for the army and unify peoples’ 
thinking on the basis of Deng’s speech on 
June 9,1989 where he “made a profound 
analysis of the cause and nature of the 
counter-revolutionary rebellion and the 
correctness of the measures” adopted. 

One should note at this point that there 
has been a radical change in the official 
interpretation of the student movement. 
Around May 13, when students began a 
hunger strike to protest against the 
Chinese authorities’ slow approach to a 
dialogue with them, the stu^t move¬ 
ment was officially described as “patriotic 
in nature” and it was clariHed that the 
regime “will not penalise students for their 
radical words and actions”. The official 
media, particularly those geared to the 
outside world like CMna DaUy and 
B^ing Review carried positive reports on 
the student movement. For instance; 
China Daily of May '18, carried a bold 
photograph of the demonstrators, with a 
headline "A million march in support of 
students”. Below the photograph was 


More than a nuHion people la Beijiiig match 
to T iananmen Square to show their sympathy 
and support for the student hunger strikers 
who entered the fifth day of their fast yester¬ 
day. The marchert, including lexers, 
vcholarx, journalists, officiais, worken and 
self-employed, uiged the leadership to res¬ 
pond imm^iaiely to students’ demands so 
as to end the fast as soon as possible. 

It was around this time that students 
were reported to be converging on Bei jii^ 
by train, at an estimated rate of 50,000 a 
day, to back their fellow students, at 
Tiananmen. Trains tended to arrive more 
punctually and students, carrying banners 
and placards, were travelling free with the 
support of railway workers. They were 
leportedly coming from the neighbouring 
city of Tianjin as well as the more distant 
provinces of Heilongjiang, Jilin, Liaoning, 
Hebei, Shanxi, Anhui, Hubei, Shanaxi, 
Jiangsu, Guangdong, Inner Mon^liaa 
Autonomous Region and Shanghai. 
During these very days (May 17-18). the 
party media reported that general 
secretary Zhao Ziyang, on behalf of the 
central committee and the state council af¬ 
firmed the students’ patriotic spirit in 
calling for democracy and law, opposing 
corruption and striving for further 
reform. On May 22. during his visit to 
Canada. Wan Li, chairman of the stan¬ 
ding committee of the National People’s 
Congress, told the press, will firmly 
protect the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
young people in China”. However, within 
China, the movement was officially called 
’turmoil’ around May 19-20, and Premi« 
Li Peng advocated the use of strong 
measures to restore order. Soon after, it 
was reported that the PLA in their 
uniforms and with tanks had started 
entering Beijing. Then followed the 
June 4 massacre (kilting somewhere bet¬ 
ween 300 and 3000 people), and m arrest 
of leading activists and the execution of 
many of them. It is not intended here to 
give a chronological account of the June 4 
army action or discuss the details of party 
factions in the CPC. It is very evMent, 
however, that the CPC leadership and 
government were certainly divided over 
the treatment of the studmt movement. 
After the crackdown, the Deng Xiamnof- 
Li Peng group which managed to lemaia 
in power, denounced the studmt move¬ 
ment as a l»unte(-ievolutionary rebellion’ 
and praised the FLA for its It^ty to the 
socialist state and for its swift action 
against the dissidents. 

Contours of a Crisis 

The profile of June 4 Chiiui started to 
emerge in December 1978 at the Third 
Plenum of the llth Puty Congress the 
CPC. It was then that Deng Xiaoping 
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of e^omic lefonn and poUticnJ oriim- 
tation—abandoning the line of class 
struggle. The party’s effort to promote 
equality and socialism by using the 
superstructure were criticised as the policy 
that created ‘chaos’ and leftism lilu; that 
of the Cultural Revolution. Instead a 
traditional approach of promoting 
sodalism by developing the productive 
forces was adopted. The programme of 
four modernisations overlooked the 
possibilities of its demands on the political 
system and on regenerating inequalities in 
society. Besides, Deng's primary concern 
with economic reform did not necessitate 
a reassessment of the status of a cen¬ 
tralised CPC and a professionalised army. 
Instead there was only the frequent 
reiteration of empty dogmas that patt> 
members and cadres wete expected to sup¬ 
port. Some China scholars wondered, it 
Deng Xiaoping was leading C hiiia away 
from socialism. 

Since 1978 China has undeigonc a pro¬ 
found change in its political economy and 
organisation. China experienced not only 
a radical decoliectivisation but also the 
beginning of a new development cycle. 
The three-level ownership—the people’s 
commune, the production brigade and the 
production team, with the last as the basic 
accounting unit- -had been found unfit 
for the giowth of Chinese economy and 
was discarded. Ftolitical powet of the 
township government and the manage 
ment role of the village committees were 
reinstated. Besides, the contract system or 
the responsibility .system, which war 
implemented fur economic leasons, led to 
enormous increase in incomes of <'hinese 
peasants but their surplus income has 
been used mainly fur consumption, 
including the construction of ‘double¬ 
storey’ housing rather than productive 
investment. The accumulation of private 
wealth as a result of these policies permit¬ 
ted the rise of a gmup of successful 
managers, but channels for upward 
mobility were not being expanded. 

The establishment of the Special 
Economic Zones has been another distinc¬ 
tive feature of the new reform policies, 
which represent at the outset the construc¬ 
tion of an economic system based on 
capitalism. Of course this was accom- 
pwiied by a proclaimed sodaUst ideology. 
The ofndal eiplanation fOT introdudng 
the Special Economic Zones was the need 
to pu^ the growth of the capital-intensive, 
high technology sectors. These zones, 
offldaily r^iesenting the market mecha¬ 
nism, were to ran along with other pro- 
gnmiiws for ^ence, education, cidtwe 
and tomism, whidt wen bdag developed 
along socialist and patriotic Unes. 

The Comnuinist Itety and government 


c^isldud^'tW the i^dtry Was 


stiil in the primary stage of sodtUism on 
the basis of its own spedftc historical con¬ 
ditions. The new economic reform was a 
process of moving China from its natural 
and semi-natural economy to the commo 
dity economy. They, therefore, accepted all 
the essential elements of improving ‘the 
productive foices in quality and quantity'. 
Tlie key to devi^loping sodalist commodity 
economy was to raise the productivity and- 
commoditisation of agriculture and im¬ 
prove the living standards of the people 
In the primary- stage of socialism, the leia- 
tions of produciion, which tend to carry 
tiaces of the old society, are not ‘pure’ and 
arc of a transitory nature. The Chinese 
t'ommunist Kiitv and the government 
therefore saw no deviation from socialism 
when they encouraged different types of 
ownership to vo-exist, with public owner¬ 
ship lemainiK)! predominant, and in 
allowing income Irom private capital and 
production maierials on the principle of 
‘each according to his work’ as the domi¬ 
nant foim of distribution. What the 
leadership failed to see, however, was that 
the leform polici^ have increased the 
distance between the political apparatus 
of the luling class and the common 
people. 

I he pie.sent Chinese leadership appears 
to be inteiested in establishing a super- 
struclure thrit seeks the development of 
productive (oices and the commodity 
economy. China’s economists and theo- 
lists have iiwtlc efforts to reassess contem¬ 
porary capitalist societies and have 
acknowledged the latter’s contributions to 
solving two maior problems of classical 
capitalism, the poverty of labouieis and 
the stagnation of the development of pro¬ 
ductive forces. Given this nature of 
‘socialist’ culture and political economy 
of China of the 80s. whut socialist creden¬ 
tials do the official elites have to turn 
around and accuse the students of devia¬ 
ting from socialism and seeking bourgeob 
democratic rights? 

Significantly, ‘moral crises’ affecting 
the youth have been frequently reported 
in tlK Chinese press since 1979, which was 
not the case in the pre-economic reform 
period. There has been a general aware¬ 
ness and official recognition of two 
related problems: large urban unemplt^- 
ment and widespread loss of faith in 
socialist ideology among the youth and 
students. However, no attempt has been 
made since the late seventies to encourage 
political education among the youth or to 
generate faith in sodalism. The institution 
of political, ideological meetings was 
discarded as ‘ultra leff and wasteful for 
China’s modernisation programmes. 

In order to deal with the rise in un¬ 
employment in cities and the giomng 


*yDuth delihqoei^* In the country.' 
Chinese social sdentists and the official 
elites have repeatedly suggested that 
women should be given only part-time 
jobs and that they should devote mote 
time to household chores and the ’raising 
of good children’. The Women's Federa¬ 
tion successfully resisted these efforts and 
criticised such policies that envisaged 
women’s return to household drudgery 
and child-tending as being ‘incompatibte 
with socialist modernisation’. 

Significantly, women’s resistance and 
protest preceded the student movement. 
Women workers and students were the 
first to question the adverse impact of new 
economic reform policies that threatened 
their marginalnation m politics and 
deciston-making and promoted discrimi¬ 
nation against them in employment. 
Women’s organisations, in their efforts to 
further mobilise women for their own 
cause, wcic supported by feminist students 
and intellectuals. 1 ikewise, in early 1985, 
a number of young women through their 
protest writings in the magazine Fujian 
Youth angrily lidiculed male assumptions 
of the 'meek, weak and sweet wife’. 

In response to the suggestion that a 
’woman should be a virtuous wife and 
good mother’, several women asked men 
to aspire ‘to uphold traditional morality’ 
and strive to become ‘virtuous husband 
and good fathers'. Some cntics of women’s 
dependence on men and their inferior 
social existence declared ‘women is not the 
moon. She need not depend on the light 
of others to shine*. They further suggested 
that if men were to assume more respon¬ 
sibility for housework, then women would 
become more equal within their families 
a.v well as in .society. 

SlUOfM DfcMANDS 

The student protest began on AprU IS 
after the death of Hu Yaobang. The co¬ 
ordination among some 30 campuses per¬ 
mitted cohesive action for two major 
demands: (1) democratisation; and (2) the 
end of corruption. As the movement gain¬ 
ed strength and support from other sec¬ 
tions of society and as the government 
showed an increasing inflexibility in con¬ 
ceding their demands, there appeared 
growing evidence of the students* protest 
against the leadership and its mocte of 
governance. Demands wete raised for the 
resignation of Li Peng and Deng Xiao¬ 
ping. These demands did not however 
determine the character of the student 
movement. What the students really ques¬ 
tioned was the alienation of the Chinese 
state from the people—its centralised, 
authoritarian, undenwcratic character, the 
potential use of force as an answer to the 
demand for a dialogue with the peof^ 
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Md nmpant speculation m consumer 
g 9 Qds by the official elite 
The student demands should not be 
mistaken, however either for an attempt 
to overthrow the piesent regime of China 
and Its brand of socialism or lor the return 
to a Cultural Revolution tvpe of socialism 
Their demands seemed closed to hour 
teois democratic reforms in China and 
very much in tune with the new economic 
reform policies There seemed indeed, 
strong support foi the full play of the 
market forces and for the new economic 
reforms to lun then course Thus it was 
commented tn C hma Lhnlv ot Mas S 
1989 


Ixioking back one k ilises thii thcie tu 
things far more sntisal lo C hii is retoims 
and development than student slogans and 
grumblings Sooner or later all C hina will 
have to ask Can the essr incrsMsing prise 
subsidies eventuallv harness inflation’ ( an 
guaranteed welfare promote labour produs 
tivity^ Can farmers keep producing when 
their business is unprofitable and meagrely 
funded^ Can teachers and researchers con 
tinue their careers with all their hardships’ 
Can bureaucracy corruption and irrational 
decision making be controlled without a 
public supervision mechanism’’ 

Wang Dan, the Beijing University stu 
dent leader, m response to a question 
about whether he supported the leading 
role of the CPC, said ' You can say I sup 

< port correct leadership of the Commumst 
1 ftuty” and emphasised the word correct* 

] Further, a group from Quinghia Univer 
I sity showed much indignation when they 

were asked if they opposed the Com 
t mumst Party Ore of them said, “We are 
I not against the government, just against 
I the way u is run It is a question of the 
^ party atmosphere of corruption and 
t bureaucracy" 

g Hie June 2 Hunger Strike Declaration 

< Ossued by four student leaders just before 
a the shooting began) proclaimed the 
i| students’ right to fight for freedom, 
B democracy and human rights, saying, “we 
« are not in search of death, we are looking 
if for real The declaration, however, de- 
» Bounced the mode of class struggle, “we 
h must completely get nd of the pohtical 
b culture of class struggle^’, and “get rid of 
P' the tradition of pure ideology making, of 
p doganising, of objectiiying, smee these 

are onpty demagogy” The declaration 
nr further stressed the need 

to get nd of old political culture and adopt 
ft a new pohtical culture which should have 
g| (1) democratK procedures and paitiapatory 
|l|k\ tnintutioiu—rather ten devils to check each 
^ other than one mandarin with absolute 
4 |. powers, (2) the accountabibty of the state to 

the peivle,D) the to recaU those leaders 
who have made serious mistakes, and 
^ (4) kguimntc autonomous and unoffloal 

otgniuintioiia which should generally form 
a non-official pcAtical force as a check to 


JO 


government dedsion-makhig that is the 

essence of democracy 

llbvtously the students did not want a 
return to a purer form of socialism, 
e g, the ideology of taking class vttuggle 
as the key link, and were opposed to the 
1966 76 Cultural Revolution that “in 
tlicted so much suifering on China" 
Neither did ihev want a reversal of the new 
economic reforms or a return to the col 
ieciivisaticm process What they did really 
seek was the reform of the ousting Chinese 
state sc that it would halt its growing 
alienation and inirnducc a system of ac 
countability to the people through streng 
themng public supervision 

In diveuvsipns and writings during the 
SIX seven week penod, there were numerous 
rwicfcnces made to the Mav fourth move 
merit ot 1919 which although a bourgeois 
democratic movement, nevetthele<s pro 
sided a cii cial ideological background tor 
the formation ot the C PC in 1921 The 
Mas fourth Movement was discussed as 
a critical step in saving China fiom foreign 
aggression and trom the clutches of a 
demoralised state Interestingly, the 
Chinese media reterred to the pnncipal 


leaders of the movBincnt, Oien Diftk abdr 
Li Dazhao, who were also the founding 
members of the Communist Ruty These 
quotations indicated that (1) the state is 
not above everything else, nor docs it en> 
joy supreme power over the people, and 
(2) since the west was ‘dynamic’ and ‘pro¬ 
gressive*, China could use western institu¬ 
tions as reference points in improving its 
polnv and economy 

Interestingly, dunng their dialogues 
with government officials, the striking 
students had raised questions about why 
state investment in agnculture had drop¬ 
ped over the past few years, about in- 
suflicient educational expenditure, about 
speculation in colour TVs and their 
marketing, and how to control the import 
of cars and promote the country’s own 
auto industry 

1 he charac er of the student demands 
and the subjects of their dialogue with 
government officials, however bouigeois 
democratic they might have by no 
means proved a threat to China’s existing 
socialism Besides, is Chinese socialism 
not prepared to grant even bourgeois 
democratic rights and/or the right to have 
non party people’s organisations^ 
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Changing Terms of Discourse 
A Poser 

Manoranjan Mohanty 


An examinatioa of terms of discourse assumes importance in 
establishing whether post-colonial societies have been able to alter 
the terms which were fashioned under colonial control. The 
intellectual processes propdied by colonial regimes derided 
ind^enous systems of knowledge and nurtured natives incapable 
of comprehending their own history and culture. Post-colonial 
stat'es normally had little choice other than consolidating inherited 


systems. 

TERMS of discourse like terms of trade 
are usually favourable to some and un¬ 
favourable to others. Once the latter rea¬ 
lises the situation they would .seek to alter 
the terms and make them less unfavourable 
to them. They would .strive for making the 
terms of discourse more balana'd, equita¬ 
ble and perhaps democratic. There arc 
now discernible voices in the third world 
that question the prevailing terms of 
discourse and it is time we acknowledge 
the significance of their challenge. 

Terms of discourse are the conditions 
governing the intellectual arena, the basic 
parameters defining the theories, the con¬ 
cepts and the methods of analysis. There 
is a political character embedded in the 
terms of discourse because the framework 
of knowledge itself places some systems, 
institutions and groups in more advan¬ 
tageous positions than others. The ele¬ 
ment of power thus enters the dittcourse. 
Here it is useful to use the presently 
popular word ‘discoursed because it ex¬ 
plicitly refers to two or more participants 
in the business of knowledge. Besides, 
discourse has a particular concern, a par¬ 
ticular theme at each level which can be 
put together to provide an aggregate pic¬ 
ture: It is convenient to see the political 
placement of parties to atliscourse. Dis¬ 
course can be carried on in oral or written 
medium, literary, or other modes of com¬ 
munication, it may just express itself in 
the life pattern of groups of people. But 
in each case once the effort is made to 
map the discourse, or to characterise it. 
one of the things that is necessary to iden¬ 
tify is the terms of discourse. 

The reason why it is important to study 
the terms of discourse is the question 
whether the post-colonial societies have 
been able to alter the terms of discourse 
which emerged under cdonfad aegb during 
the past.two centuries. The. intellectual 
processes which wen propdied by colonial 
r^hnes derided indigenous syuems of 
knowledge. The educational system nur¬ 


tured generations of natives who were in¬ 
capable of knowing their own hi.story and 
culture adequately. The post-colonial 
states normally had little choice other 
than consolidating the inherited systems. 
The nationalist leadership defined their 
development goals within the same terms 
of di-scourse. Only when there vrere serious 
problems on ihe ground and new social 
movements grew up raising new kinds of 
questions in the-late 1960s and 1970s 
challenges to the prevailing term.s of 
discourse were visible. While the 1980s saw 
more of these movements, there also ap¬ 
peared a tiend of aggressive reas.sertion of 
the western liberal terms of discourse by 
some third world leaders, conspicuous 
among them the leaders of India and 
China. 

It is interesting to trace the process of 
intellectual encounter between coloniali.sm 
and the indigenous elite. The Indian 
experience more or less represent- the 
general pattern in other colonial situa¬ 
tions. It begins with practically a discourse 
among equals and gradually the terms 
change in favour of colonialism. Even¬ 
tually a new framework of knowledge get s 
predominant position in the colony and 
survives the transfer of power. This 
framework would acquire a new character 
depending on the nature of the anti¬ 
colonial struggle. 

In the early phase of colonialism a 
political defeat of the native rulers at 
the hands of the colonisers does not im¬ 
mediately put the local intellectuals in an 
inferior position. In the first half of nine¬ 
teenth century there were many Hindu 
and Islamic intellectuals who with their 
mastery over the classics of India and their 
knowledge of Indian history confidently 
engaged in debates with the westerners. 
The Indians who obtained English educa¬ 
tion in India or in England had among 
them some who knew both the knowledge 
systems fairly well. Many of the reform 
debates during that period reflected 
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relatively equitable terms of discourse' . I 

As the decades passed and political 
power got consolidated and English 
education spread a new elite began to i 
emerge. For this elite English education ■ 
was not a tool to si rengthen its understan- . 
ding of its environment and the roots of ’ 
the human condition. It was the incuica- ’ - 
tion ot .1 new value orientation that ‘ 
assumed the superiority of the western 
civilisation. In fact the tragedy of the new 
education system was such that it did not' 
impart a proficiency in the methods and 
techniques of knowledge, but stressed the . 
sympathetic understanding of western 
philosophy, science, economics and poli-- 
tics among others. 

This development was challenged by 
three strands of intellectual activity. One 
was the movement for religious revivalism 
w hich counterposed its construction of an 
idyllic Flindu past to the claims of the, 
wc.st. It had a mobilisaiional function, but 
lacked a matching rational approach. It 
could thercfoie be easily sidelined by the 
western challenge. But revivalism remain¬ 
ed an important trend in Indian society 
.signiftcantly contributing to the growth of 
cotnmunalism in later years. Some like . 
Vivekanand, Dayanand and Bhima Bhoi 
represented the second strand in the late 
nineteenth century. They re-constructed 
the Flindu worldview critically assessing 
the rationality of various concepts and 
practices. There was a dialogue with the . 
west by whose culture they were not 
ovciawed. Vivekanand propagated what 
he thought was India's message to the 
decadent west. Thiough these efforts 
Indian nationalism acquired a cultural 
and historical base. At the same time it 
became clear that the views of India’s past 
could be variously constructed, it could 
reflect the Brahmanic terms of discourse 
that not only missed the multi-religious, 
multi-cultural character of ancient India 
by exclusively emphasising a certain Hindu 
image, but falsely asserted the Brahmanic . 
view as the vdew of the whole society. The 
reformist outlook of Ramakrishna Mission 
and Arya Samaj partly acknowled^ 
this. The Mahima Dharma of Bhima ffiipi 
started as the religion of the Adivasis and. 
Achhuts (untouchables) for autonomous , 
self-realisation. The third form of 
challenge came from literary works in th* 
second half of the nineteenth century in 
practically every language in India satiris- 
ing western mores, mocking at the weste^^^^ 
nised elites’ poor imitation of their col-'-': 
onial masters. Bankim Chandra of Bengal 
and Fakir Mohan of Orissa had their 
counterparts elsewhere. These writers 
often themselves were offidals of the cot. 
onial state. But that did not prevent their ' 
self-satirisation. The literature of thepe. 
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ting the aftriving trends in the cultural en¬ 
counter. But with hindsight we can today 
see how powerful was their challenge to 
the western terms of discourse. 

By the turn of the century all three 
trends are overcome by the force of col¬ 
onial cultural offensive. This offensive was 
part of an increasingly sophisticated 
operation of the colonial state. But on the 
whole it was almost successful in convin¬ 
cing a major portipn of the elite of the 
supposedly civilising mission of the 
British colonial rule in India. But the bat¬ 
tle went on nevertheless. Gandhi’s Hind 
Swanu was perhaps one of the last 
authentic texts by an undefeated inind 
who was thoroughly acquainted both with 
the Indian and the western traditions. By 
the 1920s there is the emergence of the 
English educated in bureaucracy as well 
as in the professions now in a sizeable 
number. This section now begins to define 
Indian nationalism in the western terms 
of discourse. There are the attractive con¬ 
cepts of freedom, equality and democrao’ 
which had been popularised through the 
movements in Europe during the past twe 
centuries. They became the carriers of the 
package of liberalism and capitalism 
which the colonial regime forcefully pro¬ 
pagated in India. Nehru fast emerged as 
the spokesperson of this outlook. Having 
been exposed to Fabian ideas in England 
he brought into the discourse some pro¬ 
gressive elements, He was convinced that 
for India to grow into an independent, 
self- reliant powerful country the path of 
the industrial revolution was a must. 
Eventhough it was a patriotic, anti- 
colonial outlook, its notion of nationa¬ 
lism was in a sense derivative of the 
western liberal approach. In the final years 
of the freedom struggle this line gtuned 
prominence as a result of a number of 
developments which we need not consider 
here. 

After independence this line of thought— 
nationalism defined in western terms of 
discourse—was institutionalised. With the 
further ascendance of English education 
and operation of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, constantly having the western ex¬ 
perience as the reference point, the domi¬ 
nant framework of knowledge of the col¬ 
onial era got flrmiy ground^ in the state 
process. 

Marxism and Discourse 

Marxist ideas had an important func¬ 
tion in the colonial situations. They pro¬ 
vided a critique of colonialism by piling 
it in the history of capitalism. The ex¬ 
ploitative character of the ciqjitaUst 
political economy was exposed. In fact, 
the internal contradictions of the capit^ist 
system wen comprehended in detail. The 
great liberal values now looked different. 
Marxism now explained tow a socialist 
revolution was necessary in orAr to realise 


freedtto khd eqliifl^ for the rhas^. 

Besides being a critique of capitalism 
Marxism was a new method of looking at 
life and history. That reality has to be 
understood as the dynamics of a historical 
process in which humans were involved in 
exploring nature was the starting point in 
this method. In the process of this ex¬ 
ploration social formations grow among 
which class is the most crucial category. 
There is an inreracting relationship bet¬ 
ween forces of production and the rela-' 
tions of production. When an old system 
of social relations does not fit the 
demands of a new production situation 
it is sought to be transformed. These no¬ 
tions form the method of dialectical and 
historical materialism. Its significance lay 
in the discovering connections among 
disparate phenomena and comprehending 
the totality of a system or a historical pro¬ 
cess as well as the speciriciiy of a parti¬ 
cular situation. It helped in unravelling the 
ideological roots of social theory. In doing 
so it exposed the body of liberal theory 
in pointing at their capitalist assumptions. 

The framework of knowledge which the 
colonial stale had promoted in India 
could now be subject^ to a class critique. 
Colonial terms of discourse were seen as 
essentially being capitalist terms of 
discourse. Was it that neat a package, 
many people asked? Because the colonial 
state had protected major strands of 
Indian conservatism and even encouraged 
communal ideology. Hence many saw a 
combination of pre-capitalist and capita¬ 
list terms in the knowle^e system advanc¬ 
ed by the state. Constructs of indigenous 
culture were subjected to class analysis. It 
had been assumed by many that what was 
claimed as Indian culture was the heritage 
of both the upper castes and the lower 
castes, the wealthy and the dispossessed, 
the powerful and the subjects. With the 
help of Marxist method it was possible 
now to question such discourses on 
culture, eventhough the colonial a.s well 
as the post-colonial state never welcomed 
this questioning, in this challenge to the 
rulers’ terms of discourse there was ob¬ 
viously a challenge to the authority of the 
rulers. 

Marxists in India, however did not 
follow the logic of this method further to 
unravel the character of their history and 
culture. The specificity of Indian social in¬ 
stitutions, like tribal social formations, 
castes, religious practices, gender rela¬ 
tions, remains unexplored. Most ol these 
were explained away dtber as vaguely pre¬ 
capitalist practices or in terms of ’Asiatic* 
or ’Oriental’ formations. One must em¬ 
phasise the fact that in exposing the class 
character of the state and its policies 
Indian Marxists have made a significant 
contribution. But th^ have not been able 
to alter the prevailing terms of discourse. 
It may be said that since they have not 
achieved state power they could not suc¬ 


ceed in changh^ the Mrms of discount : 
But the paradox is that their inability to., 
present an alternative framework of : 
knowledge may be one of the reasons for 
their failure. A dialectical and historical 
framework of knowledge imbibing the 
culture and history of the working people 
of India, grasping their symbols and hn- 
ages and subjecting them to critical ex¬ 
amination may perhaps challenge the ' 
prevailing terms of discourse. 

This is not a plea for indigenous coU . 
ouring of western liberal or Marxist 
theories. Even the standard Marxist for¬ 
mulation of ’creative application of 
universal truths of Marxism to the con¬ 
crete condition.s' to some extent begs the 
question. We arc yet to discover universal 
truths. The dialectical and hi.storical 
materialism only opens an enquiry seek¬ 
ing iruth. Much of the prevailing know¬ 
ledge has a parochial geographical base 
in the western world. To make knowledge 
universal requires comprehension of 
historical experiences of non-western 
societies. Not just for testing theories 
generated in the west, but generating 
theories and contributing to the world 
fund of knowledge. Marxist method pro¬ 
vides greater opportunities for discerning 
historical specificities. But it has not been 
adequately used. As a result, to many in 
the third world Marxism appears to be 
part of the western framework of know¬ 
ledge operating the post-Enlightenment 
terms of discourse. 

SuBAt.TERN Discourse 

In recent years the subaltern studies have 
emeiged as a significant challenge to the 
prevailing terms of discourse. The set of 
historical studies on colonial India focus 
on the struggle of the oppressed as they 
themselves would perceive it. It is a criti¬ 
que of the elitist view of history. Marxist 
historiography had missed the subaltern ' 
viewpoint eventhough it had attempted a 
class analysis of historical processes. Hie 
subaltern scholars accuse the earlier, 
historians of ignoring the autonomous 
voice of the masses, their often spoo-. 
taneous resistance to oppiession, their 
idiom of protest and the political signi- 
licance of this range of activities. Organise 
ed movements, leadership and their ideo¬ 
logies have preoccupied the historians for 
long. The subaltern scholars point out 
that the realm of the people at the 
grassroots level provides greater clues to 
the understanding of the social process 
than the organisational claims. 

Like the ’pedagogy of the oppressed*,: 
the subaltern perspective exposes the 
prevaUing terms of discourse as elitist. The 
framework of knowledge underlying both 
nationalist and Marxist histories of 
coIoniaUsm tod nationalism in India v«s- 
elitist, eventhough the Marxists analysed 
the class character of various develop!- 
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. imeiM. TH« struggle otthe petnutts aAd 
workers no doubt finds a place in the ac> 
count, but only in terms of the leader¬ 
ship’s view of them. The subaltern studies 
also look for the modes of cultural beha¬ 
viour of the masses in the context of their 
resisunce to oppression. That draws our 
attention to an unexplored arena of mass 
activity. Therefore, this trend of scholar¬ 
ship has made an important contribution 
to the changing terms of discourse. 

Yet a question is laised whether the 
subaltern scholars are not operating 
within western framework of knowledge 
If the liberajs operated on the premises of 
bourgeois nationalism and the Marxists 
derived their inspiration from party-led 
workers’ struggle in the wake of the in¬ 
dustrial revolution, the subaltern discourse 
springs from the ideology of folk resis¬ 
tance also framed in the western historical 
context. The terms of resistance discourse 
ate very much derived from western 
history and ideas and even when Indian 
peoples specific cultural modes are 
discussed they are seen through the prism 
of these terms. 

Discourse of ‘ALrFRNAtivts’ 

While the subaltern scholars exposed 
the elitist character of existing knowledge 
the critics of the dominant development 
models came out with a number of ob¬ 
jections to the claims of the western 
modernisation theory. The two most 
serious charges are that the western 
development model, adopted by the third 
world elites, have resulted in authoritarian 
state structures, and secondly, it has caus¬ 
ed a steamrolling process suppressing the 
diverse cultural uiges of indigenous people 
The other well known criticisms include 
the creation ol disparities even when pro¬ 
ductivity rises and the ecological disasters 
that these development policies have led 
ta In the name of secularisation authori¬ 
tarian policies have been implemented 
which have led to alienation of cultural 
identiiy groups. The slogan of science and 
technology as the essence of progress has 
given rise to a ‘silicon state’ under which 
banner the ruling classes have ruthlessly 
carried out their strategy of development 
to consolidate their power. This develop¬ 
ment strategy is part of the world process 
which creates structures of dominance 
and dependence and generates forces of 
militarisation. Hence the urgent need for 
hdternatives’ to this dominant develop- 
1 ment strategy. 

Since the mid-1970s we have a trend of 
Ihought in India propelled by the reac- 
,tk>ns to the Emergency and further en- 
'touraged during the Janata period when 
a debate on India’s development strategy 
, i^sed many new and interesting ques¬ 
tions. Since then the trend has grown in 
response to the senes of catalytic events 
in India in the recent years. The civil liber- 
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campaign for minority rights, women 
hberation movement, the ecological move¬ 
ments and the campaign against state 
repression have strengthened the critique 
of the prevailing development theory. 


The alternative perspectives first of all 
expose the western cultural roots of much 
of these ideas and then Invoke indigenous 
traditions to provide authentic modes of 
construction of society. Gandhi’s critique 
of the western civilisation is an important 
tool of this analysis and in fact his 
thought has become a baseline for a range 
of alternative notions of change. Rationa¬ 
lity which is supposed to inform the 
western development theory is questioned 
as a particular culture’s notion counter- 
posed to notions of rationality in other 
cultures Thus there arc alternative 
sciences and alternative rationalities. 
Going down to the grassroots level we can 
see how people are resisting the state- 
backed devebpment strategy. Their move¬ 
ments which are questioning the prevailing 
development paradigm are also challenging 
the parties organisations and intellectuals 
who share that outlook. The alternative 
peispective involves an attempt to com 
prehend theii language, their modes of 
struggle and their symbols and images of 
living. 


This trend is yet another powerful ele¬ 
ment in the changing terms of discouise 
It too exposes the western roots of many 
of these theories which claim univeisaiity. 
Its critique of technological rationality has 
significant implications for evolving new 
terms of discourse that can avoid positi¬ 
vist deviation. That new forms of hege¬ 
mony at different levels have resulted from 
this development model has been spelt out 
elaborately by these scholars. 

Where this perspeaive slips into sub¬ 
jectivism IS in dealing with rationality. In 
its enthusiasm for attacking positivist ra¬ 
tionality and science it throws away the 
possibility of rationality that mav cut 
across cultures and science that may be 
true in many lands. It does not distinguish 
social organisation of technology from 
technology, rationality of a d^-ision from 
rationality. This is related to a lurking 
hesitation to identify the class basis of this 
development strategy. Eventhough these 
scholars have criticised capitalism and im¬ 
perialism as dommant world processes, in 
the same breath they criticise socialism 
saying that the state systems of both have 
unleashed the same processes of develop¬ 
ment, secularisation and militarisation on 
a worldscale. Granting that socialist states 
evolved bureaucrades and caused aliena¬ 
tion it may not be sound logic to ignore 
their class character as distinct from that 
of the capitalist states. Besides the search 
for alternatives in the indigenous tradition 
has led them to see tradition in an undif¬ 
ferentiated way. They see the pluralities of 


streams among them, reflecting social 
struggle. This has often led to gbriflea- 
tion of indigenous tradition, often homo- 
geni^d into more or less the Hindu view 
of life. Thus it has gained acceptability 
among the conservatives despite protesta¬ 
tions by the alternative proponents that 
their theory is not conservative rationa¬ 
lisation of traditbn. On the one hand the 
alternative perspective heavily relies on in¬ 
digenous tradition and on the other it 
does not present a class critique of the 
system (the critidsm of state has often 
centred on leadership’s deddons, style and 
choice rather than its sodal character). 
Hence this eloquent intellectual trend 
seeking alternative remains a permissible 
dissidence within the ambit of capitalism 
both at the national and at the interna¬ 
tional level. At the same time this trend 
belongs to the forces of democratisation 
of terms of discourse. 

What we see around us is an intellec¬ 
tual turbulence arising out of people’s 
democratic upsurge Throughout India 
there are movements of various kinds 
which do not fit our intellectual cate¬ 
gories. In the western systems capitalism 
has reasserted some of its classical pro¬ 
perties after half a centuiy of structural 
adjustment. Socialist systems have ex¬ 
perienced catalytic changes since the twen¬ 
tieth congress ol the CPSU and the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution and are 
undergoing significant restructuring at 
present. The post-colonial wuild created 
Its own rigidities based on the inheritances 
of the colonial past When the old cate¬ 
gories are getting exposed new rigidities 
are likely to emerge. A subaltern perspcc 
live, an alternative science or an argument 
stressing the autonomy of the ethnic 
dimension may be a cieative theorisation 
at one level, but pushed to an extreme it 
can grow into a new rigidity. The radical 
critique of devebpment and militarisation 
in the west in the late sixties developed its 
own rigidities facilitating a conservative 
social science backlash. The theory of 
socialist modernisation in China under 
Deng Xiaoping has similarly questioned 
each and every formulation of the 
Cultural Revolution. That experience has 
to be kept in mind. 

What we are looking fur is a bunch of 
keys to unlock the structures of (lower 
underlying the prevailing framework of 
knowledge Scattered keys are being thrown 
around ex|x)sing the terms of discourse 
now colonial terms, now bourgeois terms, 
now Brahminie and so on. How to link 
up these hegemonies, string together a 
bunch of keys to democratise the to-ms of 
discourse is the questbn. That is inevita¬ 
bly part of a larger democratic struggle. 
In that struggle creative theory pl^ a role 
by revealing the terms of discourse and 
replacing them by terms that may be both 
democratic and true 
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Political Economy of European Socialist 

Systems 

4run Bose 

Marxiam and Political E(‘«>nomy of Socialism hv K K Das Gupta, Stcriina 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1989. Rs 225 


THIS 400 page book is tightly packed «ith 
detailed information about the how’s and 
why’s of ‘real life’ t-uropean socialism i e 
of the communist party managed socialist 
systems of the and the ‘peoples 

democracies’ as contmuoiislv e\ol\ing 
systems (only Albania is cmirel> cvrludi d 
from Its scope) The book belongs c sen 
tialiy, to the genre ot compendia and not 
of analysis (whethei like V s Didayans 
Mairoeconomu Models (1981) oi his laii st 
woik of pure analysis inter ^o\en with grip 
ping statistics and social comm* nts Orhtts 
of the Global Ftonorns (1988)) 
Nonetheless, the book is (lavnured, almost 
at every point with a Maisian new of the 
world of socialism the author s own a' w< II 
as of thost mans writers livinc in commu 
nist-managed socialist vtniii lus who have 
tried hard to adhere <o such a view 

The authoi ttnphaiicalls rejects the 
opimon which he attributes to tVui Swee/y 
that Mar>i,sm is relecani foi understanding 
and ending capitalism bu not scry rclesant 
for building (or delending) socialism Maos 
of his fourteen chapters also focus on the 
extent to which, explicitly O' iniplicirly 
whether in a laboured and tortuous manner 
or not, the discussions of siKialism in power 
in these countnes have repeatedly fallen back 
on Marxian concepts and tools of analysis 
So the book ts nghtiy given the title Marxism 
and the Political Economy of Sotiahsm, 
although private judgments ot readers may 
differ on the quality of both the Marxism 
and the political economy of socialism 
which IS revealed Indeed, if there is a deli 
ciency m scope, it is that it hardly pays any 
attention (cnticid oi otherwise) to landmark 
contributions of Barone, Ihylor, Lange, 
Chayanov; Kantorovich, Nove and Ellman 
which represent perceptive non-Marxian ap¬ 
proaches to a serious study oi the economics 
of socialism Of couise, this class ot omis 
sions can be justified These writers have 
received much attenrion and Das Gupta is 
anxious to focus on other wnters, living in 
soaalist uountnes, about whose work hardly 
anything u known m India (partly because 
m India there is an ingrained habit of look¬ 
ing at oonununist-managed sooalum through 
En^ish or French spectacles) On the other 
hand, omisnon of aU leferenoes to the works 
of the lU-fated Preobrazhensky, Bukharin, 
Fd'dmui. as well as Dadayan’s 1981 work 
IS puzzling. Dadayan’s nuqr be ‘too abstract*, 
but the same cannot be said of the works 
of the others. 


Though published in 1989, the book is 
stnetiv pre perestroika and pre glasnosi 
I heu IS nut c cn a single reference to these 
two words in the book, nor about the im 
pact of these two key words on all discus 
Sion of socialism ind capitalism cvei since 
they were adopicJ oflicially bv the r.ilinv 
( I'SU as the h IMS ot all thinking and prac 
ticc in the mid eighties But the relation o( 
the somtwlai dated’subject matter ot this 
book and the impact ot perestroika and 
glasnost IS all important \t the scry least 
It com) tics tiu many, sometimes hi/trie 
details of the iitimcrous different starting 
points oi these rather sensational develop 
men's Contraiy to widespread impressions 
perestroika ind glasnost did not drop from 
tne skies nvn sas it engineered only by a 
< IA KtiB unholy interchange, nor is ,t the 
fall out O' dc Stalmisation or (as is less wide 
Iv bclies'd) Nf khatl Gorbachev s detciniincd 
bid '<' coun'e intimidate an anti Ciorhaehc v 
maiorits it, the Cl'S!/ Central t oinini tee 
(probable a* ei his speech at Vladivostok in 
1986) f^i' siioika and glasnost have a long 
pre history b».th in the USSR and ihe peo 
pic s dcmociacKs Das Gupta's hook gives 
us usetui glimpses of this pre history 

Bv KDROP Moucis 

It IS fatrls well known that from 191'’ the 
Russian Bolsheviks were driven by a milie 
nartan vision of a socialist alternativ' to 
capitalism U hat the available literature, in 
eluding some which receive no attention in 
Das Gupta’s book reveals ts that in some 
cases consciously and explmtly, and in other 
cases half consaously and without acknemr 
ledgement, the Bolsh^k activists (including 
very active mtellectuals) took the help of 
macro models of the Marxian political 
economy of capitalism to work out tv danng 
mteiiectual improvisations, macro models ot 
the political economy of an evolving and 
developing soaalism This process started in 
1917, and ha,> continued almost without a 
break ever since (in spite of manv sharp 
discontinuities introduced bv Stahnisation 
and de-StaliDisation and partial re-Stalini 
sation) and has also devidoped not only im 
itativeiv but m highly original wavs, in 
almost all the people^s democraaes 

In most cases, there are acknowledge¬ 
ments to Maix (and Lemn, who never failed 
to acknowledge Marx as the source) It is 
easy to list at least eight such models 
(I) ‘Material balances models’ which made 


a total freak with fnglish (though not 
itcn,.h) ps’liti-d ccononiv and bou'geots 
nco via .vital cvoiukniu s vil all kinds, by put- 
tiny in the cdiiic ot the picture of ‘the cir- 
iilar I low of iLonomic life -the two-way 
iiiierdcpcndenvc of sectors (in place of the 
one «<i> asenui tioin fiicio's to products') 

I his was the basis of the Soviet CX>Fl RO 
rici iritivation plan drawn up h\ a commis¬ 
sion beaded by Gleb Kn/hirhanovsky in 
1920 

(2) Marx’s sihemts oi extended re produc¬ 
tion under la/ntalist propnitv relations 
adapted to disv uss the ncccssan proportions 
between output o( department 1 (producer 
roods) and of crpartmtni II (consumer 
goods) for the accelerated development of 
a socialist economy with minimisation of 
'lispropori'onaliu crises’ which are 
iinavoidabb under capitalism This became 
■ht siandi J d< ictiiiie ovci «long period, and 
IS derived from Ma-x s ( a/ntal volume 2, 
and bucirts'cd b> lenin s On Ihe So Oatted 
Market Quest on 

(1) An impic.vised mcvdel of primitive 
socialiM avwuinulatiun adapted by Picobrsz- 
henskv (and enJoised for a time by 
Bvikharm) which was improvised hv analogy 
with Marx's theory of pruiutise capitalist ac- 
cumul -ttion 10 \ did iie the change over from 
‘he lormuta ( M C to M ( M in Capual ’ 
volume 1 I h's supplied the rationale for the 
prai'ite of Sovivt coilcvtivisation (though 
not of the irij’ind statutes ot collective 
laritis which wcit v.olatcd bv political and 
icrroiivtiv fiat) as also si the bias against 
markets .tnd tiadc in a socialist economy, 
which persisted till very recently 

(4) htarx'y mcxiels of the ‘imperuhsm of 
free trade and of protection under cajHtu* 
lism, which were more or less independent¬ 
ly re diycovcicd m controversies over inter¬ 
pretations of NFP (New Economic Fob^) 
in the 1920s 

(5) The Marxian model of ‘the whole of the 
(national) economy organised like a single 
giant trust’, endoised by Lenin in State and 
Resolution and put into practice (along with 
a fragment of the ’pnmitiye socialist ac¬ 
cumulation* model) m the era of war com¬ 
munism, and (perhaps) during the Nazi oc¬ 
cupation of one third o( the tem'ory of 
European Russia 

(6) ( ode-named ‘the law of Value*, Marx’s 
model oi transformation of (labour-embo¬ 
died) values into prices of productioa 
{Capital volume 3), and to a much lesser ex¬ 
tent, Marx’s discussion (also in Capiial 
volume 3) of the transformation of ‘Market 
values into Maiket prices’—have been 
refcience points for almost all discussions 
of socialist pricing of the Marxian kind in 
the USSR and the people’s deirocraaei. 
(However, Marx s theoiy of absolute ground 
rent contraposed to the Ricardian theory of 
differential rent without which his theory 
of value* cannot be understood in its final 
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approximation, ha« suffered (rom gross 
Mglett) 

(7) Marx's model ot sowialism. iht. first 
ttage ol Lommunism’ where absolute and 
relative scareiUes enjoin a eoninindits 
economy based on the pnneiplc of trom 
each according to his poacis, to eaeh aeee'r 
ding to his V ork sketched in his < nnqut 
ttf the Gotha Programme has been the 
reference point ot all discussion of the role 
of incentives and wage iniome difterenccs 
m socialist economies 

(8) Lenin’s model oi capitalism where com 
petition has been repla,.ed by industiy wide 
monopolies as the‘material basis ui socia 
lism, foreshadow^d lo some of L ngels' No/es 
on Capital This ha** been the ideological 
basis, seldom erphcttls acknowledged, ol the 
strategy of amalgamdting firms nto Big 
Economic Organisations (BtOs) in the 
USSR, Poland, Hungary the Ciciinan 
Democratic Republic, Bulgaria and Rominta 
extensively discussed in Das Gupta s book 

The material compiled by Das Gupta in 
his narrative is sometimes telaied to the logic 
of these Marxian models ot soaalisni espli 
ally, and sometimes not But they make bet 
ter sense when related to one or the othei 
of these models The .hange ovirs trom one 
of these models to anoihei in Luropeaii 
socialist societies have been instane,s >1 
*ievolutionaiv restructuring oi pcrestioika 
with mostly negative political openness oi 
glasnost, atcoiding to the changing ciieutn 
stances of mternitional and national 
politics, economics and technologs, in the 
past 70 years Tlieic hive even been brief 
spells of positive glasnost i spec tally wnvn 
the Bolsheviks allied bnetlv wi»h the lelt 
Socialist Revolutionaries in a coalition 
government in November 1917, or when in 
the twenties the Bolshevik Partv refused to 
aUow inner partv stiugglts to be converted 
into outer party struggles with death penal 
ties, imprisonment for life and exile itnpos 
ed on victims of a majority dicatorship 
withm the Bolshevik Party (or other parties 
belonging to the Communist International) 

Thus, the materials brought together in 
this book remind us that the cuirent peres 
tmka IS by no means the flr->t, nor is tlK cur 
rent glasnost (to which, however, Das 
Gupta’s compilation relates only very in 
dir^ty, if at all) without some precedent 
What also comes through from this compila 
lion IS that there has never been a serious 
debate as to whether there have been eon 
ceptual and logical flaws m any oi 'hese 
Marxian models of soaalism whu h need to 
be corrected, and which can be corrected 
However, his concluding chapter In Lieu of 
a Conclusion’ does render a service by 
meeting this problem head-on, by sizing up 
the now extensive literature of socialist and 
Marxist dissidence, and by exploring the 
posnbibbes of applying the Marxian con 
cqR of alienauon to assert that “The reform 
in the superstructure which aims at transcen 
ding the alienation of the party from the 
maases and that of the state from its cituens 


to pave the way for a harmonious inter 
action I e tween the base and the supcrvtruc 
lure hts to come from within and not bv 
ail overthrow ol ttie pnsent sueiaiist system 
(P 191.) 

M the time ot writing this review the mav 
vniiid like T pious hope Has not the t PSl', 
aliinutd liom the masses’ taken the lirs* 
latetui step towards restoration ol capitalist 
property relations ind exploitation bv 
paiavitie rent collection by decreeing long 
term inlitiuiblc rights to sub lea>c tarm 
land and factoiies (taken on lease in the lust 
instance trom the state tor collective sell 
employment)' Has not the Chinese C P mnr 
ched much tuither and mtsappiopri ited the 
concept ol ‘openness’ to legi l»te for i 
rceimc ot non ernirol over ( hinese poliiu s 
bv III all poweilul Hirer pxny mijoiitt 
'vhicl howenei opens i,p Chinitocveis 
lorni 1 1 exploitation by mtcrnation il and 
national eipital' However, ther, i ilso 
evidence that if the nlienaicd Soviet '■iid 
Chiiie'c masse-, teiuse to icmain helpless 
pr sonet ot existing ‘present day soeulism 
thev an ilso unlikely to jump Iron the 
frying jianof ousting socialism imotfi fire 
of ciisi ridden world eapitai.em where to 
paixnhrese Maix slightly, not even the 
golden chains’ but the ru ’> or polished non 
chans ot eapit-ii sm await most of then (t> 
trpi loi a few bmirgeoise woik«rs and 
peasant.) 1 he explosive word eoimpuon 
has become the focal point of political 
economic reform in China, which has set 
hundieds sf (hou aiids of Chinese students 
vm* also thousands ol woiktrs (one of 
whom has already been sentenced to death) 
marching The process has also begun n the 
Soviet republics more in the non Russian 
republics but also m Moscow, Icningrad 
and in Kiev in the Ukraine (where consci 
vativc defenders ot ihe fundamental right of 
the party to be eoirupt are losing in some 
key elections) Ihe drive of the masses to 
curtail communist coriuption of powet is 
unlikely to defy the laws of nature and tii 
throne permanently capitalist propcity rela 
tions which ensure the right to corrupt and 
be corrupted Das Gupta’s prescription for 
solving problems of alienation ‘within 
socialism’ mav turn out to be a prognosis 
a^ to how events will shapes well at a 
prescription as to how he would like them 
to take shape For 70 yeais repeated anempts 
at perestroika and glasnost have been tike 
irreversible present day events casting giant 
shadows before 

CouNfRv SPtcinemu- 

As already mentioned above, the scope of 
Das Ciupta’s study is very wide the whole 
ot communist managed Europe, except 
\lbama, is rovered 

The tacts presented clarify several issues 
about pie-poestroika and pre-giasnost 
developments in these countries since the 
end of the second impenabst world war 
(which. It IS now clear was ultimately im- 


perialtti on all thtee sidtts. the Axis side as 
well as on the side of the dominant partners, 
capitalist and the communist, of the ‘anti- 
Hitler coalition* heroic attempts to trans¬ 
form It into an all peoples’ war were oniv 
partially 'uccessful) 

He reminds us that neithei the German 
Deiiiocraiic Republic (wheie, with the now 
almost forgotten Berlin upnsing, which 
shook Benold Brecht was the first correc¬ 
tive to t scKialism .niposed by the victorious 
Soviet Red \rmy), nor in the Hungarian 
uprising against a corrupt regime of Hunga¬ 
rian communist puppets ot an essentially 
social imperialist Soviet communist regime^ 
noi even in the Polish upheaval ot workers 
led b, the Solidarity movement, has there 
been a maw movement for the outright 
lestoraiion ol capitalist property relations 
Fven the Solidarity movement. Das Gupta 
informs us, ‘never questioned the sociidist 
character of the state and society" (p 226), 
and goes on to substantiate this claim faiJy 
convincingly by quoting S<vlidarity docu¬ 
ments which are hardly known outside 
Poland tp 227) What will perhaps surprise 
most readers is Das Gupta’s considered ver 
diet lepeatedeveninhisconcludingchapter. 
that c jntrary t.> (he almos’ universal im 
pie.sion in ‘he west ind in India, even 
\iig«ilavia, whiih has gone farthest m ex 
pciimcnling with the chimera of 'laisseijam 
socia'isni iwhich is as much a contradiction 
in teims as ‘laitse*. Jatrr capitalism’, 
something which neither \dam Smith nor 
the physiocrats ever preached), has not tried 
vcl to restore capitalist property relations 
within Yugoslavia, as much as China, or 
even the USSR (with its sub leasing decree) 
has done By documenting the little-known 
facts of Romanian economic reforms (with 
no political refoims whatevei) he drives 
home the point that even the most conser 
> ative communist-managed regime m exis 
fence (with the possible exception of 
Albania) has not biwn entirely immune to 
at least some attempts to invoke ‘change to 
resist changd*, which has never succeeded 
elsewhere (least of all m Poland or Hungary) 
to fend off genuine change indefinitely 

However, what has just been noted is in 
sad contrast to what appean to be a large 
blind spot as regards the senous attempt to 
‘humanise socialism' by the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party under the leadership of 
Dubcek, which probably had at the time a 
higher proportion of workers as members 
than any other ruling Communist Party 
(with the possible exception of the CPSU) 
If ever there has been a senous attempt fnmi 
within a rubng CP to disalienate the party 
and to esubiish a genuine soaalism under 
the collective sdf management of producen, 
and to challenge, without adventurist et- 
cesses. Sonet soaal impenalism imposed on 
the basis of the Brezhnev doctruia it was thit 
one But the entire episode a dumiased by 
the author m a cr^c, non-committal 
reference to the ‘snuation of 1968 uhimate- 
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leadHlk to Soviet intervention jtftd the' 
ouster of Oubcek’ (p 251) 

OBJbCTlONS 

There arc some other omissions in the 
book to which objections can be raised 
;rhere are also some arxuments which ate 
hard to understand, and still harder to ac 
cept Some ol these are advanced by scholars 
in communist countries, which base been 
recorded without enticism by the author 
Others relate to the author’s own remarks 

lo the tirst category K'long sc*veril 
statements on technical rconomic matters 
The most remarkable is an argument by 
N A Ikagolov, introduced by l>a$ Gupta as 
The eminent Soviet economist* which seeks 
to treat variable and fixed capital as being 
on the same footing with a distinction bemg 
made between advanced and actually utilised 
capital in a year (which) are not the same 
except in rare cases’ when the turnover 
penod is one year (p 71) For some purposes, 
one mav simplify analysis bs assuming a 
uniform one year turnover penod and that 
the wage (i e, variable capital) is idvarccd 
for one year But in that case, it is dso i iiln 
ed over one year unless th> worket is a 
bonded labourer Another is ihc ama/ing 
statement of Soviet scholars quoted in 
Cieriiian tiaiislation dated 19'’4 that the 
‘transitional stage of the lower stage of com 
miintsm or socialism lefcirsd to in Mais’s 
Critique of the Ootha Protrammi refcis ts 
(1) the period of restoration of the socialist 
economy ’to the level before the revolution’, 
and (ii) ergo ‘there was a transition period 
trom 1917 to 193/ in USSR satislying the 
contention in the C riuque of the Gotha Pro 
gramme’ (sic) (p ^0) in this case, ol course. 
Das Gupta does record that he ‘does not 
agree with the contention that the period 
from 1917 to 1937 conforms to what Marx 
described as the transitional phase* (p SO) 
But then. Das Gupta is ambiguous on the 
ail* important question of whether gtound 
rent should or should nut be included in 
socialist price formation (pp 272-73, 30S) 
and he puts forward an at best unnecessary, 
and at wmt convoluted argument that ‘utih- 
ty’m standard economic parUmce is not the 
same as Tise values’ in Marxian termmology 
(p 279), and that the latter express 'physical 
and mental satisfaction of a person' whidi 
are not (skJ ‘reflecuons of subjective factors 
as utility is’ (p 280) What then ate 'subjec¬ 
tive factors’ connected with sausfacuon? 
Psychic sausfaction which is neither ‘friiy 
steal nor mental’7 What will perlutos worry 
a Marxist pohtical economist more than this 
esoteric hatr-s|ditting is the author’s am* 
biguous position on the untenable phrase 
'non-capitalist path of development’, 
althou^ he does challenge Soviet Schtdais 
who try to legitunise the concept m a cMs- 
api^icatton to "the transition of (contam- 
pocary) devdopug countnos (simh as India) 
to sodaliim tiuough bypassmg the cairitalist 
stage of development by harking back to 
Lenitfs cha r acterisation of pre-cajdtalist 


Thrkestatt’k transitioh to sodalitt property 
relattonk’’(pp 0667) Does he reject this 
false, non Marxian perspective or not) b is 
the considered view of the reviewer that there 
can be no such thing as a ‘non-capitalist 
development* in the epoch of world capitalist 
imperialism which is not socultst in terms 
of Marxian concepts, and the question of 
us empirical verification does not, thertfoic, 
arise 

Phhosophv 

Finally, ii is now clear that Marxists and 
Marx interested -.ocial theorists, including 
the activistic ones, must engage in radual 
re thinking m ,hc search for new starting 
points for communist managed socialist 
scKieties at every level technological, 
economic pohiKai and, not least, phtio 
sophic Das Gupta doev go deep into philo 
sophic questions but there are some dis 
concerlmg remarks What does he mean by 
saying that ‘‘Th< theory of knowledge which 
answers the question of what we under 
stand by the ittm reality’ in a given set of 
conditions did not remain the same for 
the two systems after the establishment of 
•dificrent eii lom'c systems” after which 
‘Ii be ame generally accepted that the 
reality cannot be the same or unique it 
became segmented into ditfmnt systems 
with dtssimil 11 uuild views (weltanshauung) 
toi interpretation But interpretation of the 
course and niture ol sorio economic 
development does not depend on world 
views alone, but on important conceptual 
and practical questions as wdl This is what 


has been accepted tn this andysU" (pi) In 
other words, this long statement seems to say 
that ‘world views’ (welunshauungs) ait em¬ 
phatically not lo be confused with ‘views of 
the world’ fwhich subsumes knowledge of 
all clashinv 'world views’ and also all con¬ 
cepts 05 we//as all (objective) lealitiesoui 
there outside the mind) But if this is so, 
how an the author also sav that “ the 
essence ol one of the important moditica- 
tions of the law ol value m socialism” u the 
one by which the sc called ‘metaphysical’ 
category of ‘value’ (or socially necessary 
labour expenditure embodied in a unit of a 
.ommoditv) by conn oiis eft^ort is led to cor¬ 
respond to a real category (i e, the planned 
price)’’ (p 318)7 Does the author endorse the 
extreme de-constnictioniu Althussenan doc 
trine (hat there is in the Iasi analysis an ‘im¬ 
passable gulF between metaphvsKal ‘world 
views’ and social realities about which these 
world views are cuncoctcd'’ If so, is he not 
agreeing with rather than rejecting the 
‘generally accepted view with the disastrous 
coioUarv that to one vim accepts capitalism 
can evei be convinced to become a socialist, 
since thcie is no wuv by which anvone can 
cross fiom ibt world lew of bourgeois 
knowledge to the view ol the world of 
socialist knowledge’ 

Das Ciupta closes his bcHik with a welcome 
siiicture against radicalism m the west’ 
wh( se ladKalism otten ' boils down to in¬ 
consequential scholasticisir and attacks 
on ‘existing socialism ’ because “they are 
more keen to transfer their stagnant 'intdlec- 
tual technology’ whether it is Marxism, 
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McUdism. vui*Manism and and*socialisin 
to the Uii^ world” (pp 398-99). This needed 
saying, and I can understand his indigna¬ 
tion. Many yeais ago, I came actoss such a 
western radical’s review of a book written 
by an Indian on Marxian political economy 
(with specific applications to the conditions 
of developed and underdeveloped lapita- 
lisms and socialisms) Inter olia, this western 
radical questioned the riitht of an Indian to 
analyse conditions unuer developed sosia- 
lism, without, of couise, forgoing his own 
light to do so! But it is lortunately not true 


TflE radical student mcwemeni ot the sixties 
in the United States has had an ambiguous 
legacy on American culture and politics. It 
raised the political consciousness of a 
generation and contributed significantly to 
an Vsppositional mentality' that was teflected 
in music and social relations as well as in 
politics. It drew on a wellspring of idealism 
which also manitested itself in the Peace 
Corps and in aspects of the Kennedy- 
Johnson ‘Great Society’ programmes. The 
movement also sowed the seeds of its own 
destruction through increasingly militant 
and ultimately violent politics. James Miller 
has caught the spirit of a segment of the 
•political culture of the sixties in his study- 
half biography of scveial key movement 
leaders and half history of the Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS). the key organisa¬ 
tion of the period. 

“Democracy is in the Streets” is valuable 
because it provides a discussion of some of 
the key people in the movement. It is in¬ 
complete and even somewhat distorted for 
the same reason—the choice of the group 
which was basically responsible for creating 
the SDS and shaping its early direction by 
no means reflects the range of politicrd 
orientations of the period. Nevertheless, the 
book is evocative of an important period in 
American political life—an era lost in the 
cynicism of the Reagan years and the rise 
of the 'yuppies'. James Miller chose a dozen 
or so individuals to reflect what he saw as 
the driving force of the period—idealism, 
a combination of American pragmansm and 
radicalism, and a willingness to try new 
approaches to politics and social change. 
The key individual, Tom Hayden, remains 
active in American politics as a state 
legidator in California, husband of lute 
Fonda and leader of an informal west coast 
Ubenl-radical coalition. H^en, hrom a 
conservative middlewestem background, was 
tadicalised at the University of Michigan, 
where he edited the campus newspaper and 
eventually joined SDS and became its most 
Influent^ leader for a period. Several of the 


that alt western radkab ate Hk^ Kalidas 
when he was trying hard to cut off the 
branch of the tree on which he wav sitting. 
It IS not quite true that all of them enjoy at¬ 
tacking ‘existing socialism’ because ‘it docs 
not spell any danger for them’ There are 
some who do tcalise the danger for them if 
svKialism IS obliterated, since they aic urgent 
ly concerned to escape from the black future 
of developed capitalist societies They 
criticise ‘existing socialist societies' mure in 
sorrow than in anger, as does Das Gupta 
himself 


other key figures also came from the Unisvr 
sity of Michigan. A1 Haber, son ot a liberal 
college piotcssor, was a key intellectual 
leader in the movement. Sharon Jeffery, 
another Michigan student, also assumed a 
leadership rule. The family backgrounds, 
ideological orientations and activities of 
these, and several other leadeis, are discussed 
in some deiul Miller uses them as pioxies 
lot political activists of the period. 

The SDS, at least in the euly sixties, was 
affiliated to the League for Industrial 
Democracy (LID), a social-demociatic 
educational organisation with strong tics to 
several of the progressive labour unions in 
New York. The LID was not at all pleased 
with the more radical direction of the SDS, 
and tried, ultimately unsuccessfully, to reign 
in its student affiliate Th^ kv bri^e ffguie 
was Michael Harrington, an LID member 
and. in his thirties at the time; in touch with 
the student generation. Harrington had just 
published The Other America, an influen¬ 
tial book on poverty, and svas widely 
respected. He felt that the Sl% leaders, who 
were new to radicalism, did not have a suf¬ 
ficiently strong anti-communist position. 
Harrington, with the hindsight of twenty 
years, now feels that the LID leadership was 
too harsh on the SDS and that the break was 
an error. Generational politics played a role 
in the development of the New Left 

A key document in this book is the Port 
Huron Statement, which Miller sees as one 
of the most important political manifestos 
of the period and a symbol of a new ap¬ 
proach to American radical politics. The 
statement was drafted by 'R>m Hayden and 
revised at an SDS conference in 1962. It 
reflects the concerns of the newly politicised 
campus-based movement for social change. 
It is remarkably free of the ideological bag¬ 
gage of previous generatiotu of American 
radicalism and is, in many wqrs, an 
‘American’ political document for social 
change Miller sees it as the rallying cry of 
a generation. He might well be too opti¬ 
mistic—many of the students who became 


pr^tidied after 19M hnd ni^ hairt 
Port Huron Statement. 

The intei meshing of several political 
concerns is nicely portrayed in this book, 
indeed, one of the reasons for the rise of the 
SDS was Its ability to link concerns such as 
the newly emerging civil rights movement, 
anti-war issues (the Vietnam war was not yet 
in the consciousness of nuiny students), and 
a desiie to work for social equality. (>m of 
the lust initiatives of the SE>S was a series 
of campaigns to organise poor people in 
several 'inner city' areas. Hayden himself 
directed an only modestly successful effort 
in Newark, New Jersey A number of SDS 
leaders quit the university in order to par¬ 
ticipate in these off-campus movements, but 
their impact on the student population was 
minimal. Only later, when the Vietnam war 
heated up. did SOS gain a massive foltowing 
m the universities. Even this success proved 
a serious problem for the organisation, since 
the concept of ’participatory democracy', 
which IS discussed in detail by James Miller, 
made quick decision-making difficult and 
hamstrung the national leadership. Indeed, 
several key SDS were unable to function 
under these circumstances 

T be various changes in the SDS up to the 
national trauma of the 1968 Democratic 
convention in Chicago, when the police 
‘rioted’ and student politics became signi¬ 
ficantly radicalised, are chronicled throu{^ 
the eyes of the individuals portrayed in the 
book. It is an effective way of bringing the 
twists and turns of American student politics 
to life It fails, however, to take some key 
elements into account and does not provide 
a sense of the diversity of activism in the 
country. For example, the Berkeley student 
revolt of 1964, commonly seen to have 
started the mass student movment in the 
United States because of its wide coverage 
in the mass media, was not led by SDS and 
is not given much attention in this book. At 
the other end of the spectrum, the locally- 
initiated and locally-led activist movemrats 
at small (and often rather conservative) 
campuses around the country, some of 
which identified with the SDS in spirit, are 
virtually ignored. One cannot, of course; 
deal with everything in one book, but 
M’Uer’s concentration on the key leaders 
may well distort the reality of a complex and 
variegated movement. 

This book brings to life; as no other study 
has yet done; some of the pecqiie in key posi¬ 
tions of student leadership. It follows their 
thoughtt and careers. It shows than as 
sometima conftised and sometinies insphed 
individuals working for social change in a 
rapidly changing ai^ increasingly polarised 
society. It tdls, however, only pm of the 
story. It does not discuss the important 
precursors of the SDS and it is weak on 
chronicling the rank and flle of the move¬ 
ment. Ifet, H is a lively and valuahte book 
picdsdy because it brings at least a setment 
of the movement K> life 


Student Movement Revisited 

Philip if Altbark 

“Demfwmrj' J**StreHs”: Frtmi Port Huron to the Siege of (Ihirogo 
by James Miller; Simon and Schuster; pp 431, S 19.9S. 
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SPFXIIAL ABTICLES 

Assessment of States’ Own-Tax Revenues 
by the Ninth Finance Commission 

I'rdiihin H Prasad 

The Ninth finance CommisMon, nhich presiniut its first report m Jul\ IQ8H sicms to ha\e made t notable 
departure from the earlier Finance Commissions \sith regard to the methodology oj measurement of relatise taxable 
capacities and assessment of hehasioural norms Airh respect to the states’ taxes 


IMRODK n(W 

INDIA has a hdetal structuic consisting of 
states, union tcrnioncs and the union fheu 
are constitutional prostsions wliereb> urt un 
taxes are levied and collected bv the s'atss 
themselves and are termed is states own 
tax revenue Apart from this, the nihci 
sources of states' revenues art their non *av 
revenues share in the taxes levied and col 
letted by the union (either on its own or u 
the hehest of the states) and grants in aid 
Share in the central taxes and the gianit in 
aid which together forms the major compc 
nent oi the devolution of funds fiom the 
centre to the states is done on the ba^is of 
t ie recommendations of I inaiice ( omnus 
sions, a bodv which derives its lutbomy 
from the C onstitution of India i inancc 
Commissions while making such lecomnicn 
dations keep in view the rcsouue raising 
capabilities and needs of thi state govetn 
ments But at tin same time thc> also take 
caie that their recommendations Jo not pro 
duce laxitv in the 'tate governments etfoit 
towards mobilisation of tax and non tax 
tevenues and puts premium on the wasteful 
use of resources In this context, while 
assessing the states’ tax revenues the taxable 
capacities of the states and the related ques 
tion of adhering to normative approach to 
states’ taxes are referred to The Ninth 
Finance Commission which came into exis 
tence in June 1987 has presented its first 
report ui July 1988 ' Herein the commis 
Sion seems to have made notable departure 
from the earlier Finance Ckimmissions with 
regard to methodology of measurement of 
relative taxable capaaties and assessment of 
behavioural norms with respect to states’ 
taxes 

The question of concept and measure 
ment of rdative taxable capacity, whicli is 
closely related to ’ability to pay' taxes, has 
eluded the economists, financial advisers 
and administrators since the days of Adam 
Smith m tire late 18th century As a prac 
tical approach to the problem of measure 
ment, the tax performance norms have been 
statistically esdmaled from group behaviour 
of a set of mdividuals or a set of regions 

Thxable capaaty which IS presumed to get 
reflected by a bchanouial pattern is generally 
accepted to depend on mcome and needs, 
whidi in turn depend on soao-economic 
conditwas where the taxpayers or a group 
of taxpayers reside. Whm regional com- 


paiisun IS mxdt in this context within a na 
tion It IS generally assumed that the suppiv 
of public goo Is and xervees (which i$ either 
tree or highly subsidised or both) is evenly 
distributed Then'he behavioural respon>e 
of regions (or stall s) is obtained on the haviv 
of a inatheiiutKal tax function 
/ ^ ffP Q \ \ \ I ) (If 

where i is lax collected in the region F is 
population in the region Q is income o pio 
duction of the region Vi tv number of poor 
in the region, V is a measure of income 
distribution n the region, Vi is industrial 
incoirc, Vs i income from trade. Vs not 
primarv vector v mcome Vs is numbers liv 
mg in urban ireav Vj (J 7 8 m such 
that men) denotes number in jtb ockupt 
tion, and U Ccnotcs a stochastu divtiirbaiici 
or error term 

It will be seen that some of 'he tactois it 
tccting the tiv collection are overl ippir>(. 
Ih'v then tun involves a vcicc’ion of fac 
tors tor I suticiical treatment on the hicic 
of theoietical reasoning For example a 
selection ean he made as follows 
/ F(P y \ Vs V’. U) (2) 

where V is non pnmarv vector workers 
This function, in be suitably transfoimed 
(in per capiti terms) by dividing eaeh of the 
viriables (cxeept U) ^ P as follows 
/ P F(Q P \ i/P, Vs/P, V /P I ) n, 

The next piohlem is one of spceifving the 
'unction 111 the form of a mathcmatieal 


model (tor tegression anal/sis so as to 
nnhimisc error sum of square i e, T U^), 
foi example the foil iwing form 
S ¥■* H” (4) 

w here S denote s per eapita lax revenue, > 
denotes pci eapit i SDP H A and B denote 
espectivclv ratios of poor pofulation urban 
population and non p'lmarj wo'kers to 
population 

Ihcie ire however 'wo points worth 
noting in this eontext One is that if the stales 
aieidciiti live far as the variables influen 
ciiig the pci capita tax rev> nue is conced¬ 
ed avenge value ot per apita tax, S , 
nnimises the II' I (S S )* and it 
can be treated a bchxv niiai norm The 
dt ergeiice from the arithmetic mean iv then 
treated IS retleciing thi tax effort The 
other iinpoiiant point is that a particular 
stare mav h ivc some factors nfluencing tax 
revenue whicti are spec ifi to that state and 
e Min « be sjitcilied in the modd I or exam¬ 
ple a region m iv have i topographical ter- 
r un where onlv motorised \c hi Ics for trans- 
poit (to the exclusion of cycle, cvcle nckshaw, 
bullock trtv, c»c) arc usvd Sueh a situation 
uia> reduce the taxable eapaeilv of the 
region Sinnlarlv a region may have very 
eold viiowing weathci all the year round 
vh Cl enhances the relative cost of living 
and thereby reduces the tuable capacity of 
the region fhevc are some of the extreme 
illustration., tc dii e home the fact that some 
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ftcton at weaiher, topogn- 
pln^ and toaal condition& and the tax ef¬ 
fort* which though cannot be specified in 
the model, can nevertheless affect the tax 
pntormance either way, positive or negxtive 
Moreover, the specifiable factor cannot all 
be possibly included in the model because 
their numbers ina> be too large However 
when the technique of icgnsston analvsis is 
adopted to estimate the tax peitorinanu 
behaviouristic norm lot the slates, the in 
elusion nt slate dummies in the regression 
analysis is done with a view to have a 
qualitatise estimate ot these so t ir thev are 
state specific, otheiwise. they to ’r 'I e part 
of residuals 


Ml iPt t 

The model which was jccd toi iictcinun 
ing the taxable capacities and 11 ' efforts ot 
the slates by the commission is R \ ' 
M** e' where R •Iri.otes p<*i capita tax 
revenue, \ denotes per capita SDP, M per 
cent of non primary sectoiol SUP to total 
SDP, X the l^ren/ ratio of consumer expen 
diture distribution computed from the 38th 
round of NSS data (Ninth Tinancc ( ommis 
Sion, Annexure, p 39) A pooled time senes 
(1980 81 to 198^ 86) and cross section (14 
States) observations with time dummies and 
state dummies were used tor the results 
obtained through multiple regression 
analysis In oiderto improve the explanatory 
power ot the regression evi.mate, the smtes 
were divided into thice groups and the final 
results were (Stained The abo c niudel 
alongwith time and state dummies explain 
ed more than 99 9 per cent of the variation 
(Ninth Finance (omnussioii, \niievure, 
p4l) 

In interpreting these lesults it stem that 
the commission fas ascep*ea the position 
that the esiiinatcd coctficients of state diiin 
mies IS indicative ot tax effort ot the state 
government The‘residual approach was a* 
yected and the dummy variable approach 
was adhered to so as to isolate and estimate 
the extent of impact of the tax effort on the 
tax performance (Ninth I inance Commis 
*ion, p 13) tv hat is not realised is that this 
substitution IS ot no avail in this context It 
IS a well known fact that whenever a new 
variable is added to a legression model port 
of the random errer ot the pavious model 
gets explained b, the paiameHr ot the new 
variable (even ddumiT}>) Iti theiefoic; tm 
proper to piesume that the pan ot random 
error reflected bv the dun my iv due to th< 
'tax effort’ alone In case tnc whole of 
dom error gets retlee*ed (i t when R* 
0.999), this piesuinption is altogether 
imtenable tVhat is assumed here is that the 
atate-speciflc foetots’ impact on the tax per 
Isrmance is wholly due to the tax effort of 
<bc state government f hus, the commissioii 
takes a position that the ‘per capita ux 
ftvtnue’ depends only on the four factors, 
ttiat IS, the per capita SDP. the proportion 
ot non-primaty SDP to total SOP. the 
Ixirenz ratio and the tax effort of the state 
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No ocboDinltt rntthliii toft 
will accept tint position in the Indian 
context 

It has been a gross miscarriage of justice 
that the state-specific factors* impact on the 
tax performance, as revealed by the coefti 
cients of state dummies, has been wholly at 
' tnbuled to tax effort of the state govern 
ments It may also be worth recalling here 
that the dummy vanable has a veiy limited 
role. It, at best, can indicate whether the 
sample which is represented by the dummy, 
belongs to the same population oi not and 
if not, IS It higher or lower than the spec.fica 
tions But It cannot indicate the magnitude 
as to how much higher or how much lower 
For example, from the negative sign ot the 
dummies in the regression results, the in 
ference has been drawn that the three eastci n 
states (1 e Bihar, Onssa and ^cst Bengal) 
show poor ‘tax performance* (Ninth Finance 
Commission, Annexurc, pp^ 41) This or 
dinal measurement only signifies that, sav 
Bihat’s poor ‘tax performance is relative 
only to the states in the low income group 
One, therefore, cannot reiect (on the basis 
ot tius result) the assertion that Bihar s tax 
performance is better than that of Punjab 
The very purpose of tne analysis, thus seems 
tPhave bwn lost Moreovei the model used 
foi this purpose is bad both troin the point 
of view of economic thcorv and niiilic 
mdtical logic (as is evident from the <.oni 
panson with the one given S oqu'tion 4 


fABir \ 


Variables 

RegrtsMon 

Co 

effiaciits 

1 values 

1 Constant term 

3 1832 

1 ’114 

2 Per capita SDP 

3 Percentage of i ural 

00014 

00061 

poor to population 



(computed from 18th 


round of NSS 

4 Ratio of urban to 

-0 54X0 

4 04X1 

total population. 19810 S727 

18908 

S Ratio of non- 



primarv workera to 
population, 1981. 

0 7822 

4 9063 

R* » 0 9785, R - 

09689 


TABir B 

Vhnables 

Regression 

Co 

efficients 

1 values 

1 Constant term 

4 9391 

2 7344 

2 Per capua SDP 

3 Per capita non- 

-0S8S9 

17219 

pnmary SDP 

4 Pereenuge of rand 

0 5749 

21251 

poor to popolaiion 
3 Ratio of uriMD to 

-06635 

5.2240 

total population 

6 Rmio of non- 

04391 

31423 

primary worken to 
popididlon 

06301 

41188 

V » 0.9863, R* - 09778 



artiovelL 'tN another drtor arises Dorn 
the fact that the nunmr of observations 
were less than what is esseniially required 
for the use of dummv variables The para 
meters estimated in the three income gwaps, 
high middle and low, aic 11 12 and L 
lespeciively 1 he observation for cai.h stare 
has been six 'oi even less) and foi eicb 
period foui in the high income croup ind 
fise each in thi other two Hie sssential cot 
dition IS that the nu nber of obscisations for 
each class foi which a dummy is u ni must 
be higher than *'ic nunibei o* parameters to 
be estimated It appeals that it i' the anx 
ict> to impriw. the efficiency of the e tiinatc< 
by mechamcal use of statistical tools rather 
than ttieurt'ical consideiation and stn t 
adherence to the tcchinque ot statist ...d and 
evononicti v analvsis V inch ic fin i]t> lespoii 
sibk for the mui ints»y tesuf (labi 1 
Co'umnc 4 n I s) 

\ II RNM'Vl 

Ihe alitit 1 \c IS to use a ntodci whicn 
IS not only b i J on sound economic tvason 
mg and ni ithi in uical logic but g scs a nivh 
\ I iL of R tin It itinais ma the i he 
attnbuted i» he lav efforts of the state 
jove nnioiits e'en though <t may noi be 
wholly so fh esi iuals, in Het include all 
the t'ciois a' ..b are not ciihci cvplicitlv oi 
implicitly in inded in the mode' (meiu <'e 
ol the lav ells t of the state governmenlsl 
thu such I (unpt sas made f»ut the R'^ 
(-0 7110 w > not scry high Howcsei it 
piovided son » empirical support to tf'v 
hypothesis t'lat poor stares in order 'o 
mobilise rtsoutees lor boosting their plar ct 
forts are rather indulging in a lee el of taxa 
lion which pay be irijunous to their state 
economies I his aiio throws a dampei on 
the grfflipine of the states in the context of 
the tax performance 

As an illustration, tax performance beha 
siouial norir can also be estimated bv the 
model given in equation 4, say, toi the year 
1984 8^ using only cross-section data ot the 
14 major states The data for the analysis 
happens to be comparable SDP and jxr 
capita SDP from the report (Ninth Finance 
Commission Annexure, pp 27 28). other 
sectois’ SDP from J^tmates of State 
Domestic Product 0970-71—1986 8^ by 
Centra) Statistical Organisation, poverty 
populauon utio from A Thchmcal Note on 
the Seventh Plan qf India by the Planning 
Commission, States' Own Due Revenues 
from the Reserve Bank of fndut Bulletin 
November 1986 and other pi^ulation data 
from Paper 2 of 1983 of Census of India, 
1981 The results are as m DIble A 

Efficiencv of estimates are reasonabl]^ 
good, as IS evident from the value ot R" 
The effiaency can be (hrther unproved if 
one more explanatory variable; per capita 
non-pnmary SDP, n added m the model 
The iraulu are as in Ihble Bi^ven if the en¬ 
ure 137 per cent of the variance m actual 
tax revenue of I984-8S u attnbuted to tax 
effort of the state tovernment, not much m 


justKe seems to be perpetuatedl This is 
basicaliv a question of judgment and there 
IS no econometric or staustical method 
known (till date) which leads to avoidance 
oi such a judgment Mathematical models 
OI computers cannot absolutely negate the 
role of mind They onlv reduce the range of 
dihitratincss The hchasioural state-tax 
not ms which have been computed from 
S cap (OI Sj, IS given >n Pible I. column 3 

I he prohhni of miilticolltncaruy herein is 
relevant onlv when one is interested in the 
significance of the variables per se but 
neithc' the combined effect of the variables 
(i ( ove all explanatory power of the equa¬ 
tion) nor the normative estimate is affected 
bv It It will be seen that among the low in 
come group states on> two (i e Bihar and 
Raias'han) arc show ng slightly poor 'lax ef- 
lurt but Ciujarat s and Ihijab's (wh6 belong 
to the high iicome group) pei forinances are 
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Measurement of Stafies* Taxable Capacities 

Ninth Finance Commission’s Methodology 

Dipankor Coondoo 
Robin Mukherjet* 

The efforts made the Ninth f mame Commission, as required hy its terms of reference, to develop a 
methodology for estimating the taxable capacits of slates should be nelcomed Howeser, there are a number of 
problems, many of them technual in nature, ssith the methodolog adopted bv the commission and it should 
therefore be subjeited to (.ritual examination 


THE First Report of tht Ninth t-indn«.e 
Commission (NJ C ) hds direadv evoked von 
siderable discussions in i;u\erninent circles, 
particularly at the state 'csci, as well as 
among economtsts While the icport has 
boen complimented foi a iiiimbei o( unique 
features, eritieisms have also beem made that 
the scheme recommended lor 1989 90 is 
regressive and the ‘ appinath to i<s main 
award for 1990 9^ and its taiget for phas 
ing out revenue delicits at all levels b> 
1994-95 are bound to adveiselv atlect equitv 
welfare and growth |Guhan 1989] 

Perhaps the most significant departure ot 
the present teport trom the earlier ones was 
prompted by the terms ol reference of the 
commission requiring it to adopt a nor 
mative approach for assessing the leceipts 
and expenditures on the revenue account of 
the sutes and the centre 1 here should not 
be any dispute that ad hwi\m should he 
dispensed with as Hr as possible and 
thoefoie ihe attempts made bv the commis 
•ion, as required t y tne terms of reference 
lo d^Iop a methodology tor estimating the 
taxable oapacitv ol the states should be 
wricome It seems, however, that theic arc 
a number of problems, many ol which are 
technical in natur<„ with the methodology 
and It should therefore be subjected to 
cnticai examination Ihe purpose ot this 
note IS to draw the attention ot economists 
and econometruians lo this important 
feature ot the report and to put forward 
•ome observations on it 

TlIL Ml IHCIDOKK.S 

The methodology used by the f mance 
Commission tor measuring the taxable 
Rapacity for 14 m 4 }Ot states for the year 
i{M9 90 IS the regression technique It 
recognises two types of tactors which are 
likely to affect the level of pei capita tax 
revenue of a state, vi/, the factors relating 
to taxable capacity and those relating to tax 
effort, and implicitly assumes that these two 
types of factors are mutually independent 
Inie observed data on per capita tax revenue 
lue therefore regressed on a set ot explana 
Xory variables (like the per capita SDP, the 
IMoportion of non-primary sectoral SDP in 
and the lorenz ratio of the consump 
tien distribution of the state) to obtain an 
estimated taxable capacity function for the 
individual states, and the discrepancy bet¬ 
ween the observed value of per capita tax 
^revenue and the corresponding estimate is 

!t080 


taken to be pnmanlv due to the combined 
cflect ut the tax etfori vatiablev which ate 
omitted in the regression spectficatiuii f he 
pooled cross section and lime scries data for 
the states have been utilised to estimate a 
single function for taxable capacities by 
intioducing siatrwise and yearwisc dummy 
vaiiables On observing the non 
homogeneity ut the estimated taxable 
capacity tunctions across all the 14 stales 
considered in the analssis, the states have 
been classitied subsequentiv into thic-e 
groups (in terms of the level ot pei capita 
SDP) in an cf'oii to obtain ihrc^ distinct 
groups ot states euh having a homogeneous 
taxable I apacitv tuiiction fhe relative tax 
able capacities md Ihe corresponding cHi 
cicncx inelficiencv ut individual staus in 
terms ot tax effo't have been measured with 
iitcrcncc to these estimated giuup specific 
taxable capacity function 

I he Nl f methodologv summarised 
above and the empirical results obtained by 
IcIKiwing this methodology (which are 
presented in the NFC teport) give rise, as 
stated earlier, to some questions essentiailv 
ot a methodological nature These questions 
arc important and deserve to be resolved, lot 
the nature and the quality ol the empirical 
results arc likicy to be crucially dependent 
un whether ur not these questions can be 
lesolvcd In what follows, we briefly men 
non these methodological questions 

(I) Spenfication of ihe Regression Model 

The regression model considered m the 
empincal analysis includes three explanatory 
variables, viz, the per capita SDP, share of 
non-primary sector in SDP and the Loren? 
ratio of consumption, taken to capture tax 
able capacity of a state, and a Cob^Duuglas 
type functional form relatmg per capita state 
tax revenue to these variables has been 
employed 4s already mentioned, the 
methodology presupposes that the variables 
relating to tax effort are independent ot the 
explanatory vanables included in the regres¬ 
sion, so that the coefficients of the expla¬ 
natory vanables are not biased due to the 
omfssion of the vanables relating to tax 
effort and other determinants of taxable 
capacity ot a state, if there be any 

Is this assumption of independence em- 
I»ncally justiflaM^ If it is not, then the con¬ 
sequence of omission of the vanables would 
essentially be to bias the estimates of the in¬ 
cluded explanatory vanables (taken to reflect 


the taxable capacity ot the states) and, as a 
result, the estimated taxable capacity func¬ 
tion would no longer measure taxable 
capacity ot the states Doubts about the 
assumption have already been expressed by 
Bagchi as he writes “theic is also the 
possibility that tax elfoit itself is a function 
of the level ot de elupment of a state with 
increasing picssures tor public expenditures 
and may nut be an entirely exogenous fac 
tor’' IBagchi, 1989) 

Another inajc r ditticultx with the 
spcciltcation ot the taxable capacity func 
tion relates to its aggiegative nature The 
states collect Qualitatively different types ot 
(axes (taxable capacities in respeit ol which 
niav be dependent on dilltrcnt types of lac 
tors not all o*' which van oe proxicd bv the 
thiec c'oianatorv variables considered) 
Moreovei, the ■ ompos (ton ot the state tax 
icvcnue in terms ot the ditUrent tax types 
mav be widely ditlcrent across states In such 
a case, the existence ol an aggregate tax 
c apacily relation as used in the N( C exei 
else may be questionable I urthcr, one would 
noimally seek a causal tustitication ot a 
regression equaticm used in an cmpitiial 
economic inalvsis lsitpo>'Sibletogi>c such 
a causal justilication in ih present case’ 

(2) inahsis of Huniogtneily of tht Taxable 
( apat irv I urn lions 

Pasumablv foi want ot enough data, a 
fixed effect model of regression is taken as 
the basis foi empirical exercise in the NFC 
report and an attempt has been made to 
estimate a homogeneous taxable capacity 
function across states Given the sample size; 
the task of estimating a meaningful fixed 
effect model appears rather formidable For 
example, in the case ot the unrestricted 
model estimated by pooling the data for six 
years for all the 14 states, there are 84 sam¬ 
ple observations available for estimating 62 
parameters, induding the coefficients of the 
statewise dummies in the slopes and the in¬ 
tercept Appendix to the NFC leport men¬ 
tions that the period covered for the regres¬ 
sion analysis was 1980-81 to 198S-86 In the 
main body of the report (Sec 3.S of Ch III) 
however it is statedthat tlw pooling of cross- 
section observation! with tune .senes was 
done for the penod fiom 1980-81 to 1984-85 
This would mean that the numbo' of obser¬ 
vations was libtuaily 72 Is it possible to 
estimate any stable regression relationship 
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Quite umtosieadably, the empirical 
lesultt indicate heterogeneity of the taxable 
capacity Amctkm acron sutes. However, the 
tubiequent steps that are performed to 
identify sub-^ups of states for which the 
' taxable capacity functioas are homogeneous 
give rite to further questions. The principal 
component analysis which was performed 
to devise a composite development index (to 
be used for grouping the sutes) was based 
on eight variables. Of these; three of the first 
four variables {induding per capiu SOP) 
were earlier considered as explanatory 
variables in the regression analysis based on 
the dau for all the 14 states and were seen 
not to explain significantly the tax revenue 
As reported, the Hrst principal component 
would explain 60 per cent of the observed 
wiability of the eight development in* 
dicatorB, and the composite development in* 
dec was constructed by using the weights im¬ 
plied by the first prindpal component. Given 
the fact that a reasonably large part of the 
variance could not be explained by the first 
principal component, the uniqueness of the 
grouping of the sutes based on the com¬ 
posite devdopment index becomes a ddiat* 
able issue. Thus, the question arises whether 
one could have any alternative grouping of 
states with homogeneous taxable capacity 
function. If such alternative grouping could 
be ponible, then the sanctity of the group- 
wise homogeneous UxabM capacity function 
would become questionable Another ques¬ 
tion, which the results of the principal com¬ 
ponent analysis gives rise to concerns the 
spedfication of the functional form of the 
bask regression model of the Cobb-Oouglas 
form. It is rqmrted that the ranking of the 
states by the level of per capiu SOP is highly 
correlated with that based on the composite 
development index mentioned above Fur¬ 
ther, it is found that the regressions for the 
three sub-groups of sutes (classined by Uie 
level of per capiu SDP) are homogeneous 
in respect of the slope coefficients. This 
possibly implies that the slope coefficients 
in the basic model are independent of the 
level of per capiu SOP (i c; the elasticities 
of per capiu tax revenue with respect to the 
explanatory variables are not constant). 
Therefore, the question arises whether the 
Cobb-Oouglas specification of the basic 
regression model is adequate 

(3) Lbiear Restriction on the Coefficients 

In the final stage of the regression 
analysis, gioupwise htunogeneous taxable 
eapadty Ametiont have been estimated by 
Incorpo ra ti n g a linear restriction that the 
oocfliciaBU of the statewise intercept dnm- 
mks edthin eadi group add up to unity. It 
WPXrt* that the reported regression icsulu 
laMad to die Unear-togarithmic qiedflca- 
doa of the bask r^r^on model. If this 
be the cas^ it k not dear how a linear rcstrio- 
doe of the type mendoned above k war- 
noted. IntheiknatianwheRtheiheionaf- 
keting twdUe capacity are iadenendeat 
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of omission of the 1 ^ oi^inwICB reflect 
tax effort ftom the regression specification 
miQr be at follows: the mean effect of omis¬ 
sion of these variables would mult in a sute- 
wise intercept term. However, in the event 
some of the variables reflecting tax capaci¬ 
ty are also omitted in the specification 
(which is likely to have happened in the pre¬ 
sent case), no efficiency connotation should 
be attached to the multiplicative state-wise 
intercepts. Hence, the question of normalis¬ 
ing these intercepts does not possibly arise. 
Even in the case of omission of tax effort 
variables alone, one may, at best, postulate 
that the product of the sUte-wisc intercepts 
(in the original Cobb-Douglas specifleation) 
is unity. In such a case; the relevant rcstiic- 
tion in the hnear-logarithmk set-up would 
be that the statewise iatereepts added up to 
zero. From the reported results, it may be 
seen that the intercept for some of the sUtes 
is negative. Thus, these are the restricted 
retimates of tite linear-logarithmk spcafica- 
tion (since it is impossible to have a native 
intocept term in the multiplicative Cobb- 
Douglas specifleation). Now, if the linear 
restriction is indeed irrelevant, it is not clear 
whether the claim of efficiency of the 
estimates would be legitimate More impor¬ 
tantly, the effect of introducing an irrelevant 
coefficient restnetion may very wdl be quite 
dama^ng so far as the estimates of the other 
param^ers of the regression equation are 
concerned, and thus may significantly affect 
any policy conclusion haired oh the estimated 
regression equation with such an improper 
linear restriction. 

(4) Regression Results 

V/e may now pass on to the regression 
results inescnted in the appendix. It has been 
mentioned that a iaige numbo' of flinctions 
with several combinations of variables were 
tried out before choosing the ones txesented 
on consideration of tMr having the most 
satisfactory statistical propeitin. It is stated 
in particular that the reported *^uations 
hare been chosen for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing projections on three considerations": 
(i) the explanatory power of the equations 
should be high; (il) the residuals should not 
have a high degree of autocorrelation: and 
(iii) the signs of the regression coefficients 
should be on expected lines. 

The lesulu show very dearly thitt the ex¬ 
planations achieved are indeed remarkably 
high. It turns out, however, that among the 
economic variables only per capiti. SDP is 
signlflcant In other wocdi, roP k (bund to 
be the only signiflcaat determinant of per 
capita tax revenue But sdll no explanation 
)ias been provided Ibr retailing the other 
mm-elgniflcant varUUes. In fact, it k not 
even dear whether the legiessions were le- 
eattoiated by dropping the non-dgnificant 
viriabka and, if so; what Undof lewdk were 
oMitaied. Secondly, ainoe the valuea id the 
DJff atatktk have been preaeirted, one may 
pnaume thqt autocorrelation of the nsidiiak 
wu teated by udng the DurbiwWhtson test. 


The p r ob tom k how would owe appty and 
intarpid the DutblwWhtsob test in cam dr 
podwl cross-sectim tine series ikfa . 
Thirdly, nothing has been stated about the 
eqMed signs of the lepestka ooeflidenU; 
It is found that the estimated regression 
efficient for Lorenz ratio of consumption 
is positive for high and middle income states ■ 
but negative for the low income group. How 
can It be said then that the three considera¬ 
tions listed above were actually followed? 

Conclusion 

On the whole it seems tjiat the 
methodology followed by the NFC is quite 
innovative But there are a number of serious 
limitations and one may doubt if the pur¬ 
pose has been served. The moot question 
then would be to decide whether the resulia 
of the NFC methodology, as it stands now, 
should be accepted particularly since it haa 
serious practical implications. We would 
only like to state in this conttxt that we do 
not quite agree with Bagchi when he says 
"those who still hare reservations about tte 
normative approach based on econometric 
models (and some of them may be valid 
especially when that are severe limitations 
of data) hare to come up with alternative 
approaches whkh vrauld be more objective 
or less quesuonabtcT' (Bagchi, 1988]. The 
(act that one does not hare a better alter- 
natire at hand should not debar one from 
voicing objections against an easting or pro¬ 
posed methodology. 
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Cultural Foundations of a Nineteendi Cmtiiry 

Mathematical Project 

Mirav Raiiui 
S Irfon lld>ib 

fVe investigate here the context in which Ramchandra, a nineteenth century Indian mathematician, JmmaUst, 
populariser and social commentator, worked on A IVeatise on the Problems of Maxima and Minima. The work 
was original in that it sought to obtain the maxima and minima of a function from algebra and without using 
differential calculus. The project itself was nourished by the notion of algebra as a cultural metaphor, and it is 
on this count that it attracted the attention of the British algebraist Augustus de Morgan. The TYeaUsc; when 
placed against the background of Ramchandra's stance vis-a-vis the colonial educational policy, clearly reveals 
the beginnings of a still nebulous anti colonial politics, insofar as its professed objective is a mathematical levivifico- 
tion of an intrinisic but dormant algebraic predisposition of the Indian mind. 


IN I Kom C I ION 

BY the Hrst half ot the nineteenth centurN, 
the ttvani garde ol the InUian intelligentsia 
had acquired an appreciation of science, that 
was tailored to their socio-political expec 
tatioiu. Amongst other things, it proMded 
them with a secular forum for the articula¬ 
tion of a politics of change, irrespective of 
their religious persuasion. Ramchandra (for 
a short biographical sketch, sec appendix) 
hitherto studied as a man of letters, pioneer 
of modern Urdu journalism and social com¬ 
mentator, was also a mathematician and 
populariser of science. It is the latter dime- 
sion of his work that we seek to explore: Wc 
have elsewhere discussed' the context of 
Ramchandra’s popular science writing, and 
Us commitment to education. In this paper, 
we discuss the cultural and political factors 
that determined the choice of his 
*mathematical project’. The mtson d'etre of 
this work, we attempt to demonstrate, can 
be located within the colonial context and 
the then ongoing debates on the position of 
algebra and geometry in a liberal education 
This project is also moored in Ramchandra’s 
ccmuniuiMm to the advancement of science 
among the Indian populace. An internalist 
evaluation of Ramchandra’s work awaits 
another paper. The present study seeks to 
fathom why Ramchandra turned to the 
‘theory of equationii’ of a twelfth century 
Indian mathematician, to solve problems of 
elementary calculus. 

Aixjebra as Cultural Meiaphor 

As stated earlier, we shall examine Ram¬ 
chandra’s contribution to mathematics as 
well as attempt to locate this enterprise 
srlthin the context of the ongoing cMiates 
on mathematical research and its pedagogy 
in the nineteenth century. Ramchandra’s two 
books, A Thealiseon the Probkms of Maxi¬ 
ma and Minima, published in England in 
1859 and A Specimen^a New Method of 
Differential Cakuhis, ^kd the Method of 
Oonmeni Ratki puUidied in 1883, stand out 
aa a mathematical project rather than a 
meat ch programme in mathematics. This 


happens to be so, for his matliematu'al enter¬ 
prise IS (if not consciously) related to and 
partially determined by the given situation 
and Ramchandra’s perception of himself as 
a colonial subject. Such a strong assump¬ 
tion might commit one to the errors of naive 
Marxism, avoiding to which: ‘Science can 
be reduced entirely to ideological norms’, 
and ‘external history is the only history of 
science’.^ Although such an externalist 
determination may appear unwarranted,’ 
for as Restivo has pointed out; ‘...in science 
autonomy and philosophical involvement 
are not mutually exclusive:* Yet the natul% 
of Ramchandra’s project lacks opacity when 
viewed through the k^eidoscs^ of his other 
social and educational commitments. Ram¬ 
chandra’s mathematical project was unique 
in that no other mathematician, ‘Asian or 
European, at the time seemed to have con¬ 
sider^ working on it. However, at another 
level it can be demonstrated that the project 
attracted the attention of one of the leading 
Bntish algebraists of the time, Augustus de 
Mbrgan, for it was lelated to the ongoing 
debates on the foundations of algebra-a 
debate in which Ramchandra never really 
partiapated. 

Ramchandra’s mathematical treatises are 
dedicated to reviving the Hindu and Arabic 
spirit of algebra, to rdnstate the native 
(hsposition of thex people tint had, he felt, 
been eroded over the centuries. This seems 
to have been the typical response of the col¬ 
onised Indian intellectual in the nin^eenth 
century. Ihe revival of a glorious past was 
itself to become a metsqshor in colonial 
struggle. There is, thus, the potential for an 
immanent aa of transcendence manifest 
within his mathematical project, which is 
itself a consequence of a realisation on Ram¬ 
chandra’s part, of what Hod|8(ln In another 
context writes: ‘... we do matliematics one 
way, but we mi^t well do it another’.’ 

That this was the source of inspiration 
behind Ramchandra’s entoprise it also evi¬ 
dent in the rationale he-subfecribel to^ while 
making a cate for teaching the sciences in 
the load languages. Howewiv his intentions 
were in no way jingoistic, for his intentions 


weft that the Indian populace be abreast 
with the latest developments in the 
sctencev.* This is further revealed by the 
fact that he translated several sd^fk 
works from English to Urdu. The demand 
for teaching science in the local languages, 
as well as the attempt to devise other ap¬ 
proaches to the teaching of mathematics, k 
particularly noteworthy in that it can becoo- 
suued as an early critique of the hner 
MatauUyan educational policy, designed to 
produce clerks. 

Ramchandra's basic contribution to 
mathematics was in calculus and the thewy 
of equations. This is contained in the two 
works mentioned earlier. In this paper we 
shall refer to the first tat,’ which as Ram- 
Chandra mentions in his preface; attempts 
to put forward a new method for solving 
problems of maxima and minima in which 
quadratics and equations of higher degree 
are used, and in some casm these involve two 
or more variable quantitio. He goa on to 
wnte: 

Thu latter method I may venture to call a 
new method, because in all mathmiaticq{, 
works I have had access to; I have never laan 
a sii^ problem of maxima and minima 
solved by it, though it is used to reduce an 
adfected quadratic to a pure one in a great 
many works on algel»a.* 

We shall return to the treatise a gai n , but 
we shdl briefly discuss the laflueaoc of the 
orientalists and the nccepiad rending of nfam* 
teenth century historiaiis of mat h e m a ti cs OB 
Ramchandra. Ramdumdm had bem tuttied 
in the dassical Indian (Hindu and AoMc) 
tradition as wdl as the modern w eitero tradi- 
tion of mathematics, and VMS qulM IhmiliBr 
with t h e debates cokho ntin gan di tindWoo. 
Thoui^ he had icmi Bhaakanfa 
in the otigfatal Sanskrit, it aaantearMhi that 
be had been deeply influenoed by the Meaa 
of certain ninetmth century hialoriane of 
sdeaee tike CoMmooIbb; in pnitteidar Ua 
•AlsebnwiiHArUhmettemMAU HMa e t km, 
firm the Sdiukrtt Bn^mgupie end 
Bhaseam' (181U «id thn p snflw a to hb 
translation of Bhaakarh’i ffiaieMm Orithb 
count themnra two mteadsikm need fhr> 
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mctfaenMtlcf on the 
one band, thnt'wnt iidd to haw geometric 
foiukh^ioiia tawMcb the western tradition 
was particalaiiy predisposed, and the tradi¬ 
tions of Hfanhi and Ari^ ntathenunics that 
wen considend algebrdc The otfier view U 
4)e superiority that Ramchandra attributes 
to HMu mathematkt over Arabic mathe¬ 
matics in a popular artide written on 
Bhaskara is Urdu titled ZiArr Muhandis 
BHa$kan Ka} Before we consider the 
fimner aspect that requires greater discus¬ 
sion and onbrs a glimpse into the relevance 
of Ramchandta’s mathematical project, let 
us see what Colebrooke has to st^ about the 
latter> and thus locate the context of Ram- 
chandra’s views on Arabic mathematics. 
Colebooke writes: 


it must be conceded in favour of the Indian 
algebraist. that„.he appears to have been in 
possession of the resolution of equations in- 
vdving several unknowns, which it is clear, 
nor fairly presumable, tiMt Diophantus 
knew; and a general method for indeter¬ 
minate problems, to a knowledge of which 
the Cteeikn algebraists had (xrtainly not 
attained.'** 

Now, the Arabs had to translate Diophan¬ 
tus* Arithmetica to forge links between 
algebra and arithmetic, as welt as algerbra 
and geometry. Since Ramchandra was con¬ 
versant with the theory of equations in its 
contemporaneous formalism as well as that 
of the Bijagmita, he probably based his 
understanding of Arab mathematics in these 
terms. There were also Colebrooke’s open¬ 
ing lines that reflected the now questionable 
eighteenth and nineteenth century percep¬ 
tion of Arabs as scholars rather than inven¬ 
tors." Consequently, Ramchandra’s views, 
M apressed in his populist* article on 
Bhaskara, to whom he trac^ the lineage of 
his project, appear as the refracted version 
of ColArooki^s deduction that: 
fliis science in a more advanced state sub¬ 
sisted amemg the Hindus prior to the earliest 
disclosure of it by the Arabians to modern 
Europe.'* 

The purpose here is not to initiate a pur¬ 
poseless primrity dispute; either in favour 
of Ramchandn's mathematics or Hindu 
atgebiu. What we wish U> reveal here are the 
Intdiectual influences as well as the political 
situatitHi that precipitated in Ramchandra’s 
tnatite 

A legacy of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century history of mathematics is the often 
contested finding that Oieek mathematics 
wu geometric and demonstrative and the 
Hindu and .^abic traditions were algebraic 
and algoritluni& Roshdi Hashed has shown 
how m Arab mathematidan A1 Mah^ 
forged linkages between algebra and 
•eometry to study and theroby derive a 
thMiy of .cubic eqiiations, this study being 
by the demands of astronomy.'' 
W^ttte tite tradition of Hindu mathdnatics 
liMh dbMm tccMDCtric ud astronomical 

****^*rf ta> the texts of Bhadteta, but the 
fBido^ of them arc numericaL Conse- 


mathematicians; cultivate'algebra much 
more, and with greater success than geo¬ 
metry; as is evident from the comparatively 
low state of knowledge in the one, and the 
high pitch of their attaiiunents in the 
other.'* 

This, briefly, was the accepted understan¬ 
ding of the different mathematical traditions 
in the early nineteenth century. Ramchan¬ 
dra’s treatise was sent to the ^tish algebraist 
Augustus de Morgan, who caiivas.scd for its 
publication in England and drculation in 
"Europe, and even wrote a very detailed and 
refitting introduction to the book.'’ But 
before going in:u the treatise itself, it should 
be noted that it is within the framework of 
the foregoing discussion that De Morgan 
situates the purport arid merit of Ramchan- 
dra’s treatise. Like other mathematical 
thinkers of the time De Morgan also accepts 
that: “The (Hindu) sought refuge from 
arithmetic in algebra, the (Creek) sought 
refuge from arithmetic in geometry. The 
greatness of Hindu invention is in algebra”'* 
Having said so much he pins down Ramchan- 
dia’s effort as an essentially algebraic one: 
“Ramchandra has a much stronger leaning 
towards geometry than could have bera ex¬ 
pected hy a person acquainted with the Bi- 
jaganita, but he .hai; not the power in geometry 
which he has in algebra.”'^ 

Ramchandra's project commence.s from 
where the algebraic Bijaganita stops, to 
deduce an alternative way of solving simple 
problems in calculus. This project then is 
nourish^l by algebra as a cultural metaphor, 
w’hich as Spengler would put it, can be defin¬ 
ed and serves as mathematics usually oocs 
as a; ‘principle of ordering., the soul of that 
culture. Consequently there ate more mathe¬ 
matics than one;'” 

THE ‘Ramchandra Problem’ 

Given Ramchandra’s educational 
background, the fact that he was a teacher 
at Delhi College, the political and intellec¬ 
tual influences that went on to constitute the 
consciousness of the Indian inteUectuai with 
a western education, he set out on a distinct 
mathematical enterprise—-The Jhalise. That 
the problem was an original one in its own 
ri|d>t is testified by the fact that it had never 
been addressed in the framework within 
which Ramchandra had posed it. Frcnn the 
theory of equations as set forth in the 
Bijaganita. Ramchandra attempted to obtain 
the maxima and minima of a Unction with¬ 
out taking recourse to the preliminaries of 
modem cakuhis or geometry As De Morgan 
puts it “Ramchandra’s problem—1 think it 
ought to go by that name; for I cannot find 
thilt H MU ever current as an exercise of in¬ 
genuity in Euit^pe—is to And the maxima 
and minima’’.Given a function 4(R) and 
4(x-i-h). compare their values, but no pro¬ 
cedure that indicates the nature of the rda- 
ti<ui between 4(x) uui the derived function 
V(x) is permitted. The problem is to obtain 
a constant r. such that the function 4'(x-r) 
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has equ^ robts, *siithdut ateinhing'i^y* 
development of 4'{x-*-h), or any of its 
sequences’.*® Consequently, the method' 
does not take any recourse to differentia) 
calculus. 

But then historians of science will ask, 
whether this project resulted in a different 
procedure of doing calculus? Since the 
mathematical works of Ramchandra have 
been marginalised, despite the canvassing on 
De Morgan’s part, one has still to research . 
the problems it resolved and the new 
pathways and problems for future research 
in mathematics that it opened up. But De 
Morgan does make a comment that socio¬ 
logists of science would be quick to gravitate 
towards; 

a short paper, with a few examples, would 
have sufficed to put the whole matter before 
a scientiflc society. But it was Ramchandra’s 
object to found an elementary work u/wn his 
theOKm. for the, use of b^innerx, with a 
large store of examples... (the emphasis is 
ours).*' 

Ramchandra might well have published a 
paper in a concerned journal of a 
mathematical society, and thereby entered 
into a system of practices wherein his work, 
he considered or ignored on very different 
grounds. But his purposes, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, were pedagogic, a 
p^agof y designed to rejuvenate and update 
the supposedly algebraic predisposition of ; 
the in^ans. However, his works were mauled 
within India, particularly in Calcutta,** 
which a few decades later would be the' 
epicentre of the Indian icnaissance. However 
the right honourable Bethune** was highly 
impressed by the work of Ramchandra and 
forwarded it to De Morgan for comments.** 

Thu Ramchandra-De Morgan 
Exchange 

One of the failings of this section is that 
we have not been able to trace the bulk of 
the correspondence between Ramchandra 
and De Morgan. We have largely relied on 
De Morgan's correspondence with the 
authorities in England to arrange the publi¬ 
cation of Ramchandra’s work and dissemi¬ 
nate the study among mathematicians in 
Europe Secondly, we have based our reading 
on the much quoted preface of De Morgan, 
that contains extracts of Ramchandra’s let¬ 
ter to him. However, prefaces generally tend 
to be laudatory but it should be remarked 
that Ramchandra’s boolwwas first publish¬ 
ed in India. The book was later brought to 
the notice of De Morgan, who campaigned 
for its publication in England at the «pehM 
of the British government, and later woric- 
ed towards the subsequent dissemination of 
the work throughout Europe Secondly the 
content and idiom of tlte letters addrtnied 
to the British authorities hardly differs ftom 
that of De Morgan’s preface It may alro be 
conjectured that it was the first book by an 
Indian mathematician puUished in BngLud 
in the nineteenth century. More impottaid^ 
ly the understanding of Oe Morgan runs 
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Klawfiii fUmdiaiidn «s he conci 
Ouroa^ to De Morghn.** In hi$ cot* 

. V!t!fS6dlSNX'*i(^ 

^ piefice, De Moigsn stands oat as a 
hoe^ in a cdonial ag& For even well into 
' ■ the twentieth century, the mathematician 
O H Hardy, who discovered and collabo¬ 
rated with Srinivasa Ramanujan, felt that 
the tradition of Indian and othn non-Creek 
traditions of mathematics, were nothing 
other than a collection of exotic tricks.^ 
One does not have to dtc other histories of 
mathematics that regurgitate similar opi¬ 
nions. But it ought to be remarked that they 
•K counter-balanced by the more balanced 
works,of Caiori, Struick and others.^ In a. 
long ai^ rather unusual letter to the English 
authorities, where he canvasses for the 
publication of ‘RamchunderV book, De 
Morgan enters into a protracted discussion 
of Bhaskara and the Bfjagmita, which he 
was Auniliar with through Colebrookes* 
translations, he wntes; 

1 have paid more attention to the dawning 
of science in many countries than is usual, 
being one of the very few mathematicians 
who have studied the early history of 
iruithematics long and closely.^* 

In the light of this understanding of the 
Mawning of saence in many countries', De 
Mbigan felt that the native Indian genius for 
mathematics had fallen into decline (a 
notion prevalent among the burgeoning 
Indian intelligentsia well into the twentieth 
ontury and exemplified in the writings of 
fihe first Indian historians of science in India, 
B N Seal, P C Ray, etc). Consequently, De 
Morgan as rmresentetive of the liberal 
consciousness" felt that attempts must be 
made to resuscitate that native genius, in his 
own words, to promoted the 'native effort 
towards the restoration of the native mind 
in India’” 

Since that genius expressed itself 
algebraically this work must be seen as an 
effort to approfHiate the latest developments 
in maAematics (like calculus) within their 
own native idiom. Rgmchandra’s project 
leeks Icgiomation in the fhct that it is 
diracted at the native Indian traditions and 
their autochthonous perception of 
mathematics, rather than express itself en- 
tiidy in the language of the ‘imported 
idem of his teachers’.’’ De Morgan writes 
to the British authorities: 

My Imrtiwtiatf condusioH was that it would 
be of the highest importance to the restora¬ 
tion of Indian idenoe as an instrument in 
the restoration of Indian mind that Rrun- 
chandra should receive encouragement.” 

In ctmcluding this section, it must be 
< reasserted that the mathematicians of that 
' tiine might have judged Ramchandra’s pro¬ 
ject as an exerdse in doing the same ttdng 
is a different way, but De Morgan disa^wcs 
insofar as he visualises another role for it 
in the dimate of nineteenth century India, 
• ai well as its pedagogic relevance to England 


Sgaio in the next section- '> 
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U might be necessary to digress a little 
into Oe Morgan’s mathematical commit¬ 
ments, in order to locate the source of his 
empathy with Ramchandra's project, and 
thereby situate the project itself within the 
broader perspective of the history of mathe¬ 
matics in the nineteenth century. There are 
at least three icvels vtthin which it is possi¬ 
ble to locate Dc Morgan's appreciation of 
Ramchandra's wotk. It must be noted that 
these three levels do not bear the remotest 
correspondence with the three stages of De 
Morgan’s intellectual development, ideii- 
tificd by Pycior.’^ 

The tirst level really appears quite tnvial, 
but deserves mention for l> Morgan 
I epeatedly docs so, and this we shall call the 
level of emotional empathy. This had to do 
with the fact that De Morgan w.ss born in 
India on June 27, 1806 at Madurai and 
preserved some sort of emotional links with 
it.'^ In the preface to The Treatac he writes 
that ‘my own birth and descent have always 
given me lively interest in all that relates to 
India’.'' Or again in a letter to the British 
authonties where he makes a case for Ram 
Chandra’s book he states: 
l^have always regarded the old science of 
India with peculiar attention having been 
born in that country of ancestors who had 
been m the company service since the reign 
of Queen Anne.” 

This further explains the appreciation of 
an European mathematician of the nine¬ 
teenth century, of a non-European tradition 
of mathematics. The second level relates to 
De Morgan’s active involvement in formu¬ 
lating the syllabi for mathematics in general 
and algebra in particular, in British schools 
and colleges. In fact, the principal objective 
of his work during the first stage ot his 
career as a mathemaudan was to justify the 
place of algebra as the ‘basic component of 
a liberal education’.'^ In 1831, De Morgan 
further reiterates his pedagogical commit¬ 
ment as follows (a careless pedagogical ap¬ 
proach to algebra): 

... will ensure years of travelling m the dark, 
betides the certainty of accustoming the 
young mifid to implidt belief in apparently 
contradictory propositions.” 
Bdngsodosdy involved with British educa¬ 
tion, he was to confitmt problems that were 
fundamentally algebraic, such as those 
assodated with native and imaginary 
numbers,aiid thereby with the pedagogy of 
mathematics teadiing. Given hU understan¬ 
ding of the Indian mathematical tradition 
and what he perceived to be the difficulties 
in teaching mathematics. De Mevgon was 
qidck to recognise the significance of Ram- 
chandra’s work, as a heiuistic or pedago¬ 
gical device. Its pedagogical retevance and 
contextuality, in nineteenth.century India 
has already been dis cus sed, for DeMotRan 
chides the colonising ped ag ogues: 


But then like all good maihematks Ram- 
chandra’s method ought to have bad some 
relevance outside Indifi too, and De Morgan 
suggests that selections of the work be in¬ 
troduced in elementary courses in England. 
In particular, De Morgan recommends the 
exercise m quadratic equations: 

which would advantageously supeisede 

some ot the conundrums which are manu-. 

faitured under the name of problems pro¬ 
ducing equations '**’ 

Finally, there is the third level that has 
to do with the ideas both Ramchandra and 
De Morgan harboured about algebra, and 
theircomnutmentstoit At this juncture one 
must take note of the debates on algebra 
that took place in England in the 1830s 
which centred around the proponents of a 
symbolic algebra and an abstract algebra. 
De Morgan was a party to these debates, 
while Ramchandra pursued his problem un¬ 
touched by them. But Ramchandra’s pro¬ 
blem was peripherally related to De 
Morgan’s concern about algebra During 
the second stage of his inieliectual develop¬ 
ment, De Morgan subscribed to a ‘modern, 
abstract approach to algebra’, while in the 
third stage (late 1830 onwards), he moved 
towards a more ‘meaningful algebra’, of 
signs and symbols.*' if wc assume that De 
Morgan encounteied Ramchandra’s treatise 
during this stage (the dates agree chrono- 
lo^cally) then his rematk—“I found in this 
dawn of the revival of Hindoo speculation 
two points of character.. The first is the 
leaning towards geometry”*^ —stands ex¬ 
plained. But then as one who had once lean¬ 
ed towards a modern, abstract algebra, he 
was also taken up by what is normally a pro¬ 
blem of differential calculus, but bithoto 
had hardly been considered within the 
‘possibilities of pure algebra’.*' 

In the light of this argument, suppose 
.then that Ramchandra’s project stands 
established as committed to stepping beyond 
the pedagogy of mathematics teaching of his 
time, inevitable questions surface. Why did 
not anybody follow up on Ramchandra’s 
treatise? Why did not this pedagogy find a 
niche in the mathematical syllabi of Indian 
schools and colleges. This is rather surpris¬ 
ing because Ramchandra was well plac^ in 
the academic and government circles in 
Delhi—at least before 18S7. In short, why 
did this entire project die oin? 

We stiU have to determine whether Ram¬ 
chandra’s method was exhausted by the tan- 
mediate problem (of obtaining the maxima 
and mintana without uttaif diflierenttad 
cateulus) it was addressed to? But then tfcat 
would merely provide us with pur^ inter¬ 
nalist factors. To answer the questions nda- 
ed above, it is incrawingly rdevant to in¬ 
vestigate tlye colonial emtext, wtwfcia both 
tlw definition of, as well as areu for, scien¬ 
tific research woe handed down by the col- 
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maim to be the case 4ii the nine¬ 

teenth eentury. the introduction of western 
saence in India in the nineteenth century did 
not precipitate any pitched battles with the 
theocracy, as happened in the Europe ol the 
/ seventeenth coitury As Gosling points out, 
educated Indians perceived no threat from 
Darwin's theory which they assimilated 
unlike the Victorians^ However, science 
contrary to undermining leligious beiieis 
and thereby serving the purposes of evan¬ 
gelicals like Cram, Wilberforce and others 
in the eighteenth century, was becoming a 
weapon of defence against the western ideas 
and religion in the nineteenth century India 
Gosling observes that a theme which ap 
pears in all four decennial missionaty con 
fetencesof 1872, IH88,1892 and 1902 is the 
ability ot the Hindus to use western scicn 
tific and rational aiguments to attack C htis 
tian teaching It science was a tool in ilic 
struggle against western ideas and religion 
in nineteenth century India, then Ramdian 
dra’s attempts m arriving at another wav ol 
solving problems of masima and inininM, 
was a mathematical victim in the then 
nebulous battle against the cultural im 
penalism ot the colonisers, at leisi m the 
realm of ideas 

BUXiRAbllK \l SKI KHOt R^\ICH\M>R^ 

Ramchandra wj b a when Delhi had 
for all practical pin posts passed into ihc 
hands ot the British Ilicic was a niughal 
emperor on me throne, but |H>wer was vir 
tually in the hands of the “company 
bahadur" 1 he people of Delhi w etc depen 
dent on the British tot ilieii socitl as well 
as their economic security and welfare 
Some radical, political and economic 
changes had taken place 1hc cultivators 
were beginning to tcci the,brunt ot the on 
going commercialisation of agricultuic The 
nobility had been shorn olf its pageantry 
and power 1 here was a middle wlass who 
were as usual changing masters The 
mughals left and the British walked in 

Ramchandra was born in a middle class 
Kayasth family in 1821 at Panipat His 
father, Rai Sunder Lai Mathur. an employee 
of the revenue department ot the company, 
did when Ramchandra was just mne Con¬ 
sequently, Ramchandra was brought up and 
educated by his mother who suffered in 
numerable economic hardships He had his 
early education at home and was admitted 
to an English school in 1833' Ramchandra 
excelled at school and acquired a rqiutation 
as a bright student, particularly in mathe¬ 
matics. He pursued mathematics on his 
own. since there were no speaal arrange- 
menu for teaching the subject at school 
This early interest laid the foundation on 
which rested his fiiture reputation as a 
mathematician. 

When he Joined Delhi College, Boutros, 
the then principal, had already started 


ttsuiiatttig BuropaaniKMMffe wc*ks Into 
Urdu. Ramchandra got invr^ed ui this pro¬ 
ject, first as a student and later as a science 
teacher in the college In 1843, these ac¬ 
tivities were formalised uncter the aegis of 
the vernacular translation society Ram 
Chandra’s paper, Fawaid ul Navin, was 
initially published by this society In 1846, 
at the initiative of Sprenger, pnnapal of the 
college, another weekly, Qiran ws Sadain 
was started by Ramchandia This papci 
sought to bring out what was good in the 
cultures of the east and west and also pre 
sent a composite viewpoint before the 
people Ihc paper carried articles on new 
inventions, discoveries and research in 
modern science and technology 
Ramchandr« wrote his famous book on 
mathematics 1 Treatise on the Problems 
of Masimi md Minima in 18^1) when ho 
was |Ust 29 St irs old This book etcated a 
III in acad mi circles and his fame as a 
in ithcmatician navellcd as tar as t-arope 
11 cii weic al o some critical reviews, like 
iht one published m Cakutia Kesiew to 
which he icplicd during his visit to ( aLutt i 
in 18*11 This book was published again m 
1859 Irom I ondon, at the initiative of 
Augustus Ot Vloigan who campaigned foi 
Its piihlicdtion and distnbuiion abroad 
He was an ictisc participant in the dcli 
her aliens of the Delhi society established on 
lulv 28 1861 I his society had, besides 
Ramchandra Mirra Ghalib. Ssed Ahmad 
Khan, Nawab Alauddin khan Alai and 
Munsht Pvare Lai Ashob as active 
members Other than social reform, the 
society emphasised the necessity ol 
evtablishing a university, the mtioduction 
of a vernacular medium of instruction and 
the ttaiislation ol several I uropean works 
into the lo-.<l languages 
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Achievements and Dangers 

Sanjib Baruah 

The continuation oj the British policy that aimed at protection of vulnerable indigenous peoples has led to 
the succes^ul political integration of dissenting minorities in the north-east. An important part of this policy 
IS the diffusion of a model of culturally defined political autonomy in the north-east This assumption that there 
are exclusive territorially based ethnic groups that can be given autonomy may prove dangerous in the tong run 


IN JUNE 1986 an accord between the govern 
ment of India and the Mi70 National Front 
ended a twenty-year old intiugency by the 
Miros—an indigenous minority group of 
north east India—that has sought to secede 
fh>m India In the following weeks Mi/o 
guemllas tiekked down the hillv of neighbour 
ing Bangladesh and Burma and sunendered 
their weapons to Indian authorities As part of 
the accoid, Laldenga, the Iqiendary leader of 
the insuigems, became the chief miraster of the 
state of Mizoram and within a few months an 
election gave him the mandate to continue in 
that position 

In two yeais l^ldenga's political party, the 
Miro Nauonal Front, however, lost the state 
election Laldenga himself was defeated in one 
of the two constituencies that he had contested 
Apparently the goodwill for the underground 
leader had given way to an unlavourable judg 
ment by the voters on the peiformame of his 
government' Even though l^enga charged 
that the election was rigged -a tharge not un 
common in Indian ehxtions and which was pro 
mpily refuted bv the Indian authontics —no one 
suggested that decioral defeat might push the 
one time rebel leader and his supporters back 
to the jungles 

rhere are two aspects to the Mizo story On 
the one hand, the armed rebellion meant that 
Mi/o guernllas faced the military might of the 
Indian state and Mizo civilians suffered serious 
numan righrv violations itv Mizoram came 
under military rule On the other hand, the for¬ 
mation of Mizoram -first as a union terntory 
in 1972 and later as a lull fledged state in 
1987- permitted the lesolution of the Mizo 
conflict and the incorporation of the disaffected 
Mizos into the Indian political process The 
Mizo story is emblematic of the two aspects of 
the Indian government’s policy towards 
indigenous minorities m the north east 

The successful pohtical incorporation of 
dissenting minority groups by giving them 
significant levds of pohti^ autonomy and a 
maior say m detennimng public policy is an im 
portant part of the Indian record in the north 
east This, however, is run necessarily the result 
of an enli^tened vision This record is partly 
the result of the somewhat rductant continua¬ 
tion of colonial policy that emphasised protec 
tion of vulnerable indigenous peoples from 
their more crafty nagbbours—a policy that 
became popular among indigenous mmonties 
even though it was out of favour in Indian 
nationalist circles A second element of this 
policy IS Um difftision of a modd of polftical 
autonoogr thiou^ cufturally deflned stales that 
s sai deveii tig d d iBdriy with reflect to penin s u l ar 
India, Wl^ tUs model was thoo^t to have 
Hi^ lelevanee in north-east India, it gh^wd the 


pohtical imaginaiion of mdigenous minorities 
there as ii did that of larger ethnic groups in 
the rest ot the country, and has proven to be 
an effeaive way of grantuig pohtical autonomy 
within the framework oi the Indian politv 
As a result nf this policy the condition of 
most indigenous peoples of north east India 
contrasts sharply wuh that of indigenous 
peoples in peninsular India and m other pans 
of southern Avia The point was underlined 
recenily when the 'eader of the Chin tribal 
insurgents in Buinia- a group that is lulturally 
contiguous with the Mizos of India—dcvlarcd 
to the embarrassment of the Indian authorities, 
that the Chin National Front was “exploring 
possibilities of a merger with India” He called 
'hr Indian assistance towards Chin liberation 
and said that we will secede from Burma and 
join India wlnre minorities are assured uf 
greater rights 1 he government of India, not 
surprisingly, disassociated itself from such 
sentiments' 

NORIH C'ksT INDIA THfc SITTING 

North east India is on India’s cultural 
periphery India there begins to look^less and 
less ^ke the rest ot south Asia and more and 
more like the south east Asian cultural region 
A major two volume work published m 1%'’ 
on south east \sia included a chapter on 
Assam, whose boundanes then were more or 
less s> nonymous with what is called north east 
India today As the editor of the volume put it 
The population of eastern India ‘north east 
India in our vocadiulary’ includes a large 
population ot tribal and minority people 
who speak languages closely related to 
languages ot south east Asia rather than t^ 
the languages of India proper, and their 
cultures in many ways resemble the cultures 
of neighbouring south-east Asian peoples 
Just as tlK southern boundary of China does 
not mark a cultural or tmguistic division, the 
eastern boidtr of India does not mark of a 
cultural or linguistic area Eastern India thus 
IS an area where south-east Asian highlanders 
come in contact with a highly stratified 
lowland society based on caste ’ 

North east India consists of seven suites—a 
few of them are amongst the smallest states m 
India’s federal structure. A large segment ot the 
population of north-east India are; what is call 
ed. ‘scheduled tribes' in Indian public policy 
discourse 

The tribal non-tnbal deavage m north east 
India resembles that of many south-east Asian 
countries As Bobmt Buili^ put it 
bke tilt nations of south-east Asia, Assam 
[north-east India m today’s terms] has a 
iiunonty of tribal mountahMers who rfaffer 
m many ways from the lowiaodiiuuonty As 


in much of south east As'a proper the hill 
men live largely by Swidden agriculture they 
are fragment^ into dozens ol linguistic 
groups, and until the colonial period no 
pohtical system based in the plains was able 
to extend its conitnt conststenilv into the 
hills Fxcept for recent converts to C hnstia 
nity, the hill men dike most of their cousin 
to the east) tall under the vague rubric of 
animism and are thus set olt from their 
Hindu neighbours m the valley \nd, as in 
other pans of south east Asia, lowlanders 
tend to look upon the hill people as naive and 
piimitive rus'ics while they are often seen 
in 'ciurn as wily sophisiicaied scoundrels * 
Christian missionaries were scry etfectise in 
the hills of nunh east India in the I9th and 
early 20th century As many as 86 per cent of 
the papulation of Mi/oram, 6'’ per cent of 
Nagaland and 47 per cent the population 
III Meghalaya are now C hnstians ' 

As fable I indicates scheduled tribes' con- 
siitufe a major segment of the population of 
ihe north eastern states They constitute a 
majority in four of the seven states The term 
scheduled tnbe in Indian pohev discourse 
refers to a hst that includes the names of groups 
that are entitled to affirmative action program 
mes for members of these tribes The term tnbe, 
however, needs some qualification Analvucatly 
the term reteis lo people who live on the 
penphers ot nominant social formations 
forests and hills are ihcir traditional habitat 
Most scheduled tnbes ot north-east India today 
however do not onfoim to the traditional 
stereotypes that arc associated with the term 
The Mizos, tor instance have a literacy rate of 
60 per cent—among the highest in India 
The tribes ate among the oldest inhabitants 
of the area tension between indigenous groups 
and outsiders is an important ihcmc iii the 
politics of the area The issue has become 
politically volatile because the north east is 
southern Asia’s last land trontier and during 
the past century the area has seen extremely 
heavy immigration However, the distinction 
between indigenous and non indigenous, 
peoples do not necessarily correspond to the 
distinction between tribals and non tribals m 
the politics of the north east The non tribal 
Asssamese of the Brahmaputra valley and the 
Meities of Manipur ha<e; for instance^ m recent 
years asserted their ngbu as indigenous 
peoples—not unhke the Bhumiputra (suns of 
the soil) of Malaysia However, in the last cou¬ 
ple of vears the Assamese have confronted 
polmcal opposition from the Bodos—a 
scheduled tnbe native to the plains of Assam 
The Bodos claim to be the original inhabitants 
of Assam By contrast, say the more extremist 
Bodo activists, the more hinduised Assamese— 
whose fotkioie emphasises descent from im- 
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'oiicnati from tr^nSmuiar todta ntltCT tfttii 
nhnic catmguity with the indigenous tnhm 
population—are outsiders who stand in an 
exploitative relation to them 

FHl EXtLL'SlON-MlV 1 tO<XtY OI 
COIOMAl Policy 

One element ot policy towards tribes that the 
post-colonial Indian state inherited in north 
east India was the status of manv pans of the 
region as excluded and paitkilly- excluded areas 
A government regulation of 18"’t allowed the 
government ‘to prescribe, and from time to time 
alter by noiil ication . a line to be called the 
Inner line and to prohibit anv subject living 
outside the area from living or moving 
therein'* The areas htvond the Inner Line were 
supposed to be outside the active control ot the 
colonial admimvtration 
Beyond thiv line the tubes are left to manage 
their own allaii* with onlv such interference 
on the pan of the frontier otiicers in their 
political capacity as mav be considered ad 
visable with the view to establishing a personal 
influence toi good among the chicts and the 
tribes ’ 

Over time admimstiative controls of vaiving 
degrees were extended beyond the Inner 
Line But the movement ul people rtinaincd 
restricted 1 he Inner I me was extended to all 
the hills except the Khasi and the Ciaro Hills— 
today's state ot Meghalava -and the Mikir 
Hills—the karbi Anglong district ot present 
day Assam The plains areas ol piesem dav 
Assam and Tripura howevet, wene not prmecicxf 
by such exclusionaiy rules 
There are many reasons whv the British 
adop ed exclusionary rules in the north east 
The British were not anxious to extend 
administration to the tribal areas with the at 
tendant political risks and financial expenses 
so long as there we’re othet ways ot ensuring 
Bniish sureramty The colonial distrust ot 
educated and well to do Indians also partly 
explains this element m colonial policy Thus, 
in the British House of Commons debate on 
the Government of India Att of 1933, colonel 
Wedgewood aigued that the backward tracts 
should mnain under British control and should 
not be controlled by the elected gosemment of 
the province Educated Indians, he argued, 
"want to get them as cheap labour and if these 
people are to be saved from the hell ot civilisa 
lion, the only chance they have is British pio 
teciion and British control and to be free from 
the insidious advances of the rich people in the 
provinces to exploit them” * 

13uring the colonial period there was not 
much effective opposition to the exclusionary 
rules Yet there were the occasional dissenting 
views of the modernising and assimilationist 
nationalist that should serve to remind us ot 
what could have happened to some of these in 
digenous groups without the protection of the 
Inner Line Thus a plains politiaan argued 
before the Simtm Commission (1927>30) regar¬ 
ding the excluded hill areas 
Is It fair that 30,000 square miles of territory 
should be kept as a close preserve for about 
a million people while six and half millions 
should be concentrated in 27,000 square 
nules? had always looked forward to the 
Riatenal advantages which the vaatness of the 
hill terntones and its mineral wealth would 
afford, m the fullness of time, to the com- 


Indian aarionalist opinion was dbrtnMifui of 
the exclusionary thrust of colcmial policy The 
nationalists saw it as part of a colonial design 
of ‘divide and ruld It is to the credit of the post- 
cokmial Indian state that the exclusionary rules 
have been maintained after independence 
despite their unpopularity among nationalists 
The constituent assembly voted to maintain the 
excluded and pattiallv excluded status ot the 
tribal areas of north-east India With respect 
to the area called the North East Irontiei 
Agenc-y—Arunachal Pradesh of today—which 
was a fully excluded area, the Admmisiraiive 
Relorms Commission noted in 1967 ihat ‘some 
people seem to betiesc ihai the Inner I me has 
onlv served to insulate the people of NEF\ 
from the mainstream o( national life and this, 
in the long run, will not be beneficial tor them’ 
\ct ihe commission disagreed with (hat post 
tion noting that 'almost every person, both 
official and non oflicial, we met during our 
visii to NTTA' favoured the continuation of the 
Inner I me 

Since the lormaiion ot distinct states, tribal 
leaders in power in Arunachai Pradesh, 
Nagaland. Miroram and Meghalaya have 
sought to continue and even strengthen the 
exclusionary rules fhere is sentiment now tor 
extending the Inner Line even ti non tnbal 
areas For instance in the earls t980s, the 
leaders ol a popular agitation in Assam pro 
tesimg illegal immigration into Assam from 
Bangladesh, demanded ihe extension ot the 
Inter line to Assam A meeting ol ttgional 
parties of noith eastern states held in 1986 
demanded that the Inner I me peimits that are 
required in Nagaland, Mi/oram and Arunachai 
Pradesh be made a lequiremem in all the states 
ot ihe north east Fhis alone, said a resoluiion 
adopted m that meeting, would be able lo check 
the 'large-scale influx of outsiders' that was 
'swamping the small nationalities’ ot the north 
east " U IS not hard to gauge whv exclusionary 
laws are popular among indigenous groups m 
(he north east In IVipuni. where the tribals 
have not had the proietiion of an Inner I me, 
their share in the total population declined from 
64 per cent m 1874 to 28 per cent in 1981 ' ’ 
Migrants—mostly from east Bengal—now con 
stitute 70 per cent ol the population and 
dominate the political process In June 1980 
several hundreds were killed in riots between 
tribals and Bengali migrants In Assam, based 
on the difference between the 1891 Census and 
iht 1971 census it is estimated that immigrants 
and their descendants may account tur as much 
as 8 3 million—a majority — of the 1971 
population ol 13 million 1 he immigration issue 
led to serious political turmoil and ethnic 
violence in Assam between 1979 and 1983 '* 


' mmr 

CUlTUItAUV CinNEaStATES 

A second element in the Indian mmonty 
policy tn the nonh-east is the use of the con¬ 
cept of a culturally defined state as • way of 
granting political autonomy The notion that 
India IS made up of distinct linguistic groups 
was accepted by Indian nationalist leaders as 
early as 1920, when the Indian National Con 
grass under Gandhi decided to organise the 
C ongress into 21 provinaal Congress commit¬ 
tees based on local languages After in- 
depemfence the States Rcoigamsation Commis¬ 
sion (SRC) implicitly extended the linguistic 
state principle by recommending the redraw¬ 
ing of borders between Indian states based on 
linguistic consideraiiuns Fhe commission, 
however, was caretui not to legitimise the prin 
ciple of linguistic stales, even while basing its 
lecommendations on that principle For, while 
linguistic stales could satisfy the demands ot 
a number of ethnic groups in some parts of the 
country, in areas where no single language was 
generally accepted as (he local language, the 
notion was potentlally veiy divisive The notion 
legitimised the demand for statehood by ethnic 
groups W hile the political movements deman¬ 
ding separate statehood were mostly based on 
appeal to common language, in the north east, 
such movements based their mobilisation 
mostly on svmbols other than language Ihe 
demand for a ‘hill state’, for instance, attemp 
ted to mobilise the seniimems of hill people 
against plainsmen Even though what eventually 
emerged as a result ol this demand was not a 
single hill state, but a number ot mini stales, 
none of these states are linguistically 
homogeneous Most of them, m tact, have 
English as thetr oftuial language 

The SRC was quite aware of the difficuliv 
ol extending the p.-inciple of (ulturaUy defined 
states to the north east In tact the SRCs vision 
for the north east was a cutturallv mixed unit 
thai would include all the seven states ot the 
noith east It recommended the incorporation 
ol NEFA into Assam, which was then ad 
ministered directly by the central government 
even though it was constitutionally a pait of 
Assam The SRC proposed the merger of the 
union termory of IVipura with Assam Regar¬ 
ding anoth« union terntory, Madipur, the SRC 
recommended that it continue to remain cen 
tially administered for the moment, but should 
eventually merge with Assam 

Even though the model of culturally defined 
States IS ill-suiied to north-east India, once the 
pnnuple was accepted, the idea of separate 
statehood began to shape Ihe political imagina¬ 
tion of ethnic groups ip the north-east as m 
other parts of India In the decades since the 
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State 

Area 

Sq Km 

Population 

Milbons 

Growth 

Rate 

Density 
Per ^ Km 

I^r Cent 
Sch Thbe 

Literacy 
Per Cent 

Assam* 

87,323 

19 90 

36 09 

254 

II 

36 00 

Nagaland 

16,527 

07 73 

4973 

47 

83 99 

4199 

Meghalaya 

22.487 

0132 

3123 

59 

80.58 

33 22 

Manipur 

22,356 

0143 

33 65 

64 

27 30 

4199 

Thpura 

19,477 

02.00 

3237 

196 

28 44 

4158 

Mi/oram 

21,087 

04 87 

46.76 

23 

93.82 

59JO 

Arunachai Pradesh 

83,378 

0628 

46 73 

7 

69.K1 

20.09 

India 

32,87,782 

683 80 

2475 

221 

7.75 

36.17 


Source Census of India, 1981, cited in Stngh B P. 73ke Probtem Changt. A Study of North- 
East india, Delhi; Oxfotd University Prns, 1987, pp 8, 147 
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SH^'i twonmnotHioiK, tne $o«trniMnt of 
India has responded to donamb indigenous 
groups in the north-cast hy giving them separate 
states in India's federal system The initial ef 
fort to make these tmy states somewhat less 
than full-fledged states was given up in the face 
of the appeal ot the model of full statehood 
, nd the strength of local opinion favouring it 
The departure from the vision of the SRC 
startid with the formation ot Nagaland in 1961 
as a result of the government s attempt to deal 
with the Naga insurgency 1 he demand toi a 
hill state consisting of the remaining hill areas 
of Assam—that is piescnt day Mi/oiam 
Meghalaya and two other hill distriits ol 
Assam—had been heard at least smi e the 
I9S0s But this demand was resisted uniil ihi 
late 1960s In December 1969 an ‘autonomous 
stau^ ot Meglialaya compiisma the khasi, lain 
iia and Garo hill distiicts ot Assam came into 
being The Miku hill distiici was giscn a choice 
between joining Meghalaya ind staying on with 
the stale of Assam The distiict council voted 
not to join Mtghaliva The new luiunomous 
state that shaad with the slate ot Assam 
jurisdiction of some policy aicas and i com 
mon capital, was a short lived cxpeiimcnt In 
19'’0 the two union terniorics ut Matiipiii ind 
Iripura were made into lull nedaed states It 
was now only a matter ol time ih it Meghalaya s 
lesire to become a full Hedged st uc would be 
(onceded the slitc ol Meghalasa w is in 
augurated on Jaiiuais I9''2 Inichruiry I9S7 
tile union iciritorics ol Mii’ 0 ''im and 
Ariinachal Pradesh hccainr Indias ''lid ind 
24ih States icspectisci, 

ntp BLMMTSUI SIMI H<K)|y 

What benefits do the indigenous minorities 
ot the north cast get tiom statehood»1 he for 
mation of these mini states has allowed clceicd 
icpresentativcs ol nidigciiotis peopies to gain 
power at the state leve and to di icrmins policy 
in areas that are undei the consiituiional 
(urisdiciion of states The signiticanei of inis 
can hardly be exaggerated 
The contiol of state legislatiues oy represen 
tatives of indigenous peoples, for instance has 
meant that on substantive issues like the Inner 
I me policy, the preference ot indigenous 
peoples are reflected in the law of the land 
Writing on the Apa lams of Aiunachal 
Pradesh, the anthropologist Purer Haunendort 
notes 

Apa Tknis of the present generation, both 
traditionalist and modern, fully support this 
(the Timer 1 me] policy, and there are no in¬ 
dications that they would welcome the Itf 
ting of the protective bamer which interferes 
m no wmy with the movements of Apa Tknis 
and other tribesmen but keeps out potential 
exploiters It i$ difticult to imagine that in 
the foreseeable fliture the legislative assembly 
of Arunachal Pradesh, composed over 
wheliningly by tribal lepiesenutives, would 
agree to open the terruory to uncontrolled 
influx of population from the plains Itmay 
thus be s^empiedicting that foralongtime 
to come the Thm IWlcy will remain a 
heaven for a sdf-contained soaety unsur¬ 
passed m itt skill to utibse the natural 
lesouices of itt envuonment and to invest life 
wdh a Jou dir Wvra such as tew Indian 
sodaties cm nval.'^ 

Howtveii onoe democralicatty elected leaders 
of utdiianm peoplet contnd power in their 


States, it b not easy to say tMiat cidttindptdiCHis 
they would adopt C ultural survival is not an 
unproblematical concept It has to incorporate 
a dynamic notion of culture it may include the 
preservation ot some old traditions abandon 
ment of others and invention of new ones But 
what IV important is that the people themselvev 
have a say in making these decisions hat to 
outsiders may appeal to be an aspect of a 
culture that descr,cs preservation mav or m iv 
not appear as su h to ihe people involved 
Various influences 'or instance prcsaihng ideas 
about modernit v tc m to determine w hat these 
societies teel sho ild be preserved and what 
should he given up Ihc expetlencc ot what 
mdipenoiis ptopi s have done with political 
power in the iiorih cistern states brings homt 
this point I et me vise an example ol cultural 
policies adsoe lied pe an oiganisatioii of m 
digeiiuu peoples liiai have emerged as part ol 
the Jemoeralu pr lecss in Atunachal I'ladesli 
The \pa lam Vi i ih OrgwPisaiioii, established 
n 1974 has ad ipied a lumber ol icvotuiioiis 
dialtcit in I n(.lis'i tcgaiding wavs lo piisi rve 
then eultuies ii d Miditioiis In one ot tlieve 
resolutions the asso i iiion resolved lo conduct 
eiilniiil touiinc in ' a social service e imp in 
the Vpa I ini in i \n,oiig Ihc obicels ot these 
lours aii^ il) to tvolish the puiictuiiny ol the 
I osi imt the I ooing ol Ihe I lee (2) u 
diseom lee Hu i ot (cane) tails (X) lo 
diMuurn c the i iniig ol iinncec sar ptek 
1 lees (4i lo 111 I Is the hair dicss >1 the sonny, 
genet itioii (*>) ti eiic«vur.igc inlet caste mn 
naye (6| lo aluil sh eliild mairiage ('’) to n 
courage the isi t iridition-il dicss bs beth 
bo s ind girl fThis aters u> hand weven 
clothes wot n as ' iks C111] (8) to ciieoiii ige 
cultural and 1 1 hui shows annuallv (9)tocn 
c 'utage the coniin nits dauce, (10) the improve 
the use ol the Vpa tani dialect, (II) to en 
vouiagc the ust ol he Roman alphabet is Apa 
Inn scupi 

I he old and new naditions that have hee ime 
part of the olfie il cultural symbolism of 
thi niiiii states >1 north east India would 
sometimes surj rise outside obscrvcis In 1988 
I was struck ns a sign, ‘fesus Lives in 
newspapet pictures ot on otficiat ceamoiiv held 
111 Dimapur to in lugurate the first anpoit in 
Nagaland I he styn reflects the influence of 
Christiamty among the Nagas—that wa> 
brought to the Nagas by Amcncan baptists— 
and the fact that many of the Nagaland's 
elected officials arc practising baptists 

In assessing the practical effects of Indias 
minority pulicv in the north east, I have focused 
so for on cultural issues T here arc important 
social, economic and political consequences of 
this policy In cigaland, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Mizoram and Meghalaya, legislatures 
dominated by repieseniauves of Indigenous 
peoples have extended and strengthened policies 
of protective discnmmation in favour of 
scheduled tribes m government employment 
and the allocation of government contracts 
Transfer of land and property to oon-tribai 
hands have been made extremely difficult, if 
not impossible Development funds have been 
pumped mto these areas m recent years The 
developmemal impact of these policies need to 
bcevaluated Corruption msome of these states 
IS befaeved to be quite extennve. Whatever one 
thmks of oomiption. It seems hfcelv that by pro- 
viduig linkage between dues and non-dites, 
corruption hat made the local pobtical process 


more responsive to indigenous mtmmties and 
in doing so, it has aided the process ot mcor- 
poraiion of these groups into the Indian 
mams'ream 

Thi IiMiisor ihl Policy irxmiwork 

Both the c stomal policy ol preservation of 
the cultures ot indigenous peoples through 
drawing restrictive boundaries an,t the post- 
colonial policv of (ultiiiallv defined stat«i 
assume a model ot cultural survival that is pro¬ 
blematic il The cssuraption that there are 
exclusive tcrritoiiallv based ethn c gioiips that 
can be itiscn a itonoms m their leirilories is pro 
blrmatieal in the contexi n( north »ist India 
lo impost sucl K model thste is to to irt danger, 
despite Its ettcclisviiess so ' ii 

I sen the snt •Mesi ol iht mini sin, s of mirth 
cast tndii IS aiivi ung but cnllu-allv or 
linguisticaPs ) omo^Liicouc Vet the cultural 
policies ot some ol the t slates ha,e itteiiip 
led lo hive the stamp t a particulir identitv 
to tiicse stale \sviii aiiJ Mi or in, a't ex 
jmpli s ol this iicpd Males ii h is Meghalaya 
ind Aiuiiaiha Piadc h htse been more 
pliralisti in term ot oiIk al sxmholism This 
vspi I ol Indus I toriis ,, licv might some 
Jax p ovc to nc 1 1 It do bt x I here have 
bten signs of si^nificai t tensions between 
i hnie eioups w ilmi these mint s'aus In 
Ml/ I tin li'i I ISI iricc thcic is tension between 
the M'ros and ih Boddh fhikmas One 
issue that divided the go eminent ot India and 
L ildenga tor some iimt was his insistence that 
the ( hakmi i> loromous dix'iici council that 
gives d ccitdin amount ol autonomy to 
f haknias he abolished ' In the past some 
Umars ol M,/'rim too have avserted th«r 
distmetivencs 'i nn the M /os The I^wis have 
h id a pariv c died tnc ( h<n National Front Vs 
a Pawl Icadei entumg m tavoui ot -iiiial vtaius 
lit Pawiv lakers and 11 ikmas with the Mi/os, 
said in l^y? Vkhen the Mi/os had a distnc* 
council wc ilso hed d livirict ci uncil Since 
Mi/oram has bet mu i uni m territory wc ilso 
should have ih same s alus whuh Iht Mi/os 
have " 

Such Icnoons hive httn a major part ol the 
post indij'i iidtiKi hisior of 'he late ol 
\ssim L idcr the mlluciice ot the tdtologv ot 
the hiiguisik stdics, Vssani s political leader 
ship n thi I95(K and 196(>s puisucd cultural 
policies—c g iis policv on the Slate otficnl 
language ind on the language ot ediicaiioiial 
instiiutions ih it sought to define the state os 

Assamese Supeiimposed on Assams cuhtuoi 
diveisity, these policies were a signiflcam factor 
in the alienation ot some of the indigenous 
nunonties from the Assamese The current 
Bodo demand for further division ot the state 
ot Assam to form a new state of Bodoland is 
the latest example ot the divisive consequences 
of such cultural policies The demands lor 
Greater Muoram or Greater Nagaland, that 
have become polititally salient from time to 
time, are potentially highly emotive and con- 
fliciual issues The vision of a Greater 
Mizoram, for instance, involva the reclauning 
of territories that ore allegedly part of the Mizo 
cultural or histcvncal region and are now in 
Assam, Manipur and Thpura as well as m 
Burma and BMgladesh There have been m- 
sunres of armed .onflict between the states of 
north-east India over territorial disputes—not 
unbke border ccnfbcis between sovereign stales. 
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there h>ve been t number of 
V miteiaices of ermed Nagas attacking Assamese 
villagers living in disputed territories. These 
episodes may anticipate a dangerous future that 
might some day bring to the fore the n^ative 
conseduences of the attempt to re-organise the 
nonh-easi into cultunlly defiiwd discrete states. 

Furthermore^ the legacy of exclusionary 
policies are unlikely to be of much use in those 
areas that thd not historically benefit from such 
policies and have absorbed the bulk of immi¬ 
gration into the area. In these areas, e g, Assam 
and IKpuia. this legacy has encouiaged nativist 
movements to demand exclusionary rules. Iibt 
at this point cultural survival in these areas 
would depend partly on the ability to develop 
inclusive and pluralistic cultures and not on 
hat,king back to an era of protection through 
exclusionary rules. 

CONCLUSION 

The goal of this essay has been to focus at¬ 
tention on aspects of India's minority policy 
in the north-cast that have eluded most 
observers. It is not my intention to under¬ 
emphasise the record of human rights viola¬ 
tions in the north-east as a result of the Indian 
government’s military response to the Naga and 
Mizo insuigencies and the recurrent violent 
conflicts between locals and immigrants in most 
of these states. But that .story is relatively well 
known. The other side of the Indian minority 
policy in the north-east has not been generally 
recognised. 

Partly due to the recurrent political unrest, 
the Indian government has been reluctant to 
sJlow foreigners to visit the north-east. Yet as 
the anthropologist Furer-IIaimendor of, who 
had done pioneering work in the 1940s in pans 
of what is now Arunachal Pradesh, noted on 
his return to the area in 1978; 

The developments in Arunachal Pradesh are 
undoubtedly one of the success stories of 
present-day India, and one wonders why the 
astounding progress of the tribesmen of this 
region is being covered with a veil of secrecy 
while the far less creditable situation in the 
tribal areas of peninsular India can be 
observed without any need for offlcial 
permission.'* 

The fact that the Indian government's largely 
successful policy in the north-east has to some 
extent been the result of ad hoc and incremen¬ 
talist decision-making rather than self- 
conscious and systematic thinking, perhaps 
explains this paradox. That their policy in the 
north-east has had some significant positive 
results may come as a surprise to Indian policy¬ 
makers. Whatever the motivation or style of 
policy-making, there is little doubt that the 
Indiu policy compares quite favour^ly with 
how indigenous minorities of the same geo¬ 
graphical region have been treated by the state 
in Bangladesh, in Burma and somewhat fur¬ 
ther away, across the Himalayas, in Tibet. Tlw 
policy, as I have emphasised, has its dangers 
toa In order to avert these dangers, future 
policy would perhaps have to be somewhat 
more self-conscious and reflective The im¬ 
pressive structure of democratic representation 
of indigenous peoples and the incorporation 
of most disaffected groups into the Indian 
poUtkai process provide a good begiiuiing for 
devdopffig tudi a policy. The foundatioa today 
cdsts for a dialogne between poBcyinteBertuals 
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NOTICI 

It iS hereby notifted for Hie information of the public that ^ico Electronics & Electricals 
Limited, having its Registered Office at 7, Justice Chandra AAadhab Road, Calcutta-7^ OfiO, 
proposes to maw an application to the Central Government tn the Dqoartmcnt of Com¬ 
pany AffaiRSL Nevv Delhi, under sub-section (S) of Seaion 82 of the Monopolies and Restrk- 
ttve Trade Practces Act, 1869 for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking/ 
unit/division. Brief particulars of the proposal are as under; 


1. Name and address of the applicant 


Capital structure of the applicant 
organisation 


Nianagement structure of the applicant 
organisation indicating the names of 
the Directors, including Managing/ 
Whoie-time Directors and Manager, 
if anv 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates 
to the establishment of a new under¬ 
taking or a new unit/division 

5. location of the new undertaking/unit/ 
division. 

6. Capital structure of the proposed 
undertaking. 

7. In case the proposal relates to the 
production, storage, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of any goods/articles, 
indicate; 

i) Names of goods/articles 

ii) Proposed licensed capacity 

iii) Estimated annual turnover 

8. In case the proposal relates to the 
provision of any service, state the volume 
of activity in terms of usual measures 
such as value, income, turnover etc. 

9. Cost of the project 

10. Scheme of finance, indicating the 

amounts to be raised from each source 


Beico Electronics & Electricals Ltd., 
Shivsagar Estate, Block 'A; 

Dr. Annie Sesant Road, Wbrii, 

Bombay - 400 018 
Authorised 

50,000,000 equity shares of 

Rs. 10/- each Rs. 500,000,000/- 

Issued and Subscribed 

33,320,400 equity shares of 

Rs, 10/- each Rs. 333,204,000/ 

Mr J. Bergvelt, Chairman & 

Managing Director 
Mr D.N Ghosh -v 

Mr J.JC de F. Rodrigues 
Mr DL Jain 
Mr HS Mamak 
Mr R.B. Putatunda 
Mr, G.S. Krishnamoorthy I 
Mr S.A. Shanbhag / DIRECTORS 
Mr. Ivan J. Mattiias 
Mr. F.K. Daruwalla 
Mr. Deepak S. Parekh 
AAr. M.V Shah w 

Proposal relates to manufacture of new 
artirie in our existing undertaking 

In the same location of our existing 
undertaking in Bhosari Industrial Estate 
near Pune, Maharashtra. 

Our Company will be establishi.ng the 
proposed manufacture 


Compact Disc Players/Systems 

50,000 Nos. per annum 

Rs. 250 Million (Ex-factory turnover at full 

capaetty) 

Not Applicable 


9. Cost of the project . Rs. 38.35 Min (approx.) 

10. Scheme of finance, indicating the ; The foreign exchange requirement for 

amounts to be raised from each source import of capital goods of Rs. 1.70 min 

(CIF) is expected to be met from free 
resources. 

Accordingly, the total rupee cost of the 
project is proposed to be met as 

fOllOWS:- 

0 Internal resources; Rs. 15.00 Min, 
of the Company. 

ii) Short-term funds. Rs 21.65 Min. 
including Cash Credit and Fixed 
Deposits. 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the 
Seerdary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, 
within 14 d^ from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the 
proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 

Dated this 8th day of September, 1989. 


Registered Office; 

7, Justice Chandra Madhab Road, 
Calcutta 700 020. 


D.K. MAUiCK 
SECRETAfly, 


Beonomiq 




or indijlMiou* pesvAw to««i4s formulMiRg 
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DISCUSSIOIN _ 

Poverty Measures and Tax Devolution 

Hemlata Rao 


Cj THIMMAIAH in hiv discussion (June 10) 
on Amaresh Bagchi and Uma Dutu Rov 
Choudhury’s paper (Apnt 15) has advocated 
the use of a composite index of development 
instead of a poverty ratio’ as a criterion in the 
scheme of fiscal dilution 

Regarding the use of the ‘poverty* entenon, 
or for that matter any criterion, thuc arc two 
issues which need to be examined First 
wtwther there u any theoretical justification for 
adoptmg a particular entenon, and, second, 
whether a proper and convincmg measure ot 
the entenon is tvulable If such a measura is 
not readily avulable and if the entenon is 
theoretically sound, then it is desirable to 
develop/modify or refine the measure of the 
sdected criterion 

Regarding the ‘poverty ratio^ as a entenon, 
Thimmaiah puts forth two contnuhetory 
arguments First, he discards the use of poverty 
ratio on two grounds 

(t) per capita SDP and poverty ratio are to 
some eitem posiuvdy associated and 
therefore better-off suues (judged in terms 
of per capita SDP) which can finance thor 
expenditufe needs to a large extent from 
thw own levenuct tend to receive more tax 
devolution, and 

(n) the poverty-ratio at It It ptmcmlyoiiinaied 
Involvet many defiaencieL 

At nnother place he e x prat t et a different view 
Ut camendoo httc H that “It It poeeibie to uee 
the povcrtyviatio et an indicator of taxabk 
capacity of the inueat. Smee the irate fovem- 
maott haue the power to mic Aiadi moatly 
tluoui3> mlinGt ranra and ilnoe intfiiBct ranee 


are paid by the vast nuuonty of the masses, and 
if a nunonty ol them are below the poveny line 
in some states then their capacity to pay 
indirect taxes to the state goveriunems would 
be lower” If this is the case, then how is it that 
he finds a positive association of per capita 
SDP and poveity ratio** 

Juttificauon of the poverty ratio as a 
criterion in the cheme of devolution needs to 
be strengthened not only from the point of 
judging a state s fiscal potential but also from 
the viewpoint of its responsibilities oi ‘expen 
diture need* In fact, a higher poverty ndden 
population, puts a heavy demand on govern 
ment-provid^ goods and services such as free 
education, health facilities, subsKfased iraiuport 
and so on Besides these, the government has 
to spend substantial amounts on various welfare 
measures m order to alleviate poverty Thus the 
need fw resources increases with an increase 
in poverty Viewed from the point of both 
‘fiscal cepaaty' and fiscal need, ‘poverty rauo* 
can be theoretiudly jusbfiad as appropriate 
criterion to be Copied in the teSeme of 
devolution 

However, e maior problem in the adinnson 
of the posmty ratio cmerion lies with its 
proper dcfimlion and preoac measurement 
Hummaiah is right udwn he says that as the 
adsh^ mcniuiB are deficient, the ratio should 
not be used as a suppieu a enrary entenon for 
cffecung tax dcvidutioiL Perhepe it u due to 
tile deficiency w the measure that Thunmaiah 
finds a pontivcaisociarton between per capita 
SOT and poverty-taiM 

Thimmaiah advocataa the uses of a com- 
poate ind« of dewetopment msicad of the 


poverty-ratio in the scheme of devolution But 
the alrartiative suggested by him also snffm 
from the same shortcomings as the poverty- 
ratio Theoretically, there is every jusufication 
for adoptuig a composite index of devdopmem. 

I have brought out the importance of this 
‘criterion’ in my earher studies * However the 
mt,joi problem one encounters in this regard 
pertains to (i) proper selection of development 
indicators, (ii) correct data pertaining to the 
selected mdKators, and (ui) as igning proper 
weights and pooling the indicators together U 
IS not difiicult to do so However in then over 
enthusiasm man> people ncglevi the ciucial 
steps involved in the construction ot a com 
positt index and oiten select a mix of vanables 
Sometimes even structural variables are 
mistaken for development 'ndicators Many 
times input output vanables stock and flow 
vanables are pooled together hv scholars It is 
also quite common to see people using any 
variable on which data are available while con 
structing a composne index Further over 
representation oi under representation ol some 
stctois IS a common crior which most people 
commit 

rhe composite index presented by Thimmaiah 
also suffers from deficiencies pcrl.ining to its 
measurement He himsuf idniits it when he 
says, under the composite ndex orlv Bihar 
loses Its share and (lujarat Funjib and 
Haryana gam This can be prevented bs selcc 
ting more appropnait indicators ol backward 
ness ’ I himmaiah argues against the use of 
the poverty ratio mainly because he Icels that 
at present the estimates are deriticni I see the 
same shortcoming in his composite measure ot 
the level of development 

Thimmaiah in his zeal has tried to produce 
a hybrid criterion bs mixing up a composite 
index of development as developed bv me^ 
and the entenon of distance from the highest 
per capita income state multiplied bv 1971 
population a< adopted by the 1 ighth and 
Ninth Finance Commissions ITie result 
IS that the estimated devolution as per 
T himmaiah s recommendation bears no r^- 
tionship with his own composite index Tlic 
rank coefficient of correlation between the 
composite index of infrastructure develop 
ment and hts estimated devoluiion (sec I PVr, 
June 10, Table on p 1303) is just 0 27388 
which IS nut significant even at 4 per cent 
level Further, while better otf states like 
Gujaiat, Haiyana, Punjab and so on gam 
m his scheme of devolution, backward states 
like Mizoram, Nagaland Sikkim, UP and 
so on, lose 

My contention is that the composite index 
of development should be used m the 
scheme of devolution with great caution 
One should not constmet an index in haste 
and without properly understanding the 
steps involved in the construction process 
As the index used by Thimmaiah also suf¬ 
fers from many deficiencies pertaining to the 
measures of devlopment, the alternative sug¬ 
gested by him u in no way better than the 
poverty-niiio cfiienon 

Notes 

1 Hemlata Racy Centre State Finantial Rela¬ 
tions. Allied. Delhi, 1981 

2 Hemlata Rao; “Idmittfication of Backward 

Regions”, Arthavignan. June 1977 
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NOTICE 


It IS ‘’lereb/ notifi^'d 'or th? information of the puolic that Vim Ors«mc Chemicals Limited propose to make an application to the 
Central Government in 'he Depar'mer'* of Conipaiy Affairs New Delhi under Sub Section (2' of Section 22 of the Monopolies and 
Restrict ve Trade Practices Art 1 Vh'J for appKJsal to the establishment of new undertaking/unit/division Brief particulars of the proposal 
are as under 


1 Nai ie and sddres. of 'he App'icant 


2 C ioitd yiii t jrt t If t an crqii rati m 

i' A jf O' sed 
b s^r-| 11 1 S o 1 nt> < 
r) Pa d Jp 

T Mj 1 < i« n' I 1 • i» * ’tu aoulK i I i>i■’mirat on 
inoicitrqtn a'C '{I'eiUi' 'iijJinq ndc iqinq 
linuMi vv,t iDier ni, irctirr jrd n inner * ii y 


\tem Orsanic Chemicals Limited 

Bhaitiasram 

Gajrau'a 

District Mv radii)Id 
UTTAR PRADESH 
Fquitv Pref^ren,.) 

^Rs Ldn.t I 
1460 00 fOOO 

^6 4 *^ tbSO 

S) 6 Vi WSO 

1 . VI / »i J n> 'Im Bt ai 11 f D rc..*ois 

i snsi r' 


t I' Ji'ae /■ hertipr I* f r t >■ i rite f') iIk 

esidhiisr’T f'r I i)( rit’A t Torlil' n rt i i 'v > v 

*■ tidti ' )f 1 fvs t. deitikii-j j 'dv‘'i ■> 

6 Citjit il <t(i ri-in if li-c rmp ed undi t'lki i» 
pif nrioi t d ti I N j 2 

7 In ns • tfie prsposil relitc' ' I'v firxfurtii ^ >lr>aqe 
s ipr>lv distrib,iti( n n irk t nq ir coritro' of ariy 
qoovjs/arlicles 1 dir i'i 

l) Nime cl *•'( Vti l< ird pic pc-eri Ircisrii 

t d 03 t I'/ 


II Litimated annual lu'nover 
B In case me propoia' reives to hit p> ision 
ot any servee state the vr Lme o' a^livt/ 
n term, of annual measures such ij value 
income turnover etc 
9 Cc'st ot project 

10 Scheme of Finance mdicvirq *he amou'it^ to lie raiseo 
from each source 
Equity 

Fo'eiqn Exchange loans 
Rupee loans/Debentures 


Sliri MM III 
Sv ■ SB* ir' 1 
Afiri H S 11* 1 
S' rj p k k '1 
S' II I h f 1 )Ci I 
''I r t IV 

(n 'pt I* t M f 1 ) 
SI r H J k s 1 

(r I 1 it A T ill 1 
S'lr ' S 11 1 

Sri A Piv 
I'll R k ill i , j 
j ■" S 11 ) 11 P ill 
II r 11 t *-1 .1 

fve s I iv , 


fI nr t jr 

Vim )ii g D rec r 
*'olit me Dll t r 
fi '1 < ’(.r 

I ri • r 

II It 1 • 1 

P re 

11 11'( 1 
') > tr 

N n V D I ctor PIcUFl 
Mil 11* (lire t ' UPSIDC 

S np n 1 n i,i I r (LPsIpr) 


*■) 'id 1 D ' |)' r gdit A SI I 

to t> Jt • I ii II V II u ' e I V I f 1 in ) n it '1 1 1 r 
ini rc f in' i vr» i 


Prcxdut' 
ttnylrne 

Lipeiir iDW Denji'/' Pj /»'f v e 
Deniity PolyethvK iii 
Mono Fttiyl* i e Gl)f r' 

Di Erhylent Givr o 
In Ethylene Gi/».'>l 
rthylere (jAivdt 
Alpha Oirf ni 
Butad ene 
Natural C IS Liq ii d 
Pyrolysii 'iiio' ne 
CII bon Birtf k Fredstr k 
Acetyli I r 
Pf opyle ie 
Rs 838 tore 
Not Apf)l« JDlfc 


t-jpacit, (MlAi 

500 ooo 
Hq' 

200 nOO 
60 iV)u 
6 JOO 
400 
SOOi) 
4S000 
22 000 
6 S SOO 
20 000 
bOOO 
2 SOO 
65 000 


Rs 1 S 41 rioris 


Rs 310 rrores 
Rs 315 crores 
Rs 916 crores 


Any person interested in the matter may make a repre«-entation in quadiupln ate to the Secretary Department of Company Affairs 
Gowrnment of India Shastri Bhavan New Delhi within 14 days of publication of this notice intimating his views on the proposal 
and indic iting the nature of his interest therein 


Dated This 9 th day of September 1989 


FOR VMM OKGANIC CHEMICALS LIMITEO 

S S BHARTIA 
MANAGING DIREaOR 
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Close-up is for close-ups 


Smging under the umbrella 
on a rainj day sharing smiles 
sharing g<HHi times And you re 
confldent because you vc used ( lose up 
Transparent, red C lose up s 
two super wluteners leave your u*eUi 
their whitest and its special mouthwasJi 
keeps your breath its freshest 
So, smile a close-up smile and 
stay confident because after all, 
Close-up IS for close ups 



rhe Tboihpasic and Mouthwash in One 


A quality product by HinduMti lave 
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\ black l(X)l\.s and sleek 
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finish t,risp pictures 
in tnie to life colours. 
Two way s|ieakers with cross 
over network for siiix’tb sound 
reproduciion tAtmputer aided design 
ensures reliability and performance of 
rare quality. Hi Gain makes pictures sharp 


and clear, f:tr and near. Tlie Magnum DX. 
A Eurtxoloui i V that’s a pleasure to watch 
a pride to oven 

Telefatna Magnum DX. The 
Hi-Galn TV. Take our word for ft~ 

It's the Qiampion of Champions. 


Test its calibre at your nearest dealer. It’s guaranteed to win 
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How Parasitical 

The rapid growth of the tertiary sector in the Indian economy has 
understandably raised questions about the significance of this 
phenomenon. Some economists have argued that the net domestic 
product becomes a misleading indicator of economic progress of a 
poor country if the tertiary sector grows rapidly. How tenable 
IS this view in the light of the Indian experience? 2149 

Politics of Centre-State Relations 

During the last four decades the Indian state has addressed the task 
of coping with the tensions arising in different regions of the 
country by resorting to a variety of means, depending on the 
particular facet—economic, political, constitutional, 
culturai/hnguistic—involved in each spedHc conflict. What are the 
shifts that have occurred in the major thrust of centre-state 
conflicts and contradictions during ibis period? 213S 


Feminism and the Left 

The left caiuiot provide a correct 
analysis of feminism unless it 
begins to comprehend patriarchy 
m its historical setting and its 
complex <ind problematic 
relationship with the 
dominant relations of 
production 2123 


Exchange Drain 

An attempt to build a time 
senes for the formgn exchange 
earnings and expenditures of the 
private corporate sector in India 
from 1960-61. What light do the 
data throw on the cost-benefit 
of import of capital and 
technology"’ 2155 

Answer to Prolonged 
Closure? 

The workers have initiated a 
takeover plan m im industrial 
unit in a bid to counter 
managerial manipulation. The 
case of Hoist-O-Mech 
at Thane. 2113 


Debt Unmasked 

What was once considered a well 
guarded secret by the 
government is now getting 
unmasked m the face of evidence 
from diverse sources. The 
government’s estimate of India’s 
external dH>t set against 
those of the World Bank 

•ltd the oEca am 


Encouraging Impunity 

While US-Soviet agreements may 
end the cold war, they seem to 
encourage Washington to pursue 
hot wars through surrogates 
in the third world. 2121 

CSIR Endangered 

It is now over two years since 
the Abid Hussain Committee 
submitted its report on the 
reorganisation of the CSIR and 
it is possible now to form a 
perspective viewpoint of the 
report. "There are reasons to 
fear that the committee’s 
recommendations, together with 
those of the Fourth Pay 
Commission, could spell the 
dismantling of the CSIR 
within a decade 2115 

Non-Capital View 

Much of the discussion and 
speculation on the general 
election to the next Lok Sabha 
has been Delhi-centred. There is 
little indication of what is going 
on in the minds of the millions 
of voters interspersed through 
some 1.2 million square 
miles of territory. 2103 


Changing Perspective 

UNCTAD has lately been taking 
up issues from the mainstream * 
perspective while still siding 
with the less fortunate 
economies. 2109 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Socialist Freedom and 
Repression 

I SHALi bt obliged if you publish the 
following few lines as a response to 
K Balagopal s hat Is Socialist Freedom^* 
(August S) 

Balagopal would like to make a very clear 
distinction between bourgeois’ democracy 
(or freedom) and Scaalist* demociao And 
he would not agree with the view that the 
essential differences between the two hes m 
the tact that while bourgeois freedom means 
the basic human freedom formally (though 
usuall> only^artly) recognised but actually 
severe!) kircumscribed by the highly in 
iquitous bourgeois socio economic condi 
tions of life and thereby largely unrealised 
for the cast masses of people, socialist 
freedom means the unfettering of these 
rights by doing away with the shackles of 
sciciu economic oppression and inequalities 
and making these rights actually realised for 
the vast masses of toilers Balagopal would 
rather define socialist freedom as the 
freedom to build socialism He further in 
forms us that ’socialist fieedom’, the 
freedom to build ‘sociahsm’, is inseparable 
from the idea of the perpetual nustence of 
a strung, central and repressive state 
authonty to guarantee the safety aiul well¬ 
being ot ‘sociahsm’ which is under perpetual 
threat ot counter revolutionary onslaughts 
as “there is a class enemy inside each one 
of us”, irrespective of caste, creed, relighm 
and c/ass So a ’socialist’ state cannot be 
anything but violently repressiye, as it has 
to consuntly engage itself in the massive ex 
ercise of exorcising the ’evil spirits’ (the 
counter revolutionaries withm). which keep 
on finding ways of sneaking back into our 
souls, just not a handful, but in each one 
ot us Consequently, empatlqr between the 
’socialist state and the revolutionary masses 
could be obtained only as a rare exception 
and by no means as a general rule 

Fven the most ardent votary of the 
capitalist 'tree world’ could hardly have 
painted a more monstrous picture of the 
socialist objective 

Balagopal is here only echoing what all 
the conservative mid reactionary religions 
have exhorted through the ages—that a 
human is an eternal sinner and only an ex¬ 
ternal authonty standing above his/her head 
with a big stick in hand (denvii^ legiuraacv 
from some undeHnable ^vine sanction) can 
make him/her keep to the nght path 

Balagopal’s Marxism, charactens^ by its 
stndent advocacy of perpetual subjugation 
of human individutd, flowing from its deep 
cynical mistrust of human nature, stands 
poles apart from classical Marxism, the cen- 
ttal concern of which, as of numerous other 
progressive and revolutionary currents which 
preceded it. is the complete unbinding, the 


total liberation ot the human Prometheus 
from all physical and spiritual shackles by 
doing away with all forms ot external 
authorities Marxism, as propounded by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin (and also Trotsky and 
Rosa Luxemburg) is very much the co sharer 
of the anarchist dream that huinanitv will 
one day eventually usher in the millennium 
where there will neither be any lord over the 
head nor any slaves under the feet when 
there wdl be no ruler and no ruled and where 
’’free development of each will lead to th« 
free development of all” 

In view of Balagopal $ arrogant asset tion 
that ’’It IS slightly irritatmg to hear other 
wise intelligent people say that a tcpressisc 
state apparatus may be required for a tew 
Years after the revolution, until all enemies 
are vanquished, but what is its need litei so 
many decades If the enemies consisted on 
ly of a handful of impenalist agents and biy. 
landlords then no repressive state ippaiatus 
would be required even for a tew vears Ktii 
there IS a class enemy inside eacn one of us 
and the real problem is how to drive that 
person out without doing too much damage 
to ourselves”, it would be quite worthwhiU 
to have a careful second look at the 
Classical’ Marxist position in this regiid 
Lenin, in his cel^rated The State and 
Revolution siq^, ’’in capitalist society we 
have a democracy that is curtailed, wretched 
falser a demoaacy only for the rich, tor the 
nunonty fhe dictatorship of the proletaria’ 
the period of tmnsition to communism, wilt 
for the first tune create democracy lor ihe 
people, for the majority alongwith thi 
necessary suppression ot the exploiters ot 
the minonty C ommunism alone is capable 
ot providing nally complete demociacy ai d 
the more complete it is, the sooner it will 
become unnecessary and wither awav of its 
own accord” l^nin proceeds to fuiihcr 
elaborate 

In other wonts under capitalism we have ihi 
Slate in the proper sense ot the word tli it 
IS a special machine for the suppression ot 
one class by another and, what is more ol 
the majority by the minority Naturally to 
be successful, such an undCTtakmg as the 
systematic suppression of the exploited 
majority by the exploiting minoritv calls toi 
the utmost fetocity and savageiv in the 
matter of suppression, it calls foi seas ot 
blood, through which mankind is aetualW 
wading Its way oi slavery, serfdom and wage 
labour 

Furthermoie, during the tramitiun from 
capitalism to commumsm suppression is still 
necessary, but it is now the suppression of 
the exploiting nunonty by the exploited 
majonty A special apparatus, a special 
machine for suppression, the ’state is uitl 
necessary, but this is now a tiansuional state 
It IS no longer a state in the proper sense ot 
the word, for the suppression of the minonty 
of exploiters by the mgjonty of wage slaves 
of yesterday is oorapanUively so easy, simple 


and natural a task that it will mtail fai less 
bloodshed than the suppression ot the ns 
ing of the staves, serfs or wage labourers and 
It will cost mankind far less And It is com- 
patibie with extension ot democracy to uuh 
in overwhelming maioiity ol the population 
that the need foi a special machine of vup 
pression (the slate) will benn to disappear 
Ubviou<lv the gult between Balagopal’s 
Marxism and classical Mai Msm could have 
iiot been any wider And it is perhaps the 
cruellest joke that vet viewpoints such as 
Bxlagopal s go ir> the name ot Marxism 
1 hat this biaiid ot Marxism' bcicft of the 
essential libeitanan (and r itionalist) spirit 
h IS com* to be idemtiticd foi a nunioti ol 
historic il itasons as inatitsttcam Miixism 
1 *- piobiHlv ilu y.i''it«st tragedv of the 
t esfnt eelitiirs 

MMX StN 

Bond IV 

Mere Speculation 

I) IV bes' to let done ON , diatribe 
(\ufeiist 19 I9S9 pp 1921 21) against 
iiMinstitdin Maixists whoivei tlux 
mighi be I here i'- howtvet no question 
ot inv getting anv f.icts wrung I was only 
speculating on the txtent ol vandalism 
with liets iconoelas’s ol the sociallv 
ncees XIV chool iic i ipablc ol 
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Twin Terror in Punjab 


T he murder of the 15-year old son of the notorious 
former Batala SSP, Gobind Ram (who was transferred 
recently following charges of torture of women) allegedly 
by Khdistani terrorists, shows up the miserable link that 
binds together minds of cowai^ly violence in Punjab 
today. Gobind Ram, the police boss, unable to apprehend 
wanted ‘terrorists’ (the term ‘terrorist’ itself, applied by 
the police to harass and kill innocent people in false 
encounters, has lost its original meaning in the Punjab 
context), arrested their wives and took i: out on them. In 
retaliation (if at all it can be called a retaliation!), the 
Khalisranis, unable to get at Gobind Ram, chose a soft 
target—his son! 

In the combat bciween the two, the state and the 
Khalistanis, the real coinbaiants rarely meet each other 
face to face They conveniently select their victims to 
demonstrate their might. The security forces have to meet 
the target set by their bosses, governor S S Ray and the 
police chief KPS Gill, who want to impress the rest of 
India that they are fini.shing off the terrorists. But scared 
of confronting the AK-47 toting terrorists, the police 
choose instead to nab indiscriminately innocent villagers, 
parade them as ‘terrorists’ and, when necessary, kill them 
and display their bodies as those of “dreaded terrorists" 
killed in encounters! On several occasions, human 
rights organisations investigating into such killings 
in Punjab have come out with evidence which has shown 
that the victims had nothing to do with Khalistani 
terrorism. 

The cowardice and remorseless cruelty of the state’s 
security forces are matched by the poltroonery and 
depravity of the various Khalistani terrorist groups. The 
majority of their victims so far have been members of the 
public-<-bus passengers, innocent citizens in crowded 
dioroughfares, villagers who had refused to knuckle under 
to their extortions, and Leftist activists ranging from the 
CPI to the Marxist-Leninist groups who had been 
consistently fighting both state terrorism and the 
pbscuiantism of the Khalistanis. The list of these victims 
is lengthening day by day compared to that of those 
who ate supposed to be the real enemies of the 
Khalistanis—the pdice offlcials, the security forces, the 
m^bers of the various counter-insurgency outfits 


who are on the rampage in the Punjab villages. 

It appears that both state terrorism and Khalistani 
terrorism are complementing each other in an ominous 
process of terrorising the people of Punjab and reducing 
them to a state of abject servility to local gangsters. Often, 
the two blend into each other, their modes of operation 
being frighteningly similar, giving rise to the suspicion that 
there is a common source behind both. Speculation that 
some of the so-called terrorist groups may enjoy the 
patronage of the union home ministry tliat had gained 
currency sometime ago is now indirectly confirmed by the 
latest embarrassing disclosures about the activities of an 
outfit called the ‘Cats’, an underground hit squad of the 
Punjab police. Formed ostensibly to counter the terrorists, 
members of the ‘Cats’ are usually recruited from the ranks 
of the Khalistani terrorists who had surrendered to the 
police. They romp around pretending to be Khalistanis, 
armed with the usual AX-47 rifles and other sophi.sticated 
weapons. On the night of September 10, one such ‘Cats* 
group attempted to loot a family in Kaler Khurd village 
in Batala in Punjab, and its leader ‘Kala’ got killed 
accidentally by his own men who panicked and started 
firing indiscriminately. A search of Kala's body revealed 
his identity card which proved that he was on the payroll 
of the police. 

The operative tactics by both the police and the 
Khalistani terrorists are increasingly resembling each 
other. The victims—both Sikhs and Hindus—are exposed 
to extortions. While the police demand money from 
farmers in exchange of promises to protect them against 
trumped-up charges of ‘terrorism’, the Khalistani 
lerrorist groups demand food and shelter from them at 
the point of the gun. While the police pick up innocent 
villagers and kill them to meet the target of ‘catches' 
which they are required to fulfil, the Khalistani terrorists 
go in for bomb blasts or mass killings to make their 
presence felt. The targets are common—the citizens 
who are not involved in this senseless combat in what 
looks more and more like deadly shadow-boxing bi^ween 
two combatants who appear to be temporary enemies 
today, but are essentially allies in their common, long¬ 
term goal of subjecting the people to an authoritarian 
system. 
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NRI lNVESni«BNT 

Milking a Little Go 
a Long Way 

IHE flgutes given out b> the government 
of IndM on NR] investments are rather intn 
gning They also raise some questions 

Of the total number ot 974 NRI invest 
ment proposals received m the five year 
period 19M 89 as many as 806 (i e, roughly 
84 per cent) were cleared by government But 
so for only 103 projects (12 S per cent) have 
been set up and another 351 projects (44 per 
cent) are described as being “under imple 
mentation' (whatever that term can be 
understood to mean) A small number, 29 
to be esaci, have been abandoned But what 
about the test'* Could it be that as high a 
propoi'ion as 40 per cent of the officially 
cleared NRI projects hive not reached even 
the drawing boaid stage'* 

As regards the investment involved in the 
NRI proposals, the official figures provided 
are for all the 974 proposals put up for 
clearance and not for the 807 proposals 
cleaied bv the governm nt The total pro 
jCct kOst of the 974 proposals is given out 
as Rs 2 4S0 trore Ot this the loan compo 
nent is Rs 1,530 crure and some Rs 52Ucrore 
IS to come from resident Indian investors 
A small sum of Rs 12 crore has been men 
tinned as ‘foreign investment meaning 
perhaps non NRI foreign investment which 
Will be icpitnable The balance of Rs 388 
crore ptesumablv icpresents the NRIs’ own 
investment in these projects which is non- 
repatnable It is noteworthy that in projects 
involving a total investment cost of Rs 2,430 
crore the purposed NRI investment is only 
of this order, or less than 16 per cent 
Ignoring >he ininuscule traction accounted 
for by what the official figures desenbe as 
‘foreign investment*, what this means is that 
well over tour fifths of the cost ot NRI pro 
jects, 83 5 per cent to be precise, are to be 
imernalls generated in India, partly through 
resident investment but largely through 
borrowing 

File ardent votaries of direct foreign in 
vestment, not just the proselytisers from the 
3Vorld Bank and IMF but also members of 
our own Planning Commission, when they 
advocate further liberahsation of entry rules 
for foreign investment in India ought to 
make their position clear on what exactly 
they thereby seek to secure for the country 
The figures given out with regard to NRI in 
vestment proposals show clearly that at least 
this group o' foreign mvestors are interested 
not in any substantial export of capital to 
India On the contrary, thnr purpose seems 
to be to build up business empires on the 
strength of funds to be mobilised withm 
India several times larger than their own 
investment So what i« being advocated 
evidently is that there should be still further 
dilution of the requirements so that NRIs 
wiU be required to bring in themselves an 
dren smaller proportion of the total cost of 
tketr projects here 


LBNTIN REPORT 

Public Apathy 

SOME two years ago the Maharashtra 
government-appointed Lenun Commission 
submitted wlut must surely be the most 
thorough going report on the public health 
system in the count! y Constituted to look 
into the death of 14 persons at the J J 
Hospital in Bombay, justice Lentin insisted 
on following up every lead and found a most 
tangled web wiuch involved top offiuals of 
the Food and Drugs Admuustration (FDA) 
and mmisters of the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment His recommendations, had they been 
implemented, would have induded a drastic 
revamping ot the management and oiganisa 
non ot the public hospital system as well as 
of the FDA in Maharashtra. It is not sur 
prising that the state government has, 
however, done precious little to implement 
the commissions recommendations, for 
doing so would have meant demolishing the 
entire structure of favours received and 
favours granted bv which the I DA and the 
public health system functicms 

I he fact that the state’s drugs control 
authonts is responsible tor assuting the 
satetv and suitabiiitv of the medianes 
manufactured by 80 per cent of the industry 
in the country which is located in Maha 
rashtra makes this negligence on the part of 
the state government of grave significance 
The Lentin report has been bandied about 
in the state assembly and much has been 
made of the manner in which Lentin chose 
to conduct the inquiry, paying httlc heed to 
the governmental status of the giulty parties 
Nor in fact did he succumb to the numerous 
threats he received and he held fast to his 
decision that the mquiry proceedings should 
be open to the pubhc and that the press had 
every right to report them in detail Because 
of this It was not possible for the government 
to conceal or suppress any part of the report 
had It wished to do so The indictment is 
there for all to read But the government has 
dragged its feet m implementing the report 

While the Maharashtra government’s 
inaction is certainly condemnable, the lack 
of public pressure on the issue is also 
noteworthy Ihc discussions in the state 
assembly on the lentin report havp largely 
been confmed to the rights and pnvileges 
of ministers indicted by the commission 
There has been no conceiled pressure on the 
government to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions Nor unfortunately have any of the 
professional associations of doctors deemed 
It necessary to either commend the report 
or urge the government to undertake the 
recommended changes The drug consumer 
groups did make some attempts to mobilise 
puUtc opinion, but these were by and laige 
desultory And this—the lack of activity on 
the part of the pubhc to use the excellent 
repoit to force tlw government to revamp the 
deci^ng structure of pubbe health—is of far 
gremer concern than Uw gowernment’s own 
inaction Fbr die latter was to be expected 


titti tqi or 

Lottiii one to iRi Into tpieitteNU of rngfor 
public Import will conUnue u> be mean¬ 
ingless exocises, Tbey would only serve to 
provide a measure of credibdity to corrupt 
and/or mcompetent governments which can 
then lay claim to democratic funcuomng 
while at the same tune, where possible; tiyuig 
to tailor the reports to their requirements 
It IS after all rarely that a justice Lentin 
happens to head a government appointed 
commission of inquiry 


WEST BENGAL 

What Is Being 
Celebrated? 

A CERTAIN hght-heartedness in decision¬ 
making, prefoence for easy options of cheap 
stunts, mane glonflcation of feudal hfestyles 
and so on seem to have been marking the 
West Bengal Left Front government’s pro- 
giamme for the tercentenary celebration of 
Job Cliamock’s foundation of the settlement 
on the bank of the Hooghly which later 
developed into the metropolis of Calcutta 
Naturdly and pertinently, questions have 
been raised not only about the specifics of 
the celebration programme but also the very 
decision of holding the celebration itself 

Firstly, students of history argue that 
Calcutta was not founded by Charnock at 
all. Its history goes back to a much earlier 
period Secondly, as some others aigue; the 
beginning of a foreign settlement as a 
bridgehead of imperialist penetration and 
aggression cannot and should not be an 
occasion for criebration by the victims of 
the historical aggression These critics also 
point out that the beginning of the British 
settlements m Madras and Bombay, which 
predates Calcutta’s, had been justifiably 
Ignored by those aties 

Even supposing, as 9Vbst Bengal culfore 
and inforinauon minister Budhdhadev 
Bhattacbatya holds, that it would be teti- 
historical’ to deny the British connection 
with Calcutta, u it really necessary and |Ko- 
per for the West Bengal Left Front govern¬ 
ment to assoaate with a snobbuh set and 
to mobilise the consular corps to pay 
homage at Job Charnock’s grave? 

The hutoncal fact of the Bnush iinkaie 
with the aty of Calcutta has to be grasped in 
IIS dialectical coonotatxxi As E J Hob^bnv , 
echouig Marx, has noted. “Ru the peo|des 
of the world outside capitalism, who were 
now grasped and shaken by it, it meant the 
choice between a doomed resbtanoe In terms 
of their ancient traditions and wtuft, and • 
traumatic process of setang the weapons of 
the west and turning them against the COD' 
queran; of undetstandb^ and manipiilnting 
‘progress’ themsr'.es..r 

The victumoi iniNaialitt eilRiiion h«ve 
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tempu at their teuing the weapons of the 
west and turning them against the con¬ 
querors nom this point of view, the stag¬ 
ing of the pageant of horse-drawn tnuncars 
with the foppishly dressed 19th century 
‘baboos and bibis’, which was personally m 
augurated by the left front chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, is a distasteful incongruity 

PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

The Dark Area 

5 L Rao writes: 

THE Annual Report (1987-g8) of the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises, government of India, 
has been much discussed and written about 
The report is prunanly an analysis of the 
finances of 'hese enterprises and discussions 
have tended to focus on relatiic rankings and 
such other matters based on the financial 
informatiiMi contained in the report 

There is no information anywhere in the 
report which allows an evaluation of the 
marketing performance of the pubbc enter 
pnses We do not know how the marketing 
function IS organised whether in enterprises 
like Hindustan Latex, NTC. 1IC. U11, 
Modern Bread, etc, which could be desig¬ 
nated as consumer product companies, nor 
for any of the other industrial and heavy 
engineenng enterprises Wc do not know if 
and how many salesmen are employed, what 
are the selected channels for distribution, 
whether agents are used and for what pur 
pose, and m what manner, nor what margins 
are made available to them There is no dau 
on advertising expenditure, the purpose of 
the expenditure, the details of the expen¬ 
diture by media, examples of the advertis¬ 
ing, the advertising agencies used, and the 
results 

There is a chapter on Pricing Policy but 
It has no relation to a marketing (or 
customer) orientation It says that 
“prices should be so determined that at 
a sausfactory level of capaaty utilisation 
these enterprises not only cover their costs 
of production, but also generate a reason¬ 
able amount of suridus” This nuqr be feasi¬ 
ble m monopoly or near-monopoly situa¬ 
tions Many pubbc enterprises are mmcieas 
ingly compebtive market situauons and pnc 
big hat to be a marketing tool which is tnm- 
gtated with product pobcy and product 
dangn, at well as with overall market 
strateim m iriatum to the consumer and 
comiMnon Decnions on matters like 
dbnibution, ides foreq advcftitmg and pro¬ 
motion, cannot be bUten in isolation but 
along with dedsions on pricing, and must 
fbnu part of an oveiaB marhett^ strategy 
Tha nport does not give us any idea as to 
whedicr there is such a marketing strategy 
for anch public entoprisR and how vinous 


We have no measures of marketing pro 
ductivity m each enterprise so that we can 
evaluate the efficiency of its distribution, 
sales force; advertising, and other markeung 
tools There is no mdicauon that any of these 
enterprises makes an attempt to systema 
ticaliy gather data about its present and pto 
speettve customers as welt as of competi 
tton, so as to adapt the business to the 
customer and the nature of the competition 

Most enterprises have some heterogeneity 
among their customers They vary, bv the use 
they make of the product or service, by their 
prosperity, their quality needs, etc Market 
mg management endeavours to match pro 
ducts to segments and to use other market 
ing tools like advertising to position their 
product for punhase by these segments 
Pubhc enterprises must have similar ex 
penences It is not known whether they plan 
in advance or segment their markets on an 
ad hoc basis 

Pubbc enterprises need to pay a great deal 
more attention to marketmg and must move 
away from associating markeung only with 
advertising or selling They must see it as a 
way to orient their whole enterprise U> the 
customer’s needs 1 he Annual Report of the 
BPL could take a long step in this direction 
by presenting a critique of the marketing 
performance of the public enterprises 

SOVIET UNION 

Unresolved Nationality 
Question 

THE nationalities question has reared it< 
head once again in the Soviet Union On 
August 21, the SOth dnmversary of the sign 
ing of the Molotov Ribbentrop pact, hun 
dreds of thousands of people of the Balu** 
republics formed a human chain from Ikllui, 
the capital of ^tonia, voa Riga, the capital 
of Latvia, to Vilnius, the capital of 
Lithuania, to express that desire for 
’sovereignty’ oi independence’ from 
Moscow The Molotov-Rabbentrop pact is 
viewed by these people as having led to the 
carving up of eastern Europe between the 
Soviet Umon and Nazi Gernumy and iherehy 
leading to the annexauon of the three Baluc 
republics by the Soviet Union under Stalin 
In July the ideology secretary of the Esto¬ 
nian Communist Rairty, Mtkk Tittma, open 
ly denounced the imposition of Soviet rule 
since 1940 saying that "SO years of Soviet 
power have not given any victories to Esto- 
mans On the contrary the nabon has been 
suppressed The desire of the absolute ma- 
jo^ of Estonians to leave the Soviet Umon 
IS absolutely normal" The national move¬ 
ments m the Baltics are growing and, at least 
m Estonia and Lithuania, they are supported 
by the local communist patties 

The resolationi passed at the 19th All 


Uttton fbrty Cottfereaee ih June last year 
called for mme devolution of economic and 
pohtical poww to the repuUKS ai^ nwasmts 
to ensure their nattoiial<ultunl devriop- 
ment In line with this and as part of the 
decentrahsation process, a draft law has beta 
drawn up for economic autonomy in Ibtonia 
and Lithuania Besides making provistoa far 
independent budgets the right to level their 
own taxation and set local prices there is 
also a clause setting out the degree of con¬ 
trol over natural resouaes But there are 
deep divisions tn Moscow itself over this 
draft law which were recently reflected in a 
debate in the Supreme Soviet between its 
votary, Lcomd Abalkin, deputy premier and 
chairman of the Stale Committee on 
Economic Reform, and Yun Maslyukov, 
chairman of Oo,plan, first deputy premier 
and member of the pohtbuio 

The question of autonomy in the political 
sphere too has come up, this time in th* 
presidium of the Supreme Soviet when it was 
found that a recent Csionian cle,.toral law 
was at odds with the Soviet constitution It 
issued a decree requiring the Estonian 
government to amend *he taw before Ot 
tober 1 Though the ‘right to secede* is laid 
down in Article 72 of the Soviet constitu 
tion this article has alwavs conflicted with 
other provisions, which ettectively give the 
Umon a veto over unilateral decisions of any 
republic 

The BaltK sutes are not the onlv republics 
where the nationality question has come to 
the fore In Armenia there is a movement 
with a demand for transferring the 
autonomous region of Nagarno haiahakh 
which has been placed under the direct con 
trol of Moscow fiom Vrerbaijan to 
Armenia On April 9 20 nationalist 
demonstrators died in the Ocorgian capital 
of Tbilisi when troops unleashed violence 
to break up a peaceful protest In the 
autonomous region ot Abkhazia there is 
social tension between Cicoigians and 
Abkhazis which has led to clashes 1 here 
have been nationalist demonstrations in 
Moldavia against the Slavicisation oi I at in 
culture In Uzbekistan there have been at 
tacks on Meskhetian Ihrks who were for 
ably lesettled there during the war 
The list IS long and no solution seems to 
be m sight But the independence movements 
m the Baltics are indeed the most ominous 
The politburo of the C PSU recentls set out 
the limits to republican autonomy m a policv 
document that concedes the need for radical 
transformation in the Soviet fedeiat set up 
But It does not concede the assumed right 
of the republics to pass legislauon which the 
union decides is b^nd the ftamework of 
republics’ authority and says that such laws 
will be subject to repeal by the Union Baltic 
nationalism will no doubt be dismayed 
However, the nat’onalist movonents will 
pressurise the Soviet government to find a 
scdution soon, for the dam is close to 
bursting 
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mJSlNESS 

iConrtoN 

^Crisis of Plenty* UnUkely 

WHAT is one to make of the Shetkari 
SaogaUiana’s representation to the union tex- 
tae numsta- Ram Niwas Mirdha pleading for 
an export quota of 10 lakh bales of cotton 
to *avert distress sales by farmers’? The plea 
has been based on an estimated record crop 
of 120 lakh bales in 1989-90, carryover stock 
of 25 lakh bales and import of two lakh 
bales recently allowed under OGL, raising 
total availability to 147 lakh bales against 
domestic consumption of about 100 lakh 
bales. The sut^ly-demand equation worked 
out by the Shetkari Sangathana is unlikely 
to command much credibility as it is based 
on highly questionable assumptions. 

It is too early to make any meaningful 
forecast about the crop and the Sangathana's 
estimate of 120 lakh bales is generally 
regarded as highly optimistic Even the car¬ 
ryover stock figure of 2S lakh bales is 
reckoned as on the high side. Besides, 
domestic off-take—milt and extra-factory 
consumption—is certain to exceed 100 lakh 
bales by at least five lakh bales. The Hgure 
for 1988-89 is placed at 104 lakh bales. 

Climatic conditions in almost all the 
major cotton growing areas have been quite 
favourable thus far and on current reckon¬ 
ing the crop prospects appear reassuring. But 
with many crucial weeks still ahead, it is 
altogether premature to make any worth- 
. while assessment of the crop which is grown 
under widely varying agronomic conditions. 
The quality of the crop information system 
being what it is, one can never really vouch 
for the size of the crop even at harvest time. 
The 1988-89 season ended with August but 
there is still no unanimity about the size of 
the crop, with estimates vaiying from 104 
lakh to 106 lakh bales. Nor is there any firm 
consensus about the size of the carryover 
stock. 

The Sangathana's representation for a 
large export quota so very early in the season 
has a strong political overtone, intended 
apparently to appease the powerful cotton 
lobby. Where is the question of ‘distress 
sales* by farmers in Maharashtra when the 
state is operating a monopoly procurement 
scheme under which cotton growers are 
guaranteed support prices Hxed by the 
central govenunent plus an additional bonus 
in the event of the Maharashtra State Co¬ 
operative Cotton Growers’ Marketing 
F^eration realising higher prices over the 
entire season. Considering the two Recessive 
hefty hikes in support prices, growers can 
have little cause to complain if in a season 
of really over-abundant simply they are 
unable to realise prices higher than the sup¬ 
port prices. 

. That the Shetkari Sangathamf s idea for 
a large eiport quota is pranatuie and is 
based on questionable assumptions does not 
^fniuiy uqqr detract from the need for evolv¬ 


ing a dynamic export policy to bring about 
a better balance in the overall supply- 
demand equation and rectify varietal im¬ 
balance resulting from a major break¬ 
through in the production of long and extra 
long staple conon which now accounts for 
almost half of the total output. New Delhi 
will do wdl to carry out its exorcLses to evolve 
policy options on the basis of vaiying crop 
estimates. 

If the crop turns out to be as good as is 
widely anticipated, it will be possible to 
spare sizeable quantities of Bengal Deshi and 
extra long staple cotton for export. The 
government will need to take appropriate 
steps to ensure that it docs not repeat the 
blunders it committed last season. Out of 
a total export quota of two lakh bales 
divided equally between Bengal Oesht and 
•extra long stafrfc cotton, actual exports dur¬ 
ing the 1988-89 season are placed around 
75,000 bales. The shortfall has had nothing 
to do with the availability of requisite quality 
cotton or with export parities. In fact, 
seldom before has the international environ¬ 
ment been so very favourable, vvith the 
spread between cotton prices at home and 
abroad ranging between 20 cents and 40 
cents a kg in respect of Bengal Deshi and 
between 40 cents and 80 cents a kg for extra 
lung staple cotton. The poor export perfor¬ 
mance last season is attributable entirely to 
the undue delay in the announcement of 
minimum export prices which were fixed 
arbitrarily in complete disrqiard of the prices 
prevailing in the highly competitive overseas 
markets. This encouraged unscrupulous 
elements in the private trade to indulge in 
all sorts of m^practices in negotiating 
export deals with the result that neither the 
experienced traditional exporters nor the 
CCI and the other state/co-tmerative agen¬ 
cies could participate in thd lu^Iy profitable 
export business. The subsequent revision of 
MEP for extra long staple cotton came too 
late to enable exporters to negotiate fresh 
business to fully utilise the export quotas. 

The government’s failure to avail of the 
extraordinary opportunity for exporting cot¬ 
ton reflects poorly on its management of im¬ 
proved supply in the contat of the im¬ 
perative ne^ to augment the country’s 
foreign exchange resources. Only the textile 
industry could feel happy over the poor ex¬ 
port performance as it has the effect of 
depressing raw material prices through in¬ 
creased domestic availability As part of its 
subtle PR exercise, the Indian Cotton Mills’ 
Federation did not miss the opportunity of 
complimenting the government for its 
“thoughtful management of the cotton 
policy” on the plea that this had imparted 
some stability in the economic working of 
mills. 

The 1988-89 cotton season which ended 
with August is notable for a measure of ptke 
stability not seen for many years. Rarely has 
the official wholesale jvices index for raw 


cotton been known to have moved in so nar¬ 
row a range--13 per cent-^as it did last 
sea.son. There was nothing like a fag-end of 
the season in terms of supply as well as 
prices. The hi{^est prices recorded in April 
were never repeated tbereaftcf. But the price 
stability was not due to any well thought out 
policy. It simply reflected a better balance 
between domestic supply and demand. 
Besides, unlike in the past, crop estimates 
put up at the CAB meetings members 
representing diverse interests did not show 
any wide variations. Starting with a preli¬ 
minary estimate of 108 lakh bales about the 
beginning of the season, the crop estimate 
was soon revised to around 104 lakh bales 
which ha.s never been seriously questioned 
thereafter. 

The demand for cotton is derived freun the 
donand for yarn/cloth. The state of the tex¬ 
tile industry therefore has important im¬ 
plications for cotton. Some observations on 
the overall performance of the textile in¬ 
dustry seem pertinent in an assessment of 
the emerging cotton scenario. If oneVere to 
go by the increase in the number of closed 
mills to a record 144, the further decline in 
the share of composite mills in the total cloth 
output to 21 per cent and massive techno¬ 
logical obsolescence, one would be inclined 
to think that the fortunes of the organised 
mill sector ate on the decline. However, talk¬ 
ing to a cross-section of knowledgeable per- 
.sons connected with the industry and the 
trade, the impres.sion one gathers is that the 
industry has not had it so good for many 
years, having enjoyed the rare benefit of 
cheap raw material and hi^ prices for yarn 
and cloth. The profound change in the for¬ 
tunes of the oiganised mill sector has been 
attributed to assured availability of cotton 
at fairly stable and reasonable prices 
throughout the season, improved domestic 
off-take of yam/cloih and a veritable boom 
in textile exports. Spinning mills had general¬ 
ly been performing well because of the ever 
increasing demand for yarn from the expan¬ 
ding decentralised weaving sector. Only com¬ 
posite mills had been having a tough time 
owing to intense competition from power- 
looms enjoying distinct cost advantage 
because of their lower overheads, lower 
wages and lower capital cost. Of late, these 
composite mills too have been doing well, 
with sereral units going into an area of pro¬ 
duction where powerlooms are ill-equipped 
to compete. Symptomatic of the profound 
change in the textile scene are reports thfu 
. an increasing number of conqxnite milUl^ 
now willing to undertake rehabilitation ami 
modernisation of their equipment andthaf 
timdy supply of requisite machinery ftoiH 
indigenous sources is proving a maior con¬ 
straint. Reputed machinery manufacturers 
who until about a year ago were complain¬ 
ing about lack of demand are now quoting 
delivery dates extending beyond twio 

Lest one is carried away hy the idea that 
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•iOr t>r6(;ieiAa itheeds to Se' |«ntbd'out that 
the sickneas in the industry is endemic and 
that the malady afflicting it is deeply rooted 
in structural and management deficiencies. 
No worthwhile progre.ss has been achieved 
in dealing with the basic issues spelt out in 
new textile policy announced in June 
l98S~-be it modernisation of cotton ginning 
facilities or textile machinery, closure of non- 
viable units, check on the growth of 
unauthorised powcrlooms or making cloth 
available to consumers at affordable prices. 

From the viewpoint of cotton, the most 
significant aspect of the textile scene is the 
incrca.se in mill consumption of cotton 
which touched a new high of 98 lakh bales 
in 1988-89 as al.so the improved viabilitv of 
mills' operations, (ioing by the te.xiile in¬ 
dustry's increasing demand for cotton, the 
new crop will have to be really a bumper 
one--over 11.^ lakh hales--'to meet the in¬ 
dustry's glowing needs at 'reasonable' prices 
and also leave a si/eabic suiplus lor export. 
There is little mason to fear that a bumper 
crop will lead to a ‘crisis of plenty', pushing 
prices below the support levels and compel¬ 
ling growers to resoit to distress sales, l-oi 
there exists a goodmiarkei abroad for cot¬ 
ton found surplus to doinestii. requirements. 

LEATHhR KXI’OICrS 

Unexploited Potential 

rm-. Council lor leather f;\potls (Cl Iq 
has drawn up an ambitious plan to step up 
export earnings <>ubstantiall> during the 
Eighth Plan period. Sometime back a target 
of Rs 3,StX)cror« was fixed for the terminal 
year of the Eighth Plan (1994- 95). However, 
now it has been decided to inctcase the ex¬ 
port earnings of the sector to Rs 5,000 ciore 
by 1994-95 and Rs 10,000 crore by the turn 
of the century. 

Expon earrongs from leathei ini.iea.sed to 
Rs 1,608 crore in 1988-89 from Rs 1,245 
crorcin 1987-88, Rs 931 crore in 1986 -87 and 
Rs 672 crore in 1985-86. They are expected 
to cross the Rs 2,000 crore mark in 1989-90, 
the terminal year of the Seventh Plan. The 
world market for leather gotxls has heen ex¬ 
panding fast and India can benefit from it 
by adopting a proper strategy. At Rs 1,608 
crore worth of exports in 1988-89, India ac¬ 
counted for only 2.6 per cent of the world 
trade in leather items. 

The export strategy for the leather in¬ 
dustry is currently being finalised in con¬ 
sultation with the Council for Leather 
Exports and other concerned organisations. 
Scrapping of the reservation of leather and 
leather products for the small sectoi, crea¬ 
tion of a special organisation of the develop¬ 
ment commissioner under the industry 
ministry for Uw leather industry, delicens- 
Ing of the industry, excise exemption for 
manufacturing leather components and im¬ 
mediate improvement in the movement of 
export cargo ate smne of the policy measures 


ttf thelitis iPinisiia^ tm 
the leather industry.. Under the present in¬ 
dustrial policy, manufacture of leatther from 
raw hide.s and skins up to the semi-finished 
stage and manufacture of leather goods, 
garments and footwear are reserved for the 
small-.scale sector with investment in plant 
and machinery up to Rs 3Slakh. Of course, 
the government has recently allowed big 
companies like Larsen and Toubro to set up 
large capacities for production of complete 
shoes with the condition that they will have 
to export 75 per cent of their production 
from the third year of production. 

leather garments and shoes are expected 
to account for a major share in the am¬ 
bitious export drive being planned for the 
Eighili Plan period. Quite a few big com¬ 
panies have shown an interest in establishing 
capacities for the manufacture of shoes for 
the export market. Possibilities of joint ven¬ 
tures are also being explored. South Korean 
footwear manufacturers who are now 
.seriously engaged in setting up offshore pro¬ 
duction facilities regard India as a high pro- 
spea area for collaborative joint ventures for 
marketing footwear. The Footwear Design 
and Development Institute (FDD!) has 
drawn up a 3(Vmonth acticxi plan and ef¬ 
forts are under way to set up industrial com¬ 
plexes for the leather industry in West 
Reiigal, Punjab and Tamil Nadu. 

I lie leather garment segment has recorded 
a spectacular growth during the last few 
years and the number of units manufactur¬ 
ing leather garments has jumped up from 
22 ill 1982 to 125 now. Most of these units 
are concentrated in Ihmil Nadu, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Delhi, MP and UP. According to 
official estimates, the production capacity 
for leather garments has gone up from 
11 lakh pieces in 1986-87 to 18 lakh pieces 
in 1988-89.1 he export earnings of this sector 
have increased from Rs,62.26 crore in 
1986-87 to Rs 166.15 crore in 1987-89. There 
is brisk demand from UK, West Germany, 
USA and France. 

Apart from shoes and leather garments, 
the emphasis will have to shift generally to 
high value added items. This will be possible 
only if the industry modernises at a much 
fhster pace. Nearly 80 per cent of the world 
trade in leather now consists of high value 
added leather products while India’s export 
basket consists of such items only to the 
extent of SO per cent. The chairman of CLE, 
M M Hashim, has called for the creation of 
a special fund for modernisation of the 
leather industry- to be operated by IDBI to 
accelerate the process of modernisation of 
this industry. 

Another mtuur constraint in the coming 
years will be the shrinking availability of 
hides and skins. The recent decision of the 
government to stop exports of semi- 
processed leather totally will help in easing 
the problem to some extent. Even so efforts 
will be needed to ensure increased avail¬ 
ability of hides and skins. 
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TWiEIOT YEARS AGO 

EPW, September 20. 1969 

Chou En-iai and Kosygin have taken 
the world by surprise by their meeting at 
Peking airport. The meeting came in the 
midst of growing rumours of possibilities 
of a large-scale Sino-Soviet clash or even 
a pre-emptive Soviet attack on China’s 
nuclear installations in Sinkiang. From 
talk of a pre-emptive attack to a summit 
was an anti-climactic change indeed..'.Thc 
two prime ministers had last met in 
February 196S. A lot of Mood has since 
flowed down the Amur and the Ussuri. 
Sino-Soviet differences have deepened. 
The cold war ha.s more than once 
threatened to become hot. It would be 
too much, therefore, to expect that the 
airport meeting could achieve any 
miraculous results. The Chinese and 
Soviet positions are so much at variance 
with each other, not only on the border 
issue, but on every conceivable issue, that 
a summit can hardly lead to their con¬ 
gruence... But talks need not necessarily 
be about peace and reasonableness. It 
seems probable, nevertheless, that tbc 
Kosygin-Chou talks have postponed (for 
how long, one does not know) the Sino- 
Soviet confrontation. The .Soviet Union 
has probably realised the futility of the 
extravagant publicity it gare to the Ussuri 
incident. It has not taker.it anywhere In 
east Europe the Soviet Union is rapidly 
losing the initiative. The Soviet leader¬ 
ship must have, therefore, felt the need 
to buy time, and this summitry may thus 
i have been an exercise in buying time. 

■A ★ "A 

From Capital View by Romesh Tbapar 
If we were to rely on tlic information 
put out by All India Ratio, the Films 
Division, the Press Information Bureau' 
and the Directorate of .Advertising and 
Visual Publicity, we would become 
political morons. To base ourselves on 
the conjectures about possible 
developments in the national press would 
be equally deadening. Inde^. the lack 
of information and understanding bet¬ 
ween various sections of our people is 
now a major problem. No amount of 
speechification is going to cure it. Only 
sustained, organised activity at the 
grassroots is the answer... Indira Gandhi, 
in the course of her nation-wide tour, is 
sparing no opportunity to stress this 
foigotton fact at party meetings... There's 
no respite for Indira Gandhi—-not until 
she finds the new instruments for her 
policies. And that’s going to be quite 
hunt, with the talented very demoralis¬ 
ed, the opportunists to the fore and the 
fixers forever fixing. But at least she has 
the measure of her opponeni.s. Proff; 
they don’t want to call the AICC! 
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INCOME TAX 
SUW/EY 

We come to meet you 


Income-fQx Deporrment is conducting Survey 
Operations of business and professionol 
establishments oil over the country. Survey Team 
is to help you ond its purpose is to widen our tax 
base 

Blank Survey Forms hove been supplied in 
odvonce to your Trode/Professionol Associations 
ond these ore also available with the Public 
Relations Officers in the Income-tax Deportment 
Pleose contact them, obtain these forms and 
keep them filled ond reody with you. 

When Q Survey Team visits you, please 

• Hand over the completed form to the Survey 
Team. 

• If you need ony dorificotion or assistance, osk 
the Survey Teom to help you. 

It is in your own interest to extend full 
cooperation to Survey Teams. 

In cose of any difficulty please contoct your 
nearest I.T.O./Asslsfont Commissioner/ 

Dy. Commissioner/Commissioner/Dlreaor of 
Income-tox/Depufy Director of Income-tax (Irtv.) 



INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
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IOC 

Fair Improvement 

INDIAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
(IOC) has registered a fair improvement 
in its working during the year ended 
March 31. Ihrnover has reached a new 
peak at Rs 1S6 crore against Rs 92 crore 
previously and yielded a gross profit of 
Rs 17.48 crore against a trading loss of Rs 
1.63 crore. After netxssary provisions, 
there is a net pront of Rs S.44 crore com¬ 
pared to a net loss of Rs 11.12 crore. The 
directors have recommended a dividend 
of 10 per cent which was passed over last 
year. 

Production and sales of most of the 
chemicals showed an upward trend. In. 
particular, alcohol-based chemicals were 
in good demand. Production capacity of 
benzaldehyde is being increased in stages 
to 2,000 tpa. A capacity of 1,000 tpa is 
expected to be reached during the current 
year. Further improvemems have been 
made in the quality of glyoxal, the pro¬ 
duction of which was started in February, 
1987. The government has allowed broad 
banding facilities to the company in 
respect of alcohol-based chemicals. An 
application has been made for grant of 
letter of intent for increasing the produc¬ 
tion capacity of these chemicals from 

The Week’s Companies_ 


14,700 tpa to 24,700 tpa. 

Production and sale of fibre by the 
company durmg the year were marginally 
higher than in the previous year, but 
margins were under severe pressure on ac¬ 
count of steep escalation in costs of major 
inputs, viz, OMT. PTA and MEG. The 
year witnessed increase in the prices of 
these raw maieriais by 60 per cent to 13S 
per cent. The domestic market for 
polyester fibre being stagnant, the com¬ 
pany has undertaken to eqilore export op¬ 
portunities. A signiikam achievement hiu 
been made in this direction by exporting 
Hbre to various European Far Eastern 
and West African countries. With the 
government having placed the export of 
polyester staple fibre under open general 
licence, this division would achieve con¬ 
siderably higher levels of exports during 
the coming years. The production capaci¬ 
ty of polyester filament yam could be 
utilised fully. 

Performance of the ‘Sonata’ software 
division has not been satisfactory, but the 
division has established a good product 
portfolio with improved customer base in 
the Indian market. In the area of desk top 
publishing, the division has been the first 
to launch in the domestic marktn a 
package called ‘Prakashak’, in 10 Indian 
languages; this package works with posts¬ 
cript printer. 

(Rs Lakb) 


STANDARD MILLS 

Same Margins 

STANDARD MILLS’ name is proposed 
to be changed to 'Standard Industries* and 
its easting eqiuty shares of the face value 
of Rs 100 each are to be sub-divided into 
equity shares of Rs 10 each. The company 
has fared well during the year ended 
March. 1989 with a gross profit of 
Rs 12.08 crore on a turnover of Rs 159 
crore against Rs 14.64 crore and Rs 179 
crore, respectively, in the previous 
15-month accounting year. Net profit is 
Rs 3.97 crore (Rs 5.3S crore). The un¬ 
changed dividend of 20 per cent is covered 
1.80 times by earnings as against 2.44 
times previously. 

The compaiiy installed during 1983 new 
Ruti *C’ looms of wider width which are 
bdng fully utilised for export production. 
The company achieved an export turnover 
of Rs 1,794 lakh (FOB) during the year 
against exports of previous 15 months 
amounting to Rs 1,728 lakh (FOB), The 
company decided to condua the business 
of the textile division of Sufm Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, comprising 
of 48 Sutzer looms, 126 Ruti 'C type 
looms and 72 wider width Ruti ’B’ typ0= 
looms, from April 1,1989. All this weav¬ 
ing capacity will be utilised for produc¬ 
tion of quality fabrics for exports. It is ex¬ 
pected that the capacity of Surat Cotton 
wiU add Rs 10 crore to exports in about 
two years’ time. Surat Cotton has also a 
large process house which will be used for 
procesising of textiles for the local marloet 
as also for exports. It has a modem s|rin- 
ning plant with 30,000 spindles with the 
latest preparatory machines for weaving. 

MAFATLAL INDUSTRIES 

Selective Modernisation 

MAFATLAL INDUSTRIES has decided 
to keep up the pace of selective moderai- . 
sation. introdwe better product mix with 
quality standards and divert maximum 
capacity towards export market As a part 
of its modernisation programme, the com¬ 
pany spent during 1988-89 Rs 6.77 crore 
which included 20 airjet looms and other 
balancing equipment. Exports of the rex- 
tiles division reached Rs 22.45 crore; 
primarily to premium export markets of 
the US, Canada, the UK, Switzerland as 
well as to non-quota areas like the Mid¬ 
dle East, Japan, Australia, etc. The com¬ 
pany has worked out an arrangement with 
Ibotal Textiles of the UK for w«de rang¬ 
ing distribution of processed fabrics in 
premium markets abroad. This has 
resulted in a substantial improvement in 
the production facilities, training. 


IOC 

Siandarii Mills 

Mafailai Ind 

Ijllcxt %ar Uut Vfear 

Latesi Year 

ljut Year 

Laiert Ylear 

Last Vmt 

31-3-89 31-t2-88 

31-3-89 

31-3-88* 

31-3-89 

31-3-88 


Paid-up Cdpital 

1840 

1840 

1106 

1106 

1340 

1077 

Reserves 

2063 

1703 

7290 

7527 

4353 

4193 

Bon mgs 

10723 

IU3I6 

6863 

6210 

5854 

5508 

o( which Terra 8orio«.'ing.v 

6862 

7622 

3050 

3322 

2287 

2123 

dross, lixed assets 

13330 

II93I 

23368 

2.3066 

9190 

7980 

Net Hacd assets 

2812 

9394 

9770 

10480 

5635 

5847 

tnvetimciits 

2.32 

220 

209 

209 

1478 

1500 

Current liabililies 

4209 

2320 

4061 

.3042 

3632 

3027 

Current assets 

9790 

6566 

9326 

7176 

8065 

6458 

Stocks 

3619 

2844 

3929 

3258 

3685 

2^47 

Book debts 

S23S 

3I2S 

3934 

2850 

2773 

2326 

Net sales 

IS5S8 

9212 

15943 

17928 

11693 

10375 

Other income 

S90 

406 

1641 

1675 

1047 

693 

Raw maleiiai costs 

8086 

5240 

4644 

5083 

4439 

3718 

Wages 

1097 

884 

2782 

3047 

1947 

1783 

iMcresi 

1592 

1419 

ton 

1392 

974 

819 

Gross profit (t-J/loss (-| 

1748 

163 

1208 

1464 

978 

567 

Depreciation provision 

1132 

949 

796 

903 

913 

295 

Iha Provision 

72 

— 

1,'> 

26 

— 

45 

Net profit (-f )/tost('-) 

344 

-1112 

.397 

53.S 

63 

227 

Invesiment allowance reserve 

350 



24 


— 

Transfei to reserves 

— 

— 

103 

290 

— 

49 

Dividend 

Amount P 







P 

184 


221 

221 

215 

178 

Rale (per cent) P 





— 

— 

E 

10 


20 

20 

20 

20 

Cover (times) 

2.96 

— 

1.80 

144 

OJO 

1.27 

KMiias (per cent) 

Gross ptofli/iaks 

11.23 


7.58 

8.16 

8.36 

S.46 

Net profli/capiiat cmpkiyed 

13.93 

— 

8.10 

11.40 

1.14 

4 31 

Invcmories/s^s 

23.26 

30.87 

24.64 

18.17 

31.51 

24.5S 

Wiwes/sates 

7.05 

9.59 

17.45 

17.00 

16.65 

17.18 
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thor^MJgb majmeoMte iuid aiteniioo 
details leading to absorption of latest 
technology and upgradatiun ot quality 
After passing through diffitult times 
for several >eais the compans*s themiuils 
division turned the coinei ivith sales 
reaching a nets peak Though develop 
ment work on 2 6 diethyl aniline was com 
pleted. It could not be implemented due 
to government s tiscal policy A tew 
speciality chemicals tor which processes 
have been developed will go into produc 
non in the near lutuie The company has 
performed well dun ig 1989 It has earn 
ed a gross profit ol Rs 9 78 crore against 
Rs 5 67 ctore in the previous year follow 
ing sales ot Rs 117 crore against Rs 104 
crore These figures also show a marked 
nse in profit margins W irh *<.*preci8tion 
claiming Rs 9 P ciore (including 2 ?3 
crore in respeci of preceding vear) against 
Rs 2 95 crore, however, net profit is only 
Rs 65 lakh compared lo Rs 227 lakh of 
1987 88 A substantial pait ot the un 
changed dividend of 20 pc' • cm is thus 
short earned The pnrlit figun s have been 
arrived at after writint' off an amount ot 
about Rs 7 lakh spent on the computer 
software project and Rs 90 lakh being the 
outstanding loan and inviSkmeni in 
Mafatlal /inscr Ltigineeting C omparv 
The company’s earnings in toreign ex 
change amounted to Rs 21 77 crore and 
value of imports and other expenditure in 
foreign curiencv Rs 4 12 crore 

Lie 

Bonus to Policyholders 

LIFE INSURANt E CORPORATIONS 
bonus under ‘Whole Life’ policies has 
been increased from Rs 77 50 to Rs 80 per 
thousand sum assured per year while the 
bonus under ‘Endowment’ policies has 
been increased from Rs 62 to Rs 64 per 
thousand sum assured per year 

Valuauon is a sututory requirement 
under Section 26 of the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act It has disclosed a 
surplus ot Rs 1,18" 98 crore as against a 
surplus of Rs 952 65 crore in the preceding 
valuation as on March 31, 1988 Ot this 
surplus, an anaiunt of Rs 1,128 58 crore, 
representing 95 per cent is allocated for 
distribution among ‘with profit’ policy 
holders The remaining amount of 
Rs 59 40 crore has been allocated to the 
central government, being iis ^ per cent 
share ot the surplus 
1IC has also declared a bonus of Rs 5 
per thousand of cash option under Cuoup 
Deferred Annuities Pinal additional (ter 
minal) bonus has also been announced 
It ranges from Rs 50 to Rs 150, depending 
upon the term ol the pol cy For a Monev 
Bank’ policy of 20 years, the final addi 
tional bonus is Rs 25 and lor a pobey with 
term of 25 years it is Ps 40 
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Grasim Industries 

GRASIM INDUSTRIES is going ahead 
with the implementation of ils Rs 4(X) 
crore gas based sponge iron project with 
a licensed capacity to produce 6 lakh 
tonnes per annum of sponge iron In line 
with the government's lioenMiig policy, 
the plant should be able to produce up 
^o 7 5 lakh tonnes ot sponge iron per 
annum m due course Tb part finance the 
sponge iron project Cnuim is raising 
Rs 125 crore through an issue of 12 5 per 
cent partly convertible debentures of 
Rs 120 each on rights basis The project 
IS being set up at Salav, distnet Raigad, 
a backward area of Maharashtra This 
project IS digtble tor sales tax exemption 
for ten years on purchases and sides 
Grasim has tied up with Hylsa S A de 
C V of Mexico^ for the technology Basic 
engineering for the project will be done 
by Davy Dravo, a division of Davy Mckee 
C orporation of the US 
Orasim IS issuing l.(M.I6,666 12 5 per 
cent secured, icdeem^l^ partly conver 
tibie debentures of Rs 120 each at par, 
aggregating Rs 125 crore to existing 
equity shareholders including Non 
Resident Indians on nghts basis, in the 
ratio of 21 debentures for every KX) 
equity shares held (on the enhanced 
holding as a result ot conversion of con 
vertible debentures on March 31 1989), 
subject to a minimum of 10 debentures 
to each equity shareholder Over and 
above this, 5,20,834 debentures ag 
gregating Rs 625 crore have been 
reserved for the company’s employees 
and working directors EKh detenture 
will have a face value of Rs 120 conipns 
ing a convertible part of Rs 60 and non 
convertible part of Rs 60 I he converti 
ble part of Rs 60 will be automatically 
converted into one equity share of Rs 10 
each at a premium of Rs SO per share on 
June 1, 1990 The non converiibie part 
ol Rs 60 will be redeemed in 3 equal an 
nual instalments in the 7th, 8tb and 9th 
yeat s from date of allotment Interest at 
12 5 per cent will accrue from date of 
realisation oi the application money 
The subscription list wilt open on 
September 27. 1989 and will close on 
October 26 1989 

Canbank Mutual Fund 

CANBANK MUTUAL FUND is laun 
ching another ‘(jrowth Fund* on the lines 
of Canshare^ i e; Cangrowth Cangrowth 
IS a redeemable non-debt security of the 
lace value of Rs 10 each All incomes and 
capital gains received under this scheme 
will be re invested, after making suffi 




cient provisions for meeting expenses 
The trustees may declare reasonable divi 
dend before re invesung the returns This 
IS a close ended scheme for an amount 
of Rs 30 crore, with an option to retain 
ovqr subscription The trustees shall 
imtiate mcasuies to redeem the fund after 
expiry of 5 years but not later than 7 
years from the date of mittal issue of 
scrips Net realisations on redemption 
will be distributed equitabty by the 
trustees to the holders of the Omgrowth 
Income of the Canbank Mutual FUnd by 
way of dividend on investmem or by way 
of capital gams will be exempt from tax 
( angrowth shall be listed on all majoi 
stock exchanges and will be easily 
transferable The amount payable on ap 
plication IS Rs 10 tor each Cangrowth 
and for a mimmum number of 100 scrips 
or in multiples thereof Offer for 
Cangrowth shall open on September 25, 
and will close on October 7 

Fix Tlransmissions 

FIX TRAN’avIlSSIONS is coming to the 
maiket in the third week oi October, 1989 
with a simultaneous public issue ol 15 
lakh equity shares ot Rs 10 each and 1 
lakh 14 per cent lully convertible deben 
tures of Rs 100 each both at par to 
finance the longterm working capiul re 
quirements and capiul «pendituie for 
modernisation and expansion of 
manufactunng facilities Out of the eqtii 
tv issue, 9 lakh shares are intended to be 
reserved tor promoters and associates 
besides the usual reservation for the com 
pany’s employees A sum of Rs 50 out 
ot the face value of each debenture will 
be converted imo 5 equity shares at par 
from the date of allotment of equity 
shares and debentures The balance of 
Rs 50 will also be converted into such 
number of shaies at such a price as may 
be decided by the CCI at the expiry of 
3 years The applicants will be free eithre 
to apply for equity shares or lor deben¬ 
tures or tor both 

The company, promoted by S^hi 
Brothers, makes industrial v-belts as its 
factory at Nagpur and is a laige exporter { 
of these belts The company proposed to ' 
expand production capacay and to 
manufacture law-edge v belts as well as 
special type of V belu for purposes of un 
port substitution Besides, it intends to 
establish a new unit or the manufheture 
of medium and high pressure hoses The 
company earned a net profit of Rs 60 
lakh on a turnover of Rs 661 lakh for the 
period ended March last and hopes to 
rew«d Its shareholders with a minimum 
dividmtd of 15 per cent for the current 
year 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Musing on Run-Up to General 
Elections 

Arun Ghosh 

While Doordarshan mouth'} only the views of government 
spokesmeOt most of our national news media reflect the views of 
one senior journalist or the other There is little opportunity to 
know what is going on in the minds of the millions of our voters, 
interspersed through some 1.2 million square miles of territoiy 
(some of It outside our contrc^) 


THF news media—and I do not mean the 
Doordarshan which pre&ents only the of¬ 
ficial view point on all matten—promise 
a colourful general electim to the next 
Lok Sabha However, when one peruses 
the papers, one finds that the daily papers 
arc bv and laige Delhicentnc, they reflect 
the views of some very lespeaed per¬ 
sonalities professedly not confined to an 
ivory tower but in fact very much so 
Perhaps they ate prisoners of their own 
ideas and ideologies Assuredly, they have 
iK> time noi the inclination to go out and 
nuet the hoi poUoi And the intrepid, 
vouiig ime^tigative reporter is unable to 
claim too much space, at any rate, never 
in the centre pages of most national 
dailies 

As a result, while the Doordarshan 
mouths only the views of government 
spokesmen, most of our national news 
medu reHect the views of one senior jour 
nalist or the other There is little oppor¬ 
tunity to know what is going on in the 
minds of the millions of our voters m 
tetspersed through some 12 million 
square miles ot terntory (some of it out 
side our contml) 

So. one can only speculate, gathering 
bitle bits of half truths and opinions from 
‘provincial’ denizens whom one may 
chance to meet It may be useful to record 
these somewhat imp^fect and incomplete 
impressions, if only to evoke a response 
from those who know better 

If 1 were an eighteen-year old today, 
born in the first half ot 1971, what would 
be my reaction to the politics of the day, 
to the coming general elections' Of 
course, much would depend on the cir¬ 
cumstances ot my birth But leave aside 
a few favoured atizens of Delhi, Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Bangalore The proba¬ 
bilities are 1 would grow up as either a 
restless rural labouier, aspinng to seek my 
fonune in the nearest metropolis or as an 
unemployed graduate learning to live by 
nor wits m either a burgeoiung or a decay¬ 
ing urban area In any case; I would be 


exposed to all the temptations of the 
'goodies’ supposedly enjoyed by the rest 
of the population, and the easiest way 
then open to me would be to tag myself 
to the local political ‘dada’, and enjoy the 
crumbs thrown at me I would get attun 
ed and insensitive to all the injustices and 
cruelties perpetrated by me at the bidding 
of my Mnadau It would be the same 
whether 1 join the army or the CRPF or 
as a labourer (through the influence of my 
political 'dadtf) in one of the innumerable 
factory complexes conung up along the 
HBJ pipeline, or the Bomb^ Pune high 
way or the Lucknow-Kanpur road, or in 
the penpherv of Hyderabad or Bangalore 
or Baroda 

In any case, the level of my formal 
education has been rudimentary, the level 
of my political education quite different 
from what one would dearein the mterest 
of the development of democratic institu¬ 
tions For one thing, my centre of interest 
IS essentially local. I have never had the 
opportunity to thmk in high-falutin terms 
about ecologv, environment, the ‘rights of 
man’, even iny own rights, duties and 
responsibilities These are all remote con 
cepts, the pressing need to make a living 
IS overwhelmmgly important And. in this 
context, purely local pulls and pressures 
influence mv political creed 

I would, ot course; be a little bewildered 
by the national news I would have heard 
of the Bofors controversy—mainly in 
terms of catchwords and phrases—and of 
other stories ot big corruption in Delhi 
But Delhi IS far away, events in Delhi are 
remote It is local level corriqition and in¬ 
fluences that affect me, and my reaction 
depends on whether I am part ot the 
system—may be ever so small a part—or 
outside It It I happen to be part of the 
system. I would obviously mduige in a lit 
tie pettifogging cheating—on a small 
scale—and with time, 1 would get bolder 
as I see others, especially my superiors, 
doing the same For whom would 1 cast 
my vote*' Obviously. I am part of the 


system, I will vote tor whomsoever my 
*dada’ benefactor tells me to He can 
doubtless read the priitical future better 
than me and I am tied to his apron strings 
>Vhat if I am not part ot the syst«n, 
and am a victim rat ur than a beneficiary 
of the pervasive orruption in the coiin 
try' For most part. I am «niperwous and 
indifferent to these happenings cspeaallv 
if 1 am from a rurai background I his is 
a part of life, and I have grown up with 
It. and accept it If am an urbanite, mv 
reactions are total , dittaent, I suffer 
from the svstem ev ry day, but I do not. 
know whah way to turn Anger is seething 
inside me, but I have to bottle it up 1 am 
certainty unlikely to vote for 'he ruling 
party, but 1 am not sure whether the 
others are any bette' My political educa 
tion IS not informeo by any ‘philosophy*. 

It IS a homespun d'^taste tor the current 
state ot things 

But then even in the village, not all of 
my age would have accepted the goings 
on philosophically Hie increasing in 
fluence of the TV on niv attitude to life 
needs to be reckoned Of course, I do not 
own a TV set. nor do I get to view it 
regularly But information fiFers through, 
the demon tiation effeo of the rapidly 
growing consumcism is quite strong 
Also, the repeated drumming by the 
Doordarshan ot informauon regarding 
the tremendous progress made by the 
country is hearsav Haw I got any benefit 
out of It’ Most likely not in which case, 

I would oniy have resentment welling up 
inside me For, my mother has to go and 
fetch our drinlang water from some place, 
and my httle sister has to collect the twigs 
required for cooking the evening meal 
That IS mv only hot meal, the next morn 
ir 1 1 will have the leftover chapdttes for 
breakfast, and again >.hapdtie> and an 
onion and chillies tor lunch if, that is to 
say, I get work under the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana or whoever I Ise, I may stay home, 
tend to the cows and dream 

Foi a slightly higher age group ot peo 
pie, say above 2s wc have seen several 
elections, and my reacticms arc best 
summed up by 1 axm m’s cartoons It is 
a case of Jeja \ a l enjov being taken out 
on a true! to attend some rally, or a 
meeting .tddressed by some political 
bigwig It IS a real lica* if it is the prime 
minister I get tc see 1 enjoy even more the 
Rs 15 or 20 given to me tor attending the 
rally A good handou* tor a day’s outing 
But do the rallies ot the election speeches 
in these claboratelv organised me/as in¬ 
fluence me at all’ lor the most part. I 
cannot understand what is being said I 
clap when I .eeotheis dapping It is some 
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Excerpts from the Statement of the 
Chairman Mr. P D Kothari at the Sixth 
Annual General Meeting held on tirh 
September 1989 y Madras 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

It IS rny pleasure to welcome the 
members to the 6th Annual General 
Meeting of your company 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 1988-89 

The year 1988 89 is v.hararterisecf by 
a rema'kable recovery and by all ac 
counts tne year prorri*cs to be excep 
tionally sood for ihe Indian tconomy 
Asricultural production has sore up 
by 17 to 20 per cent and mdustnal pro 
duct on by arou-'d 9 per cent The rate 
of inflation has been brought down 
considerably from 10 per cent in AAarch 
last year According to World Bank 
assessment the Indian Economy has 
shifted to a higher growth path 
Capacities built up through the plans 
Government s policy changes and the 
administration s responsiveness to 
emergency situations have ensured 
sustained growth of the economy 
Household Sector s aggregate savings 
performance has been consistently 
good a growing proportion of it tak 
mg financial forms Governments 
policies to strengthen the economy s 
financial structure improve its opera 
tionat efficiency and contain inflation 
will certainly support the savings per 
fbrmance Besides, Financial Institu 


tions through their innovstive oolu les 
have helped the growth of capital 
markets This in turn will stimiid'c 
savings* 

The economic upswing will helo tu' 
ther growth of income end sisvingo 
thus strengthening and br ladr*' ng the 
economic base 


HIRE PURCHASE AND LEASING 
COMPANY 

The industry is in a significanr phase of 
Its development with the support 
from banks and financial institutions 
adding a new dimension to it The in 
dustry is making a significant contnbu 
tion to the growth of other industries 
especially to the consumer goods 
industries 

The issues ttie industry has had *o i on 
tend with re'atc to Sales tax absence 
of uniformity in the Sales Tax laws 
enacted by the States, charge of 
minimum tax on book profits new RBI 
guidelines regarding deposits with 
non banking finance companies limita 
tions on bank borrowings etc The 
Motor Vehicles Act, in force frorr 1st 
July 89 projects the interests of hire 
purchase financiers despite cei+am 
lacunae Commendable are the ser 
vices of the Hire Purchase and Leasing 
Associations in sorting out these issues 
with the approptiate authorities 

With the support extended by the 
Government the RBI, the Financial in 
stitutions and the Banks, the future of 
the industry is bright 


COMPANY'S PERFORMANCE. 

Vbur company has earned a gross m 
come of Rs 8819 lacs and an operating 
profit of Rs 75 79 lacs for the seven 
months period endmg 31st AAarch 
1989 The gross assets stood at 
Rs 716 47 lacs at the end of the period 
After providing for depreciation of 
Rs 10 60 lacs, interest of Rs 41 56 lacs 
and minimum tax on book profits of 
Rs 4 00 lacs, the net profit for the 
period amounted to Rs l963lacsM3ur 


Dirt ctois how recommended dividend 
of Rs I 90 pel share which works out 
to 90 57* on an annualised basis The 
resi.'tirig outflow amounts to Rs 10 20 
lacs 

Vbur company has bex n ‘aking steps 
dunr a tne t urient year to augment its 
le^uurces with the obiective of increas 
mg the volume of business substantial 
ly and maintaining steady progress The 
gross hire pure hasc lease and other 
assets are expected to reach a level of 
Rs 10 crores at the end of the year 
Ibur company is constently on the look 
out tor new avenues of augmenting in 
come by undertaking share registry 
work merchant banking services and 
exploring pos ,ibilities of promoting 
potentially viable projects which will 
strengthen operations m the long run 


KOTHARI ORIENT SCHOLARSHIP 

Considering the growing emphasis on 
the need for development of 
managerial skills in the country your 
Directors have decided to institute two 
scholarships of Rs 10 000/ each, en 
titled KOTHARI ORIENT SCHOLAR 
SHIP to children of the shareholders 
of the company holding 200 or more 
shares to pursue management educa 
tion in any of the AH India Institutes of 
AAanagement Eligible candidates will 
be selected by an independent panel 
of experts every year 


CONCLUSION. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors 
andonmyown I thank our depositors, 
shareholders, bankers and the lOBI for 
their continued support and 
encouragement 

PRADIP 0 KOTHARI 

CHAIRMAN 

AAadras 

8th September 1989 
NOTE 

This does not purport to be the 
proceeding of the Sixth Annual General 
Meeting 
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though I must say the organisers are not 
so solicitous or anxious about the return 
trip as about the outward journey. But I 
have got used to that. I mate a beeline for 
the truck which brought me. as soon as 
the function is over, even though it may 
be a few hours before the titick starts for 
home. In between, food and water are 
both scarce, though 1 have become used 
to that also, for what is one day without 
a mid-day meal? 1 keep a little sattoo in 
a pouch made from.my dhotr, and tucked 
near my waist, as a matter of precaution. 

But the brief point is, whatever was said 
in the meeting went in through one ear 
and out the other. Though the picture of 
the prime minister remains etched in my 
memory. What a handsome person! And 
how well he speaks! for the life of me, 

1 do not remember a word of what he 
said. 1 was too spellbound to listen. 1 
would certainly vote for him, though I 
cannot say I will vote for the Congres$(I) 
candidate—the sarpanqh of a village not 
so far away. I have heard all manner of 
evil stories about him. I really do not 
know for whom I will vote They all—or 
most of them—seem to be hell-bent on 
aggrandising all benefits of government 
schemes for the benefit of their families, 
their clan, their close a-ssodates. Plague 
upon all politicians, that's what 1 tell my 
friends. 

So, in the final analysis, it is the local 
politics, the kx»I politician.s, the local 
caste, creed and other alignments which 
will come to the fore. Unfortunately, the 
areas where ‘class consciousness’ is a 
material faettx are to few and far between. 
Even in highly industrialised areas, if 1 
belong to a militant trade union which has 
earned for me a wage rate around ten 
times (or more) of the average nationsd in¬ 
come, 1 am totally tied down to my narrow 
sectional interests. The concept of the 
‘working class’ is something I do not 
undentand. It is something nebulous, im¬ 
personal. I want to maintain the gains my 
particular union has given me; if possi¬ 
ble, I want to increase those gains. In 
other words, the Leftist philosophy does 
not count; the Leftist parties are to be sup¬ 
ported only when they takeupourspedfic 
cause; our interests are different from 
thpse of the unemployed, of the landless 
rural workers, of the entail and maiginal 
farmers. 

And inddottally, neither Sharad Joshi 
nor Mahendia Sin^ Tikait is interested 
in the lattor; they are concerned with 
farmers who have a markeuble surplus. 

In short, the country is really ditdded 
into small, sectional pockets of one type*’ 
of interest or the other. Except in a few 
states, political education in terms of 


Is this too fandful a picture of the reac¬ 
tion of the electorate in India? There are 
exceptioas, no doubt, particularly in a few 
states, where politicisation of the masses 
has made some headway, and where peo¬ 
ple have started thinking for themselves. 
This proce.ss has also made some headway 
in isolated areas even in regions which are 
otherwise in the grip of the landed gen¬ 
try and other vested interests. In urban 
areas, there are other forces, some pro¬ 
gressive, some reactionary. Nonetheless, 
there are clear-cut preferences. But, for the 
bulk of the rural pea.santry, especially in 
the Hindi heartland, may be also in some 
adjoining'areas, political organisation is 
sorely lacking (even if political con¬ 
sciousness is not altogether ab-sent). And 
like it pr not, this is the vote bank that 
really counts. 

And that is how caste alignments 
become important at election time. It is 
a pity, even the progressive Leftist groups 
are not immune from pandering to .such 
castetst influences. For. if we have any 
evidence from history, it is that such nar¬ 
row considerations are swept aside when 
there is either a towering political per¬ 
sonality or a political issue which looms 
larger than narrow casteist oonsideratioas. 

What a pity, therefore, that no party has 
so far been able to rise totally abow all 
narrow (short-term) considerations, and 
worked consistently for a broad socio¬ 
economic outlook and philosophy. 

Finally, quite a few Indians are aware 
of the grave dangers that the country is 
now exposed to, in regard to an external 
debt trap. But does that worry that elec¬ 
torate? Obviously not. Nobody knows the 
problem. Nobody understands these par¬ 
ticular issues. Nor even the problem of the 
steady rising budgetary deficits. Inflation 
is something people undersund; and 
other than the trading community, every¬ 


body diekb It. But the cwsal ichidions 
in this regard are too subtle for the peo¬ 
ple. In part, the low level of education in 
the country is responsible for this. In part, 
the official media, particularly the Door- 
darshan, hide the facts and present to the 
people a wholly erroneous picture of the 
state of health of the economy. People can 
nail the lie only when prices are rising; or 
when they cannot get a day’s work or Kill 
payment for a day’s work. Only to (his ex¬ 
tent does government propaganda become 
counter-productive. But problems such as 
the 'external debt trap’ to which the ad¬ 
ministration has inexorably ted this coun¬ 
try in the space of a mere five or six years 
are.understood only by a few academics 
in institutions like the Delhi School of 
Economics. (And unfortunately, even 
among professional economists there are 
quite a few who are either in receipt of or 
are hopeful of receiving dollops which are 
fairly large by Indian academic standards 
and who therefore keep silent on this vital 
issua) What was it Robert Browning once 
said, in great sorrow, about W'ordsworth? ' 
It is best to forget those famous words, 
which are otherwise so apt today. 

So, what emerges? Being neutral to the 
goings on, watching events from an Ivory 
Tower. I do not have to worry about the 
antics of dilferent parties. But I cannot 
help worrying about the inadequate 
politicisation of the ma.sses. May be I am 
wrong. 1 hope I am wrong. It is possible 
that in my isolation in a tower of my own 
making, I am unaware of the rapid poli¬ 
ticisation of the country which has 
resulted from the revolution in com- 
municationi that we have had over the 
past decade and a half. But the dangers 
of vested interests manipulating and con¬ 
trolling the economic destinies of this' 
country rem^n quite real. The next six* 
months will decide whether we are in for 
purposive strife in future, or whether this 
country would continue to be one where 
we merely talk, never act. 
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speech 

by 


Shri Y. R. Ghorpade 
Chairman 

THESANDUR 
MANGANESE & IRON 
ORES LIMITED 

AT THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING HELD ON 
11 SEPTEMBER 1989 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I extend to you all a very cordial 
welcome to the Thirty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company. 

The working of the Company during the 
year 1988-89 shows an improvement in 
the availability of power which increased 
to 67 per cent from an average of 53 per 
cent during the previous year. This is 
reflected in the turnover of Rs. 56 crores 
and profit of Rs. 2.7 crores during the 
year, after providing depreciation of 
Rs. 1.27 crore and interest of Rs. 2.27 
crores. However, the burdens of the 
Company are also sizeable due to the 
increased level of activity and the 
accumulated losses of the previous 
years, when the Company had to make 
a loss of about Rs. 10 crores, during the 
five year period of 1982101987, due to 
grossly inadequate supply of power 
which averaged only 34 per cent, along 
with a steep rise in power rates. This 
clearly shows that power intensive 
industnes like ours cannot function on a 


viable basis unless adequate power is 
made available on a continuous basis 
at reasonable rates. 

It is in this context that it is vital for the 
country to think in terms of a national 
power grid to ensure that such power 
intensive industries in the core sector 
are given adequate power. This is 
necessary to ensure fuller utilisation of 
available capacities and prevent 
avoidable Imports to save valuable 
foreign exchange. It is a matter of 
satisfactior. that SMIORE has done its 
bit in this regard in spite of numerous 
difficulties, and bulk of its productxm of 
ferroalloys has gone to the Steel 
Authority of India Limited (SAIL) during 
the last two years. Though the open 
market prices of these ferroalloys are 
distinctly better than the prices offered 
by SAIL, yet it has been our policy to 
meet the requirement of SAIL on a 
priority basis, and we would be able to 
further increase our supplies of 
ferrosilicon to SAIL deeding on better 
availability of power. It is a matter of 
pride lOr the Company that it has been 
able to produce for supply to SAIL even 
high purity ferrosiUcon with 0.2 artd 0.1 
per cent akjminium, as a result of its 
own research and development effort. It 
will be our constant endeavour to 
maintain the high quality of our products 
which have been well lecaived by SAIL 
and other consumers in the country. 

With the gradual receding of the slump 
in the international steel industry, the 
market for ferroalloys has shown a 
distinct Improvement, including 
prospects for exports. The Government 
should take this into account In taking 
some policy measures to enable this 
industry to become internationally 
competitive. Import of low ash coke free 
of duty would go a long way in replacing 
charcoal in the production of 
ferrosilicon, thereby helping to consenre 
our environment arid natural resources, 
which is a factor that should always be 
upper most in our mind. It may be 
examined as to what would make it 
feasible tor the industry to increasingly 


adopt energy saving devices which will 
also serve the purpose of pollution 
control. A packa^ of measures, 
including availability of Knanoe on 
sufficientty easy terms, could be worked 
out in conjuncbon with the Industrial 
Devetopnient Bank of India (IDBI) and 
other financial institutions, so that 
advantage could be taken of the present 
situation to maximise capacity 
utilisation, exports, and the adoption of 
energy saving and pollution control 
devices. It is in this context that the 
adequacy and cost of power to such 
industry is crucial. As power constitutes 
about half the cost of production, the 
economic feasiNity of production and 
the adbption of improved capital 
intensive technology and cost effective 
practices are naturally dependent on it. 

It is to the vision of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
whose birth centenary we are 
cetobrating this year, that we owe the 
rapid industrialisation of our country 
after independence. Three large public 
sector steel plants were set up at Bhilai. 
Rourkela and Durgapur in the 1950s, 
utilising the most modem technology 
available at that time. The time is ripe 
for the steel production in the country to 
be stepped up significantly. The internal 
demand for steel is also bound to go up 
in the years to come. It is appropriate 
that SAIL is planning to inaease steel 
production from about 9 miilion tonnes 
presently to about 17 million tonnes by 
the end of the century. 

This will naturally improve the demand 
for ferroalloys which is a necessary 
component in steel-making. Increase of 
steel production by about a million 
tonnes per year, on an average, UH the 
end of the century, and more thereafter, 
win obviously mean creation of fresh 
steel production capacity in the country, 
apart from expansion (rf the existtog 
steel plants. It is here toat toe priority of 
the V^ayanagar Steei Plant, In the 
Sandur-Hospet region, whose 
foundation Stone was laid by Smt. Indka 
Gandhi in 1971, should not bo torgolton. 
This area contains atxxit a thousand 
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million tonnes of the richest iron ore 
deposits in the world The Vijayanagar 
SM Plant would be one of the best 
inland steel plants in the country We 
are grateful to the Pnme Minister, Shn 
Rajiv Gandhi for his assurance that 
whatever best IS possible m this regard 
will be done using the latest technology 

The mtemahonal market for our 
manganese ores whK^ had been 
severely affected by the world steel 
recession has shown distinct signs of 
improvement, though the mining, 
transportation and handling costs have 
also gone up substantially However 
our minmg activity is mainly geared to 
meet internal demand and more 
particularly for the production of ore 
with a suitable Mn/Fe ratio for use in our 
own ferroalloys plant This strategy has 
helped the economic viability of both our 
mines and ferroalloys plant During the 
year 1988*89 the production of all 
grades o* manganese ore was 1 35 000 
tonnes ofwhidt^l 000 tonnes was 
exported including 25 000 tonnes to 
Pakistan tor the first time The Company 
has a long record of systematic and 
scientific mining with maximum attention 
to ecology and environment which has 
resulted in the planting of more than a 
hundred thousand trees of various kinds 
m our mining concession dunng the year 
1986-89 

The employees strength at ou' mines is 
1280 As against the statutory minimum 
wagesofRs 534 per month, the 
minimum wages in our mines is Rs 682 
per month However, the average ,, 
earning of our employees at the mines 
isaboutRs 1400 per month, induding 
bonus of 20 per cent, production 
incentive, provident fund, leave travel 
assistance and the foodgrains subsidy 
scheme under which essential 
commodities such as nee, jowar, tur dal, 
sweet-mi, dvilies, and jaggery are 
supplied to the employ^ M the prices 
prevailing in 1973 The Company has a 
number of welfare measures for Its 2070 
einployees virith maximum emphasis on 
health and educabori, including 


technical training and development of 
skills to benefit the emjiioyees and the 
local population 

SMIORE began its career in 1954 with 
mining activity which enabled It to set up 
an electro-metallurgical furnace in 1968 
followed by two more ferrosilicon 
furnaces in 1977 and 1980 The chronic 
power shortage that was expenenced in 
toe eighties and the need to broaden the 
range of Its activities jiromptodthe 
Company to plan its diversification 
programme in the less power intensive 
area of electronics As a result of its 
efforts over the past 3 to 4 years the 
Company is now poised to take its 
nghttol place in the development of the 
electrics industry in the country the 
turnover of which is expected to 
increase from about Rs lOOOOcrores 
in 1989 90 to about Rs 30 000 crores 
in 1994-95 and to more than Rs 60 000 
crores by the end of the century Even 
With that order of increase of the Indian 
electronics industry computer 
production will only be about 1 per cent 
of the GNP by the and of the century as 
against the present 0 5 per cent in India 
and 5 per (»nt in developed countnes 
The scope for quahty conscious umts 
with commitment to rajxd Indiamsation 
and development of technology suited 
to our conditions is immense it is in this 
spin* that the Sandur Prominent 
Ruid Controls Limited, a subsidiary 
joint venture Company wittitechnicai 
collaboration and 40 per cent equity 
participation by ProMinent Dosi^ech- 
nickGmbH West Germany was 
started Its electronic dosing pumps 
have been well received to the Indian 
market During 1989-90 SO per cent of 
the components of this pump wiH be 
indigenous This is a versatile pump 
which can be very useful for a van^ of 
appiicalions m process industries and 
water and effluent treatment 
SmORE'e eiectronies dhriskm at 
Bangalore provided the manufactunng 
siqiport for the expoit of more than 
6 000 printers to Russia SMIORE has 
Its own programme of manufactunng 


computer printers in coUdboration with 
KovacarfoNakajima of Japan These 
printers of 80 and 136 columns with a 
speed of 200-240 characters per 
second will be manufa'Hired with the 
latest 9 pm technology which is 
expandable to 24 pm tor near tetter 
quality pnnting In the first year itself 
about 50 per cent of the components wiH 
be indigenously manufactured and 
effective steps are being taken to 
accelerate the phased manufacturing 
programme 

Data Acquisnion and Controt Systems 
IS another major area of interest to 
SMIORE which has the technical 
support of Ai Corporat on of Japan 
SMIORE has already developed a 
menu driven application software 
package softdac which ■'is 
excellent potential tor mctustnai 
applications and expo 1 iiKliacan 
become a major world force m the 
development of compute' systems and 
software an area in whch SMIORE 
will strive for excellent^ 

I wish to express my deep appreoaHon 
of ttw good worn put in by all the 
employees or *,aCompar»y lam 
grateful to all ny coUeagues on the 
Board the finan,iai institutions and the 
banks for their valuable guidance and 
support 

Thank you 

Yeshwantnagar 

II September 1989 

Y R GHORPAOE 


NotK W$aoe$notfMrporttob 0 a 
neonlofthtprocaadltngtta 
tha Annual it^naralklaaOng 
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NOTICE 


K IS hereby notified for the information of the public that Shrlfam Hondi ffoiMer Equipment Ud.«proposes to make an application 
to the Central Goi^mment in the Department of Company Affair;, New Dtihi, under 5ub section (S) of section 89 of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the' establishment of a new division Brief particulars of the proposal 
are as under - 


1 Name and address of the applicant 


9 Capital structure of the applicant orsanisation 


3 Manaaement structure of the applicant orsanisation 
indicatins the names of the directors includins wholetime 
directors and manasers 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establ'sfi 
ment of a new urfoertaking or a new unitfolivision 

5 location of the new undertaking 


6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 

7 In case the proposal relates to the production, storage 
supply, distribution, marketing of any goods/articles, 
indcate 

0) Names of goods^rticles 
(ii) Proposed licensed capacity 
(ill) Estimated annual turnover 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any 
service, state the volume of activity in terms of annual 
measures such as value, income, turnover, etc 

9 Cost of the project 

10 Scheme of finance, indicating the amount to be raised 
from each source 


Shriram Honda Power Equipment Ud. 

Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Mace, 

New Delhi 110 008 
EQUITY 

Authorised capital Rs 1000 lacs 
Subsenbed capital Rs /SO lacs 
Paid up capital Rs 748 lacs 

The Company is managed by the Board of Directors sup 
ported by the whoietime ckreciors and a team of highly 
qualified and experienced professionals 

BOARD Of 0IREC1ORS 
1) Dr Charat Ram (Chairman) 

9) Sh Mantosh Sondhi 

3) Sh Siddharth Shriram 

4) Sh Raj Pandit 

5) Sh D V Kapur 

6) Sn O P Khaitan 

7) Sh V S R K Sastry (IFCI nominee) 

8) Sh M Ivh hara 

9) Sh K Osada (wholetime director) 

10) Sh S Nakamura (whu'et me dvector) 

11) Sh J S Iyer (lOCI nominee) 

It IS proposed to manufai ture a new article m the existing 
undertaking 

Shriram Honda Power Equipment Ltd, 

Village & P O Bhigwara 
Tehsil Kichhd 
Distt Ndimtal ^UP) 

No change 


Pumping sets based on Internal Combustion Engines 
40,000 Nos per annum 
Rs 94 Crore 

Not applicable 


Approx Rs 90 lacs 

It IS proposed to meet the cost of the Project from tnte^ 
nal Accruals 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Company 
Affairs^ Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating 
ha views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest thoein 

For SHRIRAM HONDA ROWER ECMIIRMBNT UDi 

Sd/- 

(NARENDER GUP1A) 

COMIANY SECREIARY 

9381989 
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REPORTS 


UNCTAD’s New Thinking 

Satish Jha 

Blamed fy mainstream dewlopmentalist institutions as soft-headed 
and by those whose cause it is supposed to serve as ineffective, 
UNCTAD has been having the worst of both the worlds. However, 
it is now planning to build a new image for itself and its Trade 
and Devetopment Rq;>ort, 1989 is intended to give an idea of how 
it is proposing to do this. 


COMPARED to its gloriom beginning in 
the mid-sixties UNCTAD has not been 
known lately for being an effective instru¬ 
ment of expressing the ’other* viewpoint. 
Blamed by the mainstream deveiopmen- 
talist institutions as soft-headed and by 
those whose cause it is supposed to 
espouse as ineffective, it has been facing 
the worst of both worlds. 1\venty-five 
years old now, it is planning to build a new 
reputation for itself. Its Ttade Develop¬ 
ment Report. 1989 (TDR-89) is supposed 
to give us an idea how. But if the latest 
TDR is any guide, it is evidoit that it may 
not be easy to evolve an‘UNCTAD way 
of looking at things as they are or as they 
should be. 

For one thing, statting from a perspec¬ 
tive that promts^ to offer an alternative 
wtsg of understanding the world economic 
sydem and the question of development, 
UNCTAD has lately been taking up issues 
from, the mainstream perspective while 
still siding with the less fortunate 
economies. For another, even while doing 
so it offers one view on the question of 
resources and macroeconomic adjust¬ 
ments and quite another on trade relation¬ 
ships. For instance; its current director- 
general has been quite active in discus¬ 
sions on alternative development. Yet the 
report under discussion is categorical in 
aqpiing precisely what the ‘alternative’ 
school rejects about completely. It has 
been argued in TDR^N that gro^h is the 
■ first prerequisite for countries burdened 
with debt. Such growth-at-all-cost 
arguments have long been viewed with 
suspicion by those believing in sus¬ 
tainability, a phrase UNCIAD is itself 
rather fond of promoting. On the other 
hand, it is being iutgued that neither free 
markrt nor the state can delver the goods. 
What is needed is a pragmatic policy mix. 
It is easily forgotten though that between 
the two extremes fails the teahty. But 
doesn't offering such a vast range of 
poU^ options essentiany amount to say¬ 
ing tl^ nothing succeeds like^ucoess? A 
look at what is argued in the Veport will 
make these coatnutictioiu deaiw. 


Broadly speaking, the Unued.Natiuns 
system is divided between two 
viewpoints—those who blame the intei- 
nal management of the economy for the 
ills facing developing countries (these in¬ 
clude the Wcxld Bank and the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund) and those who see 
the rest of the world as the major culprit 
in not letting the developing economies do 
better. Understandably UNCTAD belongs 
to the latter category, it has a^u^ for 
long <hat economic development in the 
poor countries is constrained by the ex¬ 
ternal environment. It could be falling 
prices of primary commodities that the 
poor export, or rising prices of their im¬ 
ports, or exchange rate fluctuations that 
do not let them plan, or liberalisation 
which IS oblivious to the realities of these 
economies like absence of a developed en¬ 
trepreneurial class, m advise from institu¬ 
tions who understand them little and 
thereby impose alien priorities that distort 
their development furth«', etc. Those 
familiar with this line of argument will 
find few surprises in the latest TDR. What 
is interesting though is the claim made bv 
the secretary general that now the power¬ 
ful nations are doing what UNCTAD said 
thQT should in the last TDR. Just that they 
do not acknowledge that it was first said 
by UNCTAIVnor do the steps taken go 
far enough, inere is an impUcit sugges¬ 
tion that if only the rich countries agreed 
to do a little more of what they are doing 
life will begin to look up for the poor 
economies as well. 

For instance; it is suggested that the 
Brady plan for lubricating the debt- 
damaged economies is a “signiricint and 
irreversible’’ step, just that it is not enough 
and could have gone a few steps further 
and become a Brady -f Brady 4- Brady 
plan.. If one Brady could reduce the debt 
burden by a fifth, five will do the trick and 
all will be hunk^oryfor the poor and 
currently indrii^ countries. Even for 
those sympathirii^ with the plight of the 
poor natUms such an approach may,be a 
Uttle too aunple, If not simplistic fb be 
true. This when the Brady plan has been 


criticised from various quarters for a 
variety of inadequacies as well as its high¬ 
handed approach in pushing the World 
Bank into a role it has not been expected 
to play so far. It has been argued by the 
critics of the Brady plan that it is selec¬ 
tive, sensitive to the most immediate US 
interests and is possibly not multipHable 
In any case it would be worthwhile know¬ 
ing the impact of the Brady plan and its 
multiples on the world economy as a 
whole and to estimate its impact, whether 
positive or adverse, on the nations it is 
meant to help out Such an exercise is 
missing from the TDR and instead the 
reader has been offered some unsubstan¬ 
tiated and impassioned positions which 
would hardly move the major players in 
the world economy In fact the only 
criticism that the TDR has of the Brady 
plan IS that it puts stability first which is 
exclusionary in nature, for that may not 
be practical for a large number of poorer 
countries and what is needed is Growth 
First. 

The domestic aspect ot economic mis¬ 
management (that should logically stem 
from the obligation to look at develop¬ 
ment as well) IS barely touched in the 
report. It has been argued that a consen¬ 
sus should be evolved domestically regar¬ 
ding how various classes could share the 
debt burden and how the gains of the 
recovery programmes should be distri¬ 
buted. !t is also argued that a major 
lacuna in existing adjustment pre^rammes 
has been the drive to privatise on the one 
hand, and take away private resources to 
meet the dri>t burden, on the other. 
However, whde the tatter position brings 
out the contradiction within the domestic 
economy, the former ignores it and ex¬ 
pects that those who have lost out in the 
game of burdening the economy with 
foreign debt should again share the costs 
of removing it. A case could have been 
made out without diluting the respon¬ 
sibility of the internatiimal financial 
system to argue that any adjustment pro¬ 
gramme should be paid for only by the 
beneficiaries of the debt crisis. This is also 
one problem in gett*ng mgjor industrial 
countries to agree to a more generous 
package to ttiffuse the debt crisis. For thqr 
argue, and at times opmiy, that before 
asking industrial countries to solve their 
debt crisis these countries shoidd also look 
into the Swiss bank accounts of their own 
nationals and the benefits which have 
been reaped privately. There is a ring of 
truth in it which has been silently ignored 
and vodfnously reftited by the leiders ot 
the driu-damaged economies. UNCIAD 
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of touching this point hoWcver 
pnd. while suggesting that any effort 
towards adjustment must take account of 
the misery and tension it may create, its 
prescriptions presume that a benign 
redistribution of responsibility and 
burden-sharing will be without any social 
tension. 

Hie report does hold out a threat to the 
world at large though—stating that if the 
adjustments programmes are not adapted 
to the needs of the developing countries 
they may try to solve it unilaterally. Un- 
fortuna^y the risk analysts of the major 
commercial financial institutions as well 
as of the governments of the industrial 
world think otherwise. They know that the 
debtor countries have willingly tied 
themselves to international capital and 
caimot go it alone It should be clear from 
the developments so far that it is far from 
easy to force a solution of the crisis from 
either side: Efforts to solve it will be selec¬ 
tive and the solutions diplomatic. Brady 
could do it for a variety of reasons which 
this is not a place to discuss, and he could 
pull it off brause of ((is financial muscle 

Despite the Brady plan, howev'cr, will 
the countries in need get the new money 
they so badly need? UNCIAD is not 
hopefbl and rightly so. But after swaps, 
di^unts, eseit bonds and the like, com¬ 
mercial bwks will continue to lend with 
an on minimising their risk, rather 
than look after the interests of the deb¬ 
tor nations. Fresh money therefore has to 
come from other international quarters. 
UNCTAD does not seem to probe into 
this aspect except for greater emphasis on 
intervention by the governments of the in¬ 
dustrial economies, for it is only such in¬ 
tervention that made possible the Mexico 
agreement, etc. But the ability of any' 
government to intervene is limited. And 
• case for why they cannot go on interven¬ 
ing on the same scale as so far is argued 
by their position on international trade 
which sees major upheavals ahead. Then 
what good is a call for more government 
intervention? 

In terms of international trade TDR 
'Ends developing countries in a dilemma. 
If they go for trade policy reforms their 
exports may improve but the growth may 
not be fast enough for investment may stiii 
tittt and so may imports. At least this is 
seen to hold go^ in the case of countries 
with ddA burdens. It is critical for increas¬ 
ing exports only on a robust economic 
baM: It is only those countries where out¬ 
put for domestic consumptitm also im¬ 
proved that have had the butest growth 
and increasing export markeu as well. 
l^hoiH improved growth increasing ex¬ 
port would add to the fragility of the 
economy. Liberalisation policies do not 
seem to take this fact into account. TDR 
advocates caution on such unbridled 


economies is the fact that while the major 
economies prescribe free trade they are 
themselves turning to put barriejs on im¬ 
ports. This is likely to limit the cations 
of the poor economies even further. In 
particular it mentions various protec¬ 
tionist and unilateral measures that the US 
can invoke under its new omnibus trade 
laws. It advises large industrial economics 
to expand exports rather than limit im¬ 
ports. Alongside it is also argued that it 
is wrong to say that the high dollar was 
the principal cause of the rising US trade 
deficit. Even after the dollar came more 
in line with other major currencies the 
trade deficit did not come down signi¬ 
ficantly. Instead. US is faring a rising cur¬ 
rent account deficit. Much of it, it is 
argued, stems from declining productivity 
in the US relative to its major trading 
partners, particularly Japan. 

In the new understanding of UNCTAD 
the US economy cannot sustain such cur¬ 
rent account deficits for long. Such a low 
saving.s rate as 4 per cent necessitates im¬ 
port of capital which should soon become 
scarce because of the expansionary drive 
in Europe in its run up to 1992 and 
Japan's desire to spread its risk a.little less 
unevenly and therefore its search for non- 
US markets. In the event the double 
deficit may lead to a halt or some 
shocks to the US economy. In one of the 
UNCTAD sceruuios this may be witnessed 


routra out of such an impasse could be 
the US increasing its savings rate by cur¬ 
bing consumption due to what has lately 
been described 1^ the HS treasury sec¬ 
retary as *now-nowism’, investing more 
and improving productivity or cui^g the 
defence budget. The new peace initiatives 
and circumstances that may make NATO 
less relevant can also help the US save to 
the tune of . 100 Nllion. However, barr¬ 
ing these the US economy is headed 
towards a shock. 

The fact remains that despite its declin¬ 
ing share in the world income—from a 
half to less than a third—and declining 
share in world trade the US remains the 
single most influential economy. A shock 
there is unlikely not to cause fresh im¬ 
balances in the world economy with few 
exceptions. The developing countries must 
keep such a scenario in mind in shaping 
their trade and development policies. In 
UNCTAD's view it is a selective export- 
led regime that pays dividends. Across- 
the-board liberalisation is no good for 
poor economies. And they must watch out 
against US pressures to reorient their 
economics in a way that may increase their 
dependence and make them more vulnera¬ 
ble. If these issues have not been dealt 
with in TDR, UNCTAD officials promise 
to do so soon in a new series on the 
UNCTAD perspective on the world 
economic situation. 
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METROPOUTAN HOUSING MARKET 
A study of Alnwdabad 

MEERA MEHTA and DINESH ACHTA 

'Meera and Oinesh Mehta have transcended these difficulties with admirable success 
in their study of the housing market in Ahmedabad. Their work is probably the first 
of its kind in Ind'ia both in its scope of data base and methodotosical ambitions... 
A substantive work guided by a disire for a more thorough understanding of how 
brick and mortar, or mud and thatch are put together than esoteric statistics.' 

-Urtan India 

The authors have begun by crit'icany reviewing India's housing policies. Including those 
relating to slum-dweHeis and squatters. Thereafter, they present the main findings of 
their survey which include establishing income and price elasticities of the demand 
for housing among various income categories; analysing methods of market valuation 
Of housing; studying residential behaviour within the parameters df housing needs, 
preferences and constraints, and their influence on household decision-maklns wMi 
respect to httra-urban mobility and housirtg upgradatloe. 

gM Pmes/SM X 140 iNffi/IU 100 (dethK 1909 
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Between 1985 and 1989 Indians debt liabilities grew in rupee terms 
at a compound rate of 21 per cent per annum. The rate of its 
growth is being accelerated due to higher interest obligations, 
largu repayment, and the depreciating rupee. 

WHAT was once considered a well- have four sets of data on India's external 
guarded secret by the government is now debt and, as the RUI’s annual report has 
getting unmasked in the face of un- brought out, the differences are broadly 
deniable evidence. Even official agencies reconcilable. Its own data do not include 


RBI’s annual tepon pniyideir'., 
data for NRI liabilities separately. Com- 
bining the two sets of datii, as has been 
dune in Table I, the country's total debt (in- ' 
eluding short-term debt) is seen to have 
doubled in rupee terms from Rs .<9,619 
crore in March I9it5 to 8<.83S crore in 
March 1989. OK'D data presented in 
Table 2 suggest that India’s short-term 
debt ctmld be placed at about Rs ?.065 
crore (S 2.5 Irilliun) in 1985 and Rs 7.300 


have begun publishing the statistics. The 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) has in its 
latest annual report come out with a table 
on India’s external debt and also sought 
to explain, however briefly, the nature of 
differences between the government data 
and those put out by 'others’ (the 
reference presumably is to tljc World 
Bank, the OECD and the Institute of 
Internationa) Finance). 

In the accompanying three tables we 


crore) 


As at 
End- 
March 

ExternnI 

Assistance 

(1) 

IMf- 

t2) 

External 

Commercial 

Bitrrowing 

(3) 

Ii>i.il 

(1 +2 t 3) 

(4) 

NRI l)e(iosit 

1 labilities 

(M 

total 
14 t 5) 

(6) 

1985 

24.IXi4 

4,888 

6,908 

35.818) 

3..8I9 

.39.619 

1986 

26,61« 

5.271 

8,07.5 

.39,984 

'.650 

4.5,634 

1987 


5..548 

11,243 

19.10.3 

7.847 

••6.950 

1988 

.t6.S'»K 

4.'.t2 

I3,.543 


io.n.54 

64.907 

1989 

4(1 X.tK 

3.6% 

19.147 

69,681 

14.154 

83.835 


Source; Rescisc Bjnk of India. Annual Rrfuyn, 


rABij- 2 

_ (I'S S millina} 



1970 

1975 

I98l> 

1981 

1982 

19Kt 

1%4 

inX-: 

1986 

1987 

Debt slocks (EiyT) 



Summary Debt Data 






— 

— 

19.250 

21.106 

25.627 

28.7% 

.ii.’”: 

36.62' 

4..31! 

46.370 

Long term debt 

7,937 

12.448 

17.998 

18.938 

2(1.924 

23.073 

25.'9' 

30.819 

34.7|7 

40.767 

Public and publicly guaranteed 

7.837 

12,171 

17.fA; 

18.065 

19,685 

21.306 

2.'' 9Sh 

2.’.:26 

-32,119 

.17,325 

Private non-guaranieed 

100 

277 

336 

873 

1.239 

1.767 

2.611 

3.(W3 

2,598 

.3.442 

Use of IMF credit 

0 

807 

32? 

964 

2,876 

4.150 

3.932 

4.2'«l 

4,291 

3.653 

Short term debt 

— 

_ 

926 

1.204 

1.827 

I.'73 

1.743 

1.516 

2.3u3 

1.950 

Total long-term debt flows 

Debt outstanding and disbursed 

7.937 

12.448 

17.998 

18.938 

20,924 

23,073 

25,.'9T 

,30.819 

.34,717 

40.767 

Disbursements 

908 

1.901 

2.878 

2.401 

3.104 

3.204 

4..t86 

4,421 

4,090 

6,191 

Principal repayments 

314 

540 

761 

744 

910 

1,034 

1,0.30 

1.583 

2.242 

2,680 

Net flows 

594 

1,361 

2.117 

1.657 

2,194 

2,170 

3,355 

2.838 

1.848 

3,511 

interest payments 

193 

264 

420 

443 

601 

780 

8'l 

1.129 

1.314 

1.517 

Net transfers 

401 

1,098 

1.697 

1.214 

1.593 

1.390 

2.'0' 

1.709 

534 

1.994 

Ibtal debt service 

506 

804 

1.181 

1.187 

1.510 

1.814 

I.K8I 

2.712 

.3.'56 

4.197 

Ikaasnctions with the IMF 

Purchases 

0 

241 

342 

692 

1.968 

1.376 

201 

0 

0 

0 

Repurchases 

205 

0 9 40 0 

Aveniite Terms of New CommUmenls 

70 

134 

2(N 

521 

930 

All Creditors 

Interest (per cent) 

2.5 

2.5 

4.8 

4.7 

7.3 

6.7 

6.7 

' 8 

5.5 

5.7 

Maturity (years) 

34.4 

29.5 

30.5 

.34.2 

25 6 

2.3.0 

26.9 

2'.2 

21.0 

23.3 

Grace period (years) 

8.2 

7J 

7.2 

7.8 

6.1 

5.6 

6.4 

6 1 

5.7 

6.8 

Oram element (per cem) 

61.1 

57.6 

44.6 

46.5 

23.3 

26.9 

28 1 

.32.3 

.30.1 

.11.5 

Official Creditors 

Interest (per cent) 

2.2 

2.3 

2,2 

3.8 

6.0 

4.8 

6.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.4 

Mnturity (yenn) 

35.7 

30.2 

35.7 

37.6 

32.1 

31.3 

30.2 

29.9 

24.8 

26.8 

Grace period (years) 

8.5 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

7.4 

7.1 

■/.2 

'0 

6.0 

6.6 

Grant element (per cent) 

63.8 

59.5 

62,6 

54 0 

34.6 

42.8 

33.3 

40.11 

34 8 

35.6 

Private Creditors 

Interest (per cent) 

6..3 

.7.9 

I5.S 

11.3 

9.7 

9.6 

9.4 

8.3 

6.5 

TO 

Mnturity (years) 

16.4 

12.8 

9.5 

9.4 

13.2 

9.5 

10.8 

9.g 

9.7 

11.2 

Grace period (yean) 

4.5 

2.3 

3.9 

3.7 

' 3.^ 

3.2 

2.6 

3-0 

4.8 

7.4 

Grant Element (per cent) 

21.0 

ll.l 

- 28.5 

-8.8 

1.8 

0.9 

3.1 

7.2 

16.4 

17,2 

Memomndu RcnM 

Coacessional/pablic OOD (per 

cent) 

88.4 

93.9 

91.3 

88.8 

86.1 

82.7 

77.2 

75.7 

71.4 

68.0 

Viriable mte/puUic DOD (per cent) 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 3J 

Principal Ratios 

4.6 

5.3 

8.6 

9.5 

10.1 

13.1 

Ibtal External Debt 

BDT/XOS^cem) 



128.2 

144.3 

179.8 

188.2 

193.5 

236.9 

246.9 

238.3 

EDT/ONP (per cem) 



11.1 

11.8 

13.9 

14.4 

16.3 

17.2 

18.1 

18.8 

RBS/EDT ^ cem) 



62.4 

38.4 

32.2 

28.5 

27.3 

2.'.9 

25.4 

24.8 

RBS/MGS (naonthi) 

4A 

3.9 

8.1 

5.5 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

6.0 

5.9 


.Stwree: Wbrid Debt TUOet. 1988-89 Bditlon. The WxM Buk. Wsshii^ton. 
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More (S 4.8 billion) in 1989. Including 
ahort'term debt, therefore, total d^t 
galloped from Rs 42,684 ctore in March 
1985 to Rs 91,135 crore in March 1989. 
The latter figure is close to the estimate 
of the Institute of International Finance 
(IIF) which puts India’s debt at Rs 96,000 
crore in Mardi 1989. The estimate of the 
IIF (which is a private body with con¬ 
siderable clout with the WorM Bank and 
the IMF) is the roost comprehensive, but 
even that does not include defence cr^its, 
particularly from the East European 
countries. If these are taken into account 
as well, total cfebt would hare touched the 
figure of Rs 1,00,000 crore (or $ 62 billion) 
in March 1989, marking a more than 
doubling in a period of four years. 

In the four years between March 1985 
and March 1989, India’s known debt 
liabiUties grew in rupee terms at a 
compound rate of 21 per cent per annum. 
Evidence suggests that the rate of growth 
is getting accelerated due to higher interest 
obligations, larger repayment, new com¬ 
mitment and the depreciating rupee. On 
this basis, before Msircb 1991 India’s debt 
would cross Rs 1,50,000 crore or even 
higher than the figure of Rs 1,33,000 crore 
reportedly dted by the IIF. 

Hie magnituderef the debt problem can 
be assessed by a variety of measures—by 
relating debt to GDP, to export of goods 
and services, and so on. According to the 
RBI, the debt-export (of gogids plus 
invisibles) rose sharply from 131 per cent 
in March 1980 to 218 per cent in March 
19^. The RBI has also lughlighted the 
rising debt sovice ratio, from 16 per cent 
in 1985-86 to 24 per cent in 1987-89. 
Likewise the government of India’s 
Eeoaomic Survey for 1988-89 (p 122) had 
disclosed that debt service on external 
assistance (excluding servicing of commer¬ 
cial borrowings and IMF credits other 
than IVust Fund) had grown at an annual 
rate of 30.6 per cent in the first three years 
of ihe Seventh Plan. Tlie subsequent 
growth has been even highei; especially in 
regard to commercial borrowings and 
IMF credits. 

Ihbles 2 and i present data from the 
World Bank and the OECD which sug¬ 
gest that a substantial amount of short 
term debi particularly from banks (which 
the World Bank does not cover) explains 
the difference between two sources: 
$ 46,370 billion as per the World Bank 
and $ 50,376 bilUon as pdr the OECD 
(both at end-1987). The growth of such 
large short-term (Mm has been indeed 
alarming because this borrowing is not 
even Unked to ai^ productire projects and 
the eventual cost is bound to be onerous 
indeed—if the experience of some of the 
Latin American countries is any guide 


TaUleJ 


(VS S millkm) 



1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Gross Debt 

Long term 

1 OECD countries anp 

capital marlKts 

10304 

11467 

13255 

15365 

18012 

22220 

ODA 

7899 

772R 

6726 

8255 

9808 

11861 

Ofticial/off supported 

1467 

1201 

2279 

1938 

2595 

2371 

Official export credits 
Guaranteed supplier 

204 

335 

1113 

767 

810 

782 

credits 

761 

492 

667 

625 

686 

238 

Guaranteed bank credits 

.402 

373 

498 

546 

1099 

1351 

Financial markets 

939 

2539 

4250 

5171 

5609 

7988 

Banks 

927 

2509 

404] 

4849 

4866 

7209 

Bonds 

II 

30 

209 

322 

744 

779 

Other private 

— 

— 

— 


— 


’ II Mukilateral 

9126 

10354 

10977 

12932 

14768 

16975 

of which: concessional 

7909 

8756 

9486 

10745 

114% 

12516 

non-concessional 

1217 

1599 

1491 

2187 

3272 

4459 

Ill Non OECD creditor 

countries 

1175 

1262 

1543 

1655 

1623 

1552 

CMEA 

149 

186 

246 

294 

305 

366 

Arab countries 

297 

366 

397 

430 

447 

408 

Other countries and 

unspecified 

729 

711 

900 

931 

8‘’2 

778 

Sub total: Long taai debt 

20605 

23084 

25775 

29951 

34404 

49748 

of which: concessional 

16946 

17504 

17265 

20061 

22317 

25359 

non-concessional 

3659 

5580 

8510 

9890 

12086 

15388 

Short term 

Sub total: Siort term debt 

2399 

2036 

2480 

3516 

3902 

4308 

Banks 

1513 

1437 

1867 

2670 

2905 

3161 

Export credits 

886 

598 

613 

845 

997 

1146 

Tbtal external deb. exdudin,. 

IMF credit 

23004 

25120 

28254 

33467 

38306 

45056 

Tbtal external debt 

including IMP credit 

25283 

28819 

32175 

37669 

42579 

49108 

Other identified 

liabilities 

422* 

447 

470 

623 

826 

1268 

Ibtal identified debt 

Service PayneiMs 

25705 

V 

29266 

32645 

38292 

43405 

50376 

Long term 

I OECD countries and 

capital markets 

962 

1148 

1156 

1996 

2348 

2585 

OOA 

466 

439 

443 

420 

410 

577 

Official/off supported 

301 

575 

409 

777 

847 

853 

Financial markets 

195 

135 

305 

799 

1091 

lISS 

Other private 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

II Multilateral 

252 

342 

374 

501 

759 

1126 

of which: concessional 

98 

120 

140 

''211 

313 

340 

III Non-OECD creditor 

countries 

235 

230 

173 

268 

248 

298 

Suh total: Service payments 

long term debt 

1450 

1720 

1703 

2765 

3355 

4009 

of which: concessional 

771 

753 

713 

813 

868 

1039 

Ibtal service pt^ments exd. 

IMF credit 

1644 

1942 

1939 

3010 

3607 

4292 

Amortisation, long term 

ddn 

802 

1043 

861 

1S9I 

2091 

2671 

Interest, long term debt 

647 

677 

*842 

1173 

1264 

1338 

Interest, short term debt 

194 

222 

237 

246 

232 

283 

Ibtal senke pvmems 

incDiding IMP credit 

1714 

2167 

2399 

3504 

4283 

5381 


Souiee: Fuuilting and EjOeraal Dttl of Devifo^n$ Countries, OECIX Auis, 1989. 
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Workm Initiate Ikke-Over Plan 

B Si^rivM 


The workers propose to revive the unit under a co-opemtive 
schane The scheme projects a growth of ten per cent in sales for 
the first Sve years of operation. As a result the umt is expect^ to 
achieve profit in the first year of operation itself. 



IT It not unusual for industrial units to be 
shut down by managements m unscrupulous 
ways In some of the cases, the prolonged 
closure of sick units ultimately spells doom 
fw the workeis who depends on the jobs for 
their Iivebhood In most of the cases, the 
workers and their unions wage long battles 
against such dosuies In reoent years there 
hawe been numerous shut-downs, and the 
younger geneiation of blue collar workers 
are in no mood to con^romise with 
managerial mampulations Some of the 
unions have uken an aggressive stand 
against such em{dpyers in older to compel 
the reopening of such unit^ In Hoist O 
Mech, an engmeenng umt that provides 
employmem for about three hundred people 
the workers have imtiated a take-over plan 
Hoist-O-Mech is situated in the industrial 
oelt oi Thane Set up in 1963, it engaged in 
the production of engineering equipment 
like electric hoists and cranes, which had 
good market in both the public and the 
private sector Its customers include big 
orgamsations like BHEL, BARC, and 
TISCX> Since its inception, this unit has 
changed its management onen The first 
management continued nil 1978, after which 
Hansh Kohli took over the management of 
the umt The umt has a strength of 300 
employees who are represented by the sole 
union, Homedi Employees Union 
The unit experienced prosperity till 19^ 
Since then, sigtB of deteiiorauon became ap¬ 
parent and signs of incipient sickness 
became visible. It was during this perrodthat 
Kohli floated another company—Gujarat 
High Ihch Industries at Kodnar m Gujarat 
The managenunt began neglecting Hmst-O- 
Mech which wonened matters, nils to sup- 
pbets amountaig to Rs I JO crore tcmained 
unpaid. As a consequence; the suppliers 
stopped the supply of raw materials. 
Emidoyees’ salaries were not paid m tune. 
Employee contnbution to provident fund. 
Lie, income lax and ESI woe not deposited 
with the conoerned authorties. and 
telephon e IhdBties were disconnec te d due to 
non-p^rment of bills. The sales tax 
authorities hare sealed the compaity’s bank 
account for the recovery of sales tax dire. 
The Mahaiasitra State Eleetndty Board 
served nodcei and finally disconnected 
power due to nonsiayment of bills. 

The conditxm of the unit deteriorated 
rapidly and production ceased dunng 
No^ber. 1987. 


UNION'S INITIATIVE 

The umon ^ipioached the management 
in December 1987 and proposed the setting 
up of various action committees to oversee 
and supervise the adimmstrativc, financial, 
purchare and lecnvcry work of the company 
Accordingly three sub-comroittees— 
executive, purchase and recovery—were 
formed The chairman, who promised to ar 
range for the wm king caiHtal, failed to bring 
in any funds At this stage, the umon ap¬ 
proached Its suppliers to resume supply of 
raw matenals 

When the committee took over the opera¬ 
tions of the umt they had to first unfreeze 
the bank’s account that had been frozen by 
sales tax authorities by paying all sales tax 
arrears Likewise, the committee paid the 
overdue telephone and telex bills and the 
tines were restored The committee also 
undertook the cnarge of paying off all the 
pending bilb with Maharashtra State Elec¬ 
tricity Boaid Finally workers’ wages and 
government dues have all been paid 

Producing equipmern worth of Rs 39 3 
lakh by March 1988, the committee made 
regular promts to the suppliers and even 
cleared some of its outstandmg statutory 
dues, as well as the wages pending from 
November 1W7 All through this period, the 
management’s unwillingness to continue 
production was total It is alleged that the 
executive director of the umt had in tact 
(hverted a luciatlve order to acompetitor on 
the ground that it could not have been 
executed in time The umon strongly pro¬ 
tested against this acuon by the manage¬ 
ment Matters wmsened when the compaiv’v 
general manager of southern region issued 
a orcular to d branches of the unit direc- 
tutg that all the foture sale proceeds be sent 
to the Madias office uistead of the Thane 
office as had been the orstwhile practice 

In January 1988, the union mformed the 
bankers of the unscrupulous practices of the 
management The bankers at this stage 
appmnted their auditors to study the 
delenorabng raiancuil condition of the com¬ 
pany The auditors* report suggested an im¬ 
mediate change in the management if the 
financial ennt of the unit was to be averted 
The auditors’ report cah^oncally pointed 
out the lack of the management’s tiivolve- 
mem 1b quote the auditors: 

We understand that the chief entrepreneurs 

of thu una has * conndetable financud 


latMifta fo caitabi other iBfoisirial undtt^ 
takings It is therefore poealie that tMswdl 
has, bad lesser mvblveaMnt of the top-most 
ma nag eme n t than would otherwise have been 
the case. Consequently, uKboators of the im¬ 
pending sickness of this company were ehher 
not notioed or having been noticed, were not 
acted upon 

The auditors informed the management 
about the sickness of the congiany m Mardi 
1988 but the management made no effort 
to tide over the crisis It had not even made 
a reference to the BIFR which k mandatmy 
for the management when a unit displays 
symptoms of sickness On the other hand, 
the company advertised the sale of the com¬ 
pany in the press on April 3,1988 Though 
certain entrepreneurs seem to have shown 
interest in buying the unit, no further 
negotiations were earned out Since there 
was no posture response from the manage¬ 
ment, Bi^k of India called for the attention 
of the chairman and pointed out that, “the 
posiuon of the company may not be b^nd 
redemption if all conceiiied, and particulaily 
you (the chairman) make efforts in right 
earnest” 

In April 1988 the execuure director who 
was the only official authorised to operate 
the bank account deserted the company 
without authonsing any 01 her official to 
operate the account This led to a cnsis as 
equipment for despatch worth Rs 10 lakh 
got held up due to the absence of any 
authonsed signatory Theerecuure director 
later authonsed the commeraal manager to 
opoate the account, but the proposed 
authorisation was not ratified by the 
chairman till May 6 Thus due to lack of 
flnancial resources, production came to a 
halt 

The umon approached the chairman on 
May 7, 1988 and prevailed upon him to 
attend factory work and sign the papen 
relatmg to the eperauon of the account The 
chairman after inspecung the plan, in¬ 
structed the execuuve committee to send the 
resolutions to his hotel But on the same 
evraing he lodged a complamt with the 
police dleging that workers had mdulged in 
violence and had abused hml On May 8, 
1988, the resolution by the chairman 
authorising a new official to operate the 
account was subimtted to the bank But 
Kohh in his subsequent letter to bank mam- 
tained that the resoluuons authorising the 
new official be ignored as it was signed 
under duress 

Based on his complaint, the police ar¬ 
rested some of the workers on May 11 an4 
later released them on bail. On M^ 13, the 
management issued notice of a lock-out 
from May 29 The management ated 
violence and inomidation of the chairman 
as the reasons for the lock-out 

The umon filed a case in the indus'nal 
court and took up the issue with the labour 
department The commissioner of labour 
convened three meetings flam which the 
management was absent The umon sought 
the intervenbon of the lidiour mimstry and 
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‘iAcmIM for » joint meedm of uoioii. 
iteiiaceinent and twnks. On July 19, 198i 
tbe labour minister convened the meeting In 
which the management penisted with its 
aOegauon of umon's intimidation and 
violence The minister instructed the 
management to lift the lock-out and also 
assured secunty from the gotcmment while 
the union assured the co-operation of 
workers in reopening the luut But matters 
could not be settled as the management abs¬ 
tained from the subsequent meeting convni- 
ed by the laboui minister on August 31, 
1988 

In July 1988, a committee comprising 
trade unions, researchers and journalists 
investigated the lock-out After a thorough 
enquiry involving consultations with 
workers, suppliers and officials of the labour 
department, the committee found Ihe 
management guilty of financial mismanage¬ 
ment Fhe committee observed that the 
management deliberately siphoned off funds 
to Gujarat High Tech bv over-invoicing the 
value of the raw materials and other pur 
chases in connivance with the suppliers 

The committee further observed that the 
major motive of the management seemed to 
be to (Jose down the plant so that in the long 
run the land could be sold at high prices 
The vommiUec recommended the revival of 
the executive committee with all possible 
help from the government and banks 

M N I’S OrNiAi 

The chan man of the company dismissed 
the allvgations made bv the committee as 
well as the Homech umon He maintained 
that the union pressunsed hun to dcvolse all 
powers to the aecutise committee and that 
upon his refusal, he was assaulted by umon 
representatives and made to sign the board 
resolution under duress According to his 
note issued to the press. Hoist O Mech has 
higher manpower cost as a percentage of 
turnover than many other competing com 
panics the employee cost per man per 
month rose trom Rs 1671 in 1982 lo 
Rs 3,6S2 in 1987 The joint management 
committees were set up, he observed, only 
to make employees m^ise the crisis in the 
company ins'cad the umon alwavs indulged 
m assaulung tnanageis The chairman also 
dismissed the allegation that there had been 
over invoicing ot the value of raw materials 

In us subsequent note on the lock-out the 
management pointed out that the majoi pro¬ 
blem faced by the unit was the deviant prac 
bees ot the workers I he management mam 
taming that workmen and their union 
started making false allegations against the 
company 

The management pointed out that with 
the formation oi the joint committees, the 
union and workers became ambitious to take 
total control of the company The manage 
ment alleged that the workmen resorted to 
various coercive and mdiscipbned activities, 
started addmsmg letters dir^y to the com 
pany’s cuitomers and bankers, and forcing 


toe MMunw oMaor IP 

dieqiies indudliig cbaqpei, iMMny dk* 
undCT duress llie managanent obsniied 
that It was with the assault and abduction 
of the chairman of the company that the 
company was ultimately required to effect 
a lock-out 

The union strongly condemned the 
management’s claims It maintained that a 
substanbve wage agreement was signed in 
September 11^ and since dien there had 
bem no ftedi wage demands But the 
management calculated the weges by 
including both termination benefits and 
non-salary allowances. The umon also 
pointed out that steel was bought at 
Rs 16,800 a tonne when the actual market 
price was Rs 8,500 The union also pointed 
out that a psibcular vaneiy of bearings 
which cost Rs 60 were bouidR M Rs ^90 

In July 1988 the union appealed to the 
Board for Industrial and I^nancial Recon¬ 
struction (BIFR) to conduct an enquuy and 
miuate necessary acbon against the manage¬ 
ment for closing down the inuts in spite of 
adequate assets and orders The union ap¬ 
praised the B!FR of die mampulauons ol 
the management and pomted out that due 
to the non-pavmmt of dues to creditors, 
winding up pebuons have been filed in court 
by twenty seven creditors for recovery oi 
their dues The union pointed out that the 
liabilities of the umt include Rs I 25 crore 
to sundry creditors and Rs I 35 crore to 
banks It was also observed that tlw manage¬ 
ment obtained payments directly from 
customers after aviul^ discounting fsalibes 
from banks Fbrther, to obtain more and 
mo,e facilities from bankers, tbe manage¬ 
ment showed inflated stocks m the statement 
submitted to banks 

The BIFR called upon all parbes con¬ 
cerned with Hoi$t-0-Mech for a hearing on 
February 9 In the meanwhile, the umon m 
a letter to BIHt maintained that the unit 
though sick at present, is still potenbally 
viable It reserved that an imaginative 
rehabilitation plan with the involvement of 
banks, institutions, state government and the 
workers can hdp the compai^ to revive the 
unit The union also appraised the BIFR of 
the reluctance of management to revive the 
unit In view of such a situabon, the umon 
pleaded BIFR to declare the umt as a sick 
unit under the provisions of Sick Industnai 
Companies (Special Provisions) Act, 1985 
The union volunteered to prepare a scheme 
to review the company under a workers co> 
operative and sought the permission from 
BIFR to do sa 

In the hearing before the BIFR, the board 
sought the audited report on the perfor¬ 
mance of the company It gam banks three 
months’ period to finalise the report The 
board also informed the umon to file its 
scheme for reviving the unit 

WORKERS' Plan 

The workers propose to revive the unit 
under a co-operative scheme Every worker 



cash fund wil thus be lU 12.5 fadtb. la 
additkm to the cash ftmd. fifty per ceat 
aalarica aad wages accrued during April aad 
May 1988 tt to be credited to the employees 
fbaiL This vvould amount to anmiodinatdy 
Rs 5 lakh. Thus the total ftmd ^ the workers 
co-operetive snll be Rs 17.5 laUi la add!- 
bon each worker is to contribute Rs 101 for 
membership of the ctMiperabve 

The employees ham decided to accept the 
imnimum bc^ as per calculations of the 
bonus act The production iiKcnbve (rang¬ 
ing ftom 8-23 per ooit) which has bm m 
eustence for the last seven years is being 
waived by workers. The eeaiHoyees have 
decided to conbnuc with the current wage 
level for the first three years Thereafter, an 
increase of five per cent is projected, sub¬ 
ject to achieviiig the target which has been 
set for the first three years. 

The workenf scheme also proposes cer- 
tam pre-conchtaoiu for the operabon of the 
scheme; It requires the government to 
register it as a i^ef undertakeig for the first 
two years of operabon The banks are 
required to sanebon the wmkmg capital 
facility of one crore. Furthn; tbe bank 
should waive the interest due from the date 
of lock-out to the date of recovering 

The scheme projects a growth of ten per 
cent in sales for the first five years of opera¬ 
tion As a result, the umt is expected to 
achieve profit in the first year of operation 
Itself The estimated profit for the Grst year 
will be Rs 22 lakh, Rs 90 lakh for the 
second 

The BIFR is expected to decide on tiic 
viabibty of the umt and the extent of 
sickness based on the report of the auditors 
of the bank Subsequently, it uopected that 
the boatd vnll review the schemra filed bv 
various parties to revive the umt Fbr the 
three hundred employees of the umts, there 
IS a long battle ahead It all depends on how 
well the umon leads its rank and file in lU 
endeavour to reopen and revive the unit 
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S R VaXlml 

Unless the grave implications of the recommendations of the Abid 
Hussain Committee and the Fourth Pay Commission receive 
careful and timely attention, we may well see the skeleton of the 
CSIR in about a decade. 


* Ihmiftf of the laboraumes to the relevant 

departments has a better chance of aissnr- 
ing that th^ can serve the national purr 
— pose better, assuming that they will also 
id be headed by sdentists/technologists. The 
natural destinies of these laboratories 
would appear to tie with some of the new 
departments of government. 

However, many of the committee’s 
other recommendations for internal re- 


iNTRODUCriON 

IT is now a little over two years since the 
Abid Hussain Committee report op re¬ 
organisation of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR) has been 
submitted. 'Rwo years is a long enough 
time to obtain a perspective viewpoint of 
the report and implications of that and 
the Fourth Pay Commission recommen¬ 
dations on CSIR. There is reason to feel 
that these recommendations will have the 
consequence, within a decade, of deci¬ 
mating the CSIR. 

Important Recommpndahons op i he 
COMMIT! Et 

Credit should be given where it is due 
One section of the report deals with the 
internal reorganisation of CSIR. These are 
mostly in the form of cosmetic changes, 
which cannot really be expected to bring 
any major imptovements in the function¬ 
ing of the laboratories. They do not even 
begin to tackle the basic pre^lems that ail 
the laboratories. The second, and more 
important part deals with the impact of 
government policies on ‘technology im¬ 
ports’ on the functioning of the CSIR. If 
put into practice they will certainly help 
improve CSIR laboratories. But these 
recommendations have much widergami- 
fications on government policies for ob¬ 
taining *self-teliance through- liberal im¬ 
port of technologies’. It is doubtful if these 
recommendations will be implemented, as 
they imply some constraints on such im¬ 
ports. It is theself-relianw in high-science 
high-technology areas that will determine 
whether or not we can enter into the cadre 
of developed nations. What are being im¬ 
ported now are ‘production technologies’, 
which only call for ability to read produc¬ 
tion drawings, understand the specifica¬ 
tion of materials and where necessary 
order the more recent production tools. 
Such knowledge will not permit an under¬ 
standing of the underlying scientific, 
technological and design prindpies, which 
alone will lead us along the path of self- 
reliance: By and large: no soiotis attempt 
is being nuule by the industry to under¬ 
stand these principles, mid thus reduce 
dependence on otlrers; The soft option of 
the government policy of '‘liberal impoits 
of the latest technologies’ has made sure 
of that. When information is sought 


which can help us unravel these principles, 
these are more often than not denied by 
the licensers, with the specious argument 
that they are not needed for the produc¬ 
tion of the relevant hardware. 

Lack of Corporate R and O as a 
Technokxsy Interface 

In the developed countries, it is the cor¬ 
porate R and D in the industry that 
generally forms the interface between 
external R and D organisations such as 
those of CSIR, which can demonstrate 
scientific and technological principles up 
to a certain level, mostly through govern¬ 
ment funding, and the design bureaus 
within industry. The latter take up the par¬ 
tially develop^ technologies that are rele¬ 
vant to them, and bring them to a stage 
at which the technology development pro¬ 
grammes become a direct input to their 
own design bureaus. Quite frequently the 
corporate R and D sponsors research in 
such laboratories and retain their staff as 
consultants to take advantage of such 
capability in specific areas, in a relatively 
less expensive manner. Such a culture is 
largely missing in the Indian environment 
because of excessive dependence on im¬ 
ported produaion technedogies. There are 
therefore major missing links in the chain 
of absorption of imported technologies 
mid indigenous invention and innovation. 
There is no easy way to resolve this dilem¬ 
ma without a shift in the government 
policy. Thus, what basically ails CSIR is, 
in the main; external to it. 

The committee made another important 
recommendation. This was in regard to 
transfer of certain CSIR laboratories to 
some recently created departments of the 
government. CSIR does not seem to have 
accepted this recommendation. CSIR 
should take pride that it had the vision to 
have anticipated the future requirements 
of the country, and to ham established 
such institutions, long before the govern¬ 
ment brought into existence the relevant 
departments. IVrhaps even now it is not 
too late to review the situation, and 
transfer these laboratories with appro¬ 
priate guidelines drawn up to protect thrir 
internal autonomy. The fact of the matter 
is that CSIR headouarters is more in the 
nature of an aamimstrative headquarters 
of a govenunent departmeitt, and not the 


organisation bring to mind the adage ‘the 
more they change, the more they remain 
the same*. Where the committee made 
recommendations of substance for inter¬ 
nal reorganisation, one cannot question 
their intentions. They are honourable But 
again they recall the familiar adage, ‘the 
way to hell is paved with good intentions’ 

Achievements of CSIR 

Before we go any further, we have to 
ask: ‘Has CSIR performed so badly since 
its inception in 1942?' The committee 
itself pointed out that ihe CSIR perfor¬ 
mance is commendable in more ways than 
one. By all accounts, in a country that was 
nut really familiar with science and its off¬ 
spring, modern technology, CSIR was 
primarily instrumental in making people 
realise that science is not a luxury but a 
necessary tool for bringing into being a 
scientific, technological and industrial 
revolution. In thi.s, it has done well. It is 
to CSIR’s credit that it brought into ex¬ 
istence a very wide spectrum of R and D 
institutions. The activities of such 
laboratories form the backbone of any 
developed country, leave alone a develop¬ 
ing country such as ours, provided they 
are directed towards well-defined national 
purposes. 

CSIR has achieved much that is com¬ 
mendable. Nayudamma, former director 
of the Central Leather Research Institute 
initiated a programme through CLRl to 
export processed leather instead of raw- 
leather through which the value added 
cost of leather exports increased over the 
years by about Rs 450 crorc per year. The 
committee itself noted that the value of 
industrial production based on techno¬ 
logies licensed by CSIR is of the order of 
Rs 500 crore per year, and the annual ad¬ 
dition ranges between Rs SO crore and 100 
crore. There are many activities of CSIR 
laboratories on which no value can be 
placed. Investments in R and D are look¬ 
ed upon the world over as the overheads 
the society pays to keep its long-term op¬ 
tions open. Fbr an organisation which has 
an outlay of only about Rs lSO-200 crore 
a year spread over forty laboratories, the 
contributions of CSIR are therefore 
nothing to be sneered at. 

The committee notes a number of other 
contributions of CSIR. lu tragedy is that 
it does not have projects which excite the 
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OXFAM (INDIA) TRUST 

PRQJEa OmCERS 

OXFAM is a secular British agency supporting a wide range of development organisations. We arc looking 
for seven committed persons as Project OfRoers who are versatile and keen to work as part of a team. 
There is one post for a woman or man in each of the following Regional Offices; Bansak>rc> Hydcrabadl, 
Bhubancshvrar and Lucknow and in addition there is one post for a woman in Hyderabad and Nagpur. 


In respective areas she or he will be responsible for dialogue with organisations supported by OXFAM, 
for liaison and monitoring. S/he will also maintein contact with other development organisations. Extensive 
field travel will be required. 


S/he should have a relevant qualification and at least 3 years (grassroots) development experience. Accoun¬ 
ting skills would be an advantage, especially for the Lucknexv post. Probable age range 25-45. Appropriate 
regional languages are essential in particular for the Bangalore post Tamil, for the Hyderabad post Telugu 
and/or Kannada and for the Nagpur post, Marathi. All positions require good spoken and written English. 


Contracts are for four years. Salary is Rs. 4,092 per month. AdcStional benefits include rtiA, PF, Gratuity, Medical 
and LTA. 


If attracted, POST CV, a 1000 word essay in English or regional language on development problems in the 
geographical area of your interest ard a covering letter outlining why you feel you are the right person for 
OXFAM. 


Shortlisted candidates only will be informed in writing. Last date for receipt of all applications is October 
12th. No phone or personal enquiries please. Apply to Regional Representatives at:- 

— Bangalore :3 Chelvaroya Muddiar Road, Fraser Town, Bangalore 560 005 

— Hyderabad : 38 Paiga Colony, SP Road, Secunderabad 500 003. 

— Bhubaneshwar ; Plot No. 55A, Kharavelanagar, Unit III, Bhubaneshwar 751 001, 

— Nagpur : 19 Gazetted Officers Colony, MLA Hostel Chowk, West High Court Road, Nagpur 440 001. 

— Lucknow : 1 La Place, Shahnajaf Road, HazratganJ, Lucknow 226 006. 
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fiiw a Launch 
t or reactor develop¬ 
ment, etc Basi(^ly, it has not been struc¬ 
tured for sudi activities. If it is to under¬ 
take such activities, a massive infusion of 
capital would have to be made A project 
like Polar Statcllite Launch Vehicle costs 
about Rs 400-S00 croie. When NAL, 
about a decade ago, tried to push a pro¬ 
ject for the prototype development of an 
industrial ground-based 10 mw gas turbine 
costing hardly about Rs 10 crore as a pilot 
plant for parametric studies to be jointly 
taken up with the industry, it was sent 
from pillar to post, and the project never 
saw the light of day. The industry went 
into foreign collaboration. Apparently, it 
was what their customers wanted. 

StreMgths of CSIR 

As per conventional wi.<idom, one 
notices from recent statistics released by 
the department of science and technology. 
CSIR is by far the most powerful ‘think- 
tank’ in tlw country. It has about 1800 doc¬ 
torates on its staff (roughly one put of 
every three scientific staff, according to 
1986-87 CSIR annual report), as com¬ 
pared to 1512 in ICAR, 646 in DAE, 270 
in DST, 261 in DRDO and 244 in DoS. 
One has to ask what has gone wrong? To 
do ‘productive work’, it is not only brains 
that are needed.'They must have well 
defined tasks, and adequate financial sup¬ 
port. Commenting on one of the good 
laboratories of CSIR, a distinguished 
Indian scientist said; ‘the laboratory is like 
a beautiful bride, all decked up and 
nowhere to go’. In spite of its unexcelled 
capability, it did not have tasks worthy of 
it. The government will get from S and T 
departments what they wish to obtain. 
The committee notes that ‘the present 
scale of operations of the CSIR is sub- 
optimal’. Even preliminary modern tech¬ 
nology development which could form an 
input to corporate R and D of the in¬ 
dustry is expensive and CSIR is starved 
of funds even if the laboratories were to 
close most of the projects and concentrate 
only on a few. A majority of the CSIR 
laboratories have been set up for scientific 
or high-sdenoe high-technology industrial 
research. It is therefore not surprising that 
CSIR laboratories, in the absence of ade¬ 
quate funds, tend to take on basic research 
which is generally le-ss expensive. In any 
case, CSIR is obliged to take up scientinc 
research to keep the long-term options of 
the country open. 

Decreasing Funding, Increasing 

Expectations and Lack of Policy 

The committee noted that between the 
Sixth and Seventh Five-\bar Plans, the 
budget bf CSiR, which was roughly com- 


lelinagfahttlbn. 
Vbhicle developmen 


' parable to that of defence R and D at the 
beginning of the Sixth Plan, became sdxrut 
one-tenth 'the'defence R and D budget. 
One has to ask ‘what does the government 
expect, and to get it, what support has it 
given to CSIR?’. By ail accounts, CSIR 
seems to have become a step-child of the 
government to be whipped from time to 
time for whatever failings, real or im- 
aipnary. The committee notes that CSIR 
has not lived up to public expectations. 
One wonders whether its programmes 
have been conscientiously approved by a 
high level body, and whether the public 
expectations are commensurate with what 
the government has provided by way of 
financial support. About a decade ago, 
the writer was asked to be a part of a team 
to defend the budget of CSIR laboratories 
before the Planning Commission. Each 
laboratory prepared a fairly exhaustive 
plan programme for the following year. 
The discussion with the Planning Com¬ 
mission representatives on the CSIR 
budget covering forty laboratories was 
over in less than two hours. No discussion 
took place on the technical content of the 
laboratory propa.sals. They expressed their 
inability to do .so. The discussions ended 
up in horse-trading—the Planning Com¬ 
mission representatives essentially saying 
‘we have given so much ia.st year and we 
will give you ‘x’ per cent more this year’. 
It is not known what the pre.sent situation 
is, but if this is what happens at the level 
of the Planning Commission, which could 
not even initiate a constructive dialogue 


of what it expects from CSIR, why bhti^ I; 
CSIR? Put plainly, the Planning Comn^ i 
sion .seems to have abdicated its re.spon-^'- 
sibility to integrate CSIR activities into 
national plan through a two-way dialogue . 
on using science and technology as instm- - 
ments for transforming the technological : 
base of the country, assuming for the moi.' 
ment that they have such a procedure tor _ 
the other scientific and technical depart¬ 
ments. Presumably, if the Planning Com¬ 
mission is unable to initiate such a 
dialogue, a high level government body 
will have to define the goals and objec¬ 
tives and tasks for CSIR laboratories and 
undertake periodic performance audits 
while assuring appropriate financihl sup- . 
port from the Planning Commission. 

Clk HFS .AS Alternatives to Analyses 

The committee uses the phrase ‘reinven^ 
ting the wheel' more than once in the 
body of the report. Coming from a body 
which included a si/cable number of 
scientists and technologi.sts, it is dis¬ 
appointing to note from such cliches the 
lack of understanding oC modern tecKno- 
logies that the committee proposes to 
cover up. When Bhabha in 1954 obtained 
a sustained chain reaction in the Apsara 
reactor, he in fact reinvented what Fermi 
had done more than a dcvade earlier in 
the Db. Yet it was tin essential first step 
in establishing the atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme in the country. Perhaps not many 
people know that >pace. :is a part of the 
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tootle £iUiire bif tils PHncIptes of iiaarlGct ^nomy havetl|§[if;!^ 

. that more is demanded place but they should not be intiisc^j^ 
before they finally t^t on to build SLV-3 from him intellectually than from an ad- minatcly adoiMed to situations which 

launch vehicle, which in it^f resembles ministrator in public administration. If a hardly suited for such an approach. Slrictlji^ 

one developed earlier elsewhere. Such are person, when appointed as director, does .speaking, the committee should .haML 

the essential first steps that any country not live up to his responsibilities based recommended sharpening the charters of j 
has to take, in the quest to build coin- upon well defined criteria, the governmem the laboratories to build in more account 

petence. One does not at one shot build certainly should have the right to shift him lability among the directors and their col- ', 

a rocket to go to the moon. Is the com- from that position. But for the committee leagues, a more thotough review of ' 

mittee going to argue that if one designs to stipulate that no person should be a live-yeai plan progtammt% ot the labortt-' 

a bullock cart wheel, one can design also directoi for more than six years in a parti- tones by responsible bodies, a thorough"' .■ 

a cycle wheel and the landing gear wheels cular place i.s' a cure worse than the mid-icnn and cnd-nf-plan pertormance 

of a big aircraft? disease, assuming that the committee audit to ensure ihat the director and his 

If all that a research laboratory docs is identified the directors as the prime colleagues have lived up lo their respop- 

to reproduce a hardware or a chemical culprits for liie inadequate performance sibiliiics and a five-year tcnuie lor the 

(unless it happens to be a sponsored pro- such as there is in the CSIR laborarories. director and review ol his pcriorniance 

ject) that is available elsewhere, and docs In those institutions where the head of the before renewal ol ihe coiiiraci. Rccom- 

not make any efforts to improve upon it department is frequently changed, if is a inendations such as e.irmng .K) pei cent, 

subsequently, the director and his .senior known fact itiai there is no commitment of the expendiiurc do not esen begin to 

colleagues and the research council and to evolve tndliions and policies that will analyse the ba.sic problems oiCSIK, and 

its chairman will necessarily be confirm endure. The temporary nature of his ad- can only lead to undertaking routine com¬ 
ing what the committee tried to stres.s. inini.stra(ive responsibility effeetively mercial tasks, like analysis, lo which even ' 

However, whether a country is able to take prevents it. He has no stake in the fiiiure some ol the fiindamenlal research labora- 

the next step or not is dependent on the of the institution. tones ni CSIR are gening aitraetcd. 

government policies in such matters, fhe One of the directors of a CSIR labo- 

tragedy at present is that one imported ratory was some time ago invited to head Si/i ni 1. AimRAinm 


fii^ ih«n resTOmi^tla. 


‘latest production technology’ is- being 
superseded by the next ‘imported produe 
lion technology' without any noticeable 
effort to understand the underlying scien¬ 
tific and technological principles to build 
an improved product, particularly in high 
technology areas. Japan, for example, 
started by first copying western products 
and then its government policies helped 
it to develop impnnvd products and com¬ 
pete with the western world; The present 
policy of the government, unless suitably 
modified, can only result in more and 
more drain of valuable foreign exchange, 
without showing any long-term benefits. 
The sctentiric community is doing serious 
injustice to itself by the indiscriminate use 
of the phrase ‘reinventing the wheel*. Use 
of cliches is a poor substitute to serious 
thinking in such matters and it will only 
result in illusion replacing reality in any 
move towards self-reliance 


a world famous institution in the L'S. Hud 
he accepteii it, he would have been the 
fourth in line of succession since jts in¬ 
ception ill 1929, and the first Indian to be 
so honoured. A distinguished scientist oi 
such a standing, by virtue of the commii- 
tce recommendation, cannot be sure of his 
future at the end of his present six-vear 
tenure. What price patriotism? His con¬ 
tinuation till rs'tirenient should be by right 
after a review of his performance. The 
committee proposes to remove one of the 
most illustrious persons in the countiy 
from the po.sition he is occupying. One 
wonders, it thi.s is how the committee pro¬ 
poses to .strengthen CSIR? For the com¬ 
mittee to lay down such a draconian 
guideline is a cure worse than the disease 
that ails some of the CSIR laboratories. 
Such simplistic solutions do not even 
begin to resolve the basic problems that 
are faced by CSIR. 


One cannot help lee!in*i .istounded by 
the recomnicndarion ibf i ilic strength of 
each C .SIR laboiatory slumid be gradually 
reduced to 750. Perhaps the government 
should extend this principle as a general . 
guideline and sec that 1 RDt, GTRE, . 
.\nii. DRDl.. etc. in defence R and D 
oigani.saiion, VSSC, ISAf , etc, in space, 
and BARC, etc, in department of atomic 
energy arc each pruned to 750? Prima 
tihrie. such a recommendation is 
unrealistic. I he si/c of a latwatory should 
obviously be related to the rcsjKinsibilities ' 
tha't are assigned lo it. .ntd not limited by 
an arbitrary number. In any case, il cannot 
be a game of numbers For a labor.tlory 
doing pure theoretical re.scarch it can be- 
as small as T.s, or can he as much as 7500'. 
or more, e g. as in \'S.SC oi BARC. The 
counterpart of NAl. in UK, the Royal Air- , 
craft F..stablishment had about 8500 
people in 1966 and NAL now has about 


RESPONSIBII ITV and ASHECITv ot Tl Nl iRt 

Respon.sible scientists believe that 
science and technology have an all per¬ 
vasive influence on a nation’s growth. 
They realise that they have to contribute 
in a meaningful manner to this growth, 
and the nation does not owe them a living 
unless they live up to such expectations. 
Unlike administration, where presumably 
a person can be moved from one job to 
another, a scientist or a technologist has 
to bring a life-time commitment to a par¬ 
ticular field. Even if he were to be ap¬ 
pointed director of a reseaich laboratory, 
to be effective, he has to giy« scientific 
leadership, have a broad understanding of 
the field in which the laboiatory is -work¬ 
ing, aRart from having a gaerai feel for 


tARMMiS -\S A MtASUKl Ol \ 
l-ABtiRAroKy’s Con i-ribiii ion to 
National Growt h 

The comiiiittee took an easy way out 
of one of the basic problems that CSIR 
faces by suggesting that its iabo-atories 
should earn .iO per cent of their expen¬ 
diture. One imagines that there are several 
ways people and institutions can make 
money. Virtually every CSIR laboratory 
has been brought into existence 4o serve 
a perceived purpose. The stipulation such 
as the one made by the committee will 
necessarily drive the direaor and his col¬ 
leagues to earn money, no matter how, in¬ 
stead of concentrating on the scientific 
and industrial research for which the 
laboratory vvas brought into existence. 


I3(X> jveople! NAL’s responsibilities are no . 
less demanding in its area of responsibility ‘‘ 
assigned by the seieiitific adviser to the'\ 
minister of defence in 1976. Any change-, 
in si/c of a laboratory should be based ■ 
upon a review of its changing respon¬ 
sibilities and review «:f its charter. What : 
the committee should have done was to ;• 
di.scuss the style of admiivistration and . 
management, and their relevance to the 
charter and the sue of the laboratory to 
live up to its responsibilities, and to bring 
oui the best from the laboratory. Ii should 
have recommended to the CSIR appoint-, 
nient of expert committees to examine this:? 
problem in depth periodically for each- 
laboratory. The committee has- doire 
disservice not only to CSIR but to the 
scientific community in general by mak- , 
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", jng such an arbitrary recommendation on 
.^tee. limitation which, if implemented as 
'4 general principle, will have disastrous 
.wrisequences. 

Fourth Pay Commission 
R t:CX)MMfcNI>A1 IONS 

By far the most unlbrtunatc recommen¬ 
dation was the one made by the Fourth 
Pay Commission in regard to pay scales 
applicable to CSIR (and perhaps other 
research institutions under the ministry of 
science and technology), in this ranl^ and 
hierarchy ridden society of ours, the status 
,0f the director of a CSIR laboratory has 
been reduced to a level no higher than that 
of a UCiC scale professor of whom there 
"are several hundred in the llTs, leave alone 
the universities, as compared to about 40 
: directors and perhaps an equal number of 
scientists of the same rank in CSIR. CSIR 
' scientific staff have to go through rigorous 
assessment every five years with a percen¬ 
tage limitation on the number of staff that 
can be promoted each time, reaching a 
maximum salary of Rs 6700, while their 
..counterparts in the academic system 
under the IJGC’s new provisions can go 

■ up to Rs 7300 as a matter of right, barring 
recent CSIR provisions for exceptional 
cases. The salary of the director of a CSIR 
laboratory is Rs 5900-7300 whereas that 
of the director of an IIT is Rs 7300-7600; 
No greater insult can be planned by the 
governmcni than this wide disparity in pay 
. scales among a common class of profes¬ 
sionals. These research laboratories are no 
less institutions of national importance 
than the IITs and they arc an integral part 
: of the chain of technology absorption, in¬ 
vention and innovation in our efforts 
’iowards achieving self-reliance. Any 

■ palliative solutions by way of exceptions 


to the rales in tliisi«ni(i <^ 'sa^ caa onfy 
add insult to. injury as they tend to bring 
discrimination among equals. Such pay 
anomalies have already started having 
repercussions on the functioning of some 
of the CSIR laboratories. The government 
ought not to make invidious distinctions 
among people who have similar academic 
backgrounds and similar responsibilities. 
The director of a research laboratory and 
his soiior colleagues in CSIR art spedficaUy 
responsible for the R and D tasks that are 
assigned to them by their research coun¬ 
cils. The directors' responsibilities in CSIR 
arc no less stringent than that of the direc¬ 
tors and that of the scientists to their com¬ 
parable cadres in the IITs. The concept of 
academic freedom assures that no such 
specific respoasibility rests on a faculty 
member in the academic system. 

Clearly, this is a problem that has to be 
tackled at the highest level of the govern¬ 
ment to maintain a parity of pay scales 
among the staff and directors of I Ilk and 
tho.se belonging to organisations such as 
CSIR. Such a parity existed before the 
Fourth Pay Commis-sion made its recom¬ 
mendations. Tackling such problems piece¬ 
meal on the basis of political pressures 
from different ministries/'departments 
which have staff with comparable quali¬ 
fications and responsibilities will create 
more problems than it solves. It would ap¬ 
pear that there should be civordinated ef¬ 
fort among the concerned ministries/ 
departments of the government before 
such policy' decisions are made. It has to 
be recognised that the research labora¬ 
tories form a technology interface between 
the university/I IT system and the industry. 
This interface will be weakened very 
much, if they axe treated unfairly or with 
contempt, causing a serious setback to any 
efforts towards self-reliance. Government 


siidutdVx^nli^ 

in recruitment and promotions ip tlut 
research laboratories, but tlrey should not 
in all fairness, make such distlnctions.- 
Uiuess something is done to consider 
the implications of the recommendations 
of the Abid Hussain Committee and the 
Fourth Pay Commission, which will have 
adverse repercussions on the future of 
CSIR, we may well see the skeleton of the 
CSIR in about a decade. 

Conclusions 

if the government wishes to employ 
CSIR and other R and D laboratories al 
instruments for building a modern in¬ 
dustrial country that is not excessively 
dependent on others, it is imperative to 
follow certain basic policies. These poli¬ 
cies should have the following ingredients: 

— More clearly specify charters, objec¬ 
tives and tasks of la^ratories to build 
accountability on the part of the direc¬ 
tors and their senior colleagues; 

— Financial and administrative support 
commensurate with the charter of 
responsibilities and assigned S and T 
tasks; 

— Salary structure for staff and directors 
in the research laboratories on par with 
those of the IITs, as they have com¬ 
parable responsibilities, and so that 
they do not encourage migration based 
purely on monetary coasiderations; 

— Avoidance of arbitrariness by defining 
rational guidelines in regard to matters 
such as size of a laboratory, period of 
tenure of directors/staff, Hxation of 
budgets, ratio of scientific staff to sup¬ 
porting staff, etc: and 

— Consistency in government policies for 
import of ‘technologies’ and plans for 
thdr absorption, and incentives for in¬ 
digenous invention and innovation. 
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Non^Reciprocity in Big Power Agreements 

Jame* Petnu 


One of the major consequences of the *new era’ of US-Soviet 
relations has been to create in Washington a filing that it can act 
with impunity against the third world, disregarding the possibiiity 
of a Soviet response. 


THE mo&t striking aspect of US-Sovici 
telations in the 1980s is the one-sided con¬ 
cessions ceded by the Soviets and the lack 
of reciprocity from Washington. The 
Gorbachev period has been characterised 
by withdrawal of Soviet influence from 
major regions of world politics, co¬ 
operation with the US in reasserting the 
butter’s influeiKX in conflktuai regions and 
pressure on allies to accommodate US in¬ 
terests, even where the consequences will 
result in changes inimicable to long-term 
Soviet security interests. Theconsequotcc 
has been a novel historical moment in two 
senses: the US—itself a declining power—is 
abie to reassert a global role, even as its 
capacity and resources to do so is declin¬ 
ing. Scwndly, the Gorbachev regime is 
voluntarily relinquishing power and set¬ 
ting in motion forces which can have a 
lasting effect in undermining Soviet in¬ 
fluence in multiple r^ions of the world. 
The scale and scope of the shifts in power 
thus are not mere ‘tactical adjustments’— 
isolated moves or temporary retreats in 
particularly inhospitable regions, but 
across-the-board changes in which ap¬ 
parently the Soviet leadership perceives a 
reduced role for the Soviet regime in world 
politics and a shift in priority from inter¬ 
national political-economic issues toward 
internal economic-commercial issues. 

The result of Soviet changes has been 
to lessen competition and reduce the op- 
tioru and bargaining power of third world 
countries. Giving Wa^ngton a free hand 
in the third world might reduce the pro¬ 
bability of a SoviM-type regime emerging, 
but it will not necessarily produce more 
stable, prosperous and democratic 
societies. On the contrary, the results 
could be the return of totalitarian coUec- 
tivistt in Cambodia, fanatical religious 
Amdamentalists in Afghanistan, terrorist 
clients of South Africa in An^la and 
Mozambique; aikLa virulent, dettabilising 
dite political opposition in Nicaragua. 
Sovlet-US summhry msy secure Gorbidiev 
a good press and hi^ public opinion 
ratings, but his policies have not produc¬ 
ed any redproi^ oonoessions ftom the 
west that crmld lead to peace and justice 
in the troubled areas of the world. On the 
contrary, eardi Oorbacbevian concessioa 


has been interpreted by most US policy-/) 
makers, their academic advisors and the 
mass media, as weaknesses, and have pro¬ 
dded the government to push for further 
concessions, particularly those undermin¬ 
ing political and social movements for 
national liberation and social transforma¬ 
tion. The unspoken allies of this cumula¬ 
tion of western power has been a number 
of influential pro-western Soviet intellec¬ 
tuals and policy-makers who have taken 
as their im^el for Soviet society a utc^an 
and sanitised version of western society 
and development. Ultimatdy, the Soviet 
policy of building bridges to the advanced 
capitalist countries and burning bridges 
to the third world can be counterproduc¬ 
tive, particularly if it turns out that the 
Soviets are unable to obtain the economic 
resources they need from the west and 
have lost their political and diplomatic 
influence elsewhere. 

The dangei of the Gorbachev policy is 
that it will fall between two stools —giving 
up support for third world revolutionaries, 
it may not receive as a gukl pm quo any 
concessions fiom the west. 

BALANCt-SHt l r OF NON-RECIPROCI t Y 

A close examination of US-Soviet 
regional settlements hailed in the west as 
a new breakthrough in US-Soviet relations 
reveals a pattern of Soviet concessions 
without any reciprocal response from the 
US, In fact, rather than mutual disengage¬ 
ment. Soviet or allied withdrawals have 
been accompanied by increased involve¬ 
ment of the US. In place of negotiated 
changes, the unilateral Soviet decisions 
have encouraged wesrem ideologues to 
pursue total milita>y victory. 

The case of Afghanistan u an outstan¬ 
ding example of Soviet withdrawal and the 
escalation of US military support to the 
Afghan tribalists and Islandc fundamen- 
taliris. While the Soviets, following the 
terms of the negotiations, withdrew, the 
Mdstani regime continues to offer major 
logistical support and provide military 
idanning to the A^um i^qxMitjon. Soviet 
proposals of a negotiated power sharing 
settlement have been rejected and 
Wiuhingion has supported Afghan daims 
fbr an unconditional military surrender. 
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' In eoatiilEtttope tire Soviett have prm . 
posed, and are m the process of reducing 

coiivehtional military and nuclear forees; 
while M/hshington. Paris and London 
insist on retaining their numbers while 
upgrading (modernising) their short and 
middle range nuclear missiles. No oounte^ 
offer of substance has been put on the 
table The Soviets’ unilateral initiativet' 
have merely stimulated demands for 
deeper cuts. Even more to the point, in 
western eyes the Soviet arms reduction 
proposak are not considered part of east- 
west relations, but rather simply an 
outgrowth of internal Soviet economic 
weaknesses. The implication is that since 
the west does not suffer fiom these inter¬ 
nal debilities, it docs not need to follow 
suit. 

In Africa the Soviets have utilised their 
aid and advisory programme, as well as 
their leverage on C uba, to pressure the 
Angolan govemmen' to negotiate with the 
jointly US and South African backed 
UNI FA in^utgency. While Cuban troops 
withdraw from Angola, Washington and 
South Africa have continued to arm and 
support Savimbi. As a result, the number 
of armed incursions and avilian casualties 
suffered by the Angolan government have 
increased since the US-brokered cease-fire. 
The tactic m both cases has been fw 
^^ashington to pursue a two-track policy 
with a double discourse. On the one hand, 
to orchestrate suinmu meetings which 
propose diplomatic-political solutions, 
thus hoping lo disaim its adversaries and 
project a reasonable coiKiiiatory image to 
iniemation.t'i public opinion. On the 
other, to susuni inititars support to clioits 
to seize oppnrtunitic.s conquer lerritoty, 
bargaining power or <otaI control. 

A similar process is evident in south¬ 
east Asia, where the convergence of US, 
French, Chinese and Soviet policy has 
forced the Vietnamese to withdraw th«r 
troops from Cambodia, opening the door 
for a possible new take-over by the 
strongest military force in the opposition, 
the Khmer Rouge As an anti-Vietnamese 
counter. Pol Pot figures in Washington’s 
policies to destabilise the Indo-Chinese 
peninsida and to regain more leverage in 
deflning Vietnam's terms of re-entry into 
the re^onal economic system. Once 
again, the unilateral withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops has been accompanied 
by increased large-scale advances and 
assaults by the Khmer Rouge into areas 
previously defended by the Vietnamese. 

While the Soviet Union has moved 
towards accepting ideological phiralism 
and the co-existence of different social 
systems in its former sphere of influence; 
most notably in its warm support of the 
cloricai pro-capitalist regime in Poland, 
the US has given no signs that it would 
modify its relations witii socialist Cuba 
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of even the nationalist market-based 
Nicaraguan regime Even further, 
Whshington is moving in Panama to 
reassert its influence over the Panama 
Canal, reversing early agreements, by 
overthrowing the Nonega dictatorship and 
promoting a civilian client regime The 
mihtary manoeuvres and incidents, the 
threats to kidnap their dissident ex-client 
are reminiscent of the tactics Bterhnev 
used to preserve regional domination 
Once again, Washington encourages 
^permess’m eastern Europe, while prac 
tising ideological closeness in the western 
hemisphere The logic of this apparent 
paradox is that Washington is not in 
teiested in openness per se, but in 
maximising power, and the former is pro¬ 
moted or discarded, depending on 
whether it serves those ends We can 
expect that once the Soviets pull out, 
Washington and its western allies will 
push in And the same closeness that 
Wishington practises in the Caribbean 
and Central America will bixome the rule 
of the day. 

In the Middle East, a similar pattern 
emerges While the Soviets do yeoman's 
work pressuring Iran and Syria to actom 
modate US interests on the hostages and 
to become partners to a regional settle¬ 
ment, the US refuses to intervene and 
pressure the Israelis to release thousands 
of Palestinian political prisoners held in 
detention without trial The Bush pobtics 
on the Palestiman-Israeli conflict are 
based on the notion that the most effec¬ 
tive manner to secure additional conces 
nons from the Soviets is to ‘stone-wall’ it 
dig in your heels and keep prodding the 
Soviets to extract mure and more ‘com¬ 
promises’ from Arafat, until all that will 
remain is a Palestinian chent regime of 
Israel The Soviets have apparently ac 
cepted Israeli dominance and have made 
overtures to reopen diplomatic relations 
and promote economic ties. It appears 
that the Gorbachev leadeiship is content 
to work within the hegemonic framework 
of the US and to accept the US leader¬ 
ship in defining its pohey objectives 

Asymmetrical changes are also visible 
in the area of Soviet and US responses to 
electoral processes in contested areas 
While the Soviets allowed the Poles to run 
their own elections and even accept US 
Ainding leadmg to the victory of a pto- 
cafritahst party, Washington intervenes 
massive flows of mono; propaganda 
■nd oigamsational resources to subvert 
tbe dectoral chances of the Sandmistas in 
Nicaragua Fhe sustained economic war 
and shrill propaganda campaign that 
Whshington mounts against Nicaragua 
bdiea the notion that the end of the cold 
war has the same meaning in the south 
as It has in the east. On contnny, tbe 
decline of the cold war means a free hand 


for t1& sreat' to resha|i|'l||^'<8i^ Wdiftl 
political economies according to their 
needs—a position that Fidel Castro has 
noted in several of his recent speeches 

Ait these concessions from the Soviets 
have led Washington to seek the ultimate 
one—the dismantling of the socialist 
economy and us transformation into a 
capitalist society open to western penetra¬ 
tion In this regard, Washington has 
welcomed otficial and unofficial Soviet 
denunciations not only of Stalui’s crimes, 
but of Its revolutionary origins and socio¬ 
economic achievements It has encouraged 
Soviet academics to accept western versions 
of the origins ol the cold war and the 
highlv coloured version of the ‘consumer 
society’ 

\\ hile encouraging Soviet self ciiticism 
and promoting ‘radical changes' in socia 
lism, Washington and the mass media 
have excluded the appearance of any sus 
tamed structural criticism of the profound 
decay of all of its major cities, the'pro- 
found ecology crisis and the polarisation 
of US society Incessant ‘news’ broadcasts 
focusing on the failures of socialism and 
(he wonders ot the free market have 
become the propaganda tool to reinforce 
the concentiation of power in the US and 
us extension abroad 

Conch SION 

One of the major consequences ot the 
unequal outcomes in US Soviet ncgotia 


feeling th&t it can act with impunity 
against the third world, disregatdii^ the 
effects of a Soviet counter-response. The 
era of the 'free hand* opens the door to 
brazen violations of sovereignty. While 
US-Soviet agreements may aid the cold 
war, they seem to encourage Wuhington 
to pursue hot wars through surrogates in 
the third world 

It IS a onc-stded ‘new era*. The inter¬ 
pretation in Washington is that Sovtet 
concessions ait signs of weidiness and that 
the US should press us advantages, esca¬ 
late us propaganda campaigns, deepen its 
ties with pro-capitalist forces like Sohdanty 
and proceed to total victory, i e, the 
restoration of capitalist hegemony in 
eastern Europe The eastern intellectuals 
play a crucial transitional role, by dis¬ 
crediting public enterprises and conve¬ 
niently refraining from examining the 
negative experiences of the free marka (in 
Latin America, Thatchaite England and 
in the cities of the US), they prepare the 
ground for the future subordination of 
their nations to the unfree markets of the 
international banks and multinationab, a 
corporate controlled free media, and a 
highly polarised pluralist class society 
forced into unending debt payments to the 
west The end result of non-reciprocal 
reforms and concessions thus could 
reduce the chances of nuclear war, but it 
IS hardly likely to be a more just and 
peacetui world 
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The Left and Feminism 

Kumari Jasnwardcna 
Govind Kdkar 


The spectre of western feminism has been used by many left party 
leaders and left ideologues to attack local feminists as bourgeois, 
westernised and influenced by ‘white’ feminism. In such campaigns 
against feitunism, the left often finds itself in strange company along 
with the Ayatollahs and 'other fundamentalists, who whip up 
xenophobia about western ‘decadence’. 


AS a preamble it is necessary to ask 
ourselves why we are discussing the ques¬ 
tion of the left in south Asia and femi¬ 
nism. Some may ask why even bother 
about the left bemuse the left, whether in 
socialist countries or in the states of India 
with communist ministers, does nut have 
a brilliant record on women’s issues; or 
because the left is not an electoral force 
and has been soundly defeated at the polls 
in some countries of the region; or 
because the left, steeped in the jargon and 
issues of an earlier period, has failed to 
adapt itself to new movements based on 
gender, environment and other issues. We 
are struck by the left amnesia where 
women are concerned and, hence, their 
failure to insert the woman question into 
existing work/revolutionary practice and 
to transform it. 

It is therefore necessary to state that we 
are discusiting the left because we are not 
merely feminists but socialist feminists, 
and that our vision of ‘a total transfor¬ 
mation of society’, is not a change from 
patriarchy to matriarchy, but a transfor¬ 
mation to' a socialist society where all 
forms of exploitation and oppression have 
ceased. Of course, we may all have dif¬ 
ferent visions of what constitutes 
sodalism, or what a feminist socialist 
society would be. But that is another 
topic For the present we feel that the 
women’s issue is part of the democratic 
struggle which is central to left parties and 
groups, and uMch is a struggle they have 
theorist about for decades. We also feel 
that a movement calling itself socialist, 
and not taking up Uie oppression of 
women as a que^on at the core of 
democracy and socialism, is hardly living 
up to socialist id^ Evidently, a correct 
onalysu of feminism cannot be provided 
by the left unless the left itself is 
transfumed tfaiOUgh an attonpt to under¬ 
stand and come to terms with patriarchy 
in its historical setting and its complex and 
problematic relationship with dominant 
relations of production. 


ARGUMhVIS AGAINSI FtMlNJS.M 

In south Asia, the left parties, from 
their inception, have mobilised women of 
all classes in )hc freedom struggle, in trade 
union activity, in peasant agitation, student 
and youth movements. There have also 
been women revolutionaries who have 
played key rojes in organising workers and 
peasants, participating in some of the 
historic, anti-imperialist and anti-capita¬ 
list struggles, such as the Chittagong Ar¬ 
moury raid, the Iblengana and Tebagha 
uprisings, armed peasant uprisings or the 
‘Naxalite’ motements and numerous mili¬ 
tant trade union actions. Hie left parties 
in India for example, have also led pro¬ 
tests against rape and harassment of pea¬ 
sant women by upper caste landlords, and 
have been active in denouncing sati and 
fundamentalist laws harmful to women. 

The left has also been involved in an¬ 
nual celebrations of women’s day, some¬ 
times on a joint platform with feminists 
and also in the celebration of the U N year^ 
and decade of women. A conference 
backed by the Communist Hu-ty of India 
(Marxist) was held in 1975 in Trivandrum, 
Kerala on the women’s issue and on thl< 
occasion, theSodal Sdattist (journal sup¬ 
ported by the CPI (M)) brought out a 
special issue on women. It is interesting 
to note that the articles in this issue in- 
clucM one by the party leader E M S Nam- 
boodiripad, followed by articles by Carol 
Brown, an American feminist, on ‘Patriar¬ 
chal Capitalism’, and Gail Omvedt on 
‘Rural Origins of Women’s Liberation in 
India’. The various left parties of 'south 
Asia have also organised women on inter¬ 
national issues such as the campaign to 
free notable women revolutionaries and 
freedom ftghters such as Angela Davis. 

However, the women’s otganisations of 
the CPI or of the CPI(M) in India have 
not used words, or concepts, like feminism 
and patriarchy. During a discussion with 
a leading member of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Women, she apiicitiy 
stated that position: 
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FERSPELTIVEjS 

Wt are not a feminist organisation, we are^ 
not anii-men. We are not the only ones whb.; 
are exploited; Harijan men are no less ex*' ;^ 
ploited. of course, their woman are dgutrily; 
exploited. Since 197! in the CPI, the two. i 
women-specificjwints of debate have been: 

1) how to draw/attract, more women to our . 
sttuggle/movement, and 2)-how to change 
the attitudes of male comrades to encourage 
women to join the ptditical struggle/the par¬ 
ty. One has to be a good, .sympathetic hus¬ 
band to allow woman to jdn the struggle 
(Govind Kelkar’s interview with Vimla 
Farookhi). 

While there are some ideological 
differences among the left parties/ 
organisations on national and in¬ 
ternational vi.sue$, they have areas of 
agreement on feminism. For instance, 
CPI(M) document, Hmmists and Wmun's 
Movement (undaied; .stated that feminists 
are the urban middle class women having 
a desire to divide the people, particularly 
the working class, they would hire 
“women of all classes should come 
together to fight against men’’, (p3); 
women’s organisations, particularly auto¬ 
nomous groups, are responsible for keep¬ 
ing women out of politics and would not 
like them to join struggle against the state 
(pp 16-17). According to the document, H 
is important to reali.se that the subjuga¬ 
tion of women is part of the class society 
and “when the property relations are 
abolished, conditions for women’s equali¬ 
ty as in a socialist society are automatical¬ 
ly created” (p 28). At the same time, the 
document makes a coniiadictory but can¬ 
did observation that “the ‘patriarchy’ or 
male domin.ance which does exist in the 
political parties, trade unions, etc, is to be 
iconsciously fought by the leadership of 
the party and trade, unions and also by the 
women’s organisations” (p 10). 

Similar arguments against feminism, 
though perhaps not so crudely and con¬ 
fusedly presented, were stated in another 
document entitled The Material Basis for 
Women's Liberation. The three writers 
were in the political range of CPI to 
CPI(ML). Commenting on the “heinous 
crimes” of dowry and dowry deaths grid 
how the question is to be taken up from 
the point of view of a .uovement for the 
emancipation of women, the document 
states: 

The question of dowry is imimately related 
to the ownership bf property; and it exists 
in a situation whim wiihcwt a hold on prime 
property men cannot hope to any self 
respect and economic status. (Hven that in 
our society acqiflsioon of wedth by whatever 
means is given economic and political 
lecognkion by .'he relers and the stale; there 
is a general degoK: .iium of work and human 
values in relation to this institution of private 
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pUiptrty Bifde burAiiit n hut one end of 
thi> specirum ol ‘whatetci means' and the 
MomenS movement has to address itself to 
whatever in vxir social order and the problem 
related to the acquiMiiun of properi> and 
social staias (p S) 

The document concludes on a prescrip¬ 
tive note to the feminists not to divide the 
working class families along s«i lines 
“Hence any women’s movement pitted 
against the oppression ot family on 
women must first learn to fight against the 
property relations in that society" (p 14) 
ThtM crude statements and shoddv analy 
sis of feminism in India did not permit 
even a relationship to be posed between 
class and women’s subordination, oi the 
question of “the domestic enslavement of 
women”, “the first class oppression of the 
female by the male" which are so evident 
in Marxian analysis and explicitly stated 
in Engels’ Ongtn of 'he Family, Privafe 
Property and the State 1 he left has fail 
ed to make a deeper analysis of Fngels’ 
thesis on the tamilv or the woman 
question 

Feminist anthropologists and social 
scientists like Eleanor l;eacock (1971), 
Karen Sacks (1975), Gayle Rubin (1975), 
Christine Deli^v (1986) and Gcida leroer 
(1986) have reclauned Engels’ work for its 
attempt to produce a histoncally specific 
account of sexual inequabtv to counter 
the universalistic assumption about 
women’s subordination 1 h«r anthropo 
logical works went further than Engels to 
say, first, that female subordmation and 
appropriation of women’s labour preced¬ 
ed and played a cniual role in establishing 
the basis tor the nneigence of private pro¬ 
perty and the state (and not the other 
way around as Engels had assumed) Se¬ 
cond, marriage is not just a mattei bet¬ 
ween individuals or at most between the 
conmving parents but a relationship bet¬ 
ween larger groups, such as households, 
families and kinship groups and depends 
to a large extent on the relationship of 
these groups to property Third, they have 
questioned a Nforxist entena in attribut¬ 
ing to women the class of their husbands, 
which IS wrong and un-Manast toa While 
It IS true that iqyper class and caste women 
tend to share some of the privileges with 
their men, they nevertheless have no direct 
acces to and control ol the means of pro¬ 
duction (land, property, technology). 
Wbmen, therefore, have only a derived 
stidus or class-caste membership which is 
not equivalent to that of the male 
membm Besides, patriarchal oppression, 
the sexual subordination, the familial 
duties in the form of child-rearing and 
care of the family members runs aaoss 
through class-caste situations which tends 
to unite them with women of the peasant. 
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alienation 

Those left parties involved in parlia¬ 
mentary politics, however, have been 
mainly active in mobilising women voters 
for electoral pohlics at local and national 
level and in trade union activity Equal 
rights of parucipation in class struggles 
have never been in doubt, but the question 
ot ‘women’s liberation’ as opposed to 
workers’ liberation’ or ‘national libera¬ 
tion’ has been subsumed under ‘doss 
struggle* It was argued that, with the over¬ 
throw of capitalism and pnvate property; 
women would be hberated 

Nevertheless, the left being dogmatic, 
and glued to the ‘books’ has ironically 
also had to accept and quote the classic 
texts of Marxism on women All the 
peoples’ publishing houses in the region 
carry both English and local language 
translations of Engels’ The hamily, Prt\aie 
Properly and the Siate and Lenin’s col¬ 
lected essays on The Emanapation of 
Women, and the Maoists, if and when 
they discuss the women’s issue, have in 
evitably to quote from the classic text oi 
Mao on the four ropes bmding Chinese 
women, the fourth rope being the authon 
ty of the husband 

Organisationally, the left has always 
had women’s associations, clearly linked, 
controlled and organised by the party, 
with little or no autonomy There has bem 
a resistance in the left to autonomous 
women’s oiganisations For example, 
when women of two left parties came 
together in 1947 to form an autonomous 
women’s group in Sn Lanka, in spite of 
their successes in raising issues concern¬ 
ing working women, the parties which had 
never been too happy at this show of uni¬ 
ty among women, ordered ns dissolution 
after a year. 

It IS also probably true that neither the 
left leaders nor the women in left parties 
have seriously debated the woman ques¬ 
tion They have often made seif-cnticism 
on right or left deviations, on their failures 
in mobilising minorities, intellectuals and 
other groups, but criticism of the failure 
to highlight women’s oppression has not 
been made Ifet there Is no doubt that 
party leadership is involved at the highest 
level when deasions are made to attack 
feminists and women’s studies. In Sn 
Lanka, the secretary of a small Dotskyist 
party was taken to task \>y the party for 
publishiiui an offensive articte denounc¬ 
ing women’s day; Uie article not only at¬ 
tacked feminists as nuddlcKdass Vxuianes’ 
who think that men should be scraping 
coconut m the kitchmi, but also claimed 
that too much fuss was bong made about 
violence agamst women wdiich was only 
fun and games between husband and wife 


MbVPMftNT 

The left in south Asia since the I970i 
has an uneasy relationship with 
autonomous femimst movements which 
arose in that period On the one hand, 
these movements included women socia¬ 
lists and Marxists, and on mai^ of the 
issues and struggles of feminists, the left 
was in agreement But on the other hand, 
the groups were not controlled by the 
party, and many of the demands were 
thought of as extremist or subversive 

Autonomous ^oups are further criticis¬ 
ed the left as ‘apolitical’, having a 
narrow world-vww, not being interested in 
seeking state power What is important is 
to recognise that like many other social 
movements, the women’s movement too, 
IS cntical of the state and asks greater self- 
determination for Itself or autonon^ from 
state Itself By no means does this mean 
that feminism or women’s movement is 
apoliticaf, not interested in trensformation 
of the character and nature of the state 
However, a large section of feminist 
organisations tend to the view that the 
very notion of state or political party 
power for them would negate most of 
their grassroots aims and essence: Impor¬ 
tantly, feminism is indeed anti-systemic in 
the sense that it challenges the basis of the 
system and tries to protect its members 
physically and emotionally from familial 
and extm-faroihal violence as well as otho' 
vi^anes of political economy in south 
Asia In an analysis of women’s move¬ 
ments in the oountnes of south Asia, it 
was repeatedly pointed out that the stands 
taken by feminists in theory and action, 
have taken into account class, wie and 
ethnic issues, for example* 

— South Asian femimst movements have 
been active in raising issues of women’s 
subordination, economic ciqiloitation and 
socud oppression, including restoration of 
democracy, against militarisation and ex¬ 
treme brutalisation of soaety, e g, gang 
rapes of masses of women, parading of 
naked women. 

— They have been active against growing 
communahsation of society, religious 
fundamentalism, Hindu and Buddhitt 
chauvinism, Islamisation and 
ethme/nationataty violence. 

— They have struggled against the 
growdi of ana-people science and tedino- 
logws, green revolution and white remdu- 
uon technologies, destruction of forests 
and other natural resources and against 
attempts to reduce the status of women, 
ui agitations apdiist bonded labour. 

— Rmiinists, udividually and ootkedv^ 
have mobilised people (both women and 
men) against discriminatiims against 
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pnocn, fi^titioii for equal pay and equal 
oppottunhiei. population con^ polides, 
agidnst leidtni in the media and the text* 
boekt and Crimea against woman (e g. 
^dow^ murdCT, sati, etc). 

Feminist theory has made eftoits to 
deconstrua liunily as a natural unit and 
to reconstruct it as a social unit with an 
ideology, an institutional nexus of 
sodal rdatlonships and euUural forms/ 
meaningt. Besides, faninist organisations 
have dononstrated more participatory, 
democratic and mutual support, rather 
than hierarchical soical rtiations. 

The fieminia critique of the family and 
the open-ended discussion on sexuality 
and morality initiated by some feminist 
groups led to the widest controversies. 
Feminists were depicted as ultra-left, 
petty-bourgeois, bourgeois, anarchist or 
worse. The ‘wors^ was tiMt they were 
foreign agems, dependent on foreign 
money, in the pay of foreign governments. 
In south Asia, sections of the mass media 
have been particularly prone to use such 
arguments against the women’s move¬ 
ment. In Sri Lanka for example, March 
8 has been the occasion each year for at¬ 
tacks on feminists, the most recent exam¬ 
ple being an editorial entitled ’Female 
Chauvinism’ in the Island of March 8. 
1989 where stale old .stories of western 
women burning their bras were repeat^ 
once again. When such views are put for¬ 
ward, left intellectuals do not come to the 
defence of the women’s movement, 
leading us to conclude that on the issue 
of feminism, the right and the left are 
more or less in agreement. Here one may 
add that armed groups of youth, defmed 
as ‘ultra-left’ who are active in the region, 
along with ultta-nationaiist armed groups, 
have shown no greater awareness on the 
‘woman question’ and some of them have, 
in fact, bm conspicuous for their ortho¬ 
dox and purkan approaches to women, 
frequently pronouncing on women’s 
‘duties’ and giving orders on their 
behaviour and dress. The left o^anisa- 
tions in Bangladesh and India, for in¬ 
stance^ have repeatedly demonstrated and 
uiged the state; mnployers and the public 
administiation that they should enable 
working women to fultil their roles as 
‘mothers’ and *wivcs’ in the family. No ef¬ 
fort was made to see any connection bet¬ 
ween the struggle against patriarchy and 
the struggle against capitalism and 
imperialism. 

Many of us have also had personal ex-. 
perknee of male dtauvinimt among left 
imeUcduals and scholars of the region—’ 
the experienoeoften being ihM the greater 
dk ioBiMMf of dw importam male^ the 
wbfseUs podtion of feminitm. The level 


of ignorance on the women’s isnie is a 
cause for concern; few left intellectuals 
have bothered to read or undentand the 
theory and practice of fenunism, choos- 
iiV, liiw their ‘bourgeois’ colleagues, to 
dismiss the movement as a western (ad of 
upper-class women whkrii has no relevance 
to the local situation. A typical example 
was the recent review of Women of 
Pakistan (by Fareeda Siabeed and 
Kanwar Mumtaz) made by Babar Ali, a 
Pakistani teft intellectual, «4io stated that 
the book was “the westernised affluent 
bourgeois Pakistani women’s story of 
’struggle* fen- essentially westernised 
bourgeois women’s rights’’. 

Today we have to ask why there is such 
a reluctance to support the struggle for 
women’s liberation among left intellec¬ 
tuals. One may argue that all males, in¬ 
cluding those of the left, do not want to 
lose the benefits of patriaiclv in the home 
and in society. It nu^ also be that there 
is a high degree of conservatism within the 
left—perhaps due to the largely petty- 
bourgeois origin of many south Asian left 
party leaders and cadres. 

The undeidevelopment of political 
theory within the south Asian teft may 
also be seen as a major factor impeding 
a correct understanding of the women 
question. The dogmatic approach prefer¬ 
red by many left political leaders and in¬ 
tellectuals often means that nothing is 
‘correct’ if not supported by a relevant 
quote from Marx or Lenin, ^alin or Mao, 
Castro or Ortega, as the case may be. This 
of course leaves little or no room for ques¬ 
tioning: nor does it encourage discussion 
on those new areas of philosophy and 
political theory opened up; not only by 
the feminist movement but also by the 
ecology movement. 

The spectre of western feminism has 
been us^ b>‘ many left patty leaders and 
left ideologues to attack local feminists as 
bourgeois, westernised and influenced by 
‘white’ feminism. It is alleged that in rais¬ 
ing feminist issues in south Asia, feminists 
arc causing disruption in the family, divi¬ 
ding the working people along gender 
lines, and disrupting the party. In such 
campaigns against feminism, the left often 
finds itself in strange company along with 
the Ayatollahs and other fundamentalists, 
who whip up xeno{riiobia about western 
‘decadence’. Thus internationalism, which 
should be an essential clement of left 
thinking, is replaced by narrow nationa¬ 
lism. 

However, it would be wrong and 
un-wise to portray the teft movements/ 
organisations that tlrey have failed 
to lake up wonwii’s issues. In the 
recent years, there has been some percep¬ 
tible change id shaking off the patriarchal 
Mas in the treatmenf Of women members 
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and women's organisations, though 
still don’t call them feminito or use 
word ‘feminism’. A majority of 
orgaiusadons (in south Atian region^; 
have set up women’s wings/cells Ui^-v 
deal with the women-spedfic issuesr: 
They have organised March 8 meet--" 
ings, demonstrations against wife ' 
burning and other forms of violet^: 
against women, have helped feminitt -• 
groups to organise conferences on issues 
like familial vbicnee, patriarchy and so on 
(example Patna, Jharkhand, Assam Nari 
Mukti Sansiha). However, in these moMU- 
sations they still tend to see women in the 
wife and mother rotes, essentially having 
a patriarchal attitude A few of the 
CPl(ML) activists have written a mild 
critique of Engels' view on the family and 
private property. Yet they did not go far 
enough to see the signideance of house¬ 
work. the gender construction, women’s 
sexuality, and other issues raised by 
feminists. Nevertheless, it was also notic¬ 
ed that some of those who became vocal 
and active on women- specifics feminist 
issues, were otpelled from their parties. 

WEiA'OMf Note of Criticism and 
Shi f-Criticism 

A welcome note of criticism and self- 
criticism of the Indian left on the woman 
question appeared for the first time on 
March 8. 1989 in Mass Line (a CPI(ML) 
party organ) .stating: 

Although woraep were in the forefront in 
various struggles and movements erupting 
across the Lountry, this circumstance was 
never made use of either to poHticMIy 
develop cadres fiotn among them or to 
develop a mass movement against the oppres¬ 
sion of women. Instead, backward ideas of 
mate supieinacy and the like were peacefully 
coesivted with and even fosicted b> the part); 
whose actual role sn the struggle against 
women's oppresvion was far from positive. 

In the name of the ceiitiality of class sintg- 
gte the leadership siubboinly brushed aside 
the question of women’s oppression. The 
resisionist leaders were thas in hu:t guilt) not 
just of mechanical thinking but of kowtowing 
to orthodox), of dovsnright rightism. No 
wonder the lofty go.-!! ol the working class 
movement—the bringing into being of 
classless, oppicbsi.snlcss society grew more 
and more distant. 

However, such ‘theoretical’ statements 
are seen as inadequate by feminists/ 
women's movements in India, as they have 
failed to locate the sexual efivision of the 
social relations under which women work 
within the house and outside and the 
social relations generated by the child¬ 
bearing role of women H structured in 
such a way that relations between men and 
women are rriations of domination and 
subordination. 

The left has given little attention to the 
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teue of land rights for women and to it>>- 
,dfy the esdsting agricultural wage system 
where women wage workmate lower paid 
than men. Moreover, there is no explana¬ 
tion given for the specific political and 
ideological oppression of women, the 
system of male control in the family and 
outside, the male inheritance of produc¬ 
tive resources in connection with either 
land or factory poxluction and the econo¬ 
mic subordination of women in wage 
labour. Like tlie sexual diviaon of labour, 
the sexual division of private property is 
regarded as natural and therefore not to 
be questioned. A woman’s relation to pro¬ 
ductive propierty/land is always mediated 
through her relation to hei husband, 
father, or biothcr, precisely her existence 
in the household where her husband is the 
head or in the natal iamil> where the 
father or brother plays such a role. 

In view of the above, what is then the 
status of ‘unconscious' fomintsm? fan wc 
call some wonKn feminists who would re¬ 
ject such a description of themselves? Or, 
can we ascribe to them a feminism of 
which they are unaware? Let us sec what 
some of the poor peasant women of Bihar 
have to sqy about their ntarginality in 
politics. These women ciitically question¬ 
ed the sexual division of work in politics 
and the present-day responsibility of the 
‘wholelimers’ (folly engaged in political 
work) in maintaining thcmseicc< and put¬ 
ting the entire burden of the household 
on the wife. They gtudeed that their 
husbands did politics at 'he expense of 
women and as a corrective measure sug¬ 
gested that a wholetimer should (I) share 
equally and fully th-* responsibilities and 
burden of household work and child care; 
(2) participate in production in order to 
support himself as well as tb>- dependents 
of the family; and (3) participate in 
political work and make full efforts to 
help women in the family, e g, wife, sister, 
mother, daughter to actively participate in 
mass organisation/ political work. Seem¬ 
ingly. only ttien would it be possible for 
women to accept ungrudgingly and sup¬ 
port the husbands’ mass, political work 
and for the women themselves to parti¬ 
cipate in the political process of social 
transforniaiion. Women - poke in the vein 
of leading Marxist leadcs, like Rosa 
luxembuig and Mao Zedong, and sug¬ 
gested a sharing and responsible role for 
male political workers. 

Feminism is thus related to the fun¬ 
damental restructuring of .society with a 
women-centied appicach. something that 
challenges the basic .structuics of oppres¬ 
sion and inequality. However, organisa¬ 
tions. including most of all women’s 
aiganisation.s, have not yet conceptualised 
or defined for themselvc*s the specificities 
of alternate proccsses/socio-political 


system or what th^ should be doing In 
atd.er ttf bring about such a change. Ac¬ 
cepting the mode of a protracted and 
organised struggle and realising well that 
their struggle is the hardest, women ac¬ 
tivists and researchers have often betrayed 
anxiety about a wide base of support and 
identification with peasant and working 
class women. That, women engaged in the 
struggle for feminist Ubenition did need 
more conceptualising and km>wledge of 
problems of the movement, of history, as 
well as investigative research and interac¬ 
tion with each other to build up strength 
through solidarity action, i e, advocacy of 
their rights and providing support to each 
other in the women’s groups. This has to 
be expanded regionally and internationally 
too. More important, women’s solidarity 
action has to be extended to all progressive 
groups of women and men who question 
patriarchy and'or arc connected with class 
organi.sations or othci populai organi- 
saiioiw. 

AULRNAItVI-S 

1 The question of taking feminist issues 
into mass moveinenis whkh include left 
and other organisations. 


2 Supporting detnocratft; piOgicaiw 
women’s oiganiaations/groupt titeir 
struggles. 

3 Coming together with other groups on 
issues of human rights, peaces oc^gy, 
against communal viotenoe; anti-fbn^ 
mentalist agitations, and for worker, 
peasant actions. 

4 Ihking the issun of feminism to woman 
students, the women’s sections of poli¬ 
tical parties and women’s political 
groups. 

5 Raising men’s consciousness that the 
women's struggle and feminism are part 
of democratic and socialist struggles. 

6 Raising the issue of political activism 
and the need to activate the families of 
political workers in sharing of political 
work and household responsibility. 

7 Recognition by feminists that left is an 
ally in the process of social change; bas¬ 
ed on an awareness of tlw importance 
of a class analysis. 

8 Recognition of sectarianism and in¬ 
sularity by botli feminists and leftists 
and to continue the dialogue on dif¬ 
ferences which may exist and on issues 
which are crucial to both feminists and 
leftists. 
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Banking and Economic Development 

T K Velayudham 

BawkiMg and Economic Development published by the Indian Institute of 
Bankers. Bombay, 1989; pp 160 4- vii, price not mentioned. 


THE Indiin Institute of Bankers roust be 
congratulated for hosting, for the Hrst time 
in a third world country, the International 
Banking Suroroer School, which is the 41st 
since its iitception in 1948. For those in the 
banking world, the IntertuUional Banking 
Summer School (IBSS) represents a high- 
levd intenuuional forum for discussion of 
banking and fuuuncial problems by eminent 
practising bankers and economists. For this 
reason, the themes selected for discussion 
attract coiuido^aUe attentitm and.over the 
four decades, the themes selected have been 
wide-ranging in scope and variety. The 4I$t 
IBSS held in New Delhi from September 17 
to September 30, 1988 took as its theme 
‘Banking and Economic Development' and 
the papers presented have been brought 
together in the publication under review. 


The publication contains nine papas and 
three case studies followed by group discus¬ 
sion syllabuses on five subjects. The nine 
papers presented at the IBSS could be 
classified into six subjea groups and these 
are: (i) central banking and economic 
development; (ii) conunercial banking in 
the context of changing global scenario 
andcovning the Indian and Japanese 
experience; (Ui) the international setting, 
covering the need for reform of the inter¬ 
national monetary system and also inter¬ 
national borrowing and lending for economic 
development; (iv) capital markeu and 
economic devdopment; (v) monetary poliqr; 
and (vi) compedtion and regulation in bank¬ 
ing to development. This subject grouping 
is followed for the purposes of this tedew. 


A general comment on the thane selected 
for the IBSS seems appropriate, Banking in 
relation to econondc development is a theme 
whidi' has been discussed in its various 


aspects and at several forums (nationd and 
intanatitmal) to the past two decades or 
sa Reserve Bank of India itsdf organised 
in February 1970 an International seminar 
on "Banking and Development" and 
brought out a report. The subjects discussed 
at the RJU seminar dedt with quite a few 
of the aspects of banking in the context of 
dev d ops n ent No doubt, the IBSS has dealt 
with banUng far rdation to mote recent 
developinettts, both nati on al and global, in 
cdttin important* areas tike interruitional 
SBMetoy eetoin, iintematioaal brnrawlng 
tad cMud mkrtets, ccanpetiUon 

and dangulatkm, etc ifet the sifojeci of 
baakiag lad soononlc devde^ment teems 
a little hackneyed to an International 


Central Banking and Economic 
Development 

The papa on “Central Banking and 
Economic Development—Indian Ex¬ 
perience" presented fay a deputy governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India quotes the First 
Plan document to indicate that the role of 
the central bank in the process of planned 
development was recognised at an early stage 
and goes on to bring out the various aspects 
of the developmental role of the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) such as deepening and 
widening the financial system, promotion of 
institutionalisation of savings and invest¬ 
ment, covering functional and geographical 
gaps in banking, creation of new institutions 
like Discount and Finance House of India, 
National Housing Bank, ac. llirning to the 
regulatory aspects, the paper refas to the 
administered interest rate structure and its 
impact on instruments of credit control; 
monaary targeting of a sort; allocation of 
credit baause of the impafcctions of the 
credit marka; the RBI’s concern for relative 
price stability; and the changing nature of 
the central bank’s functions over time; both 
in content and significance. By way of 
peroration, the paper refers to the promo¬ 
tional and regulatory role of central banks 
in the environment of developing countries; 
the occasional conflict baween the two 
roles; their long run compatibility and 
monetary policy as a countervailing force in 
the context of expanding development 
expenditures. 

All this is good so far as it goes. In fact, 
the promotional as well as the regulatory role 
of RBI has been discussed since the RBI 
took upon itself the pioneaing experiment 
of idling both the roles and this had 
invariably been the themb of the speeches 
of governors, deputy governors and others 
till the bcginiung of seventies. One would, 
therefore; be justified in csqtecting from RBI 
a paper containing the fessons of die Indian 
experience spread over almost a paiod of 
tony years. This is where the RBI paper does 
not do justice to the subject. The papa has 
just recounted the various measures taken 
by the RBI to promote devdopment and also 
to regulate the supply of money and credit 
in the interests of price stability. No attempt 
has been made in the papa to evaluate the 
tiidUm experience of the central bank’s role 
in ecom^c devetopment There an a 
numba of questions which the papa could 
have atfem^d to antwer. Fur instance; how 
RBI ttt devdopmeidal role within 
dw traditiiMal fiameviork of central banking 
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provided by the Reserve Bank of India 
1935? Wss its promotional role direct 
indirect? if it is indirect, what is it thd 
prevented RBI from assumit^ directly ttiO:..vl 
promotional role? Similarly, more than hadf 
participating in the promotional role, hat i 
not the RBI guided and induced commemfel 
banks to play their role in development-*'"^ 
which is unique and in contrast to the tradi-' ' 
tional relationship bawwn central banks 
and commercial banks? Again, why were the . 
institutions aeated for promoting develop¬ 
ment (IDBI, UTI. Agricultural Refinance . 
and Development Corporation which - ■ 
became NABARD) delinked from RBI? 
What are (he reasons? Or does the ddink- 
ing support the ‘hive-ofr thesis developed 
by Sayers in his Cairo lectures? Besides even - 
without an expansionary fiscal policy, has . 
not the shift in emphasis from economic 
development to social justice rendered the 
regulatory role of RBI less and less effec- . 
tive, to the point of ceasing to be a counta- 
vailing force? Finally, gis cn the situation of 
floating exchange rates, what has been the 
expaience of RBI in protecting the value of : 
the currency, as the country is dependent on 
exports and capital imports so necessary to ■ 
development? If only the RBI papa had at¬ 
tempted to throw light on these questions, 
it would have enhanced the value of the 
Indian experiaice considerably for a gatha- 
ing of international experts who regard the 
RBI’s experience as a model. 

CO.MMERCiAL BANKING 

There are three papers falling in this 
group. The first, by John G ^inton, chair¬ 
man.-Barclays Bank, deals with commen^ 
banking in the context of the changing 
global scenario. Quinton examines in his 
paper those mRjor elements of change which 
affect the way in which banks (multi¬ 
national?) conduct their business and also 
how banks would need not only to toe com- 
paiiion but also to capitalise upon the 
changes so that the banks may continue to 
grow and prosper. According to Quinton, the 
Braton Woods system set the stage for an 
environment of unparalleled stidnlity in the 
financial markets in the post-war period 
which was generally charactaised by fixed 
exchange rates, low inflation, low real 
interest rates, high growth and very Ihtle 
competition within the banking system. TUs 
cosy existence was, howeva, dkrupted by 
several faefors such as the breakdown of the 
fixed exchange rate system, the tri! shodcs 
first in 1973 and again in 1979, foUowed fay 
inflation and higher levels of interest rata— 
from the effects of which the third world 
countries, dependent upOh devrioped conn- 
tria, could not escape. While these events 
were a traumatic expaience to many coun¬ 
tries. the banking profession sdztd upon to 
opportunities provided by the disrupting 
events and the new environment emerging 
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^tlKTsflroin. TtiuS. for instance;, the high 
Infj^on of the 70s resulted in a move away 
Unin fixed rate finance to vanable race finan* 
ciiig of many kinds Simiiarly. the volatility 
of exchange rates and interest rates speeded 
up the growth of markets for ^uch products 
M forward exchange cover, swaps, traded 
options, fiitures, and the like. B«ides, the 
h^ imbalances between oil exporting ami 
Inerting economies enabled the banks to 
got as intermediaries recycling OPEC 
surpluses almost to the pomt of reckless 
lending. 

The mam factois which, according to 
Quinton, are shaping the currmt financial 
i^ronment are; (a) globalisation as 
Rflected in the Industrie world being 
dominated increasingly by a small number 
of multinational coiporations; (b) massive 
investment in infoimation technology aris¬ 
ing from the paramount need for immediate 
and accurate information; (c) deregulation 
and mternationalisation leading to the entry 
of new players and increased competition; 

(d) disintermediation as indicated by bor- 
" towers and lenders bypassing the banks; and 

(e) securitisation, in the opinion of Quinton, 
the most imporunt of these » the tech¬ 
nological change because mformauon ^ut 
money has become almost as impertant as 
money; besides, changing technology is also 
altering the delivery mechan>s'’.is for finan¬ 
cial services, while, at the same time; it also 
means that luicing anomalies between 
markets are short-iived. lb top it all is the 
fiKt that bank customers have become more 
dbceniing in their tastes and that it is no 
longer suffident for the banks to be product- 
led; thqr need to be market-led. These trends 
would continue and would have an impact 
on the business of banks. 

By way of conclusion. Quinton asks the 
questions as to what the way forward is and 
how would the banks capitalise on these 
changes which present not only oppor¬ 
tunities but threats as well Quinton beltcves 
that a bank must either have global aspira¬ 
tions. i e; It should view its business area as 
• worldwide tm^rated market, or alter¬ 
natively be a mche player. The development 
of a global market mil accelerate deragula- 
tion of domestic markeis, will increase 
magen and acquisitions of banks to achieve 
laager nurket coverage and will necessitate 
restructuring of bank managements. 

While Qiumon’s paper provides many 
hoiglits into the changing global scenario for 
banking, it is silent on some important 
dements in the situation. The first is the 
unresolved debt problem and given this 
sitnatkm, will the banks succeed in increas- 
iiV tbgir global operations? According to a 
study published by the IMF, lending to 
dev^ping countries (by international 
banks) has declined since the dd)t crisis, to 
rendi alow level m 1986-87 while during the 
same period there was a net increase in len¬ 
ding to industrial countries, which does not 
suem to be a healthy trend ftom the view¬ 
point of the international flow funds. 
Besides, quite a few of the international 


banks suffered capital erotioh dud to provi¬ 
sion of hi«e loan lost reserves. It should also 
be noted that the operations of international 
banks have grown Air ahead of the scope fm 
effective regulation and supervision either 
within the markets or at the ievd of inter¬ 
national instittuions and governments. In the 
absence of any safety-net, would Inter¬ 
nationa] lending operations by banks remain 
stable or would they show steady growth? 
What could be done to ensure this? These 
points deserve attention. 

Ibrning to the second paper "Banking 
and Economic Development—Japanese 
Experience" presented by Shijuro O^ta, it 
brings out the important role played by the 
Japanese banks in the periods of high 
growth and slow growth and the relevance 
of Japanese experience to other (developing) 
economies. The rote of banks in economic 
development in the high growth penod, 

I e, since the end of the war to about t9'^0, 
has to be viewed in the ..onicxt of Japanese 
economic policies the major aim ot which 
was to accord the highest priority to the pro 
motion of exports and private pruductivi. 
investment. Tlus was because Japan, nearly 
totally destroyed by war, had to start as a 
small island country without much natural 
resources and capital. It was essential to 
import raw materials and food stuffs and 
export processed products to cover the im¬ 
port bills; and generally speaking, the 
balance of payments discipline chosen by 
Japan worked well, because economic 
poliaes were geared to high growth with 
price stability and manageable balance of 
payments position, through effective 
mobilisauon of domestic savings within the 
framework of a balanced budiget, prudent 
monetary policy, tax incentives for savings 
and investment and protectionist mdusinal 
policies Dunng this period of high growth, 
flnancial randitions in Japan dispimvd cer¬ 
tain special charactenstws. These are: 

(a) indirect finance was the iMUOt approach, 
financial requirements were met mostly by 
bank credit and not so much by issue of 
securities by corporations because of an 
underdeveloped capital market, meagre 
private savings mostly absorbed by banks 
and postal savings schemes and separation 
of blinking busineu and securities business; 

(b) presence of different groups of banks 
call^ ordinary banks, long-term credit 
banks and specialised banks to avoid 
mismatching of funding and lending; 

(c) regulated interest rates; (d) establishment 
of government flnandal in^tutions; (e) per¬ 
mitting the inflow of foreign capital mainly 
in the form of short-term trade credits for 
banks and medium-term for Japanese in¬ 
dustries: and (0 overlending by banks. 

During the second period, i e; the slow 
growth period from around 1970, the finan¬ 
cial conditions were affected by the changes 
in the real economy of Japan. The most 
important factors which brought about 
ch^et in the real economy were the slow 
down of economic growth, particularly after 
the dmmatie rise in oil priM and the change 



surplus country The impact of these on the 
financial conditions were: (a) abandoning 
balanced budget concern end spending more 
than the revenue by issuing large amounts 
of secuniies which led to the development 
of the secondary market; (b) slow rise in the 
household sector's wages and incomes 
leading to diversification of fiiunciai asset- 
holdings in favour of higher earning assets; 
(c) improved flnancial position of the cor¬ 
porate sector, resulting in increased internal 
reserves: (d) liberalisation of exchange con¬ 
trol due to surpluses on external account; 
and (e) flexible or accommodating monetary- 
policy following the sharp rise in the 
Japanese yen to mitigate the adverse impact 
of the yen’s appreciation. In these condi¬ 
tions, banks started expanding their inter¬ 
national operations, as domesuc corporate 
demand for bank credit was modest. 
Similarly, the trend towards securitisation 
became more pronounced Deregulation and 
easy money conditions tended to squeeze 
bank prolit margins. The important dif¬ 
ference in the role played by Japanese banks 
dunng the penod up to 1970and after 1970s 
IS that in the formo’ penod the banks pitted 
a leading role in development, while in the 
subsequent penod their role has been passive 
in that they no longer initiated moves to 
create new economic situations. 

The question is: how relevant is the 
Japanese experience to other economies, 
particularly developing countries? In two 
respects the Japanese expeiience is unique 
for that country and for that particular 
period. The first is that Japan started its 
post-war leconstruction and development 
when the world economy and world trade 
were growing with stable (xchange rates, 
trade preferences and with the support of the 
strong key-curmicy country, viz, the US. 
Second, Japan was able to isolate; to a great 
extent, its economy and its economic 
management from outside influences. Never- 
thdess, some aspects of Japanese cxperlenoe 
seem applicable to other countries. These are 
briefly: (a) pditical and social stability; 
(b) high rates of saving of the household sec¬ 
tor whKh primarily financed economic 
development (not foreign capital nor govern¬ 
ment’s deficit spe^ng); (c) macro-coonomk 
potiews which aimed at balancing growth 
and stability: and (d) financial schemes and 
banking practices which took into account 
industriiti and social policy considerations, 
liwo important factors which eniUed the 
banks to play their role in devdopment ami 
wAieft an not rtfemd to in Og^'s paper 
are; (a) the deliberate undervaluation of the 
yen which made possible export-fed growth 
of J^^: and (b) sound co-ordimuion bet¬ 
ween monetary and fiscal poliefes which 
created a stable price situation for savings 
and expwt com^itiveness. 

The tiiiitt paper, "Commercial Banking; 
Lessons ftom Indian Experience^*, pres a nte d 
fay the tiwn dudrmaiit Bank of India, 

seeks to fbeus attention ptimardy on the 
experience rtf ooBunerelal banks in the poat- 
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aw r viwr ' iot ttk.<ttiiM^ tonag 
KOwriOhUiepaperdiiauteallieinostitrik- 
ias aipoctt of tfie impact of mtioDiliMtion, 
nameiK thifU in the pattern of deployincnt 
of eiedit, the pattern of adminittnitive 
intemntion and integration with poverty 
-'alteration programme^ and goes on to 
highlight the probleihs of expansion. 
Deding with the first striking feature, i e, 
shifts in the pattern of deployment of credit, 
the paper rtfers to the pre-nationalisation 
posidm of bank credit whidi was charac¬ 
terised by a very skewed distribution, con¬ 
centration within a narrow range arising 
from low capital base of commercial-banks 
controlled by a few persons and strengthoted 
through interlocking of directorships and the 
corporate borrowers. What impelled the 
~aothorities to curb this concentration and 
strive for redeployment of credit during the 
mid-sixties was the demand from the 
agricultural sector, which became more and 
more pronounced with the introduction of 
high-yielding varieties and adoption of 
capitd-intcnsive agricultural technology, 
in the wake of two successive droughts. 
Foliowing nationalisation, there has been a 
marked shift in the sectoral deployment of 
credit in favour of agriculture 
How has this change come about? By way 
of answer to this question, Ghosh makes a 
neat logical presentation of administrative 
intervention. After referring to the inade¬ 
quacies of the market as an allocative 
mechanism, Ghosh focuses attention on the 
key elements in administrati\« intervention 
and these are: (a) direct exhortation by 
authorities, government as well as RBI, and 
through stipulation of targets for lending to 
those sectors which were hitherto neglected; 
(b) brunch licensing policy which resulted in 
rapid increase in branch network in rural and 
semi-urban sectors; (c) indirect inducement 
through availabiiity of refinance; (d) a 
scheme of insurance guaranteeing a part of 
the losses sustained by banks in lending in 
unknown areas: (e) introduction of differen¬ 
tial structure of interest rates linked to 
income levels and types of lending; and 
(f) preparation of ct^it plans for each 
dist^ by the lead bank whose responsibility 
it is to co-ordinate the activities of different 
credit institutions and local development 
agencies for drawing up the plans and im- 
(dementiiig them. All these measures led to 
a quantum jump in advances to the sectors 
wUch, prior to nationalisation, were outride 
the banking system. Howerer, the realisation 
that a mgjor part of finance was going to 
the more affluent fermers necessiuted the 
reorientatioa of banking policy to support 
the poverty alleviation programmes for the 
rural poor. Besides, the banking system 
brought diout changes in the direction of 
cmttt flows thro^ « credit plan at the 
nacro-levd and through stenting up of 
credit flow to the industrially backward 


IIm wUevement of the Indian banking 
syslam bat baen unique in that it hat 
■ddewd remarkable divenifleation and 


tub brought in its wdie a number of pro¬ 
blems such as: complerities of servicing 
diverse sectors, substantial administrative 
and supervising costs connected with 
poverty alleviation programmes, nursing 
rick units, personnel recruitment and train¬ 
ing, operating on tlun margins which are not 
adequate for maintaining viddity. While the 
paper is a logical account of the evolution 
of Indian commerciai banking and its 
experience, it has not touched upon some 
important problems facing the Indian bank¬ 
ing system today. These are: large overdues, 
low productivity, low {»<ofitabiUty leading to 
diversification through subsidiaries to 
generate surplus for maintaining viability. 
The paper docs not also refer to the pro¬ 
blems of additional overhead costs, ad¬ 
ministrative and personnel problems which 
are likely to a.risc from the adoption of the 
service area approach by the banks. These 
arc the future challenges which the banks 
would have to face and the paper does not 
bring out whether the commercial banks, 
with the given .structures and procedures, 
would be in a position to meet the challenges; 
nor does it suggest any solutions. 

International Settino 

The two papers, one dealing with the 
reform of the international monetary system 
and the othci with international borrowing, 
seem to provide the international setting for 
the development theme of the Summer 
School. The first, presented by Rasaputra of 
the Central Bank of Ceylon, covers the 
familiar ground of imernational monetary 
problems and the efforts being made to 
correct them. While nothing extraordinary 
could be said now on the sifeject of inter¬ 
national monetary reform, vriiich has been 
discussed over and over again since the col¬ 
lapse of the Bretton Woods arrangement, the 
paper by Rasaputra makes some pointed 
observations on the subject. The paper starts 
by saying that one of the main causes for 
the present disarray in economic fmees is the 
structure of the present monetary system 
which has been brou^t about through years 
of neglect due to the inertia and inactivity 
of the rich developed countries to get 
together with developing countries to arrive 
at a solution. It is ato due to lack of 
understanding of the monetary system and 
the way it works, as is seen clearly in the 
events that overtook the flnanctal markets 
in the form of unstable ecchange rates, 
growth of the Eurocurrency market, uncon¬ 
trolled lending and the stock mark^ crash. 
Besides, the IMF which has been given the 
necessary authority to supervise the 
monetary system exercises its powers of 
survrillance'more on developing countries 
than on the developed ai^ tids has been one 
of its main weaknesses. There is also a 
tendency to move towards a more liberal 
system of privatisation, thus leading to a 
mark^riented international monetary 
system. 

Rasaputra identifles certain ueas of 
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nftm. Ilre'qrejor' amt of refonn 
exchange rates. Neither the Bretton 
formula nor the floating rates will give lul 
ideal exchange rate that would facilitate the ■ 
movement of goods, services and capital to'. 
promote optimum growth. Though thl/^ 
markets are used to dealing with floating' 
rates, uncertainty prevails in trade 1 ^ 
payments which has its repercussions on pro-; 
duction, employment and growth. Sccowfly,' 
the role of IMF in managing the exchange 
rates has been considerably reduced by the 
demise of the Bretton Woods system. The 
belief that floating rates would lead to a 
more organised adjustment process gui^ 
by market forces has not been borne out, as 
is reflected in continuing uncertainties, 
imbalances in balance of payments, increas¬ 
ing movements of speculative capital and 
erratic movements in exchange rates. Third, 
adoption of target zone may have Umited 
significance if IMF’s surveillance is confined 
to borrowers from the Fund. Fourth, the in¬ 
adequacy of IMF resuuK'cs creates a liqui¬ 
dity problem, forcing the countries to 
borrow from private capital markets without 
any conditionalities. Firutly, there is the pro¬ 
blem of transfer of resources from develop-, 
ing to developed countries as a result of 
heavy accumulation of debts By wi^ of con¬ 
clusion. Rasaputra says that proposals for 
monetary reform should not be discussed 
only at the Rid> Man's Club, that unilateral 
decisions taken by developed countries can¬ 
not lead to a satisfactory system in the long 
run and that the developing countries should 
hare a share in the decision-making process. 

The paper on international borrowing and 
economic devdopment by Robert J White 
outlines briefly (a) the sources of caitital for 
development and (b) the reasons for borrow¬ 
ing in general and puts forth the maxim tiuii 
sound investments make borrowing pro¬ 
fitable. The paper also makes the point ihit 
people or nations who borrow now without 
careftit consideration of the need for and the 
means of servicing repayment, misunder¬ 
stand the nature of debt and that debt 
mishandled carries its own penalties. After 
tracing tiw developments from oH prices to 
the debt crisis. White observes that inter¬ 
national ddx obligations can be met without 
driving the debtors’ economies to the ground 
only by turning the current account deficits 
into surpluses. This can be achieved by tiric- 
ing the high road of export-led growth or 
the low toad of import-depressing recession. 
Of the two, the former <s clearly more at¬ 
tractive. An Qtpon-ied recovery based on 
currency depreciation and restrainni 
domestic sp<^ing creates a favourable 
climate for debt-servicing. White cites the 
experience of Australia and South Korea as 
case studies in weathering the debt problem 
and draws the conclusion that successes t jch 
as Austirilia and South Korea demonstrate 
that the risks can be managed if there it 
willingness to implement painful adjustmeot 
policiet in the face of advene and unfore¬ 
seen circumstances. 

Considering the giowtii and magnitude of 
the international debt problem and the oooi- 
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iftfciOons U led to as aUo the «n6m bdns 
wale to provide relief to debtor countries, 
analyus of international borrowing 
Menu an oversimphlication Simiarly, the 
tUbtor economics being (blterent as also 
their proUenu, the success stones of 
Aastralia and South Korea may not be of 
Qmeh guidance to these countries Besides, 
die paper gives the impression that the debt 
crisis is the debtors* own making and that 
they have to accept the process of adjust¬ 
ment however painful This is unrealistic 
Though the debtor nation did borrow for a 
number of reasons, the liquidity crisis they 
got mto was due to certain developments 
over which they had no control, i e, high 
interest rates, economic recession, decline in 
commodity prices and exchange rate vana- 
dons Lastly, it is surprising that presenting 
his paper in 1988, White did not even refer 
to James Baker’s plan to provide relict to 
heavily indebted nations particularly in 
Latin Amenca 

CAPITAI MARIvLTS 

In his paper ’’Capital Markets and 
Economic Development” Phillip B Lassiter 
of Ciucorp International focuses attention 
on the role that capital markets play in effi¬ 
ciently moving capital from the sources to 
its users and the impact on economic 
development Ibr the capital markets to con¬ 
tribute to economic devdopment, there must 
be a framework that (a) brings together 
holders of surplus funds and users of such 
funds and (b) offers to both investors and 
issues a bre^ spectrum of investment 
choices m terms of risk, reward and liqui 
dhy Further, the growth and development 
of oqMtal marirets requires an environment 
that inspires confidence—the main ingre¬ 
dients of confidence being pditical stabihty, 
favourat^e regulatory/tax environment, 
relutble information flow, bquidity and 
perceived fairness. 

Recognising that in the case of develop¬ 
ing economies, the size of investment and 
the long-term pay-back requires external 
icsources to supplement scarce domestic 
capital, Lassiter considers fundmg from 
fstterniil resources as most suiuble^ though 
It IS not without pitfalls, as the recent inter¬ 
national lending crisis has shown However, 
this experience has yielded some basic 
lessons which according to Lassiter are (a) it 
IS not so much the absolute size of external 
finance as its mix that causes conwrn, 
(b) the importance of proper mix of direct 
mvestment and debt; (c) the case for invest¬ 
ment m import substitution industries where 
economies of scale are not likely to be cost 
GompMtive, and (d) domestic industries, 
over tune, must be exposed to woild com¬ 
petition Ibwards the end of the paper 
Lassiter touches upon the impact of capital 
markets and economic development on the 
banking system and is of the view that in 
developing countries, uadiuonal banking 
would essentially disappear and lUustratm 
this possibihty by reviewing the evolution of 


bankinl fai the U& The accetending pace of 
technological change and information cost 
reductions will continue to radically alter the 
role of banks and the competitive environ¬ 
ment In the 1980s banks came under muvh 
piessure as securitisation and globalisation 
of markets gamed momentum In conclu¬ 
sion, Lassiter observes that banking systems 
in all economies must recognise the need to 
adjust their roles to respond to the changing 
enyironment and that banks have the oppor¬ 
tunity to influence and shape the evolution 
of capital markets in developing economies 

While much of what Lassister savs may 
be valid, in developing countries like India, 
given their structure, control and ownership, 
banks’ role in shaping the capital market is 
limited On the contrary, the developments 
in the capital niaiket seem to influence the 
role ol Indian banks—thc recent manifesta¬ 
tion of (his being the process of disinter 
mediation It is this rather than techno¬ 
logical progress and information cost reduc¬ 
tion that may reduce the traditional role of 
Indian banks Incidentally, Lassiirr makes 
no reterence to deregulation which, along 
with technological change and cost reduc¬ 
tion, has made the banking environment 
more competuivc 

VlONbTARY Pot IC\ 

The paper “Monetary Policy Revisited” 
b> I C Patel IS perhaps the best of the lot 
because of the incisive and illuminating 
nature of the analysis and because of its 
relevance to economic management in the 
context of developments, in both developed 
and developing countries Patel begins with 
the question whether the recent monetary 
policy experience of industnid countries has 
any relevance to developing countries and 
observes ahat the question cannot be dis 
missed as irrelevant simply because there are 
obvious differences between mdustnal and 
developing countnes Accotding to Patel, 
there have been of late far-reaching develop¬ 
ments at least in some developing countries, 


particniarty ii| file dtjN-iito 
It would be intemting, therefore; gi the piv> 
sent juncture; to look at the citation of 
monetary pohty in recent years with one eye 
on the develop^ countries and the other on 
developing countries 
Ihking the industrial countnes first, 
Patel refers to some important features of 
monetary policy and comments on them 
First, there has been a dud flam fliUemploy- 
ment as an objective of economic policy, to 
control of inflation, as far as trad^ff bet- 
ween growth and cemtroi of inflation is con¬ 
cerned, there has been a common ground 
now in developed and developing countnes 
and there is no trade-off but a vinuuus cir¬ 
cle where growth and control of inflMion 
mutually reinforce each other Secondly, 
there has been a shift of emphasis from 
short-term management to long-term growth 
in developed countries, that is, a shift from 
demand management to supply side 
economics m from macro to micro econonne 
management Third, there is the paradox 
that, while there is a dechne in emphasis on 
short-term demand management, there is an 
equally firm belief that inflation can be 
curuiled by controlling demand As far as 
anti inflationary policies are concerned, 
there IS no difference between so-called 
monetarists and Keynesians as to the need 
for reducing demand, the difference; if at all. 
IS about the instruments or policies to be 
applied for reducing denund Fourth, in 
industrial countries, monetary policy is 
viewed in the context of infbuion and not 
in the context of growth. In the dcveli^ng 
countries, while promoting development it 
a primary concern, there are other con¬ 
siderations related to monetary policy 
Therefore, in developing countnes a good 
monetary policy may well be one of great 
self-restraint Fifth, m industrial countnes 
there has been a growing prefemcc for free 
market and resistance to government inter¬ 
vention or t^jibuion Finally; apart flom the 
ideology of Imssezfam and devdopments 
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icftoiminlits nscent yean haw aigued for 
a tan active rok for monetary policy in 
indttitrial countries. These refinements are: 
monetary rule; rational expectations and the 
Raddiffe statement that money is only one 
amona fhtandal assets—each differing in 
' respect of yield or liquidity. FUtel concludes 
that the inference suggest^ by the develop* 
meats in industrial countries is that 
monetary policy is relegated to a more 
modest role; 

lUming to developing countries and the 
lessons they can draw from their own 
mperience and that of developed countries. 
Mel focuses attention on certain impor¬ 
tant aspects of monetary experience. First, 
monetary targeting. Given the objective of 
growth with reasonable price stability, it is 
considered necessary to keep the growth of 
money supply in step with the demand for 
- it, which is assumed to be uniquely related 
to national income. This line of reasoning 
has led in practice to some version of 
monetary targeting in developed and 
developing countries. Criticisms of this ap¬ 
proach are marry: departures from monetary 
targets are so common as to make them 
cosmetic; monetary targets at best arc 
intermediate targets; in the ultimate analysis, 
monetary targeting depends on the integrity 
with which it is set and adhered to. Can the 
central bank and the government come to 
a RStsonabie understanding on this? Second, 
discussion on interest rate policy in develop¬ 
ing countries should distinguish between two 
aspects: on an average and over the longer 
run, how high should the real rate of interest 
be to provide maximum possible incentive 
for savings without unduly inhibiting invest¬ 
ment? The other aspect is whether the 
system of administered interest rates be given 
up to restore flexibility to the rates which 
would reflect fluctuations in demand. The 
Bigumeot behind the prevalence of ad¬ 
ministered interest rates in developing coun¬ 
tries is the need to avoid excessive variability 
in interest rates. There are the standard 
arguments about the relative ineffectiveness 
of interest rates. According to Patel, while 
some use of the interest rate instrument is 
necessary; caution is necessary in its use The 
concept of competition in interest rates 
diould also be accepted with great caution. 
Third, given the limited role of monetary 
targeting and also the interest rate as a 
weapon, central banks in devdoping coun¬ 
tries would have to rely on quantiutive and 
direct controls. Without trying to be 
dogmatic, devrioping countries can learn 
fkom the CRpetience of developed countries 
which have rqrlaced detailed controls 1^ 
more general i^delines to encoun^ com¬ 
petition. wMIe the Gnancial institutions will 
have to suffer risks inherent in competition. 
Fourth, it would not.be desirable for 
dcwdi^ing countries to abtdish exchange 
oontiol as it gives them a somewhat greater 
degree of independence Gom^ external 
deselopments; but there is need fOr discus- 
rioh of in ^HHopiiate mix of monetary and 


settor. (b) 

reHrictions: 

. _ regulatory authority. A measure of tegidl^^ 
countries, particularly in the debt-ridden tion is needed to enhance competitioi^^; 
Latin American countries. Lastly, the un- because regulation by and large operatti"! 
folding liberalisation in many developing through the market and uses market instrif'^ 
countries. The important question here is the ments. Such market-oriented intervend^:’ 
role financial liberalisation can play as part takes the form of the authorities actlvityT 
of the total process of liberalisation. There participating in the market. India provides.. 
is need for a degree of detegulation and a notable example of the extension of iit>,, 

competition leading to greater financial terventionist policies to orient growth 

innovations. Patel sums up his discursive banking towaitis economic development. ' 
arguments by saying that monetary policy Against this background it becomes dear 
can at best have a subonlinate and suppor- why the appropriate balance between icgi^ 
ting role in both developed and developing tion and competition leans more towards ad- - 
countrie.s, that there is the danger in develop- ministrative regulation in developing coun^ 
ing countries of giving the central banks an tries. Experience has however shown that 
exaggerated role and that in the ultimate regulation in developing countries tends to 
analysis monetary authorities cannot do become too wide-ranging and detailed to Che 
much better than emphasise that their own point of over-iegulation. The co-existence of 

role is only modest. regulation with competition can also be bas* 

Patel’s paper is of considerable practical ed on encouraging non-price competition 

value from the point of view of monetary through the provision of new and innovative 

management m developing (»untrie.s, as it savings facilities and by improved efficien- 

views the entire problem in the context of cy in service. Perhaps the realisation that 

recent experience of both developed and ovei-regulation has its price is bringing 

developing countries. Besides, the paper con- about distinct changes and this is reflected 

tains many suggestions which could be in financial liberalisation in some south md 

examined further. U is interesting that at south-east Asian countries. The most corn- 

several points in his paper Patel neatly moh aspect of deregulation has been in the 

demolishes some of the major conclusions area of administered interest rates. Similaiv 

of the Chakravarty Committee Report, of ly, promotion of greater competition has 

which RBI is never tired of talking day in been in the enJargement of the number of 

and day out. credit institutions. Narasimham concludes 

by saying that one wants both regtdation and 
COMPETI riON AND REGULATION IN competition but not too much--a condu- 
Banking which does not seem very helpful for 

purposes of policy formulation. 

The paper “Competition and Regulation lb sum up, the snbjects discussed at the 
in Banking” presented by M Narasimham International Banking Summa School deal 
deals with one of the current problems fac- with important facets of the role of bank¬ 
ing the banking industry in developed and ing in economic devdopment. It would have 
developing countries. There has recently enhanced the value of the publication if 
been a strong orienution towards greater these facets had been put together to pre- 
reliance on market forces and less on ad- sent a unified theme, instead of allowing tiie 

ministrative or policy regulation in regard various papers to stand on their own. In fact 
to economic activity and the financial sector the subjects covered mesh well into each. 
has been no exception to this trend. In fact, other. In a developing country; the central 

financial deregulation has become the new bank as the monetary authority has to 

orihodewy. According to Narasimham, while develop the financial infrastructure to pro- 

it is tempting to view r^utations and com- mote institutionalisation of savings and la- 

petition as antinomies, in the practical world vestment. It has also to ensure finandiJ 

they co-exist, with the frontien of one deter- stability by conducting its monetary and : 

mining the extern of the other. Competition credit policy in a pragmatic manner whhoul ' 

and regulation are not alternatives. Up to a getting rigid or overactive. Commercial ~ 

point, an efficient and growth-oriented banks which are the links between the nal 

banking system would require some pruden- sector and the central bank have to phqrthdr ’ 

tial regulation and supervision. The ques- role by mobilising savings and ileplojdtit 

tion is: iqi to what point? This is a juugmen- them in productive and preferred sectort,; 

tal question and me degree of regulation The capital markets should be enabled 0 

would vary acconflng to the stage of play thrir role in mobilising resources, par- 

economic development of a country. The ticuiarly equity capital, by creating ap-' • 
goals of regulation, to ^ extent these could propriatc investment climate Avtridam of 

be generalised; are: (a) to promote and en- over-regulation and unheialtlv competition . 
surethesafetyandstability of the financial should render the process of devdo|Mncnt 
system; (b) to promote economic growth smoother. Given th^ conditions, a fsvoura- 
through institutional development; and ble international trade and monetary en-' 
(c) to enhance the eftlca^ of monetary and vlronment coupled with ciqikal flows on 
ci^it policy. Competition hi the banking reasonable terms should contribute to the ao- 
and financial sector implies: (a) freedom of celeratlon of die growth process in dewclop- 
. entry and exit of Anns into and from the ing countries. 


tio-'|^eogtil|ianci4 or'_, 

; and (c> ab^ce of or miHMiS y 


eiEhi^ riue pidicy if de^ciping 
Fifti^ the debate and experimentatibn with 
stabilisation programmes in developing 
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A History of Achievements 

Asbim Kumar Roy 

Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Discovery of India's Past by O 
j^^lCejariwal: Oxford University Press, Delhi. 1988; pp xiv + 293, Rs I7S. 


ipillARiWAL has written this interesting 
:^piity of the first 54 years of the Asiatic 
jSoeiety of Bengal. The members of the 
jipciety, all Europeans until 1829, did 
jMonecring work in many fields of 
knowledge. They discovered Sanskrit 
Utaiature for the Europeans, translated law 
liOfAs. found out about Indian mathematics 
ihad astronomy, deciphered the ancient 
;'ieri^ of India, and brought to the notice 
.:0f the world the names of the ancient 
"emperors and dynasties. The Pumnas men¬ 
tion Ashoka as one of the Mauryan kings, 
but sgy nothing about his greatness as a man 
or about the extent of his empire. The 
'yi^Hupumna mentions only the name of 
the Gupta dynasty of eastern India, but the 
names of the kings of this dynasty had been 
'Ibigotten! Many other dynasties such as the 
Muabhis, the Maukharies, the Palas, etc, had 
.fikded from memory. In short, praetically 
nothing was known about the politicid 
Jdslory of India before the coming of the 
MnUims. All these discoveries were made by 
the members of the Society. 

. Kqariwal Hrst gives the condition of the 
bitellectual life of India at the end of the 
.nth century. This he found was nearly mori¬ 
bund. Sanskrit was a dead language 
Writings in most other Indian languages, ex- 
oqm Urdu, had lost their creative vitality. 
The only things the Indian intellectuals 
diicusted were grammar and logic, both 
gssentially barrai subjects. 

Europeans had start^ coming to India in 
^ early Ibth century. They were mainly 
soidien, merchants, pirates or outlaws. They 
were not intoested in cultural matters. A few 
missionaries also came to India, and some 
of them learned Sanskrit for professional 
seasons. Anxnig these was Pons, a French 
priest who, it appears, was known for his 
schalanhip. In 1718, the litouian of the king 
of France wanted to build up a collection 
of Indian texts. Fons who was posted in 
Chandernagoie in Bengal, as able to collect 
many works of the different branches of 
Sanskrit literature there. 

. In the second half of the ISth century, 
Pondicherry in south India became a cen¬ 
tre of Indian learning. This was due to 
Maridas Pillai, a Ikmil scholar who knew 
ncach as well as Latin. Firendi scholars who 
vWted Pondicherry became his pupils. 
Maridas tiandated the Ihmil version of the 
Maggvata Purana into French. The 
;miauscript was sent to Paris where Joseph 
Ikguignes found the name of Sandragout- 
ten. I *, Chandragupta, in the list of the 
Mnirya kings. Deguignes recognised in this 
gjame Sa w drakottos of the Greeks, who was 
Mnlemporaneous with Seleucas Nicator 
C303 This due to the chronology of an¬ 


cient India was lediKovered nearly 20 years 
later 1^ William Jones. 

British interest in Indian studies started 
after 1765 when they took cover the ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal. Some know ledge of 
the Indian system of almanac-making was 
immediately necessary, for a calendar of 
Hindu holidays was required by the govern¬ 
ment. But more important was to find out 
the laws of the Hindus regarding inheritance, 
adoption, etc. The study got an added im¬ 
petus due to the enthusiasm of gos’crnor 
general Warren Hastings in these matters. 

Thus the time was ripe for Indian studies 
when William Jones arrived in India in 
September 1783. Jones had planned for 
himself a vast field of study, and engaged 
himself in these studies at once. On January 
IS, 1784 he formed the Asiatic Society. The 
members of the society carried on research 
in many fields. Jones was interested in 
literature. He translated the Shakuntala and 
the Gila Gminda. Samuel Davis’s interest 
was in astronomy. He translated the Surya- 
sutdhanttt. Others worked on geography and 
natural history. 

William Jones died in 1794. Among the 
scholars who carried on Jones’s work was 
H T Colebrooke, a servant of the East India 
Company, and an eminent Sanskrit scholar. 
Many years later Max Muller called him the 
greatest Sanskrit scholar England has ever 
produced. Colebrooke started with the study 
of the social customs and laws as depicted 
in the anaent texts, but lat«' his main in¬ 
terest was in mathematics and astronomy. 
It was he who discovered that the Indians 
excelled in algebra and were ahead of 
everybody else upto the 12th century. 

Colebrooke was president of the Asiatic 
Society from 1806 to 1815 when he returned 
to England. H H Wilson, another great 
Sanskritist became the leading figure in the 
society. An interesting paper that was 
presented to the society in 1816 was on the 
’Existence of the Hindu Religion in the 
Island of Bali*. John Crawford, the writer, 
dealt with the subject in great detail. He 
observed that the Hindu religion was at one 
time tetensively spread throughout the 
oriental archipelago’, but had since become 
confined only to Bah. Here it was the natural 
religion ‘the religion of the nine-tenths of 
the people*. Many years later Indian 
historians re-discovered these facts. 

Interest in Indological studies diminish¬ 
ed among the British when in 1818 James 
MilL in his influential work The Histwy cf 
Btitish India, denied the existence of civilisa¬ 
tion and culture in ancient India. However, 
not much harm was done; for, by this time; 
the French and other European scholars had 
got interested in Sanskrit studies. Schlqiel, 


a Getman scholar, peiaariwi* 
scientific aeal appears to be unknown to the 
English in India, and the spirit once called 
into animation by Sir WiUiam Jones seems 
to have now become extiiut.'’ 

Though enthusiasm for literary studies 
diminished among the English in India, it 
was replaced by the interest in ar¬ 
chaeological, cpign^ic and numismatic 
discoveries. The results of these discoveries 
were not of less importance in unraveliing 
the history of India. Many of these 
discoveries were made in the period 1832 to 
1838 when James Prinsep was tire secretary 
of the Asiatic Society. Mnsep carried on his 
researches in Calcutta on the basis of the 
material collected in the field many ar¬ 
chaeologists, the principal among them be¬ 
ing Cunningham. The name of Kaniriika, 
the Kushan king, mentioned in Hiuen 
Tseng’s trawls, was found on a cedn from 
the north-west of India. The Allahabad in¬ 
scription about Samudragupta was fully 
read, and thus almost the complete 
genealogy of the Guptas could be prepared 
with this and the Bhitari inscription. The 
genealogies of the Vakatakas, the lAlabhis, 
and the Kadambas, the dynasties whose 
names had been forgotten could be drawn 
up. 

But the most important tlnngs that hap¬ 
pened in this period were the decipherment 
of the Brahmi script and the identification 
of Ashoka. Ashoka’s edicts which are mostly 
in this script generally mention him by his 
epithets Devanampiya Piyadasi. Prinsep 
who read this .script could not at first iden¬ 
tify this Piyadasi, who had spread his edicts 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 
was. The mystery was cleared with the help 
of the-Chronicles of Ceylon, and it was 
established that Piyadasi was the Maurya 
king Ashoka. 

Kejariwal gives full credit of decipherment 
of the Braiimi script to James Prinsep. He 
could have perhaps mentioned that his main 
aide in this effort was Kamalakanta 
Vidyalankar who later was made the pan¬ 
dit of the Asiatic Society and Librarian of 
the oriental books. He might have also men¬ 
tioned that the German scholar Lassen had 
already deciphered a few Brahmi fetters fhxn 
some coins of the Indo-Greek kings whose 
namra were inscribed in both Greek and 
Brahmi letters. But this is nit-picking in thfe 
work of painstaking research. The book is 
also pleasant to read. 
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Impact of Centre-State Relations on 

Indian Politics 

An Interpretative Reckoning, 1947-87 

T \ Sathyamiirthy 

In the tost four decade^ India has undergone a tran^ormation from a homogeneous polity in which power 
was shared between the centrvand the states under the control of the ruling Congress Party into one in which 
control is shared betv/een the centre which has continued to be governed by the Congress Party and the states 
in which a variety of different parties—of which Congress(I) is one—have won executive power in the legislative 
assemblies. Since the end of the Emergency, and to an even clearer extent since the induction of the Rajiv Gandhi 
government, an entirHy new chapter of coexistence between rival segments of power-holders at the centre and 
in the states seems to have begun. 

This paper discusses the changes in centre-state relations and their impact on Indian politics using the follow- 
ing periodisation: (1) the era of linguistic/cultural differentiation within a framework of unchallenged unity and 
Integrity of the Indian state (1947-67); (2) the era of centredisation following the challenge from the states (1967-77); 

(3) an interregnum of attempts to redress the balance of irfluence in favour of the centre (1977-84); and (4) the . 
era rtf coalition and co-existen<x between the centre and the states (from 1985). 

OUKING the last four decades, the Indian agricultural woi kers and poor peasants) and been easy to contain. By adopting the green, 

state has addressed the task of coping with the luliug classes ha.s, at least since the early revolution strategy, the tiidian state created 

the tensions arising in different regions of 70s, been successfully deflected by the state, conditions under which the development of-: 

the country by resorting to a variety of Not only have working class organisations agricuitua* took place along lines that en- 

means, depending upon the particular become fragmented and emasculated, but sured not only a sharp dilferentiation of . 

facet—economic, political, constitutional or also the ideological underpinniiigs which im- rural classes arid contradiction between them 

cultural/linguistic—involved in each specific parted class ‘militancy* to them have been in the countryside (i c. between the rich and. 

conflict. Shifts have occurred in the major undermined as a consequence of the middle peasants on the one hand, and the' 

thrust of centre-state' conflicts and con- emergence of a number of trade union poor peasants and landless labourers on the 

iradictions since independence which—by- satrapies of which the Bombay textile mill other), but also a divergence of interest bet- 

virtue of their magnitude and in view of the workers under Datta Samant^ constitute ween the industrial bourgeoisie and the rural 

political actors involved—can be best analyr but the most recent and dominant example, rich. 

sed by appropriate periodisation. The in- At the same time, the logic of economic Hiis hori/ontal contlict has been aaivated. 
tcrest of these conflicts for the student of development under Indian condittoas of since 1972 whcn.for the first time, India at-; 

politics stem from the following main dependence and unevenness^ has rendered tained self-sufficiency in food. Throughout, 

considerations: the working class as a whole unstable iiy the 70s and 80s, the tension between the in-] 

(1) Major political tensions within the nil- composition. T he instability of the w-orkutg dustrial capitalist forces and the rural ricH: 

ing party at the centre—the ruling Congress class, during recent decades, has been has been aggravated, with centre-state tclUr 
Party in its Afferent transmogrifications, endemic due to the rationalisation of in- lions providing the political arena in wbMf' 
undivided Congress, Congress (R), and Con- dustry and sudden shifts from labour- they arc manifested. Except during the brief,; 
gir iiCn. eicept during the brief post- intensive to capitai-intenave piuductipn, and period (1978-79) when Chowdhury Chman, 
Emergency interregnum of 1977-1979/ the laige scale transformation of subsistence Singh was successively finance minister anttC' 
1980—as well as tensions between it and a agriculture into cash crop agriculture. As a caretaker prime minister, the central govern-' 
wide variety of opposition parties, which result, widespread displacement of labour ment has been seen invariably as the custo- 
offer more or less plausible altenuuive cen- has occurred, leading to the expansion of dian, by and large, of the interests of IndiA'. 
ties of power in different regions (and also marginalised, unorganised and seasonal- national industrial bourgeoisie in this.cda-k 
at the centre^ albeit in coalition^) are clear- migrant labour forces which arc, politically flict. Over the last two decades, the stt»; 
ly reflected in the unfolding of centre-state and economically, even weaker than the governments (csyiccially in regions where 
tensions in any given period. unionised workforce.* green revolution has been successful—e .giJ- 

(2) Mnjor economic tensions have tend- On the other hand, as we hate argued the Punjab Haryana, and Uttar Prade^ | 
ed to follow parallel lines. On the one hand, elsewhere,* there has been an imensification have emerged as the natural champions m.' 
the contradiction between the riring urban of the horizontal contradiction within the the interests of the rich and middle peau^k 

rand working classes (consisting of dominant class during recent decades. The classes.This aspect of power-sharing 

semi-skiUed and skUied itidus- conflict, at least in the short ran, between ween the centre and (he states has undergone,^ 
tritf workers, and their multiidcx trade the industrial bourgeoisie (which has been, some modifleatiou since the assumption 
unions root^ in the mi^or political forma- on the whole; the greatest bmficiary of cen- power by the Rajiv Candhi govmment. 
tions in the country—Congress, the Com- tial- idanning and public sector expansion (3) Cultural and linguistic diffeienca^^ 
munist Fhity of India (CPI), the Socialist poUcies of the centra) government) and the which have no doubt contributed to tlM^^ 
Party ^JP), the Janata Ihuty (JP). and the rising rich and middle peasant classes (which political idiom spedfle to centre-state rrilb. 
fnrnnMiiitft Party of latfia-Marxisi. CPI(M)( have effectively displaced the ‘feudal’ land- tions right from independence, m geneiaH^ 
and, unevenly and sporadically organised ed classes of the colonial period) has not ly given too much or too little importane)^: 

• >y 
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HI tM two notlor ftnuuti of the IhoOtunt— 
funnioiudist and Marxist VlhiHt political 
and economic conflicts develop centre-state 
conflict dimensions of their ovin, conflicts 
{nwAving linguistic and cultural (and even 
communal) dimensions have tended to assIinK 
significance under certain arcumstanccs * 
First, language and culture are emphasis¬ 
ed (especially m the regions lying outside the 
Hindi-speaking heartland of India, embiac 
uig UtMr Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan) as features unique to the dif 
feient 'nattonaliiies’ vomprising India * 
Demands lor an equitable distribution ot 
political power and privileged acc.c'ss lor 
weaker regions to economic resources are 
often couched in the language of demands 
for greater autonomy for the dilterent states 
as well as for a more generous imestment 
of central plan resouriC', in remoter regions 
far away from the licaitland' Second, 
poorer state's which do not have an active 
‘producing' class capable ot accumulating 
surplus ihiough agricultural oi small m 
dustrial economic activities have shown 
themselves to be speciallv skilled in raising 
the banner of rebellion against the centre 
Fhus, the Assam agitation*'* must he 
distinguished from movements such as 
Udayachal, Jharkhand and Ciorkhaiand 
movements in which the sheer dcspa,i ol op 
presston by a majority communitv is behev 
ed to justify rebellion I he difticultics m the 
ndatKHis between the centre on the one hand, 
and on the othdr, small bur strategitallv 
significant states on India’s jieiipheiy can be 
legitimately viewed in terms of pressures 
generated by the ruling elements ot the 
vanous ‘nationalities involved Thus, tor 
example, the ruling elements in the societies 
of Jammu and Kashmir and the ‘seven sistets' 
of the north-east (with the exception ot 
Thpura), which may be mure or less adc 
quaiely charactcnscU as non productive’ 
petit bourgeois forces, have been involved 
during recent decades in constant agitation 
to secure increased flow of resources iiom 
the centre and the state governments right 
to exercise control over them 
In the existing literature on the cultural 
and linguistic*dimensions of centre state 
relations, one strand lajs far too great an 
emphasis on asjsects relating to such ques 
tions as ‘Hin<lj iroperiahsm’,*' ‘unitarisation 
of the federal j^ity’*^ by manipulatmg the 
Indian constitution,'and ‘toreign influences’*' 
Another strand tends (mistakenly) to dismiss 
these as unimportant in preference to 
locating centre state tensions in the tensions 
and contradictions between classes tiua 
classes, without providing a detailed em 
pirual characterisation of the class con 
figuration developing in India and of the 
role played by the Indian state in the pro¬ 
cess ot Its unfolding Only very tiny 
segments oi the literature show evidence of 
an appreciation of the complex character of 
the h^-weaving between linguistic/cultural 
andlpobtical/economic factors underlying 
centre-state conflats in independent India '* 
Dunng the first tour devades of in- 


depemietKe; tiuet iMJor 
r;d in the pattern assumed hy centre-state 
conflicts The onginai impetus for these was 
provided hy ilie cultural and hnguisiic divi¬ 
sions between heartland or hinterland states 
in which Hindi is spoken and the states/ 
regions on the penphery in whira non Hindi 
languages predominate Whilst the impoi 
tance of the centre state confltcis of the 
hfiies for the unity of India were magnified 
and exaggerated out of propoition outside 
India,*' they weit viewed within India as no 
more than teething troubles of the new 
federation in which power was shared bet 
ween like-minded politicians and mutually 
compatible economic groups in the states 
and at the all India level I ven so it is 
worth remembering that intia C ongresv 
rivalries between state level Icadcis and the 
kcntic did take place in the political ai 
movphcrv surrounding a not ,iv vet sufli 
vientlv fortiiicd Indian state 

\s political opposition to the ( ongicvs 
Party gicw in the states on the pciiphcrv, 
apparently wultural and linguistic 
divergences acquired economic ove^oncs 
and ckvelotved into competition between dif 
teicnt segments ot the ruling elements in a 
number ot states tor contiol o\er the ex 
eeqtive pt wer in governments W ith electoral 
success state based nationahtv inovenieniv 
III regions such as lamil Nadu, alone w ih 
much wcakei national opposition naiiu's 
h,ive been able to mount a steadilv ae 
eeleiating challenge to the eentie's power * 

The relationship between the C oiieress 
Parev and the opposition parties in genetill 
and piovineially based opposition in pai 
tieuiar was modulated in a rapidly ehang 
ing jsolitieal atmosphere m which the Indian 
state was being steadily strengthened and its 
eocrvive power was becoming capable ol ever 
more rapid deployment throughout the eoun 
trv Even so, within a period ot less than two 
decades ending with the Lmeigeney, eentie 
state relations had come full cm le with the 
dawning of the realisation that the era ot 
massive centralisation ol power in ihc state 
as in the central ruling parts did not 
automatically result in the victory of the een 
tre over the states However, since the end 
of Emergency, and to an evgn clearer extent 
since the induction ot the Rajiv Gandhi 
government to power, an entirely new 
chapter of co eixstence between iival 
segments of jsowerholders at the centre and 
in the states seems to have been begun in rhe 
history ol independent India 

The pcriodisation suggested in this arti 
cic IS as tullows (I) The era of hngui 
stic/cuitural differentiation within a 
framework of unchallenged .unity and 
integritv of the Indian state (1947 67), 

(2) The era of centralisation following the 
challenge from the states (1967 77), 

(3) A brief interregnum of attempts to 
redress the balance of influence in favour of 
the centre (1977 84), and (4) The era of coali¬ 
tion and co-extxtencc between the centre and 
the states (from 1M5) 


The politicat emphasis of the Indian con- 
siiiuiton rapidly shifted from a confedeni 
to a federal to a unitary conception of the 
Indian union during the brief life time of 
the constituent asumiblv ** The overwhel¬ 
ming popularity ot the Congress Party 
throughout the country at the time of in¬ 
dependence. ensuring a homogeneous 
guvernment at the centre as well as in at! the 
states, enabled the Indian government to 
create ihc impression sueecssfullv that Ihc 
constitution was ic'deral in character and 
power would be shared between the two 
levels of governniem rather than imposed by 
the centre on the Mates 

The pressure m favour of linguistic states 
inienvtficd during the initial Mages in the 
provincial ( ongress organisations in the 
non Hindi regions, c'xcept in Ihmtl Nadu 
where a widespread popular opposition to 
Hindi led hy non anti Congress elements 
went hand in hand with demands for a 
famil state defined bv the regional language 
which emanated from the Tamil Nadu 
Piadcsh Coiigiess Very early on the Indian 
state established a double standard in the 
measures that it adopted to deal with mass 
agitations (e g, the linguistic agitation of 
Telugu speaking Andhra people ted by the 
C ongtevv) and class agitations (e g, the 
Tcicngana agitation, also in Andhra) led by 
the C ommunisl Party of India (CPI) '* 
1 vci though national leaders (e g, Nehru) 
were not ncartv as keen aftei independence 
as they had been before the idea of linguistic 
states tlic Congress Pany orgamsation (which 
continued to bear the imprint of Sardar 
Patel’s style of functioning even after lus 
demise) was not averse to the idea of 
strengthening the state governments as a 
meanv of maintaining its mass following 

Dunng the period 1947 57, there wav no 
othei party in any of the Indian states which 
posed a sustained electoral challenge to the 
Congress “ With the CPI tamed aftci 
Telengana into a parliamentary opposition 
force (after being forced to all but give up 
Its insurrectionary or revolutionaiy role) and 
the C ongress at the helm both at the centre 
and in the state,^* the centre appeared to 
yield to linguistic pressures in line with the 
ruling party’s commitment, dunng the na¬ 
tionalist struggle, to re-diinde India into 
politically homogeneous states reflecting the 
country's national unity in culturai/lingui- 
stic diversity 

As a result of the recommendations of the 
high powered States Re-organisation Com¬ 
mission (SRQ, large new states were brought 
into existences Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Karnauka Nevertheless, the 
general understanding of the non- contiadtc- 
tenyr (in fact, even mutually compiementaiy) 
character of the power-holders at the cen¬ 
tre and in the Mates ut\^lying the flrst great 
spurt of re carving the ititerMl boundaries 
of multi-lingual India did not extend to three 
specific areas 

In the case of Uttar Pradesh, a powerful 
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foAv Of Uw aKOo QMnnM Of SRC} i 0 \ht ptn^on of priviktc iiHloitf^ \ik oMero) ond 
eff<ect that the opportunity provided by 
linguistic events to re-dmw state boundaries 


should also be uken advantage of to divide 
the administratively unwieldy and econo¬ 
mically unevenly developed state of Uttar 
Pradesh into two moie.vialde states. This 
recommendation, in the form of a lengthy 
dissenting minute, was gieeled with such 
hostility by the ruling party that it was 
widely believed to be animmed by a touch 
of 'Hindi imperialism* and ‘hegemonism of 
the north*. 

The linguistic demands of the Punjabi¬ 
speaking population, largely but not ex¬ 
clusively Sikh in composition,^^ were 
ignored by a provincial leadership 
dominated by Hindus which engaged in a 
political manipulation of linguistic census 
in such a manner as to create a false impres¬ 
sion to the effect that the Punjab was a large¬ 
ly Hindi speaking region Nehru believed 
that the Punjab should be regarded as a 
special category of state (bordering as it does 
off Pakistan) to which the restrictions ot 
'umiarism* rather than the flexible ad- 
jusimenis characteristic of ‘federalism* 
ought to apply 

In itie case of Assam, compounded by the 
rising tensions of the north-east a.s a 
whoh*^* the linguistic conflict with took on 
a neu dimension (by virtue of the fact that 
the economic, educational and administra¬ 
tive life of the state was dominated by an 
immigrant upwardly mobile Bengali com¬ 
munity, and the. economic future of the mass 
of the people belonging to the Assamese 
linguistic/culiural nationality was being im¬ 
perilled by the regular exodus of Bengali 
people—mainly poor Muslim peasants and 
landless labourers—from East Pakistan into 
Assam) was not given the attention that it 
deserved until it exploded into a big violent 
crisis for the first time in 1962. In the north¬ 
east as in the north-west, arguments of na¬ 
tional integrity, unity and security were invoked 
to suppress political demands in Assam that 
were met as a matter of course in other parts 
of the country. 

By and laige^ however, ‘federal* India, 
during the period 1947-67, was characteris¬ 
ed by political homogeneity. The power of 
the states as indeedjmwer in the states, was 
wielded by the same* political force 
represented by the Congress.^ No great 
conflict had yet surfaced between the cap¬ 
tains of industry who envisaged a dominant 
role for the state in the modernisation of the 
Indian economy on the one hand, and on 
the other, the newly arisen *runil rich* whose 
interests in the states were largely repr&ciited 
by the ^desh Congress leaders in control 
of executive power.^’ 

During this period, significant economic 
changes were introduced mainly through the 
instrument of central planning. The expan¬ 
sion of industry throughout the country 
under the aegis of the state, the widening of 
the market accompanied its penetration 
of wider and wider sections of the popula- 


small and medium industries in particular, 
and the opening up of the whole of the 
country to entrepreneurs from any part of 
it wishing to invest, produce and sell, con- 
tributeo to a process of economic unifica¬ 
tion of India and of giving its rising in- 
dustnai bourgeoisie a 'national* (as differen¬ 
tiated from a sections^, regional or partial! 
identity. The Indian national boutgaoisie; for 
its part, welcomed these changes and the op¬ 
portunities that they presented for industrial 
expansion and diversification.^ 

The agrarian economy of India, also in 
the throes ol'far-reaching transformation, 
however, presented a somewhat different pic¬ 
ture. Indian agriculture was even more 
unevenly developed than Indian industry 
1 he social and political changes required to 
place Indian agriculture on a modern 
footing were enormous by comparison with 
the modest beginnings which most Congress 
goveinments were prepared to contemplate 
during the iirst three five-year plans Even 
althougu (he days of the pre-capitalist 
landlord class of jthe colonial period were 
numbered, feudal relations of production 
continued to exercise a sway in many parts 
of India.'" The rise of a new class of more 
or less 'capitalistically* orientated rich and 
middle peasantry (drawn largely from the 
ranks of the ‘tenantiy* of the colonial eia) 
on the one hand, and on the other, the 
emergence of a ‘wage* conscious landless 
labour class and poor peasantry (in the place 
of bonded serfs in a state of perpetu^ in¬ 
debtedness) with a potential claim to the 
land tilled by them, was a slow process, the 
full dynamic of which had not yet begun lo 
unfold Itself. 

The drama of subsequent decades, located 
in a plot di\ tdmg the agranan and industrial 
segments of the Indian capitalist class into 
muiualls antagonistic dements—combining 
together to constitute an increasingly fr7>c- 
tured ruling class impinging upon a rapidly 
fragmenting political system—was scarcely 
discernible, except as a distant portent, so 
long as C ongress successfully appeareu to 
pci form the tasks of a ruling umbrella party 
capable of serving the interests not only of 
antagonislic classes but also of mutually an¬ 
tagonistic segments within the same class. 

On the eve of the fourth general ele 9 tion 
(1967), India presented a picture^ the main 
components of which were a considerably 
more powerful stale (than at independence), 
capable ot exercising eoefeive power on the 
mass of the population more or less at will, 
an economy dominated at the national level 
by ihc state actibg mainly in the interests of 
the national bourgeoisie and a rising class 
of as yet not strongly differemiating nch and 
middle peasantry, and a polity in which the 
intra-party differences of the Congress 
revolving round the question of the relative 
autonomy of the states within the federal 
framework of the Indian constitution were 
rapidly yielding place to conflicts of a 
substantial natuip between the Congress 


national and regional oppodBon pantaa 
bdonging to the entire political spectroag , 
from the left to the right.** 

The failure of successive Congreu idk? 
ministrations at the centre and in the sttHfl 
to alleviate the harsh economic coiidhiQi|a<j 
of the 'mass of the Indian people Igd fO' 
widespread alienation and disaffectkNk^ 
throughout the country which were refleeiait" 
in the disastrous performance of (he ndiflg ‘ 
party in the 1967 genera! election In • 
number ot states and in its much reduced 
majority in Lok Sabha. 

II 

Of the scscral opposition governmants 
which took power in the states during the 
interregnum between the indecisive fourth 
general election and the much more decisiwe 
tifth general eleetton (197l)( the government 
of Tamil Nadu led by the Dravida Miuinetn 
Ka/hagam (DMK! Party'" was the first to - 
take on board the question of centre-state ' 
relations on a political level in a systematic 
manner. In the other states where the Coor ' 
gresv Party had lost control, executive power 
was wielded for brief uncertain period (in¬ 
terspersed with intervals of President's rslie 
under the governor) by far-flung coalitions. | 
They were inherently unstable by virtue of 
their eclectic political colouration, and their 
sole purpose seemed to be to keep themselvei 
afloat in the face of the machinations of the 
Congress Party which manifested a decirivt 
proclivity to encouraging defections from 
almost all non-chdre parties (^specially in tht 
Hindi-heartland states) with the idd of 
monetary and other incentives.*' 

On the left of the political spectrum, the 
1964 spill ot the undivided CPI had the ef¬ 
fect of hamstringing the mudi more popuhu 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
CPl(M) iri West Bengal. Tripura, and Kenla- 
For. the CPKM) was, on the one hand, not 
well placed (especially in ikfest Ben^) to 
cope with opps'sition from the Naxalites or 
the Communist Party of India, (Marxist-, 
I.eninist) (CPi-Mh) elements” without 
unleashing violence and resorting to 
desperate measures, whilst on the other, it 
was unable to prevent the CPI from slop¬ 
ing into the role of the Itojan horse of tte 
left by edging closer and closer to the near 
brand of shibboleth sodalism that the rui-' 
ing paity was propagaiii^ during the run 
to the 1971 general eiectioiv , 

Although CPi(M) did raise the issue of 
centre-state relations durihg the 1967-69 
United Front experiments in Kerala, West 
Bengal and Thpura (in which it shared 
ecutisre powei with other parties), its 
substantive contribution to the debate had 
been minimal The Rajanumnar report,**, 
commissioned by the 'Bunil Nadu govern*'' 
ment, whs the first detailed oftkial docit' 
ment published by a state government toikal' 
with various aspects of the political, flnan- 
cid and economic relations b etween theociF) 
trc and the states.** 
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" The httlMB iNiriry M the iemvi «M(II 
Idoit coAcemid during this period i^iih 
refurbidiing its linage in the e>cs of the mass 
of the Indian ilconratt whilst ih«. Indian 
state embaiked upon a sirong piogiainmc 
of tontaining popul ir unrest ot Je stabi 
tising populail> cksted but s>ppusition 
UMitrollcd state goserimienis iiid ol attemp 
ling to cmaskulatL and crush kit parties in 
general and (Pi(VI) ai particular flit 
already impiesasc and lar teiehing coereise 
power wielded bv the Indian state apparatus 
was further augmented in the performance 
of these repnssise <asf s b) repeatedls insok 
ing the need K safeguard Indus unii>, in 
tegrit> and seeurits from internal and esiei 
nal threats 

The strateg> idupted bs the leadetslup ot 
the Congress Parts to im1>rosc its public 
standing consisted of prosoking an internal 
split aimed at cleansing the oig inisation ni 
the baleful inhuenee ot the so called 
'Syndicate' and entieneliiiic the swa) ot a 
catchy brand ot pseudo radical populism 
championed by those in positions ol in 
fluence who favoured a greater eentralisa 
tion of power and a inueli more d'rigiMe 
orientation to politics in the states 

it was. in fact during this period, that the 
practice was begun of the central urganisa 
tion ot the party imposing us ow n nominees 
for the chief ministership of Congress ruled 
states and of changing their incumbents at 
will ’’ At the same time the practice ot 
democratic election ot oftue bearers at 
various levels within the party was brought 
to an indefinite standetillThus, even 
though the immediate reason behind the 
1969 ensis within the paity was provided bv 
mtia party differences over who should be 
the Congress nominee in the presidential 
election ( 1969 ),^' the organisational changes 
initiated during the 1969 70 period were to 
have far reaching eileets on the internal 
working of the Congress Party on the role 
of the Indian state in dealing with legitimate 
opposition and on the rule ol the Indian 
Constitution and the machinery ol govern 
ment established under its provisions 
Dunng the penod 1969 75, attempts were 
made by the centre to clamp down opposi 
tion which manifested itself mainly in the 
form of trade union agnation by organised 
sections of labour, a brief but unconvincing 
return on CPi(M)’s part to revolutionary 
activity'* after its reticat from the 
parliamentary path compelled by the ruth 
less application ol state power against the 
organisation and its cadies and the mass 
movement (especially but not only in Bihai 
and Gujarat) against corruption under Java 
Prakash Narayan's leadership''' 

Compared to these large scale nianiftsta 
tions of discontent,^' the ehallengt - 
already watered down in content and por 
tent due to years of less than incorruptible 
csteiase of powci to say the least— posed 1^ 
a regional opposition patty in control of ex 
ectttive power in a single state (DMK of 
Thmil Nadu) was negligible The centre 
under the Congress Party and the Tamil 
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!Nadu mider CMK twd become haUtu- 
ated to a KKimen of co-edstence without 
wires being crossed ^ween the two sides 
about the extent of leeway a state could ex¬ 
pect from the centre. All this, notwithstan¬ 
ding the political wisdom enshrined in the 
celebrated Rajamannar report. 

The impetus for the Indian Emergency 
(t97S-77) was thus derived not from any con¬ 
tradiction between the ttiffereni instruments 
of federal power representing the centre and 
the states, but predominantly from political 
challenges that sprang from out with the 
confines of government and which were in¬ 
terpreted by the Indian state as a threat to 
its integrity and security rather thdh as 
demands for a new democratic mandate for 
the control of its power. The full impact 
of the Emergency can only be understood 
against a background of three related con¬ 
siderations. First, with the success of the 
gieen revolution, powerful political forces 
rose to the surface in a number of regions 
which represented the interests of the ‘rural 
rich’, more spccirically the rich peasantry 
and the middle peasantry.*' Whilst the 
Congress Party was in a position to put itself 
forward as the champion of the interests of 
the rich and middle peasant classes through 
the ranks of its regional elites, its influence 
among these classes was being eroded for 
two major reasons: 

(1) The centre came under, increasing 
pressure from industrial capital to release 
some of the surplus derived from agriculture 
for furthering the industrialisation and 
modernisation of the Indian economy. With 
the achievement of seif-sufficiency in food, 
it was argued, the balance between industrial 
capital and agricultural capital should be 
reconstituted by government policy at‘the 
state level aimed at reducing grants, keeping 
down procurement prices and introducing 
a measure of agricultural taxation. 

(2) The rural poor (and, in particular, the 
landless labourers and the poor peasants), 
largely consisting of low caste people and 
Muslims, who looked up to the Congress 
Party which they support^ in elections, bore 
the brunt of loc^ oppression by landowning 
castes whose interests were sert^ by the rul¬ 
ing party as well as several regionally-based 
opposition parties.*^ Over a period of time, 
the rural poor became disenchanted with the 
Congress as well as with other non-left 
regional parties.*^ Except in Kerala, West 
Bengal and IHpura where CPI and CPl(M) 
had shown themselves to be capable of in¬ 
troducing limited but enlightened land 
reform, and in Karnataka where the relative 
lack of entoiched rich peasant power enabl¬ 
ed the Congress chief minister Oevrg) Urs 
to implem«it (during the 70s) a liberal land 
andagricultural policy, the pli^t of the poor 
peasantry and landless labourers rapidly 
worsened throughout India in an economic 
atmosphere of downward differentiation 
leading to an expansion of the ranks of 
agricultural (and especially landless) 
labourers. The Eiheigency amply added a 
pew dimension of state oppression and 


tyranny to the economic arid social oppres¬ 
sion that they suffered in th^r daily lives. 
All the more ironic, in view of the govern¬ 
ment’s claim that its 20-point (and Sanjay 
Gandhi’s five-point) justification of the 
Emergency—that it was solely inspired by 
concern for the welfare of the poor and the 
oppressed. 

Moreover, tiie 19M split, far from healing 
the rift within the Congress, simply had the 
effect of opening the floodgates of fac¬ 
tionalism, groupism and dissidence even 
wider. In order to deal with the process of 
internal disintegration and the momentum 
rapidly gained by the growing contradiction 
within the party between those in control of 
state power (i e, the central leadership per¬ 
sonified in the prime minister**) on the one 
hand, and on the other, the Pradesh level 
leaders, power was concentrated in the hands 
of a coterie which enjoyed the confidence 
of the prime minister and her family. The 
Pradesh Congress organisations were pitted 
against opposition parties (e g, the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (BD) and its various subsequent 
fragmentations -and transmogrifications) 
which pul themselves forward as champions 
of the rich and middle peasant classes in 
their struggle against a centre eager to seize 
the piolitical opportunity to compel them to 
agree to a policy of transferring surplus from 
agriculture to industry by reversing the terms 
of trade between the two sectors of the 
economy. They were also confronting the 
central Congress leadership which took ad¬ 
vantage of endemic dissidence within the 
ruling party*' to impose its own nominees 
as chief ministers of Congress-ruled state 
governments and leaders of the various 
Pradesh Congre.ss organisations. 

The Pradesh Congress organisations were 
thus undermined and their leaders (with in¬ 
dividual exceptions) lost touch with the nsass 
of the people At the same time, money 
power became a substitute for mass contact. 
A huge parallel economy fuelled by black 
market money became the engine through 
which such a basic transformation of the 
Congress organisation was achieved in such 
a brief period of time. Several leaders who 
had a talent for making the right contacts 
with black market barons emerged within 
the organisation resulting in support for the 
government being purchased rather than 
won by argument and persuasion.** The 
Indian state did little to curb, the black 
economy which, fnmi the early 76s enwards, 
had become the demi-goddess presiding over 
the fortunes of the ruling party of the 
government. 

Further, the literature on political develop¬ 
ments in India rightly lays stress on the enor¬ 
mous increase in the coercive power of the 
state during the last quaiter of a century and 
the consequent undermining of democratic 
processes, values and elementary liberties 
guarantee under the Indian Constitution. 
At the same time; popular democratic 
resisunce to the government’s arbitrary 
political behaviour has also markedly in¬ 
creased during the last two decades though 


it is not invariably manifested in a conedrnt^’ 
manner except when electoral opportunities 
become available.*^ Established political 
parties including cadre-based organisations-.;^ 
had failed to provide adequate leadership inV^; 
channelling popular discontent in a demtv' hi¬ 
eratic and constructive manner. However^ 
during the Emergency, they did take part la- v 
a joint organised democratic resistance** 10.,^' 
the central government’s arbitrary rule whi^ -' 
spread far beyond the confines of party-. 
based action to mass-based opposition. The 
success of such a general strategy of oppos¬ 
ing the Emergency was reflected in the re¬ 
sounding defeat suffered by the ruling party 
at the centre and in a majority of the states 
in the general and state legislative assembly 
elections held in 1977. 

Centre-state relations, during the 1969-77 
period, were practically reduced to a state 
of near non-existence as a problematic of 
federal politics in India. Unitarism trium¬ 
phed under the aegis of a strong state whose 
power was controlled by a ruling party which 
had lost its democratic mainiipring. Centre- 
state relations were, at independence, or¬ 
chestrated in accordance with an equilibrium 
model in which politically homogeneous 
states on the one hand anu the centre on the 
other acted as countervailing forces in the 
evolution of 3 powerful post-colonial state. 
At the end of the Emergency and on the eve 
of the 1977 general election, however, they 
had undergone a paradigm shift characteris¬ 
ed by a puissant centre presiding ov-er a 
federation of thotoughly enfeebled states. 

The Indian stale itself was no longer con¬ 
trolled by a popular mass party function¬ 
ing through a complex and reticulated 
organisation but by a clique of powerful 
elements which could be relied upon to strike 
tenor among potential opponents of the new 
brand of politics.** The 1977 elections ex¬ 
posed the shallowness of the achievements 
of the Congre.ss as the ruling party and 
helped reverse the proces.s of paradigmatic 
shift described in this section by suengthen- 
ing democratic opposition to the regime and 
once again hanging out the question of 
centre-state relations into the open as one 
of fundamental importance for the future 
of the Indian state. 

Ill 

The 1977 general election provided the 
First occasion for the transfer of the control 
of state power from the Congress Party to 
the loose-knit Janata coalition representing 
a variety of ruling class interests^ without 
putting on an artificial gloss of homogeneity 
to cover their disparateness and contradic¬ 
tions. Even though the new ruling coalition, 
unlike the Congress Party, was both oigani- 
sationaliy and ideologically weak, it did 
preside over a state which had become im¬ 
mensely strengthened during the previous 
thVee decades.*' 

Despite its impressive majexity in the Lok 
Sabha, Janata’s grasp of state power was, 
however, severely compromised by its lack 



of political cknit and Iv the chnrnic inability 
of Its ageing leaders to unite together on a 
poutive programme.'^ The abrupt change 
from an autocratic unitarist to an entropic 
polyglot pattern of wielding state power was 
accompanied bv centrifugal tendencies 
plaguing the ser> heart of the political 
system in its day to day functioning 

Hbt, the new leaders (who sum uncompro¬ 
misingly, ‘constitutionalist* in their deter 
mination to restore the primacy oi parlta 
mentary institutions and their practices in 
spirit as in letter) shared the political orien 
tation of their piedecessors on the question 
of centre state relations ” They were nt>t 
basically sympathetic with demands lor in 
creased autonomy Irom the states escept in 
certain well defined spheres, and ccitainis 
not when they were couched in combative 
political lerms Their grounds tor believing 
that a strong centre and weak states did not 
represent an unhealthy combination wcie 
similar to the arguments adsancca by the 
Congress Partv when it was in power 

The sudden removal of the Congress Party 
trom the centre, followed by the election of 
a namber ot state governments led bv par 
ties other than the Congress * bicathed new 
hie into the question ol centie state relations 
which had been put under constitutional 
sedation following the systematic dc stabi 
hsation by the cenia and the Congress Part r 
of the non C ongress state govci nments dur 
ing the period lOfi? 70 1 he icsuigenct ot 
interest in this question in post f-tneigcncy 
India was manitcsccd m three diifcreiit 
forms 

(1) St nes in which there was a strong tradi 
tion of ( ongress rule, whea its popularity 
had not suffered during the Emergency, 
found themselves on the defensive for the 
first tune since independence. Their govern 
ments attempted to raise the question of the 
autonomy ofatates by protesting against im¬ 
agined encroachments by the centre which 
was under the control of the traditionally op¬ 
position forces. The very act of restonng the 
Constitution to its pre 1975 condition by the 
new government at the centre was criticised 
bv the < ongress chief ministers of the 
southern states of Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh and by the Pradesh Congress 
organisations as a deliberate attempt to cur 
tail state autonomy in the esent, not much 
political mileage could be denved from such 
protests 

(2) Following Janata’s landslide victory in 
the 1977 gencril election, a number of non 
Congress governments won majorities >n the 
state asseinbis elections that followed in its 
wake in mans states Janata, CPl(VI) ltd 
United Left Front (Ul F) and other govern 
ments' took control of executive powir 
based on sulstantiai majorities in the 
assemblies In putting the centre state rcia 
tions issue back on the polittcal agenda, the 
leaders of these new ruling panics'coalitions 
were seeking not to contiom the centre but 
rather to raise a number ot crucial question* 
affecting economic descloptm.ni ' In other 
words, the quevijon of cciilic state iciations 
was raised by h number ot state eovcnimcnts 
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'wecn the two lUei uid of achieving a modUs 
vlvemli that would take account of genuine 
economic and political grievance Despite 
the new pnme minister’s personal reluctance 
to depart from his predecessor’s general line 
on the subject, the Janata govnament— 
Itself new to the art of widding political 
power and accustomed much moie to an op¬ 
positional than to it governmental role— was, 
by and larger prepared to accommodate 
these pressures mainly by a return to the 
Constitution and by re activating such in 
struments as the National Development 
Council (NDC)” The Janata governpient 
also reviwed the process of planning, speci 
fically with the aim of bringing about a 
mutually acceptable readjustment of fiscal 
allocations by the centre to the sutes, and 
of initiating agricultural procurement 
policies from a much more diffcientiated 
perspective than that to which the ctntK had 
been accustomed in the past under successive 
Congress prime ministers ** 

(3) From the perspective of centralists/ 
unitarists, agitation for greater political 
autonoins iui the states assumed its most 
dangerous form whenever it was advanced 
in the name of moa oi less direct in«ss 
democratic political parucipation of aggriev 
cd segments ot the people Thus in the Pun 
jab, in Jammu and Kashmir,'^' in Assam, 
and in scseral of the north eastern states 
pressure foi a radical a ordciing of centre 
state relations did not arise duiing this 
period (1977 84) from political parties/coali 
tions in control of state governments as such 
Rather it arose from powerful political 
mosements enjoying a degree of mass popu 
iaritv*^ which they were in a position to 
augment by eariving the banner of political 
protest and bv raising demands of a baste 
nature which would have been stifled in the 
past a powerful centre on the ground that 
slates on Indu’s periphery were specially sen 
sitive and vulnerable to foreign penetration 
and infiltration 

During the Janata interregnum, these 
popularly based forces senously reared their 
heads for the ftrst time with the covert en 
couragement of Congressd)*’ whose main 
aim was to expose the political weakness of 
the Janata, to undermine it by exploiting its 
inner contradictions, and to bnng lU rule to 
an end by whatever means available 

In the Punjab, the Congress(l) strategy 
tooK the form of supporting Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale as a fundamentalist Itojan 
horse within the political sphere of the 
Sfiiromam Akali Dal (SAD) and the 
Shtromam Gurudwara Pmbandhak Com¬ 
mittee (SGPQ As a result, the SAD led 
gownunent (11^-80) was successfully desu 
bilised more or less simultaneously with the 
bfinging down of the Janata itself ** 

It IS unponant to note that the Janata Par¬ 
ty m particular and the Janata government 
as a whole were deeply opposed to the hin- 
damentalist Sikh pdiucal fimees whidi gave 
an entirely new twist not oidy to the spirit 
of the Anandpur Sahib resdution*’ but 
also to the qucMion of Hale autonomy Itself. 


they were equdly dis a pprov in g of the 
Assiun studenu* movement and to populist 
movements such as the Mizoram National 
Front (MNP) ^ But, unhke the Indira Gan 
dhi (Mark I) government (in its 1969 77 
phase) which deployed all the political and 
governmental power at its command to 
thwart such movements, the Janata coalition 
found Itself too much at odds internally to 
be able to give attention to these new ten 
sions and contradictions entering the picture 
of centre-state relations in the aftermath of 
the ruhng Congress Party’s defeat 

When Congress(I) was returned to powei 
in 1980 under Indira Gandhi (Mark II), the 
crises which it had helped keep stoked up 
when It was out of power had already 
become firmlv imbedded in the political life 
of the country Our atm here is to outline 
the strategy adopted by the new Congressd) 
government to deal with centre state tensions 
during Its four years in power'* 

The Janata was a weak and badlv orga 
niscd political coalition which accidemally 
gained control over an extremely powerful 
state The weakness of the ruling coalition 
during the 1977 79 interregnum was reflected 
in the reduced effectiveness of the state in 
dealing with political tensions and con 
flicts ^ Bv the same token when the C on 
gressd) took power, its hold over the state 
was qualitatively different frmn what it had 
been under the Indira Gandhi (Maik I) 
government 

Democratic opposition in different forms 
once given a powerful voice not only by par 
ties other than Congtess(I) enjoying ex 
ecutive power in certain states but also bv 
mass based opposition movements challeng 
ing the centre’s right to Imut the democratic 
rights of the people, could no longer be stifl 
cd Congress (1) was returned to power by 
an clectoriic which found Janata wanting 
but which had by no means forgotten the 
Emergency or forgiven its perpetrators 
There was no doubt in 1980 that the C on 
gressd) government was elected as a lesser 
evil and not as a jrapular alternative to the 
Janata 

The re inhentance of state jxiwer by the 
Congrcss(I) m 1980 was marked by two oiher 
major shifts in Indian politics Fust, the 
agricultural bourgeoisie had emerged as a 
formidable nabonal force capable of claim 
ing a share ol central state jxjwer It was no 
longer to be confined to the narrower limits 
of state politics Chowdhury Charan Suigh 
as caretaker prune muuster (July 19^9 
January 1980) became the political symbol 
of the insistent demands m favour of a shift 
in the terms of trade between mdustry and 
agriculture wludi had gathered momentum 
durmg the mid-70s Even though it was not 
yet in a position to sustaui itself in control 
of the commanding heights of state jxmer, 
the agncultura! bourgeois class had so sue 
cessfolly entrenched itself in the state struc 
tures that no ruling party (mctuding Con¬ 
gressd) could afliKd to undmsumate its un- 
poftance. The increased pt^ncal resuveness 
of a number of state govenunents—not 
lunited only to those governed by opposition 


parties but also extending to sudt unportwiit 
CongressdVnjted states as Maharashtnr-' 
should be viewed av a reminder that Indies 
agricultural bourgeoisie have come to stay 
as a dominant class force with considerably 
potential for national cohesion m the 
foreseeable future 

Second durmg its brief tenure, the Janata 
government, released from the strangleh^ 
of Its predecessor’s socialist shibboleths and 
slogans embaiked upon the second stage of 
the Indian state’s task of strengthemng 
capitalist development in India It took 
the initiative to open up ’he Indian manuibc- 
turing industry to powerful thrusts of 
foreign and multinational captial under the 
guidance of Cieorge Fernandes the socialist’ 
mmistei for industries The task of iinanc- 
ing the engines of capitalist development of 
the gigantic but nevertheless chronically 
dependent Indian economy would, thy ^ 
lanita government believed require suostaq- 
tial participation oi toreigu capital v 

IVhilst eager to continue the Janata policy 
ol encouraging fore gn capi’a* in Indian in¬ 
dustry tic Indira Cl ndhi (Maik li)govern¬ 
ment wav unable to levcrse the democratic 
poUtual trends set m the vountrv as acon- 
itqucnce ot the re ^mergence ot sell conA- 
denec among dilbrent (. nd especially, the 
relatively depnv d) segmenrs ot the ruling 
class and Its suppoitc's snong the pent- ' 
bourgi oistc and the in<ellig( ntsia las well as 
uiganive 1 laboui-) Jur iv. the 1977-80 
intcival 

Nenwithstand ng attempts made by the 
Indira (>in Ihi (Maik 111 administration to 
re intnx'nce the Ineigcncy Ov the baekdooi;’’ 
indecision ind dnlt cre he characteristic 
features c* ite p'licy i v-ards *he various 
regic'nallv based opposition parties and 
popular movcmc't m ditfeient parts of 
India The i-ri lu i.ii- is er continued to 
espouse the view that opposition to the cen- •' 
tre wae tpw faiio against the interest and 
integrity of the natu'ii But the luling patty 
which contiolled state power was far too 
riven by internal dissension'* (the mam 
teaturc hcing the tcvoli of the agncultund 
middle classes) and tiy conflicts appearing 
in the seemingly menacing guise of protests 
bv different nationalities, to prevent thy . 
creeping paralwis of the system of conflicf ; 
management that a democratic polity back¬ 
ed bv a powerful state ought to be in a posi¬ 
tion to wheel into action 

Paraaoxically the centralising and 
autocratic approach adopted by the Indian 
government to centre state relations and td 
such regionallv based opposition to die cen¬ 
tre as the Assam students' movement, as air 
emplified in a repeated resort to ptesident’s 
rule in the oftenomg states, had the effect 
of exposing the limitations of deploying the 
mam force in the torm of an unbridled usr' 
of the coeaive piswer of the sure appamtiie 
in order to stifle democratic dissent At the 
same time, not only was the Congress(I]|l 
severely defeated in a series of statd 
legislative assembly Sections during tlWr 
period 1982 84. but also essentially demo- 
crmically organised opposition to the cen- 
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tie in such sutes asthe Punjabi Assam, and 
Jammu arod Kashmir quickly acquired an 
overlay of communalism and ‘extremist’ 
violence. Operation Bluestar and the even¬ 
tual assassination of the prime minister thus 
appeared as the obverse and reverse of the 
same com 


IV 

Indira Gandhi’s efforts to restore the 
balance ot influence m the centre-state con¬ 
flicts in favour of the centre failed because 
she was not willing to change her political 
methods of the early 70s in the changed 
socio-economic circumstances of the 80s 
The Janata coalition had an adequate under 
standing of the tensions brewing in the rela¬ 
tions between the national industrial hour 
geoisie and the agricultural bourgeoisie 
which could only be resolved bv loosening 
the political gnp of the centre over the states 
and by establishing a broad consensus bet¬ 
ween the different opposing segments ot the 
ruling class dominating different spheres of 
the economy and in acute competition with 
each other for resources foi development 
Its failure lay in its inability to build a rul 
mg pohtical partv capable of reflecting such 
a consensus as an alternabve to the Congress 
Party 

The failure of the Indira Gandhi (Mark 
II) government lay in the fact that the prime 
mimster refused to acknowledge the nc^ for 
a coalition between^the agricultural and m 
dustrial (as wdl as other) segments of the 
dominant class, preferring instead an im¬ 
mobilised state to a centre m which different 
interests would be reflected as they mani¬ 
fested themselves at the level of the state and 
in society at large In an epoch demanding 
power-sharing between competing segments 
of the ruling class, the anomalous political 
behaviour oi the Indira Gandhi (Mark II) 
government resulted in a petnficatton of the 
centre’s resources for compiomisc and 
consensus 

Rajiv Gandhi’s governrnem (trom 198S) 
has not departed from the style of function- 
mg of the Indira Gandhi (Mark II) govern¬ 
ment; however, its mstmetive understanding 
of the social and economic ioices ai odds 
with one another in the Indian polity is 
somewhat m re pragmatic and less rigid 
than that of its predecessor The devetop- 
mreit of centre state relations during the pre¬ 
sent penod must be viewed within a larger 
framework of the major tensions and con 
tradictions of contemporary Indian society 

Under the Rajiv Gandhi government, the 
rhetoric of forging ahead into the 21st 
century^^ is being used to justify in- 
egalitarian policies as welt as an economic 
sbategy directed towards an apansion of in¬ 
dustrial capacity and towards increasing the 
PMilicnce of industnid capital. Whilst the 
economic trend set in 1977 of injecting 
significant amounts of international and 
multinatimial capital has been given an ad 
jiitkmal fillip by the present government, the 
Janata government’s policy of even-handed 
treetmmit of the industrial and agricultural 
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bottitcoicbi-^ drn^ diM 
rooted in die suuet—wliich tk committed to 
a general policy of modernisation, expan- 
skm of its productive base^ and a more rai^ 
reproduction of cairitai in its qihete (all wkh 
the continued aid of the state) can no kmger 
be givoi the same importance as those of 
the industrial bourgeoisie 

It is a characteristic feature of the Indian 
political economy that agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial capital cannot, in the long run, ex¬ 
pand simultaneously within an indigenous 
iVamework. Each segment of the bourgeoisie 
would inevitably regard the preponderant 
development of the other as taking place tu 
its expense. In recent years this trend has 
been increasingly discernible. 

Dependent capitalist development under 
acutely uneven conditions of development 
of production relations cannot take place 
without giving rise, in the long run, to con¬ 
flicts between different segments of capital 
or without transforming existing itUra-ruling 
class conflicts from a basically non- 
antagonistic to an increasingly antagonistic 
state. But, in adopting Raiiv Gandhi as its 
most favourite candidate to date for jnloting 
the ship of state into the future; the in¬ 
dustrial bourgeoisie of India may have been 
prematurely confident of the potential for 
growth inherent in Indian capital and of its 
own capacity to withstand, even with the aid 
of state power, the vigmous onslaught of the 
rural rich that is bound to follow sooner 
than might be anticipated. It is against this 
general background that centre-state rela¬ 
tions during the final phase of this discus¬ 
sion must be viewed. 

Since its accession to power under Rajiv 
Gandhi’s leadership, Congress(I) has had to 
face 16 state legislative assembly elections. 
Of these, ten states went to the polls within 
six months of the eighth general election 
(19g$). State legislative assembly elections 
in the Punjab (198S), Assam (1986) and 
Mizoram (1987) were called on the basis of 
accords signed between the government at 
the centre and leaders of poptdar movements 
based in the states. Of the three most recent 
state legislative assembly elections (March 
1987), those in West Bengal and Kerala were 
tegular quinquennial ones required under 
the Constitution. The election in Jammu 
and Kashmir took place after a brief inter¬ 
ruption of president's rule during which a 
ded had been hammered out between the 
National Conference (NC) (led by Fhrooq 
JUsdullah^*) and Congress(l). These 
devetopments throw into bold rtiief three 
trends of importance for the future of 
centre-state r^ions in India. 

In the heartiand states and in the states 
in peninsular India, the Congress(I)’s 
strategy of frightening the riectorate by 
mearu of wamltigs that state govertunents 
controlled by pat^ other than Congiesa(l) 
could be stiir^ of developmem resources 
was counter-productive to varying degrees. 
The sense of tfisgruntienient of local elites 
fondominantly rural in character; with some 


'dMninfosK ih 
laced with popular su|^^ for 'democratic 
values (in tire given context) led to opposi¬ 
tion patties being returned to power with 
comfortable majorities.^* In Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party 
(DMKP)** emerged as a sifostantial force 
on the opposition benches of the legislative 
assembly with the Congress(l) in a 
majority.’’ 

In Maharashtra, the People^s Democratic 
Front (PDF), a coalition reinesenting power¬ 
ful agrarian interests, established itself as a 
substamial presence in the assembly, though 
not in a majority, after a successful cam¬ 
paign demanding crop protection insurance 
by the state and better procurement prices 
for jowar and cotton. The C(mgtess(I)’s two- 
pro^ed strategy of dealing with a potential 
crisis in Maharashtra consisted of replacing 
the locally chosen compromise candidate for 
the chief minister’s post by a more power¬ 
ful figure from the central cabinet and of 
wooing Congresses), the most influential 
segment of PDF, back into the Congress(f) 
fold.’* 

The case of Maharashtra also illustrates 
a fundamental weakness of the political 
organisation of the Congress(I). We have 
already noted that the erosion of internal 
democracy was an important factor in the 
debilitation of the ruling party in a number 
of states. Central dictation as to who should 
be chief minister as well as the arbitrary 
removal and replacement of elected and in¬ 
cumbent chief minister of the Congress(I)- 
ruled states with lightning rapidity ud 
without proper consultation have sharpened 
the contrast between them smd the states in 
which executive power is held by opposition 
parties which invariably function according 
to well recognised dmocratic principles 
practices and procedures.” 

The second broad trend relates to tensions 
arising in the states closely linked to the 
heartland whoe a political backlash has af¬ 
fected the relations between the different 
segments of the regional elite. In Gujarat, 
for example, where the numerical proportion 
between ‘forward’ and ‘backw^’ classes/ 
castes*** is more balanced than that prevail¬ 
ing in states such as 'fomil Nadu, say, the 
policy of showing positive discrimination 
towards ‘backward’ castes, pursued by suc¬ 
cessive Congress governments of the state, 
was believed by ‘forward’ castes to have 
resulted in unfair disadvantage to them over 
the years in the spheres of education, 
employment, social wdfare, etc 

The movement led by the hue Jayaprakash 
Narayan during the info-70s against govern¬ 
ment corruption caught on in a big way in 
Gujarat. After the foneigency; however, fresh 
agitation for social and eamomic justice was 
mounted by the socially ‘forward’ but by 
then deeply aggrieved castes. Thdr leaders 
claimed that ‘ftHwaid’ cutes had indeed 
rendered economically *backwaid’ as aresult 
of three decades of Congress governments’ 
policy affocting thdr interests. 

Tire central government, led successively 
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RgjivOandhft C:otwes8(l) hubmoaMil; 
to deal with this uitra-dite strife In 
in an effective manner because of the fotf/ 
that (1) a reversal of the policy of ‘reseryi^ V 
tion’ under pressure would be a cure wonej 
than the disease because well-entrenclre^ > 
political and socio-economic forces t epres e n - 
ting the interests of ‘backwanf cnstes/clasut:' 
would be up in arms*' and (2) Gujarat is 
not alone in facing the problem of the im¬ 
balances where decades of working- a prriicy 
of ‘reservation* has come home to roost fo 
the form of new pressures which cannot be 
satisfactorily dedt with by a mechanical 
reversal of existing policy.** 

The case of Gujarat is of particular signi- 
flcance in view of the fact that its relatirms 
with the centre have always been close; even 
as its influeiKe on the national economy hu 
been considerable.** But the ruling Con- . 
gressfl), which was returned to power in the 
1985 .state legislative assembly eleaion with 
a sizeable majority, bad so completdy 
miscalculated the mc^ of the middle class 
elements belonging to the ‘forward’ castes, - 
that its administration was brought to a hah 
by strikes and .social clashes** within wedu 
of as.suming power. The centres response to 
the crisis in Gujarat was to change the chief. 
minister rather than to give political leodor-. 
ship by tackling the question of ‘reservation’ 
in a sensitive manner. Thus, even though Gu¬ 
jarat poses no great thmi to the existing 
scheme of federal relatiraships in India, it 
illustrates the practically intractable nature 
of the socio-economic tensions and contra- . 
dictions that can emerge under the specific 
conditions of adjusting political power rela¬ 
tionships between unequally developed 
segments of ruling elites exemplified in the 
context of this discussion. 

lb the third tier of dcvelopnmit of centre- 
state relations in contemporary India 
belongs the far more complicated questions 
posed by those states in which the economic 
logic of protest is overlaid by a clearly 
augmented consciousness of cultural, com¬ 
munal, linguistic, jurisprudeiUial and other 
forms of neglect on the part of the Indian 
state. At the present moment, Punjab and. 
Assam clearly belong to this category, but 
the states on India’s land periphery (e g, 
Jammu and Kashmir and the north-eastern 
states such as Mizoram**) are equally 
susceptible to such pressures. Such social 
and cultural aspects of thdr role accrue U> 
these peoples as mino'ities or separate n%- 
tionalities (not to be confused with ‘na¬ 
tions’)** and they can only be brought into 
the meinsueam taking oogniaanoe of theh 
susceptibilities which have been tunpiesaed 
by a stepping up of coercion on the part of 
the state apparatus. 

The Rjqiv Gandhi government's initutires 
in respect of the Puujdi queaioa have; to 
date; wavered between extending the c^va 
branch of condKation to the ag^ieved Skh 
community in the hope of isolgting Sikh tet; 
tremists* on the one hand, and cm the othei; 
lapsing into a continuation of the represuve 
pdicy orientation of the Indira OandU 
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'into LoovmHd-Ri^ Oanfiii aoootd Q9CS) 
^imntd lo open a Aesh diapter of h^ing 
t&a rapture between the centre and the state 
ttfPu^ab based on a serious attempt on the 
; ISormer’s part to remove the politick, social 
and economic grievances embodied in the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution of SAD. But (he 
AkaN Dal government which took power in 
September 1985 received no real support 
tma the centre which was content to blame 
the popularly elected state government for 
, the persistence of tmorism and of tension 
and conflict between the Sikh and Hindu 
communities. Not a single undertaking by 
' the centre outlined in the Longowai-Rajiv 
. Candhl accord was carried out. 

Apart from the centre's belief that the ad- 
' ministration of Punjab could not be left en- 
' drely in the hands of the goverrunent duly 
elected for the purpose,^ it was subject to 
' enormous pressure from elements within 
Congrcssfl), particularly in neighbounng 
Maryana'* (and, to a lesser degree. 

‘ Rajasthan) which successfully frustrated 
even the tentative moves which the Indian 
government appeared to be ready to initiate 
' in relation to the demands of ^njab. 

The Punjab situation deteriorated despite 
chief minister Barnala's determination to 
nstain the credibility and viability of the 
> SAD government until, finally, the centre 
‘ dismissed it (May 1987) on the ground that 
U was no longer capable of restoring law and 
' Older. In fact, however, the immediate 
motivation for dismissing the popularly- 
deaed government of Punjab and imposing 
, prmideni’s rule lay in the fact that the sute 
legislative assembly election in Haryaiui was 
, flat approaching" at which Congress(l) 
would hW to acquit itself weO if the massive 
cionon of the popidmity of the Rajiv Gandhi 
govenunent as signified in the results of the 
March 1987 state legislative assemblies’ elec¬ 
tions in different parts of India were to be 
launched.” 


The Punjab and Assam crises point up 
different dimensions of the question of 
centre-sute relations. In Punjab, the mun 
(Bfficulty arose from the Sikh view of the 
fink between politics and idigion on the one 
hand," and on the other, the reluctance of 
the Hindus to identify themselves primarfiy 
as Punjabis rather than as a part of the 
Hindu mainstream of India. The crisis 
engulfing Assam arose out of the indigenous 
Assamese population feeling outnumbered 
and marginalised in its own home ground, 
lb some degree the problem faced by the 
Assamese in relation to the Bengalis and 
Bangladeshis has also been experienced Iqr 
the different ‘tribal’ peoples of tire north- 
cast in rdation to non-tribal settlers in their 
midst." 

By 1973. the proportion of indigenous 
Assamese to the total pc^nilation of the state 
had dropped by over 20 per cent to well 
below so per cent, spreading alarm among 
a population which, only in 1967, had 
acMe^ a new stability .with the formation 
of Meghalaya.** The fot^nation of 
Bangladesh, far from allaying the fears of 


afresh with each successive ihiwj of Bangla¬ 
deshi emigration into Assam." 

The ruling party at the rantre and in 
Assam was unconcerned about the impact 
of this massive influx of Bengali Muslims 
for the understandable reason that they,** 
in contrast to the Assamew Inhabitanu of 
the Biahm^utra valley (in the upper reaches 
of Assam), could be rdied tqxm to give dec- 
torai support to Congress. But the resulting 
social ^sraption posed a threat to the 
communallyoigani^ agrarian economy of 
the state b^use the new immigrants who 
were accustomed to radicaUy different 
methods of cultivation sought to establish 
themselves on the land that they cultivated 
as individual owners. 

The defeat of the Congress nirty in the 
state legislative assembly election in 1978 was 
followed by the emergence of a mass move¬ 
ment. led by the students, highlighting 
Assamese grievances." It focused attention 
on one main demand arising out of a 
grievance going back to the dOs. 

Declaring that the East Pakistan/Bangla¬ 
deshi immigrants were ‘foreign’ nationals, 
the student movement demanded that they 
should be repatriated to their ’homeland’ or 
sent to any other part of India. The Janata 
government of the state (1978-80) was' para¬ 
lysed by strikes, blockades, and demonstra- 


poptdgtion. 

When the Indira Oondhi (Mark II) ad¬ 
ministration took power, the Janara ad¬ 
ministration in Assam was summarily dis¬ 
missed. Its place was taken bv a much less 
popular Congtessd) administration which 
was defeated in the legiglature within a short 
time The state could not be governed by the 
centrally-appointed bureaucrats who stepped 
into the political vacuum resulting from the 
collapse of elected govenunent. The student- 
led movements continued to demand that 
the Assamese people and not the centre had 
the right to disoifrancluK ‘foreign nationals' 
in file state as a prelucte to expulsion. 

A constitutional imbroglio of unparalled 
intensity was thus injected into the vefy hean 
of the dispute betwemi the centre and the 
state of Assam. Even though the central 
government maintained a pretence of keep¬ 
ing negotiations alive with the studcni 
leaders, the prime minister was unwilling to 
resolve the dispute in a sfririt of accommoda¬ 
tion. The state legislative as.sembly election, 
called in February 1983, ended in widespread 
mayhem and murder.** A government of 
questionable legitimacy was installdU in 
power in a political atmosphere which reeked 
of divisions between Assamese and ‘tnbals’, 
Assamese and Bengalis, Hindus and 
Muslims, and Hindus and Christians. 
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to 0w AuAm <|!ustk >0 ftt>peftKd to be at 
least as positiw in charaaer as hs Punjab 
initiative. The new pnme nunlstei seemed to 
appieaate that, in order to maintain the 
status guo in broad terms in the country as 
" a whol^ the national ‘ruling classes’ ought 
to share state power with political forces 
dominant in tlie various regions The Assam 
accord was signed in an improved atmos 
phere as a prelude to a fresh state legislative 
assembly election ^ It is worth noting that 
the original demands of the student leaders 
which had been rejected by the Indira 
Gandhi (Mark II) government on the ^ground 
that they were constitutionally impertinent 
and injurious to India's integrity were ac 
cepted by the Rajiv Gandhi government on 
purely pragmatic grounds 

By thus distancing itself fmm the lame 
duck Congressd) government on the eve ot 
the I9g5 state assemblv election the centre 
weakened its already enfeebled position even 
further In October 1985, the student move 
ment gave birth to the Asom Gana Panshad 
(AGP), the first regional party in Assam’s 
history which came to power on a platform 
emphasising its simultaneously national and 
regional character 

The communal polarisation of the state 
had nached such serious proportions that 
the new government was obliged to begin its 
career cautiously under the careful scrutiny 
ot the All Assam Students’ bnion (AASU) 
which has kept its identity entirely separate 
from that of AGP Dunng the last 17 months 
of Its esistence^ the AGP government has not 
been signally successful in gaining the co 
operation of the centre in the implementa 
tion of the Assam accord, especially with 
reference to the ‘foreigners issue* With the 
centre far too stow to respond to these 
pressures and with AASU radicabsing rajndly 
on the issues underlying the tensions engulf 
ing Assam since the mid 70$, the AGP 
government has lost a good deal of its initial 
momentum As in the Puijiab, so too tn 
Assam the centre has been caught in a con 
tradiction between an awareness of the need 
to enlist the co-operation of regional elites 
and an unwilhngness to modify Uie centrabst 
onentation of th^ Indian state to which 
the Indian government has long become 
habituated 

Dunng the last four decades, independent 
India has undergone a transformation from 
a homogeneous polity in which power was 
shared between the centre and the state 
under the control of the ruling Congress 
Party into one in which control IS shared bet¬ 
ween a centre which has conunued to be 
governed by the Congress Party and the 
states m which a vwnety of different parties 
(of which Congressfl) is one) have won ex¬ 
ecutive power m the legidative assembhes 

A vigorous and determined effort on the 
part of the Indira Gandhi (Mark I) govern¬ 
ment to pievmit this change from setung tn 
by dettidillising non-Congicss state govem- 
menM and imposing the cential leadership’s 
wnt on CongressHxmuoUcd state govern- 


an aihkiary fruta^ But the 

Indian state has condmied to grow m power 
and has been able to increase lU coercive 
capacity steadily throughout the post-inde 
pendence phase 

Since tlw end ol the Emergency, attempts 
have been under way to accommodate the 
horizontal conflicts between the two mam 
segments of the rujing qlass (vnz, the national 
industrial bourgeoisie and the regional 
bourgeoisie, mainly but not occlusively ruial 
in character) These have resulted in the 
emergence of fairlv stable regional parties 
well entrenched in a number of states, in a 
streifgthening of national parties such as 
CPI(M) and fanata in certain states and in 
enhancing the influence of the rural element 
in the agncuhurallv important states where 
Congress control of the state legislative 
assembly is becoming predicated more and 
more on its capacitv to collaborate and to 
share powei with its competitois India 
may well be on iht verge of a new era of 
power sharing in which, despite new uiieci 
tainties over the i Direct coiistitutiotiai rela 
tionship between the elected representatives 
in control ol state power on the one hand 
and the indirectly elected president on the 
otherpowcitul states can benefit from a 
strong Indian slate controlled at the centre 
bv a coaiitiuii ol pstiics repiesenting divttse 
tuling class inti icsts '*** 

Notes 

1 The constit itiuiial, political and financial 
aspects of centre state relations dunng the 
first three decades of independence are 
reviewed in the author’s work enhtled Indm 
since Independence Studies in the 
Development of the Dower of the Indian 
State Volume / Centre-State Relations 
The Case of Kerala Aianla Publics 
tions, 1985) pp 20 101 

2 The tension between and within different 
political parties is analysed in the author's 
essay entitled Maturity at the Polls Con 
tiadiction Oissem and Dissidence* (Delhi 
and Calcutta [he Sundae Statesman, 
January 16 1983) 

1 Daita Samant» but one example of trade 
union mitiauvc being grasped from the well 
established unions by ambitious indivi 
duals Dunng the 70s, for example, A K 
Roy. a commumst trade union leader 
broke away from the cimununist trade 
umons and established a personal follow 
ing among workers m eastern India 

4 Sec; for example, Ashok Mitra, lhr,ns of 
THuk m India's Economu Deeelopmeni, 
(London F Cass, 1976), A K Bagchi, 
Dnvate Investment in India. 1900-1939 
(Cambridge Cambndge Umvemty Press, 
1972), and Ffancinc Frankel, Indm^ 
DolHieal Economy 1947-1977 (Princeton 
Pnii2et<Hi University Press, 1977) 

5 For an oceDent study illuminating this 
prooesi, see Jan Brcman, ‘Seasonal Migia- 
don and Co-openthw Capitalism The 
Crushing of Cane and of Labour by the 
Sugar Fhdones of Bardoh. South Gttjaiat’ 
(in two parts), Tha Jomnal qf Peasant 
SttuUat 6 (October 197g and January 


1979): 1 aiid2,pp4t-10«Bdpp t6g-2D». 

6 TVSattaynmurthK'State Bower and Social 
Conflicts in India*, Mainstream, 21 (June 
23, 19^3) 38, pp 1 -g, 'Piiotmg a Natron 
into the twenty first Century The Chaiv> 
mg C ontext of State Power tuid Ciast Cem- 
tradictton tn India', Economic and 
Pohlicat mekty 20 (July 20. 1985) 29. 
pp 1218 1222, ‘India Since Independence. 
A Research Note on the Development of 
the Power of the Indian Statd'. South Ada 
Research 6 (May 1986) 1, pp 39 50 

7 These classes, which roughly correspond 
to middle castes m a number of heSrllaiid 
states, have come to dominate the entnv 
spectrum of political parties including 
C ongress (or f ongressd)) and the Socabsi 
Party (e g, Bihar) but not the communist 
parties This has been particularly true 
Vince the Emergency for examjde, 
1 V Sathyaraurthy, ‘State and the Propid 
(m two parts) (Calcutta and Delhi Ihe 
Statesman, March 14 and IS, 1985) 

8 The movt recent instance of linguistic and 
cultural passions flaring up at apparently 
short notice is provided by Cioa (19^ Not 
unconnected with the unrest in the regimi 
has oeen a recent decision of the Indian 
cabinet to introduce legislation in Lok 
Sabha contcrring statehood on Goa, thus 
inducting the 2Sth sia t of the Indian 
L nion since independence A few months 
ago another union territory in north 
eastern India, Mizoram, was also given the 
political status of a state The state of 
Mizoram came into being after an agree- 
mem was signed by the Indian governmem 
with the Mizo National Front (MNF) 
under Laldenga's ieade>ship which subse- 
quemly won power in the Mizoram state 
legislative assembi/ election (February 
1987) bee, for ewamide, ‘Mizo f^hteis seek 
ballot box viuory’ (London The Times, 
February 17 1987) 

9 See, for example T \ Satbyamurthy, 
‘Indian Nationalism and the “National 
Question ’ Millennium lournal of Inter- 
natioral Studies 14 (Summer 1985) 2, 
pp 172 194 and Prakash Karat, Language 
and Sattonabtv in India (Madras Orient 
longman, 1973) 

10 1 he characterisation of Ihe roots ot the 
Assam agnation has been the subject of 
acute controversy wiuch is still being car 
ried on in the columns of such journals as 
Ihe Economic and Potmeat WuMy 
(especially dunng the penod 1980-85), 
Mainstream (especially dunng )W2, 85), 
frontier (since 1980) 

It See, for example, a recent weU-researched 
PhD thesis submitted to the Umversiiy of 
Barcelona bv Piiai Casamada entitled 
English in India, 19471980 (Barcelona 
1987, unpublished) 

12 See, for example; Subrata Mitra, 'Com 
peung Models of the State m Indian 
Political Discourse* (a iw>er presented at 
the Political Studies Association Con¬ 
ference) (Aberdeen, 1987, under 
publication) 

13 Sec; for example; vanousanicies in the two 
special issues on the Pimjab; Seminar 
(DeUu). Nos 294 and 326 (February 1984 
and Octoba 1986) 

14 This author IS currently engaged in reseaiv 
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■ V chl^ • tnftM oir Votomcs oa diit ' - 

witik a view to pnxluciiv an empirically 

; nibsuuitiated characteritatSon of state 
power in India since independence The se- 

- cond vcdiune of the series entitled India 
since Independence: Studies in the 
Development of the Power of the Indian 
State: Volume 2: Centre- State Relations: 
The Case of the Punjab is currently under 
preparation. 

15 For example, Selig F Harrison, India: The 
Moa Dangerous Decades (Princeton, New 
Jersey; Princeton University Press, 1960). 

16 A glimpse of the amity that prevailed in 
the tdacionship between the centre and the 
states during the first fifteen years of 
independence is provided in the recently 
published correspondence between prime 
minister Nehru and the chief ministers of 
different states. 

17 T V Sathyamurthy, 'Indian Nationalism..’, 
op cit, passim. 

18 &W, for example, Granville ^stin. The 
Indian Constitution: The Cornerstone of 
a Nation (Oxford: Oarendon Press. 1966); 
and Chandra Pal. Sure Autonomy in 
Indian Federalism: Emerging Thends 
(Delhi: Deep and Deep. 1984). 

19 See, for example, P Sundarayya, TNengana 
People's Struggle and its Lessons (Calcutta: 
Desh Raj Chadha, 1972). 

20 PSP in coalition with other minor parties 
(bd pose a challenge to Congress dominance 
in Kerala for a short time, but its leader 
I^ttom Thanu Pillai was bought off by the 
Indian government with the (Governorship 
of the Punjab. 

21 Except in Kerala (1957-59). 

22 Between 1947 and 1966 Punjab included 
the predominantly Hindu Haryana and 
parts of Rajasthan. Since 1966, with the 
re ^wing of state boundaries resulting in 
the creation of Haryana, the Punjab 
became a Sikh majority state by a small 
margin. This margin has since increased. 

23 Ibnsion developed along the two broad 
lines of the various tribal peoples of the 
sprawling north-east region (Assam and 
NEFA) seeking autonomy, and the in¬ 
digenous Xssamese-speaking population 
seeking to free itself of the Bengali 
economic and administrative stranglehold 
on Assam. Over a period of 20 years, the 
north-eastern stretch of the country was 
divided into seven states and union terri¬ 
tories (of which Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram have been conferred statehood 
during the last two years). Assam itsdf 
becoming truncated with tte formation of 
Meghalaya. See T V Sathyamurthy, Na¬ 
tionalism in the Contemporary WbrU: 
Political and Sociological Perspectives 
(London: Frances Pinter, 1983), Caupter 8. 

24 Only in Kerala was a CPI-led government 
framed after the state assemMy election of 
1957 which was prevented Cram completing 
its normal l^islative tram fay the centre at 
the instigation of the national and Pradesh 
Congress organisations. 

25 Hie relatUmship between prime ministers 
Nehru and Shastri on the one hand, and 
on tiw other, tlw diief minitters of the 
larger states of the Indian Union was cor¬ 
dial and more or less equal. In fact, chief 
ministers of states such as Madras, Bern- 
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gietinuty:'| 
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I9dn. Prior to the t9t9 aWs them was 
only one instance of the presidential can- 


accoided meater reject than unfam aMnct 
ministers within the Congress hierarchy. 
See note 17. 

26 See, for example, Pramit Chaudhuri, The 
Indian Economy: Poverty and DevAop- 
ment (London: Crosby Lockwood Staples, 
1979), especially pp 17-75. 

27 Se^ fra example; B H Rumer, Agricultural 
Colonisation in India since Indepettdence 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974), 
especially pp 87-117,211-226, and 261- 298 

28 On the long and fruitfiil d^te on the 
mode of production in Indian agricufture 
which deals with this question, see Alice 
Thorner, ‘Semi-Peudalism or Capitalism? 
Debate on Classes and Modes of Produc¬ 
tion in India', Economic and Political 
Weekly 13 (December 4,11 and 18,1982); 
49-51, pp 1961-1968; 1993-1999; and 
2061-2066. 

29 T V Sathyamurthy, 'Maturity at the Polls..! 
op cit. 

30 T V Sathyamurthy, 'Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam in the Mitict of Dunil Nadu: 
1947-1971’ in B N Pandey (ed). Leadefihip 
in South Asia (London: Asia Publishing 
House; 1977), pp 426-460; R L Hardgrave 
(Jr), The Dravidian Movement (Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1965). 

31 In more recent years, Congressd) fias been 
known to have purchased massive floor 
crossings from opposition parties to the 
Congress prior to the swearing-in ceremony 
of newly-elected state legislatures, 
e g. Haryana (1982). 

32 Sec; for example; Mohan Ram, Maoism in 
India (Delhi; Vikas, 1971). especially 
pp 38-77 and 122-136. 

33 Govemnient of Madras, Jhgwrr on Ce/irre- 
Aotie/Manns ((Chairman: Jusdoe P V Raja- 
mannar), Madras: (Sovemment Press, 
1968. 


didaufs ttomlnatiOa for a seoohd time 
(19SQ being under inner party discussion 
because of Rajentba Pm^s known op¬ 
position to the Hlruhi Cade Bill. Since 
1969, however; there have been at least two 
major occasions on which constitutional 
issues have arisen on the question of the 
correct lelarionship between the president 
and the elected executive. The first con- 

34' The Rajamannar Report should be read 
in conjunction with others such as K San- 
thanam, Union-State Relations in India 
(Bombay: Asia PuMishing House; I960) 
and P B Gajendragadkar, The Constitu¬ 
tion of India: Its PhUomphy and Basic 
Postulates (Nairobi: Oxford- University 
Press, 1969), especially pp 63-88. See also 
T V Sathyamurthy, India Since 
Independence... Vot /..., op cit, pp 68-101. 

35 During the second phase of this period 
(1971-77), chief ministers of Congress nded 
states (eg, Gujarat, Bih8r,_Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Andhra' Pradesh) were 
changed frequently and in an arNtrary 
fashion by the Congress Parliamentary 
Board. During the Indira Gandhi (Mark 
II) government’s rule (1980-84) chief 
ministers in Congress(I)-ruled states (with 
the single exception of Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh of Uttar Pradesh who resigned 
before he was asked to leave) were chang¬ 
ed at the prime minister’s whim. 

36 Thus, desi^te extravagant promises to the 
contrary on the occasion of the centenary 
celebration of the Congress Party 
(December 1985), Congress(l) is yet to 
carry out inner party election at any level. 
It would appear that the party has become 
too sclerotic to submit itself to the upheaval 
of election. 
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MtiM ttw UMiuier in «ttieh H Snniivn 
Reddy wm thought to have hendted the 
qneition of whether or not Jegjiven Ram 
■hoidd be invited to form a government 
when Dnai lost a confidence vote in Lok 
Sabha(l9T9) The second concerns the ma¬ 
jor diffoence of opinion over the role of 
the president between prune minister Rajiv 
Gandhi and president Zail Singh 
(I9S6-1987). See for example the artKie en 
titled ‘The President Deepening Cnsis* in 
tndu Tadcty, May 31. 1987. p 27 

38 See, for example, Achin >4inaik, ‘The 
Indum Left*. New left Review. September/ 
October 1986, No 139. pp 49-70 

39 See R Rajagopidan. ‘Back^und to India’s 
State of Emergency', The Black Liberator 
2 (January I97S-August 1976): 4, 
pp 313'3I9. 

40 ^ Arun Shoune, Symptoms of fascism. 
New Delhi. Vikas. lO^^S 

41 In Ketala and West Boigai, as well as in 
certain parts of Andhra I^desh wheie 
CPI had tong been active m the country¬ 
side, nch peasant dominabon was limited 
by comparison with that in slates such as 
Uttar i^adesb 

42 These parties generally shampioned dif¬ 
ferent caste members of the rural nch 
classes. Thus, in Bihar, the lok Dal cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the lower of the four 
landowning castes (the upper ones being 
served by the Congress Pmty), whilst m 
Andhra Pradesh the Iblugu Ch»am Parts 
reflects on balance the interests of the 
Kamma landowning caste 

43 Even dunng the bnelpenodsdunng which 
they were m office (1967-69 in certain 
states, 1977-80 in the centm smd since 1982 
in certain states), non-left regional parties 
have shown themselves to be incapable of 
oi unwilling to address the proUeins of the 
poorer peasantry and landless labour. Of 
speasd interest u the role played by DMK 
and AlADMK in Ihmil Nadu where, dur 
mg the last twenty years the content of 
politics has been systematically tumpenn- 
ed as a consequence of the indifference 
with which the state govermnent deals with 
the democratic deituuids of the agnculruial 
poor 

44 During the Emergenq; the Congress presi 
dent (Deb Kanta Barua) earned notonety 
by making the statement 'India is Indira 
and Indira is India', a slogan which he was 
to rue afta- the Emergency ended. 

43 See note 36. 

46 Bor example; Lalit Naiayan Muhra 
(mysteriously killed in Samastqwr in 1974). 
Chief Minister A R Antulay of Maha¬ 
rashtra, and Kamalapathi ‘n-ipaUii (until 
recently the ‘working president’ of the 
Congrau(I) Party). Even before Indira 
Gandhi became prime minister, money 
politics was intn^uced m a substantial 
manner by S K Patti, a member of the 
Congress ‘Syndicald. 

47 See, for caampiqlUpuKothari, The Non- 
Party Political Process’, BcoaomK and 
PoBlktd BMcly 19 (Pebruary 4.1984): 5, 
pp 216-224; ‘WiU the State Wither Away?', 
The rUiutmud Whekfy ttf India. July 8, 
1964t pp 844; D L Sheth. 'Grassroots In¬ 
itiate in Imbai’. Eeanomk and PdUtical 
Weekly 19i Pebruary 11. 1984; 6, 
pp 239-262. 


48 New organisations were established for the 
promotion of the dcmocraiic rights and 
civil liberties of the people These base 
remained active since the end oi the 
Emergency (c g, PI'Cl and PUUR) 

49 Dunng the Emergency, Sanjay Gandhi the 
prime minisicr’c son, led such elements 

50 In an intrresting discussion, Sudipia 
Kaviraj aigues that as power has accuniu 
lated in ihe Indian slate, paradoxicalh, in 
stitutions designed to saleguard demociatic 
functioning of the state have weakened In 
this author’s view, this disjuncture between 
the power of the stale and the instttuiions 
ot democrats rule has in no way undci 
mined the ordinary people’s faith in parlia 
mentary institutions and civil and demo¬ 
cratic rights for the citizens or even the 
preference shown by the poweiful ctasse< 
to cling to the luie of the civil constitution 
III limes of crisis See Sudipta Kaviraj, *00 
the Crisis ot l\>htical Institutions in India', 

C ontributioHi to Indian Sociology (k/ev 
Senes) 18 (1984) 2. pp 223 241 

51 1 V Sathyamurthy, ’India since 
Independence A Resvaich *. op cil 

32 With the exception of fayapraVavli 
Narayan who acted as a peacemakc- bet 
wren the querulous partners of the Janata 
leadership; all the others wea busily engag 
ed in publicly undermining each other 
7 tius, prime numstei Morarji Desai, home 
minister Chowdhuty Charan Singli and 
deputy prime minister Jagjivan Ram were 
always at odds with one anothei The 
Janata coalition did not need an enemv to 
destabihst it It acted as its own wont 
enemy Within eighteen montiiv, a foi 
midable parliamentary majority wa' 
whittled down and the niluiH coalitioii nad 
disintegrated into two or three mutually 
hostile coalitions bent on destroying the 
government 

S3 The prime minister of the Janata govern 
ment and deputy prime miiuster Jagjivan 
Ram (as welt as Chowdhury ( haran Singh) 
were reared in the same pobtical tradition 
as their predecessors m office Vhose view 
of centre-state relations was cast m the 
umtary rather than in a loose federal 
mould 

34 Upon Its receiving a big majority in the 
1977 devticm, the Janata government 
dismissed a number of state governments 
where Congress wju in power This con 
trovmial decisions, which was sustained bv 
the Supreme Coui^ was followed by state 
assembly ctccuons m a number of states 
In seve^ states Janata coabuons took 
power In West Bengal and 'f'-ipura 
CPI(M)-led United Left Eront coalitions 
received substantial majorities In Kerala, 
witich went to the polls at the time of the 
parliamentary dectKm (March 1977), dec- 
toral choice had gone against the gram of 
the rest of the country and a Congress-led 
coalition won by a narrow majority 

33 Ifor example, Andhra Pradesh and Kai 
nataKa (and to a lesser degree 
Maharashtra). 

36 ChaiacteristicaHy. the Congress-led An¬ 
dhra Pradesh government blamed the cen¬ 
tral government for foiling to come to its 
rescue when the state was faced with 
famine, floods, drought and other 
dtsaiten. 


37 A SAD kd government was formed m the ' 
Punjab the AlADMk government of 
Iam.l Nculu Kid a hig majoiitv in the llimii 
Nadu legi'laiuc Asvciiibtv 

38 for example qucv'ioiiv relaiing to the 
method and ciittria of allocation of 
resources (oi dcsckipmem, and how ibe in- 
lerests of the regional clav-es and social 
groups represented by the new parties m 
control of federal iiid s'aie possi r should 
bi piessntcd 

39 It vOnvisis of ti» piimt miiintcr and the 
chief rnmivtcfs 

60 V(iih the except tun ol the brief inter¬ 
regnum (1964-60) when I al Bahadur 
Shastri was prime minister 

61 lammu and Kashmir has a Constitution 
of Its own Its special 'latus is re.ogmsed 
in Aiticlc 110 of the Indian Constitution 
See Roop Kishen Bnatt. 'Kashmir Hie 
Politics ot IntcbiaiKui’ ii, Iqfal Narain 
led| Stall I'olitiii in liidu (Meerut' 
Meenakshi Piakaihan 19'76), pp 146-176; 
for a icccni ana:s>l^ of poll >,al changes 
I' that Sensitive -laic, sc» Baliai Pun, 'I un- 
lameniahsm m ka>h nir. I niMiicntation in 
lammu, btunomu md ISthtual Weekly 
22, Mdv 10 1987 27, pp 813-817 

62 In manv uis’ames, as in the case of TelugU 
Disam, tor .xaiiip'e the p.ilitical forces 
that arise out of these motcincats icflect 
the mteresli of nsriou seemcmv of the 
population 

61 lor example, lainail Singh Bhindranwale's 
cmcigencc at a 'cadir ot the tundamen- 
lalisi Sikh mass could not have beeng- 
smooth and sudden wuhoot the collusion 
ot Zail Singh one ol indira Oandhi’S 
clo-esi tollowers 

64 1 he Janata govcnimcnt was brought down 
in lv'*v 1979 III a senes of inoses in which 
Indira Oandhi. preodent Sanjisa Reddy, 
Chowdhurv Charan Singh and Ra) Narain 
were involved, lagjivan Ram who could 
have formed an alternative govermnent 
under Janata was <idchned Chamn Sin^ 
formed a gosenunem which was toppled 
in a fortnight 

63 T V Sathyaniunhv. ‘India’s Punjab Pro¬ 
blem Edging Towards a Solution^’, The 
World Tbdav, March 1986, pp 46-50 

66 ‘Mizoram Vole of Ho|^ (cditoiial), 
Bconamu and Puliticai Heekiv 22, 
R*ruary 28. 1987, ». p 147 

67 The internal dialei tic of the Imlian ruling 
class was reflected in a deepening of the 
horizontal divisions withm it. Janata was 
simply a political icflectiun of the impasse 
which had been reached earlier dunng the 
decade (1972-'''7) iii he intra-iuhng class 
relations between the national industrial 
capital and the agi vultural nch 

68 Sw r V Sathyaiiiurth), ‘Centre-State Rda- 
tions A Pre Election Reckoning', 
Economic and Political Weekly 19 
(September 29, I9t‘4) 38. pp 1692-1693. 

69 The industrial m'll'vy of the goserm'ient 
under George letnandev and its 
agncatlural pohey under Barna'a (and 
Charan Smeh) refleaed the conftictual 
nature of the 'elations between the rival 
segments of the bouigeoisic See Charan 
Singji, India's JUonomic Nightmare (Dettii; 
Allied, 19811 

70 Under the (usi fizc five-year plans, slate 
policy gave great emphasis to bcavry indue- 
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' try which the national industrial bour¬ 
geoisie could not be expected to develop 
out of its own capital resources See Kanjii 
K Sau, India’s Economic Ontwih: Cim- 
stnints and Prospects (Calcutta: Orieni 
Longman, W7)) for a background to these 
developments. 

71 See, for example, Ashok Mitra's three pait 
essay entitled ‘The Legacy of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi', The Illustrated Weekly of India 
(December 13, Decembet 22, 198.' and 
January S, 1986). 

72 See, for example, Achin \Ainaik,' I he Rajiv 
Congress in Search of Siabiltt) ’, New Ijeft 
Aevreie (November/December 1983); 134. 
pp 35-82 (especially pp 55 70 and 76-77). 

7J T V Sathyamurihy. ‘Piloting..^ op cit. 

74 During the 1982-83 period, Abdullah had 
been a key opposition chief minister who 
mustered .suppon for a sustained agitation 
of the states against the ceniic. in the event, 
his government wa.s toppled by Congrevs(i) 
machinations which resulted in detaching 
a clique led by Abdullah’s brother-in-law 
(G M Sadiq) from NC. Overnight the 
government of Jammu and Kashmir 
changed hands and O M Sadiq became 
chief miitisier dependent upon Congtesstl) 
support in the state legislative assembly. 

73 Since )982, Tclugu Oesam in Andhra 
Pradesh and Janata in Karnataka appear 
to have consolidated Iheir position by win¬ 
ning two successive state assembly elec¬ 
tions. In the former case; the clumsy ef¬ 
fort to topple a popular governmeiit gave 
rise to mass protest of unprecedented in¬ 
tensity spreading far beyond the boun¬ 
daries of Andhra Pradesh (1984) 

76 T V Sathyamurthy, ‘Piloting A Nation.^ 
op cit. 

77 The existence of such a targe number of 
legislators belonging to a party exclusively 
devoted to the inlenKts of the rich and mid¬ 
dle peasantry (even though the party has 
been subject to numerous splits based on 
personal rivalries among the leaders and 
particulariy on the question of who should 
s-ioceed diowdhury Cbaran Singh as party 
leader) is itself a hictor contributing to the 
instability of the Congressfl) majority and 
to increased dissidence within the ruling 
patty. 

78 With S B Cbavan as chief minister and 
Sharad Pawar. the CongiesslS) ieadet and 
influential spokesman of the agricultural 
lobby, back in Congies$(l) a brief respite 
has been gained in the conflict between dif¬ 
ferent segments of the dominant elements 
of Maharashtra political economy. But it 
is more than likely that within a brief 
period of time the struggles which have 
persisted in Maharashtra since the mid-7()s 
will resume. 

79 Even in regional parties such as AlADMK 
and IMugu Desam which depend upon the 
charisma of a single leader, a semblance 
of local democracy is observed either in the 
party o^an or in the election of local 
authorities with a modicum of devolution. 

80 'Forward*: ‘Backward’ castes 3:4. 

81 The Economic and Political Weekly, 
VdIs 18,19 and 20 (various Issues), 1983-83. 

82 Ibid. 

83 T V Sathyamurthy, ‘Indian Nationa- 
Hsaa...’, op dt. 

84 T V Sathj^uithy, ‘Piloting...^ op dt. 
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NOTICE 


It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that KALVANI 
BREWERIES LTD., proposes to give the Central Government in the 
Departmertt of Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under 
Sub Section (1) of Section 21 of the AAonopoiies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1969, for substantial expansion of their undertaking. 
Brief particulars of the proposal are as under; 


1. Name and address of the 
Owner of the Undertaking 


Capital Structure of the Owner 
Organisation 


3. Location of the Unit or Division -. 
to be expanded 

4. In case the Expansion relates to 
the Production, Storage. Supply, 
Distribution, AAarketing or Con¬ 
trol of goods, indicate 

(i) Name of the Goods 

(ii) Licensed Capiacity/Turnover : 
before Expansion 

(lii) Expansion proposed 

5. Cost of the Project 


Kdlyani Breweries Limited, 
44, Park Street, First Floor, 
Calcutta-700 016 


Rs. Lacs 
Authorised 
Issued & 

Subscribed 

Kalyani, Dist. Nadia, 
West Bengal 741 23S. 


Equity 

•SO.OO 

21.41 


Beer 

32,731 HL/annum 
167,269 HL/annum 
Rs. 2.86 crores 


6. Scheme of Financing, indicating : Expansion costs will be met 
the amounts to be raised from through Internal generation and 
each source external commercial 

borrowings. 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in 
quadruplicate to The Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, 
Government erf India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from 
the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the pro¬ 
posal and indicating the nature of his intereA therein. 


For KALYANI BREWERIES LTQ, 

JSDHAMIJA 
OiRECTOR. 


Dated: 11-9-1989 
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IT s«« for MampH. Bailii Pitri. (A; aad 
Udayon MUn, ‘Asmoi: All Amm 
Stvdenti’ Unton—Crisu of Identity’. 
BeoHomkM md Political WMcly, 22, 
(Mndi 2S. 1987)- 13, pp 335-53<. 

M Tlf Sadyamurtlw ^atmnalism in the 
Conmmpotary op at. Chipters 2 and 3 

87 T V Sathyamurthy, ‘Problems m Punjab’ 
(an enay in three paru). The Slaiesnun 
(Calrana and Oeihi: December 12.13 and 
lA inSk Tunjab: The Real Problem’ The 
flbatiwd Weekly of India (Bombay* 
March A 1984), pp 36^3. 

88 See; fOr example, Speciar Feature on 
‘Haryana: A Fortress Besieged', India 
Todav 12 (May 16-31,1987) 10, pp 38 43 

89 The Haryana state legislative assembly 
election, along with the West Bengal and 
Kerala polls, woe held (June 17, 1987) m 
the expectation that a spectacular victory 
in It would enable the centre to retrieve its 
fast eroding popularity The mam con¬ 
tenders were the lok Dal(B) led by 
Chaudhurv Devi Lai, a senior opposition 
figure representing the interests of the 
kulaks and the middle peasantry Omned 
by the hugely uiban-bas^ BJP) on the one 
sde, and by Congress(l) on the other (join 
ed in a marriage de tanxenameb^ a lok 
Dafsplmter purporung to represent the in¬ 
terests of the Chowdhury Charan Singh 
dynasty) Even although the Haryana op 
position parties’ campaign suited on >ocal 
issues m general, and on the divergence and 
conflict of mterests between Haryana and 
the Punjah, it soon fanned out to issues 
of national importance on which the 
Haryana eleaorate was called upon to pro 
nounce a verdict. The latter included the 
corrupt and authmitanan behaviour of the 
centre bedevilled as the ruling party then 
was by a mounting catalogue of scandals 
reaching well beyond the pale of national 
politics into the international arena Of 
particular importance to the mam thesis 
argued in this discusnan »the importance 
attached by Chaudhun Devi Lai, during 
the decnon campaign, to rmh and middle 
peasant mterests This was reflected in his 
attack against the central government’s 
modernisation polictes, which he some¬ 
times couched m ‘rural veisus urban' terms 
and on other occasioiis in terms of a con¬ 
flict between the western oriented upper 
class minority and the mass of the people! 
(See; for example, the editorid. Economic 
and Political H^kly, Vol 22, No 23, June 
20, 1987, p 939) The significance of this 
state assembly dection thus went far 
beyond the ctmfines of die Punjab versus 
Haryana issue. One of the mam planks of 
the plufonn of the lok Dal(B) dection 
campaign consisted of a promise to write 
off aU loans under Rt 13,000. In flict, it 
even threatened, albeit for brief moment 
oidy. lo add to the unceriamty prevailing 
in Che constitutional conflict then still 
under way between the prime minister and 
the presMeiU (Zail Singh); fbr. were the op¬ 
position to win a decisive victory in one 
of the hewtlmd states, there could wdl be 
a concerted effon on the part of the non- 
Ldt ^position parties to provoke a split 
within thd ruling party by making use of 
the presidential decthm that was due to 
take place in July 1987. The spectacular 


victory won by Lok Dal (B)-BJP alliance 
even exceeded the 1977 victaty of the 
Janata Fbrty in Haryana Devi Lai’s rperyu 
yalra thus ended in the oodition led by him 
winmng more than 73 per cent of the tmai 
seats, with Lok OaKB) itsdf winmng a 
clear majority in the assembly Con- 
gress(i)'s defeat in Haryana may thus be 
said to have increased the chances of itc 
flilure m the rest of the heartland being 
problematic dunng the interval betwn.n the 
Haryana state assembly election and the 
ninth general dechon due in 1989 

90 See, for example. Special Report on 
'Haryana blcctioii Analysis* A ITdicate 
Balanci', India Thday, 12 (June 113,1987) 

11, pp 32-34 

91 Bengal returned the left Front to 
power with an enhanced majoriiv (and a 
majority foi the CPl{Mj component), 
Kerala returned a Left Front coalition to 
power, defeating the Umted Democratic 
I ront which, under the leadership of C on 
giess(Ij held power from 1982 to 1987, 
Jammu and kashmir returned the National 
Conference under Abdullah's leadership to 
power NC fought the demon with the 
suppoit ot ( ongress(l) 

92 Seminar issues specially devoted to the 
Puntab, entitled 'The Punjab Tangle’ 
ffehruary 1984, No 294) and ‘Puntab 
Pf rspetiists’ (October 19te. no 1261 deal 
with this asiieit of the Puniab insis in 
sesetal i.omributiQns 

93 See T V Sathvamurthy, Nationalism in the 
Coniemporun , up cit 

94 Ibid. ( hap cr 8 

95 f)un»!g the fit)* and ’Os, when \jsam s im- 
poitapie to the inUiaii •vonoms losi with 
the sinking of oil wdb, massive in- 
fluxess ot Bengalis from Eut Pakistan s- 
Bangladesh continued, variously esti 
mated at ore to two million. Bv 1973, 

I he propoiiH i ot indigenous \ssatnesc to 
the io<a' p('t Illation of the slate had drop 
ped to less IIU .1 S(i per cent 

% Along with a stction ot the tribal popula 
tiun, *ea vaiti.n woikcrs as wdl as other 
non AssaiiKst jKOpIc living in the Barak 
valley ol lowii Assam 

97 By 19"9 (Noseiubcr), popular discontent 
in Assam with the centre cry'iaUtsed 
around two student organisations—the AU 
Assam Siudtiu's Union (AASU) and the 
All Assam Ctana Sangram Parishad 
(AAGSP) Between them, the two organi¬ 
sations were able to bring public life to a 
comiUcte ha'* Uv pioiongcd periods Their 
chaHenge to the centre with the suppoit of 
the mass ot the Assamese people bdonging 
to different soao-econcmic groups vras at 
tunes remmiscent of the Mv A liH9 Move¬ 
ment m Ouna 

98 In one area (Nettie) oloiiA many hundreds 
were massacred on dection day. The boy¬ 
cott called by the Assam students in 
Assamese constituencies had been so suc- 
cessftil that in one parliaraentary consti¬ 
tuency only 11 electora turned up to cast 
thdr votes on dection day! 

99 Under it, the centre undertook to ensure 
that all iliogd unffligtants who entered the 
stare during the 1961-71 period (espcdaily 
1966-71) wodd be duenftaachised (though 
th^ mi^t be allowed to stay in the |tate) 
until 1993, and to expd those immiffunu 
who bad ittegally entered Assam across the 


porous Banghdeslt border after the cutoff 
dare of March 23. 1971. 

too AOP contested 117 Aont of a total ot 
12SAsienibly teats and ii Aout of 12 Lok 
Sdiha seats. It won 64 Assembly scan 
ACongresatd 2 3And seven Ldi Sabha seats 
ACongresiAI 4The Umted Minorities 
From AUMF)khkh broke awm) from 
CongressAI Abecause of us oppoution to 
the Assam AcconFkon 17 Assembly seats 
and one Lok Sabha seat AOP, 
CongrctsAIknd UMF gamed 33 per cenA 
23.4 per cent and II per cent of the total 
votes polled respectivdy 

101 See, for example. Udayon Misra, ‘Assam: 
All Assam ^udents’ Umon—Crisis of 
Identity’, fcoaoitiic and MitisOl Weekly 
22 (Match 28. 1987)* 13, pp 333-536. The 
loss of momentum has bm further exacer¬ 
bated by the economic problems caused fay 
the recent floods fAugust-Seplember 1987) 
Sec, for example; ‘Assam Some Boeing, 
Some Flyuig', Economic and Pohtu^ 
Weekly. 22 (September 3-12,1987) 36 and 
37. pp 1315-1316 

102 TWo genres of opposition have thus 
developed—one; oppo'itian m the form of 
Slates governed by parties/coalitions op¬ 
posed to Congiessd) and the other in the 
form of mteriulopposirion in agncuitutal- 
ly important states from nch and middle 
peasant classes irrespective of whether 
thar supporters vote Congressd) or one 
of the peasant paitia The forma has now 
become so entrenched that they express 
opposition to the centre in a more or less 
concerted form through penodic meaings 
of chief mousters of non-Cbngrtssfl) states 
(Madras, Vijayavsada, Calcutta, Srinagar, 
Bangalore dunng ihe 1980-84 period, and 
Ddhiin Aprd 1987) See; for example; this 
author’s ‘Southern Chief Ministers’ 
Meetiug’, Economic and Jb/iucal Weekly, 
18 (Apn! 9. 1983): 15, pp 576-579; Somh 
Ch^ravany ‘Meeung of Chief Mimtters', 
Mamsueam, May 2, 1987, pp 3-4, 34. 

103 The crisis m the relationstap between the 
prraideni nd the prune mmister (1986-87) 
IS without precedmt and holds a portent 
of deep potential significance for the 
Indian Constituoon and ire political ex¬ 
pression No dear anaiyns has yet ap- 
praured about Us nature rod import, but 
a number bf thoughtful observations hare 
been published all the same Sec; for ex¬ 
amine Frabhu Chawia. The Presutent: 
Drespemng Crisis*, India Ibday. May 31, 
1987, p 27. 

104 Recent devdopmentA not only m the states 
lying outside the heartland but also in the 
heartland states such as the Puiuah; 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh would pennt 
in this direction Furthermore; the general 
drift of the potttical implications of the 
main findings of the Sarkana Coaimission 
report, the twists and turns in the poimcal 
processes underiymg the consolidation of 
national opposition to Coogresa(l) around 
the Nahonai FOrum (wM^ includes re¬ 
gional and central oppotiiion parties} In 
general and the Janare Dal (endiiadng dif¬ 
ferent centrist parties of the national op¬ 
position) in particular, and hut but not 
le«t, tlw tendenaes evkkneed by the 
results of the elections to the stole 
legislatire assembiies of Dunil Nadu, 
Nagaland and Kfizoram in January 1989, 
would seem to contain intimations of the 
heraidiiig of a new em in centre-stare rela¬ 
tions on the ere of the next decade. 
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NOTICE 

it is hereby notified for the information of the public that ZUAM AGMO CHfMICALS UMIHO proposes to make an application 
to the Central Government in the Ocpartmert of Company Affaire^ New Delhi, under subsection &!) of Section 22 of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval of the establishment of a new undertaklng/unit/division. 


Brief particulars of the proposal are as under;- 
1. Name and address of the applicant 


2. Capital structure of the applicant CifSanisation 


3, Manasement structure of the applicant organisation 
indica^ng the names of the Directors, including the 
Managing,'wholetime Directors and Manager, if any 


4. Indicate wt'lether the proposal relates to the 
establishment 

of a new undertaking or a new unitAiivision 

5. location of the new undertaking/unit/division 

6. Capital struaure of the proposed undertaking 

« 

7. In case the proposal relates to the production, storage, 
supply, distribution, marheting or control of any goods/ 
articles, indicate: 

i) Name of ^ds/articles 

ii) Proposed licensed capacity 

iii) Estimated annual turnover 

8. In case the proposal relates to the provision of arty 
service state the volume of activity in terms of usual 
masures such as value, income, turnover, ct. 

9. Cost the project 

10. Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to be raised 
from each source 


ZUAftI ASRO CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Jai Kisaan Bhawan, 

Zuarinagar, , 

Goa 403 7§6. 


The capital structure of Zuari Agro Chemicals Ud. is as 
under: 



Rs. in 

Rs. in 

Share capital Authorised 

lakhs 

lakhs 

1,27,50,000 ec^ity shares of 



Rs. 10/ each 

4,25,000 redeemable 
cumulative preference shares 

1,275 


of Rs. 100 each 

Issued and subscribed: 
1,24,26,400 equity shares of 

425 

1,700 

Rs. 10/ each fully paid up 
4,02,180 15% redeemable 
cumulative preference shares 

1,242.64 


of Rs. 100 each fully paid up 
Add: Paid up amount on’ 

402.18 

1,644.82 

forfeited shares 


.06 

’l,644.88 


ZUARI AGRO CHEAAICALS LIMITED, 

The Company is managed by a Board of Directors com¬ 
prising of the following Directors.- 
Mr. K. K. Ktia, Mr. C. A. Corry (Alternate:^. S. Y. Rege), 
Mr. R. R Fitton (Alternate. Mr. C. H. PardiwalaX 
Mr. S. Gopalan (IDBI nominee), Mr. £ F. Guna .(Alternate: 
Mr. D. B. EngincerX Mr. D. M. laws (Alternate: M. H. C. 
Asher), Mr. M. D. Locke &Altemate; Mr. A. R. Wadia^, 
Mr. D. P. AAandelia (Alternate: Mr.' R. AAaheshwari, 
M. S. V. Muzumdar, Mr. R. C Wbrtley. 

AAanager: Mr. R. Kapoor. 

The proposal relates to ^tabiishing a new undertaking 
Zuarinagar, Goa 403 726 

The proposed undertaking will be a part of the applicant 
company whose capital structure is given at above 


Hydrogen Peroxide 
5000 Ts.p.a. (100% W/W) 
Rs. 27.0 crores 
Not Applicable 


Rs. 45 crores 

Internal resources Rs. 15 crores. 

Term loan andAor debentures Rs. 30 crores. 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate; to the Secretary, Department of Company 
Affoirs, Gcvernment of India, Shastri Bhawan. New Delhi within 14 days from the date of publicatton of thieHict|ce, IntiinMins 
his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 

For ZUAM AORO CHEMKAU LIMITID 

& B. SHARMA 

Dated the 2nd day of September 1989. COMPANY SECRETARY 
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Tertiary Sector and Material Product 

Indian Economy, 1950-51 to 1983-84 


Madhusndan Datta 

This paper argues that there has been no signiHcant difference between the rates of growth of NMP and NDP 
for the Indian economy. This has been so in spite of the rapid growth of the ternary sector. In this context the 
paper briefly analyses the implications of the rapid growth of distributi\e trade and transport services for NMP. 
The author tdso takes a quick look at the growth of the services rendered by 'Public Administration and Defence, 
which ate excluded from NMP. 


1 

THE rapid growth of output of the tertiary 
sector in the Indian economy over the plan 
period naturally raises questions legaidtng 
the significance of the phenomenon. Some 
economists hold the view that the net 
domestic product becomes a misieading 
indicator of eocnomic progress of a poor 
country if the tertiary sector grows rapidly 
(Chandra, 1982). The point, however, has 
seldom been dearly elaborated. It has 
sometimes been argued (Katousian, 1970) 
that the rapid growth of public admimstra- 
tion in most less develop^ countries is not 
always dictated by concern for economic 
progress. If we grant the above argument, 
a part of the output of Uie tertiary sector 
m^ be considered as having no contribu* 
tion to tlw growth potential of the economy. 
While it is diflicult to arrive at a precise 
estimate of this part, it is in ail probability 
only a small fraction of the total output of 
the tertiary sector. But, for this reason, 
should one consider the rapid growth of the 
tertiary sector as a whole, undesirable? Or, 
more spedftcally. should one consider 
the rapid growth of transport, trade and 
bank services in the Indian economy as 
undesirable? 

The present paper examines the above 
questions in the background of a study of 
the growth of net material product in India 
over 1950-51 to 1981-82. Section II of the 
paper briefly discusses some aspects of the 
notion that NMP is better than NDP as an 
indicator of economic progress of an LDC. 
In tUs context, the next section shows how 
the growth of distributive trade in India is 
intimately linked with the growth of material 
production. Sectioru IV and V examine 
respectivdy the growth of different sub¬ 
sectors of the tertiary sector and its im{dica- 
don fbr the idadve growth of NMP and 
NDP of the Indian economy over the 
reference p«iod. Section VI tate a critical 
look at the growth of the sub-sector ‘Public 
Administration and Defenod; which is 
eaduded from NMP, over the reference 
pniod. The last section'summarises the 
major findinp of the study 

n 

The most cardinal needs of the masses of 
a poor country, lbqd> clothing and shelter, 
am all material gooda Fbither, capittd goods 


required for the generation of productive 
capacity are abo material goods Consump¬ 
tion services' do not play a direct role 
either in the mdintenance of the population 
or in the rapid growth of the economy 
It IS from this consideiauon that some 
economists hdve viewed the rapid growth ot 
the tertiary (oi services) scctoi in India as 
rather undesirable, and they have suggested 
that NMP should be considered as more 
meaningful than NDP as an index ot 
economic progress of an LDC.* 

The point that is often missed is that the 
value added in the tertiary sector does not 
constitute the ditference between NDP and 
NMP. NMP IS the unduplicated aggregate 
value of mateiial goods produced m an 
economy. It is impoitant to note that a large 
pan of the value-added in the tertiarv sec¬ 
tor IS incorporated into the value ol material 
goods 

liet us elaborate the point. In the Matenal 
Products System (MPS) the whole piocess 
extending from extraction of resources troin 
nature to their processing and distribution 
to the final users is considered as ‘pioduc 
uon’ (UNFCb, 1959). Obviously, distributive 
trade and the major part of transport ser 
vices constitute part of material ptoductio’' 
The rationale for the popular distaste tor 
trade ii. India arises from the resentment 
against the coroenng and hoarding ot goods 
and of blackmarketing and profiteering as 
a result of sudi cornering. It needs to be 
remembered in this context that incomes 
arising from such activities do not in anv 
case enter into the official estimates of the 
net domestic product. A large part of ser¬ 
vices under the category ‘finance, credit and 
insurance* is also included in material pro¬ 
duction and, hence, NMP.* W; will see 
below that the above services constitute the 
major part of the tertiary sectoi oi the 
Indian economy. While the requirement of 
the above servicra per unit of material pro¬ 
duction depends, to some extent, on the 
pattern of industrial organisation, we may 
sgy that the above services are goierally com¬ 
plementary to material production. Before 
we explain this point in the next section by 
taking the example of the growth of trade 
services in India over the plan period, we will 
contend below thtt geographical speciahsa- 
tkm of production, leadii^ to higher require¬ 
ment of transport services per unit of pro¬ 
duct, does not distort the signiflcance of 


NMP (ai constant prices) as an index of 
material production of a country 
Let us consider the hypothetical case of 
a countiy with two regions—A and B—a 
thousand miles apart Irt, in situation i, 
both the regions be just self sufficient, so 
that there is no trade between the two. Now 
let in situation II, region A specialise in 
agriculture while region B specialises in 
manufacturing. Suppose, as a result, the 
volume ot both agricultural and manufac- 
tui ing products going to final users just dou¬ 
ble Then NMP at constant prices in situa¬ 
tion 11 should be twice that in situatkm 1. 
Of course, one has to remember that a 
precondition of this specialisation (and the 
consequent doubling of output) is the ex¬ 
istence of transport and trade Such services 
thus facilitate the growth of output In situa¬ 
tion II a lot of goods have to be transported 
between the 'wo regions. TIus adds a new 
element to the overall cost (and therefore the 
price) of the products. It may be noted that 
in the new situation prices of products may 
move either way dep^ing on factor prices, 
irrespective of miy economy of scale and 
even without the additional transport cost. 
Here we simply assume that prices of all 
goods I ise by 10 per cent because of tbe ad¬ 
ditional cost on Ibis account Thus in situa¬ 
tion II NMP at current prices rises by 


lAUE 1- INTEKMEOIATE TRADE PER UNIT dV 
VAiUE Added in Major Sectdu 


War 

(1) 

Primary 

Sector 

(2) 

Secondary 

Sector 

(3) 

Servtees 

Sector 

(4) 

I9«8.«9 

1.28 

23.a 

1.91 

1973-74 

1J2 

23.44 

2.53 

1979-80 

289 

42il0 

3.93 


Note. Coefficients for 1979-80 ajJiMar to be 
non-oompaiable wkh thoae of dK two 
otlwr years. Retathre magnitudei of 
the coeffleiems for ril the diree 
matnees, however, seem to be 
comparable 

Sources- i) Ceniial Statistka) Organisation 
[1978 and 1981], ‘Input-Output Ihut- 
sactiofis’ for 19d8-«» and 1973-74, 
Notional Accounts StutisOes. 
ii) Planning Corafflission (1983], 
‘Input-Output TtansactioBs, 1979-80’, 
A lichnical Note on the Draft Sixth 
Plan. 
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comething close to 120 per cent compared 
to that in ntuation I, assuming the inputs 
to be only marginal Clearly, a part of this 
growth IS illusory; transport services are 
incorporated into material goods the volume 
of which has iiKieased by just lOl) per cent. 
When current price NMP is deflated tor the 
price rise, we t^tain constant price NMP in 
situation II as just double that in situation 
1. Had thetranspoit margin been higher the 
share of transport services in the value 
generated in matenal production would also 
be higher; but that would, nevertheless, leave 
constant price NMP at just double the level 
of that in situation i. Thus the lapid growth 
of transport service (and, bv ihe same logic, 
other material set vices) docs not distort the 
significance of NMP as an index of 'material 
progress' ol a countrj (icter in tins context 
to Chandra, 1982, p The relevance of 
the above example for the development ot 
the Indian economy as obvious. Now-a-days 
a lot of foodgrains is transported from 
Punjab and Haryana to distant parts of the 
country, but this was not the situation during 
the SOs or the early 60s. 

Ill 

In order to understand the compiemen 
tarity between distributive trade and material 
production we would divide trade services 
into two parts—intermediate trade and final 
tndc. intemiediate trade is related to trade 
in material inputs of production while final 
trade is relat^ to trade in final goods. In 
India, the share of distributive trade in NDP 
at factor cost increased roughly from 8 per 
cent in 19SO-51 to 12 per cent in 1983-84. 
Rougn calculations based on the input- 
output transactions matrix of the Indian 
economy (Central Statistical Organisation, 
1978) for 1968-69 shows that the aggregate 
value added in trade services was almost 
equally divided between its two parts. 

It would be useful to indicate the CSO 
mediod of estimauon of constant price value 
added in trade services before we go into the 
explanation for its growth. The estimate for 
Um benchmark year (1970-71) is obtained on 
the basis of d^led surveys (though the 
geographical coverage of thex surveys is not 
complete). Annual constan' price estimates 
for diHierent years are obtained by blowing 
up the benchmark estunate by volume 
indices (which are nothing but aggregates of 
constant pnee values) of commodities 
bandied by tmders in the respective years. 
Clearly the CSO estimates of value added 
in trade discount for not only the rise in 
prices of commodities but also for secuUu 
changes in trade margins for different 
commodities.* 

We may now trace the link between trade 
and material production in the Indian 
economy over the reference period. We note 
that material input (and hence intermediate 
trade) requiiement per unit of value added 
is not the same in all branches of produc¬ 
tion. Ihhle 1 shows that intermeifiate trade 
coefficient for the secondary sector is many 


times higher than those for ttm primary arid 
the tertiary sectors during all the three years 
for which criiservations are available. We also 
know that over the decade starting from the 
mid-i9S0s the share of the secondary sec¬ 
tor in ODP at factor cost (at 1970-71 prices) 
incicased lapidly—roughly from 14 to 22 per 
cent Thereafter, this share remained stag¬ 
nant. 1 his relative expansion of the secon¬ 
dary sector must have tiused the share of 
intermediate trade in NDP. Apa«l from the 
relative expansion of the secondary sector 
another tactor also worked to raise the share 
of intermediate trade in NDP. The value of 
material input per unit of the value oi out¬ 
put in almost all the branches of registered 
manuiauunng sectoi increased over the 
decades of the 60s and the 70s (Ikble 2, da'a 
tor the SOs are not available) 1his, 
obviously, led to an incieasc in the inter¬ 
mediate trade coefficient for the secondary 
sector over the period concerned. Fhis obser 
vation IV supported by Thble I. though the 
extent of the increment in the coefficient bet 
ween 1973 74 and I980-81, as shown by the 
table, may not be fully explained by the 
above phenomenon' 

Wc may now briefly consider the 
behaviour of the share of final trade in NDP 
A change in the composition of coni 
modules for final use should affect the final 
trade share, it has been observed (Datta, M, 
I988 pp 17-4I) that while only about one- 
third of the total demand for foodgrains is 
distributed through traders, the corrrspon- 
diiig proportion for non fond final material 


'''' tMu ’ 

htoN-fkXmOlUUM PINAL MidglltaL OOODS* AS 
Percentaobs of Oaosa Dombsik Pnopucr 
(AT Market Prices of 1979-71) 


Yfear 

(1) 

Foodgrairui 

(2) 

NFM** 

(3) 

Ratto 
CoiZ: 
Col 3 
(4) 

19S9-S1 

34.0 

43.3 

44-M 

I9SS-S6 

33.2 

444 

43:57 

196961 

31.0 

4621 

4060 

1963-66 

26.1 

48.4 

3S6S 

1970-71 

270 

48 8 

3664 

197,S-76 

2S.2 

49.5 

3466 

1980-81 

22.0 

SU 

30:70 

1983-84 

20.0 

334 

27:73 


Noter. * The table gives only rough estimates. 
The value of non-foodgnins (Inai 
material goods has been appran- 
imated by deducting fiom ODP values 
of foodgrains and coosumptimi ser¬ 
vices which include passenger 
transport, consumption of dectiicity, 
real estate, ‘public admiiiistnuion and 
defence' and other community and 
personal services. 

*• NFM * Non-foodgrains final 
material goods. 

Source- 'Input-Output Dansactions, 1973-74’; 
‘Income and Outlay Accounts of Ad¬ 
ministrative Departments’ and ‘Disag¬ 
gregated Statements On the Output of 
Agriculture’; Central Statistical 
Orgamsation, National Accounts 
Statistics. 1979, 1981, 1986. 


Tame 2: Material Inixjt-Oross Output Ratios in Registered Manurvcturinc Sscior 


(AT 1960 Prices), Sei eiteo Years 


(percentage^ 


SI Industry 

No 

(1) 

1960 

(2) 

1970 

(3) 

1980 

(4) 

1 Chemicals and chemical products 

662 

69.6 

77J 

2 Cement 

67.2 

69.8 

77.8 

3 Iron and sled 

69.0 

69.7 

77.7 

4 Non-ferrous basic metals 

77.2 

71.0 

83.0 

S Electric light and power 

56.2 

43.7 

384 

6 Machinery (except dectricai) 

85.7 

68.4 

72.7 

7 Electrical machinery, etc 

66.7 

70.2 

75.0 

8 Ship building and repairing 

51.9 

38.2 

394 

9 Rail road equipment 

53.0 

60.7 

374 

10 Motor vehicles 

72.6 

73.0 

745 

11 Repair of motor vehicles 

38.4 

67.9 

76.3 

12 Metal products (except machinery and 




transport equipment) 

71.5 

73.1 

74.3 

13 RuUier products 

63.1 

70J 

80.3 

14 Petroleum 

39.8 

78.3 

94.8 

IS Structural day products 

304 

5SJ 

624 

16 Spiiming, weaving and finishing of textiles 

66.4 

71,5 

7X1 

17 PidiA paper and paper producu 

66.4 

63.0 

724 

18 MUceUaneous fo^ produMs 

834 

89.4 

906 

19 Ibbacco manuflictute 

796 

73.6 

794 

20 -Svigpr Ctftories and refineries 

78.4 

79.7 

8XS 

21 Basic goods industries (si nos 1 to 5) 

67.0 

645 

73.3 

22 Crph** goods industrtes (si nos 6 to 12) 

6S.9 

69.6 

73.1 

23 Intermediete goods industries (d nos 13 to 13) 

614 

725 

88.8 

24 Consumer goods industries (d nos 16 to 2101 

73.0 

76.1 

76.4 

25 All industries 

69.9 

70.7 

754 


Sourer. Central Statistical Organisation, BuUelln No 180/9. 1984. 
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tAltl4i VaiW AM)inw^3QM«ui#ntM 
Sfimc»* M PROraRTKIN TC> OllOW 
PmoucT AT F/ctor Ootr (I 910 > 7 I Prk») 


{pmtnlatt^ 


War 

0) 

Proportion 

m 

1950-91 

15.0 

1951-52 

15.1 

IM2-53 

14.9 

1953-54 

144 

1954-55 

144 

1955-56 

14.7 

1M6-57 

14.4 

l»7-58 

15.2 

1998-59 

14 8 

1959-60 

151 

196061 

14.8 

1961-42 

15 0 

1962-63 

I9J 

1963-64 

15 6 

19644iS 

15 3 

1969-66 

16.6 

196647 

171 

196748 

163 

1968-69 

16 4 

1969-70 

16.1 

1970-71 

16.1 

1971-72 

16.1 

1972-73 

16.4 

1973-74 

15J 

1974-75 

154 

1975-76 

168 

1976-77 

16.6 

1977-78 

16.7 

1978-79 

17.3 

1979-80 

18.0 

19^1 

I9BI42 

17.6 

174 

198243 

18.5 

1983-84 

18J 


Notr. * Connimpiioo services in this table in- 
dudes consumption of dectrichy. 
passemerttinspoit, leal estate; ‘public 
adminlstnlion and defence'and Yxber 
community and personal services*. 

Sourer. Centrd Statistical Orianisation. No- 
lloiml Aceounta Statistia, 1979, t9SI 
and 1986. 


goods is consktendily higher. Therefon; a 
gradual decline in the share of foodgrains 
in total value of final material goods 
(Ihble 3) would tend to raise the share of 
final traik in NDP This influence, however, 
might be offset if the share of final material 
goods Itself in the aggregate value of ail final 
goods and services (GDP) declined rapidiv 

Thble 4 shows that value added in con 
sumption services as aproportion of GDP 
at factor cost incrcasetr rather significantly 
only over the last one decade of the period 
under study But for the whole period under 
study, cleailv the decline was not .haip 
enough to offset the positive influence on 
the final trade share caused by shai p decline 
in the proportion of foodgrains m final 
material goods bo, it appears that the I in il 
trade share iti NDP increased in India is a 
result of the change in the composinon ot 
linal demand 

We conclude fiom our discussion in iht 
present section that the inclement iii >1 c 
share of tiade in NDP at constant prices in 
India ovei the period I9S0 SI to 1981 84 was 
caused by changes in the sphere ot material 
production these changes relate to the 
structure ol linal demand and the related 
industrial structure oi the economy 

AV 

In India the share of the tertiarv sector 
in NDP at (actor cost (at 1970-71 pi ices) 
increased from 24 2 per cent in 19S0-51 to 
37.9 per cent in 1983-84 (Ihble S) During 
this period the sub-sector ‘ (bade. Hotels and 
Restaurants' contributed about onc-third'' 
of the value added in the sector ‘Transport 
and Commumcations’ was another major 
sub-sector Throughout the reference period 
this suh-sector accounted for about one 
sixth of the income originating in the ter 
tiary sector A smaller but very ra|»dly grow 
ing sub-sector was ‘Banking and Insurance*, 
its comnbutiun to the value added in the ter¬ 
tiary sector increased from just 3 9 to 79per 
cent over the reference period. We observe 
from the table that the combined share of 


the three above sub-sectors was rougMy 56' 
per cent of the aggregate value added hi the^ 
tertiary sector. 

The two sub-sectors, ‘Dwellings Real 
Estate, ctef and ‘Other ^rvices* (compna- 
ing miscellaneous personal and community 
services) logether contributed a tittle more 
than one third ol the net product of the ttr-' 
iidiy sector ir, 1950-Sl. but *he share steadily 
declined to rc.K;h a low of just one-flfUl in 
1981 84 I he share of ‘Public Admintera- 
lion and l>efcncc’ (PA and D), on the other 
hand, doi'hicd—from 117 to 23.5 per 
cent osci ihc same period Wr have alre^ 
in Ju.ii( d ih i> almost the whole of the sahie 
added IP ‘Trade. Hotels and Restaurants’ 
should hr iiicoipi'rated into NMP As for 
trin>pnn sets tecs, it should, in prtneipfe^ 
be divided into two pans -goods and 
p.assenecr truiispori Income originating in 
goods transpori should he wholly induded 
in NMP Hi" the treatment of passenger 
irancpoit tnvolsrs st.me problem. In any 
cl at, practic.il ditfic ultics in making separate 
rsiiniaies tor goods a*id passenger tiantport 
h.is led must so-ialist countries to include 
the whole ul income generated from traitt> 
port into NMP Similar remarks may aiw 
be made of mcome from communicationi 
sersivcs Vgain, almost the whole of value 
added in banking and a large part of that 
from insurance services are indudcd in 
NMP Keeping the above points m view, we 
may suggest that over (he period under 
study, about half of the value added in the 
tertiaiv se> tor of the Indian economy, as a 
rough .ipproximation, formed pan of NMP. 
('(early, even those who advocate the use of 
NMP, 'ather than NUP. as an index of 
‘economic pr.igress’ cannot hold the rapid 
growth ot the trrtiarv ‘cctot of the Indian 
economy as cntirciv undesirable. 

V 

in view ot the aoovc discussion it shouhi 
be interesting to studv (he relative growth of 
NMP and NDP of the Indian economy over 
the reierence period We have computed 
thiec senes ot estimates of NMP for the 
Indian economy- one at current prices and 
two at constant prices The disaggregated 
tables of NDP as given in CSO publications 
have been used to deiivc these estimates. Out 
estimates do not exai tiv conform to the UN 
guideline for obtaining NMP from SNA 
data. This is because the breakdown of 
activities in the CSO data is not deuuted 
enough for the purpose 

The most important source of divergence 
from the UN guideline is the inclusion of 
non-business related passenger transport in 
NMP Other source ol divergence aie foihires 
to determine (he proportions, (ot min- 
mumcation and banking services,* which 
cannot be treated as mpuls tomatenal pro¬ 
duction 1 he whole of these services have 
been included in our estimates. Further, 
though the services of hotels belong to the 
non-matenal sphere, these have been 
included m oiu estitpak because the CSO 


Tabu S: Nit Product Omoimatino in the TeitnAinr Secroa ami Its Sub-Secidxs 

AT 1970-71 Prices 

(penmtage duinoution) 


War 

0) 

IhulA 

etc 

(2) 

Ikansport. 

etc 

(3) 

Banking 

and 

Insurance 

(4) 

Public 

Adminis¬ 

tration 

(5) 

Dwriluigs, 
Real Estate; 
etc 
(6) 

Other 

Services 

(7) 

Aggregate 

Tbtiary 

Sectm* 

(8) 

1950^51 

34.9 

134 

34 

11.7 

106 

25.9 

100(24.2) 

1955-96 

344 

174 

44 

10.6 

94 

23.3 

100(26.0) 

I960« 

364 

144 

S.1 

124 

94 

22.3 

I00(»i4) 

1965-66 

37.1 

IS4 

54 

13.9 

94 

18.7 

100(30.9) 

1970-71 

374 

154 

64 

154 

9.9 

154 

100(30.3) 

1975-76 

364 

154 

64 

174 

94 

14.7 

100(317) 

191041 

334 

134 

74 

209 

94 

13.3 

100(35.3) 

1983-84 

334 

144 

7.9 

234 

84 

124 

100(37^ 


Nom * Figures In pnnmheses show net product ot the tertiary sector as percenuge of NDP 
■tflniorcoiR 

Sourer. Cwmigi mi tonal Accounts Statistka, January IM9, February 

1982, and Jnmuury IMd! 
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does not provide any separate estimate of 
value added m this sector Thus our 
estimates have i stn ill upivaid bias as com 
pared to ihose one would obtain from stt ict 
observance oi the UN mnddinc 

An impoilant point reyiulmg our 
estimates is that untite* the geneial prac 
tice,'’ these art at la< toi ».ost Sincf indiiect 
tax revenue is raised mostiv iioni niaieiial 
products the shd^v ot N vIP m NDP will be 
highei tor marKct price esiiniitc than tor 
factor cost tstim> its \\t m ly note that tht 
former csl'inate unlit the lattir ont, will 
also reiltct thoiigts in the latio ot indirctt 
tax revenue to NDP I hetefoic it appears 
that the factor cost estimates aic more 
suitable fot the studs ol lelativt growth rstes 
of NMP and NDP 

Now we come to i couiptrison of our 
estimates of NMP with those ot NDP 
presented b> CSO labic 6 implies that i,ur 
rent pnte estimates ot consumption services 
expressed as a propo>rion of NMP docs not 
have any unifoini trend over the first decade 
under study This proportion sliows i 
uniformtv declininp trend over the next tif 
tet 1 years, the tiend being nveised during 
the rest of tnc pr < lod under s udv However 
the onslant luict estimates loughiv show 
a rising trend ove' the ciiii'c ptr od under 
study (Tables 7 and xi though this taiid w is 
comparat vely wesk dumg the XOs 

The trend, whether at cun rent or at con 
stant prices was not sufficiently strong to 
make any substantial impact on the relative 
rates of growth of NMP and NDP (Table 9) 
except during the last few years wh'n the 
Indian ceonomv expeni need a rather sharp 
incfcase m the share ot services in NDP *® 

Ihble 9 shows that ovet the three decades 
there wxs no significant diffen nee between 
the growth rates of the two aggregates at cur 
rent prices, howesei that the growth late of 
NMP (at constant piiwcs) was marginally 
smaller than that of NDP But it is not dear 
that the constant pi ice csumatcs provide a 
more reliabie picture particularly b^ause the 
official method of estimation of value added 
at constant pnecs tn PA snd D is open to 
question \ve will discuss this pomt m detail 
in the ncx section 

VI 

Prior to the publication of its new senes 
(with 1980 8] as base) the CSO obtained the 
constant price value added in PA and D 
from the current price estimates after ad 
justing the latter for allowances granted to 
employees specifically on account of rises 
in the cost of living (CSO, 1980) The 
implicit assumption in this procedure, ob 
vlously, IS that increments in emplovees com 
pensauon, other than dearness allowances, 
represent rises in labour productivity I he 
above approach has been mnsed in the new 
senes The new approach is to deflate the 
oinent pnee estimates by the consumer 
index for industrial workers (Oatta Roy 
Chewdhury, t1988) 1 his has to a sharp 
deduiein the rate of growth of value added 


(at constant pnoa)in the sector ascomtttred 
to the growth rate in the old senes (wi'h 
19*^0 )1 as base) The new aniroach implies 
that any mciemcnt in real wage in the sec 
tor reflects productivity increment Both the 
old and the new approaches may be parti 
culailv objectionable tn view ot the argu 
mtnt that increments in employees compen 
sition in the Nuh sector reflects mciemcnt m 
produclivitv in the industrial (technologically 
progressive) sector (Baumol, I, 1967) 
Since value added in PA and D consists cn 
t icly of emplovees compensation, its incie 
mcni even when quite unrelated to produc 
tivitv rise leads to increment m value added 
III the sub sector and also in NDP In other 
aciisities, however, a wage hike does not 
generally lead immediately to commensurate 
increment in value added m the 'ictivity 
(because ot uncertain response ot prices and 
ciuantilies) nor does the wage hike iicccsaritv 
lead to an increment in NDP in real terms 
This underlines the need for special caution 


in the Mthmfietn it vafiA 
PA and D 

In fact. It we assume that productivity m 
government administration did not change 
over time, then in order to obtain the cons¬ 
tant pi ICC value added in BA and D the index 
of money wage of government employees 
should be the appropriate deflator of cur¬ 
rent price value added However, the 
assumption may not be entirely valid Even 
if the average educational standard of 
government emplovees remains unchanged 
(though we do not have ready and reliable 
data on this) over the reference period, the 
efficiency m government administration 
should perhaps, increase over time through 
experience (learning by doing**) A numb<‘r 
ot other tactors also (e g, the use of modem 
equipment, the standard of ethics, etc) 
should influence the elflciency Ihusitisncrt 
easv to provide a ready solution to the pro¬ 
blem ol measurement of productivity in PA 
and D 


TxMt 6 

Nci Domesiic Prooucs and Nrr MAfFRixt Product at Fattor Cost 

(CtiRRtNi pRters) 

(As Weton) 

Year 

NDP 

NMP 

3 Tfesriy Moving Tbtal 
NDP NMP 

Difference 
NDP over 
NMP. 
Percent 

1948 49 

87 

73 




1949 50 

90 

77 

273 

231 

180 

1950-SI 

96 

81 

286 

243 

17 8 

I9S1 52 

100 

85 

294 

249 

180 

1952 5T 

98 

83 

303 

257 

181 

1955 54 

105 

89 

299 

251 

191 

1954 55 

96 

80 

301 

251 

199 

1955 56 

too 

83 

309 

257 

202 

1946 57 

113 

95 

327 

272 

202 

1957 58 

114 

95 

353 

295 

197 

1958 59 

126 

106 

370 

308 

200 

1959 60 

130 

108 

389 

329 

184 

1960 61 

133 

115 

404 

344 

174 

196162 

141 

121 

423 

364 

162 

1962-63 

149 

128 

461 

396 

164 

1963 64 

170 

147 

521 

430 

15 8 

196465 

201 

175 

530 

500 

160 

1965 66 

208 

179 

650 

562 

157 

1966-67 

241 

208 

732 

634 

155 

1967-68 

283 

247 

813 

706 

15,2 

1968 69 

288 

2S0 

891 

774 

131 

1969 70 

319 

277 

954 

831 

148 

1970 71 

347 

303 

1036 

901 

15J) 

1971-72 

370 

321 

1124 

978 

14.9 

1972-73 

407 

354 

1285 

1124 

14J 

1973 74 

SOB 

449 

1313 

1330 

138 

1974-75 

597 

527 

1729 

1521 

13.7 

1975-76 

623 

545 

1890 

1634 

14J 

1976-77 

670 

583 

2051 

1790 

144 

1977-78 

758 

662 

2240 

1931 

148 

1978 79 

813 

706 

2455 

2130 

15J 

1979-80 

884 

761 

2752 

2399 

15.7 

198061 

toss 

911 

3159 

2726 

ISS 

1981-82 

1220 

1034 

3616 

3117 

IM 

1982-83 

1341 

1152 

4149 

3574 

Ifcl 

1983-84 

1388 

1368 

— 

— 

— 


Sowreer t) CSCk EsttnuM efNathm^ /neome, Ihbruary, 1964 (New DeUii). 

l t) CSOl Natuuml Accounts Staititks, Maidi 1975 (disaggiegatril uMas). New MU. 

lu) CSO, Nattonal Accounts StaHstks, October 197^ Jaauaiy 1979 aad Jamasy 1984, 
January 1996, New Ddhi 
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’ |»tiwdwteeof 
ilmpie way out may be to use the cumnt 
price share of the sub-sector in NDP at fac¬ 
tor cost for the corresponding share at con 
stant prices It may be said in defence of this 
/approach that srith economic growth while, 
on the one hand, the tax base expands, the 
demand for administrative services, on the 
other hand, also increases " Thus in the 
course of ecmiomic developnwnt the govern 
ment would be under pressure not only to 
enhance employees’ compensation,'^ but 
also to expand admimstrative services 
Therefore; the current price share of PA and 
D m NDP at factor cost mt^ not be entirely 
devoid of a notion of the volume of services 
rendered by the sub-sector We have ap 
(died the method suggested above to estimate 
constant price value added in PA and O 
ThMe 10 shows our estimates and the cor 
responding CSO estimates Wb find that the 
share of P4 and D in aggregate value added 
m the tertiary sector increased over the three 
and a half decades under study (col S) But 
the increment is much less sharp than that 
shown by the corresponding CSO estimates 
(col 4) The difference betweoi the two 
estimates may be seen from cols 2 and 3 of 
the table Clearly, our estimates lead to a 
downward revision of constant price NDP 
at factor cost after 4970-71 and a slight 
upward revision before 1970-71 This means 
a marginal fall in the growth rate of NDP 
Clearly, the above exercise impbes that there 
IS praojcally no difference between the rates 
of growth of NMP and NDP (at constant 
prices) over the period under study, if we 
make suitable adjustments to derive the net 
output of PA and D at current prices 

VII 

We may sumnuunse the nuQor findings of 
the study as foUows 

1 The growth of the tertiary sector at a rate 
higher than that of NDP does not 
necessarily unply the gromh of NMP at 
a r^ loirer t^ that of NDP 

2 Certam services, like tiade and transport, 
are comidenientary to matenal produc 
lion. Thegiawth of trade ser^ces in India 
over 1950-Sl to 1983-84 has responded to 
changes m the structure of matenal 
production 

3 The official estimate of the rate of growth 
of value added (at constant pnees) m 
’Pttbtac Adnunistnition and Defence’ in 
India has an upward bMC Hus has led to 
a similar bias in the official estimate of 
the oomspondiog growth mte for the ter¬ 
tiary sector. 

4 A nudor part of the value added m the 
tertiary sector of the IndiaB economy con- 
stitwies • part of NMP AfUr some revi¬ 
sion for ^ bbu u the offidai estimates 
of value added m’Pubtic Admimstiation 
and Ddlniee^ there is piacticaily no dif- 
flaneooe betweea the iMes of growth of 
NMP and NDP (whether at curieiit or at 
omtsiaat piloci) in India owr the period 
oiwcied by tha study. 


Notes 

{the author is grateful to his leather 
M K Rakshit for comments on various points 
discussed in ihc paper He is also gi rttiul i > 
an anonymous referee for useful eoninii iiisj 

I By consumptiOD services we mean those ser 
vices which do not dirtctly take pan in the 
process of material produaion F samples 


Of such services are general go*etRa.em ad 
muusuation, defence, educmron, health, cin 
The importance of such services in creating 
a healthy socio cultural atmosphere u not 
in doubt But the point here is that a rapid 
growth ot such services may not be an 
essential condition for the rapid growth of 
an economy m its early stages of develop¬ 
ment cl Hum, C L [1966] 


Table 7 NRP anl NMP (at I actor Cosrr 1970 71 Paicu 

(As tX) enm) 


War 

NDP 

NMP 

3 Warly Movins Ibul 

NUP NMP 

Difference 
NDP over 
NMP, 

Per Cent 

I960 61 

243 

215 




196162 

250 

222 

747 

661 

130 

1962-63 

254 

224 

771 

682 

130 

1963 64 

267 

236 

809 

715 

131 

1964 65 

288 

255 

826 

728 

13 5 

196S66 

271 

237 

831 

”'29 

140 

1966.67 

272 

237 

840 

-35 

14 3 

1967-68 

297 

261 

874 

’63 

14 2 

1968-69 

305 

267 

926 

813 

13 9 

1969 70 

324 

285 

976 

855 

14 2 

1970-71 

W 

303 

1023 

894 

144 

1971 72 

352 

306 

1046 

90“ 

15 2 

1972 73 

346 

299 

1062 

919 

15 6 

1973 74 

364 

3|S 

1076 

929 

15 8 

1974 75 

366 

315 

1132 

978 

14 7 

1975 76 

402 

348 

1171 

1011 

15 8 

1976-17 

404 

348 

1246 

1079 

15 5 

1977 78 

440 

383 

1308 

1134 

15 3 

1978 79 

464 

403 

1343 

1155 

163 

19’»9 80 

438 

370 

1374 

ir2 

17 2 

1980-81 

472 

399 

1406 

1186 

18 5 

itel-82 

496 

417 

1481 

1242 

192 

1982 83 

513 

426 

1561 

1302 

200 

1983-84 

554 

459 

— 

— 

— 


Sources- CSO, Nation^ Accounts Statanes, February 1980, January. ItW, January 1984, January 
1986, New Delhi 


Table B NDP and NMP (at Faoor Coar), I960 61 PRices 

(As VbcfOft) 


War 

NDP 

NMP 

3 Warty Moving Total 

Difference 




NDP 

NMP 

NDP over 






NMP. 






Per Cent 

1950-51 

91 

79 




1951-52 

93 

80 

280 

242 

15 7 

1952-53 

96 

83 

291 

252 

IS 5 

1953-54 

102 

89 

303 

263 

15 2 

1954-55 

lOS 

91 

316 

2-’4 

13 3 

1955-56 

109 

94 

329 

285 

154 

1956-57 

115 

lOU 

336 

291 

IS 3 

1957-58 

113 

97 

330 

302 

15.9 

1958-59 

122 

105 

339 

310 

15 8 

195960 

125 

107 

380 

328 

159 

196041 

133 

IIS 

396 

342 

158 

196143 

138 

119 

412 

355 

161 

1962-63 

141 

121 

427 

367 

163 

1963-64 

149 

127 

449 

386 

163 

1964-65 

160 

137 

461 

394 

170 

1965-66 

132 

129 

465 

395 

177 

196667 

154 

129 

472 

399 

I8J 

196748 

166 

141 

490 

415 

18.1 

196849 

171 

145 

519 

439 

182 

1969-70 

182 

133 


— 

— 


Sourer CSO; NotioM/AeeouMs Stotatks, March I97S 




2 A Mailed discussion of the relative 
signiflcance of the two aggr^tes has been 
undertaken in Datta, M (1987], 

3 IMe may note here that though a large part 
of the services of the category is included 
in NMP, the category itself u classified 
under the non-matenal sphere m the MPS, 
cf U N. 1971. 

4 One pr^tem with the CSO method is that 
it dom not take into account the ditfeiences 
fat trade margins for ditfieient commodities 

5 may note that the sources of the two 
matrices for the years 1973-74 and 1980-81 
are diffieiem. Therefore^ the matrices may 
not be fully comparable. 

6 IXfe assume that the trend of value added 
reflecta the trend of value of consumption 
service also 

7 As per CSO estimates, about 8 per cent of 
this value added may be attributed to 
‘Hotels and Restaurants’. 

8 IWue added in life insurance has however, 
been separated from that in other msurance 
business and the former has been eacluded 
from NMP. 

9 Communist countries present their 
estimates of NMP at market prices. CSO 
also has presented market price estimates 
of NMP for the Indian economy over the 

Tabie 9; RATESOfC-owTHOf theNMP and 
THE NDP OF THt Indian EroNow 


Period Rates of Growth of 

NMP NDP 


Estimates at Cumnt Pnixs 


1949-30 to 1938-39 

32 

3.5 

19S940 to 1969-70 

9.7 

91 

]970-71 to 198041 

11.7 

11.8 

1949-30 to 1982-83 

8.7 

8.6 

Ettimates at 1960-61 Pnee 
1951-31 to 196041 

4.0 

4.0 

193940 to 196849 

33 

33 

1931-32 to 1968-69 

3.5 

37 

Ettimates of 1970-71 Ibices 


1961-62 to 1970-71 

3.4 

3.5 

1971-72 to 198041 

3.0 

3.4 

196142 to 198243 

33 

3.6 


Note: Growth rates have been calculated on the 
basis of three-yearlv moving averages 
centred around the years shown. 


period 1970-71 to 1978-79 jt'f Miuithly 
Abstract of Statistics, Apnl 1982] This is 
the first official series of NMP of the Indian 
economy The first attempt m this field, 
however, is by M Mukherjee. He provides 
an estimate tor the year 1948-49 Ibwari. 
S U and Kanbur, M C also have computed 
a series for the period 1948-49 to 1961-62 
Cf Mukherjee, M (1969]. 

to Our finding is contrary to Nirmal Chan- 
dm's He observed that per capiu NMP was 
stagnant while per capita NDP had a steadi¬ 
ly increasing trend over the penod 1900 to 
I97S. His concept of NMP is not the of¬ 
ficial one and h^ he does not give a clear 
theoretical basis for his concept CfChan 
dra. N (1982} 

11 Wagner’s law Cf Wagner. A [1983], 
Musgraves R A (1939], p 31. 

12 We may note hm that Baumol's [1967] 
hypothesis of 'rising cost of services' does 
not ar''ly to the Indian expenense relating 
to PA and D over the period concerned 
Datta, M [1988], p 113. 

13 The approach suggested above, in fast im¬ 
plies the use of the NDP deflator and it 
gives a result close to that obtained h> the 
revised CSO method 
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Lakhanpal National 

l AkHANFAl NATiONAI is proposing 
to expand its present installed capacity of 
180 mn dry cells per annum by 120 mn 
dry cells per annum The expansion has 
become necessary as the company’s 
Baroda factory has been producing bet¬ 
ween 200 and 2S0 mn ceils dunng the last 
four years against the licensed capacity of 
180 mn cells. The company has obtained 
a licence for the expansion which will take 
the form of a new plant which has been 
set up at Pithampur near Indore. This is 
claimed to be (he most modern battery 
manufacturing plant in the country, 
equipped with sophisticated quality con¬ 
trol devices for manufacturing zinc 
chloride batteries This plant will {noduce 
India’s first zinc chloride penlite battery 
with a metal jacket, ‘Novino Cold’, which 
will last twice as long as ordinary Initteries 
when used in heavy drainage equipment 
like photo flashes, electronic toys, 
Walkmans, etc The Pithanqiur factory is 
estimated to cost Rs 16 ctore 
Lakhanpal National’s unaudited finan¬ 
cial results for the 12-month period en¬ 
ding March 31, 1989 shows sales (in¬ 
cluding excise) at Rs 61.24 awe conqnied 
to Rs 66,52 ciore in the IS-month pMod 
from January 1987 to March 1988, Gross 
profit is estimated at Rs 2.74 crore 
(Rs 3.39 croie) and net ptofh after 
depredation, taxation and inwettment 
aUowanoe at Rs 1.06 crore (Ra IJM erora). 


Table 10* Vauie Added in Pubuc Administration and Defence (ai 1970-71 Piucm) 


Ibar _ 

(1) 

VUuc Added 

CSO Our 

Estimate Estimate* 

(2) (3) 

_ Col 2 as Per Cent 
of VUue Added 
in Ibttiary Sector 
(4) 

C<d 3 as Per Cent 
of Value Added in 
Ibrtiary Sector 
(5) 

1930-31 

475 

478 

n.7 

11,7 

1953-36 

552 

697 

106 

134 

196041 

769 

971 

12.0 

14.7 

196546 

1176 

1276 

13.9 

15.0 

1970-71 

1635 

1635 

15.7 

15.7 

1975-76 

2249 

2104 

174 

16.3 

198041 

3496 

2464 

204 

154 

198344 

4921 

3053 

23.5 

15.7 


MUt: CSO estimate* pertain to the teriet with 1970-71 as basa 

Sowce. CSO, Naelomd Accounts Statbdics, 1979. 1986, Datta. M [1988], p 124. 
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Private Corporate Sector 


Vidya Pitn* 

This paper is an empirical analysis oj trends in foreign exdtange earnings and expenditure of the private (Cor¬ 
porate sector over the period 1960-61 to 1987-88. It based on data from the RBI Survey Reports on Fbreign 
Collaborations and the RBI Studies on Finances oJ Medium and Large Public and Private Limited Companies 
and Foreign Controlled Rupee Companies. Three distinct phases are identified: fij 1960-61 to 1972-73, (it) 1974-75 
to 1977-78 and (Hi) 1978-79 to 1987-88, each characterised by a different set of policies, state of the industrial 
economy and foreign trade and payments situation. 


FOREIGN investment in a wider sens*, 
denotes a spectrum of imernationat arrange¬ 
ments ranging from a licensing agreement 
for use of a patent or trade mark to direct 
investment through branches ot torcign 
enterprise. In essence this entails f^ow ot 
capital and non-capital factors like 
technology from one country to another. 
Historically such a flow is not a new 
phenomenon but has assumed significance 
in the wake of the need of the developing 
countries to push up their growth rates. 

Ill the framework of current economic 
theory the flow of internatitmal capital has 
been treated as an engine of growth In the 
growth models, loreign investment has been 
given the role of gap filling. In most of the 
developing countries the rate ot domestic 
saving is much less than the rate of domestic 
investment and the level of technology is 
much lower. Apart from this, developing 
countries are often in a situation of balance 
of payments deficits. Foreign capital is 
presumed to fill these gaps: saving-invest¬ 
ment gap, technology gap and trade gap 

Consequently, import ot foreign capital 
and technology is an impoitant factor fur 
initiating or accelerating the pace of in¬ 
dustrial activity. Michael Kidion' under¬ 
took a very systematic study covering 
period up to 1961. Thereafter K K Subrah- 
manian*' * had attempted a thorough 
and exhaustive analysis of the subject. 

The devdopment in this area may be view¬ 
ed against the FERA—Fordgn Exchange 
Regulation Act—which was passed in 1973. 
The objective of it was regulation of foreign 
ownership and foreign eichange transac¬ 
tions. It led some to believe that the conser¬ 
vation of foreign exchange was also one of 
the implied objectives. Sudip Chaudhuri* 
discussed at Inigth the provisions of FERA 
guidelines and also probable impact on the 
corporate sector in India. It led him to the 
following comciusions: No inbuilt legal bias 
against foreign capital has been introduced 
thnmkh FERA. A section of the forrign cor¬ 
porate sector has in fact been excluded from 
the purview of the act. Further, the hold of 
foreign firms over Indian firms will be 
strengthened as a result of the Implementa- 
tion of FERA. Indian portfUio investors 
who partkipate in the share capital of 
forei^ companies may benefit, but these 


benefits aie likclv to be limited it foreign 
firms now declare less dividends and repat¬ 
riate a higher portion of profits through 
other measures,. ^ tor instance, transfer pric¬ 
ing. 1 he foreign exchange outflow resulting 
trom the expansion of loretgn companies is 
likelv ic> increase Apart trom pointing out 
the gap in the declared objectives of the 
leginlation and actual results he highlighted 
some important Icatures about FF.RA. Ac 
cording lo Chaudhuri, foreign companies 
could gam bv faithfully implementing the 
provisions of the act Violations of the pro 
visions by taking advantage of the loopholes 
or otherwise 'axuiIU not be necessary. 

It IS in this Uihi that we propose to analssc 
the foreign exchange earnings/expenditiire 
ol corporate sector in India with a view to 
identifying the cost and benefit from the im¬ 
port of capital and technology In doing so. 
only direct cost and benefit will be con¬ 
sidered. J J Anjaria' in a forewoid to the 
first survey report on foreign collaboraiioii 
in Indian industty posed the problem thus 
“A major pioblein in this field whelhet. on 


balance, foteign collaboration arrangements 
have resulted in or can be relied on to result 
in a net gain to the country- Clearly an 
answer to this question cannot be given on 
the basis of just factual data regarding 
dividends, rovalties, technical fees and the 
like brought together in this report, since the 
pioblem involves among other things an 
assessment of what progress in production, 
employment, exports and advance of tech¬ 
nology in general and ot import substitution 
IP particular would have been made in the 
absence ol these arrangements for import 
ot capital and technical know how—a dif- 
Icient kind of terrain altogether” This study 
also docs not claim to have taken up such 
an exercise. It consists of an empirical 
analysis of the trends m the foreign exchange 
earning/expendiiure over the period 1960-61 
10 1987-88. The merit of this exercise lies in 
collection of data from different sources and 
building a consistent set of meaningful in¬ 
formation. The main problem m building 
such a time senes data t'om different sources 
is the differences in coverage, method and 


Iabie I: Vau mf Ppodik fiON lMPUins.E\pnin>AND ihi Shamioi Imihjrts and Exports in 

Toi'l PR .OCCTION 

(fis crorei 


Year 

Production 

imports 

Exports 

1960-61 

910.3 

205 4 

(22.56) 

51.2 

(5.ffl) 

1961-62 

1U27.1 

212 8 

(20.72) 

57.3 

(SJ8) 

1962-63 

1193.7 

220.0 

(18.43) 

57.2 

(4.79) 

)%3-64 

1420.1 

242 8 

(17.10) 

65 6 

(4.62) 

1964-65 

1570J 

216.0 

(13.75) 

60.1 

(3 83) 

196S-66 

1810.7 

212 7 

(11.75) 

75.8 

(4.19) 

1966-67 

2112.6 

286.0 

(13 54) 

III.9 

(5.30) 

1967-68 

2356/1 

319.3 

(13 55) 

134.7 

(5.72) 

1968-69 

2659.3 

279.8 

(10J2) 

155.4 

(5.84) 

1969-70 

3083.7 

286.4 

( 9.29) 

190 K 

(6.19) 

1970-71 

4005.8 

324 2 

1 8.09) 

186.4 

(4.65) 

1971-72 

4529.7 

399.8 

( 8 83) 

186.0 

(4.11) 

1972-73 

4906.0 

363.2 

(7.40) 

225.4 

(4.59) 

1973-74 

— 



— 


I974-7S 

— 





1975-76 

— 





1976- 77 

1977- 78 

5331.2 

284.8 

(5.34) 

309.4 

(5.80) 

ms-79 

6230.9 

372.6 

(5.98) 

383.0 

(6.15) 

1979-80 

7203Jt 

510.3 

(7.08) 

442,0 

(6.14) 

198041 

8739JI 

624.9 

(7.15) 

513.0 

(5.86) 


Note 

Sources: 


I^ieign Collabontion Surveys. 
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giving a rough picture indicative of the 
underiying trend of net foreign exchange ear- 
' ding$ of the corporate sector in India. 

> In the following sections the data and 
'. lesults are presented for each source 
; separately. The main sources are RBI Surve)’ 
It^rt on Foreign Collaboration in India 
‘ and RBI Studies on Finances of Medium 
and Large Public and Private Limited Com¬ 
panies and Foreign Controlled Rupee Com¬ 
panies. For supplementary information and 
gaps we have also made reference to special 
studies done in this area. The last section 
contains the findings of each set of data and 
offers concluding remarks. 

FOREKiN Cot L,\BORATION SUR\ f Y 
Reports. iVbO-M m 1980-81 

A.S is well known foreign collabunttion is 
an important a-sirect of industrial policy. The 
survey reports on foreign collaboration 
released by Reserve Bank of India are useful 
. to make an assessment of the past pattern 
and emerging trend which is an important 
area where the government is making sweep¬ 
ing policy changes. The Reserve Bank has 
been conducting periodical surveys of 
foreign collaboration agreements in the cor¬ 
porate sector. These survey reports coastitutc 
the only comprehensive sources to provide 
factual materia] for analytical studies on the 
impact of import of capital and technology. 
The first survey covered a four-year period 
from 1960-61 to 1963-64, the second covered 
six-year period from 1964-65 to 1969-70 and 
the fourth survey spanned the four-year 
period from 1977-78 to 1980-81. The reptsrt 
of the third survey was not published. A 
summary of the results of the survey cover¬ 
ing the three-year period 1970-71 to 1^72-73 
is published in the Appendix of the fourth 
survey. Through all the surveys the results 
are presented in the same format. This 


crore in 1960-61 to Rs 363.2 crore in 1972-73.’ 
Exports increased from Rs SL2 crore to 
Rs 225.4 crore in the same period. The 
dcricii was of the order of Rs 137.8 crore in 
1972-73 as against Rs 1S4.2 crore in I960-6L 
The proportion of impons to production 
showed a sharp and continuous fall from 
22.6 per cent in 1960-61 to 7.4 per cent in 
1972-73. In the corresponding period, the 
share of exports remained the same or 
declined slightly. In that sense liberalisaiton 
or outward orientation does not emerge as 
the salient feature of this period. 

In 1977-78 and 1978-79 we observe net 
inflow of foreign trxchange consequent to 
higher growth in export vis-a-vis imports. 
The share of imports in production declin¬ 
ed further while that of exports increased. 

In 1979-80 there appears to be reversal of 
the trend with a sharp rise in imports. Over 
two years import bill increased from 
Rs 372.6 crore in 1978-79 to Rs 624.9 crore 
in 1980-81, giving an increase of ^ per cent. 
It thus appears that while exports as a pro¬ 
portion of total production hardly changed 
at all during the two years, (here was a 
substantial increase both in the absolute 
amount and the relative proportion of im¬ 
ports during the two years, llie foreign ex¬ 
change balance of the private sector com¬ 
panies of the sector having foreign col¬ 
laboration and/or equity participation thus 
turned from a small positive figure in 
1977-78 to a large negative figure by 1980-81. 

Vie may take up some other aspects of the 
problem as revealed through the survey 
reports. Value of production under foreign 
collaboration of private corporate sector rose 
from Rs 910.3 crore in 1960-61 to Rs 4906.0 
crore in 1980-81. During this period the 




(Rs n«M») 


FE 

FEEx- 

N« 


Incoige 

pendiiure Earnings 

1974-75 

216.77 

203.79 

12.98 

1973-76 

343J3 

110.48 

164.83 

1976-77 

436.11 

192.46 

263.63 

1977-78 

472.38 

324.33 

147.83 


Sourer. N J Zhaveri and L Uiagirathi, ‘Net 
Foreign Exchange Earningsfrom Ex¬ 
port of Indian Manufactures’. EPW, 
June 9, 1979. 

Tabi.e 4: Vau'E of PaooutTioN of Sfi fi tEd 
FoaFIGN CONTKOLI EI> RUPEE COMMSIES IN 
1975-76. 1980-81, AND 1984-38 

(Rs lakh) 



1975-76 

1980-81 

1984-83 

1 Tea 

Plantation 

14163 

26555 

62894 


(3.9) 

(4.0) 

(8.9) 

2 All Textiles 

74% 

12830 

316 


(2.1) 

(1.9) 

(0.1) 

1 Aluminium 

127% 

24585 

21902 


(3.5) 

(3.7) 

(3.1) 

4 Engineering 

124892 

247275 

238087 


(34.3) 

(37.3) 

(36 5) 

3 Chemicals 

107736 

191833 

232838 


(29.6) 

(29.1) 

(35.8) 

6 Rubber 
and rubber 

products 

22901 

33475 

23744 


(6.3) 

(S.l) 

(3.4) 

7 leading 

29238 

46436 

12118 


(8.0) 

(7.0) 

(1-7) 

All 

Companies 

364491 

639304 

706733 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Table 2; Foreign Exchange PAVMENrs. 1960-61 to 1980-81 


(Rs Crore) 


facilitates the construction of a continuous 
data set on financial aspects of foreign col¬ 
laboration in corporate sector and enables 
us to examine the nature of these agree¬ 
ments. The period 1973-74 to 1977-78 is left 
uncovered. The omission of the period 
which witnessed the iniluence of some 
major policy changes has reduced the analy¬ 
tic^ usefulness of the continuous data that 
can be generated from the reports. Thus we 
have an authoritative account of some 
statistics of foreign collaboration in Indian 
industry with a four-year break. The data 
can be used to make a comparative study of 
the characteristics and incidence of different 
forms through which capital and technology 
transfers have taken place in responw to 
government policy changes from time to 
time 

Vie may turn to the analysts of'data in 
order to understand the basic underlying 
trend. Ihbles I and 2 set out the data on 
value of production, imports and exports of 
the Indian companies for the period 1960^ 
to 1980-81. Vie observe a continuotis and ris- 



imports 

Other 

2 

Total 

3 

2 as Per Cent of 3 

4 

1960-61 

910.3 

22.4 

935.7 

2.39 

l%I-62 

1027.1 

27.4 

1054.3 

2.60 

1962-63 

1193.7 

32.9 

1226.6 

2.68 

l%3-64 

1420.1 

32.4 

I43ZS 

2J3 

1964-63 

1570.3 

36.2 

1606.S 

2.25 

1963-66 

1810.7 

38.6 

1849.3 

2.09 

1966-67 

2112.6 

49.4 

2162.0 

2J» 

l%7-68 

23S8.4 

36.1 

2412.3 

2.33 

1968-69 

2639.3 

38.8 

2715.4 

2.17 

1969-70 

3083.7 

61.3 

3145.4 

1.93 

1970-71 

4005.8 

66.6 

4072.4 

1.64 

1971-72 

4329.7 

62.2 

4591.9 

1.33 

1972-73 

4906.0 

64.1 

4970.1 

1.29 

1973-74 

... 

— 

-w- 

— 

1974-73 

— 


— 

— 

1973-76 


— 

— 

— 

1976-77 

... 



... 

1977-78 

5331.2 

67.6 

3398.8 

1.25 

1978-79 

6230.9 

69.9 

6300,8 

1.11 

1979-80 

7203J 

7M 

7274.6 

0.98 

1980-81 

8739.3 

73J 

8113.0 

0J3 


Sourer. Same as in Ihble 1. 
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teehniciu cAltdbontion con^mtht decitned 
from 419 per cent and 32 2 per cent to 20 4 
per cent and 22 5 per cent, respectively The 
share of minority companies increased 
sharply from 2^ 9 per cent to S7 2 per cent 
"over the period 1 he share of foreign capital 
in total capital declined sharply from S2 6 


^oetrtiblntt parednt fUlin iiittf«tof the 
subsidiary companies contributed largely to 
the decline The lower degree of foreign con 
itol during the period reflected government’s 
policy requiring foreign controlled cum 
panics to reduce (he degree of foreign con 
trol over the compinies av per I f K \ 1971 
However the absoliiit value of toial foreign 


Tsill 1 S I OKI « N f-V HAM I I VK VIM S SNO L\l I Mil 11 1 I Ol I OKI u \ 

CuMRoiiei) Rtf II CoMPVMi-v 


(Ri lakh) 

Vear Value ol Total hoicign 2 av Ur C mt lunign 4 av Per Cent 

Production I xchaiigc <>t I I vchangc of I 

I xptnditun 1 irningv 



I 

2 

1 

4 


1 

1971 76 

344924 

21434 

68 

2H6I 


63 

1979 80 

1S7S68 

46164 

83 

12X11 


58 

1980 hi 

612101 

11018 

84 

16860 


18 

1981 82 







1982 81 

584684 

46116 

80 

40'»94 


69 

1981 84 

614698 

41428 

’4 

’8709 


61 

1984 85 

706711 

10012 

71 

48112 


69 

1 SHI 1 7 

tiR \\lll 1 PRODI ( TUiN loKIK S f XlllAM 1 1 \KM\ If f XWNDITl RF Of 


\li on VI SMl 1 VW 1 Pl Hi K 

1 IMIlll ( OSII V IS 









(Rf lakh) 

Yesr 


(jiois Value 

‘ xpenditure 

Pariimgs 



of Production 







1 


2 


3 

1975 76 


1221060 

60131 

(411) 

84940 

(6 43) 

1976 77 


1460712 

68140 

(4 66) 

111768 

*^7 93) 

1077 78 


1601766 

98297 

(6 12) 

122097 

(7 60) 

1978 79 


1784991 

111010 

(6 22) 

110189 

(6 20) 

1979 80 


1013423 

11738! 

(6 69) 

121916 

(194) 

1980 81 


2101270 

166941 

(6 671 

144475 

(1 7T) 

1981 82 


1006194 

210961 

(7 02) 

166569 

(5 54) 

1982 81 


1174814 

218188 

(7 06) 

196366 

(164) 

1983 84 


1602677 

224644 

(6 24) 

146092 

(4 06) 

1984 85 


4119892 

249323 

(199) 

185236 

(4 41) 

1985 86 


4804116 

342111 

(7 (2) 

197689 

(4111 

Nate 

figures m brackets indicate pcrccntigc to gross value ot production 


Saune 

RBI Studies on Coriforate Data 
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(iROSs Vaile or Produciion, Forik n Lxchancl L*rmm s snd 1 xpinditi ri oi 



Large Pi hi k 1 iKiireo C ompanifs 









(Rk lakh) 

Year 


Gross Value 

1 xpenditure 

Farnings 



of Pioduction 







1 

2 


1 

1971 76 


945979 

41144 

(4 7-’) 

60318 

(6 38) 

1976-77 


1129729 

10868 

(4 50) 

84271 

(7 46' 

1977 78 


1160077 

69841 

(6 26) 

8H91 

(•’•’6) 

1978 79 


1256222 

82481 

(6161 

81471 

(6 64) 

1979 80 


1414456 

IQ1461 

rn) 

87990 

(6 22) 

1980-81 


1661590 

129817 

(7 80) 

97266 

(5 81) 

1981-82 


20738S4 

154754 

(7 46) 

1H047 

(5 51) 

1982-83 


2254418 

171911 

(7 61) 

126506 

C* 61) 

1983-84 


2S894S1 

16647] 

(6 41) 

111731 

(< 09) 

1984-85 


2997176 

186827 

(6 21) 

151910 

(5 14) 

1983-86 


1362321 

238813 

(710) 

168999 

(1 01) 

1986-87 


3659849 

287188 

(7 81) 

167712 

(4 58) 

1987-88 


4020684 

292457 

(7 27) 

204187 

(5 08) 


Nota Figures n brackets mdicate percentage to gross value of production 
Sotacr. RBI S'udiei on Corporate Data 


InvastmAH rose by Rt4S6 enm over 
1977 78 to 1980-81, recording a rise of 315 
per cem 

During this period wc observe that undo* 
foreign exchange payment the import bill 
constituted a very large piopui non (9"' 61 per 
cent in 1960 61) as against 'other' expen¬ 
diture. Further its share also showed a ris¬ 
ing trend over the penod As a result, in 
1980 81 It accounted for about 9917 per cent 
of total payment The categoty of others* 
comprise payment of dividend, royalty, in¬ 
terest and techmeal fees Dividend accounted 
for about SO per cent of payment under 
others This is followed by interest and 
technical tees Increase in dividend and in¬ 
terest payment is obseivcd Under imports 
raw. materials constituted the important 
component its share ranging from 70 to 80 
per cent through the entire period 

Data ior thi Pfriou 1974 71 lo 1977 78 

As discussed earlier RBI sutveys leave a 
gap of four years For 1974 ’I to 1977 78 
a studs comprising a sample of 113 com 
panics provides useful vtativtics The study 
by /hasen and Uhagiiathi iiiaivscs the ex 
port peiluimancc of HI cninpinicv lor the 
four years 1974 7i lo 197'’ g In addition 
to examining trends in cxpoits in relation to 
sales, an attempt is made to bring out the 
direct balance ot pavmcnts impact ol the 1$3 
companies Thest companies account for 
ov<*r 21 per cent of total paid up capital of 
private coiporaie sector 

Taking the HI companies as a whole net 
foreign exvhange earnings shot up from 
Rs 110 tioic in 1974 71 lo Rs 2616 trore 
in 19'’6 71 and declined lo Rs 148 crore m 
197- 78 I hus this period witnessed a net in 
flc>w of fo'cign exchange earnings 

1IIRI K N C ON I roi 11IJ RUPU. 

COMPAMFS 

Indian (oint stock companies which are 
subsidiaries ot foreign companies, com¬ 
panies in which 40 per cent or more of eqm 
ty capital is held outside India in any one 
countrv and companies in whieh 2S per cent 
or more of the equity capiul is held bv a 
foicign company ot its nominee are treated 
as toreign controlled rupee compames 
(FCRCs) Historically in India foreign col 

rABI F 6 Proi ITAMl ITS Of INDIAN AND 
fORbHiN C ONTROLLFD COMI^NIFS 



Gross Profits as Pereentage of 


FCRC 

Sites 

ICPPC 

19‘1 76 

117 

81 

1976 77 

12 3 

77 

1977 fS 

111 

78 

1978 79 

121 

82 

1979 80 

12 0 

91 

1980-81 

10 9 

88 

1982 81 

11- 

81 

1983 84 

109 

71 

1984 85 

116 

72 
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laboTUiOn W8S»«oci«ted with braftcheis of 
foreign companies and ^ubsKtaanes In 1973, 
branches accounted for more than a qu irter 
of the outstanding foreign private invesiment 
in India later, following the ILRA, 1971 
most of ihc blanches converted themselves 
into Indian loini stuck companies I heir 
share in the* outstanding foreign priv ite 
market investment declined steidils to 6 s 
per cent as at the end of Match 11 19tt0 


U hn imt been 

original flow of equity wluctf can grow 
through capit^isatton of resources Aa at tlie 
end of 1984 85 the reserves and surpluses of 
these companies amounted to Rs 1,118 crore 
as against Rs 754 ciore ol foaign cquitv 
W ith the capitalis itiun of these, the foreign 
holding can go up 

f-or I rRt s value of production shows a 
use liom Rsl64< crore m 19'’4 76 to 


Tsbi(9 Gross Veil I or PaoDi nioN Ioru n r\nisNf i fcsRMsius vno I NirNoin si oi 
Ml Dll St VSD 1 AR< L PRIVMI 1 IMIIID COMPVNIlS 


that 


ciioss Value 
of Prcvductioii 

I 

E xpeiiditun 

2 

t irmngs 

1 

1975 76 


166071 

4942 

(10) 

2419' 

(14 6) 

1976 ■’7 


1954to 

5820 

(10) 

11078 

(16 9) 

1977 78 


218056 

15059 

16 9) 

14135 

(15 ’) 

1978 79 


235651 

21128 

<9 1) 

364-’9 

ll5 5) 

1979 80 


264641 

19274 

(’1) 

14614 

(It 1) 

1980 81 


297680 

J58S8 

(5 1) 

32828 

(110) 

1981 82 


29-’250 

21062 

(7 71 

42114 

(14 11 

1982 81 


f210'’7 

24020 

(7 4) 

41(47 

(•4 0) 

1981 84 


167421 

24027 

(6 s) 

49117 

1114* 

1984 8S 


4I91S2 

2222-’ 

(5 1) 

52295 

(12 5) 

1985 86 


486256 

3691' 

(•'6) 

5758’ 

(11 8) 


\oie ligurev m bia ktls indicate percentage to gtoss vilui of puKlUi.lion 
RBI Studies on L orpurate Statistics 


compfutws thw a trend nqi ontigb oa 
foreign exchanges acebunt (Ikble S). In 
1984 85 the deficit was to the tune of Rs 15 2 
tiorc The share of expot ts has remained 
tairl> constant However, for sitbsidiaiics, 
the results based on the foreign lollabon- 
tion suivey show net inflow of foreign ex¬ 
change This IS taken as a consequence of 
tndustties complying with export stipulation 
norm laid down for retention of majority 
control But this is not corroborated bv fin 
dings of ri RCs The large outgo thus can 
be attributed to companies holding 25 per 
cent or more foreign equity holding The 
noioworths teatuie of the hnanual perfoi 
mance ol these companies is eonststentiv 
highe*! level ol pioiils lo a i/i Indian eon- 
iiolled compinies (lablt 6) 

Recently Nagesh kumai has made an 
atiLinpi to jin, idc estim lies ot foreign con 
liollcd vnterpiises in Indian maiiufacturing 
1 he set I f es'imatcs suggests highet diart 
in profits than iii e ithti sales or assets i he 
iiiipuitance of PC R( s hasvleclined in tiadi 
tronal iiiUusines like itite eutton textiles 
paper, cenieni eu fney howesei eontmiic 
to hold high share ni 11 umber ol industries 
pioducirig eonsutner gemds under oiand 
naiUvs siith is pmee sed foexis euatetus 
leathei good* e< 


I xml 10 PRODIi IKS lORIK X bXCIIAset L vKVIM S SNDI XltNDITI Rl e Ml HI M A •> 1 VR l Pimu I X'l I I < fiSIPSMI 

fKHakhf 


19’S '6 



Produc 

lion 

Larmngs 

F spendi 
tu e 


1 

2 

1 

1 Fci plantadon 

2'042 

4424 

169 

2 Su^at 

43241 

1810 

247 

3 lubacvo 

22055 

3636 

208 

4 (rntun itxnles 

191191 

9664 

3329 

5 Silk ind ravon textili v 

23064 

’71 

1229 

6 Alummtiini 

127% 

19 

)25 

7 rngmeenng 

128414 

21001 

26508 

Of w6icA 

(il Moieu vehicles 

7U'8 

1'88 

7045 

(II) f lecmc machincrv apparatus 

appliances, etc 9055) 

(ill) Machinery other than transport 

■’28' 

•’061 

and elcvtricai 

89966 

'852 

■'672 

(IS) loundnes and engineering 

workshops 

20941 

993 

1047 

(s) ferrous/non ferrous metal 

products 

49202 

2805 

3507 

8 Chemicals 

200009 

7146 

12766 

Of 

1 ) < hemical (ertilisei 

15804 

74 

1891 

u) Meduines and pharmaceutical 

preparations 

14SI9 

1220 

1517 

9 ( ement 

12922 

2098 

ls4 

10 Rubber and rubber products 

16560 

1020 

1614 

11 Paper and paper prriducts 

12153 

236 

1062 

12 blectrieiis generation and supply 

19949 

91 

241 

13 Trading 

89206 

9466 

1265 

14 Shipping 

23380 

— 


Total (including others) 

1321060 

84940 

60111 


Ilgs St 


(2> as 

(1) i' 

Prod'll 

1II nngs 

1 xpi nd 

(7) d. 

(8) as 

l»er (ent 
ol (1) 

Per < cni 
)t (1) 

lion 


line 

I'er < < nt 
ol (6) 

f*er ( ent 
of (6) 

4 

' 

6 


8 

9 

10 

17 67 

0 67 

160246 

21252 

10'8 

'126 

l‘«2 

419 

OS’ 

68999 

844 

502 

1 . 

071 

16 49 

0 94 

5804' 

161H 

US' 

2"’ “s 

164 

005 

1 ■’4 

424685 

15210 

10524 

359 

7 19 

114 

' vl 

105268 

'99 

9828 

0 ’6 

9 )1 

01* 

2'4 

46302 

844 

r76 

1 8’ 

184 

640 

8 07 

1315(195 

'8916 

121941 

(41 

911 

5 12 

9 90 

162997 

16909 

28-11 

466 

7 91 

8 05 

’80 

121918 

16991 

29681 

5 28 

9 22 

6 50 

8 51 

134064 

20490 

35480 

611 

10 62 

4 74 

5 00 

116814 

1190 

13230 

0 87 

9 6’ 

5 70 

7 13 

152201 

67$ 

12798 

176 

8 41 

1 57 

618 

853017 

11821 

82554 

396 

9 68 

021 

1(187 

179783 

800 

27786 

044 

15 46 

150 

4 41 

167765 

9(X)2 

12555 

5 36 

7 48 

6 37 

1008 

151927 

3682 

3696 

219 

240 

279 

441 

148297 

4867 

9553 

328 

644 

0 73 

130 

111049 

420 

14520 

0 32 

1108 

046 

121 

115199 

375 

2075 

028 

1 51 

1061 

141 

200002 

20042 

2798 

1002 

140 

— 

- 

41403 

- 

- 

— 

— 

6 43 

4 55 

4804156 

943513 

142111 

507 

712 
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Id RBI studies on public and private 
hmited companies, «v find a detailed state 
ment under the 'earning and expenditure in 
, foreign exchange' presenting dau on receipts 
and payments in foreign exchange tor 
selected industries as well as for all in 
dustnes These are based on information 
published in the annual accounts These data 
are required to be published following the 
notification in October 1973 by the Depart 
nient of Company Affairs RBI has been 
publishing consolidated data hum 1976 77 
regularl) With regaid to coverage, reporting, 
etc, however, then aic cenain problems 
which are discussed below 
As regards foreign exchange expenditun, 
impoits ol raw materials, components and 
Spares and capital goods, imports ot goods 
purchased fnmi established importer or 
canalising agency which are paid in rupees 
may not gel reported undci impoits by the 
company There is also possibility of ad 
vance payment for imports in later periods 
being included under this head 1 his will be 
particularly so in the case of c ipital goods 
imported and idso with regard to other item, 
like royalty, know how. interest, etc Thus 
here, what is reported is actual rcmiltancc 
and not actual transactions relating lo the 
accounting period As regards feporting 
under export and other itrms similar pro 
blems persis* In case of exports, some com 
panics repoit data on exports ol their pro 
ducts made through other parties including 
canalising agencies Apart from that there 
IS no uniformity in reporting data on im 
poi ts and exports This gets compounded by 
the fact that the figures of foreign exchange 
receipts and expenditure in individual ac 
counts cannot ^ cross checked with other 
Items in piofit and loss account It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to ensure the 
same level ot accuracy ot the consolidated 
data as in the case of other items The 
published aaounts are broad data on 
reccipu and payments in foreign exchange 
and not totid earning and expenditure. 
Despite these limitations, the data on foreign 
achange receipts and expenditure for all in¬ 
dustries are expected to indicate broad trends 
m foreign currency transaaions by the 
private corporate sector because of the fairly 
high coverage of pnvate corporate sector ac¬ 
tivities that IS available m these studies The 
data on gross value of production, foreign 
exchange earning and expenditure for 
medium and large public and private limited 
compames and huge public limited com¬ 
panies are presented m IkMes 7-14 
The strlldiig feature csneighig at the outset 
IS Ute consistency in the overall trend of net 
foreign exchange earning with the correspon¬ 
ding trend based on data in the foreign col¬ 
laboration survey and findings of Zhaveri 
and BhagliatW. The penod 1975-76 to 
19T7-7S is characterised by net mflow of 
foreign exdiange earnings. It declined to a 
Bgodmt sarphis in 1^8-79. This year con- 


Vwatmhiid^tir il^pegsk' thhl the Wk then ptbeek^ m examine the data al 

earaer trend » revetee^ A gro^iitg deFicit a disaggregated level The v,due of pi^uc- 
in foreign exchange is the characteristic of tion of all industries under medium and 
the latter period Towards the end of the large compatiiLS increased from Rs 2486 
period the deficit was of the order of Rs 144 erort in 1960 61 to Rs 48044 crore in 

crorc The percentage share of expenditure i98t 86 t otio>i n x'llts (2t ’) engineerthf 

to production increased from 4 6 per cc ni (17 J)andnthns ,28 /) »n il i important in- 

in 1975-76 to 7 1 per cent in 1985 86 A dusiiv j loups in 1960 6I Ovii the period 

against this the share of earnings dcelineJ sharp iturc iv. m the imvl i<.iion of engineer- 
steadily after attaining peak in 19''6 77 It me and ehetti ea's re iti i la hift m the 
stood at 4 1 per cent in 1985 86 strueture o, on p n I Ik >1 «rt ot these two 


Tabi r 11 V \i 1 f or Prow < i un oi Mi nn •! sx I a 

1 Pi II 

1 IM 11 I ( t 

Ml WilS 

iakht 

liidusiry/Industiv (iroup 

19'SU ( , 

9 (' 1 

DnO 81 

1985 86 

1 lea plantdlmii 

S2M) 

l4 

M 262 

160246 


(1 '» 

(2 ) 


13 3) 

2 Sugar 

ntii 

••(iwl 

<1(3 

68999 


t) 

n K) 

Il 1) 

(14) 

3 lobaseo 

Util I 

Pft" 

"1 

58047 


Il <) 

*1 

tl 1) 

(12) 

4 Cotton tevtiles 

S 1 

i;txii 1 

1 *0 ) 

42468S 


t-< ) 

II ) 

1 1(1 

(8 8) 

* Silk and rivi i itixlilcs 


|x 4 

4< 11 

05268 


( ) 

’ 41 

{ 61 

(22) 

6-Aluminium 
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(ii) Medicines and pharmcceiitie d 
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I6776S 
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9 Cement 
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10 Rubber and rubber products 
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II Paper and paper products 
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12 Electricity generation and supply 
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13 IVading 
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14 Shipping 
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41101 

15 Others 
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All Industries 
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ASIAN aSLES UMltlO 

Rcsittcrcd Office: 'Cent Mahal*, 463, Dr Annie Besant Road, Bombay 400 OfiS 

NOTICE 

It is hereby nr^tfied for the information of the public that Asian Cables Limited proposes to make an applica* 
tk>n to the Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (2) 
of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Art, 1969, for approval to the establishment 
of a new undertaking Brief particulars of the proposal are as under 


1 Name and address of the applicant 


2. Capital structure of the applicant organisation 

3 Management structure of the applicant 
organisation indicating the names of the 
Directors, including Managing/Whole time 
Directors and Manager, if any, 


Asian Cables Limited, 

CEAT MAHAL 

463, Dr Annie Besant Road, 

Bombay 400 025 

Authorised - Rs 910 Lacs 

Issued/Subscribed & paid up - Rs 86115 Lacs 

Asian Cables Limited is managed by its Managing 
Director Mr M A Bakre 

The following are the Directors of the Company 

1) Mr M A Bakre 

2) Mr BN Adarkar 

3) Dr K S Basu 

4) Mr PVR Rao ICS (Retd) 

5) Mr S Goenka 

6) Mr SN Bagla 

7) Mr J Bague 

8) Mr TJ White 

9) Mr AT Fletcher 

10) Mr TN Nagendra 

11) Mr VN Nadkarni 

12) Air Chief Marshal I H Latif 

13) Mr OJ Balaji Rao 

The proposal relates to the establishment of a new 
export oriented undertaking 

Saidapet, Chingleput District, Tamil Nadu 
Equity Capital — Rs 41 50 crores 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the The proposal relates to the establishment of a new 
establishment of a new undertaking or a export oriented undertaking 

new unit/division 

5 location of the new undertaking Saidapet, Chingleput District, Tamil Nadu 

6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking Equity Capital — Rs 41 50 crores 

7 In case the proposal relates to the 
production storage, supply, distnbution, 
marketing or control of any goods/articles, 
indicate 

0) Names of ^xxds/aiticles Low Density polyethylene 

(II) Proposed Icensed capacity 1,20,000 MT/^ar 

(III) Estimated annual turnover Rs 176 20 crores 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision Not applicable 
of any service, state the volume of activity 

in terms of usual measures such as value, 
income, turnover, etc 

9 Cost of the project Rs 166 crores 

10 Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to Rs 41 SO crores through equity and the balance 
be raised from each source through borrowings from various sources 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Depart* 
ment of Company Aftaffs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, htew Delhi, vrithm 14 days from the date 
of publication of the notice intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his hnterest therein. 

Dated this 14th day of September, 1989. For ASIAN CABLES UMTTED, 

K. PRAKASH 
Secretary. 
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e&itM tett&e U fiom 2)3 per oem 

to 8.t per cent in 198S-86. Cnginceriiv and 
chemkaU, the two industry groups with net 
^ outHow to the tune of Rs 630.2 crore and 
Rs 487.3 crore are the major comributors to 


the overall deficit. 


Among the constituents of foreign ex¬ 
change earnings and expenditure, it is 
observed that exports accoumed for 96 per 
cent of total earning in 1975-76. The share 
declined to 83 per cent towards end. On the 
expendituie si^ imports of raw material is 
the largest component although its impor¬ 
tance declined frmn 66 per cent to 60 per 
cent. A slight increase in imports of capital 
goods from 9.8 per cent to 11.1 per cent and 
sharp rise under category of 'others’ from 
7.06 per cent to 13.48 per cent is registered. 
This coupled with slower growth in exports 
resulted in net outgo of foreign exchange 
The steepest rise under foreign exchange 
payment is observed to have occurred under 
the head 'others’. Over the decade it regis¬ 
tered a ten-fold increase. In view of large 
magnitude and its growing share, a detailed 
break-up is necessary to know its precise 
charact«r. 


Large public limited companies show 
similar trend in respect to foreign exchange 
earning as that of medium and large com¬ 
panies. Data are available up to 1987-88 
where in the last year imports shot up sharp¬ 
ly, giving a deficit of Rs 882 crore as against 
deficit of Rs 1194 crme in 1986^ (Tkble 13). 

The corporate sector underwent sharp 
structural changes over the period. The pat¬ 
tern shifted in favour of import intensive in¬ 
dustries like engineering and chemicals as 
against cotton textiles. This can be said to 
be the main factor responsiUe for increase 
in imports. Interestingly these are idso ma¬ 
jor export earning industries. Ibwards the 
end of the period most of the industries in¬ 
cluding cotton textiles recorded net outgo on 
foreign exchange account. The share of 
external transactions in total production 
started increasing. As such the process of 
liberalisation can be said to have set iiL This 
feature is not confined only to large com- 
pdhies but also is the case with n^um and 
large pubik limited companies in general. 

Imports seem to comprise mainly of raw 
matmials as against export which comprise 
of finished goods. Imports of capital goods 
constitute a small share. Payment of other 
items of forrign exchange outgo show sharp 
rise in al»olute value. But except lothen', tlw 
rest of the items do not-show rdative in¬ 
crease; The earlier polod also witnessed fall 
in the share.of these items. In fact, this was 
taken as one of the effSeet of liberalisation 
by KK Siibtahmanian. 

Piivara Htidted oornpanks show difTeient 
pattern. Thb sector is a net earner through 
Ore eatiie period. In 1985-86 die surplus 
mMimiad ie Rs 206J cnxe (Ihble 14^ 


^ ;,SdHMAgv Add 

Tb recapttuUte, we have compiled dsaa 
relating to the foreign exchange expenditure 
and earnings of private corporate sector in 
India for the period 1960-61 to 1987-88. It 
is collected from RBI studies/surveys, name¬ 
ly (1) RBI Survey Reports on Foreign Col¬ 
laboration, (2) RBI Studies on Medium and 
Large Public Limited Companies, large 
P^lic Limited Companies and Private 
Limited Companies and Fbrdgn Controlled 
Rupee Companies which are published 
periodicfdly. Each set is dilTeient from the 
other in respect of coverage definitions, etc. 
This is the main limitation apart from several 
others in making an assessment of the pat¬ 
tern over the period that the reader should 
keep in mind. Nevertheless, it helps in grasp¬ 
ing the underlying trend and issues in this 
area. On the basis of the information we col¬ 
lected, the penod 1960-61 to IM7-88 can be 
seen to have passed through three phases 
(I) 1960-61 to 1972-73: It was marked by a 
net outflow of foreign exchange. A sharp 
decline in the share of imports and marginal 
decline in exports to production is obseived. 
In that sense it is inward-looking (2) 1974-75 
to 1977-78: Net tnfkm of foreign exchange 

Table 12: Industry^ ise Foreign Exchange E;< 


k iWMtdaC Tfil^ ww atkih^ 
in litdhmacoilMMiy causing fidi in demandt. 
which was the wm effect of variouiidevelop- 
nims--enactinent of FERA in 1973, oR 
price hike; delinking of rupee with sterlim 
and linking it to the basket of currencies, hi- 
crease in remittances, etc It also coindtM 

Tabif 14: Value of Exfobts and 
Foreign Exchange Expenditure undbr TMg 
Head 'Others’ for Medhjm and Larck ' 
Public Limited Coiwanies 

fRsbittj 


fear 

Exports 

Olhen 

3 as fhr 
Cent of 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1975-76 

84940 

4431 

S.2 

1976-77 

115768 

4421 

3.8 

1977-78 

122097 

6339 

3.2 

1978-79 

110389 

9473 


1979-80 

12I9S6 

10837 

8.9 

1980-81 

144473 

13838 

9.6 

1981-82 

166369 

17612 

104 

1982-83 

190366 

29772 

154 

1983-84 

146092 

39119 

264 

1984-83 

183236 

38860 

21.0 

1983-86 

197689 

38332 

194 


re in 1975-76 and 1985-86 
(nmentage dtstrOmtUml 


Industry Group Earnings Expenditure 

1973-76 tM5-86 1975-76 1985-86 


1 Iha plantation 

34 

8.7 

0.6 

0.9 

2 Sugar 

2.1 

0.3 

0.4 

04 

3 IUmcco 

4.3 

6.6 

0.3 

0.3 

4 Cotton textiles 

11.4 

6.3 

5.5 

8.9 

3 Silk and rayon textiles 

0.9 

0.3 

20 

2.9 

6 Aluminium 

0.02 

0.3 

0.5 

0.S 

7 Enguwering 

24.7 

242 

44.1 

334 

(i) Motor vehicles 

4.6 

6.9 

11.7 

84 

(ii) Electnch machine; etc 

86 

7.0 

11.7 

8.7 

W Machinery other than transport and electrical 

6.9 

8.4 

12.8 

10.4 

(iv) Foundries and engineering workshops 

1.2 

0.5 

1.7 

3.9 

(V) Ferrous and non-ferrous metals 

3J 

1.1 

5.8 

3.7 

8 Chemicals 

8.4 

13.9 

214 

24.1 

Chemical fertilisers 

0.1 

0.3 

6.4 

8.1 

9 bement 

2.5 

13 

0.6 

1.1 

10 Rubber and rubber products 

1.2 

2.0 

2.7 

IM 

12 Paper and paper producu 

0.3 

0.2 

1.8 

4.2 

13 Electricity generation and supply 

0.1 

04 

04 

04 

14 Ifeding 

11.1 

84 

2.1 

0.8 

IS Upping 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Table 13: Foreign Exchange BxpbnditureopMfdium and Larob Public LiMiraoCoMPANiBS 



1975-76 
(Rs Lakh) 

Psr Cem 
Distrihutlon 

1983-86 

(RsLakh) 

Percent 

Distribution 

Ibtal 

60131 

(100.0) 

342111 

(1004) 

a Importt of raw materials 

39739 

(69.09) 

217122 

(6347) 

b Inqwru of csqdtal goods 

3907 

(9.82) 

34418 

0249) 

c Imports of stmes and spares 

3701 

(9.48) 

26098 

(743) 

d OOen 

724 

040) 

2197 

(0.64) 

e Dividends 

19S2 

(343) 

7832 

(249) 

f Royalty 

864 

0.44) 

2062 

(040) 

g Ib^tttiml fees 

648 

0J4) 

4793 

0.40) 

h ^feraonal and consultation fees 

66 

(7.36) 

38352 

0141) 

1 Others 

4431 

(746) 

38332 

(n41) 
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; The ratio of inifiorts and Ic' 

poitts to production declined. (3) 1978-74 to 
1987-88: Increasing net outgo of foreign ex¬ 
change. India had comfortable balance of 
"payments position at the beginning of the 
period. It encouraged imports and this trend 
continued. Foreign investment has been 
s iewed by the government of India ax a vctii- 
cle for transfer of technology not indige¬ 
nously available to promote export oriented 
production. From time to time having regard 
to diversification of the indu.sirial base in 
the country, the development of indigenous 
technology and the changing atcas requiring 
foreign investment and technology, the 
government of India revised the policy rela¬ 
ting to foreign collaboration. It is in this light 
the trend in the net foreign exchange earning 
of the private corporate sector should be 
viewed. 

For 1987-88 for large companies, there ha.s 
been fall in the net outgo of foieign exchange 
earnings. This raises the question whether 
this would mark turning in the sense rever¬ 
sal of trend of net outgo. In other words 
does Indian inanufaciuring sector iiave the 
potential of emerging as net foreign ex¬ 
change earner. 

Another inleicstiiig featuic i.s the sectors, 
namely, engineering and chemicals which iire 
showing high earning as also incurring high 
expenditure. Sti the feature ‘imports for cx- 
port.s’ needs to be looked into carefully as 
a strategy of giowth. 

luirther imports consist of large propor¬ 
tion of raw materials and ‘others’. This 
category ‘others’ which is supposed to in¬ 
clude export promotional expenses inclusive 
of expeiise.s of e-xeeiuivcs’ trips abroad is 
showing sharp increase. It Is found that such 
expenditure under others constituted less 
than S to A per cent of the exports in the mid- 
seventies. But in the recent period, the ratio 
has risen to 26 per cent. 

In an evaluation report" on the export 
performance of 40S large companies, the 
corporate studies of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration has come out with in¬ 
teresting findings. There has been a decline 
in the number of export earning companies. 
The number of companies reporting imports 
ranged from 397 to 387 as against 271 ex¬ 
port earning companies. The exports arc 
generally directed to the Soviet Union, Cast 
European and African countries and not to 
the countries where Indida companies are 
sure to face conqietition. Further, these com¬ 
panies have $ubAx>ntracl arrangements with 
other producers and such traded iterhs ac¬ 
count for a fairly large share of their exports. 

ICICI and ITOl studies confirm the trend 
of increasing outgo of net foreign exchange 
' The SBl study of public limited com^nnies 
more exhaustive in coverage is perhaps a 
better indicator of the performance of the 
private corporate sector; The information 
base provided in tids cxeidse thus is expected 
to be dsefttl to the poUqi makers, in¬ 
dustrialists and lesearehen. tt will be in- 


to view tlittie 'uddds'lsitllirit the 
observations made by Kidron in 1965. 
Foreign investments contribute to the 
weakness of Indian planning in a number of 
ways, two of which are important. No matter 
how large the Indian operations of foreign 
firms-- somctinics very large and vers inifutr- 
tam indeed by Indian oandard--these 
seldom form inuie (hau a small proputtion 
of their global activities. On the other hand, 
no roattei how small a firm’s operations in 
the couniiy, they arc part of a single fabric 
made up of the activities of government and 
international agencies as well as private 
lending, investing and trading organisation. 
While each firm might therefore find it 
ictativcly easy to withdraw when faced with 
what it consideis an acceptable demand on 
the part of government—India would have 
to pay a very hiMvy price for misjudging the 
threshold of acceptance common to the 
foreign sector as a whole. It is within this 
broad immunity that the price and profit ad- 
juslmcius. the erratic investments flows, the 
restraints on the diffusion of know-how and 
methods of control flourish. 

Even more significant is the way in which 
foreign inscstincnis strengthen the private 
sector. Much of the dynamism of private in- 
dustvv can be traced back to the increasing 
number of collaboration agreements con¬ 
cluded .stticc 1957. These have provided 
know.how, Imance, foreign exchange and 
moral support; they have been used to beat 
back taxation forays and to annex .state pro¬ 
jects for the private sector; they have drawn 
"the teeth of the government threat to in- 
ircHluce foreign firm to treat Indian mono¬ 
polies. In a way they have provided Indian 
industries with a toe-hold of extra territoriali¬ 
ty from which to confound the planner in 
every aspect of their work. The distortions 
go deep—to permit private industry to break 
the bottlenecks becomes irresistible and with 
it volume of foreign exchange collaboration 
grows. The growing dependence on foreign 
resources and, even more, the growing 
resignation to such dependence have affected 
the whole tenor of the gosiemmeut’s ap¬ 
proach to foreign private capital. If in the 
first decade of independence the otficial at¬ 
titude n-as governed by considerations of 
coiiliol and economic powr, it has since been 
progressively determined 1^ narrow balance 
of payment considerations with rather self- 
defeating consequences in further coitcesions 
to the private sector, to foreign investors, fui- 
thei dependence on aid, funher delays in 
public sector projects and so on.'' 

The data documented in this study raises 
the question has the relatively small export 
component of major Indian industries led 
to a situation where liberalisation means 
only India opening out to the world rather 
than India being able to taire advantage of 
the world economic situation? 

Note* 

{The author is grateful to S L Sheay for hdpful 
suggestions. However the author atone is 
responsible for views tsrpressed in the article 
and any errors that lonain.] 
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IVP 

IVP intends to continue with the pro¬ 
grammes of expansion, modernisation 
and diversificaiion carried out over the 
last few years which has resulted in broad 
basing its activities. The company is now 
exploring the possibility of entering into 
the business of manufacturing, processing 
and marketing of paints, {ugments, var- 
idshes, dyes, etc, and also to commence 
the business of preserving, processing, 
marketing and d^ing in food products 
including agricultural products. Mean¬ 
while, work at the company's new unit for 
manufacture of foundry and other in¬ 
dustrial chemical.s at Kumbalagudu is in 
progress and Pha.se I of this project will 
be implemented during the last quarter of 
this year. Plans have also been drawn up 
to implement Phase 11. This will increase 
the capacity of existing lines of manufac¬ 
ture in industrial chemicals division con¬ 
siderably. The mihnufacturing capacity of 
Adityapur unit has to be updated in line 
with the requirements of the latest 
technology based on technical know-how 
which will be acquired from London and 
Scandinavian Mcttalt'.rgical Company. 
The management plans to make con¬ 
siderable investment in spark plug unit fen- 
updating manufacturing process based on 
the recommendations of Italian colla¬ 
borator. A large number of .specialised 
madtines will be imported for whidi most 
of the orders have been finalised. 

The company has turned in good results . 
for the 15-month period ended March 31 
last with a gross profit of Rs 3.S2 crore 
against Rs 2.50 crore in the previous 12 
months following a turnovo- of Rs 53.^, 
crore against Rs 46.79 crore. 
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An Important 
Chansein 

INCOME TAX LAW 

Please do not sive misleadins and evasive statements 
during search operation of the Income Tax Department. It 
may land you in more trouble. 

Avail of the concession given by Taxation Laws 
(Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1986 
which provides that 

if during the course of the search you make a statement 
U/S 132(4) of the I.T. Act/37A(4) of the W.T. Act that 

any money, bullion, jewellery or any other article or thing 
found in your possession or control 
has been acquired out of your income/wealth which has 
not been declared so far in your return of income/wealth 
to be furnished u/s 139(1)/14(1) within the time allowed 
under the law 

and 

also specify in your statement how you derived such 
income or assets, 

and 

pay income/wealth tax and interest, if any, thereon 

then, 

no penalty for concealment will be levied as per 
Explariation 5 to Section 271(1) of the income Tax Act or 
Explanation 5 to Section 18 of the Wealth Tax Act. 

So better make a clean breast of the whole 
thins before the conclusion of the search to 
avoid penal consequences. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

Directorate of Income-Tax 
(R5P&PR) New Delhi. 

davp 89/394 
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QUALITYSTEELS 


Few years ago we did something 
most other steel companies wouldn't do. 



At Oual t/ 'apid oroqress has become a way of li’t 
Our Steel Meltinq Plant at Kalol Dist Panr hmahals in v.iu) iraf 
was et up I'l IdSS in a record pr*riod of S months At d ve 
gamr d an excellent reputation in the market for the qua it\ o' 
ur Foiqing Quality Steels, and Steel Castings We /e hIso 
fev 'oped Special Steel required by Defenc** Enqireenno 
Automobile Fertiliser Cement & Allied Chemical indusir es 
This special steel was hitherto being imported 
Anr mw we le at a new threshold of growth with a 
programmi' lO manufacture Special Alloy Steel Fcrginqs ind 
intri ^te Castings as also to enter the highly profitable 
bi siness of Feiro Alloys 

Our Share holders are happy too We gave them a dividend o' 
10'j in 1988 15®o in 1989ardtiopetogivetheman nirum 
of 18% tor 1989 90 

To part finance the technology upgradation and diversific it on 
programmes Quality Steels & Forgirigs Ltd will shortly m rki 
a Public Issue of 18,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs 1 01- each 
for cash at pai aggregating Rs 1,80,00,000/- Out of tf s ^ 
total of Rs 45 00 000 would be subscribed by ICICI Cintnnk 
Mutual Fund and SBI Mutual Fund an expression ot tin n 
confidence in the project 


AN ESTABLISHED, PROFIT-MAKING, 
DIVIDEND PAYING, ALLOY STEEL COMPANY 

HIGHLIGHTS 

• Established prof»nuking livdepdp ynq j \ 
(txpecredminimum iividtnfl(I* 18 pron'^t ' )h i ni 

• Equity participation by ICICI Canbank Mutual Fund 
and SBI Mutual Fund aggregating Rs 45 'akhs 

• Forward inlegralion in forgings A'll lei t 

sophisticated minu'aclui ii) a Id It t>Tf ' 

• expansion into' ighv ace altoy steel i 'i i i lO ' 
latest technology 

• Tremendous ^xp irt pn‘ei t i i v i v< t n , i i , 

worldwide 

• FliyibiefO'tom t ('rid' 'ci n n 

bdCkwaid in I be t f ts >nt ' 1 1 ' » Pi <■ < 

• SOCCappicdfo' 

• I isting at bomoiy AhmeH*' d u ' t 
Stor k t x( hancf 


€) 


CSwpMMlMMI ol IRIHB LifflHBrf 


dwtfienH—aie0»»»>n 
Mfiti»eiiRariww^ 
~ *e» tedos- 


Mrs Si WtMhOvte. 
Ilium- atCoMtfltMM 




V • On* FInwv I 
Swuk-M i imHBiJ 

enrflenihng 
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Minimum 12% dividend 

Assured safety, and encashment fecility* too. 


I )hanashree is a nc^- mvestineni .schtm* 
from the LlC Mutual Fund. 

Invest in Dhanashri'e units with a Face 
valueofRs. 10, availahle in September 19S9fbr 
only Rs. 9 You will be paid a minimum 12% 

dividend. Wus your investment is bound to 
grow and yield even higher returns. 

Ohanashree units are absolutely .safe. 
*They can be encashed at any desigmued UC 
bran^, after November 1,1W. 



You tan invest any amount, from Rs 1,000/- 
upwards You'll get income tax and wealth tax 
ctxKessions, as well. 

Akioimilsihh;: 

Dhaimraksha, a recurriag inwstment 
scheme wUh l^c and acekkm cover. 

Dhmavridchi, agmwingBxed 
/mtsrmenr .scheme widi mindnam guaranteed 
12% return, with increasing life cover. 

And accident cover. 

Ccxuact any of the designated UC 
branches, for details. 


All payments are to he made only ai 
designate branches of the Central Hank 
of India. 

Ttie aaswiMinxyiw Fa the LlC Mutual Lund h 
IromUciobcrl' .Septemher jO.Alldividendswillpt-itain 
toihfciumepeifod 
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We’tt you meet your goals 
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CANAL IRRIGATION AND AGRARIAN 




n Sill-SUmCICNCy in OIUEIDS: 

WITHIN GRASP OR iUISIVE GOAL? 

NEW SOVIET THINKING ON REVOLUTIONARY 


M i ■ i I I 


H ORAON LABOUR AGITATION IN JALPAIGURI 
Ei FAILURE OF LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT UNDER IRDP . 


LARQE DAMS IN RIGHT PERSPECTIVE 


■ STRUCTURE OF EFFECTIVE INCENTIVES IN INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Rl aiUNG ON DAt RIGHT JUDGMENT, WRONG TIM| 

■ ClNlfn GAME IN BODOLAND AGITATION 
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RUBY HALL CLINIC ANNOUNCES 

Painless treatment of Kidney & Gall Stones 
by latest in Lithotripsy technology. 
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Dam* Debate 

Among both the opponents and the supporters of ‘big dams’ there is a 
wide range of persons the scholarly and thoughtful, the well meamng 
but ill-informed, the highly partisan, the populist and the charlatans 
Unfortunately ev«i at the most distinguished level on either side there 
seems to be a failure to see the force of the opponents’ point of view 
Moreover the general polarisation of attitudes on the environmental 
aspects PBgvents an adequate discussion of other 
important issues 4-107 

Oraon Labour Agitation 

Starting in November 191S, the agitauon of tea plantation labour of 
Duars in Jalpaigun district in North Bengal spread rapidly to a large 
number of gardens stretching over the extensive Duars plantation tract 
and continued till nud-1916 Although the agitation was short-lived, a 
discussion ot us various aspects helps to ennch our understanding 
of tribal as weU as plantauon labour protest movements 2197 


Failure of IRDP 

Discussion of the effectiveness of the 
Integrated Rural Development 
Programme need to separate two 
questions First, how to determine 
whether and to what degree IRDP 
has been successful m a particular 
context Second, to what extent are 
the shortcomings in the performance 
of the programme intrinsic to 
the lonception of the IRDP^ 2203 

Tea Co-operatives 

The CO operative tea factories in 
Nilgins have ensured fkir prices not 
only to their members but also to 
growers in areas where there are no 
CO operatives While providing 
subsidies to the large estates, the Tea 
Board operates through associations 
of the planters Why can it not 
operate through the co-operatives 
while catering to the smsill 
growers^ A-14S 

Farm Incentives 

In Indian agncultuie government 
tinkers with the markA mechamsm 
throuidi Its price support/procurement 
polikies on the one hand imd its 
subsidisation of nuuor agricultural 
inputs on the other An attempt to 
estimate the ptevuling effective 
incentives tor cultivators of 
ifafferent crops ui dineient 
regions A-124 

The main constraint m increasing 
oilseeds production m the country is 
technology and the dangers of a 
strategy of laying sole emphasis on 
the pnee mechanism need to 
be guarded against _AISS 

DA Judgment 

The judgment of the Btunbay High 
Court on the subject of ceih^ on 
thamess aUowance hat to a ti^l 
extent helped to hR the flagging 
morale of trade unions in Bombay 
AO the same the judgment is 
bc^ anadiionlttie a^ irmuc. 21U 


Irrigation: Big vs Small 

Investment norms tor minor 
irngation derived from plan statistics 
on outlay and irrigation potential are 
undeiesumates and comparisons with 
the corresponding noims for major 
and medium imgation works give a 
misleading picture that minor 
irrigation is less capital using A-U7 

Irrigation and Agrarian 
Capitalism 

Study of agranan change in Kesala 
in Witsad district of south Gujarat 
over the past two decades clesuly 
ind cates the strong ttend towards 
capitalist farming The trend is, 
however largely limited to the bigger 
landholders, especially the Patidars 
and Anavils Ibe construction cf a 
large scale canal irngation system in 
south Gujarat has offered these 
farmers the means to transform 
themseives from commercial fwrmen 
into full fledged rural capitabst 
entrepieneura A»94 

Centre's Game 

Evidence available from different 
sources shows the extent to which 
institutions charged with mamtalnuig 
peace and order have been 
deliberately suborned by the central 
government in Assam lo further its 
machinations against the non 
Congress (l) government _ VM 

Revolution Reconsidered? 

Present Soviet thinking about 
progress towards socialism in the 
thitd world marks a reversal of what 
was being said in the past 
concerning imperialism and 
revolution Ihe need to reassess the 
earlier flunking has-ansen, acconting 
to the current official Soviet view, 
because of a re-evaluation of the 
trends m the third world and the 
growth of productive forces m 
countnes which were till recently 
considered lackeys of _ 

imperialism 2M9 
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t^TTERS to ^DnOR 


An Indian *Big Brother’ 
PonliBcates 

ANYONE who has watched at all care* 

. fuQy recent events in Sri Lanka must be 
dismayed by the factual inaccuracies and 
conceptual flaws in AM’s 'Calcutta Diary’ 
f' of August S. AM’s piece is yet another 
example of the freedom that some “Indian 
Ug brothers’’have arrogated to themselves 
to |k>ntif1cate about Sri Lankan matters. 
As evidence consider the following items: 

; (1) AM asserts that the IPKF was sent 

to Sri Lanka “not to discipline the LTTE 
y who are devoid of any class ideology, but 
to save the [Sri Lankan] oligarchs from the 
revolutionary insurgency unleashed in the 
-bland’s south*’. The fact is that the LTTE 
has been hellbent on dominating the 
north and east of Sri Lanka by murdering 
' Sinhalese, Ihmils, Muslims, Indians and 
< evHi erstwhile colleagues, who have 
obstructed their power-drive. As for the 
■ "revolutionary insurgency’’ in the south, 
. it broke out only as a reaction to the Indo- 
Sri Lanka Accord, through which a 
thoroughly discredited president of Sri 
Lanka, at the nadir of his unpopularity, 
was compelled by events to ^ve a measure 
of regional autonomy to the Thmils of Sri 
Lanka. In the immediate post-Accord 
period “the revolutionary insurgency’’ was 
. actively promoted or tacitly encouraged 
by many famous non-revolutionaries like 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike and Premadasa 
himself, a proud opponent of the Accord. 

At any ran^ contrary to AM’s assertion, 
. since their arrival in Sri Lanka, the IPKF 
. has been wholly engaged in the business 
' of discipUning the LTTE, losing well over 
a thousand soldiers in the process. 

(2) AM indulges the supposition that 
benuse it is too late to save the “nobility” 

' in Sri Lanka, prime minister Gandhi has 
. now set his sights on extending his empire 
r by annexing the island’s north-eastern 
brach heads. Evidently AM regards Sri 
Lanka’s rulers as a “nobility”. The fact is 
that Sri Lanka has no known nobility. 
Perhaps here AM is being jocose. And far 
from extending his empire, Rajiv Gandhi 
u now busily retreating from Sri Lanka, 
without having even properly disciplined 
' the Tigers. 

(3) In AM's judgment, post-indepen¬ 
dence Sri Lanka has been ruled by an 
en/^Arenedoligarchy (AM’s italics). The 
'fact is that the politics of this oligarchy 
. has reduced Sri Lanka to barbarism in 
^ Kmie 40 years. So AM’s characterisation 

of them as being “enlightened” must be 
only a (sick) joke. 

: (4) As if endorsing the JVP’s indis- 
criodntte firepower, AM records that 
"upstart Vi)i^ Kumaranatunga (sic) was 


gunned down last year”. AM could not 
perhaps be expected to know the coura¬ 
geous, humane, non-racist, egalitarian 
posture that Kumaratunga adopted 
during that period when vicious anti- 
Indian hysteria was being whipped up, 
especially by the JVP. l^e fact is that an 
estimated three piillion of Sri Lanka’s 16 
million people filed past his dead body 
and honoured him’ with a spectacular 
funeral. 

(S) With ill-concealed contempt AM 
says that “plebian Premadasa” thinks that 
he could “save the system which has been 
kind to him” if only the IPKF would now 
withdraw. The fact is that the JVP thrives 
mainly on its crude racism and anti- 
Indian propaganda. Its 1971 infantile 
misadventure merely exterminated 
thousands of immature youth. In each 
and every parliamentary or presidential 
election the JVP has hitherto participated 
in, it couldn’t muster enough votes even 
to save its deposits. President Premadasa 
therefore probably infers that the JVP’s 
current cloak-and-dagger campaign of ter¬ 
rorist slaughter is nothing like a revolu¬ 
tionary mass movement. Having made the 
equiv^ent of a journey from log cabin to 
White House, he may be presumed to 
know something about grassroots politics 
in Sri Lanka. 

In any case, in order to verify the JVP’s 
anti-Indian hysteria or mental disorder, all 
AM has to do is go to the south of Sri 
Lanka and try to sell, say, the prestigious 
journal called the Economk and Political- 
Weekly. I promise you, by a standing JVP 
order AM will be summarily executed by 
“unidentified gunmen” for selling Indian 
goods. 

London Frank Don Nandasiri 

Health Implications o£ 
Nuclear Energy 

IT has now become very important that 
we focus our attention on the problems 
posed by nuclear technology- Despite the 
fact that reactor technology is beset with 
hazardous shortcomings that threaten the 
health and well-being of the people^ 
nuclear power plants for ‘peaceful’ pur¬ 
poses are spreading throughout the world, 
including in India. Beiwuse of this pro¬ 
liferation of power plants and also of 
nuclear weapons the most ominous threat 
to public health imaginable is becoming 
more real everyday. Moreover low level 
radiation technology is increasingly used 
in medicine and for other purposes such 
as food disinfection without adequate 
research on its effects on the human body 

Ts debate the health impl^tions of 
these developments Metlico. Friend Circle 


(MFC) has planned to organise its next 
annual meet on this theme. In a preli¬ 
minary discussion held in the core group 
of M{C« tbefbBq«di)i| 
hjicvd be^ 
cO)|B^ 

hayaji^Hirair^ iii$^^<^ns 

of the nuclear fbei cycle; (b) health 
hazards of over-ground explosion (m* leaks 
in reactors; (4) summary^ of previous 
nuclear haza^ controversies; (5) the 
Indian scenario—nuclear plant^ pro¬ 
blems and safety record; (6) companuive 
study of health implications in (a) hydro¬ 
electric projects, and (b) thermal plants; 
and (7) implications of low level ra^atlon 
on radiologists and patients through x-ray. 

Other background papers on related 
topics are welcome as are articles on the 
theme of the conference for publication 
in the MFC bulletin. Papers should reach 
us before November 16. Those interested 
in participating in the conference may 
write to the convenor regarding venue and 
other details. As usual participants will 
pay for their own lodging and boarding 
during the meet besides a nominal 
registration fee to cover the cost of the 
background papers. 

Narendra Gupta 

Convenor, 

Medico Friend Circle, 

Devgarh (Deolia), Via Pratabgarh, 
Chittorgarh, Rajasthan—312 621. 
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The Price Crunch 


T he government, which had been patting itseif on the 
back on the performance of the economy, has at last 
been forced to admit that things are coming unstuck on 
the price front. The signs are clear even from the official 
index of wholesale prices. Between the end of March and 
the beginning of Se^ember, that is, in the first five months 
of the current financial year, the price rise as measured 
by the wholesale price index was 6 per cent compared to 
3.6 per cent in the same period of last year. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the figure of the rise in the overall 
price index gives little idea of the actual impact of the 
increase in prices. In fact the most ominous aspect of the 
price situation, in not just the last five months but over 
a longer period of, say, the last -year and a half, has been 
the very sharp increases in the prices of a number of essen¬ 
tial items of consumption which cannot but have signifi¬ 
cantly reduced the real incomes and consumption stan¬ 
dards of the large majority of the people. Among these 
are foodgrains, especially pulses, and a wide range of other 
primary food articles as well as manufoctuted food products 
such as sugar and gur, edible oils and even common salt. 
The most piquant aspect of the sharp rise in prices of these 
everyday consumption articles is that it has come in the 
course of and just after a year in which the government 
has daimed a growth of as much as 10 per cent in real GDP 
and 23 per cent in agricultural production. The govern¬ 
ment lito taput forth estimates of the proportion of the 
population supposedly raised above the poverty line from 
one year to anothen no corresponding calculations arc, 
however, likely to be made of the number of those pushed 
below the poverty line as a result of the government's 
failure to prevent the steqi increases that have taken place 
in recent months in the prices of basic necessities of life. 

Given the proximity of the elections and the manner 
in which the price of, for example, sugar has shot up in 
a matter of a few weeks, the suspicion is widespread that 
political ftind-raising for the elections has had not a lit¬ 
tle to do with the recent behaviour of prices. \Mitil-founded 
as such suspicion undoubtedly is, it must be said that the 
mote of the iMTice rise have to be traced to the government's 
^nondc ]x>licies. By implication, the current spell of ris¬ 
ing pri^ is likely to outlive the exigencies of the elec- 
tioite. The nmst ihtttcrial factor in this connection is, of 
course; the massive amounts of liquidity pumped into the 
economy year after yeaa What is relevant here is not only 
the laise increases in aggrqpue immey supply ftielled fay 
Uk gove^minent'a huge OsCid deficits, but, ^n more im- 
pqrtanlfy, "ftre virtually Urdimhed access to fUnds which 


organised industry and trade have gained in recent times. 
The Reserve Bank’s annual report discloses how incremen¬ 
tal bank credit to the commercial sector galloped from 
Rs 12,389 crore in 1987-88 to Rs 20,531 crore in 1988-89 
(by comparison, much-maligned net bank credit to ) 
government in 1988-89 was only Rs 12,715 crore). And 
bank credit is only a part of the story. Assistance sanc¬ 
tioned by the all-India financial institutions in 1988-89 t 
was 57 per cent larger—Rs 13,913 crore compared to . 
Rs 8,868 crore in the previous year. And the Controller 
of Capital Issues for his part had been pleased to grant 
consents for capital issues by non-government public 
limited companies to the tune of Rs 8,029 crore, yet 
another instance of a more than 50 per cent increase over 
the preceding year. Clearly, the government and the 
monetary authorities have decided that it is quite un¬ 
necessary for them to concern themselves with the funds- 
grabbing operations of industry and trade and with what 
the funds are used for. This, it can be claimed, is quite 
consistent with the government's market-oriented 
economic policies. Once the business house in question 
is willing to pay the going price for the funds and has per¬ 
suaded, no matter how, the commercial banks or the 
financial institutions or the capital market, as the case . 
may be, of its 'credit-worthiness', it is not for the govern¬ 
ment to reason why. 

The election, it is true, presents a temporary difficulty. 

It is unbecoming to have prices rise inordinately just now. 
So it has been decided to arrange emergency imports of 
the critical items in short supply. True again, the level of 
the country’s foreign exchange reserves—now down to the 
equivalent of a bate six w&ks’ imports—docs not afford . 
much leeway in regard tosalditional imports. But that par¬ 
ticular .difficulty can perhaps be taken care of by raising , 
some quick commercial loans abroad, using the nnaticial 
institutions and the public sector oit companies as bor¬ 
rowers, no matter what the price that has to be paid in 
terms of future debt servicing obligations. But after the 
elections what? Clearly; dousing inflationary pressures 
through additional imports is unsustainable except in the 
shortest of short runs, unless other imports flooding the ; 
economy can be curbed. But these imports are rtow, under 
the industrial and import liberalisation regime,, the very 
heart of industrial growth and business profits. These can 
scarcely be sacrificed. In short, the mouth-watering claims 
about growth rates notwithstanding, some of the intrac¬ 
table conflicts and contradictions inherent in the chosen f 
path of the economy are coming to the fore. 



HEALTH 

Medicalising 

Malnutrition 

MALNUTRITION, especially in third 
world countries, has been the subject of 
much discussion and research among 
nutntiomsts for decades no« True to 
type, much of this actn itv has resulted in 
the ‘discovery’ of medical reasons for 
what IS essentiallv a social and pohtical 
problem Not surprisingly then this has 
resulted in techmcal interventions in 
pubhc health which offer at best limited 
solutions while masking the real problem 
The identification of protein-calone 
malnutrition led to large scale feeding 
programmes, none of which has been en¬ 
tirely successful Many of these program 
mes had to reckon with problems such as 
the uneven distribution of food in the 
family, patnarchal biases, etc, all of which 
are aggravated in a situation of poverty 

Another such widely acknowledged dis¬ 
covery has been the hnk between mal- 
nutntion and diarrhoea For some years 
now health programmes have tended to 
focus on diarrtioea as the major factor in 
determming nutrition status In conse¬ 
quence, interventions which achieve a 
substantial reduction m morbidity due to 
diarrhoea have been promoted in the hope 
that they would improve the nutrition 
status of the children Not surprisingly, all 
other factors which lead to childhood 
malnutrition have been mostly ignored by 
health workers as being beyond their 
scope 

Now comes a studv reported m The 
Lancet of August ^ which challenges this 
assumption that diarrhoeas are the main 
cause of malnulntion The study in a rural 
area of Bangladesh among children aged 
from 8 months to 35 months shows that 
the effect of diarrhoea is only transient 
Episodes of diarrhoea which occurred at 
the beginning of the three-month intci val 
which was monitored, it was seen, haif no 
effect on the w«ght gam over the interval 
Weight gain suffered only immediately 
folkiwmg diarrhoea but not in the long 
run. Similarly, while diarrhoea delayed 
bnear growth, this effect was only tran¬ 
sient. other than in the case of dysentery 
The study concludes that diarrhoea “pro¬ 
duces short depressions on the growth 
cun« without greatly affecting its general 
shape” In other words, while interven- 
bons directed at preventing diarrhoea are 
important in themselves, thev do not con 
tribute greatly towards improvtng the 
nutritional status of the child population 
Moreover, other studies which the authors 
quote show that food intake in children 
suffering from diarrhoea did not show a 
sigmficant reduction 

The conclusion is inescapable—in poor 


populations childhood marnutntion is not 
because of diarrhoea but because of poor 
total intake of food The solution 
therefore lies in introducing social 
measures rather than in promoting 
‘health’ interventions The Bangladesh 
study underlines yet again the lunited 
scope and impact of health work in the 
absence of a socio-political movement in 
the community ORT or even improved 
water supply and sanitation, while they 
are important in themselves, are no 
substitute for adequate food 


INDIA-PAKISTAN RELAflONS 

A Command 
Performance? 

PARISIAN’S senate has recemlv tome out 
with a call for the immediate withdrawal 
of the Indian armed foices from the 
Siachcn glacier and a renewed demand for 
a plebiscite in Kashmir The upper house 
of Pakistan’s parliament, still dominated 
as it IS by late military dictator Zia-ul 
Haq’s handpicked conservatives in con¬ 
trast to the lower house, the national 
assembly wherein Zia’s opponents have a 
majority, is thus transparently engaged in 
queering the pitch for pnme minister 
Benazir Bhutto—specifically, for her ef¬ 
forts to solve the vexed question of the 
possession of the supposedly strategic 
74-km long and two-to-three km wide 
glacier at the top of the world 

It Will however be a biased view to think 
that this spiking game is being placed bv 
one side only, it was indeed slatted by the 
Indian side, although with a greater 
refinement Following the press leporis 
about a possible meeting between the 
prime ministers of the two countries for 
an aimcable settlement of the Siachen 
dispute, a horde of Indian journalists were 
airhfted to the troubled glacier towards the 
end of August to be received by the GOC, 
Siachen area, Maj-Gen V R Rs^havan, for 
extensive bnefmg After expressing his 
refusal to be “drawn into a conversation 
on reported proposals about dmihtans- 
ing the zone”, the general however made 
his position crystal clear “The generadr 
to quote from a newspaper report, “m 
fact, said it was a misnomer to call it a 
fight for the Siachen glacier as it was 
firmly and legitimately in Indian 
hands there was no compellmg reason 
for the Indian side to withdraw" (em¬ 
phasis added) 

Legitimacy and compelbng reason are 
certainly not matters that legitimately 
fall within the competence of a serving 
general, they are subjects for pohtical dea- 
ston in the light of much wider considqa- 
tions Coming out with his personal 
views on these questions the general was 


certainly transgie^mg his pertinent (hnihb 
“We are holding dominating heights,” 
said the general, according to another 
newspaper, and this “assessment is what 
the army would like to be borne in mind 
at the negotiating table” 

1 he army has certainly the nght to press 
Its views on the political leadership of the 
country, but not through a countrv-wide 
newspaper campaign, particularlv on the 
sensitive issue of India-Pakistan relations 
in a period ot intense and growing com¬ 
munal tensions 

Strangely enough, while many eminent 
political commentators have noticed “a 
very disconcerting element” m "the 
emergence ot the Brass Hats in the 
political arena” in the specific instance of 
retired general and former chief of army 
staff Suiidam’s press interview, the serv 
mg geiural's intervention seems to have 
passed eenetallv unnotiecd Or, perhaps. 
It was no transgression but a command 
performance authorised by someone in 
the government’’ 

FISCAL DEFICIT 

Narrow View 

EARLY this month, R J Chelliah, 
member of the Planning Commission as 
well as of the Finance Commission, m an 
address to the Indian Merchants Chamber 
in Bombay spoke of containing “the fiscal 
deficit in terms of total net borrowing of 
the government sector as well as 
budgetary deficit in the sense of RBI 
credit to the government” in order to 
maintain ' non inflationary conditions” 
He suggested for this purpose the in 
troduction ot “a convention that every 
year around this time of the year the 
finance minister and the governor of the 
Reserve Bank should together come to an 
agreement about a tentative figure of 
budget deficit that could be safely financ¬ 
ed by the RBI in the budget for the next 
financial year” 

Within a week or so of CheUiah’s state¬ 
ment came the annual report of the 
Rnerve Bank which too emphasised the 
“importance of price stability as an ob¬ 
jective of ecmomic and monetary policy” 
and called for “a reasonable degree of 
control over the cteauon of reserve 
money”. In this context, the report brings 
out that “over the yean, the practice has 
grown under which the entire budget 
defiat of the centra government has bm 
financed by the Reserve Bmik leading to 
an automatic monetisation of the defldt”. 
This, the report points out, “is in addi¬ 
tion to whatever support the bank nnay 
provide to the markM borrowing pro- 
gramnM of thegovenimcat”. As a conse¬ 
quence, the bank has “to address itself 
continually to the task of neutialUiig to 



Dstoaary im- 
pmn. of defidts’*. *n)e report, therefore, 


suggests that as a step to avoid "the 
automatic monetisation of the budget 
defidts” the government “should beyond 
a mutually agreed ways and means accom¬ 
modation from the Reserve Bank, place 
its mdre debt in the market at appropriate 
interest rates” 


This convergence in views from Delhi 
and Bombay on putting the whole burden 
of whatever adjustment is called for on 
fiscal restraint in order to keep the price 
situation under control is certainly very 
interesting. What is altogether ignored is, 
of course, that even in conditions of fiscal 
balance inflation can raise its ugly head. 
But the more basic questions that should 
be asked are about the sort of economic 
growth the country ought to be pursuing 
and the sort of fiscal policy that needs to 
be followed to support such growth. 
Instead what is being advocated is a 
monetary policy designed purely to sub¬ 
serve market forces. 


STEEL 

Missed Opportunities 

THERE has been some recent speculation 
in the financial press about a government 
proposal to merge Metallurgical and 
Engineering Consultants (India) 
(MECON) with the Steel Authority of 
India (SAIL). The reasons for the propos¬ 
ed merger are not at all clear but one 
should nevertheless weigh some possible 
implications of such a move. 

MECON had its origins in the Central 
Engineering and Design Bureau (CEDB) 
of the erstwhile Hindustan Steel at the 
Rourkela steel project in 1959. The CEDB 
prepared the project reports for the fii^t 
expansions of Dutgapur and Rourkela 
steel plants in the early sixties. This was 
crediuble since the only e]q)erience that 
CEDB engineeis had was a brief associa¬ 
tion with West German steel plant 
designers of- IGKD, the Krupp-Demag 
combine that collaborated in the setting 
up of RSP. The Soviet collaborators at 
Bhilai steel plant aided the formation of 
a Design Cdl which was lata* on merged 
into the CEDE The Soviett however in¬ 
sisted on prmariag the project report for 
the first expansion of Bhilai themselves 
and agreed (»ily to the association of 
ImBan engineers in its preparation as 
understudies. The first major opportunity 
that came for Indian sted plant design 
enginem was lost, when in the sixties. 
M N Oastur and^Company were replaced 
by the Sotdet design organisation 
Giproam In the BdkaiD steel project due 
to a eonthteatidn of ihbpt li^dling of 
nagodadoiu. the-Indian government 


and the obligations df "credits. ' 
Thereafter, the Soviks made major in¬ 
roads into the steel sector by coUaborating 
with CEDE CEDB and later MECON 
was made the principal engineering con- 
sulunt for the first expansion of Bokaro 
and second expansion of Bhilai, but. by 
virtue of its collaboration with Gipromez, 
it virtually advanced Soviet economic in¬ 
terests. In 1969, the CEDB entered into 
collaboration with United Engineering 
(US) (now, Wean United) in order to ac¬ 
quire the capability to design rolling mill 
equipment. But virtually no major con¬ 
tract came its way until the expiry of the 
agreement ten years later when MECON 
was given the orders for mechanical 
equipment for the cold rolling mill com¬ 
plex at Bokaro. A DGTD technology ab- 
sorption/a.sstmilation study of 1979. while 
recommending extension of the collabora¬ 
tion, said that MEC'ON had not assimi¬ 
lated the technology. 

MECON has entered into quite a few 
other technical collaborations for design 
of steel plant equipment. Among these are 
the ones with (1) Clecim of France for a 
system of collection and recovery of off¬ 
gases from basic oxygen converters. 

(2) SMS Schloemann Siemag of West 
Germany for design of light and medium 
section mill product rolling mills, 

(3) Giprokoks of the Soviet Union for 7m 
tail coke ovens and dry coke quenching 
systems. MECON does not have any 
manufacturing facilities of its own and 
these collaborations have effectively en¬ 
sured large imports from the collaborators 
and their associates for the Bhilai, Bokaro 
and Vizag steel projects. 

In such circumstances, the merger of 
MECON with SAIL, would oblige the lat¬ 
ter to give contracts to the former in the 
present modernisations of Durgapur, 
Rourkela and IISCO plants. This would 
circumvent competition and, in effect, ad¬ 
vance the economic interests of MECON’s 
foreign collaborators. The SAIL chair¬ 
man, V Krishnamurthy, is well aware of 
this eventuality and is said to be opposed 
to a merger. The SAIL has, in recent years, 
built up a Centre for Engineering and 
Tbchnology which serves as a kind of in- 
house engineering consultant. 

Both MECON and Dasttirco, who 
started out as steel plant engineering con¬ 
sultants, have diversified, for they had to 
find means to utilise their engineering 
human power and ensure a reasonable 
growth. With the bunching of large in¬ 
vestments in the modernisations of the in¬ 
tegrated steel plants and in the proposed 
setting up of a few semi-integrated steel 
plants (direct reduction -i- electric furnace 
units) like that of the Essar group or that 
of Usha Rectifier, design and engineering 
contracts should have conte their way. 
But. for instuice, in the new cliroate of 


dtsegiiladbn, Ih' ^ Cahaditm Meteheia 
subs^ary of USX, formerly US s ri aiui- 
not MECON that is handling the engi- v 
neering services for the Essar project. 
What role MECON is playing may entire- ' 
ly be that of a junior partner. 

In this age of monopoly capital it is 
transnational combines and congio- v 
merates that rule the markets. Combines 
or conglomerates like Vocst-Alpine, Man- 
nesmann Demag, Sumitomo Kawasaki, 
etc, offer the complete range or gamut of ' 
activities from design of steel plants to J 
manufacture of steel plant equipment to 
production of steel. Most technological . 
developments in the steel industry have in ! 
fact been the result of co-operation bet- ! 
ween design organisations, plant manu¬ 
facturers and steel producers. The merger 
of aMF.CON with SAIL can have the ; 
potential for closer co-operation between 
design and engineering and steel produc- ; 
lion. But one may argue from past ex- . / 
perience that even w hen MECON was a ■' 
subsidiary of the holding company, SAIL, • ? 
between 1973 and 1978 or when the. . 
CEDB was within the fold of Hindustan 
Steel (from 1959 to early seventies), it did ; 
not contribute much to local technological 
innovation and development in steel. If so^ 
then why? It is such issues, which do not 
engage the attention of the government, 
that need to be examined in detail. But 
unfortunately it is only is.sucs like com¬ 
mercial viability and personal gain that 
occupy the attention of the government. 


NRl DEPOSITS 

Why This Coyness? 

ALL official agencies, including the 
Reserve Bank, continue to refu.se to treat 
NRI deposits as part of the country's . 
foreign debt. The fact remains, however, 
that these deposits have grown very large. 
indeed. At the end of the fiscal year . 
1988-89 they amounted to a little over 
Rs 14,000 crore. This was equal to a fifth V 
of the country’s total external debt which 
the Reserve Bank’s annual report puts at » 
Rs 70,000 crore. What is more, for same 
unexplained reason, the figure of NRL, 
deposit liabilities does not include accru^./- 
interest on deposits denominated in ; 
foreign currencies (the FCNRA deposits) 
which could easily come to another 
Rs 1,000 crore Add to these amounts the 
figure of short-term debt and the coun¬ 
try’s total debt straightaway crosses the 
rupees hundred thou-sand crore mark. 

So when the Reserve Bank’s annual' 
report takes the view that different sets df - 
data on external debt are not difficult to . 
recondle, it forgets to explain why officid - 
sources still tend to opt for figures whkhi 

are on the lower side. What is the harqsTl 

■ »>■ 



in presenting the total picture’ 

Set against the size of the external debt, 
foreign exchange reserves in rupees are 
now a mere six thousand crore In terms 
of SDRs, the reserves fell bv 17-18 per cent 
in 1988-89 and by another 8 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1989-90, so that by 
June this year they had reached a level of 
SDR 3,408 million which would not cover 
more than six weeks’ imports ^ 

The Reserve Bank’s annual report, 
unhke the government of India's Economic 
Survey, publishes figures of the annual ac¬ 
cretions to NRI deposits under the Non- 
Resident (I xternal) Rupee Account and 
Foreign C urrency (Non Resident) Account 
schemes This information on the annual 
inflows IS particularlv useful because the 
Economic Survey’s figures of outstanding 
liabilities under the NRERA scheme are 
tnclusive of accrued interest with the result 
that one does not quite know what the net 
accretion of foreign exchange on this ac 
count IS from year to year 

Bat strange are the ways of government 
agencies One gives out a piece of infor 
mation, another sits tight on it And 
neither will give out another but con 
nected bit of information with the result 
that outsiders are left to make their own 
estimates In this particular case, by picc 
ing together the information on NRI 
deposits put out by the Reserve Bank and 
the government, it is possible to derive the 
interest accruals on NRERA deposits 
(a ilv easily but not those on FCNRA 
deposits Onlv some rough estimates can 
be attempted 

It IS possible that figures in regard to 
interest accruals can be made available 
onlv with some time lag let that be so, 
but let the information be made public as 
and when it is available so that people do 
not have to make guesses and draw un¬ 
warranted inferences Surely, no security 
interests would suffer if figures of interest 
accruals on TCNRA deposits were given 
out or on NRERA deposits information 
were provided on yeaily withdrawals, 
broken down into at least two categories, 
namely, withdrawals in rupees and those 
reconverted into foreign exchange 

BURMA 

India's Special 
Advantages 

A Correspondent writes. 

THAT the authorities in Burma should 
accuse India, along with Bntain and the 
United States, of using its embassy in 
Rangoon to send news about recent 
developments in that country to the news 
services of AD India Radio is not in the 
least surprising India, along with Bntam 


and the United States, roaiotalns a lai|e 
staff in Its embassy and closely monitors 
developments in t^ country. Indeed the 
India mission is generally conceded by 
other foreign missions in Rangoon to be 
about the best mformed on developments 
in Burma 

Further, all these countries which have 
been apparently atmeked by Brigadier 
General Khin Nyunt, head of Burma’s 
military intelbgence (a formidable and 
highly efficient set-up despite the carefully 
cultivated image of its being manned 1^ 
a set of boobies who bumble along mak¬ 
ing the very term ‘mihtary intelligence’ a 
contradiction in terms) mamtam their em¬ 
bassies in the downtown area unlike most 
others who are dispersed in the suburbs 
and are thus able to monitor develop¬ 
ments first hand The advantages of this 
location were most evident during the 
demonstrations and nots last year when 
one could watch the drama below from 
the windows of these embassies 

India also has some special advantages 
that other countries, mduduig other neigh¬ 
bouring countries, lack Being the in¬ 
heritor of the empire that uucc ruled both 
India and Burma India has access to a 
mass of still exclusive information In¬ 
deed, while Burma shares its borders with 
China, Laos, Thailand and Bangladesh, 
along with India, the whole country was 
Itself once part of India—a special rela¬ 
tionship that other bordering countries 
cannot claim These histone links have 
been sustained through much animosity 
and mututal suspicions in the post U Nu 
period 


Secondly, some 0t Uw triW aii> 
boiMties in India’s nmrtli-cast have dose 
cultural and famltid links with their 
cousins across the border m Burma, 'nie 
Indian offlcUd representation m Burma It 
marked by a considerable presence of 
these tnbal nationalities—a fact which has 
always been resented by the authorities m 
Rangoon but about which they have been 
able to do little. 

Indeed, India’s access to information 
not generally avnulable to other fordgn 
missions m Rangoon has been enviously 
acknowledged by these other missions 
themselves. So for that matter is the 
credibility of All India Radio’s external 
service Ireamed to Burma—something 
that may be incomprehensible to people 
in India wno do not assoaate credibility 
with the All India Radio’s domestic 
services 

The authorities in Burma have them¬ 
selves acknowledged this as was evident 
when the officially controlled Working 
Peoples Daily of Rangoon launched what 
has been described as “several vitnohc 
attacks’* on All India Radio early this year 
on Its coverage of the mternal develop¬ 
ments in Burma That the Burmese service 
of All India Radio is headed by a person 
prominent in Burma’s political and 
cultural life now in voluntary exile m Inda 
has also contributed to this credibility 
Indeed a correspondent of the far Eastern 
Ebonomic Review (Fiebruary 23) had noted 
that “today AIR has overt^cen the BBC’s 
Burmese service in popularity among the 
public at large’’ 


BUSINESS 


STOCK MARKET 

Cornering Funds 

SEVEN weeks have gone by and the 
stock market has not pierced through its 
August 8 low touched dunng the sharp 
decline from its June-end/early July all- 
time high This IS not to suggest that the 
market will not seek lower levels and that 
if it does it would signal the reversal of 
the primary upward trend. A dechne 
below the August 8 mark will only 
indicate that the corrective phase has still 
not run its full course Sewndary reac¬ 
tions in a bull market are hard to guess 
and'even the indications are sometimes 
deceptive The reaction ui a bull market 
resembles only in duection and not m 
kind the true primary bear movement. 

These general observations seem perti¬ 
nent as the market’s overall behaviour 
does not provide any ctmvincmg ehie 
ateut Its next big move; Asit is, bears and 
bulls can easily marshal soeraingly plausi¬ 
ble arguments to support thdr diametri¬ 


cally opposite views and both could 
also prove right, depending on whether 
they are taking a very short-term or long¬ 
term view of the market. For factors 
governing short-term price trends could 
be beiirish even when the fundamentals 
are favourable. 

lb come back to the market’s reomt 
performance^ it is worth noting that while 
the market has not rqieated hs August low 
so far. It has idso not been able to make 
any sigmficant upthrust whidi Goidd carry 
It even beyond tte htdf-way mark between 
the year’s high and subsequent low point. 
The rdly winch commcBoed after August 8 
did not last beyond Sept^siber 7. During 
the rally, the FtmmeUd Eiipnss equity 
price index for Bombay rose by 5 J per 
cent and the all-India index by 6,3 per 
cent, retracing 44.9 per cent and SM per 
cent respectively of the ground lost in the 
preceding faO ftom tlw all-tiine Ughs. 
During the same periodi die aendthw 
index rose by 3J per ceitt and the natkmal 
index by 6,3 per cent, retiachig 79JS per 
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(rtwnd liHK In the pieoemig deraoe. All 
tbb wggestB that the weakness has been 
mote pronounced in the (speculadve) 
‘specified' scrips than In cash shares. 

Apparently, bears have been ftiUy ex- 
ploidog the Averse turn in market senti¬ 
ment in the wake of persistent offerings 
by investors to crmserve and augmem their 
cash resources to avail of the opportunity 
for more profitable deployment of funds 
in the primary market where several con¬ 
vertible debentures are on offer by way of 
rights, llrading sentiment was also 
adversely affect^ by reports of a marked 
deceleration in industrial growth during 
the first two months of I9S9-90, the 
average index for industrial production 
registering a nse of only 2 7 per cent over 
the corresponding average for the last 
year. The comparable increases during 
1988-89 and 1987-88 were 12 S per cent 
and to 5 per cent respectively What is 
more disturbing, the slow down has been 
brought about by the set-back in the 
cruaal manufacturing sector, with a 
weight of 77 per cent in the index of 
industrial production The latest RBI 
annual report also has made pointed 
reference to ceruin areas of concern, 
namely, budgetary deficit, growth of 
liquidity, inflationary pressures and 
decline in foreign exchange reserves 

If the market has not allowed itself to 
be unduly perturbed by these reports it is 
because the corporate news has conunued 
to be very reassuring and the overall 
growth rate m the economy has been 
satisfactory That the market could 
withstand the bear onslaught and absoib 
the continuing pressure of disinvestment 
selling without any landslide in equity 
prices IS attnbutable in no small measure 
to the support extended by institutional 
uivestors But it also indicates the market’s 
inherent strength based on sound 
fundamentals. 

The point is often made that institu 
tional purchases are m the nature of rescue 
operabons earned out at the instance of 
the flnance numstry to check any marked 
detenoration in the general trading senti¬ 
ment because of its possible adverse leper- 
cuuions on the primary capital market 
which is witnessing, for the first time; the 
phenomenon of mega issues. Whoever 
thought until very recently of over 
Rs 4g000 croie being tidsed in the capital 
market m a naatttt of some weeks? 

There is noBdng wrong in institutional 
interveation to sustain the market’s 
morale to fiMtiiute mobilisation of 
resources from the market. But purchases 
effected by institutional invesfort cannot 
be simpty dubbed as being in the nature 
of rescue operations. BsMtiaily; these 
purchaseg Nfxesett jttdldoitt investnient 
deeWoos baaed OB assessment of the frin- 


dametttal ftetors wMdi have a bearing on 
the long-term outlook for equities. U^ke 
professional speculators and die maionty 
of the stock exchange fratenuty who are 
con^ned laigely with short-term price 
fluctuations and base their operations on 
their assessment of the mercurial market 
sentiment, institutional investors are 
guided by thar assessment of long-term 
prospects UTI chief Pherwani is known 
for his ‘bullish’ outlook based on a careful 
assessment of long-term factors relevant 
from the viewpoint of the equity market 

Most observers seem inclined to the 
view that the market is marking time and 
no decisive trend is likely to emerge till the 
elections are out of the way Possible but 
unlikely Speculative markrts seldom stay 
put for long The ‘wait and iratch’ attitude 
when parliamentary elections are ap¬ 
proaching IS nothing unusual The 
political factor assumes special stgni 
ficance in the Indian context because of 
the ‘peculiar links the government is 
believed to have developed with some of 
the leading lights in the corporate sector 
On the basis ot economic ideology there 
IS little to choose between the ruling 
Congress Part) and the opposition ex 
eluding the Communist parties W'hat is 
really relevant from the viewpoint ot the 
stock market is what kind of a majoritv 
the parts which wins the elections 
will have 

While the stock market is current') 
passing through an unexciting phase, the 
stock exchange fraternity is engaged in an 
animated debate on the ethical, political 
and financial implications of the mega 
issue phenomenon All kinds of opimons 
are being voiced The most charitable view 
1 $ that the mega issues reflect the grow 
ing confidence of the corporate seaor and 
of investors in the capital market The 
sudden emergence of the mega issue 
phenomenon has. however, raised manv 
ticklish issues The wnt petition in the 
Bombay High Court challenging the take 
over of Larsen and Toubro by the Ambani 
group and the Rs 820 crore mega issue im 
parted a new and rather explosive dimen 
Sion to the debate on the mega issues 

Belatedly realising the possible adverse 
repercussions of many mega issues com 
ing to the capital market within a short 
time^ the Controller of Capital Issues has 
asked compames raising funds to phase 
out calls with a view to reducing the 
rigours of bunching large capital issues 
Tbs should help r^uce sellmg pressure 
in the secondary market. Hu more sigmfi- 
cant IS the finance ministry’s reported 
decision askmg financial institutions to set 
up expert teams to closely momtor utilisa- 
tton of the capital raised. Hus step is 
apparently a part of the plan to dis¬ 
courage companies from garnering large 
fun^ at one go and to see that these fimds 
are not diveiied dsewhere. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPm September 27, 1969 

Why all this excitement over car 
prices? The answer is simplr the car u 
the new status symbol of the elite m 
poliucs, admimstration and business. 

The elite is not tembly divturbed when, 
as in recent months, pulses and edible 

s (which have substanual weightage m 
the working class cost of hving) become 
more expensive or, almost perenmally, 
domesuc substitutes for imports remam 
far out of alignment with international 
prices Yet, come a move for higher car 
prices and screams ring out loud and 
clear for government intwvention—and, 
of course, government intervenes pro¬ 
mptly Prices of commercial vehicles, 

1 e; buses, trucks and jeeps, which com¬ 
prise the pnncipal me^ of pubhc trans¬ 
portation, were decontrolled quite some 
time back but those of cars, which are 
bought and used by a small minonty of 
the total population, remamed subject to 
informal control About the only 
positive reaction to the situation in the 
automobile industry from the ministry 
of industrial development is the reasser 
tion of the proposal to produce a small 
car Regulation of car prices or, for 
I that matter, renewed talk of a small car, 

IS no substitute fur an urban transpor¬ 
tation policy and a comprehensive v.ew 
of the development of the automobile 
indnstrv as a whole 

* * * 

Ira IS a major foreign exchange earner, 
yet the share of Indian tea in the large 
traditional export markets has been fall¬ 
ing and exports have in tact shown a 
declimng trend since the begmmng of 
1968 At the same time, the profitabihty 
of the tea industrv is among the lowest 
From this to advocating a lower tax 
burden and a variety of subsidies for tea 
IS an ec^y jump Even the high-power 
Barooah Committee has succumbed to 
the temptation \et is the case so sim¬ 
ple’’ Profitability in tea may be among ’ 
the lowest, but so are wages A seventeen- 
day strike m the north-eastern planta- i 
tions lecemly secured for workers a 20 , 

paise per day increase and a higher man- 
land ratio and that too under the aegis 
of the Umted Front m West Bengal That 
hving conditions of plantation labour m 
West Bengal have been trying is well 
known The elemeni of violence that in¬ 
fests the plantations is not independent ^ 
of this fact. Nor is plantmioa manage¬ 
ment in general famous for its efficiency, 
the beautifully veiled claims of tlw 
Umted Planters’Assoaation of Southern 
India (UPASl) to the Barooah Committee 
notwithstanding 
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STATISTICS 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
(19fi|-82 = 100) 

All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-food Anicles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured ^oducts 

Cost of Using Index 


Weight 

100.000 

32.295 

17.386 

10.081 

10.663 

57.042 


Latest 

9-9-1989 

167.3 

168.2 

188.5 

166.0 

156.1 

168.8 

Latest 

Month 


Vhriation (per cent) 
Over 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Emplojees 

For .Agricultural 1-abnurers 


Money and Banking 


1960 100 

1984-85 = 100 
July 60 to 
June 61 » 100 


March 

In 

fo 

In 

la 

25, 1989 

88-89** 

87-88 

86-87 

8S-86 

6.6 

6J 

5.3 

5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

4.8 

S.2 

2.0 

4J 

8.6 

9.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

6.7 

-6.7 

6.4 

-10.2 

-2.3 

0.6 

5.2 

6.8 

11.9 

Z6 

7.4 

7.9 

4.9 

7.2 

6.0 

Variation (per cent) 



Over 

hteich 

In 

In 

In 

In 

1989 

1988-89 

87-88 

86-87 

88-86 

3.5 

9.1 

9.1 

8J 

6.5 

2.9 

8.3 

9.6 

7.9 

7.9 

-0.3 

12.7 

9.8 

4.8 

4.8 


Money Supply (M,) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector Rs crore 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector Rs crore 

Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 
Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks Rs crore 


Latest 

Week 

(25-8-89) 

2,04,094 

1,08,308 

1,30.714 

5,427 

1,50,840 


Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Index Numbers of Industrial 
Production 
(1980-81 = 100) 

General Index 
Basic industries 
Capita] Goods Industries 
Intermediate Goods Industries 
Consumer Goods Industries 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 


Rs crore 
Weights 


Month 

(March) 

1989 

208.1 


Over 

Last 

Month 

1.674 

( 0 . 8 ) 

991 

56 

-599 

1,721 

( 1 . 2 ) 

-825 

(-14.3) 

Aveta 

1988-89 

181.0 


Vhriation ( 
Over 
March 
24. 1989 
12,847 
(6.7) 
11,484 
4,648 
-680 
11,410 
( 8 . 2 ) 
-1,358 
(-21.5) 


icr cent in brackets) 

In tn 

88-89 87-88 

28,587 22.027 

(17.6) (15.7) 

12,715 12.811 

20,531 12,389 

637 682 

21,385 15,321 

(18.1) (14.9) 

-830 - 508 

(-11.6) (7.1) 


1987-88 

166.4 


In 

1988-89 

8.8 


Iteriation i 
In 

1987-88 

7.3 

5.6 
16.0 

4.7 

7.4 
7.6 
7.4 


icr cent) 
In 

1986-87 

9.1 

9.2 

18.2 
4.4 
7.1 

18.9 

4.9 


In 

1985-86 

8.6 

6.8 

10.6 

7.5 

12.5 
18.7 

11.5 


Note: The index numbers of industrial production by use-based classification are not available beyond March 1987 


Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 
(June 89) 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

I9044S 

1903-04 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,972 

6,039 

4,348 

15,719 

12369 

10,895 

11,744 

9,771 





(25.1) 

(15.4) 

(-7.2) 

(20.2) 

(ILO) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

2,645 

6,663 

6.461 

22,343 

20301 

19,658 

17,134 

15,031 





(10.6) 

(24) 

(14.7) 

(03) 

(10.0) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-673 

-1,734 

-2,113 

-6.624 

-7,632 

- 8,763 

-5390 

•6360 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative fof* 








Month 
.March 89 

1989 

1988 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1905 

1904 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,305 

30,305 

29,568 

30,050 

30347 

30,131 

26370 

24361 

(as at end of period) 





(-0.7) 

(0.4) 

(04) 

(0.4) 

(73) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

419 

1303 

1357 

6,028 


5.473 

5i024 

6320 





(10.3) 

(-03) 

(-6.0) 

(-63) 

(- 0 . 0 ) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

50 

125 

131 

542 

621 

616 

603 

707 






(-12.7) 

(03) 

(-104) 

(-34) 

{-153> 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

26 

69 

88 

340 

360 

356 

»0 

407 






(-5.6) 

(1.1) 

(-03) 

(-:4.7) 


Income 

Unit 

1988-89* 1987-88** 

198647** 

1985-86 

1984-85 

190344 

190»43 

190241 

Cross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,93,306 

2,60;680 

2.33305 

2,06,732 

136306 

130,^1 

1.42376 


Gross Domestic Product 098041 prices) 

Rs crore 

1,70363 

1,64,441 

136,083 

138.955 

134391 

133.030 

139.776 


Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

1,918 


1356 

1,791 

1.781 

1307 

1306 

1327 


* For current year upto latest month for which dau are available and for corresponding period of Igat jmff. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. + Upto latest month for whidi data are availaiila 
-f + Provision data. 0 <}uick estimates. 

Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure lelaies, e superscript' indkatea that the figiiieis for Jamuuy and M on,. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous peri^.. 





COMPANIES; 


CRCAf FTON ORBAVES 

Vigorous IKversificatioii 

CROMPTON GREAVES has fated w«ry 
well during the 9>moiith period ended 
Match 1989. The directors have recom¬ 
mended issue of bonus shares In the pro¬ 
portion of one such share for every ex¬ 
isting share held by capitalising Rs 9.60 
crore oitt of the generai reserve. They have 
also recommended pigment of the same 
dividend of 18 per cent as was paid last 
year for 12 months. The company has 
earned a gross profit of Rs 14.82 crore 
against Rs 12.99 crore previously following 
a turnover of Rs 286 crore against Rs 306 
crore. These figures show a significant im¬ 
provement in profit margins. Net profit 
is Rs 7.75 crore (Rs 5.90 crore). The divi¬ 
dend distribution is covered 4.48 times by 
earnings as against 3.41 times previously. 

The company’s R and D laboratories 
developed and introduced to the market 
several new products such as Supervisory 
Control and Data Acquisition and Pro¬ 
grammable Logical Controllers. These 
products have been well received. Some 
new products/processes have already been 
patented and several others are almost 
ready for patent applications. The com¬ 
pany’s diversification and joint venture 
plans are progressing on schedule. Three 
new plants, viz^hydro turbines in Punjab, 


industrial electronics at Nasik in 
Mahanuhtra and instruments and relays 
at Kthampur in MP were commission^ 
during the year. Three more projects, viz, 
telematics at Cioa, adhesive tapes for riec- 
trical and eiectronio applications at Goa 
and television receivers at Pithampur will 
be commissioned during the current year. 

At present the company together with 
its subsidiary companies holds 10,644 
equity shares comprising of 27 per cent 
of the equity capital of CTR roanafactur- 
ing industries. It is proposed to purchase 
an additional 49 per cent of the equity 
capital of the company which is presently 
held by financial institutions and with this 
further investment it will become a sub¬ 
sidiary of the company. 

CABLE CORPORATION 

Into Extra High Voltage 
Cables 

CABLE CORPORATION OF INDIA 
(CCI) proposes to diversify into manufac¬ 
ture lightning and surge arrestors which 
provide protection to dectricai equipment 
in electrical transmission and distribution 
networks by preventing damage by li^tn- 
ing. The company’s technical coliaborator, 
Siemens of West Germany, has the neces¬ 
sary know-how and expertise to manufac- 


Tlie ^bek'a Oimpaniea 


(7to Lakh) 
Umon Carbide 


Crompioa Greaves Cable Corpn Umon Carbide 

Latest Last ilsar Latest W Last teir Lateat llkar Last iteu 
31-3.89* 30«.88 31-3-89** 3112-87 31-3-89** 23-11-87 


nad-up Capital 

aascrvM 

Bofieavlaga 

ofwUeb Ibnn Bonowuss 
Oraaa, flaad asaais 
Nttflaad aiaeu 
iRweauiieou 
CurrsniJiabUitlw 
Cnmoi aaMt 
Stocks 
Book data 
Naiatai 
Other iaeasaa 
Baar ntaclal earn 



Oiew psQfk (-i-Vtaa (-) 
D mwd a rt oa pwviatea 
HkPiwUm 
M stpsedtf-bVIot- ) 
taasuaiaas aBawstsoa rsaaow 


960 

960 

900 

6733 

6201 

1867 

8260 

7927 

897 

r32 

2392 

26 

12113 

11378 

2360 

7924 

7346 

692 

221 

210 

160 

1SI90 

10718 

7606 

22926 

17991 

6868 

7407 

6090 

2126 

12729 

9630 

1293 

28363 

30377 

10008 

300 

277 

494 

U393 

19242 

3221 

4201 

4943 

1044 

1353 

1610 

127 

1482 

1299 

1917 

477 

397 

225 

230 

112 

658 

773 

390 

1034 

107 

_ 

— 

493 

417 

787 


900 

3238 

3238 

1099 

4300 

3804 

489 

6723 

972 

73 

246 

767 

I960 

7984 

7697 

347 

2776 

2682 

160 

317 

797 

3299 

3448 

3177 

6080 

7609 

7464 

1471 

4911 

3913 

1304 

1074 

1312 

7224 

19206 

13480 

312 

352 

306 

3366 

10818 

7717 

818 

4381 

3472 

123 

328 

183 

1010 

1233 

944 

130 

381 

341 

383 

300 

230 

497 

332 

333 

339 

532 

_ 



ture lightning and surge arrestors and has 
agreed to make avaliable updated tet^ 
nology in this respect. Last year the con»- 
pany divernfied mto fluotopolymer caUct 
which are useful in high temperature «p- 
plications. There is a good scope for 
development of these cables in India, par¬ 
ticularly in view of their suiubility for use 
in sophisticated equipment. The company , 
IS also embarkmg upon a programme to 
take up the manufacture of «ctra hi^ 
voltage cables which are in great demand 
in the country and which are presently 
being imported. R and D work with 
respect to msulants used in these cables 
is already under way. Meanwhile, the 
modernisation programme of the company 
is progressing vrell. Wuious rationalisation 
measures adopted have brought forth pro¬ 
mising results. This, according to chair¬ 
man D D Khatau, is an ongoing process 
and IS being systematically monitored. 

CCI's performance dunng the 15-montii 
period ended March 1989 has been en¬ 
couraging with substantial improvement 
in profitability, llirnover has amounted to 
Rs 100 crore against Rs 72 crore in the 
previous year and gross profit has expand¬ 
ed to Rs 19.17 crore from Rs 10.10 crom 
Even after higher necessary provisions, net 
profit has more than doubled to Rs 10.34 
crore (Rs 4.97 crore). Equity dividend has 
been stepped up from 18 per cent to 273 
per cent which is covered 4.18 tunes by 
earnings as against 3.60 times previously. 

Higher cable sales have chiefly con¬ 
tributed to this good performance There 
was, however, a decline in the sales of elec¬ 
tric motors dunng 1988-89 as supplies 
were seriously affected due to a prolonged 
industrial relations dispute which has 
since been resolved and noraial operating 
conditions restored. Ibtal forrign ex¬ 
change used by the company amount^ 
to Rs 1,207 lakh and that earned by it-i4as 
Rs 21 iakh. The latter figure, however, ex¬ 
cludes an amount of Rs 1,221 iakh bring 
the fob value of cables delivered for ex¬ 
port through an export house. 

UNION CARBIDE 

Troubles’ End? 

UNION CARBIDE INDIA'S chairman 
and managing director, V P Cokhale^ 
hopes that the crisis faced fay the company 
for the last several years will be over fay 
the year-end. The Bhqpal-iriated probtems 
are nming solution. The Cbenticals and 
Plastics undertaking at Cbembur in Bom¬ 
bay has been sold to Oswal Agio Miili. 
The company has shown a better financiai 
performance during the 15-month period- 
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Mairdh 31,1989 but niotannoonced 
any dividend. The cunent year has started 
on an oicouraging trend of operating pro- 
‘fits and Gokhale feels that the manage¬ 
ment will be successful in protecting the 
financial viability of the company as well 
as the interests of shareholders. He says 
the task before the management is to 
rdiuild the company. This enuils streng¬ 
thening the existing product lines and 
diversification into growth areas, with 
simultaneous attention to corporate 
restructuring. 

During 1988-89, despite a good mon¬ 
soon, battery and flashlight sales remain¬ 
ed around the same levels as in 1987, on 
an annualised basis. Ibtal market demand 


for batteries has ieniWtitf 
around 1,200 mtUioh piaces'per annum tot 
the last few years. Ror many years UCI has 
been the major suimlim' of batteries to the 
government and defence departments. 
However, during 1988 h did not receive 
any orders from these dq;>aitments and its 
rate contracts were also not renewed. Only 
supplies against earlier orders were made 
during the period. Currentiy, it is ex¬ 
ecuting supplies of very small volumes. 
This has resulted in rendering about 300 
workmen idle in the battery plant at 
Cossipore, Calcutta, as well as loss of sales 
revenue. Sales of electrolytic manganese 
dioxide were lower as compared with 1987 
due to lower offtake other battery 


lower than ^ previoiia yiiir.bo in' ii^ 
noalised basis, primarily because of the 
tfeclining trend in the dnana industry amt 
severe competitive pressures. However, de¬ 
mand for cobah uid nickel base hard fac; 
ing products recorded a healthy increase. 
Reserve Bank of India’s permission for 
transfer of the processing plant Iqi- 
movable property at Visalchapatnam Im. 
been obtain^ «id the sales proceeds of 
the immovable property have been pbic- 
ed in a fixed deposit account. An applica¬ 
tion has been made to the Urban Land 
Ceiling authorities and on receipt of ap¬ 
proval the transfer of the property will be 
complernd. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


ATY Projects 

ATV PROJECTS is, making a public 
issue of 4.27 lakh 14 per cent fully con¬ 
vertible debentures of Rs ISO each for an 
aggregate amount of Rs 6.40 crore. The 
company will issue rights debentures for 
Rs S.60 crore in the ratio of S debentures 
for each 100 equity shares held and also 
give on rights basis 1 debenture for 1 ex¬ 
isting convertible debenture held for an 
aggregate value of Rs 9 crore. It has 
resell 6 lakh debentures on a firm 
allotment basis for UTI, LIC, ICICI, 
GIC and its subsidiaries, bank mutual 
funds and other financial institutions of 
the aggregate face value of Rs 9 crore. 
Rs 30 out of each debenture will be con¬ 
verted into 1 equity share of Rs 10 at a 
premium of Rs 20 per share at the end 
of six months from the date of allotment. 
The balance amount of Rs 120 per 
debenture will be converted into such 
number of equity shares as decided by 
CCI at the end of three years from the 
date of allotment. The issue is being 
made to finance ATV Projects’ moder¬ 
nisation plans under technical collabora¬ 
tion with IHl, Japan, the second largest 
engineering and projects construction 
company in the world. The rights issue 
opens on September 29 and the public 
issue on October 4. 

Harshavardhan 
Chemicals and 
Minerals 

HARSHAVARDHAN CHEMICALS 
AND MINERALS, a leading ntmufac- 
tuier of single superphosphate, is setting 
up a plant at a total cost of Rs 1,283 lakh 
for mannfactuie of sulphuric Kid (61425 
lp8). oleum-25 per cent (34X)0 tpa) and 
iMorosulphuric add (5,000 tpa) at 
Antetvalia-Meghnagar in JhslMia district 
of htedfaya Piadedi. It has also commls- 
sioMd the first phase of its detergent 
powder a^ cake project at a total cost 


of Rs 284.50 lakh with an initial installed 
capadty of 33,000 mt each per annum. 
To tinance in part the cost of these two 
projects the company is issuing 2,59,000 
14 per cent secured, fully convertible 
debentures of Rs 130 each for cash at par 
totalling Rs 388.50 lakh on rights basis. 
Each debenture of Rs 150 will be con¬ 
verted into 5 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at a_ premium of Rs S per share in two 
stagtt. The conversion will take place on 
the expiry of 12 months and 18 months 
respectively from the date of allotment. 
The righu issue, which opened on 
September 14, will close on October 14. 
Accoiding to Pankaj N Mehta, joint 
managing director of the company, the 
installed capadty of its single super¬ 
phosphate plant has been raised from 
40,000 tpa to 66,000 tpa in 1988-89 and 
further expansion and divorsiflcation ac¬ 
tivities ate being carried out at V^tva near 
Ahmedabad, Udaipur and Antervalia- 
Meghnagar. The compaiQ' also plans to 
generate 1.7 mw of power by utilising 
waste heat produced in sulphur burning 
for captive consumption. The turnover 
for 1989-90 is expected to exceed R$ 30 
ctore and, when ail the plants become 
fully operational in 1990-91, Rs 2(X) crore. 

Usha Rectifier 
Corporation 

USHA RECTIFIER CORPORATION 
is coming out with a Rs 702 crore 14 per 
cent fully convertible debenture issue to 
finance its Rs 711 crore integrated gas- 
based sponge iron complex at Amethi in 
UP. Of the total Rs 702 crore^ the com¬ 
pany is making a public issue of 
1,62,00,000 FCDs of Rs 100 each aggre¬ 
gating Rs 162 crore; Each debenture of 
R$ 100 w3l be oonvKted into two equity 
shares at a premium of Rs 40 per shait 
on expiry of nine months from date of 
allotmem. There will be a ri|^ issue for 
the folly convertible deboituididden of 
the company comprising 2,88,0(^000 
FCDs of Rs 100 each aggtegttingiU 288 
crotb The conversion taems am foe same. 
as Jn foe case of the pubSc issue. Tb foe 


equity shareholders of the company, 
PCDs of a face value of Rs 200 each ag- 
gregatitqt Rs 252 crore will be offered. 
The company’s plan is to invest over 
Rs 1,500 croie in setting up an integrated 
steel complex at AmethL In the first 
phase; inralving an investment of Rs 711 
crore, the' company would set up a gas- 
based sponge in» complex with a cqMdty 
of 8,00,000 tpa of hM briquetted iron 
(HBI). The complex will indude a cap¬ 
tive 1.2 million tonne iron ore pelletisa¬ 
tion plant and a 60 MW gas-ba^ power 
plant. The plant would use high grade 
iron ore fines from NMDCs BaiUdila 
mines in Madhya Pradesh as raw, 
material. The second phase of the com¬ 
plex would involve setting up of two 
70-tonne electric arc fomaces timber 
with the latest thin slab caster and a 
. 5,00,000 tpa sieckle mill to produce hot 
roIM coUs. These fadlities induding 
expansion of HBI production would in¬ 
volve an additional investment of Rs 800 
crore. The public issue will open on Oc¬ 
tober 11 and dose on October 24, 1989 
or earlier but not before Odober 19. 

Regency Diaper 
Industries 

REGENCY DIAPER INDUSTRIES is 
making an issue of 7,804)00 equity foams 
of Rs 10 each for cash m par. The issue 
opens on October Iti. The Hyderabad- 
based company is entering the Geld of 
disposable diapers for infonts. It has tied 
iq> with Nuova Red Italiana, intematieoai 
' leader in diaper-making niadiinery, for 
world dass plant and etiuipment. The 
dvil construdion is compMe and the im¬ 
ported plant and equipment has arrived 
at the site; The product wilt be'launched 
by November ,1989. The Papers wtll]^ 
efotributed aU over Imha throuifo a 
spedal distribution arrangement with 
J K Hetene Curtis. Howevei; the com-, 
pany will do its own distributiM hi South 
India. In addition fo a large 
mand thoe is also -a i _ 
potential, particulariy fofoeJ 
and Bast Buropean countries. 
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‘The m^tery is unresolved. Wks Simenon himself evil, or was he 
only interested in evil, in taking it apart, finding out what makes 
it tick? The other puzzle too remains. Simenon a hack writer 
of pulp who just happened to strike it rich or was he one of the 
greatest of the literary giants.to walk the century now 
whimperingly coming to an end? 


SIMENON is {lead. Apart from Memoires 
Intimes, he had in fact produced little in 
the past decade. The Memoires is embar¬ 
rassing. and not particularly because of 
the intimacies it reveals. It is Simenon’s 
loss of control over style, his collapse into 
verbosity, to which the volume bears 
witness which is more tragic Obviously,, 
death had already started casting its 
shadow. Now it is over, there is to be no 
further Maigrets or non-Maigrets to b(' 
added to the two hundred fifty and odd 
taut works of fiction. 

Simenon’s passing has hardly bothered 
either the newspapen or the conventional 
literary circles. According to one view, he 
is the most underrated author to straddle 
the twentieth century. The assertion may 
be right, but it cannot diminish the other 
rather straightforward reality: he was not 
loved. A certain distant awe on the part 
of his readership, but no feeling of adora¬ 
tion, none at all. The almost supernatural 
power of his writing was acknowledged, 
but did not generate any ardour. Not quite 
a pariah, he was still an outcast. One 
simply had to read him, for he was habit¬ 
forming, but did he not repel too? Camus* 
L'Etranger started out as the archetypal 
anti-hero; he is now canonised. Simenon 
created characters whose existential 
predicament and inability to escape from 
perdition are no less excruciating. They 
however foil to evoke any sympathy. They 
only induce a mild discomfort, period. A 
parallel exisu here with his own persohal 
fate. He was lost to Belgium, the country 
he was bom: France, which made him, 
could not care less for him; Switzerland, 
where he spent the past twenty-five years, 
was a mere tax haven. His characters walk 
alone; tucking within themselves the 
darkness of their spirit. For Simenon too, 
it has been a lonely trajectory. Me had few 
fnendsb Even though he might have slept, 
as he claknuBd, with ten thousand women, 
there were leally.few wfao^ toward the end, 
oouhtoflhr him sortie requited passion, if 
k was passion he was looking for. He was, 
tiB his death, ahofidierunloswble Desjate 


to repudiate the genius of this writer, or 
pretend to make light of the splendour of 
his prose and of the ferocity with which 
he dissected the tissues and arteries of the 
human soul? Many will of course con¬ 
tinue to scoff at the genre he preferred. 
Simenon learnt early to count money in 
the countinghouse. That was not the 
reason though why he opted for the 
oeuvre of crime and detection. It was not 
just that he was amoral, it was for him 
a matter of the deepest non-faith. He got 
nihilist pleasure in spurning the accolade 
of society ma’rms, including the ghastly 
ones who preside over stylised salons. 
Here was, Gide was convinced, another 
Dostoevsky in the making; all that was 
necessary was a modulation in pace. 
Simenon would not be trapped; he per¬ 
sisted in his waywardness. The concerned 
Nobel committee would have been hor¬ 
rified were the suggestion ever to travel up 
to them to consider him for the literature 
award. Once more, Simenon could not 
have cared less. 

His novels usually reach their clima¬ 
cteric within a space of thirty to forty 
thousand words. Convmiicmal notions die 
hard, or refuse to die; great poetry can be 
created within the confines of such limited 
space, but not, it is alleged, great fiction. 
So, Gide notwithstanding, the issue is 
still an open-ended one: can one reach 
Dostoevskian heights and yet reject the 
Dostoevskian format? The towering 
Russians, including Tolstoy, used to take 
a detade lo produce a novel; valleys and 
mountains of emotions undulate slowly, 
lugubriously; there are ctuehil, crafted ar¬ 
rangements and re-arrangements of plots; 
unending confrontations of characters; 
adaptations, setdngs, transformations: 
preludes, overtures, intermezzos, flnales; 
an intricate, methodically woven texture 
declared to be perfect only after all the 
rituals of classicism have been observed 
to the Aill. The times are different, the 
man is different: Simenon chooses other¬ 
wise, he is for the miniature. It is a 
' challeng e, the anatomy of the human soul 
must be encapsulated in a hundred 
liboally spaced pages. He thoefore strips 


his. dnalh, the veedtet teiAains the same. 

with what ^ tloa one dare 





does, he has a way of unfolding an aii)^ 
bience with a bare couple of senten^\^ 
Quite transparently, he is in a hurry. 
try to establish a nexus between ih's an^ 
his instinct for money-making will be^ 
sheer illiteracy. This man is in a de$perab^< 
rush, he is trying it out over and ovef:^ 
again, he wants to grasp the nettle of whMi'v 
to him is the basic quaesitum. The evQ :’ 
grafted In the human soul fascinates hini. .; 
What are its ingredients, do these vai^:^ 
from individual to individual, or froiht ^ 
situation to situation? Besides, is evil ati' 
all distinguishable from what passes as < 
good and civilised? Crime is the violence'.; 
one individual or a group of individuids'^ 
perpetrates against another individual or \ 
another group of individuals; it is a kind .; 
of consummation of the impulse to con-"'^ 
quer and subjugate. But is this not what. 
love too i^ about? Should we not be im-/ 
pressed by the coincidence, by this overlap 
between love and evil, as religious- 
preachers define it. or crime, as the polico 
code defines it? Each time, SimenoO 
is dissatisfied with the whispers and ‘ 
responses he comes up with. He cannot:'^ 
make up his mind whether evil is com- 
monplace, and therefore less interesting, ' 
or whether it does indeed embody great- ' 
ness. He is unable to commit himself ‘ 
either way; there is not enough dialectical. 
evidence on the basis of which to clinch 
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• judgment So he keeps digging Again 
and again and again, he returns to his 
^tfuaesiium, the ihatacters change their 
descrip'ions and their milieu, but in ef 
feet nothing is changed, the probings 
remain what they always base been what 
1 $ love, what is hate, what is passion, what 
u carnality, what lies at the root of the 
urge to destroy another human soul, or— 
which IS essentially the same thing—to 
destroy another human body'' Since the 
knowledge is still imperfect, the final 
verdict must wait An interlocutory 
message however filters through inter* 
personal relations are a mere veil, underiy 
mg the so-called social reahty is another, 
mom crucial, species of reality, a con 
demned human being is not necessarily 
< evil incarnate, for the concept of evil Itself 
IS beyond the pale of understanding 
Sunenon gropes and gropes, providing the 
rationale for the one hundred twenty fifth 
Maigret to be followed by the one hun 
died twenty sixth, and the one hundred 
thiity-ninth nort Maigret b> the one 
hundred fortieth, and passim 
Would one be permitted to add a fur- 
' ther comment*'Simenon and Sai tie were 
exact contemporaries Perhaps Sartre 
detested Maigret, and the compliment was 
perhaps returned Perhaps they did not 
ever meet, at least no documentary 
evidence suggests that they did But such 
. non-accidents are an irrelevance, whether 
or not he hked Sartre, Simenon was 
unable to escape from an existential fate 
Feminists, as well as conventional 
defenders of human rights and of human 
dignity, have much prima facie reason to 
condemn Sunenon from the depth of their 
heart, because of the manner in which he 
treated his women, not so much in his 
works of fiction, but in real life Civilisa¬ 
tion as we define it will refuse to tolerate 
his attitude He behaved abominably 
badly with his mother, a frail, timid, 
honest, little, mdigent widow, who did her 
utmost to give her son a decent start in 
life The nonchalance with which he 
cheated his lust wife, and his utte/ lack 
of any sense of guilt for it, would sicken 
even many of his quaai-sympathisers And 
perhaps one receives one's just deserts 
right here, without the formality of a 
wuting time. His second wife was a shrew 
and worse, and provided Simenon with a 
taste of a season in hell Fbr years on end, 
be sought to escape, and could not He 
got his deliverance after a Itmg hassle, but 
on financially disastrous terms It was still 
not the end of the story, the other sex had 
an even more devastating revenge in store 
for him His father-fixated daughter 
wanted to hove him all fw herself, she 
would not flinch from effecting a physieal 


conquest even, a horrifted Simenon ran 
for cover, the daughter ultuiuuely took her 
life This shattered Simenon His con¬ 
fidence evaporated, his style lay in ruins, 
but there had to be the memotres mimes 
Read the book once more, it is really a 
confession box, a once and former granite 
of a personality, now crushed into 
smithereens, rambles inannies, and 
exhibits a self pity which, alas, provokes, 
scorn and zero compassion 

If only the liberationists would suspend 
their anger for a moment, there might be 
an alternative hypothesis Could it be that 
Simenon’s interminable steepings about 
were a manifestation of the same restless 
ness which drove him to produce, at the 
end of every three months yet another 
novel on the indescribability of the agony 
colonising the human soid? He passed 
from one woman to the next, but this was 
perhaps no run-of-the-mill seeker after 
carnal knowledge, he was merely trying to 
reach out to the subterranean mystique of 
man-woman relationship No question a 
failed seeker, does that by itself render him 
into a villain'' 

The questions keep churning upon 
themselves Is it evil for a man to seek the 
knowledge of a woman, or for a woman 
to seek the knowledge of a man'' Is it evil 
to attempt to break down die bariiers of 
resistance fellow beings build against one 
another^ How does one define crime, 
what do confessions amount to when 
what one confesses to is a superficiality. 


an act whidi lomehowatwai die outwafi ’ 
dignity of the social mores, such mores 
however have ceased to be relevant for an 
individual who has already crossed the 
rubicon and belongs to the other side; and 
how can it be proved that the other side 
IS irretrievable darkness when on^s 
existential wanderings have failed to come 
up with any absolute criteria for defining 
good and eviP 

Maybe there was another kind of inner 
yearning, maybe he^ every now and then, 
badly wanted to come in and join the 
domestic scene How does one otherwise 
explain the fidelity of his portrayal of 
Madame Maigret^ She is calm, placid, 
oozing with the sweetness of life; mother¬ 
ing Maigret av he returns, afternoons and 
evenings, battered within himself, be¬ 
fuddled by his confrontation with newer 
evidences of the precanousness afflicting 
the human soul Who knows, perhaps 
Simenon himself was drawn to the 
domesticity reigning the dull, crampqd 
Boulevard Ricliard Lenoir apartment 
presided over by Madame Maigret But he 
did not belong 

The mysterv is unresolved Was he 
himself evil, or was he only interested in 
evil, in taking it apart, fining out what 
makes it tick'' The other puzale too 
remains Was he a hack writer of pulp 
who just happened to strike it nch, or was 
he one of the greatest of the hterary giants 
to walk the century now whimpenngly 
coming to an end'' 
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UN and Indians P^reventive Detention 

A G Noonuii 

By partidpatiag in the adoption by the UN General Assembly of 
universal '^principles for the protection of persons under any form 
of ddention or imprisonment*’, the government of India has 
accepted a solemn international obligation. The people of India 
eagerly look for signs of fulfilment of this obligation. 


ON December 9, 1988, the UN General 
Assembly adopted without a vote —that 
is, with India’s concurrence—a “body of 
principles for the protection of ail persons 
under any form of d^ention or imprison¬ 
ment”. It was the result of a typically UN 
effort—laborious and of limited value On 
December IS. 1980 the assembly had 
assigned the task of preparing a document 
embodying such principles to “an open- 
ended working group” which predictably 
took its own time. 

While some of the principles are pro¬ 
gressive, others, as Christopher Avery of 
Amnesty International’s Ijcgai Section 
has pointed out in an analysis, “were 
weakened during the drafting process to 
a point that they duplicate or even fall 
below the level of already existing inter¬ 
national standards”. 

India explicitly made a reservation in 
regard to preventive detention while rati¬ 
fying the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights in 1979. But in 1988 
it became a party to the adoption of 
these principles. It has recognised their 
relevance as well as their international 
character and in consequence has assumed 
international responsibility for their 
observance. Herein lies the value of the 
principles despite their limitations. 

The principles an^ly to an ‘imprisoned 
person” defined as one deprived of per¬ 
sonal liberty as a result of conviction for 
an offeact as well as to a “detained per¬ 
son” defined as one so deprived “except 
as a result of conviction for an offence”. 
So it tqiplies very much to preventive 
dttentU^ 

Principle 4 is important. **Any form of 
detention or imprisonment and ell 
measures affietteg the human rights of a 
person under my form of detention or 
imprisonment s^U he ordered Iv. or be 
sv^iect to the ^active control of, a 
Jut^al or <Hher authority” (emphasis 
addled). This is very widely worded and 
indudes any ftnrm of deimtion or bn* 
prisonment. lb eomply with this prind- 
it is biqxnnivediu detention is either 
osdcrsd byoFefliBetiveiy omitfolled by “a 
■-. jtidldal ipr other authority”. Before New 
Ddhs itt hands in ^ it woidd do 


well to read the definition of “a judicial 
or other authority” at the very outset in 
the principles. These words are defined 
to mean “a judicial or other authority 
under the law whose status and tenure 
should afford the strongest possible 
guarantees of competence, impartiality 
and independence" (emphasis added). 

The advisory boaids as presently con¬ 
stituted to hear represenutions against 
preventive detention do not fulfil these 
criteria. They might have if the govern¬ 
ment had made a notification to bring 
into forces 3 of the Constitution 44th 
Amendment Act. 1978 which amended 
Article 22 of the Constitution to provide 
that (a) the advisory board must be con¬ 
stituted in accordance with the recommen¬ 
dations of the chief justice of the high 
court concerned; (b) its chairman must be 
a serving judge of the high court; and 
(c) the other members must be either ser¬ 
ving or retired judges of any high court. 
Ibn years have elapsed since the amend¬ 
ment act came into force but the govern¬ 
ment has set the legislative will at naught 
by not bringing this solitary provision into 
force. The Supreme Court had ample of 
opportunity to set this wrong right. It has 
altogether failed to do sa Now any lawyer, 
even a party hack, can be appointed chair¬ 
man or member of the advisory board. 

Be it noted that the principles apply to 
all persons under any form of detention 
or imprisonment; they apply to all coun¬ 
tries; at all times, normal or a state of 
emergency; they are not merely advisory 
but provide practical safeguards against 
abuse of power and envisage concrete state 
action to implement them. Principle 7 is 
ctear: “States should proldbit by law any 
act contrary to the rights and duties con¬ 
tained in these principies, make any such 
act subject to appropriate sanctions and 
conduct impartial investigations upon 
complaints”. This is a soimn inter¬ 
national (^ligation aooeixed unanhnously 
by aO the members of the UN, India 
included. We look forward eagerly to any 
sigiu of iu fulfilment. 

Principle 11 si^ that a detained person 
must be granted pnmipt hearing before 
ju^hdal or other authority”. It adds “a 


detained person shall have the right'toi!^ 
defend himself or to be assisted by counsi^' 
as prescribed by law”. The law can onl^.. 
prescribe the manner of exercise of tl^l 
right. It cannot deny the right itself. Ovigfi 
Supreme Court has not been too eti*^ 
thusiasiic in recognising this right, to pat>; 
it mildly. , 

Principle 17 is equally explicit—^ 
detained person shall be entitled to havts^' 
the assistance of a legal counsel!’ The 
National Security Act contains no such ’ 
provision. Nrither does Article 22 of the 
Constitution. 

Principle 20—which, to repeat, India . 
has accepted along with the rest—reads ' J 
thus: ‘'If a detained or imprisoned pdr^ 
son so requests, he shall if possible be kept : 
in a place of detention or imprison-Jv. 
ment reasonably near his usual place 
residence!’, 

Principle 35 says that violations of "the 
rights contained in these principles studl -i 
be compensated according to the api- I 
plicable rules on liability provided by 
domestic law!’ The law cannot deny tite 
right. It can only prescribe the pertinent 
"rules-on liability”. 

If the government of India does not' ; 
observe these principles in practice or, 
refuses to secure the necessary enactment 
the conclusion will be irresistible—it was ’- 
guilty of sheer hypocrisy and moral. 
cowardice when on December 9, 1988 it 
accepted these principles before the world f. 
body. 


Sudarshan Chemicals Industries. ^ 

SUDARSHAN CHEMICALS INDUS- ; 
TRIES. Pune, has shown good working^' 
results for a year ended June 30,1989 
the directors have recommended a higher 
dividend ® 25 per cent as against 20 per?/ 
cent in the previous year. Sales and other ^ 
income have increased to Rs 652 million^ 
during the year against Rs 492 million in-, 
the previous year and the company ht^!^ 
earned a gross profit of Rs 65 milBoh^^ 
against Rs 44 million. Profit before tax 
Rs 32 million (Rs 21 million) after 
viding depreciation of Rs 34 million.'’^ 
(Rs 25 milUon). The proposed divldo*4| 
will absorb Rs 7 mUlion (Rs 5 million)| 
The contpany has entered into a c<tili;| 
boiation with Dianippon Ink and Chen^; 
cals of Japan. The government of Indip 
has approved the coUaboration wililj^ 
equity participation at a premium. 
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Speech delivered by the Chairman, 
Shrl R. M. GocuMaa, at the 
Slxty>ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholdera heid on 
Shri R. M. GocuMaa 25th September 1989. 


Ladies and Centlemen 

I welcome you to the 69th Ar'nual General Meeting of 
the Company Since you have already received the Annual 
Report with the Audited Accounts and the Directors’ 

Report for the year ended March 31, 1989, covering a 
period of fifteen months, I may be permitted to take them 
as read 

Economic Scene: 

When we met last year, the country had witnessed for 
three successive years, unprecedented drought The 
economy was passing through the most difficult time 
CXving to the bountiful monsoon in the year 1988-89, the 
economy staged a dramatic recovery, reflecting its basic 
resilience and vigour Agricultural production touched a 
new record estimated at over 170 million mefnc tonnes 
Recovery of agriculture provided tonic for the industry 
The growth rate of industnal production is estimated to 
have jumped by almost 10% For this remarkable 
performance the Government deserves to be complimented 
for continuing its well conceived policy of liberalisation of 
industrial licensing, relaxation of controls on price, 
distnbution and trade, and judicious use of fiscal and 
credit policy The Government’s steps to promote both 
growth and efficiency by stimulating competition, 
technology acquisition and modernisation paid rich 
dividends 

With the prospect of good monsoon this year, there Is a 
spirit of of^imism reflected in the excellent corporate 
performance and buoyant conditions In the capital market. 

' The impressive all-round performance of the economy Is 
< certainly heartening. It augurs well for the countiy when it 
.1$ on the threshold of launching the Eighth Flve-Vfear Plan 


Period under Review: 

The performance of the Company dunng the fifteen-month 
period has shown considerable improvement over the 
previous year, and on an annualised basis, the growth In 
sales IS 27%, and in gross profits it is 45% 

As a result of the satisfactory monsoon, there has been an 
increasing demand for fertilisers The performance could 
have been belter but for problems in the receipt of raw 
materials at Bombay Port during the monsoon period as a 
result of congestion which not only affected the regular 
inflow of rockphosphate and sulphur to our plants, but 
also resulted in payment of heavy demurrage and 
lighterage charges which are not leimbursed in the 
retention price to the manufacturers As a result of 
government’s concern about mounting financial burden of 
fertiliser subsidy, many of the fectors referred to in my last 
year’s address continued to affect the profitability of single 
superphosphate (SSP). However, the plentiful monsoon 
this year in most parts of the country, coupled with limited 
Bvailabiliiy of DAP, has resulted in a strong demand for 
Phosphatic fertilisers in general and SSP in particular. As 
you are already aware, your Company is the largest 
manufecturer SSP in the country 

Sale of Chemicali: 

The figures of turnover for the first five months of this 
year Indicate an increase of about Rs. 300 lakhs over the 
correqxMtding period for the previous yev. The whole of 
the increase is due to hitcher sales of r^micris. I referred 
to in my speech last year that we were targetring to 
enhance the production of chemlcais sales from 40% to 
60% of the total turnover. This fe riierefore, the feet atop 
in that direction. The higher safes of chemicals htoto been 
achieved by debottlenecking your Corttoanyli 620 MT per 
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has rasuHed in an increase ol 10% In production and also 
Ihe production of Chlorosulphonic acid at Kumhan 

Our hjrther efforts In this direction will be to start the 
production of Benzene Sulphonyl Chloride and 
Thiophenoi ai Roha, for which all the necessary licences 
have been received These two chemicals besides havinq 
focal as well as export market are used in the 
manufacture of a fungicide, Edlphenphos which prevents 
attack of blast on paddy Since we have received the 
necessary registration for Ediphenphos we shall take up its 
manufacture during the next year 

Roha Floods 

Some parts of the Company's factory at Roha were 
flooded due to very heavy rams on July 23 and 24 

1989 For the first time since the construction of the 
Company's factory at Roha 12 years ago the flood waters 
entered the factory and washed away some of the stocks 
of raw materials and finished goods and caused damage 
to one of the plants However efforts put in by our 
engineers on an emergency basis enabled us to re start 
the plant in 10 days 

Future Expansion 

As you already know the Company had an industrial 
licence for putting up a Sulphuric acid and single 
Superphosphate p'ant at Amreli which is a notified 
backward area in the Saurashtra region of Gujarat State 
Since this will be *he first major industry of its kind in the 
district, It has qualified for pioneer status thus becoming 
eligible for tax benefits and subsidy applicable to backward 
areas I am glad to inform you that this licence is now 
being implemented and the single Superphosphate plant 
will be in operation next month As regards the Sulphuric 
acid plant, this should be ready by the end of March 

1990 We also intend putting up a Chlorosulphonic acid 
plant at Amreli for which an application has been 
submitted to the Government The total cost of the project 
will be about Rs 9 crores and is being financed by a loan 
of Rs 5 90 crores from financial institution and our 
bankers, and the balance from our own resources This 
protect will incre^ Company’s annual sales by 15% and 
add considerably to our profits 

As you will notice from the Directors' Report, the 
production of Chlorosulphonic acid at Kumhan has 
stabilised At the moment, the Chlorosulphonic acid 
produced is being supplied to the existing customers in 
Western India Since the plant at Amreli wilt also be 
produdng Chlorosulphonic add for the Gujarat market, I 
consider K desirable to utilise a part of our production at 
Kumharl for the captive consumption In •the manufacture 
of uaiue’added down sirepm products A projed for the 
production of Acetyl Suiphanilyl Chloride, an Important 


intermediate for sulpha drugs, utilising the process 
developed by our Company’s R & D Dn/tslon is under 
implementation and I exped the plant to go into 
produdion by the middle of next year 

I am glad to irrform you that only last week wi have ’ 
been issued a Letter of intent for putting up a plant for the 
produdion of 1 00 000 tons jjer year of Sulpiujnr acid at 
Rolia alongwith oleums and Sulphur Tioxidc A major 
part of the produdion at this location will be utilised m 
our vanous plants at Roha and the balance will be sold in 
nearby markets According to a recent notiiication ol 
Government of Maharashtra the manufacturing uniS 
located in the industrial area at Roha have again become 
eligible under the package scheme for lax inccnti,/es and 
subsidy Our new plant will be eligible for the sanie 

Exports 

During my recent visit to Europe I have finalised 
arrangements for the export of Sulfamic acid to England 
Germany and Switzerland Our present effons are going 
to be for the export of about 3 000 tons and this will 
result in foreign exchange earnings of about $ 2 million 
per year Our existing plant which is meeting the local 
requirements is now being expanded to meet export 
requirements and will be in operation by the end of this year 

Pollution Control 

With the installation of highly efficient scrubbers on the 
SSP plant at Ambernath the emission levels ot I U'ondes 
from the stack were brought down to well below the 
MINAS standards stipulated by Ihe Pollution Control 
Board In the current year it is intended to reduce Sulphur 
Dioxide in the stack gases of the Sulphuiic acid plant 
The SO^ concentration is already within the limits 
stipulated However, in order to further reduce the 
emission le.el, your Company obtained technology for 
Alkali Scrubbing of SO 2 from Nissan Engineering Co 
Ltd of Japan under the Technical Development Fund 
Scheme The alkali scrubbing unit 1 $ being 
commissioned this month This will be the first plant in 
India to employ such technology and control SO^ 
emission to such stringent levels 

Current Year 

As you have already noticed 1988 89 has been a 
gcx)d year I can assure you that with the addition of 
the value added chemicals which we will be producing, 
I feel this year to fare even better Finally I thank my 
cdleagues on the Board for their valuable guidance 
and ail the employees for their co operation and hard 
work throughout the year, which has contributed to the 
growth of the Company 



BEPORTS 


.ASSAM 

vCentre’s Game in Bodoland Agitation 

Evidence now available from different sources shows the extent to 
} which institutions charged with maintaining peace and order have 
' been deliberately suborned by the central government to further its 
machinations against non-Congress(I) state governments 

IF there is even a modicum of truth in the that persons who have loyally served the 
various allegations made by spokes- organisation all these years and also 
persons on behalf of the government of possibly have been the insmiments of its 
Assam, from the chief minister down- black deeds have overnight become vir-. 
wards, about the dubious role of some tuous votaries of democratic practice. But 
central intelligence agencies in the ongoing other details provided by the state govem- 
‘Bodoland’ agitation by the All Bodo ment itsdf about the possible involvmwnt 
Students Union headed by Upendranath of the clandestine agencies of the union 
Brahma (ABSU-UB), the whole situation government have not been refuted either, 
calls for the sharpest condemnation. Fbr Of this, the most serious case cited by the 
what chief minister Mahanta and others state government is the blasting of the 
in his government have been saying is RCC bridge over Gauranga river in 
simply this: that the government of India Kokrajhar district on August 12 this year, 
itself has not merely encouraged the This bridge, like many other similar 
‘Bodoland* agitation, but assisted the strategic bridges in the north-east, ap- 
agitation actively by providing materiel patently had an in-built demolition box: 
and expertise of the kind generally pro- and the demolition charge was supposed 
vided to the sappers and miners of the to be set off in the event of the territory 
Indian army to the ABSU-UB agita- being overrun by the Chinese or other 
tionists. In other words, the actual respon- foreign foroes. The fact that the bridge 


twenty-odd persons ofTidaUy admitted by 
the government of Assam to have been 
kilted in the clashes In the Gohpur an» 
in the second week of August died in those 
incidents, then they were probably killed 
by the CRPF iu«lf which was engaged in 
a little-noticed encounter in that area on 
August 10. This extremely serious allega¬ 
tion which in effect accuses the CRPF of 
suppressing evidence of its own culpability 
and foisting the responsibility for the 
alleged killing of nearly a hundred per¬ 
sons in that area on the government of 
Assam has of course been rebutted by the 
CRPF. But since both the allegations and 
the rebuttal are issued by institutions 
swearing by the national motto of 
Satyameva Jayeu, truth itself has become 
a mere verbal commodity in these ex¬ 
changes. The further accusation by the 
state government that the CRPF. whose 
forces in the region are presently com- 
manded'by an IPS official who alro hap¬ 
pens to be a Bodo. is now openly siding 
with the ABSU-UB militants shows the 
extent to which institutions which till 
recently were (perhaps rather innocently) 
held to be relatively free from the kind of 
pressures and prejudices those operating 
directly under state governments were sup¬ 
posed to be subjected to, have themselves 


sibility for the continued killings, bomb 
blastings, and other acts of sabotage going 
on in Assam has to be laid at the door of 
the goveriunent of India itself. 

These are grave charges. Chief minister 
Mahanta had detailed these in a letter to 
Raiiv Gandhi, drawing the prime minister’s 
attention to a document issued by an 
organisation called Forum for Restoration 
of Civil Liberties in RAW which, among 
other things, alleges that RAW has 
specially earmarked Rs 3 oxrre form its 
secret funds for an operation code-named 
‘Zoom-Zoom’ connected with the 
‘Bodoland’ agitation. The document 
nam« names and gives dates of other 
activities of RAW operatives iir connec¬ 
tion with the ABSU-UB agitation. Till 
today, the i»inie minister has not lespond- 
ed to the letter of the Assam chief, 
minister: like the stance adopted by 
another shady character who has been in 
the news in connection with the alleged 
illegal foreign accounts maintained by 
V P Singh, these allegations have been 
*neither confirmed nor denied’ by the 
prime minister. 

It is likely that these charges levelled by 
some employees of RAW are of a self- 
serv^ variety for it is diffkidt ^ bi^lew . 


had an in-buQt demolition box, its precise 
location and the technique of triggering 
off the charge was supposed to be known 
only to the personnel of the Special Ser¬ 
vices- Bureau (SSB) and the Special Fron¬ 
tier Force (S^. two of the presumably 
many flghting arms of RAW in the north¬ 
east. Even the explosive charge, IOC 
Superdyne, is not something one can pick 
up in the market, being an explosive 
whose manufacture and distribution is 
strictly controlled by the government of 
India. And yet. the bridge was blasted 
rUlegediy by ‘ABSU-UB militants’. 

Perhaps, like the disgruntled RAW 
employees, these revelations by the Special 
Brandi of the sute police too are self- 
serving. This is Sot the first time that the 
Special Branch of a state police force has 
spilled the beans on the dirty doings of 
a central outfit. But then has been yet 
another charge of involvement of a cen¬ 
tral agency hi the ABSU-UB agitation, 
this time by no kis a person than the 
states chief secretary. The ongdng cm- 
ttoversy between ^ C^ral Reserve 
Police Force and the state government 
about whd i»ccisely happened on August 
10 at the Gohpur reserve finest is yet to 
be restrived. The chief secretary of Assam 
has shygasted that^ff< OKm .than the ^ 


been totally suborned by the union 
government itself. 

The first time (allegations of RAW 
involvement) may be chance and hap¬ 
penstance: the second time (the blasting 
of the Gauranga bridge) may be coin¬ 
cidence: but third .time (allegations of 
CRPF involvement) cannot be explained- 
away as once more chance or coinddenoa 
Furtho; these suborning of institutions in 
the north-east also fits in with the similar 
phenomenon being noticed elsewlicre in 
the country. For long, in any disputed 
action of the government, or in the case 
of any unsolved crime; the prescription 
used to be: hold a judicud inquiry; or 
hand it over to the CBi. The devdoiMiients 
in tlte last few years, rather more Uatantly 
during the prime ministenhip of Rniiv 
Gandhi, have shown what knocks th^ 
once ianoccntly-prMumed stainless 
reputations have taken. If the goveramient 
of Assam now levels accusations agidnat 
institutions vriiich were set up with tlte 
professed objective of protectfaii the state 
and its people against cgteraid ppesrioh 
and subvmion (RAW and its agenda^ 
and ihteiiud strife (poiainflitary fimw Hite 
the CRPF>. it is only whkfaig up to ^ 
largest Itid^ reality. As ahwjyg, thwy^ft 



Kight Judgment, Wrong Time 

Radlui Iyer 

While it mil go some way to lift the flagging morale of trade 
unions in Bombay, the recent judgment of the Bombay High 
Court on dearness allowance is both anachronistic and ironic. 


THE judgment of a division bench of the 
Bombay High Court in the matter of ceil¬ 
ing on dearness allowance has to a small 
extent helped to lift the flagging morale 
of trade unions m Bombay In the recent 
years, due to changes in the industrial 
policies relating to geographical reloca¬ 
tion. automation, import policies and ex¬ 
tensive sub-ccmtracting, industrial workers 
in Bombay have been facing closures of 
units, stagnation in employment levels, 
reduction in workforce, suid a general 
sense of insecurity Often terms and con 
ditions of service which had been won 
after years of struggle in the days when 
their companies looked to the Bombay 
units as the pnnapial source of profits are 
now sought to be rewritten In this con 
text, the judgment of the division bench 
IS anachronistic as well as ironic 
The judgment which was passed in an 
appeal filed by the monthly-rated staff ot 
Hindustan Lever against the company 
raised a fundamental question regarding 
the principle relating to wage fixation, 
namely, whether there could be a ceiling 
on the dearness allowance paid to 
employees The judgment has reiterated 
the basic principles on whu h the concept 
of dearness allowance was founded— 
principles which had been followed, but 
over the years had got rather blurred The 
judgment lays down or rather reiterates 
tour basic principles relating to dearness 
allowance; Firstly, DA neutralises the rise 
m the cost of hving in relation to the basic 
wages paid tn the base year, i e, the year 
the basic wages were fix^ Any rise m the 
DA must therefore be linked not only to 
the nse in the consumer price index but 
also the basic wages Only then the ero¬ 
sion in real wages could to some extent 
be stemmed. Secondly, since prices could 
not be controlled, there was no justifica¬ 
tion for any ceding on dearness allowance. 
Thirdly, the argument that nse in wages 
lead to Inflation and therefore the worl^ 
must sacrifice in the larger interests of 
society by reduction in their dearness 
aliowance was not based on any scientific 
data and courts at least could not accept 
siiehpiopoiitioiis. Further, since there was 
noth^ to rimw that an secdons of sodety 
were bong called upon to make such 
sacrifices in the larger soori interest, there 
was no Justification for asking workors to 
do sa Eoitfthty, odsdng boicfits couM not 
be taken away fiom workers in the absence 
of compahing reasons. 

The iudlmem is anariironistie in a 


sense because of its timing and the general 
trade union situation existing today The 
issue of a ceiling on dearness allowance 
had been the most crucial issue faang 
trade unions in the organised sectors of 
industry throughout the seventies Since 
the early seventies the demand for a ceil¬ 
ing on dearness allowance began to catch 
on It was granted in most cases by courts 
and often accepted by trade unions with 
a view to getting short-term benefits In 
this context, the principle of ceihng 
dearness allowance was questioned in the 
Supreme Court by the employees of 
Killick Nixon In that case the Supreme 
C ourt had laid down a number of con¬ 
siderations which should be followed 
when deciding the issue. It identified four 
teen points for consideration including 
points such a.s capacity of the company 
to pay, whether it disturbs the parity in 
ter se employees and mter se employees 
and managerial staff, whether existing 
patterns over-neutralist employees in the 
matter of dearness allowance, etc At the 
end of It the Supreme Court approved of 
the ceiling on dearness allowance, with the 
qualification that it was in relation to the 
facts of that case Even so the Killick 
Nixon case, decided in 197S, served as a 
great morale booster for employers 
Everywhere the employers began to insist 
on ceiling on dearness allowance with 
greater coniidcnce On a rough estimate 
at least SO per cent of the larger com¬ 
panies in the organised sector introduced 
ceiling on dearness allowance in some 
form or the other (A rough working 
definition of a la^e company could be 
companies covered by MOTP Act) 
Besides, the banking mdustry uitroduced 
It for the entire industry. This runaway 
tide,was stemmed to some extent by the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in the 
Indian Hume Pipe case decided in early 
1986 There the Suimme Cour' held that 
if systems of dearness aUowance had been 
existing continuously for years and there 
were no compelling citcumstance there 
could be no ceiling on dearness allowance 
While reiterating the principles of the 
KtUick Nixon case, as a matter of fact in 
the Indian Hume Pipe case the court 
refused to seal dearness allowance The 
Bombay High Court’s judpnent goes 
fkirther, since it mtetates the very concept 
of dearness allowance and the funda- 
maitri principles on which the concept is 
founded Thus it putt back dearness 
allowance to its proper place; Unfortu- 


natriy the decision has cotne nt a tiihtf 
when the question of ceiling on dearnesS « 
allowance no longer dominates the trade 
uraon scene Had the same pnnaples been 
laid down in the Killick Nuon case in 
197S, the entire pattern of wages in larger 
companies might have undergone drastic , 
changes and they would have been found* 
ed on consistent principles Tor, even ' 
though the ceiling on dearness allowance 
came to be fixed, the demands for wage 
increases continued Often these were 
granted in the form of ad hoc allowances 
like house rent, education allowance, 
travelling allowance and the bke These 
allowances become the principal mode of 
securing wage increases and had no nexus 
with the ostensible purpose tor which they 
were granted These trends totally distor¬ 
ted the wage structure and introduced 
irrationalities 

Both for the employees nf Hindustan 
Lever and the employees ot the oiganised 
sector m Bombay the timing of the judg¬ 
ment IS ironic. In Hindustan I ever itself, 
the demand for a ceiling on dearness 
allowance had been referred lor adjudioi- 
tion in 1969 for the first time At that tune 
the question of ceiling on dearness 
allowance was a crucial issue Tbday the 
issue IS ot job losses and shifting of pro¬ 
duction from the Bombay factory to other 
locations The employees are anxious 
about the decline in the position of the 
Bombay factory m the overall structure of 
the company and, therefore, a decline in 
their relative bargaining strength This is 
the case m most of the larger companies. 
Since the workers in the larger companies 
in the organised sector in Bombay are 
preoccupied with protection ot jobs, the 
judgment could hardly have an unsettling 
effect on the industries as apprehended by 
many employers in their public comments 
on the judgment 

Having said this, it may be useful to 
examine what factors brought about this 
change in the perception of the question 
of ceihng on dearness allowance on the 
part of the courts The case for ceilmg on 
DA was pegged on the argument that the 
orgamsed sectors of industry were becom¬ 
ing islands of high wages. Employers’ 
organisations prepared well documented 
studies to show the judges of lower courts, 
avil servants, tea<'hers and professors, 
scientists and other sections of sociriy 
were paid less than workers in organised 
industry The Fourth Pay Commission to 
a large measure rectified such anomohes 
The Pay Commission for the ftrst time ac¬ 
cepted the pnnciple that for the lowest 
paid employees, a 100 per cent ne’itrahsa- 
tion in the nse in the cost of favuig index 
was justified It fixed such a level of in¬ 
comes as being up to Rs 3,500 per month. 

unphcation, the subsistence wage justi¬ 
fying a 100 per cent neutralisation in the 
cost of living could be up to Rs 3,500. 
With the increase in the salaries of aviF 
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flm^idyees the theory of high wage islands 
'lost its ration^ The impact of the Fourth 
Commission is thus unmistakable. 

In conclusion it must also be said that 
when the issue dominated industrial rela> 

^ 'tions the trade unions in a premier in- 
/ dustrial city like Bombay could not come 
together to fight unitedly. Even though the 
' issue was all pervasive each union tackl¬ 
ed it at the level of its own plant or com- 
K pany, and by and large relied upon the 
.courts to pronounce upon an issue so 
basic to them. The judicial machinery 

TAMIL NADU 


dedde the' issue in ' 

case the company chooses to app^I 
against the judgment, the dispute could 
continue. It is possible that on the issues 
that dominate industrial relations in the 
city today, such as jol^ losses, restructur¬ 
ing and transfer of p^uction to other 
r^ions, the courts may pronounce on the 
ri^ts of workers twenty years henca Until 
then will the unions continue to remain 
concerned only with their own units or 
companies? Will they see only the trees 
and refuse to look at the wo^? 


dfthfeh^tl _ 
diture gw to IniildiiiM 
medical institutions and hos^tds in and 
around Madras. The Anna Uoiversity 
Compies in Madras has devdoped a PQ ' 
programme of biomedical engineering to 
train engieering graduates in maintenance 
of sophisticated and modern equipmem 
in hospiuls and provide technological^ 
support to doctors. Locuing the new 
health university with iu Rs 400 crore 
invmtment prt^ramme m Madras wSl flir- 
ther add to the concentration of modern 
medical facilities in the Madras urban 
complex. 


Health Priorities 

J W Thomas 


Madras city is already endowed with many medical centres of 
excellence and is situated on the northern-most tip of the state. So 
locating the new MGR Medical University in a district centre like 
Tiruchi or Madurai, instead of in or around Madras, will give a 
nUip to the development of well-equipped medicare and training 
institutes in the districts where the ne^ is greater for such 
facilities. 


THE president R Venkataraman in¬ 
augurated the MGR Medical University 
in Madras on August 31 as an apex institu¬ 
tion with colfeges and institutes of medical 
education, training and research affiliated 
with it. It is to be renamed MGR Univer¬ 
sity of Health Sciences shortly. 

In his inaugural address the president 
emphasised the need to dose the great 
divide between rural and urban medicare, 
preventive and curative care, the need for 
a larger numbor of generalists in India and 
the need to provide simple and inexpen¬ 
sive medicare to the rural poor. He said, 
“while there is need to consolidate, more 
than expand, the facilities for educating 
and training doctors, there is a glaring 
need for expansion of training of para¬ 
medical personnel and technidans”. For 
instance; whfle India produces 14,000 doc¬ 
tors a year and only about 9,000 nurses 
are trained, the actual need for nurses is 
over three rimes the number of doctors. 
The state governor P C Alexander said 
that a mere increase in the number of doc¬ 
tors would not solve our health problems 
and that the Chinese and Vietnamese 
system of having a ‘V;hain of health 
assistants” to serve as a link between the 
people and the limited number of doctors 
would be more appropriate for India. 
Chief minister M Karunanidhi assured im¬ 
plementation of the recommendations of 
the Ramamoorthi Committee Report on 
' medical education and health can submit¬ 
ted to the government recently. Among 
other proposals, the committee has 
’ recommended upgrading of social and 
preventive medicine, PC courses in com¬ 
munity me^dne and genoal practice; BSc 
course in health education and more BSc 


courses for nurses, setting up of an 
Institute of Para-medical Courses, increas¬ 
ing pharmacy seats and upgrading den¬ 
tal departments in medical colleges, 
augmenting the number of ophthal¬ 
mologists and ENT doctors, improving 
fadlities in taluk and district hospitals, 
continuing medical education for medical 
officers in district hospitals, etc. In short, 
the president, the governor and the chief 
minister have implied that reaching the 
goal of ‘Health-for-Air by 2000 AD has 
to be the paramount condderation. 

The new university has drawn up an 
ambitious plan to set up 12 research 
institutes at a cost of Rs 400 crore during 
the Eighth Plan period. For the ntablish- 
ment of these research institutes and 
administrative complex, the university has 
identified about 450 acres of land in and 
around Madras and has approached the 
government for allotment. 

At present, almost all the medical 
centres of excellence are located in 
metropolitan Madras. Apart.from four 
medical colleges and teaching hospitals, 
the recently set up 1101111 Nadu Medical 
Science and Research. Institute; ‘Ihmarai’, 
with a 1000-bed hospital is located in 
suburban Madras. Ihtnarai medical col¬ 
lege is to progressively reduce the intake 
of undergraduates so as to make it a 
post-graduate centre for education. The 
Madiw Medical College has already been 
upgraded as a PC Institute of Education 
and Resrarch. Many qteciality and super- 
speciality directorates and institutes, with 
^ most modern and sophisticated equip- 
niem. are situted in Madras. The 
Institute of Bade Medical Sciences is also 


In this context, the state government 
and the new university need to prioritise 
the various proposals and draw up a time- 
bound programme. Ihking into considera¬ 
tion the present realities and the severe 
resource constraints, the health priorities 
for the-next five years should be as 
follows; democratise access to health care 
by reducing the wide gap between metro¬ 
politan Madras and the rest of the stato 
between rural and urban care, preventive 
and curative care, generalists and specia¬ 
lists, para-medics and doctors; improve 
facilities in para-medical training institutes 
and medical colleges located in the dis¬ 
tricts: create additional para-medical 
training facilities'in the districts to over¬ 
come shortages of nurses, dentists, phar¬ 
macists, physiotherapists, health educa¬ 
tors. technicians: establish the requisite 
number of PHCs and sub-centres in an 
accelerated manner; consider the gover¬ 
nor’s suggestion on the need for trained 
'health assistants’ in the rural health care 
infrastructure; expedite construction of 
the Salem Medical College, foundation 
for which was laid a year ago; improve 
facilities in the teaching hospitals located 
in the districu and bring them on par with 
those in Madras, as the common people 
have now to tiaval long distances to 
Madras for treatment of major aibnoits 
and speciality care; rapidly improve the 
facUitie^ in the taluk, non-taluk and 
district hospitals. 

The MGR Health University has a vital 
role to play in reducing gaps and im¬ 
balances, dispersii^ m^ical education 
and research fheiiities and medical talent, 
taking health care nearer to the vast ma¬ 
jority of the people; encoutaging neeardi 
in area-qiedfic diseases, and addevinx the 
goal of 'Health-for-AJl’ by 2000. .Mttbaa 
is already endow^ with msu^ medi^ 
centresof excdlenceaad isritiiated bfl» 
northern most tip of tiiie state. So loading 
the new university in a district centre like 
Tiruchi or Madurai will give a flBip to the 
development of wdl. equipped, medican 
and training institutions in' tbe StistticU 
where the is ^Kater fbr such 
ties. It may beowitiiQned that in .iindito 
Pradesh, the pewly. edahlislwd 
Univerrity. of Health Scieiices Is tbes^ 
in Vij^wwada, not in tiM stare 
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Oenki R<Mfalgii«» 


It is becomittg increasingly clear that tftjf Sardar Sarovar Project 
is not just an isolated exsmple of bad planning and bungling 
but only one instance of an intrinsically flawed process. 


decent housing, will nilly togetto adtp 
pledge to overcome not only the pcm}<^v 
cious practices that go with this devel^.| 
mem model, but also ‘the underiyini^'^ 
philosophy and ideology, that postulate*'^ 
economic growth as the sole devdo^,-;' 
mental parameter, ignoring both sod^'t 
equity and ecologies stabiUty, or at motfe- 
paying them lip>service. 


ON Septembd 28, an estimated one lakh 
people are expected to gather at Harsud, 
a small town near Khandwa (MP), to 
pledge their opposition to the current 
develt^ment ethos in the country, which 
has proved itself to be ndther socially 
beneficial nor environmentally sustainable 
and which raises serious unanswered ques¬ 
tions about the long-term economic 
viability of such projects. 

Harsud is in the submergence zone of 
the Narmada. (Indira) Sagar Project, 
which very recently has been given 
clearance by the Planning Commission 
when even the World Bank is having 
second thoughts about the project. 
Harsud was chosen as the site of the rally 
as a symbol of the mindless and un¬ 
conscionable loss destruction that is being 
wrought in the country, in the name of 
development. The ..rally has been co¬ 
sponsored by more than ISO organisations 
from all over the country, covering the 
entire spectrum of social activism and 
politics. It is supported by activists, scien¬ 
tists, academicians and ordinary folk, all 
sharing a common concern about the 
direction taken by our planning policy and 
the methodology implicit in the develop¬ 
ment process. 

The rally has emerged, or rather evolved 
out of the onrosition to the Narmada 
Wiley Development Project, and more 
spedfically the Sardar Sarovar Project 
(SSP). It began initially as a struggle for 
a prqper implementation of rehabilitation 
measures as laid down in the theoretically 
excellent formulations of the Narmada 
)Wters Dispute IKbunal and the World 
Bank Agreement with the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment. Later, however, this changed to a 
stand of oppositioii to the dam itself, 
when it became apparent that while 
rehai^tatlon programme was unexcep- 
thnudrie on paper, it was unimplementable 
in ^actioe. Prdiminary studies of the 
eootuMniCf enWronmentid, seismological 
and health effcets of the project, otdy oon- 
llnned this stand. As it broadened its 
scope the movement itself became more 
edeetk^ imtfl today, the Nannada Badiao 
Aiidcdan is an iltteitUsciplinary coalition 
thaitcliallengsethevefybMeeoftheidan- 
ningpoUql fa the country. This fin al stage 
was a fa|^ devde^ment As contacts 
vdfa eNher faublyed i^lMips 
. dear dud the BSP was not 


just an isolated example of bad planning 
and bureaucratic bw^ling but only one 
instance of an intrinrically flawed process 
that has promised much but delivered 
little. Yet through some kind of ideological 
inertia, the same kind of projects are 
being planned and executed despite all 
evidence, national and international, that 
they are no longer justifiable economical¬ 
ly, socially, or environmentally. 

One by-product of the agitation has 
been the exposure of the sinister role of 
the World Bank, as a partner in what has 
been called the ‘biggest planned ecological 
disaster of the century’. The World Bank 
has played a key role in promoting such 
types of development plans for third 
world countries, for which it has come 
under increasing fire from sociologists and 
economists. In an attempt to refurbish its 
social and ecological image, it has for¬ 
mulated some fine sounding policies for 
resettlement of involuntarily displaced 
persons and the welfare of tribals—the 
celebrated OMS 2.33 and OMS 2.34. 
These lay down detailed and timebound 
conditions to be met in all World Bank 
funded projects. And it has constantly 
projected itself to be the only multilateral 
development agency with such an enligh¬ 
tened policy. In the Sardar Sarovar Pro¬ 
ject however, this self-acciamatkm came 
back to haunt the bank. Field organisa¬ 
tions in India along with international 
environmental agencies flooded the bank 
with irrefutable evidence of the non- 
fulfilment of its self-imposed conditions. 
Its own investigative missions had no 
choice but to confirm these findings. But 
when it came to the crunch, the World 
Bank succumbed to political pressure and 
financ ial exigencies and extended credit 
even after its own consultant had recom¬ 
mended suspension. 

The ^rld Bank’s volte-face despite 
acute embarrassment, is perhaps indi¬ 
cative of the enormous clout of the 
dewdopment lobby. At the same time there 
is a ground swell of discontent and 
opposition against the dominant develop¬ 
ment model Harsud is an attempt to 
coalesce and concentrate all strata of this 
niitkmwide struggk. Peoples’ movemoits 
all over the country, induding tradi¬ 
tional fishermen fighti^ for a mode of 
operation that is economically andT en¬ 
vironmentally sudafaabfa as wdD as shim- 
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TEXT OF SPEECH DELIVERED 
BY MR. J. M. R. PILLAI, 
CHAIRMAN. BRITANNIA 
INDUSTRIES UMITED. AT 
THE SEVENTIETH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE COMPANY HELD 
IN CALCUTTA ON 
20TH SEPTEMBER, 1989 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great 
pleasure in welcoming you to the 
Seventieth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company 

The Annual Report has 
been with you for some time, and 
you would have had the 
opportunity of studying it in detail 

THE YEAR 

In line with the 

requirement of the Direct Taxes 
(Amendment) Act 1987 the 
Company s financial year was 
extended by 4 months to close as 
at end of March 1989 During the 
sixteen months of this extended 
financial year the Company s 
turnover at Rs 355 40 crores 
posted an impressive increas0«f 
85% over the previous financiat 
year which, on an annualised 
basis, works out to 38 7% The 
profit before tax was Rs 18 70 
crores The Directors of your 
Company have recommended a 
bonus in the proportion of 1 2 and 
a total dividend of 32% 


Salient Points 

• Bonus of 1:2 and a dividend of 32% recommended. 

• Another year of impressive growth. Sales (on annualised 
basis) post 38.7% increase. 

• Massive leap in exports — up by over 100% (on 
annualised basis). 

• Leadership position in Bakery Industry consolidated hirther; 
significant gains in volume and earnings despite crippling 
price control on bread in Delhi. 

• Soya product range receives encouraging response in 
national markets. 

• Company remains fully committed to its mission of 
industrial growth and leadership in areas of strategic 
national importance. 


The strong performance 
by the Bakery and Export 
Divisions were responsible for 
maintaining the momentum of 
corporate growth The Company 
happily accepted the challenge of 
achieving a substantial growth in 
exports as desired by the 
Government and demonstrated 
Its mettle by registering a lOS^o 
growth in exports during the 
financial year Your Company has 
also been upgraded from an 
Export House to the status of a 
Trading House with effect from 
April 1988 

The commissioning of the 
Soya Complex at Vidisha was 
completed during the year and its 
range of products was launched in 
various markets The consumer 
response as expected, was very 
encouraging with the name 
Britannia being perceived by the 
consumers as a symbol of high 
quality However, despite the 
warm market response the 
profitability of the Soya Division 
remained under stress for vanous 
reasons In 1987 the country 
experienced one of the century s 
worst droughts Deficient rainfall 
in the soya growing areas 
adversely affected the crop and 
there was a steep increase in the 
price of soyabeans Thepanty 
between cost of raw material and 
price of finished product was thus 
disturbed On top of this the 


Government resorted to massive 
imports of edible oils thereby 
further straining the fortunes of 
the domestic edible oil industry 
The good monsoon in 1988 
however has led to an 
improvement in the working ot our 
Soya Division We have now 
widened our product range to 
cover oil flour lecithin and 
texturised vegetable protein We 
are in a high priority area of 
providing nutrition at 
comparatively low costs Markets 
for soya products are relatively 
new and will take time to develop 
Our actions will therefore help 
improve the performance in times 
to come 

THE ECONOMY 

The time span of sixteen 
months between December 1987 
and March 1989 has been an 
eventful one for the Indian 
economy Despite the severe 
drought in many parts of the 
country, the economy posted a 
real growth rate of over 3% This 
was a remarkable economic 
achievement for India and an 
excellent barometer of the 
maturity attained by the Indian 
economy, especially m drought 
management, in the post- 
independence years 

A good monsoon in 1988 
completely altered the growth 
scenario of the economy, a record 
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appropnateiy matched by the 
industrial and service sectors and 
the country witnessed a rare year 
of near (kMible digit growth 

During this penod the 
Company has maintained 
satisfactory growth, and pursued 
Its business consistent with 
national priorities In the seventy- 
one years of its existence, the 
Company has played a pioneering 
role in the development of the 
food processing industry in the 
country The products of the 
Company have become 
benchmarks for determining and 
fixing quality standards for the 
irKfustry 

FOOD PROCESSINQ INDUSTRY 

In June 1988, the 
Government of India constituted a 
separate Ministry for Food 
Processing Industries and there 
could not have been a bdtter time 
to initiate such a positive move A 
greater flow of investment in food 
processing industries can yield 
very rewarding results in creating 
more opportunities for adding 
value to the country's pnmary 
produce and your Company 
welcomes this initiative of the 
Government 

Here I would like to re¬ 
emphasise that along with 
creating new capacities and 
investments, there is a need to 
ensure that the existing 
companies in the business also 
grow and remain profitable The 
business environment has to be 
conducive to the systematic 
growth of ongoing investments 
There are two areas of 
Government policy towards the 
food processing iridustry that have 
had a direct adverse effect on the 
Company's operations 

The ongoing policy of 
retaining a pnce control on bread 
in Delhi has done a great deal of 
harm to the development of the 
bread Industry in the capital. I feel 
unhappy to raise this point this 
year m well but the bread 
situation in Delhi is progressively 
deteriorating and needs to be 
salvaged without any further 
delay. As in aH parts of the 

fi«unifY> thfl.ont» conttol on bread 
laflwttw atwuKHw witbritawa 


must review its policy banning the 
import of oilseeds. The 
Technology Mission on Oilseeds 
has been a good success with the 
total oilseed crop reaching a 
record of 15 5 million tonnes in 
the last year Inspite of this 
impressive performance, we are 
still short of our requirement of 
edible oils The Government has 
bridged this gap by resorting to 
import of oils with a massive 
outflow of foreign exchange 
Instead, if the Government 
permits the import of oilseeds by 
the industry the industry would be 
able to fully utilise its installed 
capacity, much of which is 
presently lying idle, meet the local 
demand for edible oils and more 
than make up the outflow of 
foreign exchange by exporting the 
extractions 

IDENTIFICATION WITH SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Company has 
always believed that the role of a 
corporate entity is not just to 
generate a return on investment 
but to be an active participant in 
the task of nation building Our 
major thrust in exports and 
diversification into high prionty 
areas eirises from this sense of 
national commitment This sense 
of direction in the Company also 
manifests itself in the support 
extended to a targe number of 
socially oriented welfare projects 
The Britannia Amntraj Tennis 
Academy of the Company has 
already become a national centre 
for excellence in that sport 
The Company has also provided 
generous support to various 
projects for the promotion of art. 
culture, music and ecology all 
over the country 

THE FUTURE 

The Company has had a 
gtonous past and is working 
strongly towards a momentous 
future. The plans and projects 
under way will help to consolidate 
the Company s pre-eminent 
position as a market leader in 
superior quality consumer food 
products Apart from the world of 
foods, the Company IS also 
examining investment 
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opportunities in other areas. 

Tiie emphasis is on utilising the 
benefit of business synergies, the 
strengths of a strong infrastructure 
and seven decades of useful 
experience “Britannia Gardens", 
the new Corporate Office in 
Bangalore, is now functional and 
provides a stimulating milieu for 
creative work 

THE TEAM 

In February, 1989, 

Mr E J Grinsted resigned as 
Managing Director of your 
Company to take up a senior 
overseas appointment with 
Nabisco I should like to convey 
our deep appreciation of the 
contnbutions made by him during 
his tenure We are fortunate that 
we will continue to have the 
benefit of his experience as he will 
remain a member of the Board 
His successor, Mr S K Alagh, 
has had a long association with 
your Company in various 
positions of responsibility I have 
no doubt that he will further 
invigorate the growth and 
development of the Company I 
have great pleasure in welcoming 
Sawai Bhawani Singh of Jaipur. 

MVC, who was invited to join the 
Board of D'rectors in October. 

1988 He IS a distinguished 
member of our community and 
brings with him a wealth of 
expenence, 

Since the last Annual 
General Meeting, Mr N 
Balasubramanian, Mr VK Singh 
and Mr Y M Khirwadkar resigned 
from the Board I wish to record 
our gratitude for the active role 
played by them in the growth of 
the Company during the period of 
their association 

On behalf of myself, my 
colleagues on the Board and all of 
you, I thank our dedicated team of 
employees at all levels whose 
unstinted efforts and sincenty 
have made the success of your 
Company possible 

And to you. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, my thanks once again 
for your gracious presence this 
morning 

NOTE Thsdoesnotpupoftiobe 
a record of »ie proceedings 
oHheAmuai General Meeong 
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Nagarjuna Fertilizers and Chemicals Limited 


I RACIN G AHE AD WI TH_ IMPLEMENTATION 



(Speech delivered by 
Shri Mantosh Sondhi, 

Chairman, at the 13th Annual 
General Meeting of the 
Company held at Hyderabad, 
on 13th September, 1989) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have pleasure in welcoming you to tne 13th 
Annua) General Meeting of the Company. 

The annual general meeting is always an 
appropriate occasion to take a brief look at 
the state of our economy with particular 
reference to the situation of the fertilizer 
industry in that setting. Such a survey 
assumes aoditional significance in the 
context of the fact that the country is now at 
the threshold of the Eighth Five Year Plan 

teonomic Scene 

It may be recalled that even during one of the 
worst droughts of the century in 1987-1988, 
the fall in agricultural production was only 
about 2%. This was essentially due to the 
higher resilience that our agriculture has 
developed through the application of 
improv^ technologies to farm production. 

Emerging from such a catastrophic situation 
the country registered a growth of 9% in 
GDP last year whk^ is no mean 
achievement indicative of the basic strengths 
In our economic sy^em. Aided good 
monsoons, both agricultural and industrial 
production achieved high growth rates. 
Foracduntry that produced about 120 
milHon MT of food grains only a few years 
ago, it Is Indeed a creditable achievement to 
tm reached a producfon level of 170 
million MT during 1968-^. Wenmst, 
howevw, guard ourselves against any sense 
of complacency and proceed with unsparing 
efforts towards a tar^ of 250 million Mr by 
the turn of the century to feed our growing 


population. As it was once said, so pithily, 
we have to keep running even to be able to 
stay where we are 

Reports have recently appeared in the press 
that the draft approach paper for the Eighth 
Five Year Plan envisages a growth rate of 
6% p.a. Well targeted efforts carried out with 
missionary zeal can put this goal within our 
reach. In a developing economy the 
sustenance for growm can be denved only 
from better management and efficiei^ at 
the macro and micro levels. At the micro 
level, the industry - be it the public or the 
pnvate sector, because these really 
constitute the national sector - cannot 
escape responsibility for maintaining a 
continuou^y nsing level of productivity to 
fuel further growth specially in a developing 
economy where incomos are hardly above 
the subsistence level. At the macro level, the 
Government must provide the necessary 
p(^cy and procedural support congenial for 
impl^entation and timely completion of 
new projects and for industrial production to 
continuously expand and diversify 

Fertilize Industry 

Agamst this background. I am glad to say 
that the record of the fertilizer industry in 
dischargirig its socio-economic 
responsibilities has been creditable as 
evident from the growth of production from a 
bare 3 million MT of nutrients in 1979-80to 9 
million MT in 1988-89 which it has achieved 
not only through setting up new production 
units but also by raising the capacity 
utilisation from 67% tor Nitrogen arid 69% 
for PiOj at the beginning of this decade to 
85% and 87% respectively. The fertilizer 
industry has shovm awareness of its 
strategic role in su^alning growth in 
agncuftural production which is the very 
foundation of our economic progress. 


uiertilizsr being a critical Input 
for saif-suffldancy In food, the 
importance of our country 
attaining a high degree of aetf - 
reliance In the sector cannot be 
over-emphaaisad even if the 
damand-aupply balanoator 
fartilbEer arare to be easy in the 
intamational market. 


Self-reliance assumes criticality when we 
knew that demand-supply balance in the 
next few years is difficuft and is likely to 
cause dfficulties in our ability to meet a 


short-fall of approximately 5 million MT of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizer 
materials by the mid-nineties unless the 
contemplated addition to capacity during the 
Eighth Five Year Flan actually fnictifies. 

Marketing Operations 

I may now turn to your Company 's 
performance and before dealing with the 
progress achieved in regard to 
implementation of the Project. I could 
mention briefly the success achieved on the 
marketing front 


he volume of urea sales during 
the year 1988-69 registered a 35% 
growth compared to the previous 
year. The turnover rose from Rs. 
33.33 crores to Rs. 44.74 crores. 



Profit before taxation increased from Rs. 
83.74 lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 95.05 
lakhs in the year under review without taking 
into account any reimbursement from the 
Government for the cost of carrying the 
stocks imported prior to the introduction of 
the system of periodical compensation of 
inventory carrying costs. An ad hoc ex-gratia 
payment had been granted by the 
Government for 1987-88 in respect of these 
earlier imports, but the Company's 
representation for the year under review is 
still pending before the Government. 

With the virtual discontinuance of imports 
and freezing of imported stocks, the market 
situation slimed some improvement but the 
continued high availability of indigenous 
stocks kept the prices depressed Your 
Company has, however, been able to 
maintain profitability at a reasonable level 
through close monitoring of operations and 
control of costs. With the improvement in 
market conditions, the Company is confident 
of registering higher profits in the current 
year and the results achieved so far justify 
this confidence. 


UU AGARJUNA urea which Is 
already a fbvoiirile with the 
farmers hi Andhra Pradesh has 

■vGviwQ 9QOQ niiponN Trofn 

Oriaaa and Madhya Piadeah as 
wall. Tha product has been 
distributad through 1,700 vMaga 
ratailars. 
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The widespread nature of the distribution 
network will be borne out by the fact that 
there has been a 40% increase in the activity 
of the Company's small distributors during 
the year 1988-89 as compared to the 
previous year. 

Your Company has extended its activity in 
the handling and distribution of imported 
DAP which, being a phosphatic fertilizer, is a 
useful companion for urea. The introduction 
of "NAGARJUNA" DAP has been well 
received In the market. This should enable 
your Company to continue to handle 
imported DAP even after the Company 
commences commercial production of urea 
atKakinada 


Project Implementation 


I would now like to give you a bird's eyeview 
of the all-important ousiness of project 
implementation 


rl 


t the EGM held recently in April 
1989, the member* had been 
apprised of the ambitious target 
the Management has set for itself 
tor commencement of commercial 


production by mid*1991, which is 
33 months bom the'zero date' 
against 39 to42 months which is 
an accepted norm Judging by the 
experlenee of well-executed 
projects of this dimension in the 


recent past 


Your Management has taken up this 
challenge in right earnest. 

Detailed engineering work is progressing 
apace along with procurement ara 
construction activities. 


, __rdersformostoftheplantand 

machinery aiHt cridcM packages 
have been placsd end commltmants 
for an aggregate emount of Rs. 394 
croree have already been made. 
Ordering of the ramaining plant 
and marninafy wm be compMed 
by Hie end of f988. An amount of 
Ra. iMerorsahaa aifoady bean 
|gM^^^^upio3lat 

Contracts for moat of the dvH construction 
works have been awarded and construction 
vrork at the Projsct Sits is in full swing. 


0 


Tenders for mechanical erection have also 
been floated 

Completion ot infrastructural iacihties like 
construction power and water distribution 
system was reported by me last time. 

Casting and driving of piles in the Plant area 
are neanng completion 

The State Government is also taking steps 
to have the pipeline from Samalkot to the 
Project Site laid expeditiously to complete 
arrai^ements for (wrmanent water supply 
required for operational purposes. 

Adequate stops have already been taken to 
implement the master plan, developed with 
the guidance ol eminent experts, for the 
protection o( the environment from air. 
ground and water pollution. Senior otticiai.s 
from the Department of Environment, 
Government of India, who have recently 
visited the Project Site have commend^ 
your Company 's commitment towards the 
preservation of ecology. 

Seveiai of the buildings and structures m the 
Plant area have come up to the roof level. 

Natural Gas 

As you are aware, originally the planning of 
this Protect was based on naphtha as the 
feed stock to be switched over to natural gas 
when It became available. It is really 
fortunate that your Company has now been 
assured of supply of natural gas from nearby 
Krishna-Godavari basin. The availability of 
natural gas right from (he inception wilt 
ensure operational efficiency and 
troublefree production performance. The 
contract with ONGC for supply ol natural gas 
is under finalisation. 

Fartilizar Prising Policy 

Whilst I am glad to say that the Company has 
made substantial progress, I may refer to a 
development which causes me a great deal of 
concern. The retention pricing formula 
revised by the Government of India effective 
1st April. 1988 will have a very serious 
adverse impact on the profitability ot new 
fertilizer units. Your Cojnpany has already 
represented to the Government about the 
Imperative need to modify the pricing 
formula taking into account the requirements 
of viability of newprojecis and your Directors 
ate confident that the formula would be 
suitably modified in the vary near futura. This 
is a very basic Issue for the survival of the 
fertilizer industry. 

Public Issue 

Your Directors are aware of the optimism 
prevailing in tfw capital market. 


I ith good monsoons in two 
successive yea's and fevourebte 
economic condiilons, it Is 
expected that the positive 
sentiment will continue to prevail 
and even improve further. Against 
this background and having 
regard to the factors specially 
relating to the fertitiser industry, 
your Company proposes to enter 
the capital market nearer April/ 
May, 1990. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion. I would Ime to say that I had the 
opportunity ol visiting together with Shri KVK 
Raju. Managing Director and Shn Paul 
Polhen, Technical Advisor, the Project Site 
yesterday, the i2th September, i989. 


laving thus made an on-the- 
spot assessment ot the latest 
position of the construction and 
relatod acllvitiet, my colleagues 
and I have returned with the 
contidmee that the work on the 
Project is progressing well and 
that the Management is taking all 
steps necessary to achieve the 
challenging target of commencing 
commercial production by the 
middteof1991. 


We feel that with your continued support and '.. 

understanding, the Company will succeed in 
this attempt and thus make up a part of the 
time which was lost earlier due to 
circumstances which were beyond its control. 
Finally, may I say now appreaative I am of 
the hard and dedicated work bemg put in by 
employees at all levels lor the speedy 
implementation of the Project. I would also 
like to record my sincere thanks to my 
colleagues on the Board lor the cooperation 
and assistance I have received from them, it 
IS my pleasant duty to thank the Government 
of India, Ihe Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, the Financial Institutions, the 
Banks and Krishak Bharati Cooperative 
Limited and other promoter sharehoMers for 
their valued support and cooperation. 


Note- Thistioesnolporportlotieaneonlol 
the proceedings ot the Annual General 
Meeting 
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iBastar: Development lilitf El^itibcra^ 


state violence in Bastar has in recent years increased to alarming 
'.proportions. The district with the lowest density of population in 
Mt^ya Pradesh has the highest density of armed police. The first 
part of a report by the Madhya Pradesh unit of the People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties. The second part will be published in the 
following issue. 


Backcround 

THE popular images of Bastar arc rooted 
in the unique co-existence of a wide range 
of agrarian technologies that came to prevail 
from time to time in the history of the region 
and the country. For instance in Abhujhmar, 
a natural division of irregular hills and 
valleys, people are still engaged in produc¬ 
ing kodo-kulki. For most of the year they 
sustain themselves with food gathered in the 
forests. Just to the north of them lie pockets 
of Kanker and Narayanpur tahsils where the 
most modern farming techniques can be 
seen in operation. In these undulating plains, 
drained by the river Mahanadi, lies much of 
the two per cent irrigated area of the district. 
A part of it also fails under the Danda- 
karanya Development Authority (DDA). But 
to the north and east of these pockets you 
will find people engaged in settled agri¬ 
culture without the use of ploughs. South 
of the river Indravati, in the interior of 
Bijapur, Konta and Dantewada tahsils, 
people cultivate just one crop in an area 
drained by two perennial rivers Sabari and 
Indravati. The community-maintained 
tanks, once the pride of the region, have 
gone into disrepair after the state took them 
over. Yet the tanks and ponds are the only 
sources of wato' for the fields (in the district 
as a whole about 3,500 tanks and ponds 
cover 82 per cent of the irrigated area). 
People use the plough hen; but it is the 
wooden and not the iron plough (there are 
2,610 wooden ploughs for every iron plough 
in use in the district). 

But then there are not merdy different 
technologies but also different social 
arrangements, different cultural systems and 
in fact different communities. Ifo the out¬ 
siders the people belong to just one stock, 
called the sch^uled tribes, who constitute 
a per cent of the district’s population. But 
within them, there are a range of com¬ 
munities. In the north are Haibis, to the east 
are Bbattra and Dhurwa and in the south 
are Dorlas. All the rest are Ckmds, who are 
the majority. The names given to them by 
the earlier generations of civil servants and 
ahthropologisu stuck to them. And the 
various Gond groups are now called Rai 
Oonds {Koilur Gond), living mostly in 
Jabalpur, Konu and Dantewada tateils: 
Bison-horn Marias (Dandami Maria} in 
Bijapur and other parts of the south; Hill 
'Nhviai (MomAMoo), an ktentifled primitive 
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tribe in Abhujhmar and Murias in most 
parts of north Bastar. 

If these adivasis have remained as they 
have it is because there are no options 
available to them. Each time a new system 
is imposed or a new technology is unleashed, 
it has closed the options for another set of 
people in another area. For instance, during 
the colonial period, people in Kutru and 
Bhopalpatnam zamindaries had to abandon 
their fidds due to the zamindari oppression. 
After independence and zamindari aboli¬ 
tion, they returned to find that their fields 
were now notified as forests, under the newly 
introduced Forest Act. Development projects 
in the present period have also restricted 
their access to the land and forests. In 
addition these projects have degraded and 
depleted the forest cover. The practices and 
customs of these people, which they were 
initially allowed to continue as 'privileges’ 
and ‘concessions’ granted by the state, are 
now treated as ^;rime$’, to be punished. 
Having been left with no other option, they 
'encroach* upon the forest, bringing it under 
cultivation with the help of their axes or go 
hunting in the lean season. 

The technological and economic develop¬ 
ments also have a cultural and political 
dimension on the basis of wMch the 
administration regulates their lives. Bastar 
is part of the larger Dandakaranya region. 
In the colonitd period the region was under a 
range of admiriistrations. Direct colonial rule 
existed in the central province (Chandrapur) 
and the agency areas of the Madras presi¬ 
dency (east Godavari and Konput). Hydera¬ 
bad, the largest Indiui state, governed 
Adiiabad, Karimnagar, IMirangal and 
Khammam, while the Oajpat states of 
. Orissa governed the test (Kalahandi). Bastar 
itself was under Bastar (jagdalpur) and 
Kanker states. Historically, however, the 
movements of people were never governed 
by these divisions. In the region as a whole 
72 identified dialects are now in vogue 

On to this was imposed the linguistic re¬ 
organisation of the states in the fifties, and 
the r^on was distributed between Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, and 
Maharashtra. But these linguistic divisions 
have no relevance here.'' In Bastar, for 
instance according to the 1981 census, 60 per 
cent of the people do not speak any of these 
four languages; Hindi, IHugu, Marathi, or 
Oriya! Ybt these serve as the basis to under¬ 
stand tiw current tedsioiis. The most 


common reftatif i^Mut the Nioiliiie 
ment is that it is alien, an offshoot of the 
‘Andhra’ Naxalite movement. The counter 
insurgency operations rest on the premise 
that the Naxalites are a 'gang of dac^ who 
moved imo Bastar from the border btyond’, 
in the words of the district magistrate (DM). 
But to the adivasis of south Bastar, Kursum 
Rajakka, the 24 year old Naxalite woman 
who was killed in an encounter at MukiMli 
on March 4 tius year is just a fdlow Dorla 
tribal woman, even though she hails from 
Vajhed mandtd (Khammam) which is now 
part of Andhra Pradesh. Bala Ramanna, 
killed along with another person, Ramesh, 
in the forests between Badma and Durgaon, 
Kaiskal range, Narayanpur on June 7 this 
year, is a Haibi speaking tribd even though 
he was not from north Bastar where most 
of them live, but from Sandra, Konta on the 
southern border. 

The post independence developments also ^ 
have important implications for adivasi 
jurisprudence. The adivasis have their own 
legal system to which some of the offences, 
although listed in the penal code, were 
delegated from the colonial period. Present¬ 
ly, the adivasi panchayat has hardly any legal 
sanction, although local policemen take its 
help in investigation and prosecution. The 
distinctive feature of their system is that in 
it no offence is treated as private in character. 
All offences are adjudicated by the com¬ 
munity and the guilty are identified by the 
panchayat. Although the Indian penal code 
came into effect in Bastar almost 70 years 
ago, its penetration is still incomplete. The 
adivasis are still attached to their own ethical 
and penal system. 

But these days the activities of the adivasi 
panchayats get branded as Naxalite acti¬ 
vities. For etample, in March this year the 
Bhartiya Janata Party (BJP) tabled a call 
attention motion in the state assembly on 
a Naxalite attack in Ceedam in which their 
local leader Tiwari was hit. Our investiga¬ 
tion reveals a (Afferent story. An adivasi, 
Sonkuram, from village Marsegaon 10 km 
from Geedam, was involved in an argument 
with the wife of Harun Seth, a powerful 
trader and a local BJP leader, in the weekly 
Sunday market at Geedam. Seth’s son came 
to the market and beat up Sonkuram. In 
adivasi tradition if any of them gets beaten 
up by a non-adiviasi, then the entire village 
has to be treued to a feast the cost of which 
is to be borne by the non-adivasi who beat 
him up. Sonkuram in accordance with the 
decision of his village panchayat, treated his 
entire village to the feast. Next sunder, at 
the weekly market, the adivasi leaders asked 
Seth to pay. He lefbsed. Viimr Pratap Tiwaii, 
president of the BJP, south Bastar and Joshi. 
SHO Geedam. intervened on hit behalf. 
Tiwari was reported to have slapped 
Sonkuram. Enraged, the adiviaSU beat up 
both Tiwari and Jodii. The follawing 
Sunday hundreds of adivasi^ arm^ u4th 
bows, arrows and axes, laid a tie^ of 
<kedam. TIk dtthltimi was dW^^ 
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. itdnsMl either. The edivasis remained sore 
.about the whole affair. Three months after 
the incident, when we visited Oeedam, a 
local journalist infcumed us that ever since 
this incident neither Tiwari nor Joshi can go 
into the villages for fear of reprisals. But 
Joshi was still in charge of the police sution 
in whose jurisdiction he was forbidden to 
enter. It was this inddent that was described 
by the BJP leader in the state assembly as 
a 'Naxalite attack*, a version duly picked up 
by the Bhopal-Indore 'media. The gap 
bMween diis perception and the actual 
incident needs no ftirther comment. The gap 
is not merely a communication gap. Nor is 
it, in all cases, a wilful distortion. It i.s 
located in the very nature of the development 
process whose interface with the adivasi 
society has now become the arena of violent 
social tensions. 

Deveujpment and Degradation 

Bastar contains deciduous forests, con¬ 
sisting of sal, teak and mixed forests. The 
first attempt to bring its forests under direct 
state administration was in 1896. later, in 
1906, the Bastar forest manual came into 
effect. A year later the first commercial 
exploitation began with a lease given to 
Brakett and Co, for extraction of 25,000 
railway sleepers from' sal trees. The second 
world war increased the scale of operations. 
After indepencfence when Bastar and Ranker 
states were merged with the Indian union, 
the old Forest Act (1927) and the new forest 
policy (1950) were brought into force in 
BaMar. 

In the period 1956-81, a total of 1,25,483 
hectares of forest was transfered to various 
devdopment projects. Notable among them 
was the Dandakaranya displaced people's 
pmjeet w6ere initially 7,330 Bengali refugees 
were allotted 60,000 hectares of forest land. 
They soon brotight 40,000 hectares of this 
uaiu cultivation. The other major poject 
was the National Mineral Development Cor¬ 
poration’s iron ore mining project at 
Bastar has about ten per cent of 
the country’s Iron ore reserves. Located 
south of the river Indravati, in Dantewada 
tahsil, the mines started opaating in 1968. 
They dso led to die establishment of the 
distttet's first and only railway line from 
Vishakhapatnam, the port dty on the east 
coast, to the mining township, Kirandul. 
IVseaty-flve years ago, when construction 
work started. Kirandul was one of the two 
viUagss ftom where about 40 Dandami 
Maria fiunilks were displaced. 'Ibday 
Ktrandul has just about two per cent tribal 
populatloB. Almost all of the output from 
thM mines is exported to Japan and it is 
now Indiars targest foreign exchange eam- 
Ing unit. Currently the annud productitm 
is in Ow range of five million ttmnes. 

In addMoa to iron ora the area contains 
a somber of odier reserves like Umestone, 
ddoatts^ bauxite; manganese; and tin. 
limestone mines, with an average annual 



Jagdalpur town. In the early eighties large- 
scale illegal tin mining was reported in 
Sukma and Dantewada region of south 
Bastar. 3ig traders and mining officials were 
reportedly involved in buyii^ tin from the 
tribals, who smelted it and sold it in their 
weekly markets. Press reports and criticism 
led the government to initiate measures to 
stop this. In 1983, about 112 cases involving 
141 people, mostly adivasis, were launched 
under the Mining and Minerals Regulation 
and Development Act. 

In the early seventies an ambitious plan 
was drawn up to develop industrial forestry 
in Bastar. Jagdalpur, Barsur and parts of 
Bijapur tahsil areas, constituting 25 per cent 
of the district, were identified as the in¬ 
dustrial catchment areas. It was in this 
framework that the famous World Bank 
financed pine plantation scheme came into 
existence. Known as the MP Forestry 
Technical Assistance Project, it led to the 
estahlishmeni of the MP Slate Forest 
Development Corporation (MPSFDC). In 
July 1975, 3,100 hectares of forest in 
Kurundi, neat .lagdalpur, was cleared and 
replanted with pine. But stiff opposition 
ftom various quarters resulted in the 
termination of the project in 1981. Some of 
(he planted pine was destre^ed in a fire, 
suspected to have been set by some of the 
adivasis under the leadership of Baba Bihari 
Das. Much of the remaining pine was 
attacked by an epidemic of fungus in 
1984-85. NMDC took over the office sites 
and quarters of the pine plantation project 
and prepared a plan for dol<»nite mining in 
a dilYerent forest area (about 2,450 hectares). 
But again it was dropped due to resistance. 
Independently a larger scheme of estabishing 
a series of eight or nine hydel projects on 
Indravati was proposed. The total sub- 
metgence area of the scheme is around 
31,000 hectares and the total power genera¬ 
ting capacity is around 1,500 MW. Starting 
from Ichampalli, Cadchiroti, these projects 
were opposed by a wide range of forces. For 
the present they' are not under active con¬ 
sideration by the gvernment, except for the 
one at Bodhghat, which is under way. 

The first survey of the project was under¬ 
taken in 1962. The foundation stone was laid 
seventeen years later in 1979. Initial clear¬ 
ing, construction of the offtre site, the 
quarters and an impressive bridge on the 
river Indravati, near Barasur, was under¬ 
taken in 1984. Tliroughout the two decades 
when it was under ctHisideration no one 
really bothered to inform, let alone involve 
the people whose villages are to be submerg¬ 
ed in the project. In recent years organised 
resistance has begun. The villagers, mostly 
Marias, do not want to leave the area. The 
manner in-which they have been treated has 
generated complete mistrust of ail institu¬ 
tions among them. T^rv even made an 
atortive bid to manhtmtUe their MP, 
Mankuram Sodhi CmushkUse ek bar aaya 
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tha, ptmhasan ko /ekO. Faced with ttitti! 
resistance, the government is comint 
with more and more attractive promises ^ 
rehabilitation. The scheme was made in aor 
cordance with the MP Rehabilitation Act. 
1985 and modelled along the lines of R 
similar scheme of the other controverrixl 
project of the state, the Narmada Sagar Pto-.- 
ject. It has a nineteen point programme' 
which promises, among other things, land,. 
houses, and jobs in MPEB. The compensa'-. 
tion, which was only Rs 1,000 per acre in 
the six hundred acres already cleared aif 
Barsur. is now raised to Rs 4,000. A modd 
rehabilitation village at Bodhii (Kundri),' 
about 45 km from their place, was built to - 
convince them. But they remain unconvin¬ 
ced. Their agitation is supponed by Jai 
Kishore Sharma, a dissident secretary of 
DCC(I), and also environmentalist pressure ' 
groups based in JadaJpur, Bhopal and Delhi. 
The Naxalites have also announced their 
formal opposition. But all major political • 
parties, including C'ongies$(I), BJP, and CPI . - 
are involved in an agitation in favour of the 
project. The people allege that officials of 
MPE^ in connivance with the thekedan, 
have bought all the leading political parties. 

In fact, Sharma told us that he himself was 
offered Rs 2 crore by the chief engineer. On . 
behalf of the contractors! Far the present, ; 
due to pressure, the government has 
suspended work on the project. But the pro¬ 
spects still remain grim. W'hen asked what ^ 
would happen, the president of the Bodhghat 
Sangharsh Samiti replied, ‘vo go/i 
chalayenge, ham leer chalayenge (They wiU .' 
fire btillcts, we will reply with arrows). ^ 

The social tensions being generated by the 
displacement of people in the project areas ^ 
is only part of the story. The enviroiunental \ 
degradation affects people in far-flung areas ' 
also. The ore fines from Bailadila, for ' 
instance, have been dumped into Sankhini 
river every day for the last twenty years. The ' 
river joins Dankhini at Dantewa^ and from 
there flows further south. Now the mass of , 
red slime is spreading through the southern 
river system. Some 40,000 people living in 
about 51 villages are, its immediate victims. 
deprived of even drinking water. 

More than the development projects, the '- 
mxior source of degradation of forests is 
commercial forestry. Umber feeds 40 odd 
small scale saw mills and 62 wood-based ike- 
lories in the district. But more of it serves 
the national market. Bambot^ among other 
things, feeds the paper factories in Andhra. ; 
Much of the felling is illegal. One of the - 
ingenious methods adopted by the timber ; 
traders in Bastar was through the Malik 
Makbuja system. A precursor of the present , 
day social forestry progranuneii, in this } 
system, the tnbals were given ownersh4> 
rights over identified and specified trees. .« 
They alone t)ad the right to fell or sell dieir ■> 
trees, after tidcing due consent from the con- . 
cerned forest offtcer. They were also pn>- - 
tected by the MP Protection of Aboriginde'. 
(Interest of Dm) Act, 1959. The traderi. ' 
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ij^ifettnloe with tiiei>fBdaJ«, fi» (he rdevint 
dgned thumb impie^ 

,.-hnd Med a large number of trees. The 
(I jbeemment finally abolished the system in 
ihM 1975. In another instance the entire 
' Shnun forest (Bandey range; Kanker circle) 

' was reported to have been lost in fire in April 
IMO. But the fire was not brought to the 
' notice of the DFO until fourteen months 
later, in June 1981. The government has 
' ordered an enquiry whose report is yet to see 
. the light of the day. It is believed that the 
entitt forest was cleared through illegal felling. 

lb compensate for the dqsletion of the 
forests the government began encouraging 
>]dantations. Thus, centuries old sal trees and 
; mixed forests came to be replaced with 
Eucalyptus (10,000 hectares in the fourth 
' blan period alone), Caribbean pine (on an 
experimental basis in 1968-69), pines (3,100 
, hectares under the >Vbrid Bank project) teak 
(over 1,25,000 hectares per year in recent 
p^od), and others. The replacement of rich, 
mixed forests by mono-cultural plantations 
had disastrous implications both for the 
oivironment and the people; The forces 
generated by the large-scale commerical 
forestry and plantations control the politics 
and even a section of the administration in 
Baster. 

From about the time of the Sixth Plan 
onwards, the government initiated a variety 
of social forestry programmes in Bastar. 
Some of them are fimded by the Sweduh 
.International Development Authority 
(SIDA). Presently they indude three schemes; 
bund forestry, farm forestry, and 
agro-forestry. 

From the early eighties, four environ¬ 
mental and wild life projects came into 
existence. They include Kanger Valley 
• National Fu-k (200 sq km), Balramgarh 
Game Sanctuary (139 sq km). Famed Came 
Sanctuary (262 sq km) and the Indravati 
Abhyarai^ Tiger project (3,000 sq km), the 
biggest among them. It is located near 
Kutru, Bijapur tahsil. There are 57 villages 
with a population of 6J)00 inside the reserve. 
The density of population is very low. with 
about 9 persons per sq km, and the villages 
are scattered both in the core and buffer 
zones of the reserve These villages are pro¬ 
posed to be evacuated and a Rs d crore 
rehabilitation programme has been prepared 
by the direcUHate of Project Tiger, subject 
to the approval of the government. But in 
the meantime the reserve is becoming 
famous for other reasons. Naxalite activhy 
in the former zamindari areas of Kutru and 
Bhopalpatnam has attracted a lot of atten¬ 
tion. In one of the villages inside the reserve 
Mukabelli, a Naxalite woman was killed in 
an encounter, leading to massive armed 
ptdioe raids on many of these villages. In the 
last three years at oire time or another armed 
.’police camps vrere set up in as many as eight 
of there 56 villages, la Bedre and Piteru 
qunps are stationed more or less perma- 
ireatly.. The activities of armed police are 
^now adtbng a new dimeiuion to the pro- 
'Mcms of the enviroiunent in Bastar. 
fib be concluded) 
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NILKASH INVESTMENTS A HOLDINGS LIMITED 

NOTICE 


It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that Nllkash 
Investments R Holdings Ltd. proposes to give to the Central Government in 
the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under sub-section (1) 
of Section 21 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for 
substantial expansion of their undertakinq. Brief particulars of the proposal are 
as under- 


Name and address of the 
owner of the undertaking 


; Nilkash Investments & Holdings Ltd. 
Regd Office: Thapar House' 

25, Brabourne Road, 

Calcutta-700 001. 


2. Capital structure of the owner 
organisation 


3. Location of the unit or division 
to be expanded 


4. In case the expansion relates to 
the production, storage, supply, 
distribution, marketing or control of 
goods, indicate: 

(i) Name of goods 
(li) Licensed capacity/turnover p 
before Expansion 
(iii) Expansion proposed 


: Authorised Capital: Rs 2,50,00,000/- 
Issued Capital : Rs. 48,97,000/- 
Subscribed and 

Paid up Capital . Rs. 5,32,000/- 

. Not applicable as the Company is 
an Investment Company and pro¬ 
poses to issue Right Shares worth 
Rs. 2,00,00,000/- to meet its long 
term working capital requirement. 

: Investment in Shares, Debentures 
etc. 


Not applicable 


5. In case the expansion relates to any: Not applicable 
service, state the extent of expan¬ 
sion in terms of usual measures 

such as value, turnover, income, etc. 

6. Cost of the project : Not applicable 


Scheme of finance, indicating 
the amounts to be raised from 
such source 


: Not applicable 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate 
to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri 
Bhawan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, 
intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest 
therein. 


Dated; 20-9-1989 


Fey Nilkash investment & Holdings ltd. 

S.K. KhandelviAal, 

Director. 
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Canal Irrigation ana Agr^an. Transformation 

The Case of Kesala 


Pieter Gorier 

The process of agrarian change in Kesala, a village in Valsad district in south Gujarat, indicates a strong trend 
towards capitalist farming. This trend is. however, mainly limited to the larger landholders. In the early 1960s, 
agriculture was already commercialised and wage labour was u.'sed on a permanent basis, especially by Patidars 
and Anavils. These castes had been the peasant vanguard in the process of commercialisation during the 19th 
and early 20th century. The construction of a large-scale canal irrigation system in .south Gujarat has offered 
these farmers the means to transform from commercial farmers into full-fledged rural capitalist entrepreneurs. 


iNTRODlin ION 

THE chailBcter and pace ol the transforma¬ 
tion of Indian agriculture after independence 
has been the subject of research and debate 
since the 1960s. Authors such as Daniel 
Thorner. Utsa Patnaik and Ashok Rudra 
have emphasised in particular the capitalist 
tendencies in Indian agriculture, by pointing 
to the process of increasing commercialisa¬ 
tion, the growing reliance on hired labour 
and the rising rate of capital intensification. 
Others, like Amit Bhaduri and Pradhan 
Prasad, have stressed the persistence of 
feudal structures, such as tenancy relations, 
usury, bonded labour, which inhibit the 
emergence of rural capitalism. In this arti¬ 
cle I will sketch the process of agricultural 
transformation in a single village in south 
Oujarat: Kesala* in Valsad district. I stayed 
in this village for four months in 1986 to 
study the impact of canal irrigation and, 
more in particular, the factors which affect 
the distribution of canal water. I do not in¬ 
tend to giw a full account of my findings 
in this article. Here I want to compare my 
village data with those of another Dutch 
researcher: Enno Hommes. He conducted 
research work in (he same village. Only this 
was in 1964. Although his research topic was 
dinierent from min^^ a comparison is 
nevertheless possible and worthwhile. In the 
early 1960s canal irrigation was still a new 
irttenomenon in south Gujarat and the full 
inqMct of the so-called ‘green revolution* had 
yet to come. By putting Hommes’ data neat 
to mine I hope to describe and arulyse the 
process of rural transformation in this 
village for a period of more than twenty 
3 «ars. In the comparison I will give specird 
attention to the evolution of the cropping 
pattern and the changes In land use^ mecha¬ 
nisation, marketing arrangements, labour 
relations, landholding and tenancy. A doser 
look at these aspects will enable us to deter- 
mitw whether this village economy has in¬ 
deed developed along capitalist lines and to 
; Udiat eident pre-capitalist relations persist. 
. Some asp^ of village life had to be left 
' mrt of this discussion, because Hommes’ 
'■data are not oitirely compatible with mine 
/.la spite of this drawback I fdt that the op- 
^Iportunity to present the mgjor changes in 
,,a west Indian village over a period of two 
■decades should not be missed. 


Before wc turn our attention to the com¬ 
parison it is necessary to review briefly the 
major developments in the agriculture of 
south Gujarat during the colonial era. It 
would be wrong to assume that the changes 
in post-independence agriculture constitute 
a break with past developments, rhe proces¬ 
ses of transformation in the 19th and early 
20th century have to be iiKluded in the 
analysis. 

Historicai Context 

Until the early I9th'century. agncultuie 
in south Gujarat was still largely subsistence 
oriented. A number of factors emanating 
from the imposition of Britidi colonial rule 
were to trigger an irreversible process of 
commercialisation. Une of the most impoi- 
tant factors has no doubt been the introduc¬ 
tion of a new legal framework for the assess¬ 
ment and collection of revemit; the ryoivan 
system. Contrary to the traditional tax- 
farming system, taxes were assessed and col¬ 
lected on the b^is of individual holdings in 
the new system. The farmers were now con¬ 
sidered the legal owners of the land they 
cultivated, whereas before only the sute 
could own land. As a result land became a 
commodity which could be sold, bought and 
mortgaged. 

A second important characteristic of the 
new system of revenue collection was the 
compulsion to pay the taxes in cash, thus 
forciiut the culdvators to marioet at least part 
of their produce: The ensuing need to grow 
cash-crops coincided with an increasing 
demand for raw cotton from the Manchester 
textile mills. Cotton had been cultivated in 
south Gujarat for centuries, but it was not 
until the second half of the i9th century that 
it became a predominant part of the cropp¬ 
ing pattern. By the end of the 18th century 
the Indian cotton growers could not meet the 
modest demand for 5,00X100 pounds of cot¬ 
ton from the British textile manufacturers. 
By the year 1825, the total quantity exported 
had alimidy increased to 60 million pounds, 
while in 1871 mort than 400 million pounds 
of cotton were exported from India to 
Britain [Choksey 1968: 128 and 140]. Tire 
importance of cotton for south Gujarat is 
reflected in the feet that at the beginnng of 
the 20th century appraxiinaiidy half of the 
cultivated areas of Bharuch, Surat and 


Valsad districts were cropi>ed with cotton 
[Choksey 1%8- 140 and Charlesworth 1979: 
127] 

Besides cotton, an increasing proportion 
of the food production was marketed. The 
sjiedalisation in Urge parts of south Oujarat 
on the cultivation of cotton implied that 
food ciops had to be imported from other, 
food producing areas [Chua 1986: 2094]. 

The transformation of agriculture from 
subsKtence oriented towaids market oriented 
did not only uftect the choice of crops. 
I abour relations changed as well. Wages in 
cash were more and more preferred over 
wages in kind and the patron-client ties bet¬ 
ween the larger landholders and their bond¬ 
ed labourers (Halts! started acquiring more 
business-like and detached dimensions 
{Breman 1974]. A further indication of the 
changing character of agriculture is the in¬ 
creasing capital intensity. After wasteland 
had been brought under cultivation, the sec¬ 
tion of landholders which had benefited 
most from the cotton boom tried to further 
increase production by raising the produc¬ 
tivity of their land. Th^ therefore began in¬ 
vesting profits in irrigation facilities, the 
reclamation of khar land (i e, saline land) 
and the improvement of crops [Chua 1986: 
2098]. 

Not all peasants in south Gujarat were, 
of course, involved in this process of com¬ 
mercialisation to the same extent, nor did 
all of them benefit from it. Tlie castes who 
both contributed and beneflted most were 
the old elite of Anavil Brahmans and the 
new and rising elite of Kanbi Fatds. In the 
long run the Kanbis have probably been 
more involved in the process of agricultural 
transformation than the Aiuwils. Many 
Anavil Rahmans turned away from agricul¬ 
ture to pursue careers in the government 
bureaucracy and the banking businesa, 
because their high caste ideology values non- 
manual, urban white-collar jobs more than 
(^cultural enterprise |>fen der Veen 1972]. 

The Kanbis, on the other hand, hare 
always been more oriented towards a^cul- 
ture: In early colonial reports, the British 
already desoibed them as being cxcdlent 
and thrifty farmen [Breman 1984: 108}. 
Althou^ they were initially only sniaD 
farmers, many managed to expand ihdr 
holdings by cither tenting land ftomabsen- 
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moneylenders) or buying land from indebted 
tribal peasants or Anavils who had moved 
to the cities. Fatadmcically, even tiie great 
famine of 1899/1900 proved beneficia) to 
many Kanbis in this respect, as a large 
number of small Koli and tribal peasants 
had to mortgage or sell their land in order 
to avoid starvation. In the decades follow¬ 
ing the faming this land would eventually 
come under the control of the dominant 
caste of Kanbt Patels [op cit, 109]. 

In the 192Qs and 1930s the Kanbis suc¬ 
ceeded in further consolidating their 
economic position by establishing co-opera¬ 
tive cotton marketing societies and ginning 
iactorics. In fad, the Kanbis of Surat district 
were among the first in India who esublish- 
ed these kind of cotton co-operatives (op cit, 
III]. Profits were then no longer siphoned 
off by middle-men and private cotton gins, 
but could be le-investcd in the production 
and marketing processes. 

The improvement of their economic posi¬ 
tion was accompanied iiy a claim for higher 
social and political status. They adopted the 
new caste name Patidar, which oiiginally 
belongs to a sub-caste in Kheda district who 
witnessed economic and social progiess long 
before the kanbis of south Oujarat did. In 
1908 the Patidar Yuvak Mandat was found¬ 
ed. This emancipatory movement stressed 
the importance of education and the value 
of high caste moral standards. The tlnaJ part 
of this process of san.skntisation consisted 
of the Kanbi’s active participation in the 
struggle for independence. This struggle gave 
them the opportunity to translate their 
recently acquired economic and social 
dominance into political influence. Fhc deci¬ 
sion to construct a canal irrigation system 
in south Gujarat may very well have been 
related to the Kanbi participation in the 
natioinaiist movement. 

W: may conclude from the foregoing that 
during the colonial period agriculture in 
south Gujarat became increasingty commei- 
cial and to a limited extent even capitalist. 
According to Utsa Patnaik rural capitalism 
is characterised by the following three 
features: 

a) the marketing of a large share of the 
agricultural produce; 

b) tire permanent use of wage labour; 

c) the accumidation and re-investment of 
surplus value in order to genetate more 
surplus [1971: A-126]. 

The accumulation and re-investment of 
surplus value distinguishes capitalist farm¬ 
ing from merely commercial farming. We 
have seen that in south Gujarat a small sec¬ 
tion of the farmers did in fact re-invest pro¬ 
fits in order to raise the productivity of their 
land. This may not luwe been a general 
trend, but obvious enough to Justify the cem- 
clusiM that the seeds of rural capitalism 
wen sown long before indqxndenoe and the 
introduction ^ canal irrigation. 

The construction of a canal irrigation 
■yslenc has neverthdess been of great impor¬ 


tance for the agricultural development after 
independence; not in the sense that it trig- 
geted a process of commercial farming, for 
as we have seen, this process wus already well 
under way long before the system was even 
planned. The productivity of land was, 
however, still limited by the uneven and 
unreliable supply of rainfall. Improved and 
inctended irrigation facilities were to change 
this situation radically. 

The first plans for the construction of a 
bam in the Ikpi river date from the end of 
the 19th century. The main motive then was 
to control the floods which regularly ravag¬ 
ed the Suiat district it was not until 
independence before these plans took on a 
more definite shape India had lost con¬ 
siderable pails of Its food producing areas 
to Fakisian and new irrigation systems were 
planned and constructed all over the coun¬ 
try to remedy this setback. The primaiv 
reason for the constiuction of a canal system 
in south Guj.iPdi was. therefore the need to 
increase both the yields of and area under 
food crops With respect to this objective it 
IS important to note that south Gujarat is 
assured of a ia.ilv high average amount of 
rainfall.' It is therefore questionable 
whether canal iingation was really necessary 
to boost the cultivation of ciops such as 
pulses and jowar, which do not require a 
large supply of water, and paddy which is 
a monsoon crop. The decision to construct 
a canal system in south Gujarat may have 
been more the outcome of political lobby¬ 
ing than the result of agrcmomical considera¬ 
tions. Vallabhbhai ‘Sardar’ I^tel, India’s first 
minister of home affairs, had been the leader 
of the famous Bardoii satyagraha of 1928 
in which the Surat Kanbis played a major 
part. It 1$ not k>o far-fetched to assume that 
Patel had some part in securing the system 
for the Surat Kanbis, who constituted an im¬ 
portant section of his prditical following 
[Mankodi and Gangopadhyay 1983: 28-29]. 
These are just speculations, however. The 
fact remains that canal irrigation has not 
resulted in an increase of the area under food 
crops. I will cenne back to this issue later in 
this article. 

The Ukai-Kakrapar system of south 
Gujarat was constructed in two stages. In the 
late 19S0s a pick-up war was built near 
Kakr^ar. a village in Surat district, and two 
main canals were excavated. There was no 
reservoir yet and caital water was, therefore, 
only during and shortly after ti<e monsoon 
available. The second and by far most ex¬ 
pensive stage comprised the construction of 
a 4,927 metres long dam near Ukai and two 
additional main canals. After the comple¬ 
tion of the Ukai dam in 1971 a reservoir of 
more than 60.000 hectares had been created 
[op cit, 27]. Only then perennial irrigation 
became possible, whi^ would induce a 
growing number of farmers to use this new 
agricultural input After these introductory 
remarks it is l^h time to direct our atten¬ 
tion to the devdopment of agriculture in the 
village of Kesala. 


Kesala: a General description 

Kesala lies in the Navsari uduka of Vabad 
district. It is situated in the vicinity of two 
urban centres. Navsari at some five kilo¬ 
metres to the south and SuriR at about 
twenty-rive kilometres to the north. Both 
cities can be reached easily by either road' 
or railway. In Maroli Bazar, a small town 
nearly, a railway station is located. Pubtic, 
buses and a small flea of autorickshawt 
await the passangers coming from Surat and 
Navsari to take them to nearby villages and 
townships. It may prove difflcult, however; 
to persuade one of the rickshaw drivers to 
take you to Kesala. Although only a few 
kilomares long, the road is in such a bad 
condition that the drive is an ordeal for both 
passenger and rickshaw 

The narrow road winds through the fields 
to the centre of the village. Here, ihe/alias 
of three of Kesala’s five major castes are con¬ 
centrated: Anavii Brahmans, Pstidars and 
Koli Patels. The quarters of the otha twos 
Ahir and Halpati, are situated at a few hun¬ 
dred metres from the village centre, along¬ 
side the toad to Navsari. Apart from thgse 
castes, a small number of Harijan house¬ 
holds live in Chhinam one Hiqaam (baiber) 
and one Modi family, and the Brahman 
priest. 

The Anavils, Patidars, Kolis and Ahirs 
constitute the landowning section of the 
population. (The Harijans also own some 
land, but the area is negligibly low.) In the 
previous section I have already discussed the 
dominance of Anavils and fttidars in the 
region. Later we will see that Kesala is no 
exceouon. The Kolis and Ahirs bdong to the 
middle castes Kolis are now the largest huid- 
owning caste in the central plain, but 
originally they were tenants and even 
agricultural labourers. Over the past three 
decades they have benefited from the aboli¬ 
tion of tenancy in the 1950s and the expan¬ 
sion of industrial employment. Most Kolis 
belong nowadays to the section of small 
farmers, white some have been ifote to reach 
the ranks of middle farroos. The Ahirs were 
originally sheidierds, but after independence 
many have taken up agriculture and with 
relative success. They too belong to the - 
category of small farmers. 

The .Halpatis (also known as DuMas) are 
the largest caste of Kesala. Th^ are of tribai 
origin, but have integrated into the Hindu 
caste system. Dadidonally thqr are emptoyed 
as agricultural labourers on the farms of 
Anavils and Pstidars. The name Hdpati is'' 
derived from the term Hal^mtha, which 
refers to their traditional labour relation with 
especially the Anavii Brahmans. HaHpratha 
was a syinem of bonded labour in which the 
labourer, the hall, was tied to the farmer by 
means of indebtedness. The leiationship bet¬ 
ween tlK fra//and his master was diaiactetis- 
ed by servitude; and also by patronage. The 
farmer was mc^y obligated to provide Ms. 
servants and their fsmiltes with food, dothes 
and shdter even when no work could bh 
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<v the A«0 1 RU fit or too old to work. 
^Aoeonlbig to Bremen this lebour regiine has 
virtually disappeared due to the process of 
Increasing commercialisation in the 20th 
century [1984: 298]. 

The Kesala Harijans are quite indepen- 
' dent of the village economy, because most 
,'df them work in the city, in particular 
.Bombay. 


Kesala in 1964 

In 1964 there were no autorickshaws in 
Maroli, nor did the public transport pa.ss 
Kesala. The villagers either walked from 
Maroli to Kesala or they used one of the 
Mrse-drawn coaches owned by Maroli 
‘Muslims. In those days the village was not 
electrified and the women still fetched the 
drinking warer from one of the open wells. 
The houses of Anavils and Patidars were 
among the best in the village. The Halpatis, 
on the other hand, had to live under the 
wont of dicumstances: small mud huts with 
, thatched roofs, which hardly protected them 
fttm cold and rain. The condition of the 
quarters of Kolis, Ahirs and Harijans varied 
more. Some of them owned houses which 
could stand the comparison with the best of 
Anavil houses, while others had to do with 
little more than huts. 

In 1964, 1,423 people lived in Kesala. 
ThUe 1 gives a castewise breakdown of this 
^number. Over one-third of the population 
oclonged to Kesala's largest caste, the 
Halpi^. The Kolis were the largest land- 
Owi^ casta The Anavils and Patidars were 
n small minority, but the next section will 
demonstrate that their numerical weakness 
4Hd in no way aUtct their social and econo- 
ndc dominance: Let us look therefore now 
at the agricultural situation in the early 
1960s. 


AGRICULTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

Landholding 


Aqy discussion about agricultural prac¬ 
tice in an Indian village should begin with 
the analysis of the distribution of buid- 
'holding among the various castes and bM- 
swen the individual households deiiendent 
on agriculture: Often this is a complicated 
endeavour which should be dealt with 
cautiously. It is not always possible to have 
complete cotainty about the control of 
Vedfic plots of IracL due to the complcx- 
ita of J^t funily ownership and rules of 
iohcritaiioc: Kesala is of course no exception 
in dtis respect and the figures presented here 
*and in the following sections should there- 
<fcre not be treated as absolute and final 


'fttBements, but lather as taKUcaton of trends 
.laad patterns of control oVer land. 

>' In 1964 the huge majority of the Kesala 
wRMts were small landowners. There were 
-M fimns of tenanqr and even before the 
4jad reform in the hue l9S(h, tenancy had 
‘‘IgMa very limited. Enno Hommes legiatered 
!4iiOibiiri(Hi of land in 1964 as given in 
‘Mhle2. 


The dominant posilion'of Anai^ and 
Pitidars is obvious: taken togetherthay con¬ 
trolled more than 60 per cent of the available 
land, while they constituted only 23 pbr cent 
of the total number of farming households. 
From these figures we could conclude that 
the gap between Aqavils and FUtidan on the 
one hand and Koli, Ahir and Harijan on the 
other was very wide: There was however 
more differentiation of landholding within 
castes than these aggregate statisucs suggest, 
lb get a more accurate impression we should 
have a look at the sizes of individual 
holdings as well. In Ihble 3 the sizes of in¬ 
dividual operational holdings is considered 
for each caste separately. The general pat¬ 
tern still reflects the dominance of Anavils 
and Patidars, but we can also see that some 
of the cultivators belonging to these castes 
were only small or even marginal farmers. 
The statistics on Koli landholding show, on 
the other hand, that a fair number belonged 
to the categories of middle and even large 
fanners (more than 10 acres). In fact, more 
Kolis owned large landholdings than the 
Patidars. This should of course not obscure 
the fact that the large majority of KoUs were 
small or marginal farmers. 

According to Hommes’ data no tenancy 
relations existed between the farmers of 
Kesala in 1964. This is very well possible, 
since land reform had been implemented 
only seven years before: On the first of April 
1937, a day remembered as TiUer’s Day in 
Gujarat, rented land was of&ially transfer¬ 
red from the owners to the cultivators. In 
Kesala only 103 acres or 12 per cent of the 
cultivable 1^ had been rent^ and therefme 
transferred. Land reform did not alt» the 
general pattern of landholding in the village. 
This was not only because of the relatively 
small area, but also because thd orighud 
tenants were mostly marginal Koli farmers. 
The implementation of the land reform did 
not meet with aiiy oimoiition either, because 
the owners were n<u resident in Kesala. In 
my discussion of landholding in 1986 we will 
see that tenancy has reappeared, although 
the form is quite different nowadays. 

Ftom the information presented so far we 
can conclude that the minority of the Kesala 
cuUivatois belonged to the cati^ry of small 
and marginal farmers; 72 out of 119 farm¬ 
ing households owned flve acres or less. 
Most of these farmers were engaged in other 
economic activities to suppleanent their in¬ 
comes ftom agriculture: As far as the Hari¬ 
jans are concerned, we can say that i^ticul- 
ture was of hardly any inqiortance: Employ- 
man in Bombay was th^ main source of 
income. Most of the marginal Koli farmov 
had found worii in the textite mills of Surat 
and Navsari. Due to the rdativdy high level 
of education among the members of this 
caste; they vrere able to apply for skilled and 
reasonably well paid jobs. Some even 
managed to earn mine in industry, than 
most Anavils and Patidars were earning in 
agriculture: Homines suggests that the 
economic progress of these KbUs was aeoom- 


panM by a rMog soielit postUoa 
village There was. however, no indleatioir 
that the well-to-do Kolis had staiteC to in¬ 
vest their wages in their farms. 

Kolis were not the only caste engaged in 
urban employment The same applied to 
many AiMvil^ although their motives for 
pursuing urban careos were quite different. 
In a previous section I already mentioned 
the preference of this caste for non-agri- 
cultural, white-collar jobs. In Kesala this 
preference had resulted in a steady decline 
of Anavils involved in agriculture. Baween 
1931 and 1964 the toud numba of AnavUs 
living in Kesala had actually gone down 
from 204 to 133. Hommes expected thm this 
decline might in the long run saiously 
undermine the dominant position of this 
caste in the village In the section on 1986 
we will see whaha the trend to turn away 
from agriculture pasists and how this has 
affected the position of Anavil Brahmans. 

The Patidm and Ahirs vrere less involved 
in work outside agriculture. Some Patidars 
worked in the new and booming diamond 
cutting industry, but overall they were largely 


Table 1; The Number or iNHABtrAim Per 
Caste in 1964 


Anavil Brahmins 

155 

Patidar (Kanbi Patel) 

75 

Koli Patel 

427 

Ahir 

107 

Halpati (Dubla) 

472 

Harijan 

163 

Hajaam 

11 

Modi 

13 

Ibtal 

1423 


Source. Hommes, [1970; 93]. 


Tabie 2: Operational Hoidino Per 


Caste in 1964 

{Area in acres) 

Caste 

No of 

Ibtal 

Average 


Farmers 

Holding 

Holding 

Anavil 

21 

327.43 

15.6 

Patidar 

10 

161.93 

16.2 

KoU 

49 

271.g3 

3.2 

Ahir 

19 

42.29 

2.2 

Harijan 

20 

23.86 

U 

Ibtal 

119 

827.38 

6J 


Source; Hommes [1970; 101]. 


Table 3: The Number of Farmino 
Households Per LANDHOLOtNo Cateoow 
Per Caste IN 1964 


Caste 

0-3 

Acres 

3-10 

10-13 

Ovv 

13 

Anavil 

1 

2 

11 

7 

nuidar 

2 

2 

2 

4 

KoU 

33 

6 

8 

2 

Ahir 

16 

3 



Harijan 

20 

— 

— 

-i- 

Ibtal 

72 

13 

21 

13 


Source, Hommes [1970: 101]. 
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ttMUMI* igdealtnm Most AMr» 
were Mill chephenis, althoti^ gradually they 
began to talw interest in the cultivation on 
land 

1 AND Use and Cropping Paiti rn 

In the early 1960s agriculture in KesaU, 
and for that matter in the whole region, con 
sisted of a combination of dry and rainfed 
farming Onlyavery small proportion of the 
fields was irrigated I will elaborate on this 
issue later Out of the total of 830 acres of 
cultivable land 116 acres had been turned 
into kyans for the cultivation of paddy On 
the remainmg land dry crops such tmjowar 
and cotton were cultivate The average 
cropping pattern of a middle-sized farmer 
consisted of a few acres under paddy and 
jawar for domestic use, while the rest was 
cropped with cotton It is important to note 
here that all farmers, large and small land 
holders, cultivated the same crops Only the 
size of the area under the cash crop cotton 
diffemi In 1986 this uniformity had disap 
peared In Ikble 4 theVropping pattern for 
the entire village is shown The main crops 
grown were cotton, jowar, paddy mid pulses 
We can see that the area under irrigated 
crops, such as sugarcane, banana and 
vegetables was still negligibly low In 1964 
the Kakrapar canals had been operational 
for a few years, but the impact of canal ir 
rigation was nevertheless minor No more 
than 8 per cent of Kesala’s cultivable area 
was irr^ted by means of canal water In the 
command area of the system as a whole the 
same situation prevailed paddy and cotton 
accounted for 20 per cent of the command 
area each, while 30 per cent was cropped 
with jowar Hie important question is of 
course why farmers were not using more 
canal water, but deuded to stirk to the tradi¬ 
tional crops Hommes tried to explain the 
reluctant attitude by making a disunction 
between progressive and conservative 
farmers Those who used tertthsers, in¬ 
troduced new crops, used more wage labour 
and, more m general, attuned farm mani^- 
ment more to market demands were labelled 
progrenive. Conservative were those ftmeis 
who clung more to traditional practices 
Htmunes recognised that this distinction 
could only be apjdied to middle and large 
landholders. Cultivators with less than toi 
acres were either not able to invest m new 
technology or not mterested, because their 
main source of income was not agnculture 
but urban employment The prevailing con¬ 
servative attitude was. according to Hom¬ 
ines, the mahi reason tor the limited use of 
canal imgation [1970: 120]. 

It is very doilbtftd whether the dicbotomy 
of oonsorrathc and progrwve Esnners will 
lead to the right cxidanatum. We have seen 
that agricultuie in south Gujarat as a whole 
is caught up in a process of omnmemahsa- 
thm which started at least ISO years ago 
‘TlMteit no leaacm to assume that Kesala is 
an wneption in this leqieet 

Mnv 10 the point as thr as the use of canal 


vrigaiicm in Kenta in li odneetyrad woe 

the technical iwoblems the farmers fsced, 
such as intufflcient land levelling and the 
lack of fleld channels The most important 
constraint was surely the fact that canal 
water was only asaiiabie dunng and shortly 
after the monsoon The Ukat dam had not 
been constructed yet and water could not be 
stored for use m the dry season Consequent¬ 
ly, canal unction could only be used to sup¬ 
plement monsoon rainfall This situation 
was obviously no incentive for farmers to 
start growing crops which require a regular 
supply of water perennially, such as banana 
and sugarcane The decision not to rely on 
canal water was, therefore, not the result of 
conservatism but, on the contrary, a rational 
and calculated response to the inadequate 
supply of water This explanation is more 
plausible, both m the light of the history of 
agricultural developments m the region and 
in view of the changes I witnesed in 1986 

MARkLIlNGOt V.RICULIURAI PRODUCE 

We h,i\c seen that cotton was the main 
market crop in Kesala In my brief discus 
Sion of the history of south Gujarat’s 
agriculture I have pointed out that the Surat 
Patidars (Kanbis) established co operative 
cotton gins in the 1920s and 1930s The 
farmers in the Mai oh area fdliowed this ex 
ample m the I9S0s The first co-operauve 
giniung factory in Maroli Bizar was founded 
only in 1936 La 1964 some fifty villages were 
connected with a toud of z362 monbers In 
Kesala too, nearly all cotton growers were 
members Apart from processing and 
marketing cotton, the co-operauve supplied 
Its members with credit. In those days cot¬ 
ton was the only crop marketed in this 
fashion Vegetables were becoming increas¬ 
ingly important as a market crop, but were 
still sold through middlemen in Navsa i 
Paddy, jowar and pusles (vo/) were grown 
primarily for household consumption 
Surpluses were either sold to other Kesala 
households or marketed m Maroli 

Labour Relahons 

In 1964 only the Anavtl and Fatidar 
farmers employixl agrlcultutal labourers on 
a permanent basis Some Kidu used wage 
labour dunng the peak penods of the 
agricultural cycles but m general they 
cultivated theu fieldt snth fanuly labour 
Some occasionally even wc/rked as 
agricultural labourers for Patidars and 
Anavils Most of the agncultutal labour was, 
however, recruited from the Halpati caste 
Out of the 111 Halpati men living in Kesala, 
only ten worked outside the village per¬ 
manently SS worked both in Kraala and 
otho^ vil^es while 46 were employed by the 
Kesala farmers the whole year throng 

Hommes concluded that the Holpatis had 
benefited from the ongoing process of com 
mercialisation Due to the expansion of the 
areas under paddy, cotton and pulses in the 
1930s the demand for agncultural labour 


had doubled Halpati ptiptfWKm |i«w 
in the same penod by some SO per cent on¬ 
ly The process of commennafasalionaiso af¬ 
fected the character of the labour relations 
Akvording to Hommes, the relationship bet 
ween Patidars and Anavtis on the one hand 
and their permanently employed labourers 
on the other, no longer resemMed the tradi¬ 
tional Halipratha labour regime: Although 
some moral obligations still existed, the 
labouiers were in no wav bonded to their 
cmplo^rs The Haipaiis were legally free to 
leave their tormer masters and some in fact 
did More important than the new legal 
rights of the Halpatis was the increasingly 
Lonimeriial outlook of the larger farmers 
I hev realised that often it was more pro- 
titabie to implov labour on a seasonal or 
even daily basis than on a permanent one 

The Halpati women only worked m the 
fields when the crops had to be either 
planted or hai vested The rest of the year 
thc> were employed as maids in the 
households of Patidars and Anavils 

Summary 

Before we turn our attention to the situa¬ 
tion III 1986, some general conclusions about 
agricultuie in Kesala in the early 1960s are 
in ordci IJie large majority of the farmers 
wea small laiidowners, who had to make do 
with less than five aeres Most of these small 
and marginal farmers belonged to the mid¬ 
dle castes of Koli and Ahir Lor the former 
urban employment became increasingly im¬ 
portant, while the latter still depended large¬ 
ly on their livestock Agriculture was 
dominated by the upper castes of Patidar 
and Anavil Brahman Although a minori¬ 
ty, they controlled most of the arable land 
in the village. 

In general, agncultune in Kesala tn the ear¬ 
ly 1960s can be described as commercial* 
Lspecially tlw middle and large farmers were 
able to grow cotton on a large proporuon 
of their land and could employ local labour 
on a permanent or semi-permanent basis. 
1 hese farmers started to eqieriment on a 
small scale with the cultivation of new and 
more profiuble rrops, such as vegetables and 
sugarcane; the use of chemical fertilisers and 
irrigation The level on whidi profits were 
reinvested in agricultural enterprise was, 
however, limited, by the inadequate supply 
of canal water The farmers’ dioice of crops 
was still determined by their dependence on 


1 ABt L 4 Thl Cropping Pattfrn in Kuaia 
IN 1964 {Ana m acre) 


Cotton 

283 

Jowar 

183 

Paddy 

117 

Pulses 

93 

Wheat 

23 

Wgetables 

17 

Sugarcane 

5 

Grass land 

202 

Ibtal 

934 


Sourer Hommes (1970 106] 
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HOECHST INDIA LIMITED 


FORM il A 
(See Rule 4A(1)) 

Form of general notice to be given to the members of the public before making an application to the Central Government under 
sub section (2) of section 22 of the Monopolies & Restnclive Trade Practices ^ 1969 

NOTICE 

It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that HOECHST INDIA LIMITED proposes to make an application to the 
Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi under sub section (2) of section 22 of the Monopolies 
& Restrictive Trade Practices 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking/unit/division Bnel particulars 
of the proposal are as under 


1 Name and address of the applicant 


2 Capital structure of the applicant organisation 


3 Management structure of the applicant organisa 
tion indicating the names of the directors including 
managing/wholetime directors and manager if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the 
establishment of a new unit/division 

5 Location of the new undertaking/unit/division 

6 In case the porposat relates to the production 
storage, supply, distribution marketing or control 
of any goods/articles indicate 

I) Names of goods/articles 

II) Proposed licensed capacity 


III) Estimated annual turnover 

7 In case the proposal relates to the provision ofany 
services, state the volume of activity In terms of 
usual measures such as value Income turnover eto 

8 Cost of the project 


Hoechst India Limited 
Hoechst House Nanman Point 
193 Backbay Reclamation Bombay 400 021 
Authorised Capital 

Rs 100 000 000 divided into 1 000 OOi) 

Equity shares of Rs 100 eath 
Issued Subscribed & Paid up Capital 
Rs 95,769 000 divided into 957 690 
Equity shares of Rs 100 each 

The Company is managed by the Managing Director under the 
overall supervision and control of the Board of Directors 

Names of Directors 
Mr VIjay Mallya (Chairman) 

Dr E Baltin (Managing Director) 

Mr S V Divwha 

Mr C L Jain (Whole time Director) 

Dr H G Janson 
Prof Dr G Korger 
Mr D Laengenfelder 
Mr H J Tlmner 
Mr P N Wnugopalan 

The proposal relates to the manufacture of a new Article in the 
existing manufactunng plant 

Mulund 

Dist Greater Bombay 
Maharashtra Slate 


NIL, Formulation activity will be undertaken within the existing 
facilities for Ointments available In Mulund 


BATRAFEN iCiclopirox Olamine) CREAM 

Will be manufoctured within the overall licensed capacity of 

30 72 tonnes for ointments existing m Mulund, Greater Bombay 

Maharashtra State 

Rs 1 26 crores approximately 

N<rt Applicable 


9 Scheme of finance Indicating the amounts to be Not Applicable 
raised from each source 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretaiu Government of India, MMstiy 
of Industry Department of Company Affairs, Shastri Bhavan New (^Ihi within 14 days from the date of pubUcaHon of fob notice 
Intimating hts views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his Interest therein 

HOECHST INDM LIMITED 

C L JAIN 

Dried this 19th day of September 1989 FINANCE DIRECTOR & SECRETARV 







of some importance toa The number of 
Anavils who depended on agriculture for 
thehr livelihood had steadily declined. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether this retreat has af¬ 
fected their dominant position in the village. 


KESAtA IN IVso 

According to the 1981 Census, 1728 peo¬ 
ple distributed over 303 households in¬ 
habited Kesala. It follows that the village 
population had increased by 21 per cent 
since 1964, which is relatively low when we 
take into consideration that in Valsad district 
the rural population increased by more than 
18 per cent in the period between 1971 and 
1981. The lower growth rate in Kesala may 
be etplained by the fact that some Koli and 
Patidar households have migrated to the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
while some Anavils left the village to live and 
work in the city. By contrast, the Halpati 
ptmulgtion of Kesala increased by 42.S per 
cent from 472 to 673. 

In 1986 the quality of life had improved 
for many. The village has been electrified 
and all castes, except the Halpatis, are able 
to afford the use of electricity nowadays. The 
Patidars and Anavils even installed 
streetlights in their /alia. Most of the 
villagers no longer fetch thdr drinking water 
from one of the open wells. In the early 
I97Qs a drinking water tank was constructed 
and now most women fetch water from taps 
in front of their houses. The tank was 
financed by the so<alled Africa-tra/ZaAs: 
people who migrated to East Africa in the 
1940s and 19S0s. The ones who were suc¬ 
cessful contributed not only to the welfare 
of family members who stayed behind, but 
also sponsored village level projects, such as 
the water tank and a new primary school. 

The general impression of the village cen¬ 
tre is one of prosperity. The majority of 
houses is made of bricks with til^ roofs. 
Motor cycles, bicycles, radios and even 
(colour) television sets are a common sight. 
Most of these luxury goods arc found in the 
Anavil and PuAdufiilias, but not only there. 
A nutirticr of Kblis and Ahin seem to have 
done very wdl toa The only caste which 
does not appear to have benefited from re¬ 
cent devdopments are the Halpatis. Quite 
a few still live in huts scattered over the 
village grounda Most of them, however, live 
in a government qxmsoted housing project 
on tte outskirts of the village: TWO long rows 
of small quarten were built here for the 
benefit the Kesala Halpatis. These houses 
am unfbrtunately abeady in a bad state; due 
to the use of fatfetior material and clumsy 
constructiMi work. I wiU elaborate on the 
difOodt positk» of the Halpatis later in this 
article; 


AOMCUmiltB IN CtXNTEMPORARY 
Kbsala 

Let III stmt our discussioo of contem- 
poitry agricultute In Kesala once more with 
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all that the Anavil Brahnians and Patidars 
have not lost their dominant position as far 
as landholding is concerned. The distribu¬ 
tion of land between these castes has chang¬ 
ed somewhat. The tbtal landholding of the 
Anavil farmers decreased from '*27 acres in 
1964 to 280 acn;s in 1986, whilr .c Patidars 
have been able to expand thcir landholding 
by 37 acres in the same period. The decrease 
of Anavil landholding is caused by the per¬ 
sisting trend to turn away from agriculture 
and pursue urban careers: the number of far¬ 
ming Anavil households went down from 21 
to 17. Thanks to the smaller number of 
farmers, the average landholding could in¬ 
crease evenihough the total Anavil land- 
holding declined. 

The Ahirs have done fairly well over the 
past two decades. They managed to increase 
their total landholding by some ISO per cent. 
This no doubt impressive flgure should not 
obscure the fact that the average landholding 
is still no more than 4.2 acres. 

The Kolis seem to have fared least well. 
They lost about 50 acres between 1964 and 
1986, while the total number of farming 
households went up from 49 to 55. 

Let us now consider once more the size 
of individual holdings per caste. The majori¬ 
ty of Anavil and Patidar farmers still fail in 
the categories of middle and large farmers. 
The development among the Koli farmers is 
more ambiguous. Some have been able to 
reach the ranks of large farmers (more than 
15 acres) while others have lost land. The 
majority of the Kolis still belong to the 
cat^ory of marginal fanners. The same 
basically applies to the Ahirs. 

In addition to the information presented 
in these tables. 1 should mention a few 


situation there are basically two categbrii^'; 
of farmers who may decide to rent their 1^? 
out. The first one consists of those whoiif/ 
landholding is too small to be economica^v 
viable and who may be indebted to iaqi^"| 
farmers. The second category consists 4 ^ 
Anavils who aspire after urbu careers. 
households which lack sufTident ma npo WHf } ;' 
to cultivate the fields or supervise 
cultivation. The latter category usually rbit 
their land out to fellow caste membas 
family. They are often reluctant to seO, 
if this were possible; because the land igiiii 
been family possession for many §taeatk^-. 
and represents sentimental value or enbano^ 
their social status. In Tkble 7 the luid rented 
per caste in Kesala Is showa 
The large proportion of land is rented out. 
to fellow caste members (66 out of 
acres) and we may therefore assume that laf; 
Kesala land is rented out largely by 
of the second category. The renting Aumciea’ 
belong withoin exception to the sections 0^ 
middle and large landholders. The latpil' 
Anavil farmer, for example, has rented aib^-: 
40 acres, whidt is 40 per cent of his 
landholding. He rented this land ptinutifl^'i 
from other Anavils so we may condude dial, 
the trend among the members of this caata^ 
to turn away firom agriculture has actually) 
favoured this particular farmer. The laigcM 
Patidar fanner is responsible fw 33 out of 
a total of 44.S acres rented by this casta: In 
the next section it will bec«>me dear why ’ 
these farmers are so eager to control extn 
land. For now it will suffice to condude that 
tenancy has re-appeared in Kesala, ahhoitgli' 
nowadays not the small Koli farmers are 
tenanu but, on the contrary; dw huge AttR«8‘ 


farmers with otraordinary large holdings. 
One Anavil, who is also the sarpanch of the 
village, cultivates about 100 acres and one 
Patidar household contrtds some 80 acres. 
Thken together, these two control more than 
20 per cent of the arable land of Kesala. This 
type of landlords is a new phenomenon in 
the village. Hommes did not come across 
aiqrthing like this in theeariy 1960s. In those 
days the largest farmer own^ no more than 
38 acres. The fact that these two farmers 
have acquired extm land to the extent men¬ 
tioned is an indication of the increasing 
value attached to land. This is no doubt 


Table S: Operational Holoino Pbx Cask . 
IN 1986 

(Ana tn aentf 


Caste 

No of 
Burners 

Ibtal 

Holding 

Avenge 

HoMii« 

Anavil 

17 

280.6 

16J 

Pstidar 

11 

199.0 

18.0 

KoU 

55 

222.3 

4j0 

Ahir 

25 

107.4 

4,2 

Harijan 

15 

15.7 

14) 

Ibtal 

123 

S43A> 

6.9 


Source. Held data. 


related to the dianges in the cropping pat¬ 
tern and land use; which we will discuss 1^. 
Due to the rising productiWty of land and 
the increasingly capitalist outlook, the huger 
Burners try to obtain more land by all possi¬ 
ble means. This brings me to the issue of 
tenanor idations. Comiary to 1964, tenancy 
is of considerable importance in Kesala 
today. The modem type of tenancy relations 
are; however, radically diHierent from the 
ttadhional type: nowadsiys the laige fanners 
rent land firom smdler ones ip expand thdr 
landholding. Due to the restrictions laid 
down in the Land Ceiling Act, the largei 
landowners are not able to buy more land. 

MlIMt 


Table 6; Numur of Farming Housbholob 
Per Landholding Category Per Cam 
IN 1986 


Caste 

0-5 

Acres 

5-10 

I-IS 

Over 

IS 

Anavil 

3 

2 

7 

5 

Pstidar 

1 

3 

2 

S 

Koli 

39 

10 

2 

4 , 

Ahir 

18 

6 


1 , - 

Harijan 

IS 




Ibul 

76 

21 

11 

,5 





*jH>d Patiddr farmerf The rent a fixed 
Wtiouni of tnonev which is paid annuall> 
1 did not encounter an> traditional ciop 
sharing ariaiigcments in which ihc lessor 
receises a share of the acriciiltiital pioduce 

It IS ot course not surprising that the two 
largest larimis ot Kcsala dciminttc not unis 
economic sillagc lilc but also village politics 
The Anas it Brnhniaii is n»vt onls \arpani. h 
but also the shall man ol the Mai oh sugar 
fhctorv and member of the governing boaids 
of several federations c>l sO opcritisc 
societies and, finallv, he is an active lanata 
party man The Patidar farmer is ehairinan 
of the village multi purpose eo operatise 
SOnet) of Kesald 

Prom all this we can conc'ude that the 
dominance ot Paiidars and Anavil has not 
decreased over the past two decades, 
although land and economic power ha>c 
been concentrated in fewer hands 

The trend to seek urban einplo>mcnt has 
Dot only persisted among \navils, but also 
among the Kolis In ev^y koh household 
at least one person is employed in the icx 
tile mills or the govcriunent services I on 
ttary to the. expectation of Homines ihc 
Kbhs have not used their wagcN to boost their 
agricultural position by purchasini; extra 
land or more sophisticated agricultural itn 
plemcnts The money is niostlv used to im 
prove houses and to buy luxurv goods I he 
wages are furthermore used to hire more 
Halpatis to cultivate the fields, ihcicby 
fubsmuting family labour with wage labour 
In the early 1960s the Kolis still worked in 
the fields themselves and some even woi ked 
as agricultural labourer for hnavils and 
fbiUdars The increasing reliance on wage 
labour should, however, not be interpreted 
as a sign of rural capitalism The use of 
family labour and, more specifically, the 
cultivation of the fields by women, is con 
sidered a sign of low social status Ihc extra 
UKome derived from urban employment 
gives the kolis the opponunity to imitate the 
lifestyle of the higher castes by freeing the 
fanuly from annual agricultural work 

Unlike the Kolis, the Ahirs have no am 
biuon (yet) to follow the example of the 
higher castes They still cultivate their fields 
thmselves and use wage laboui onlv during 
the peak periods of the agneultural cycle 
By 1986 the Ahirs had switched completely 
to agriculture 1 he flocks of sheep obsersed 
by Hommes have disappeared and the Ahirs 
1 mtrview confirmed that nowadays they are 
fiiUy dependent on agnculture for the>r 
livelihood The number of Ahirs who work 
in industry IS very small Those who do in¬ 
vest thar wages in extra land, better im¬ 
plements and, if possible, a tube well A 
•triking example of an Ahir household 
which uses this strategy to raise the income 
from agnculture, is composed of four 
brothers who live and work together with 
thdr wives and children All brothers ate 
working m the Navsan textile mills and they 
invest their wages in the farm In 1986 this 
household owned 35 acres of which 30 were 


bought over the past twenty years One of 
these brothers is considered to be the leader 
ot the Ahir community He has a univetvitv 
degree and lias been chairman of the village 
cv) opciaiive lor a number of scars When 
asked why he wav no longer chairman he 
claimed that lack ot time pievciitcd him 
from being a candidate tor the post igam 
It IS also pevssibic that the Y^itidais prttor 
red one o) then own p.ople ai.d no longci 
wished to support a low caste can Jidatc I he 
success ot this particular Ahir fatmer in 
igiiculturc and lo i limited extent in the 
village politics have no doubt contributed to 
the nsing soaal status of the Ahir community 
as a whole 1 hey arc now more part ol the 
village societv than twenty years ago when 
their role in agricultuic was still 
unimportant 

I \NU UM \M) t ROPIMNt PAI It KN 

1 he signilicance of «hc completion ot the 
Ukai dam in 1971 for the evolution of the 
cropping pattern m kesala can hardiv be 
over estimated Canal water hccanu avnla 
blc during the div season and not t ny during 
Ihc monsoon when in tact it was least need 
cd labli S shows the cropping patterns tor 
Ihc agricultural cvcies ot 1982 19Kt and 
198S 1986 

Between the early 1960s and the 1980s the 
cropping pattern changed compictels ( ot 
ton has disappeared altogether while the 
area under /owar is no more than a shadtvw 
of what It used to be Fhese ‘dry’ crops have 
been substituted with irrigated crops The 
area under paddy tripled, vegetables gain 
ed importance, and especially sugarcane 
became sery popular The total area under 
irrigated crops increased from 139 acres in 
1964 to 645 acres in 1986 Kesala is not urn 
que in this respect of course. 1 he same trend 
IS sisible in large parts of the entire com 
mand are of the canal system In Table 9 the 
cropping pattern in the common area are 
shown for five consecutive yeais 

We can conclude from these statistics that 
sugarcane has become the major cash crop 
in Kesala, as well as in the entire command 
area T he figures illustrate furthermore that 


tbe mam oibjectivg of fht ' 

system, a substantial mcteaM of the area 
under food crops, has not been achieved On 
the contrary, in the early I9S0k, befote canal 
irrigation was mtroduc^, a total of 1,17,900 
hectares were cropped with paddy,/ONwr and 
wheat tOovernment of Gujarat. 1972], By 
the year 1982 this area had dwindled down 
to 43,200 hectares The area under suggr- 
canc, on the other hand, increased from neit 
to nothing in the 1950$ to no less than 90,800 
hectares This trend was not antiapated in 
any ol the oiricial cropping pattern fore¬ 
casts, although one might have expected it 
in V lew of the strong tendency towards-com- 
mercial agriculture 

In Kesala sugarcane is not cultivated by 
all farmers It is, on the contrary, grown 
primarily on Anavil and fttidar land 80 per 
cent of the total area under cane either 
belongs to or is rented by farmers of these 
castes Roughly 40 per cent of the area is 
controlled by the two largest farmers of the 
village There are several possible explana- 
iions for the uneven distribution of the cane 
cultivation between the farmers of Kesala 
I he explanation most often heard is that 
only middle and large farmers can afford the 
investments necessary to grow canc It would 
seem obvious then that mainly Anavils and 
Paiidars grow this crop, since the majority 
of tiic latger iarmers belong to these castes 

I ABir 8 Croppinc. Patterns in Kesala 
IN 1982 83 ANo 1985 86 Compared iothe 
< KOPPINC, Paitern in 1964 

{Area in acres) 


Crops 

1982/ 

1983 

1985/ 

1986 

1963/ 

1964 

Paddy 

360 

315 

117 

Jewar 

10 

12 

185 

Wheat 

20 

30 

25 

Pulses 

no 

125 

98 

Cotton 

0 

0 

285 

Vegetables 

110 

85 

17 

Sugarcane 

90 

245 

5 

Crass land 

263 

251 

202 

Ibtal 

1053 

1063 

934 


Source Field data 


1 xBi t 7 Rented I and Plr Caste in Kesaia in 1986 

(Area m acres) 


Renting 

Ca»tc 



Rented from 



AnavU 

Pitidar 

Koh 

Ahir 

Ibtal 

Amml 

33 

6 

14 

0 

53 

(31) 

Patidar 

7 

25 

85 

0 

405 

im 

a oh 

4 

0 

8 

0 

12 

(U) 

Ahir 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tbial 

44 

(42) 

31 

(29) 

305 

(29) 

0 

105.5 

(lOQ) 


Note Figures m parentheses are percentages 
SoufLe Field data 
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rM flsd thi» explanation «u{4faclory In 
India as a whole, most sugarcane is grown 
on small peasant holdings (Atwood I98S 60} 
Data from Maharashtra show that in this 
major sugar producing state Rfl per sent ot 
the cane cultisators arc small farmers who 
grow this crop on plots of one oi two aiics 
[Sathe 1986 737] These statistics 

demonstrate cltarlv that si/eot landholding 
need not be a constraint In Kesala as well, 
there arc a few small faimcis who cultivate 
cane, but they are exceptions 1 ack. of suf 
ficient funds cannot explain the different 
pattern in kesala I he co operative society 
IS wilhng to provide credit to those who 
cannot afford the iiiitiil investment and, 
furthermore most households have addi 
tionaf souices ol iiicoinc 

A more appropriate explanation is the dif 
ferential access to canal water I ht introduc 
lion of canal irrigation trigj,(rcd the cultiva 
lion of cane in the Inst place and it is 
therefore not surprising that unec|ual distri 
button ot water between farmers will also 
affect the distribution of cane cultivation 
A large proportion ol the fields ncai the ir 
ngation canal is cultivated hv either Patidais 
01 Anavils As IS often the case iii canal 
irrigation systems thc'.t liclds receive a 
larger md more regular suppiv of waei than 
those situated in the tail reaches ot the com 
mand area The assumption that access to 
canal water is the main reason whs sugar 
cane is primarily cultivated In Patidars and 
Anavils is suppoited bv the tact that in 
Kesala cant is grown almost entirely on 
fields near the canal 

Meut kolis and Ahirs cultivate land m the 
tail reaches of the village command area and 
cannot giow cane, even if they wanted to 
1 his state of affairs constitutes an impor 
tant difference with the situation in 1964 In 
those days all farmers, small or laige, 
cultivated the same crops paddy, jowar and 
cotton Nowadays, Patidars and Anavils ate 
mcreasingly specialising on cane, while the 
other farmers stick to crops such as paddy, 
wheat and vegetables which do not require 
as much canal water as sugarcane Since 
cane is a very profitable crop, differences in 
prosperity are no longer lelated to sue of 
landholding only, but also to the type of 
crops a farmer is able to grow on his land 

The same trend, though on a much larger 
scale; prevails in the command area of the 
Ukai-IUkrapar system as a whole The 
sugarcane areas are concentrated around 
top-reaches of the mam canals, i e, in Surat 
district The talukas in TUsad district and 
the coastal tracts receive a smaller and less 
regular supply of canal water, because the 
sugarcane farmers in Surat district need a 
dlspn^ruonately lar^ share of the total 
supply available (Ooveminent of Gujarat: 
1978] 

The growing rebance on canal imgation 
and the subsequent changes m the cropping 
pattern hswe affected Kesala m many ways. 
1 want to discuss here five aspects of this 
diange: marketing arrangements, labour 


fSUitionSk mechgnitlitktih govtsttmem lAter- 
vention and finallv, new types oi dependen 
cy relations 

M'SKKI flM Ol flit ViKItt III KAI 
Proih 11 

W hell ciu'on Uisappe ircd from the fields 
the CO operative uinning lactones lost their 
reason for cxisi net I ht eo opt rative most 
iiient IS, howevtr vitonger than ever before 
P)dd> IS marketed through the village co 
operative ind a Icdcration ul paddy eO 
optriiivcs in Navsan 1 he same applies to 
the marketing ot vegetables ITiese crops are 
no longer eultisated only for private ton 
sumption but primarily for the market The 
most impurtan* and impressive co operatives 
are no doubt iht sugar factories In Maroli 
Ba/ar a medium sue factory processes and 
markets the sugarcane grown in the area 
I he impact ot this co-operative factory on 
agriculture is large Factory personnel pio 
vide the farmers with the latest information 
on new crop varieties, planting techniques 
and the right ways to apply water and fer 
tiliscis 1 hcv regularly check the sugar con 
tent of the c me and decide on the basis of 
this inloimation when the crop should be 
h irvestcd I he cutting as well as the trans 
portatiun in vigantsed by the factory In 
tact, the Idirncrs only have to plant and ir 
ngatc ihe crop Apart from the high market 
value of cam this comprehensive approach 
has certainly contributed to the popularity 
ot this crop 

Each sugarcane growing farmer is a share 
holder of the factory The number of shares 
he holds determines the size of area he is 
allowed to grow cane on The more shares, 
the larger the area The growing populantv 
of cane is reflected in the nsing value of 
these shares OnginaUy one share cost 
Rs 500 In Batdoli these shares are now sold 
among farmers for no less than Rs 20,000 
In Kesala the value of one share had increas¬ 
ed to only Rs 3,000 in The lower value 
here was probt^ly due to the fact that cane 
cultivation started later m the Maroh area 
than in Bardob In view of the rapid expan 
sion of the aiea under cane in Kesala over 
the past few years, we can safdy assume that 
the value will rapidly increase here too 

Chanoino Labour Relations 

Imtially, the introduction of perenmal 
canal irrigation promised to be beneficial to 
both farmers and Halpatis Higher yidds, 
multiple croppmg, and new work, such as 


irrigathtg t^ Rddt and R fiRetoi; 
provided more agricultural einploymeni. Ag* 
cording to Breman. who studi^ the positidqi 
of the Bardoli Halpatis, the growing depen¬ 
dence of the rural elite on local labour and 
the subsequent danger ol rising wages, iQ- *' 
duced the targe farmers to recruit labour 
from other pans ol South Ciujarat and 
Khaiidcsh in Mahtravhin 'Breman 1984. 
181] 

Ihc migrant labourers lie hired by the 
farmers tor the planting and hmesting ot i 
ihe paddy tiup and bv the sugar taciones , 
for the cutting ot e me f-rnm October until 
June large improvised camps appear near 
the villages and in the vicinity of the sugar 
factories A salient detail is that many of 
these inigianis arc tribal peasants who were 
displaced by Ihe ljka< rescivoir and the 
suhmergence of some two hundred villages. 
Ihe oustees were given small plots of infer¬ 
tile I ind in compensation and although tr- 
ngation facilities were promised, none were 
ever constructed [Mankodi and ' 
C mgopadhyas 1983 41] lo make ends nreet 
they have to leave toi the central plain m 
search of work During their fieldwork: in 
the cistern, tnbal parts ot Surat district 
Mankodi and Gangopadhvay observed how 
xboui one and a halt to two dozen trucks 
loaded to capaciiv with labourers passed dai¬ 
ly down the Nirai Uvchal road There 
were caravans of close to 100 bullock cans 
and trams both loaded inside and on top of 
the roof with mtgiant labourers from 
khandesh In Ucihal a fleet of 28 chartered 
pnvate buses was waiting to transport the 
workers to work in the sugarcane fields and 
factories m the command area [1983 49] 
The sugar factories of Khandesh use the 
same strategy as the factories in south 
Gujarat They attract labour from eastern 
Maharashtra, thus forcing the local 
Khandeshi labourers to migrate to south 
Gujarat The special problem of the Halpabs 
IS that there is no place tor them to migrate 


I ABl C 10 THfc NcMBCR of TRASTORS IN 
Vai sao and Si rai bf rwFFN 1971 and 1981 



1971 I97J 

1981 

Vblsad 

na 3% 

10S4 

Surat 

872 909 

2178 

Sources 

CatHe Census 197S 1976, Directorafe 


of Agriculture, Government of 
Gujarat 

Statistical Abstrait of Gmarat State 
J9S2, Oovernment of Gujarat 


Tablf 9 Cropping Patterns in the Ukai-Kakrapar Command Area 

(Area in VO hectare^ 


Crops 

xvnm 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

Sugarcane 

644 

517 

552 

773 

908 

Pa^ 

343 

354 

444 

406 

374 

Cotton 

146 

128 

IS” 

142 

98 

lowar 

23 

13 

19 

31 

10 

Wheat 

61 

41 

46 

41 

48 


Source Mankodi and Oangopadhyay [1983 p 43] 
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MAINTENANCE OF 
BOOKS OF ACCOUNTS 

Section 44 AA of the income-tax Act, 1961 requires certain persons 
carrying on Profession or Business should maintain Books of Accounts 
to enable the Assessing Officer to compute his Total Income ~ 

1. Persons carrying on legal, medical, engineering or architectural 
profession or the profession of accountancy or technical 
consultancy or interior decoration or an’y other profession. 

2. Persons carrying on business or profession if his income exceeds 
twenty five thousand rupees or his total sales, turnover or gross 
receipts exceed or exceeds two hundred and fifty thousand rupees in 
any one of the three years immediately preceding the previous year. 

3. Where the business or profession is newly set up in any previous 
year, if his income from business or profession is likely to excbed 
twenty five thousand rupees or his total sales, turnover or gross 
receipts, as the case may be, in business or profession are or is likely 
to exceed two hundred and fifty thousand rupees during such 
previous year. 

Failure to maintain this Register wilt entail penalty under Section 271 A. 
It will not be less than a sum which shall not be less than two thousand 
rupees but which may extend to one hundred thousand rupees. 


If you need any clarification or assistance. 
Please contact your nearest I.T. office 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

Directorate of Income-tax (RSP&PR) 
NEW DELHI 


itovp 88/904 
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’td SUMcUty in BudoU te/iiito, the 
heartirad of cuger ctthivetion, the HalpetU 
hive pioteMed violetttly on a number of oc- 
caiioni acainst their exclusion from the 
labour market 

In Kcaala there are no such violent pro¬ 
tests yet. although the farmers use migrant 
labour to cut the cane and plant and hamt 
the paddy crop Many of the Kesala Halpatu 
an; however, still employed as agricultural 
labourers. The middle and large farmers 
employ <me to five Halidtis on a permanent 
ba^ while the wives of these workers work 
in the households of Rstidars and Anavils 
as maids. Both men and women are paid in 
cash as well as in kind. The wages are below 
the legal minimum, but in addition food and 
some clothing are provided. Some of the 
patronage dements, which chancterised the 
traditional halipmtha labour regime, have 
not disappeared yet. It is still customary for 
farmers to lend thar workers some money 
when they want to marry. When asked for 
the reason, the fanners answered that a loan 
assured them of the workers' loyalty. Fbr the 
same reason it is not unusual that fanners 
give thdr permanently employed labourers 
some money to visit the cinema once in a 
while. 

It IS not easy to predict how the position 
of the Kesala Halpatis will devdop over the 
coming years. Until 19gb the negative effects 
of the increasing reliance on migrant labour 
had been averted partly because dements of 
patronage still chaiactenaed the labour rda- 
tion and also because Kolis started employ¬ 
ing local labour. However, ill view of the 
rapid expansion of the area under sugarcane; 
it is not unlikdy that the position of the 
Chbinam Halpsitis will deteriorate in the 
near Aiture. 

MhCHANlSATION 

A further consequence of canal irrigation 
and the changing cropping pattern is the 
mechanisation of agriculture, lb be more 
precise; medianlsation is not a consequence 
of irrigation itsdf, but of the increasingly 
capitaUst outlook of the larger farmers. 
Irrigation and the cultivation of sugarcane 
gave these fanners the opportunity to 
mechanise; An important p^ of this pro- 
cew of mechanisation is the use of tractors. 
Over the post fifteen years the rising proflts 
have been invested more and more in this 
very eiqientive implement. Wile 10 shows 
the inoease in the number of tractors in 
Surat and VUsad between 1971 and 1981. 

In addition to the figures presented in this 
table; I should mention that in 1961 no more 
than SO tnetors wen rcgiateied in bedh 
disiriets tahen together (teman 1984:4S]. 
la 1981 this number had goiK up to no less 
than 3.232. The mimbcr of ftmnds who use 
atractoriaevenhighcr.beeansemanytiBc- 
tor owneis rent their medilnes to those who 
eattaot afford to buy OM 

la Ksaala toe; atai tm^tors wun bought 
ounr te past IlftM yena. Thfey wen bought 



by two Anavils, two PetidaT burners and the 
large Ahir farmer The largest ntidar farmer 
even managed to buy twa These five farmers 
hire their machines to those who want their 
fields cultivated. Due to irrigation the soil 
has become hard and tough, making it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to cultivate the land with 
a plough and a team of bullocks. Thetractor 
IS driven by one of the Halpatis working for 
the tractor owner and not ty the fanner who 
hues the tractor. The rent is a fixed amount 
and payment can usually wait until tire crops 
ore harvested and marketed. The use of trac¬ 
tors has become very important in the agri¬ 
culture of Kesala. lliis is first of all due to 
the condition of the soil, but also because 
timely pteparaDon of the land will determine 
whethff the farmer is able to grow another 
crop on his fields later in the year. 

The profits made from the cultivation of 
sugarcane have not only been invested in 
tractors, but also in additional tubewells. In 
1964 there were only three tubewells in the 
village. By the year 1986 this number had 
gone up to twenty It may sound paradox¬ 
ical that the number of tubewelis has increas¬ 
ed, while at tire same time the use of canal 
water has become very popitfau. The answer 
to this riddle is that most tubewells were m- 
stalled by Pntidars and Anavils on thdr land 
in the t^-readies of the village command 
area Due to the fragmentation of land- 
holding these farmers control land in both 
top- and tail-reaches of the command area 
The irregular supply of canal water in the 
tail-sections torc^ some of the laiger 
farmers to arrange thdr own supply. 

govfrnmeni Intervention 

The introduction of perennial irrigation 
after the completion of the Ufcai dam com¬ 
bined with the introduction of the 'given 
revolution’ technology, resulted m increased 
and more pennanent intervention by govern¬ 
ment agendes. The village level extension 
personnel, the gram sevaks, were assigned 
an important task ininstruc^g the fanners 
about new crop varidies and techniques of 
cultivation, the application of fertilisers, 
pestiddes, heibiad^ and the right use of 
irrigation. During my stay in Kmala, the 
response of most fanners to the activities of 
the gram sevak was not very positive. The 
nuall farmers complained that he was only 
interested in the large formers, while the 
latter expressed thdr low oinnion of the 
gram sevak‘s knowledge of agriculture. 

The Kde of irrigation penonnd is more 
important in this respect Indian canal 
systems are maintained and operated by the 
irrigatkm department and fanneis are 
dependent on government offidals for the 
tii^y and adequate delivery of anal water. 
At the village levd the Carmers are depen¬ 
dent upon the actions of irrigation field 
staff. Urey opa and dose the outlete and 
check the water flow in the Adds. The power 
of these junior ranking offidds is fhr greater 
than tl^ low position in bureaucratic 
Uetardiy would suggest [see ^Made; 1978). 
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Most of the farmers I interviewed made very 
clear that it is of considerable importance 
to maintain a good rdationship with the gate 
operators. 

The dependence of iarmeis on irrigatioa 
personnel is enhanced by the absence of a 
local water users society. Whenever conflku 
over the distribution of canal water ansc; the 
parties involved can only approach irriga¬ 
tion officials for a solution The village pen- 
chayat has no formal duties with respect to 
irrigation and the sarpaitch was very rduc- 
tant to act as a mediator between quarrdiiiig 
farmers 

Relations or Dependence 

A final consequence of the new agricul¬ 
tural practice in Kesala are the new rriatkmt 
of dependence between various groups of 
farmers. 1 want to distinguish between two 
types- the first is directly related to the dif- 
terential access to water, while the second 
results from the transformation of agricul¬ 
ture in general. 

Let us start this discussicm with the second 
type. John Harass observes about the use 
of tractors in a distnet in south India tliat 
liacton are attrscuve to maiy <d'the fsnncn 
because of their comnbutionto timdy cuU- 
vation: because thqi make the cuhivatiaa of 
large areas of dry land posable;... . Tkac- 
tors are also attrecuve because of the pro¬ 
fits which the farnreti think they can mahe 
by hirmg them out... [1977: 2^]. 

There is one more advantage to i|w owner¬ 
ship of a tractor. In Kesala it is used as a 
means of control over other, anudler fiKiMn; 
The tractor ownen of Kesala assured me tittt 
they are willing to hire their machines out 
to anyone; even if the landholding is so 
disperaed that ploughing becomes a dUflcult 
and time consuming affair. Howevei; they 
also admitted that a bad or ootd idadoa- 
ship could result either in a refiisd to rent 
the tractor out or in the demand for im¬ 
mediate payment of the rent, instead of 
waiting undl the crops are marketed. The 
largest Fatidar farmer is known to use this 
tactic occasionally in order to demonstrate 
his power over others. 

Another example of depeodenoe betvwsB 
farmen which developed in the wako ot 
canaiirrigationhaatodowiththaavailaMIi- 
tyoflabour.>^haveteenhowtlieliitrDdiie- 
tion of perennial irriaatibn resulted in an in- 
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phtMSed demand for labour due to higher 
ijj^cids, multiple cropping and the apansion 
'jn |he area under the labour intensive paddy 
The greater reliance of Kolis on wage- 
:|l^ur is important too. Many small and 
middle formers face a shortage of 
;,)Apar during the peak periods of the agri- 
.^^ural cycle: the planting and harvesting 
w paddy. Occasionally they have to contact 
pu laige formers of the village to ‘borrow’ 
of their workers for a couple of days. 
gElwr e are two reasons why these large 
[^mers have better access to labour than the 
.gBaller farmers. Firstly, they employ a fair 
^iminber of local Halpatis on a permanent 
ibioit. Secondly, their hold over migrant 
labourers is stronger. The groups of migrant 
l^houren who travel to the central plain to 
liarvest and plant the paddy crop prefer to 
ililOrk for the large farmers, because this way 
.iNy can cam sufficient money without hav- 
b>« to change employers too often. New 
bnployers mean new negotiations about 
wages. Anotha- advantage is that th^ ate 
i^red of work later in the year when the 
paddy has to be planted or harvested, llic 
leaders of these groups agree to return and 
bnhies are fixed in advance. 


The third type of dependence which is 
(dated to the transformation of agriculture 
doncems the access to information. The 
larfe farmers have access to more and better 
iafbrmation about the market value of 
crops, the availability of new varieties, other 
cultivation techniques, etc, because of their 
contacts in the sugar factory and the co- 
ppoative movemoit in general. The Kesala 
sarpaiM* has no doubt the best connections. 
FiiW of all he is the chairman of the sugar 
foctory and therefore well informed about 
tlie future policy of the factory new varieties, 
and government policies. He is furthermore 
a member of the governing boards of sevraal 
federations of co-operative societies. Fitudly 
he is a member of the Canal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee which reviews the functioning of the 
canal system in the Maroli area. He and 
Other farmers are contacted frequently by 
mher farmms with questions about tlw 
atarket value of crops, the quality of seeds, 
tte best way to prepare the flelcte, and the 
availability of canal water. This kind of in¬ 
formation is of mote importance nowadays 
than in the early 1960s, when the farmers’ 
choice of crops was very limited. ir¬ 
rigation has provided the cultivators with the 
opportunity to grow a wider variety of crops. 


The fliud aspect of dependence concerns 
the differentid access among farmers to 
tnigatlon. We have already seen that the 
taidar and Anavil farmers control most of 
land near the irrigatim canal. The 
inaUei; tail-end farmen carmot irrigate their 
fieUe until the top-end formers are finished 
nr kind enough to rdease wder. The irriga- 
tfcm field staff ate not willing or just unable 
i|p look after the interests of the tail-end 
fenners. The fact that the large farmers have 
installed tubewrils on their tail-end land, 
only serves to rc-inforce the dependence of 


the smaller formers. The latter can buy 
(ubcwell water from tlH* well-uw'iK'rK when the' 
supply of canal water is insuftkient. In 1986, 
the going rate for one hour of tubewell 
irrigation was Rs 15. The large formers are, 
therefore, not only in the position to benefit 
most from canal water, but they can also 
make a' profit by selling water to those 
farmers who are unable to secure an ade¬ 
quate supply of canal wafer. 

Conclusion 

The description of agrarian change in 
Kesala over the past two decades indicates 
clearly a strong trend towards capitalist for¬ 
ming. This trend is, however, largely limited 
to the larger landholders. In the early 1960$, 
agriculture was already commercialised and 
wage-labour was used on a permanent basis 
by especially I^tidars and Anavils. These 
castes had been the peasant vanguard in the 
process of commercialisation during the 19th 
and early ^h century. The construction of 
a large-scale canal irrigation system in south 
Gujarat has offered these farmers the means 
to transform from commercial farmers into 
full-fledged rural capitalist entrepreneurs. 

Until the 1960s. the productivity of land 
was severely limited by the lack of sufficient 
irrigation facilities. A small number of 


farmers had imiaifed (irivate tubiracitt; foft 
these incidental investments could not Hft 
agriculture to a higher level of production. 
By and large, agrarian development remain¬ 
ed on the level of dry and rainfed forming. 
There were, therefo/e; not enough incentives 
to invest profits in extra tod, more sc^histi- 
cated technology and a wider variety of 
crops. The introduction of perennial canal 
irrigation in the early 197<)s changed this 
situation radically. Jowr and the traditional 
cash crop cotton have disappeared almost 
completely from the fields, while the cultiva¬ 
tion of the for more profitable sugarcane 
crop boomed (o an extent unforeseen in any 
of the official cropping pattern prognoses. 
In Kesala, perennial canal irrigation resulted 
initially in an increase of the area under 
paddy and vegetables. Nowadays, these 
crops are no longer grown only for home 
consumption, but primarily for the market. 
The cultivation of cane was taken up later 
than in other parts of the command area 
(notably the core region of Surat district), 
but in recent years the area under this crop 
has increased rapidly. The popularity of cane 
is, first of all, relato to its high and stable 
market value The active role of the sugar 
factories is of importance toa They co- 
ofdihate and supervise the cultivation, pro¬ 
cessing, and marketing of the sugarcane crop 
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the harv^ny and transpcirtation. The 
canqrowen have delegated the. decision¬ 
making about production quota, the use of 
wage tabour and the right time for har¬ 
vesting to the management of these factories. 
In Kesala, mainly Rdidars and Anavils have 
be«i able to bniefit from the sugarcane 
boom. They have invested the hij^ profits 
in machinery, 

labour and exub^A Thg eatci^bi among 
the larger Ihttfiittr i^ Anavil farmers to ao> 
quire extra land hi^ rmtilhed hi the reap¬ 
pearance of tenancy lejaiions. Thnanor is (i^^ 
quently associated with thf persistence of 
feudal agrarian structure. It woidd dleariy 
be wrong to make thU conclusion about 
agriculture in Kesala. Land is no longer 
rented by small cultivators onacroi^haring 
basis, but on the contrary by the huge 
fanners. Their main motive is to evade the 
regulations of the Land Ceiling Act Another 
reason could be that they prefer to use thrir 
capital to increase the productivity of land, 
instead of using it to buy land. 

The dividing lines between various 
agrarian classes are mme pronounced in 
contemporary Kesala than in the early 1960s. 
Land is concentrated in fewer hands. In 
1964,34 farmers owned mote than 10 acres 
and 72 cultivators had to make do with less 
than S acres. In 1986, qnly 26 farmers owned 
mote than 10 acres, but the size of holdings 
had increased contiderably. The large 
fanners constitute the capiudist elite of the 
village. The cultivation of cane has enabled 
them to invest in tractors, tubewdUs, land and 
labour. The Patidars and Anavils take the 
lead in this process, althou^ some of the 
larger Koli and Ahir farmers have been able 
to participate toa Most of the Koli 
cultivators are, however, incieaungly relying 
on urban wage labour for their incomes. 
They do not invest in land or more sofdiisti- 
cated technology, while their reliance on 
local agricultural tabourors is more related 
to sutus considerations than economic 
calculations. In view of this trend, it would 
hardly be surprising if many small and 
marginal Koli fanners were to withdraw 
from agriculture altogether and rent or sell 
their land to larger Koli landholders, 
Patidars, Anavils or even Ahira. 

The Ahirs show a strong interest in far¬ 
ming. although they have taken up agricul¬ 
ture only recently. Contrary to most Kolis, 
they do invest wages and profits in the 
agricultural enterprise. The lev^of sundus 
genoated is, however, low due to the small 
size of their holdings. It remains to be seen 
whether th^ will be able to expand their 
holdings in competition with the econo¬ 
mically stronger Patidars and Anavils. 

The introduction Of canal irrigation hat 
afiteted the position of the Halpatis least 
finourably. In 1986, the labmir rriation bet¬ 
ween the Patidars and Anavils on the one 
hand and tile Ha^Mtit on the other, was still 
dMnaelerited by some pne-capitaUst dements 
icniiniaceM of the traditional hediprathtt 


sysum. The larger faring aiie^ nevertheless, 
relying more and more on migrant labourers 
and the further increase of the area under 
sugarcane will probably result in a deteriora¬ 
tion of the Hdpatis* po.sition. 

Notes 

[1 would Uke to express my appreciation to Hein 
Streefkerk of the Depintment for South and 
Southeast Asian Studies, of the University of 
Amsterdam and to Enno Hommes of the 
Univwsity of IWente, for tl^r valuable com¬ 
ments and suggestions.} 

1 1 have decided to change the name of the 
research village in order to protect the privacy 
of my informants. 

2 The study by Enno Hommes was primarily 
concerned with the impact of a variety of 
development programmes. At present, 
Hommes is head of the 'Rchnology and 
Development Croup of the University of 
llvente, The Netherlands. 

3 The average amount of rainfall ranges from 
2000 mm in the southern part of south 
Gujarat to ISOO mm in the north. 

4 The high and stable market value of sugar¬ 
cane is partly due to the policy of the govern¬ 
ment of India. 63 per cent of the processed 
sugar is bought by the government at a fix¬ 
ed price, while the remaining 33 per cent is 
sold on the free market at a far higher price 
{Breman 1978; 1321). 
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Liiige Dams: The Itight Perspective 


RanumnuMy R Iyer 


Rif cannot, on environmental grounds, say ’No‘ to large dams and reservoirs; nor can we, having regard to 
projections of demand and availability, accept the view that there is no need for such projects. We should certainly 
accord priority to the utilisation of the potential already created, the reclamation of the potential which has been 
lost through misuse, and a vast Improvement in water management (including both economy in use and recycling^ 
We must encourage extensive heal water-harvesting, and undertake re-greening and other measures to retard the 
rate cf run-off and improve the retention of water in the ground. should also place a much greater emphasis 
than in the past on minor irrigation, which calls for less immediate investment, promises quicker results, and 
presents fewer problems. Possibilities such as the use of seawater and the tapping of deep underground aquifers 
also need to be examined. However, w cannot rule out investment in at least some large-dam projects. Large 
and small projects, and the use of surface water and groundwater, have to be integral parts of an overall plan 
of land-use and water-use for a drainage basin or watercourse system as a whole. At the same time, considering 
the heavy CMts (financial, human, social and environmental) involved in large-dam projects, we have to be highly 
selective and extremely cautious regarding approvals to such projects. 


I 

latrodnctloii 

THE ‘big danT controversy which has been 
dormant fw a while has onociagain become 
active. Among both the oppments and the 
supporters of big dams thm is a wide range 
of persons: the scholarly and thoughtful; the 
wdl-mcaning but ill-informed; the highly 
partisan; the populists; and the charlatans. 
Unfortunately, even at the most distinguish¬ 
ed level on either side there seems to be a 
failure to sec the force of the opposite point 
of view. Most papers and speeches on the 
subject tend to be partial statemems. Anyone 
who refuses to declare his allegiance to one 
or the other point of view at the outset may 
fail to get a proper hearing. Moreover, the 
general polarisation of attitudes on the en- 
vironmentai aspects prevents an adequate 
discussion of other important aspecu. 

Despite that discouraging preamble, the 
present paper will attempt a discussion of 
the subject in all its complexity. It will be 
essentially an mamination of issues, both en¬ 
vironmental and other, and not a scholarly 
treatise; and it does not propose to attack 
or defend specific projects. Uis to be hoped 
that the length of this paper will be found 
wMtlnrtiih; and the ocauional statement of 
the Obvious aecepted as a necessary part of 
the effort at oomprshensiveness (or an ap- 
praaeh to it). Even with this ioagth, the 
paper wOl be tibie to present the numerous 
issues in no more than a summary fashion; 
a foner dfacussion would have needed a 
book. 

II 

‘fartarfHcawg wtth Natai^ 
AlfMMSt 

At the very threshold of (he discussion, 
it is aeeessary to grapple with the fuaidiao 
at the tales, namel)i; the ‘interftesnoe with 
aa^mnifiiiiiieat The aigtaiM is that the 
ooMeoTnrtvw lepicseiiRanatuiri legbne; 


Human habitations, tribal settlements, 
forests, and the entire ffora and fauna of the 
area form a natural ecological system; and 
that any interference with this is fraught with 
danger and must be avoided. A moment’s 
reflection will show that this line ot argu¬ 
ment has much laqer implications and 
ramifications than might appear at first 
sight, and will take us far beyoiid an opposi¬ 
tion to big dams. 

All of human life and development in¬ 
volves an interaction with nature. Humani¬ 
ty, no less than wildlife, is part of nature, 
and it is the distinguishing characteristic of 
hunumkind to mo^fy the envirotunenu The 
discovery and use of fire; the establishment 
of human settlements on the banks of rivers, 
the practice of agriculture; all these con¬ 
stituted ‘interferences’ with nature The 
avoidance of interference with nature is an 
impossibility. 

However, it is obvious thm with the ad¬ 
vent of industrialisation there was a dramatic 
change in the kind of impact that humanity 
could have on the environment; for with in¬ 
dustrialisation came an organist assault on 
natural resouices as well as a large-scale 
^lution of the emdronmeni. It has been 
pointed out that the industrial use of timber 
(in particular for the paper industry) and 
etports of limber to foreign countries as well 
as to urban markets within the country led 
to changes in the pattern of ownership of 
forest land and to extensive deforestation. 
It is well known that the forest departments 
of the state gowmmems have been regaided 
essentially as ‘commerdar or revenue- 
eanting departments. Even the famous 
Forest Research Institute at Ddita Dun was 
in the past mainly a Timber Research 
Institute The protection and conservation 
of forests is a relatively recent concern. The 
profligate useofeneigy (until the *011 price 
dmeks* dianged our attitude to energy con¬ 
sumption) is also a femiHar story. By now 
there is also adequate awareness of the in- 
dudrial pollution of air ssid water: the 
dangeis of industrial accidents of which 


examples; the fouling of the atmosphere by 
automobile exhaust in large cities; the 
phenomenon of acid tarn; the poisoning td ' 
the seas and coastd areas because of oit- 
spills from tankers; the dqiletion of the' 
ozone layer; the pnAilem of disposal of 
nuclear waste; the warming of the at* ) 
mosphere and the greenhouse eflbct; and so 
on. Even modern agriculture carries with It 
the dangers arising from fertiliser aild 
pesticide residues in the soil and ia 
agricultural produce; and insecticides and 
chemicals fii^ their wiqr into dairy and tnasg 
products. Not merely forest-cover but the 
entire environment is threaiencd, and it is 
threatened not merely by dams but by tha 
whole course of development that western 
civilisation (and followiiqi it, the rest of tiw 
world) has adopted—-which first mahes 
heavy inroads into natural resources of all 
Kinds, and then inflicts grave dama^ OB 
those very natural resources and the air that 
we breathe and the water that we drink. 
However, while there is a groundswell of 
concern about environmentid conservation 
and protection and a demand for more 
stringent polliaion control standards and the 
stricter regulation of industry, there is no 
general call for the banning of industry 
(except for some opposition to nuclear in* 
stallations) or of large-scale commeiciid 
agriculture. Why then is there a camptigB 
for banning dams and reservoirs? 

Large dams are not a separate pheno¬ 
menon but a part of the kind of develop¬ 
mental process that has come to prevail. If 
we attack dams and reservoirs on the ground 
of interference with nature, we shall hiwe to 
go further and attack the totality of the kiikdi 
of demand-based, demand-multiplyitig. 
technology-dnven, ‘growthioriented develop¬ 
ment that is relenilessly marching forward, 
and turn to modest ways of livim whidi 
make much less of a demand on natural 
resources and have a relativdy low impact 
on the environment. There may indeed be 
a case for such a change; but it it not deaf 

that the opponents of laige dams arc in CKt, 
mMwsBfif tilife. Ttllc BADfif dOtt 





to atgue either for 'modem’ ideas 
development or for the Gandhian alter- 
the point that IS being made IS merely 
having chosen certain modes of 
hlndosmeni it will be inconiisient for us to 
Upgjte out one element or component for 
fgpwktnnatioa 

Nbr is it correct to assume that in the 
of a particular project the envuon- 
would have remained undisturbed: 
[dkitch Of the denudation of the forest cover 
Friites place for reasons not connected with 
[dttas and reservoirs. In fact, in many cases 
f'lltt 'forest lands’ which fail within the 
^iMhaicigence ares of a project have already 
so degraded as not to merit the descrip- 
Indeed it is possible that such projects, 
[Vwell conceived and executed, may even 
s to n a benign impact on the envuonment. 
fThey fadiitaie the provisicm of finance and 
'Organisation for essential measures which 
nHihiv eventually lead to a situation better than 
^ srhat would hm come to pass in the absence 
»Of the projects; and they may raise income 
|'‘l(wcis and generate secondary occupations, 
^tlnd reduce the need to cut trees for fuel or 
r fodder. The cunent opposition to large dams 
' Odd leservmrs stems from bitter past ex- 
11 iKrience in relation to many such projects 
/trrhkh were marked by an exdusive concern 
f Olftb engineering structures and a neglect of 
^human and environmental aspects; but this 
LiMd not be an inescapable chaiactenstic of 
flOdi projects. 

A gen^ call for a ban on dams and 
1 foaervoirs on the ground of interference with 
nature cannot be sustiuned. Vk have to look 
’ at the extent of interference with nature in 
' aatdi case and decide whether it is so great 
' aato be totally unacceptable; or whether it 
,^fa acceptable subject to a number of 
measures being taken for mnigating if not 
, completely offsetting the impact. It may be 
- mgued that the attacks are m tact on speafic 
wojects, e g. Silent VUley, Tkhn, Sardar 
. ianwar; Narmada Sagar; but in many of the 
^grticles and meeches on these projects time 
fit an undercorrent of hostility to big dams 
, jNrse; and there are certainly papers, lepoits 
articles which explicitly call for a ban 
Oft big dams. 

is needed is that a high-level inter- 
j disciplinary group of profimionals' (in- 
t dnding some or all of the following: dam 
‘ eavioeers, spedalists in earthquake studies, 
groundwater specialists, agricultural 
^ specialists, soil scientists, experts in land use 
^mid water use, environmentalists and 
..pcologistt, sociologists, economists, and 
as needed) should make fairly 
i^efaiaileded pielimin^ studies which would 
i't(iiminaie all those sites whi^ are likely to 
|!Ik totally unacceptable. (Such an exercise 
K ijvill fail completely if the engineers were to 
llatlst stoutly the elimination of anj' site or 

She environmentalists were to insist on rul- 
Ktal out all the proposed sites. We have to 
rggatanc that the exercise will be undertaken 
openness of mmd on the part of all.) 
.'Hds wiB ensure that at least m future a good 
' deal of time and effort will not be wasted 


on detailed project fomu^&libiii with- 
reference to sites against which them are' 
fundamental objections. This will then kavc 
a certain number of sites for which the 
preparation of detailed pmjecu can be 
undertaken. These will of course have to be 
subjected to a thorough exandnation from 
all poimsof view; such an examination may 
again result in a negative decision on some 
projects, but there may be odieti which can 
be approved subject to certain conditions. 

in 

Case ftH’ Large Dams 

A variant of the environmemalitt opposi¬ 
tion to targe dams is the seenungly thought¬ 
ful suggestion that we do not leally need 
them. So far as the present writer is aware, 
this proposition has not really been argued 
out in detail. It can mean one of two things. 
The Hrst is that the same purpose can be 
served through a large number of small pro¬ 
jects. This, however, is not necessarily true. 
If the same quantum of water as in a large 
reservoir has to be obtained from a large 
number of small storages, the total surface 
area to be submerged may, in fact, be larger 
as each would be a shallow reservmr; for the 
same reason, the loss of water by evapora¬ 
tion will be much greato-. In any case, that 
is a hypothetical proposition; not all large 
projects can bebrokra down into a numbn 
of smaller progects. ^Xteter-impoundment is 
location-specific, and if we r^ect a favour¬ 
able location which permits the impound¬ 
ment of a large body of water, we cannot 
be sum of findiiig a large number of loca- 
uons for sonafia strxages which together will 
impound the srune quantity of water 
Moreover, small dams can be built only on 
small streams or tributaries, it is the large 
rivers which carry the bulk of the annit^ 
flows and ai^ storages on the main rivers 
will necessarily be in the nature of large pro¬ 
jects. Them is no either/or between large and 
small projects; there is, or ought to be; a 
complementarity among such projects in an 
overall |dan for basin development. 

Further, a large number of small storages 
with low heads of water may not be able to 
generate the same quantum of hydroelectric 
power as one single large storage with a high 
head of water; and some rtf the power- 
generating capacity has to be of the hyrito- 
dectric kind. (Alternatives such as thermal 
generation or nuctear power also create oi- 
vironmental problems of diflinent kinds; 
and the use of coal, oil or gas invdves the 
depletion of finite resources while hydro- 
el^ric generation utilises a renewable 
resTMirce. In ar^ case; where the possibility 
of hydroelectric gen^ion exisu, it is the 
best means of providing pediing stations.) 
While there is a |daoe in oveiall power plan¬ 
ning for low-head generation and run-of-the 
rWer schemes, they will be stfoject to the 
seasonahty of the flows and wifl not have 
die dependaMlity and resUioMe which only 
large storages can inovirle; 

The second, and more plausibk meaning 


Of fog tfatemaat foot vre can do tfifoofo ' 
huge projects is that we can manage with 
a combination of other measures such as 
local water conservation in aku, water 
harvesting, the use of groundwater, greater 
emphasis on lainfed agricuhnie; economy 
in water use; belter water management, etc; 
While all these things need to be do^ it 
does not follow that thqr will be adequate 
for meeting the projected foture demand for 
water. 

It has alwaqn been an accepted proposi¬ 
tion that the vulnerable dependence of 
Indian agricukure on the vagaries of the 
monsoons must be reduced through the 
storage of water for irrigation. The dis¬ 
enchantment with canal ungation which has 
set in because of the iiuudKMus use of water 
and its ill-effects carmot undermine the 
validity of that bask proposition. Certainly, 
dryland farming practices need to be greatly 
improved and the productivity of rainfed 
agrkidture stgiped up; but it does not follow 
that irrigation has ceased to be important 
If food production in this country has gone 
up from SO million tonnes m the fifties to 
the present levd of 170 million tonnes, 
irrigation has surely been one of the factors 
responsible; without irrigation, fertilisers 
and high-ywlding varieties of seeds could not 
have been used. Irngation will continue to 
be needed if the production ot foodgrains 
is to reach a level of 240 million tonnes in 
the early years of the next century to feed 
a project population of 1000 million; and 
it will have to be a mix of diffeient kinds 
of irrigation, including canal irrigation 
based on major projects. 

Even the argui^t that minor irrigation 
needs greater attention, while it has much 
force (and we foal) revert to this later), docs 
not warrant the conclusion that it is a 
substitute for major projccu A great deal 
of what we caB minor irrigalion is linked to 
the use of groundwater. In the absence of 
large Kservoira minor irrigation will depend 
even more hea^ on groundwater (while at 
the same time foe recharge provided by 
seepage ftom oanai irrigation wiD dhninith^ 
ApM flam foe energy requirements for lif¬ 
ting wates; tliit oo^ tead to an over- 
eqiloitation of groundwater, which cannot 
be sustained far any length of time; Recent 
experience has foown tlmt under prokniged 
drought condkioett eurfoef water trudes and 
even tubewella foil, and tte one has to 
dependoafoelatgewnteritaiagmtomain* 
tain-a asodieina of aup|il]i;'if the produeiioo 
of foodgrains during foe drougid yMis did 
not decline to fosastransly km lev^ h was 
only because of inigittian fiom huge 
projects. 

It has for tong been urged font there 
should be a leonjoBcfoier ueeef grouadsmter 
and surfoce water. This does not mean 
merely foe use of groundwater to tfoiple' 
mcitt Burfoeb wmer Or vioe vena; it nmam 
the ipiagrtted pfoimlag of foe develoiNitent' 
and nee of foe Mtihty of wnter reamwene; 
inchufing a tmospheric smma wfo ce water 
andgieifodwfoK lafodenademiaadlAgdf 
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tattoo or ttic avaUMIly of wrfaee water 
through lave projects ii u esaential and rde> 
vont aa the augmeiHation of groundwater 
resources through an improved knowledge 
of such resources. 

Industries need water too, for both pro¬ 
cess and oooBng purposes and for town¬ 
ships; so do municipal systems, whether 
ruiid or urban, for supplying water for 
drinking, washing and wasteKiisposal pur¬ 
poses and for flie-fighting. Projections of 
total water demand for all uses (agricultural, 
industrial, mumcipal, etc) are somewhat 
conjectural, but such figures as are available 
seem to indicate that the future is going to 
be very difficult. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
total water resources of the country by 
diverse agencies. The figures in the most 
recent document, namely, the brochure 
entitled “Mter Resources of India” by the 
Central Water Commission (April, 88) are 
as follows 

1 Nationally available surface 

water resources 1880 Kir’ 

2 Actually utilisable surface 690 309Km’ 

water resources (i e^ the quan¬ 
tum that can be actually 

utdised having regard lo 
topographm locational and 
other constraints). 

3 Actually utilbable ground- 

water resources 418 540 Km’ 

4 Total utilisable water resources 1108 849 Km’ 

Say (2+3) 1110000 Km’ 

As against these figures of availabihty 

projections of total annual water demand for 
all uses are as fbllows- 

2000 AO 750 Km’ 

2025 AD 1050 Km’ 

It will be seen that practically the entire 
utilisable water resources of (be country will 
be actually needed by 2025 AD. V% are, 
therefore; likely to experience serious water 
shortages as the years go by. In fact the situa¬ 
tion may well be even mote serious Uum 
what thie above figures indicate, as the 
demand projections seem likely to be uncter- 
estimates, and the figures of ‘utilisable 
resources’ do not refer to resources .which 
are currently utilisable, but only what is 
potattuUy utilisable if all the possible 
storages and transfers aie built. In other 
words, the figure of utilisable resources 
assumes the understating of a number of 
luge projects. (As against the total annual 
flow of I8S0 ibn’, uorages built or under 
construction have only a total gross storage 
capadty of 27S.9M tbn’ apd a live storage 
capacity of 22Z072 Km’.) 

One may have serious doubts regarding 
some of these figures, but water scarcity is 
a reality: a present reality, not merely a 
fliture possibility. Already severe shortages 
ate being experienced in most mpior cities 
and the hardship » acute in some. Delhi, 
aan though it is dose to the Vhmuila. has 
to BUdoe a heavy draft on the Ravi-Beas 
waters •htough ibn Bhakra system, and is 


hoping for an earmarhsdaHoosi ion from the 
Ibhri storage when it is bialt. Bombay draws 
water from the Duisa, Vdtaroa and Bhaua 
storages. Some cities (e g, Madras, 
Bangalore) are awaiting the completion of 
major projects CBtugu Ganga, Kovery Stage- 
111) to ease thdr extremety ^fflcult situa¬ 
tion; and in one (Madras) the exploitation 
of groundwater for meeting the city's water- 
supply needs is reaching dangerous levels 
There have been occasions vriien water has 
had to be earned to Madras Uirougb trains 
and tankers The situation fal general is likely 
to get worse rather than better. 

That picture of mounting demand and 
severe scarcity certainly points to a need for 
demand management. E^omy m water use 
needs to be enforced, wastage penalised, the 
scarcity value of the resource clearly 
signalled thiough proper pricing, techno¬ 
logical innovanons undertaken for reducing 
water requirements whether for industry or 
for agnculture; and the re-use of once-used 
water promoted. However, these measures by 
themselves cannot bridge the gap between 
supply and demand; an augmentation of 
supplies will also be necessary. As the 
ultimate source of subtly, namriy, prectpim 
tion, cannot be increased, augmentation 
means mainly three things: (J) extending our 
knowledge of the country’s groundwater 
resources and making more of those 
resources usaUe through processes sudi as 
reverse osmosis (u) extensive programmes 
of re-greening to retard the rate of run-off 
and improve the retention of water in the 
ground, as also of water-harvesting and con¬ 
servation rn sifu, and Oii) bringing mote of 
the country’s notioni^y available surface 
water resources into the category of utilisable 
resources through the buUding of some large 
storages (i e, dams and reservoirs) where 
these are trchno-economkatty fieasible We 
have to bear in mind the marked seasonali¬ 
ty of the flows (particulaily in the peiunsular 
rivers and to a lesser ectent in the Himalayan 
rivm), as also the extreme regional varia¬ 
tions. Much of the predpiUition occurs 
within a few months of the year, and even 
within those months the intensity is concen 
trated on a lunited number of di^, and 
while some areas of the country receive 
sdnindant supplies, there are vast areas which 
are water-short or even arid. It is difficult 
to see how supplies can be carried over from 
periods of hM^ rainfiH to the dry months, 
or how the water needs of certain areas such 
as Rajasthan, Rayalaseema, the droui^t- 
prone districb of Karnataka, and so on. can 
met, without some arrangements for large 
storages and transfers, 

Hw proposition that we can do without 
large dams lealy impties that we can manage 
with water. However, the demand for 
water cannot be suhstantially reduced 
vrithout reducing demand of all kinds all 
round. Ifwe have to do with less water, then 
we may also have to do with less food, less 
power, less steel, less coil and less of 
everything: and settle for unqis of living 
which are less demand-intensive. That point 


Imr alreidy been made and need not hf 

laboured agam. 

However, there are indeed certain 
possibiiities of augmenting our water 
resources to which adequate attention does 
not seem to have been paid, namely, drawv ‘ 
mg water from nature’s storages, i e. the seat 
or deep underground aquifers 
Any inquiry regarding the possibihty of 
use of sea water meets with the response tIuK 
It would be too costly a proposition. The 
question of costknevs is a relative one of 
weighing the ousts against the benefits, or 
of costs against alternative costs It does not 
seem >elf-evident that the devalmation of sea 
water and its conveyance over long distances 
would be necessarily found to be a more 
uneconomic propuMiion than alternative 
means ot augmenting our water resources. 
The costs involved would of course have to 
be recovered through propet charges and this 
may m fact necessitate the economic pnaiig 
of water wh'ch would be a good thing. 
Moreover, pnnu Uae it would appear that 
drawing water from the sea may not invtdve 
major enviromnental and socio-economic 
problems 1 he possibility certainly seems to 
waiiant more piiiposeful examination than 
It has received 

As regards deep underground aqutlers, the 
existence of these (in the Gangetic plains) 
with vast quantities of water, much of it 
possibly •inder artesian pressure, has been 
postulated bv some ei.peris, and the con¬ 
sideration of this possibility has been urged 
by the World Baiik However, there has been 
a reluctance on our part (lor whatever 
reasons) to undertake a senotis examination 
ot this proj osition Some bclitfed beginmngs 
in this direction seem to have been made in 
recent years 

However, these are merely possibilities 
which need to be evamuied in detail. For the 
present, the answer to the statement that we 
do not need laige dams is that it is not borne 
out by lacts 

IV 

Environmentgl tnd Socio* 
Economic Impact of Large Dams 

Let us now turn to the speafics of the en¬ 
vironmental unpaci of large dams (with 
special lefercnce to irrigation proiects). The 
term ’environmental impact’ is used here in 
the widest sense. There ts a curious view that 
the dispiacetnent of people is not an "en^ 
sironmentar aspect Whatever we m^ caU 
It. It ts certainly a verv impimant aspect, 
and It IS difficult to see bow anyone can. 
object to this issue being raised by tiMi 
environmenulists. 

The envtronmcntiil impact of targe pro¬ 
jects of this kind would itidude: 

— the loss of agricultunl and forest land 
thiough submergence under the reserwolr 
which IS created; 

— the ^splacement of people and favestock 
by the project, and the loss of occupn-‘ 
tions; and in particular the hanUb^ 
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^ ctuied to the tandlets and lo ttibai 
eoamunitks; 

the dislocation of wild life and the possi¬ 
ble disappearance of some nu« species 
of flora and fauna; 

the public health problems arising from 
the iarge-scale impounding of water (the 
spread of disease vectors) and possible 
climatic changes; 

>«<> the inherem dangers of large dams (the 
poctibility cmcks and dim-bursts and 
the consequent inundation of large 
areas), par^ularly in regions prone to 
seismic activity; and the problem of 
reservoir-indued seismicity; 
the loss of ve^tative cover in the upper 
catchment resulting in excessive run-off 
and loss of tt^ soil, leading in turn to 
the accelented siltation of the reservoir 
and the reduction of its useful life (this 
could be r^arded as a case of the im¬ 
pact of the environment on the project); 
and 

— the emergence of water-lonmg and 
sahnity in the Ctunmand area of the pro¬ 
ject after some years of irrigation, 
leading to valuable amncultural land 
going out of use 


We must also take note of certain socio¬ 
economic changes which irrigation projects 
bring about, though these cannot be brought 
vdlhin the ambit of the term lenvironmenial’. 
Land values rise with the prospect of imga- 
tton; rich farmers tend to buy up the land; 
as water becomes available it gets used up 
by the farmers in the head reaches, and 
.water-intensive crops are grown, so that by 
the time the canal extends to its full length, 
die tail-enders get little or no water; all this 
results in the accentuation of the differences 
between the nch and the poor fanners. 
Attempts to settle project-affected people in 
the command area are also fmught with dif- 
’ Acuity. There are also instances in which 
I flow inrigatkm assures water supply to water- 
: 'taaenaive cash crops such as sugarcane; while 
' In nearby areas even dnnking water IS scarce 
I lliceasy availability of canal water and the 
, piflitical difflcuhies of pricing it econo- 
Otically lead to wastefulness in the use of 
' vnuer, and this in turn aggravates the water 
lowiing problems mentioiied above. Lastly, 
^ doubts have even been expresaed about the 
I ittioduction of irrigation into arid or desert 
l^areas, as it changes established ways of 
I Hying; for instance; the Rajasthan Canal 
* Project miv htwe the effect of converting an 
rWicntially nomadic people pcacCising animal 
l^huaband^ into agriculturiitt; or alter- 
kWMtiveiy, it may lead (as in fact it has) to the 
[‘bMluctkm of farmers in large numbers from 
wQoinlng states, which could lead to social 

Some of these adverse consequences are 
Maftty amenable to remedial measures; 
idina are ratiMr more difficult to deal widu 
1^ some are feiily intractable. Among the 
IgM iSflicuit proUems is the finding of land 
ibf settlinf project-affected peoide: It is 
tgqiMdiy difficidi to find suMiIe land for 
^ooihpensatory afforestation to offset lost 
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forests. The re-loeation and ro-tnuiimt Of 
project-arfectedl people (pnrtiailarly triM 
communities whidi make a living bf hun¬ 
ting and gadicrii^) is a daunting task. The 
treatment of the upper catduneitt to prevmt 
the loss of lopsdl and the carriage of 
sediment into the reservoir may present pro¬ 
blems, if the project were a large one with 
the upper catchment fer away from the reser¬ 
voir, and pouRiiy in another suue m coun¬ 
try. Encouraging economy in water-use; 
preventing waterlogging, and ensuring equity 
in the distribution of water dso present for¬ 
midable challenges. Such dwUn^ can and 
must be met; there is no need to take the 
gloomy view that certain adverse con¬ 
sequences and socid odls are inherent in the 
projects, and (haw the condusion atber that 
they must be endured, or that the projects 
themselves should not be undertaken at all. 

As agunst these direct and indirect en- 
vtronmentai and soaal costs, the benefits 
would consist in the provision of water to 
and or drought-prone areas; irrigation 
leading to incremental agricultural produc¬ 
tion. income-generation and secondary oc¬ 
cupations; and in the case of hydro-electric 
projects, the generation of power and its 
contribution to industrial activity, income- 
generation and emptoyment. as also the role 
of hydro-dectric power in balancing the 
overall powa generation system. (No 
reference has been made to the generation 
of revenues, as water rates in general are so 
tow that no significant revenues are yielded 
by irrigation projects). 

In the light of the foregoing summary of 
direct and indirem costs and benefits, it 
would appear that the matter is merely one 
of weighing the costs against the benefits 
and approving those projects which pass the 
test of a certain minimum excess of benefits 
over costs. Unfortunately, the matter is far 
from simpla There are enormous difficulties 
in calculating both costs and benefits, and 
there is a curious reluctance to adojM a pro¬ 
per methodology of evaluation. 

V 

Appnritil amd MoaHorfaig of 
PnjMts: PraMru 

Under the proeedure DOW in font; the ma¬ 
jor and medium* irrigatkm and multi¬ 
purpose projects of the stare governments 
are referred to the Central Commis¬ 
sion for examioacion and sdbnisiioa to a 
high-level commiiree known m the Advboiy 
Committee on Irrigation and hfulti-purpoK 
Projectt set uphy the Plnming Coimnisiion 
(commonly nfemd to as the Drebnical 
Advisory Committee or the XAC). For the 
purposes of the prewnt peper. it is not 
necessary to go into the details of tUs pro- 
oeduie Nor need we concern ourselves with 
certain questions which have been raised in 
this context, sudi as the need for the central 
deeranoe of itree pndocts, die time taken by 
the proocseci of eecruday mddeeranot; end 
to on. Considering the innMivc outlayt 


invplveiLdfeMtdtareoaicfoflyapiMldiedfai- 
vestment deeWaH is quite deer, whether this 
takes idace at the cwitial or the stale ievd, 
and whatever the procedures What we are 
concerned with it the quality of the appraisal 
and theoiteriafor the aptHoml of projects. 

The first point u> note is that the engineer¬ 
ing poim of viev is predominant in both the 
formulation and the examination of large- 
dam projects. A project has lU origin In an 
engineering conception with reference to a 
location which seems convenient for large- 
scale water-impoundment, and then the 
utilisation of the water which the project will 
make available is considered. The sequence 
is from project to utilisation, and not from 
identifM needs to a project to meet those 
needs, lb someotent this is understandabk; 
as large-scale water-im|x>undment must 
necessarily be planned with reference to a 
fevourable location. However, it is surdy 
necessary to {»ovide some bask jusufication 
for the proposed project as the optimal, 
answer to the needs of the area in question 
and of the basin in which it is situated 
(unless the project involves an inter-basin 
transfer, which again will need justification 
with reference to need and possible solu¬ 
tions). We have to ask whether, from the 
ptdnt of view of the planning of land-use 
and water-use in the basin as a whole, and 
having regard to the soao-culturai history 
of the people, the panicular area in ques¬ 
tion is suitable for agriculture or some other 
activity; whether it should be rainfed 
agricuhure or iirigated agriculture; what the 
cropping patterns should be with reference 
to agro-«conamk considerations and sml 
characteristic^ what kind of irrigation that 
cropping pattern will need, i e, what com¬ 
bination of groundwater and surface water, 
and whether techniques such as sprinkler or 
drip irrigation will be appropriate: and in 
the light of the answers to these questions, 
what the vnter needs of the am are and 
what options are available for meeting those 
needs. (The ctnsideration of options should 
include water-harvesting, small tanks, the 
use of ground water, and so on.) If within 
such a fmmework we readi the condusitHi 
that a large reservoir and canals are the best 
answer to the needs in a given situathm, 
there are once again some choioes to be con¬ 
sidered; the prerise location of the dam, the 
height of the dam, different levels of 
sub m eigence with corre s poming differences 
in damages and benefits, and so on. Such 
an examinatiaa ol* bask justification and 
possible options is not pecsenfed to the TAC; 
what is idaoed before the conunittee is only 
a sfaigle engineering praporition (Inriudini 
in eome cases some iriattvely minor engi- 
tieering chokes) for approvri. Efforts to in- 

• The classiflGaifcMKrf irrigation projects into 
nu^, inadiin and mtoor in government 
doGumemt b based on the extent of tiie 
cuhuiabie command am covere d- m njor; 
having more than lOOOO hectam of CCA; 
metfum: 3000 to iOOOO hectares of CCA; 
minor: hdow 3000 boeiaree of CCA 
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■pMficdly pnpowd piojectt an tppraiMd 
for approval lam ■ gicat deri to be dednd. 
Hie crit^n b conformity to an aooqxaUe 
benefit-coit-mtia The basic norm is a ratio 
of U:1. but there are more liberal standards 
for drought-prone areas, tribal areas, and so 
on. Questions can be raised both aiwut the 
adequacy of the basic norm and about the 
wisdom of lovwring the norm still forther 
for certain aieas. However, Inving such 
issues aside, what is particularly unsatisfoc- 
lory is not so much the standards adopted 
as the manner in which the benefit-cost-ratio 
(BCR) is calculated. 

The BCR as now calculated is based 
essentially on the direct project cost and the 
value of the incremental agricultural produc¬ 
tion. (There is a host of difriculties. 
methodological and other, relating to the 
very concept of the ‘irrigation potential’ 
created by an irrigation project, which is the 
starting point for the cakwlation of benefits; 
however, that is a complicated and per¬ 
plexing question which capnot be graie into 
in this paper.) The point is that neither the 
project cost nor the value of incremental 
agricultural production is a reliable figure. 

It ought to be possible to make leasondily 
firm project cost estimates, given the ex¬ 
perience available in. this country, but 
evidently this is not s<\ judging from the 
practically open-ended time and cost over- 
ruiu to which most major irrigation projects 
ate subject. As regards the benefits by way 
of iiKremental agricultural production, these 
are somewhat ooryectural, as no one can say 
with any confidence tiuit the cropping 
pattern prajecied will in foct materialise (not 
to mention the difficulties of valuation). The 
posribility that the proposers of the project 
might have tried to adjust the calculations 
to yield an acceptable BCR catuiol be rulol 
out. This is a very shaky basis indeed for 
decision-making. 

So much for what the reporu iHcsent; the 
omissions are even more cgrcgiotis. Him it 
very little effort to estimate the socio¬ 
economic and environmental costs aral 
benefits. The value of the land needed for 
the project is taken at the estimated amount 
of compensation to be paid, and a very 
rough-and-ready estimate of the costs of 
ichdiiHtationof project-affocted persons is 
included. No attemiM was being nuuie until 
recently to value the Iom ^ forest cover or 

th» ham begun to be made under pressure 
from the mlr^try of environment, but they 
ate very unsatisfoctory. It should not be 
undnly difficult to estlmtie and inefnde 
fo ar mi rai for c otwlgr l n g the puNic health 
co nsequeo ce s af.,uataf‘iaipo^ment, but 
the pfawWooB naade are vwaKy ad hoe and 
rotigh-aadaeady; and am tamdequata The 
doet of tmadnent of the upper catchment it 
not nsnamllv ii—i m tis in nminrt costa. 
aim|a m t Iso ciMM at the InsiaiMe of die 
eiMt^haiMBt adUmy or of ald-glviiig 


icgkimate charge on the projeet cost.) Wtter 
distribution and the dmlopment of the 
command area will call for fiirtbcr invest¬ 
ments before the expected benefits can be 
realised, but until reconly these did not enter 
the ptojea cost estimate Vommand area 
devdk^nnent’ was thought of as a separate 
activity. A few yean aga an integrated 
approach to project fondulation covering 
everything from catchment treatment to 
command area devdopmenl was formally 
adopM, but this has not y« become folly 
operational. On the benefits side alsa thm 
is tittle attempt to reckon the seconded and 
indirect benefits. 

Industrial, mining and commercial pro¬ 
jects in the central public sector are iriaced 
before the PuMte Investment Board after an 
appraisal by the project appraisal division 
of the Planning Commission, which, though 
not a full-scale socio-economic cost-benefit 
analysis, is a partial approach to it. No such 
appraisal is attempted in the case of irriga¬ 
tion projects, though these involve massive 
investments. Some years a$o, a committee 
set up by the Planning Commission brought 
out a report outlining n mcthoiloiogy for the 
economic appraisal of such projects. 
Iterhaps that methodology does not go far 
enough, but it will be a great improvement 
on the kind of examinatim diat takes place 
at present. However, it has not been found 
feasible to adopt tlrat methodology. There 
has in fact been contidenMe resistmice to 
such ideas on the part of those involved in 
the formulation and examination of such 
projects. 

in fairness, it must be admitted that any 
attempt at a proper socio-oconomic ap¬ 
praisal of such projects would encounter 
serious diffictdttcs. The problematic natuie 
of estimating (and validng) the incremental 
agricultural production hu already been 
metttioned. Hie estimation of secondary 
benefits is still more difficidt. It will be 
relatively less difficult to evalirate the 
benefits of power generation, if the project 
were a hydro-elecric or n muhi-puTpose pro¬ 
ject. (Even in such cases, the qnaatirreation 
of the benefits derived fromaddingapeak- 
mg station to the system is not easy: but this 
is at least attempted->separately—by the 
central dectridty nuthorhy.) If the project 
inchidet flood-moifotteion as one of its pur¬ 
poses. the valuation of this'betsefit also 
pnients problems. On the coiu side; it is 
earaMdinarily difficult to quantify the 
nnv ironi nental costs. White h may not be too 
rlifficult to put a value on the loss of trees 
or forest produca how does ooequantify the 
general CBviionmentid conaaquences of the 
(Baappeannoe of foreittf Hie ministry of 
enviromaete has laid doMi ti thumb rule for 
quantUyiiig tMt, but its a ow n diie i s is open 
to safOM doifot la nvaidle dw impact on 
flora aad Ihuna, the alNwace of a date bate 
atahis it diflicnit to erahiaie this and fbr- 
muhaa lenedial naaflana. fitpaniva and 
dnia coniuming surveyl have to be under- 


iak^ iaiii^s^lk^doireiiBriijihi^ 
the impiamentation of a project, by thid^T-. 

It a pan of the proj^ and provmM’} 
organisation and finance for this activRy> 
within the project itsdf. . .'.I 

There is yet another complication. Tbot,^ 
are costs imposed by the project in the 
of lossof a^icuituial produce; loss of iorarllb^ 
and loss of occupations: and there are oth^ 
costs involved in compensation paymerrts fi^.'; 
land acquired or the inovisionor alternative^' 
land, compensatory afforestation prograht*- 
mes, retraining and lehabilitation measures, i 
the provision of financial assistance and 
frastructurai focilities in the new lesettlemenCr 
areas, and so on. But some of these cos^ 
are in fact intended to counter others, and 
therefore the two work in t^posite direc¬ 
tions. It will be rather misleading to 
aggregate all of them; if we do so we must 
also t^ into account the resulting benefits, 
such as the new occupations and the new 
forests which will arise in due course. In so 
far as agricultural land is concerned, we can 
either take the compensation paid as « 
measure of the loss of agricultural produce 
and occupations, or we can attempt to 
estimate the latter in true economic terms; 
a simple aggregation of the compensation 
payment and the value of the loss of i'. 
agricultural produce and occupations would •} 
be methodologically unsound. Again, as : 
mentioned earlier, it is quite possible that , 
watershed treatment undmaken as part oif 
a prefect may eventually result in a better"..' 
situation than might have prevailed without.; 
the project. If so; the cosu of sudt tieatmeitt - 
should be offset by the benefits derived foam. 
it. 

A further difficulty is diat costs and ^ 
benefitis do not affect the same set of' , 
people 1b some extent, this be true of : 
all long-term piannins for dewetopmem: one ■ 
generation saves and invests and anothef 
reaps the benefits of the investment. , 
However, in the case of large-dam protects ' 
there is the further complication that even 
within one generation one set of peoi^ ] 
undergo the trauma of loss of familiar' . 
occupations and displacement from areaii 
they have lived in for generations, and oihere 
(those who are in the command area of tite * 
project or are able to buy land there) derive^ . 
the benefits of irrigation. In such a situa^V 
tion, how do we weigh the cocts against the. 
benefits? Whose costs against whose 
benefiu? The only answer to this is that dfo 
rdiabUitetion measures shoidd be ins|tiied '' 
by the aim of not merely mitigating har^' ’ 
dup but also assuring to the affocted peopk ; 
a quality of life as good as if not better thatt * 
what they are losing; and this should be a. 
charge on the project. Aitemptt have aito 
to be made to ensure an equitable distribu- 
tion of the benefits arising from the extern. 
Sion of irrigation, if necessary through 
legislation cneUing the aUotment of bmd hs > 
the conunand area to the project-affected , 
personi. •: 

Cteariy; then, a proper sochxconoraiC'v 
coet-benefit emluation of a msjor inigationiy 
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JjipMaieii outside the goVerhitient have 
iitkmpted this in the case of certain projects, 
their calcinations have been questioned 
Whers. Hoivever, to recognise the dif- 
>:;i^ties is not to conclude that the exercise 
i;(qUuiot or need not be attempted. The best 
v'i^pssible efforts in the given circumstances 
jBUSt be mado and what cannot be quan- 
1 liified should be taken into account 
y iiualitativdy. Without such an attempt there 
can be no basis for rational decision-making. 

Our difficulties are not over with decision- 
;' making. Having made ail kinds of calcuia- 
t tions and approved a project, we may find 
' that we have no way of knowing how the 
project will actually proceed. Leaving aside 
' the problem of corruption, there is the per- 
: .nstent phenomenon of slippages, modiflca- 
,;'tiOiis, additions, scope-changes and cost 
' over-runs, so that in the end the project as 
■ executed may bear little resemblance to the 
project as originally envisaged at the time 
. of approval. Provisions may wist in the pro¬ 
ject for various matters such as proper 
. drainage, environmental measures, the full 
. rehabilitation of project-affected people, and 
so on, but there is no assurance that these 
, . provisions will be properly and fully utilised. 

In general, the human and environmental 
.. aspects tend to receive much less attention 
once the project has been sanctioned. The 
funds for compensatory afforestation may 


salinity caiilJe avoided but ft'pradice they 
may not. The project may^hvisage the icon- 
junciive usci of surface water and ground- 
water, but there is no opendive system to 
ensure this. >Uiter r^es are so low as to 
guarantee the wasteful use of water, so that 
the full potential of the project may not be 
realised. Lastly, the maintenance of the 
assets created does not receive adequate 
funding or attention, widi .the result that the 
benefits begin to decline rapidly. In other 
words, the costs both direct and indirect are 
very real (and irreversible) though they are 
difficult to estimate, but the benefits may 
elude us. 

It is, therefore, clear that a stringent and 
comprehensive appraisal is not enough; it is 
equally necessary to establish a strong, well- 
equipped machinery which will monitor the 
progress of all aspects of the project: the 
engineering and construction aspects as well 
as the rehabilitation, environmental and 
water-use aspects.' A mere reviewing body 
will not be of much use: if it is to be effec¬ 
tive, it must be armed with adequate powers 
of enfOTcement. Unfortunatdy, the existing 
appraisal machinery is not really adequate, 
and there is hardly any monitoring or 
enforcement machinery. 

If the Central Water Commission is to 
undertake a comprehensive techno-socio¬ 
economic appraisal of major irrigation pro- 




discipiinM at the lower levdi, but by^p^ 
vldihg the agricultural, enyironmeAtal, 
economic and sociologies aportise S’the 
senior levels Qncluding the top level), A 
major restructuring will be needed io 
transform what is in effect a central water 
engineering commission into a central water 
commission in the teal sense. Alternatively, 
the project ^laisal division of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission which services the public 
investment board in r^ard toindustrial pro¬ 
jects will have to be expanded to undertake 
the appraisal of irrigation projects as well; 
and an appraisal by the PAD should sup¬ 
plement the technical examination by the 
ewe, and these two examinations tog^er 
should form the basis for a clearance by the 
advisory committee. 

The establishment of a separate body to 
monitor the implementation of a project 
once approved, and to ensure not only that 
project implementation in its construction 
aspects proceeds apace but that there is also 
equal attention to the environmental and 
human aspects, has not really been tried. So 
far as the present writer knows, such a body 
has been set up only in one case, and there 
too it has not yet become very effective. 

It must be added that given the political 
and the (misguided) popular pressure for 
such projects and the vested interests that 



Speech delivered by 

SHRl P. MARUTHAI PILLAl,C3uiiniuui. 

to the shareholders at the 28th Annual (^neral Meeting 

held at Hotel Taj Coromandel, Madras on 18th Sept. 1989. 


LADIES ft GENTLEMEN 

M glvn me greet pieesuie to welcome you ell 
to the 28th Annuel General Meeting or your 
Compeny. 

We ere awetlng at the Annuel General 
MeaiiiM eher 18 monthe. In view of the extension 
o( the lest flnenclel year. The Balance Sheet end 
' Pr^t a Una Account of the Company have boen 
with you for quite lome time now and I am aura. 
' all of you would be happy at the performance of 
' your company. 

EOCWCMMY 

The aconomy has picked up and the ahaia 
maikal continues to be buoyant. All thit baa 
anooungad the eniranrenmin to Increaee 
production and praductivlty, expand, divemibr 
and eat up new undertakinge. auguring welt for 
the devafapnianl of the Country. The Central 
' Covernmenr* policy of llbaralifallon hea ataitad 
baaring ftulla The industries as a whole, herring 
a bw, era reporting good reauH* end paying 
atIracUvn dividenda. ine purchasing power of 
the pooplii has also increased. 


SUGAR INDUSTEY 

The sugar production in the Country, which 
was 91.1 lakh tonnea in 1987/88, slumpra to 87.5 
lakh tonnea in the currant yaer. The shmt-foll 
was due to large acsle divetMon of cane to gur 8 
khandhaaari in Northstn States. In Tanllnadu, 
however, the production was 9.98 lakh tonnes 
in 198B/89 as egalnsi 7.70 lakh tonnee in 
1987/88. The increais wea due hi mon and mom 
eras coming under can* since cane cultivation 
has become very attractive to the ■gricuKuriata in 
view of Ha high return. Thit trsnowlil continue 
in TamHnadu, since a couide of new foetoiies are 
coming up end alto as eonra of the existing 
factories nave taken up expansion, both in 
co-operative and in private eselon. 

At the laai masAing, 1 had spoken about our 
economy baooming a high OMt one with low 
productivity end nigh taxes adding unto the 
problems and aevsnl external Ibctort puahlng up 
the coals allraund, as a Meult of which the eoat Of 
ail aeeentlel' coniinodiUpt has gone up, sugar 
beiim no exception. In case vt luaar. the steep 
Isvalof ad valorem putchaae lex and other laviei, 
the' inenese in the cast .nf labour, cane 
prioaa paid, and i nne ei e .te the coat uTvarious 
.other inputs, have caused. Sm cost of produ^iem 
of auger to go up. - - 

Due to fhortMl in' production as against 
Incmsae in demand, tho sugar pHoea MeiuUng 
high at preasni. The Centim CovemiMni hat, 
(brmulatad s' schema lo take over sugar from the 
feclorisi tar dlsMbution at' ieesanable price 
ihrough pnbih: miani-(am enie Ihti 

aa a raaull of thit augK will ha availebln to the 
public at ■ raatoqiUe prhxi'duriiig the aniuiag ' 
twHval ae a io n . 


SUGAR DlVlSHm - Pnformance in 
1887/88 and 1888/88 season. 

Our sugar factory bad crushed 7.04 lakh 
tonnes of esne in Hie season 1988/89 as against 
sag lakh tonnes in 1987/88. As against 9.44% In 
tM7/a8, the factory achieved a- recovery of 
10.04% in 1988/89 which it the htriiest since 
IrmepHon of the factory. Thou^ the SKtocy had 
obtained a recovery of 10.12% in the year 
1987/88. the quanitty of cane cniabed was only 
one lakh tonnes. 

The peak period recovery of Ihlataaeen wee 
11.8% and ihbfa the Ugh^ in the Uriory of the 
Cooqreny. Ours la one at the faw factdriM in the 
State achieving a peak recovery of 11.2% agiinat 
some foctoriae' recovery of around t0.t%. 
'The high recovery Is due to good quality of cane 
and eleo due to the modernirnlion programmes 
Implemented at our factory. 

I am aura, the cane growers will be very 
hnpy Ifam this high peak period racoveiy wiH 
brurg them a very attractive and highly 
lemunMutive price for the cwie to be auppliea in 
tlw ensuing senion. 
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bemlH ntiyta (^Meh projacts «t the buu 
fior an invntment deduon, or for the eftte- 
tive enforcement of the Temedial measures 
on the human and environmental ftonts in 
the project-impleinentation stage. Needless 
to say. under our federal strukture, any at¬ 
tempt at the oeniml level to make the ap¬ 
praisal methodology more rigorous or to 
establish a post-approval monitoring and 
enforcement machinery will meet with 
strong resistance from the stale governments 


oenknl assistance bedthaeikf HM-deanutce 
by the oemm end which arc; therefore; bdng 
financed by 'he state governments out of 
non-plan resources Net^hdess, m spite of 
these difficulties, we have no alternative but 
to keep trying to bring about better distiphne 
in this regard through such means as are 
available to the centra namely, the require¬ 
ment (grudgingly accepted by the state 
governments) of a scrutiny and clearance for 
inclusion in the plan, and a legal requiiement 
of central Uearance undo' the Forest Con¬ 
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hamre df ihabe^esmimtiQb# «MI wr.v»- 
roenul impact that theybav«acnaki]tBa4»^ 
the benefits that they have contrttMiicd»sdi4 
the costs that they have imposed. Sttcfl 
studies, ot which there are mgrettal^ Httft 
few, would provide invaluable guidance ftaf 
the consideration of new pm>ects 


Investment Costs and the Fundilbl 
Problem 


It may, therefore, seem to some that recom¬ 
mendations regarding a stringent examina¬ 
tion of projects and the stnet enforcement 
of conditions an unrealistic From this, the 
drastic conciuuon may be drawn that the 
only solution to the pr^lem is not to go in 
for such projects at all However, this too 
IS unrealistic Whether we like it or not, such 
projects will continue to be undertaken We 
must, therefoie, see how best a measure of 
discipline can be introduced 
Undoubtedly this will be difficult We 
have the famdiar phenomenon of a large 
number of ‘unapproved* projects, i e; pio 
jects which have been taken up b> the state 
governments without central clearance, and 
even the Planning Commission finds it im 
pchsible to refuse to make provisions for 
such projects. There is also the other 
phenomenon of ‘nbn-plan projects’, i c, 


servation Act, 1980 Wb must use these 
means to the fullest extent possible and 
simulraneously build up the right attitudes 
on the subject.through an extensive dis¬ 
semination of information and analyses 
In this context the point thw has been 
made by several writers regarding the need 
tor openness on the part of the project 
authorities and the governments concerned 
IS very important Information regarding all 
aspects of a project should be freclj 
available, studies by academic institutiops, 
consultancy agencies, voluntary bodies and 
others should be facilitated, and there should 
be receptivity and not resistance on the pan 
of the project authorities and the govern 
menis concerned to the suggestions and 
ideas emanat'fig from such outside sources 
It will be very useful to undertake an 
evaluation of a number of completed major 


have not so tar considered the fundiilg 
problem 1 he capital costs of major irrtgth - 
tion projects have been going up sharpl/' 
over the years, and at tne same time the pto* 
jects take Icmger and longer to cmnpiete; and 
there IS always a heavy backlog of tin* 
completed projects for which funds hime Mi 
be provided in each plan Aocoiding to the 
Annual Report ot Ministry of Water 
Resources for 1988 89, as mai^ as 181 major 
projects were spilling over from vanout pbui 
periods into the Seventh Plan, needing a pio- 
viMon of Ri 26.270 crore Howevet; the 
actual provision in the Seventh Plan (oa 
major and medium irrigation projects svga 
only Rs ll,5<5S6 irorc Clearly, this waa 
inadequate even tor the needs of ‘ongotng* 
projects and left hardly any scope for Item 
projects in tact, the Seventh Plan ggw 
pnonty to the compleuon of unfunahed 
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The flnt ntMM of asodanattoB and npamion 
uadMlskm M the tuawfalcxry ww oemiiMed In 
DaeMridrlOga Builw ialttei cMay smTWadiiiia 
rwhlwBi hi taslalUiioa and nwninlsstonliig ot 


awe win be one of the 


rhaibonwdw 



CHEMICAL DIVISION 

The Alum unit aoqahedk 


I am Hire that the inemban would be happy 
that the pafformaiica and uraflt of the campeay 
have bara unUormly anna for lha last savaiw 
yaaia and that the compeny IS paying a dividend 
of 45% for 15 monthi amUng 513 1080 Tte 
ansuli^ saaaon also promlaaa tone equally good 

1 am sure the emptoyaes ahould also be happy 
that the wage bill has mwa up tram Rs 147 07 
lakhs in 1004-85 to Rs 112 54 Iddis in 155740 on 
annualiaad basis The currant nanoliaUons may 
Involva an addiUonal burden « about Rs30 
iakhs par annum 

PEOamCTS n» 1M»*M SEASON 

Tha Hnal p hase of mademixation and 
axpansion to 5000 TCD is praorsaains during the 
currant off sasian and barring any unfonaasn 
ciieumstancas wa may commanoa muaUng for 
lONiMby Ifae middlsM Osomnbar 1050 

Owino to piovaienca of draught oondUhlos in 
our arat, ttw yMd par ocn my not bo 
oneokniiim «nd sw hOM to enth 7 liikh lonnaa. 
if Rain Coito MO hvouiabio, this may go up. 

Thaanaulng season will be dm 2Slh crushing 
saason for Die siupr foctary and it is • happy 
oointidenca Ihal inia 2Slh yasr willfai^n (Mina 
cniahing capneMy of MOO lonnao as aQilnM Dm 
I nttfol craablnocMMcity of l**- 


Tho Alum unit aoqoindbv us at RsniiMl has 
boan working almost to ha Ml c apa ci ty Eflbita 
ais being taken to raduoa tha coal of production, 
fneraasa the sale raallaattoo and tlraieby improve 
Us oontrlbuMon to the prafttsbUliy or the 
oempony 

FLOUR MIU DIVISICm 

The opaiatlon of Dm flour mill in Thiruvalla 
lakon over by ussulhrad a aotback with the Food 
Corpomtion of India dlaeonUnulng tho supply at 
wheat at a Sxad pnoa to all tha flour mlllt In tha 
Country fellowlni a dumga in the policy of Dir 
Govommontoflpaia Aaeioaalldwindustiy was 
thrown out of gsw wKh Dm flour mills having lo 
purchase Ihalr anUra wh ea t raquliemani in 
auetton bom FU or In tha man -naikel from 
whoat Mowing siatas of Punjab. UP ale The 
Ibfusl is now on Incmaaing the productivity snd 
impraving the qualito of nraducts and it is hoped 
that working rasulis of flour mill division 
should bo satisfoetory during Dio eunont yesr 

agency DIVISION 

Tbs msrfcating dMilon ha sida s marketing 
ahim produced in our Aium uoil at Ranipel has 
daval o pad various sgsiif J linas dealing with 
pifos. anginvv'f "0 D*"** 4'>d t’hamicBls 

INIRINATIONAL DIVISiON 

polls would denUnuo to bo ona of our 

.MM Im m... 


would shortly bsrxMMgg axgarl house 
to axport laxlilas iaadterano Mar upprw fn 
rwrtUilvear 


DIVERSIFICATION-IHITBL 

ntcHEcr 

The proiact details have haen flmdisad in 
consuhallon with leading AnAitacia ami hOM 
consultants having very good expartigo iw IWo 
line Tha financing plans are balao dlacusaad. 
Construction work will commanoa anortly 

SUBSIDIARY 

The workiixi of lha subaidwiy Company 
Anuia Finance Ltd is sallsfactoiy 
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r |i#ff panial bcM^ in the iMan period, 
gMrtlciil^ those beneflting tribal anas, 
^ONMi^-liroiw anas and anas with a 
** iribaiahtlai scheduled caste population; and 
\ Mairicled new starts to medium projects in 
f ^RHiglu-pron^ tribal and backward areas, 
ft Iho envisaged gnaier emphasis being laid 
miiior irrigation programmes which 
VMhM be completed quickly and start 
yteMIng benefits, and the highest priority 
was to be accorded to measures for the 
*SMiaation of the eusiing imgation poten- 
‘ liaL The position ngarding provisions to be 
atsule in the Eighth Plan is likely to be even 
'^filondiffkulL Pnonties wUlfwobably have 
r, mbe still mom stringent in the Eighth Plan, 
k end it b difficult to envisage a large provi- 
- rionfDrnewpiojecis. In faa, then will have 
I to be a rigorous review even of the socalled 
‘>binaiiig* projects with a vkw to conccn- 
tm^ on tome and completma them; It may 
aaso be sensiMe (though probably politically 
tbfficult) to stop work on those projecu on 
' which not mudi progress has bem made so 
tut. The poddon which emerges is that a 
ganetal debate regarding the durability of 
hugs dsunt is perhaps somewhat academic, 
etnsidcring that then an hardly any 
ntouicet for undertaking such projects. 

However, tlus is a question of relative 
priorities. Tb rule out major irngation pro- 
feels entirely on the grounds of the heavy 
< WWSttnMDt thqr need and the constraint on 
^’jgsowces is to make an inqilicit priority 
^Jadgntrnt against these projects and in 
■j^ftho ar of othera in the same sector or other 
‘^pieinn. White giving greater priority to the 
1 'biBigMion of the irrigation potential already 
(Opeated, the nclamation of the potential 
wh i c h has been lost through waterlogging 
aad salinity; local water conservation and a 
Mst improvement in water management, we 
cannot niteout new projectf completely Vi/e 
oaanot say that there will be no new major 
‘ irrl^pttion projects in the Eighth Plan. That 
would be like the old argument of the suc- 
^rissin favourof a plan holidays the answer 
to that argument is simple; namely, that it 
cannot be done. The very fact that these are 
iDOg-gestation projects means that early 
siaits ate needed; the uncertahities in Rgaid 
to costa and benefits and the difflcuhies of 
^ cosMiol over the |»ojects are not arguments 
' ft bwour of abandoning ptenmng, but mere¬ 
ly caB for greater and mme concerted 
eflbrts. 

Another argument relates to the rate of 
fanetiment per hectare of irrigation poten¬ 
tial ciemsd, which has been going iqi- it was 
fts 1,530 in the Hrst Plan period and has 
^,baai reckoned at Rs 39430 for the Seventh 
'Ifian period. (The latter figure has been 
atrtved at with leferebce to the iikdy actual 
-'riottay of around Rs 11400 crore on major 
Jaid medium irrigation jnqjects and the 
Iftltigation potential of 3 ndUion hectares 
ejected to be added during the 
Plan period.) The figures are 
mbteading because we cannot 




for price-level changes. Moieover, there « 
alsoa time-lag problem: some of the expen¬ 
diture incurred dunng a |dan period mi^ 
fructify into irrigation potcmial in the next 
|dan period. (But of course; the time-lag 
factor applies at both the commencement 
and the comrlusion of the plan period, and 
so perhaps it may not sigmficamly affect the 
calculations.) Tb ^ out of these difficulties. 
It has been suggested that the investment per 
hectare of irrigation potenual should be 
determined with reference to individual pro¬ 
jects recently cleared by the TAC One 
calculation is that this would be Rs 22,600 
However, this too may not be dependable 
because the completion costs of the projects 
might turn oui very much higher than the 
costs approved by the TAC. and the irriga¬ 
tion potential created might turn out to be 
less. On the other hand, if we try to calculate 
the cost with icference to a few completed 
projects, we will run into the difficulty that 
these projects must have commenced several 
years ago, and that a substantial part of the 
investment in these projects relates to past 
years and will not reflM current costs 
If we Ignore all these complications, 
refrain from making comparisons between 
different (dan periods, and go merely by the 
Seventh provision of Rs ll4S5j6 crore 

and the projected creation of additional 
imgation potential m 4.3 million hectares, 
we get a figuie of Ra 26474 as the tnvest- 
meat per hectare of HTigitioo potential, lb 
this we have to add a ^rq say Rs 2400 
or so (this is purely guesswork), to Brake up 
for the likely tBKteivprawirionfatg of caviron- 
meatal and lehabifitatioii ousts; and a 


We then' get a rough-aiid*ieady flgitl* of 
around Rs 32400 per hectara As against 
this, the Seventh Plan provides an ouilsv of 
Rs 2404.99 crate on minor iirigation; if we 
add tlw projected mslitutioml investment of 
Rs 3,300 crore, we get a total of Rs 6404.99 
crofo This was expected to create an addi¬ 
tional potential of 04 million hectares. This 
gives an investment of Rs 7431.30 per 
hectare, Whatever the methodological ques¬ 
tions and the adjustmenu needed, it seems 
abundantly dear that the nvesimqnt per 
hectare of irrigation potential created a 
mqjor irrigation projM is a multiple (four¬ 
fold or more) of the figure under minor 
imgation projects. 

VII 

Major vemia Minor Irrigalion 

It IS in this context that the advocacy of 
a shift of emphasis to minor irrigation ac¬ 
quires plausibiMty An economc comparison 
of the two IS of course not very simple. In 
the first place we may have to make some 
addition to the investment cost under minor 
irrigation to cover elements which u does not 
take into account Secondly, the cost of 
operation (energy for pumping, etc) mt^ be 
much highin in the case of minor imgation. 
and there may be need for capital repairs or 
renewals and replacements every few years 
(Assets created under major imgation pro¬ 
jects have a much longer life) These ate 
matters for detailed calculations (The 
Central >Miter Commission believes that in 
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point n that.« wt have leenearHer, the use 
of surface water and that of groundwater 


map bea part of dwiaioietit ttbm thehegin* 
imtg, and others m^r be iiwde later and may 
be separate projects, but the water-resource 
project should be conceived of as a com 
posite one from the start The economics of 


cannot be considered in isoiation from each 
other 

However, wohout attonpung an economic 
comparison between major and minor ir¬ 
rigation, It has to be conceded that there aie 
some practical advantages m the latter In 
a capital-scarce situation, where the 
resources to undertake and complete large 
projects are not easy to find, we may 
necessarily have to give some preference to 
options which call for limited investments 
Further, we have a much greater control over 
small piojeas These are not plagued by time 
and cost over-runs The area covered is 
limited and so there should be no time lag 
in utilisation, the gap between potential 
created and potential utihsed is essentially 
a problem relating to major irrigation pro 
jeas (though it has begun to make its ap 
pearance in the case of nunor irrigation 
also) The question of a confhet b^ween 
head reached forma's and tad endeis is also 
one which does not arise m the case ot minor 
irngation Minor irrigation is also unlikely 
to create problems of waterlogging and 
salimty As the fanner ultimately bears both 
the capital and the operating costs under 
minor imgation (though with some sub 
sidisation), water use is likely to be much 
more careful and economical than under 
major irrigation lastly, major irngation 
projects have a long gestation period 
whereas minor irrigation > civs immediate 
returns In view of these considerations there 
IS certainly a case for a much greater em 
phasis bei^ placed on mmor imgation, and 
for being more selective about major imga 
tion, though this does not mean a ruluig oid 
of mqjor projects In fact we need a change 
of names the tenmmdogy of ‘major' and 
‘nunor’ cames an umntended imjdicatlon of 
a ranking of the two kuids of irrigation It 
IS necessary to remember that what we call 
*mmor irrigation’ is mmor only in respect 
of area covered and not minor in 
importance 

VIII 

Projects to be Multl-Pnrpose 

Finally, considering the heavy 
mvestments, long-gestatton penods and the 
human, so^ and environmental problems 
involved m laige-dam projects, it stands to 
reason that every poisiUe benefit should be 
ediacted from sudh projects; m odier words, 
they should be muhr-purpose projects. Each 
nich projea should provide for drinking 
water; ungatkiii. industrial use, the genera¬ 
tion of faydfo-dectnc power and flood cod- 
tiol (if the nver is prone to floods), and the 
reservoir should also be used for fisheries 
lleMllopltlen^ Addmomd iirvcitmentsfpowei 
stadoa and diatfibutioa network, watei 
anpiily systems, cold storage Md tianspor 
tation IhcUities, ete) would of course be 
Bgedid for the actual realisatton of some of 


that project would undoubtedly be greatly 
enhanced by such an approadi (Needless lo 
say. each such project should be conceived 
of, not as an isolated project, but as one 
component in an overall plan for the 
development of the basin as a whole) 

IX 

Conclusion 

The purpose of undertaking this rather 
protracted examination was not merds an 
academic clanlication of issues but also a 
practical one of deriving guidance for policy 
and action The results of this analysis can 
be set fuith as follows 

We cannot, rai envnonmental grounds, sav 
‘No’ to large dams and reservoirs, nor can 
we, having regard to projections of demand 
and availabil.ty, accept the view that theie 
IS no need tor such projects We should 
vertainly accord pnonty to the utilisation of 
the potential already created, the teclama 
tion of the potentid which has been lost 
through misuse, and a vast improvement in 
water managcmoit (including teth economy 
in use and recycling) We must encourage 
extensive local water-harvesting, and under 
take re greening and other measures to retard 
the rate ot tun-off and improve the reten 
tion of water m the ground Vk should also 
place a much greater emphasis than in the 
past on minor imgation, which calls for less 
immediate investment, promises quicker 
results and presoits fewer problems 
Possibilities such as the use of sea water and 
the tapping of deep underground aouifers 
also ne^ to be examined. However, we can¬ 
not rule out investment m at least some 
large-dam projects. Large and small projects, 
and the use of surface water and ground- 
water, have to be mte^al parts of an overall 
plan of land use and water-use for a 
drainage basin or watercourse system as a 
whole. \t the same time, considering the 
heavy costs (flnancial, human, social and 
environmental) involved m large-dam pro¬ 
jects, we have fo be highly selective and 
extremely cautious regarding approvals to 
such projects firtt, there should be an 
dumnation of sites which are totally unac 
ceptable from the environnienta! or soao- 
economic points of view In respect of other 
locauons, strenuous efforts need to be made 
for a comprehenrive and rigorous techno- 
soao-economic appraaal of kige-dam pro¬ 
jects, despite the methodologi^. mstitu- 
uonal and polnical rhflkultiea nwolved. All 
available o^on for g given situation should 
beexamin^ Midor watcr-resooioe projects 
involving laige dams should be consideied 
acoepfoble only If they repmcBt the optimal 
answers to the neede of the area. Each such 
project should be ptanned from the b^in- 
ning as a compoiite multi-purpose project 


(eovet^ 

water, industrid use, flshertmdciMianiHMl,' 
etc) within an overall developmcnl pun jM 
the basin The clearance of such projffrii 
should be conditional not merely on thi^ 
passing a thoroughgoing scrutiny; but 
on the benefiu significantly exceeduig thd 
costs Stringent conditions, paruculany (A 
regard to the human and environm^M. 
aspects, will have to be attached to tuicir^ 
clearance, and there should be a machtagry 
armed with adequate powers ro enforce the I 
conditions Hus will be difficult buttt fot^l 
only way in which the dangers inhereiit « 
such investment decisions can be minuniv- 
ed and the projected benefits realised 
Some of the elements in that statement 
may seem familiar, they may be found ui 
wntings and speeches which advocate dif¬ 
ferent (and partial) jxiints of view 1 he merit 
of the present contribution, if it has any, 
must lie in the openness of mind it strives 
to bring to bear on the subject, the route of, 
patient examination through which it seeks 
to teach its results, and the effort it makes 
(with whatever measure of success) at cmn- 
plcteness of statement 1 he result mav please 
neither the environmentalists (or some 
among them) who w .<uld strongly argue for 
a simple ‘No’ to such projects, nor the 
engineers who may tear that the condj* 
tionaiities proposed would be so stnngem 
as to be virtually negative, but alas m tint 
as in many other matters the truth is difflcult 
and complex and does not lend itself to 
simplification 

[This paper has been written in the authm's 
personal capacity and the views expressed are 
his own In the course of the writing of ^ 
paper the author received useful informatKiB 
and documents from, or had valuable discus-' 
sions with, a number of offictals, present and 
former and experts, including G S Jakhadq M 
S Raix Z Hasan. D K Dutt, V V R K Raoi, A 
Sekhar. G G D^i. B B Vohra and Lovntf 
Kumar B O Vaghesq V \ R K Rao, K S ShttK 
ma, A Sekhar, O S Jakhade and C O Deaai 
were also kind enough to read the paper in draft 
form and ofler useful comments The wnter’a 
debt to all of them is gratefully acknowledg¬ 
ed. errors of perception fact or analysu thK 
remain are his own ] 
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T and Minor lti%ation Works 

Cost Aspects of the Controversy 


B D Dhawan 

It is inappropriate to derive investment norms for irrigation, plan-wise and category-wise, from plan statistics ■ 
on outlays and irrigation potential. Such norms for minor irrigation works are inherently underestimated. Their 
comparison with the corresponding norms for major and medium irrigation works give a misleading picture that 
minor irrigation is a less capital-using option for the Indian economy. Not only the capital saving argument but 
also the recurring costs argument appears to be tilted against minor irrigation. Thus the case for according priority 
to minor irrigation development in Indian water planning on grounds of cost economy is not well founded in facts. 


Introduction 

BY nature water is a very complex resource. 
As and when its comple.xities are ignored, 
or simplified, by the critics of water plan¬ 
ning, controvasies can easily crop up. In 
view of the heightened public interest in this 
vital resource some of these conitoversies 
can spilt over to public fora like the daily 
press, weekly magarines and parliament. 
Given the ample scope for 
misunderstanding' of crucial aspects of this 
resource, non-issues can become issues of 
great concern and attentioa 

By and large, the contrcnersial issue of 
promoting minor or major irri^tion works— 
a variant of this issue is groundwater against 
surface water iirigaiion—is a non-issue. This 
is for two solid reasons. First, our water en¬ 
dowment is not that bountiful as is often 
portrayed by many public-spirited persons. 
Even on full devdopment of all our ultimate 
irrigation potmtial, we are not likely to ex¬ 
tend the benefit of irrigation to more than 
60 per cent of our crop land—this percen¬ 
tage is likely to be around 35 for extremely 
water-short re^ons like the Deccan plateau, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan states of western 
India. Thus we cannot afford to neglect any 
of our water resources, half of which are 
in the form of major and medium works 
category. 

The second weighty consideration ema¬ 
nates from a hydrological standpoint. 
Hydrologically speaking, bodi groundwater 
at^ surface water are inter-linked resources.^ 
It is mainly due to sud) inter-linkage that 
water planners plead for development of a 
conjunctive fixation system, thereby 
precluding esclusive emphasis on either 
surface or groundwater irrigation. 

In view of the foregoing pereeption it does 
not appear to be a matter of great relevance 
to investigate whidt of the two options, 
namely, in^or and minor irrigation, would 
prove a better proposition in terms of cost- 
benefit framework. Given the difficulty of 
resolving the question of comparative cosu 
and comparative returns, one must be wary 
of all simjriHstie propositions in this regard. 
The pitfiDs in comparing costs alone of the 
two categtnfesof irrigation, let alone their 
eomparative augmentation in form produc- 
tk», kre. dealt with in what fellows. It is 


unlike major irrigation, being deemed as a 
low-cost proposition for the liKhan economy. 
In a way. the author is carrying forward the 
story of his sliort paper,^ in which he con¬ 
jectured as follows;^ 

If costing of the two sourecs of irrigation 
is appropriately carried out, surface irriga¬ 
tion works may score decisively over welt 
irrigation, possibly by a margin of .3:2. 
The outline of the paper is as follow.s. To 
begin with, we briefly describe the criteria 
for categorising irrigation works in Indian 
planning. Next we look at the cost structure 
of irrigation. This is to empha.sise the need 
for probing the cost issue both from capital 
and recurring cost angle, as the comparisons 
done by some writers solely or the basis of 
capital costs unfairly show major irrigation 
works in a poor light. This kind of partial 
compari.son of the two categories of works 
is still further tilled against major irrigation 
as the available estimates of unit capital cost 
are found to be defident on three counts. 
The drawbacks of the avdbfole estimates, 
derived mostly from five-year plan reports, 
are duly highlighted. This is followed by 
drawing attention to the weakness of the 
much-talked about capital sming argumert 
in favour of iiunor irrigation development. 
Towards the end, we bring out the substan¬ 
tial advantage in respect of recurring co.s!s 
in promoting major over minor irrigation in 
India. 

Snee neither our estimates of unit capital 
cost nor our estimates of operational costs 
of major and minor irrigation works are 
very firmly estdslished, we aredesisting from 
hunting the attent to which the oveiall cost 
advantage lies in favour of major instead of 
minor irrigation works. Whosoever is eager 
to do so must use not only firm estimates 
of capital and operational costs but also 
carry out the ewreise in terms of social costs. 
While doing so, one must diiy reckon vrith 
two aspects of investment costs of major ir¬ 
rigation works, namdy, (i) the true cost of 
land (induding forest cower) submerged by 
reservoirs and (2) the leot-swking dements 
(i e; kkkbadcsand flcdtiousoqienditure) in 
costs of major irrigadoi projn^ While the 
true cost of land submei g enoe is likely to be 
for more than the nominni figures shown in 
project records, the cstduskm of rent-seeking 
costs will sifostantially bringdown the true 
resource cost of the nudor irrigation 
im^ects. 


CATEUDRItS OF IRRIGAIION WORKS 

Irrigation works can be distinguished in 
more than one way. For our purpose here 
it would suffice to note that categorisation 
of irrigation works in Indian planning is 
mainly on the basis of irrigation capacity 
of a work, mentioned as irrigation potentid’ 
in our plan documents. (Prior to the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan, investment otilay needed for 
executing an irrigation work was the cri¬ 
terion of categoTLsation.) When the crop area 
to be irrigated from a given scheme is 2,000 
hectares or less, the schenic is treated as a 
minor irrigation work. It is when the ir¬ 
rigated acreage exceeds the limit of 10.0(X) 
ha that the irrigation work is characterised 
as major work. For a scheme designed to ir¬ 
rigate between 2,000 and 10,000 ha there is 
the third category of medium irrigation 
works. Schemes under the third categoiy be¬ 
ing few, these are usually clubbed with the 
category of major irrigation works. .And all 
groundwater-based schemes are invariably 
included in the minor irrigation category, 

leaving aside for the moment the limiuw 
tions of plan statistics with regard to major 
and minor irrigation potential, the aggregate 
irrigation rapacity of all minor irrigation 
works is of the order of 40 million ha as 
compared to about 30 million ha under ma¬ 
jor (and medium) irrigation works. Thus the 
minor irrigation segment of the Indian 
irrigation sector is bigger than the rngjor 
irrigation segment by a factor of one-thifo.^ 

Within minor irrigation segment, dug- 
wells and tubewells dominate, accounting for 
almost three-fourths of the capacity of this 
segment. In fact, most of the additions to 
minor irrigation capsacity .since 1951 are from 
groundwater sources. 

Cost Structure of Irrigation 

For any productive activity, two types of 
costs are entailed. One is the capital cost, 
and the other is the operational cost. Capital 
costs arise in the construction phase; whereas 
operational costs are incurred after the con¬ 
struction phase is over. It is now well recog¬ 
nised that modern irrigation works are 
highly capital-using. In \kwof this, project 
cost comparisons are often made in terms 
of unit capital costs of various irrigation 
projects. iW is to say. irrigation projects 
' are compared on the bans of their construe-. 


bofibd that IMs will go a long way in ex- 
plaiSgi the myth about mkwr irrigation. 
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Rational outUqte) per unit ara to be irrigMed 
\py (hem on full development. Thi$ way of 
tooking at conqiarative project costs appears 
sjuite all right for major irrigation works 
^whose annual operational costs (including 
:Tepair and maintenance costs) per unit area 
. to be irrigated are extremely small. Accor¬ 
ding to the F.ighth Finance Commission of 
;■ India, the operational costs for major irriga¬ 
tion works for 1981-82. when divided by area 
■' benefited by these works, would amount to 
about Rs 92 per irrigated hectare. 

Evidently, it is inappropriate to compare 
{ two irrigation projects on the basis of unit 
'■ capital co.st only if their cost .structures arc 
.. substantially at variance with each other. 

; This is precisely the position when it comes 
. 1.0 comparing major with minor irrigaiion 
works. It is a well known fact (hat opera- 
' tional costs v/.s-a-vis capital costs are of far 


. greater signincance for minor than tor ma¬ 
jor irrigation works. Given this structural 
difference in a).sts, cost comparison based 
. on capita] costs alone can put minor irriga¬ 
tion in a questionable advantage over major 
irrigation. And matters can become truly 
worse if the estimates of unit capital cost of 
the two categories of irrigation arc highly 
'< dcricicnt. ihc deficiency being such as to lilt 
. the balance in favour of minor irrigation, 
. as shown below. 


DRAWUACKS in AVAU.ABLE E.STIMAIHi> 

Nowhere in the five-year plan reports one 
comes across concrete figures of unit capital 
^ reqitirrcments for irrigation works of either 
... category. TheiefoR; one must be wary of any 
such estimates that may be quoted minor 
irrigation lobbyists in support of thdr con¬ 
tention. The cited figures, category-wise or 
plan-wise, are usually the handiwork of 
analysis who iry to grind them out from the 
following two sets of statistics listed in the 
' plan docuniems: 

' (1) aaual or mrticipated outlays for major 
; and minor irrigation works for each plan 
, period; (2) planners' own estimates of irriga¬ 
tion potential created, or amicipated to be 
. created, in each plan period for each 
category of irrigation. 

In what foUows wc bring out how faulty 
estimates of unit capital cost can be 
generated when plan outlays are divided by 
corresponding estimates of irrigation poten¬ 
tial. To begin with, the plan statistics on 
outlays for minor irrigation do not give a 
fiiU picture of capital resources requii^ for 
developing minor irrigation capacity in the 
country. The reported outlays are for the 
public sector only, thereby leaving out 
investments on private account. In other 
words, the play outlays for minor irrigation 
works are not inclusive of fannen' own in¬ 
vestments in tifoewells, dugwells, pumpsets 
titc. Since the plan statistics on minor iniga- 
..tioa potential are for the entne minar irriga- 
^^on segment (i e; both on pidbiic and private 
;«count), the collation of the area and 
'outlays data given in the plan ducunrents 


of unit capital requiiemo^idlf f^or irrigp- 
tion unless the user of these plan statistics 
makes suitable adjustments ka the omitted 
investments on private account. Needless to 
say, a similar collation for major and 
medium irrigation works yields an estimate 
of unit capital cost which is free from the 
element of underestimation as the major and 
medium irrigation scheme^, are envisaged 
entirely for the public sector. 

Secondly, there is some lack of compati¬ 
bility between outlays on irri|ption in a given 
plan period and the resultant addition to 
irrigation capacity in the same plan period. 
It is well known that the gestation period for 
a major irrigation project is about lU to 12 
years under efi'icicnl conditions of imple¬ 
mentation, and 20 to 25 years under ineffi-- 
cient conditions of implementation. As ir¬ 
rigation capacity of an ongoing project is 
not created in direct proportion to invest¬ 
ment expendituiesin a given plan, a lack of 
correspondence between plan outlays and 
created irrigation potential can exist for a 
given plan period. This can distort the 
estimate of unit capital cost, the distortion 
being more serious in the case of major than 
minor irrigation works like wclis which can 
be usually constructed within a single year. 

T he third limitation of the plan outlays 
on irrigation arises from the fact that .some 
of these arc not meant to result in any addi¬ 
tion to irrigation capacity. For instance, 
outlays on (1) research and investigation 
organisations like the Central Water Com¬ 
mission and the Centra! Groundwater 
Board, (2) remodeiling of headworks, lining 
of channels and strengthening of drainage 
in old irrigation and (3) replacement of old 
works* that have outli^ their useful lives, 
are not envisaged to enhance irrigation 
capacity as such. Instead, these are meant 
more to improve the productivity of the ir¬ 
rigation system as such. Evidently, such 
outlays unduly raise tire derived figures of 
unit capiul costs, the rise being obviously 
higher for m^or works. 

The foregoing exposition of the principal 
drawbacks of the plan data on irrigation .sec¬ 
tor clearly brings out that the estimates of 
unit capital cost for irrigation works, when 
derived from such data, can be quite er¬ 
roneous. Such derived estimates, as we shall 
demonstrate presently, coidd be grossly 
undersUted in respect of minor irrigation 
works—especially for wdls and tubewells— 
and considerably overstated for major and 
medium irrigatiem works. Evidently, in¬ 
ferences based on a comparative analysis of 
such unit capital cost estimates for various 
irri^Uion works cannot be accepted without 
reservation. In his recent book, J S Kanwar, 
basing himself on such faulty estimates, er¬ 
roneously obsoves that the VoMs of grouiul- 
water de^opnient ate hmUy one-fourth of 
surface water deyelopiiMit in the Seventh 
Pkui’.^ Likewise in another recent lUidy by 
the secretariat of the Afio-Asian Rural 
Reconstruction Organisation, the foUovring 
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The investment cost of unit irrigaietfatea 
for major and medium irrigation promts 
was llg per cent more than for minor 
irrigation.* 

For the benefit of the curious reader, we 
give in the table the estimates derived by 
P Sachidanandan and B P C Sinha for major 
and minor irrigation works for various plan 
periods.* Mainly owing to the persistence 
of price inflation throughout the period of 
planning, unit investment costs for all 
categories of irrigation works have shown 
a strong upward rise, notably since the Third 
Five-Year Plan period. Dining the fifties this 
rise was rather of a modest magnitude in the 
category of major and medium irrigation 
works, but very steep in the category of 
minor irrigation works (see the table), as a 
result of this, the Second Plan figure for unit 
cost for minor irrigation works came to ex¬ 
ceed the corresponding figure for major and 
medium irrigation works. Our contention is 
that this startling result ha.s arisen largely 
because of serious underestimation in the 
estimated outlay figure for minor irrigation 
for the First Plan period. 

institutional finance has played a note¬ 
worthy supporting role in the development 
of minor irrigation. Over time, its share in 
total investment funds used fix minor irriga¬ 
tion works has risen steadily; though firm 
estimates in tliis regard are not available. 
This is inferred from two empirical facts. 
First, investments in Indian agriculture are 
being increasingly financed fay the commer¬ 
cial and the co-operative batdes. According 
to M V Gadgil, institutional finance, which 
accounted for 29 per cent of private capital 
formation in Indian agricukiue in 1973-74, 
constituted about 43 per cent of capital for¬ 
mation during 1982-83.Second, much of 
this institutional finance has been used for 
minor irrigatfon purpose. According to 
S S Sangwan, the per cent share of such 
finance was 42 in 19^, 80 in 1975,63 in 1981 
and 49 in 1985." In view of these facts, one 
may say that the degree of tmderestimation 
in investment outlays for minor irrigation 
ought to diminish as we move from First to 
the Seventh Plan. 

Questionable Capital Saving 
Argument 

In a capital-short economy like outs it is 
a very appealing thing to commend to plan¬ 
ners options which appear least capital 
using. In this context, we must reckon with 
two things, namely, (1) the supporting in¬ 
vestments required for each i^ion and 
(2) the replacement time after which ffaesh 
investment is required fw each option. Let 
us, therefore; look m these aspects of major 
and minor inigation options, saas to ascer¬ 
tain which option may strain our capital 
resources less fat the long run. In my assere- 
meni, thecaidul saving argument, cmtraiiy 
to the general impression, is more tilted ih 
favour of mnior than mioor hrigaikin.. 


Bconmide and l^oi^ical-l^kly 
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■Iter «liidi the civil muctuiM of tiM ouwl 
MtvNNrk needto be reoonsmicted. A* far as 
Um dam is concerned, its life is governed 
laainly by the nundwr of yean it would take 
to get the 'dead' storage of the reservoir to 
nil up with sOt and debris brought by water 
fkiw^ htio the reservoir. It is widely agreed 
that the rate at which reservoir sihation is 
occurring in Indials much higher than the 
rate assumed hy dam designers. Even then, 
reservoirs are expected to serve useful pur¬ 
pose for 100 years or thereabouts. Sa the 
need for reidaisment investment in the case 
of major irrigaUon works is anticipated to 
materialise largely after 100 years. This is far 
in excess of the correspondng period for 
minor irrigation works, espedaily tubewells 
which are expected to last for 20 years or so 
under good maintenance conditions. Like¬ 
wise, pumpsets fitted on open wells need 
replaceroent investment in IMO years time. 
It is only the investment embedded in 
dugwell proper that requires lepiacement 
after a much longer tinfc; say, about SO years 
in the case of masonry wdls locat^ in 
alluvial soils and 100 years or more for 
dugwells in hard rock regions. 

Major and medium works use the natural 
force of gravity in their operation, while 
groundwater and minor, surface water lift 
schemes need energy for countering the pull 
of gravity. Thus supporting investments in 
the energy sector are minimal for major and 
medium works but quite substantial for 
minor irrigation. In particular, dectric 
pumpsets/tubewdls ne^ requisite invest¬ 
ment in powa generation equipment and 
rural electrification system. An average 
pumpset in India tequired about 4 KW of 
power during the mid-sevemies when each 
KW of generating capacity cost nearly 
Rs 3,000 in capital outlay alone. 

It is not known how much is the capital 
cost borne by die nation while meeting the 
energy needs of an agricultural pumpset. 
Nor do we have firm estimates of such sup¬ 
porting investment needed for each unit area 
of irrigation potential established through 
minor irrigation works. But some idea about 
the relative dimension of such costs Ws-a- 
vis the plan outlays on minor irrigation can 
be formed by adopting the following |H 0 - 
cedum vridch we apply to the Fifth Ffve%ar 
. Plan data. *&> begin with, we estimate that 
portion of the pirn outlay on power genera¬ 
tion as can be attributed to 0.870 milUon 
dectric pumpsets added during Uie same 
|dan period. 1b this we add the spedfle |dan 
outli^ earmarked for runl dectrification. 
Finally, we estimate the Invesimeat in minor 
irrigation on formers’ own hocount. Adding 
thm three costs on capita] account to the 
direct capital outlt^ reported for minor ir¬ 
rigation, we obtain total investment needs 
of .ttw t^or irrigation segment, which on 
. diviaiDn by the ewnspondi^ addition to 
minor inisato poteri^ yielifo the estimate 
of Miri investment cost per unit area for 
mi^JilTiptkai wwks. 


' : AasymtinK Q) im- 

quires 4 KW capacity in the power gene¬ 
rating point and (2) eiKb KW capadty was 
established at Rs 3.S00 during tbeStfa Plan, 
the |dan outliv for.power genenuion for 
0.870 million dectric pumpieu would 
■mount to about Rs 12,180 mUUon. 1b this 
may be added Rs 8,420 million on account 
of expenditure on rural dccarification pro¬ 
gramme during the Fifth Plan, making a 
total of Rs 20,800 millon on account of sup¬ 
porting investment in power for dectric 
pumpsets.'^ 

As against the sunx>rting, or indirect, in- 
vestmenu of the order of Rs 20,600 million 
on account of electric pumpsets, the Fifth 
Plan figure of direct investment in minor 
irrigation is oonsiderabty lower, namely, 
Rs 14,110 million. As pointed out earlier, this 
figure is cxduavc of investmoat on farmers’ 
own account. The reported break up of this 
figure is as follows: (i) contribution of the 
state govcmmtntsfts 6410 miUkm (ii) finan¬ 
cing from institutional fiindsfts 7,800 
million. 

If we make an assumption that farmers’ 
own funds amounted to justonr-fifth*’ of 
the total direct investments in minor irriga¬ 
tion, the fanners' share would be around 
Rs 3.S28 million. Thus aggregate direct 
outlays on minor irrigation for Fifth Plan 
add up to nearly Rs 17,638 million, still less 
than the corresponding indirect outlay of 
Rs 20,600 miSion on account of dectric 
pumpsets. The sum of these direct and in¬ 
direct outlays comes to about Rs 38 billion, 
which on division by 3 J millicn ha of minor 
irrigation potmtial added during the Fifth 
dan yidds an estimates of nearly Rs 10,000 
per ha. This reestimated unit caitital cost is 
well above the corresponding estimate of 
nearly Rs 6,000 per ha for major and 
medium irrigation works (vide the table). 

DIFTERENTIAI. IN OPERATIONAI. COSIS 

The weakness of the asserticHi that, hec¬ 
tare for hectare, minor irrigation requim a 


ftactioit of tiwcat^'twMiibm 

dcvdopiiqi major Irrigation works has beea(<' 

demonstmted in the preceding analysis. 
all probability, establiShmoit of major f 
irrigation projects may prove a much Ima i 
capital using ptoposiiicm for the economy;! 
asawhole In what fttilews an attempt iW': 
been made to quantify the advantage in.' 
recurring cosu in promoting major over, 
minor irrigation schemes. What is bdng at’ 
tempted here is an all-India picture of reemv ' 
ring as well te one-shot costs of the two 
broad categories of irrigation works. It it 
very likely tint the difteiemial in cosu varies . 
considerably across regions of this country 
of continental diversity. 

The estimational details, alongwith the 
sources of data and their limitations, are not 
bdng enumerated h«e in the text but are 
being relegated to an appendix note. Here, 
two observations would suffix for a discer¬ 
ning reader. First, the operational costs are 
strictly recurring costs, thereby excluding, 
both the depreciation charges as well as the. 
interest charge on investment cost. Second, 
an attempt has been made to work out the 
recurring cost in resource use terms. While 
we have cried to keep out the dements of 
taxes and subsidies, no attempt has been 
made to shadow price the inputs. Thus, the 
cost of electridty used in wdls equipped with 
electric pumpsets (now the most prevalent 
mode of groundwater irrigation in the coun¬ 
try) is reckoned at the resource cost of sup¬ 
plying it to rural areas. That i\ we value elec¬ 
tricity ndther at its opportunity cost dse- 
where in the economy, nor at the highly-sub¬ 
sidised rates actually paid by fanners. 

Obtaining estimates of recurring costs for 
major and medium irrigation works is a 
comparatively simple task as the comptroller 
and auditor goierat of India compiles flnan- 
dal accounts of public irrigation works in . 
one consolidated form. On the other hand, 
it entails considerable effort in estimational 
work for minor irrigation works, which are 
largely owned 1^ indtvidud formers. We 


Table 1: Unit Investment Fioures for laRiOATioN bv Type »■ Irrigation at® bv Phase of 

Indian Planning 


S No Planning Phase 

Major and. _ 

Minor Irrigation Work.s 



Medium Irri- 

(A) 

(B) 



gallon Works 



1 

First Five-War Plan (1951-36) 

1420 

550 

655 

2 

Second Phn (1956^ 

1,810 

2,300 

2410 

3 

Third Plan (1961-66^ 

2,640 

2,010 

1.990 

4 

Annual Plans (1966-69) 

5.900 (2,890) 

2,810 

2,820 

5 

Fourth Plan (1969-74) 

4,760 

2,610 

2,610 

6 

Fifth Plan 0974-78) 

6J10 

2,710 (3,710) 

3.670 

7 

Annual Plans (1978-80) 

10,820 

4,120 (3,620) 

3,660 

8 

axth Plan (1980-85) 

19410 

4,520 

4490 

9 

Seventh Plan (198^90) 

26,870 

7.830 (7430) 

NA 


Notes : (1) For major and medium wmks as well as minor works (estimate A), the data are from 
Ssfhi4anw*v**n*s papm. Some discrepancies were noticed. So the correct figures, as 
derived from bit data on expenditure and irrigation potential given in Ihble I (p 80). 
are shown in bradxta 

(2) The estlmaie » ft>r minor works Is dwived by th* ««*hor from Sahifo relevant data 

in fobb 6 (p 140). For Sxth Plan, dx estimate is based on provitional data. 
Source: Fhpets by F SaeWtiaaandan and B P C Slnha in J S Kanwary book. 
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.■iOf. the dghtie* onijn NewSoi lo hv. Uwk 
b ample room fot impravioi the estima- 
ttonal work. 


Our estimbe for major and medium 
. irrigation works comes out to nearly Rs 6C 
po- irrigated hectare. Thu b wi^ bdow the 
corresponding estimate of recurring expen¬ 
diture for groundwater irrigation, which 
rangm between Rs 637 and Rs 849 per 
irrigated hectarcuThus there emerges a ^f- 
ferential of almost 1:10 between mgior and 
minor works that is niiajor irrigation u one- 
tenth less resource using in respect of recur¬ 
ring costs. 

Conclusions 

It is inappropriate to derive investment 
norms for irrigation, plan-wiae and category- 
wise. from plan statistics on outlays and 
irrigation potential. Such norms for minor 
irrigation works are inherently under¬ 
estimated. Their comparison with the cor¬ 
responding norms for major and medium 
irrigation works give a misleading picture 
that minor irrigation is a leas capital using 
option for the Indian ecorunry. Not only the 
capital saving argument but also the recur¬ 
ring costs argument appears to be tilted 
against minor irrigation. Thus the case for 
according priority to mirror irrigation 
development In Indian wata planning on 
ground of cost economy is not well found¬ 
ed in facts. 

Appendix 

Estimates of Recurring Costs of 
Irrigation 

In this note we spell out thedetaib behiixl 
our estimates of recurring costs of major 
and minor irrigation per irrigated hectare for 
the beginning of the eighties. There u con¬ 
siderable room for firming up these esti¬ 
mates, especially the one for minor irriga¬ 
tion. Despite the infirmities; we do hope 
these numbers do provide a fidr picture of 
the dinerential in recurring costs between the 
two categories of irrigation works. 

Sources of Data and Their 
limitations 

The annual reporu of the state irrigation 
departments are the principal source of in¬ 
formation wifli r^^ to opaational ex¬ 
penses of major irrigatirm works. The 
audited accounts of these reports are 
published by the comptroller arid auditor 
general of Indb in ib annual puMbation en¬ 
titled Combmed Pia»ace md Revenue 
Accounts of tbe Union end Stete Oowni- 
: matts of ImSe. Accounts of m^or and 
medium irrigation works figure in two sets 
of odries, namely (a) Account No 101 for 
.multipurpose river valley projects like 
. Bhakra and Nagarjunasagai; and (b) Ae- 
. count No 102 for irrigation, navigmhm, 
drainage and ftood control projects. While 
the data in reroect of irrigation b lapamie- 

fMm' 

X ’ ' 


aoooim^ it bant so with fiw etiier acoauui. 
Expenditure on two items, namely, 
maintenance and adminbtratkxs, b beiiw 
deemed by us to be the opemtional cost of 
major irrigation works. 

For ^ting at t^ operational costs of 
minor irrigation, one to to carry out an 
estima ti onaleserdie, The task boot difficult 
because we have adequate data base for the 
purpose. First, we haw the ptiUbhed records 
on electricity consumed tay the Indian 
agricultural sector. Since the resource cost 
of suimlying electricity can be computed 
from the records of the state electricity 
boards, we can make a reasonable estioMte 
of operational cost of well irrigation due to 
the use of dectridty. Second, we have 
piiblbhed tecards on the number of walerlif- 
ting devices fcy cat^ory of motive power, 
ruunely, electric pumpseu and diesel pump- 
sets. adopting a suitable norm for 
petroleum oil consumption per diesel pump 
per year, one can figure out ootuumption of 
diesel oil for wdl irrigation purpose, and thb 
ootuumption can be valued at appropriate 
price, of diesel oil. Third, repair and 
mainterumce cost of pumpsets can be 
figured out by first adonting an investment 


noctt tkid'tow''ailil'i 
ditute aanonab to aonM 5 to lb jpnr‘^ dr 
the cost of a pnnipaeL opanthMial 
costs for wclk equipped wbh traditional 
waterlifts may be assessed with the hd^ of 
estimates based on sample survqr npom 
prepared by acholars/ageneics eto haw 
'studbd the compantive economies of tiadi- 
tioiwl and modern wells. 

A word about the data source on irrigated 
area is necessary. We are using the dau on 
utilised irrigation potential given in five-year 
plan reports, and not from the land use 
statistics compiled by the state revenue 
departmenu and finally published by the 
central ministry of agriculture The problem 
with the latter source; which is usually used 
by scholars of Indian agriculture; b that 
category-wise statistics of irrigated area are 
in ‘net’ terms, and not poss terms. Without 
making assumptions about intouities of 
irrigation for major and medium irrigation 
works on the one hand and minor works on 
the other, it b not possible to convert net 
irrigated area into its corresponding gross 
irrigated area. Fortunateiy, the plan statistics 
of brigation potential ate on gross area 
basis. 
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p, IkRlOATIOM 

The operational expenditure for the 
multipurpose river projecu amounted to 
about Rs 279 million during 1980-81 In 
mpect of major and medium imgation pro¬ 
jects the same totalled around Rs 1,083 
million Thus overall operational costs of 
canal irrigation may be reckoned at Rs 1,162 
million, of which Rs 530 million was ac¬ 
counted by establishment cost alone The 
maintenance and repair expenditure stood 
at about Rs 844 million, just about 13 per 
cent below the revenue income (Rs 986 
million) from the canal system in 1980-81 
Adopting a figure of 23 million hectare for 
area actually imgated by major and medium 
works in 1980 81, one obtains an approxi 
mate estimate of Rs 60 ^ha as operational 
cost lor canal irrigation 

OPtRAnONAI COST or Wl 11 iKRIOAItUN 

There were about 4 million electric pump 
sets at the beginning of the financial year 
1980 81 Indian agriculture reportedly ab 
sorbed in this yeai about 14,489 million 
KWH These rustics imply an annual con 
sumption of about 3620 KtkH per electric 
pumpset, which is about one fifth higher 
than the norm of 3000 KWH per clectiic 
pumpset used bv the Working Group of 
Energy Policy in its report of 1979 Assum 
mg that some of the electricity was used for 
purposes other than pumping of ground 
water, we are envisaging that about 11.000 
million KWH was used for groundwater 
pumping Though farmers usually paid IS 
to 2() paisc per KWH, the resource cost of 
powei generation and ruial electrification in 
1980-81 may be placed in the range 60 to 80 
paise per KWH I hus, cost on account 
of electricity comes in the range of 
Rs 7 800-10,400 million 

Diesel oil used in agriculture, as per the 
national income accounts of 1980-81, 
amounted to about Rs 24,788 million at cur 
lentpnces This was used by over 2 6 million 
diesel pumpsets, nearly 01 million tractors, 
an unknown number of harvest combines 
and threshers The Working Group on 
Energy Policy (1979) adopted a norm of 0 8 
tons per diesel pumjiset (We beheve that this 
IS on the high side, as it is derived on the 
pnnciple of energy equivalence for 3000 
KWH for an electnc pumpset) If we follow 
this norm and assume a price of Rs 2,200 
per ton for diesel oil, the energy cost for 
diesel irrigation pumps may be placed at 
Rs 4476 million for 1980-81 But if we adopt 
a lower norm, say 0 6 tons per diesel pump¬ 
set, the cost for 2 6 mdlion diesel pumpsets 
would be Rs 3,432 milboo. Thus we get a 
range sestimate of Rs 3432-4476 milhon tat 
diesd consumption by diesel pumpsets for 
1980-81. 

Hius the expenditure on account of elec¬ 
tricity and diesel oil fell m the range 
Rs 11,232*14,976 million, winch, when dnmi- 
«d by a groundwater irrigation potential of 
13 adnim ha for 1980-81, yields a range 


estuMte of tU 419^631 bv Ifo. this may 
be added a notional re^r and preventive 
maintenance cost of Rs 49-98 per ha by 
making two assumptions, namely, (I) the in 
vestment cost per pumpset in 198(^1 was 
Rs 3,300 and (2) the repair and maintenance 
cost ranged tMween 5 and 10 per cent of the 
tmestment in pumpset Therefore, the opera 
tional cost on account of pumpsets alone 
ranged between Rs 337 and Rs 749 per ir 
rigated hectare To this have to be added two 
more costs, namely, (i) cost of operating 
traditional wells and (2) repair and mam 
tenance ot dugweUs and tubewell borings 
There were about 7 8 million dugwdls and 
nearly 2 2 million tubewelis in existence at 
the beginning of 1980-81 If 6 3 milhon 
pumpsets were used in 2 2 million tubewelis 
and 4 3 million dugwells, 3 3 dugwells are 
presumed to be operat^ by traditional 
waterhtts Since many of the dugwells fell 
mto disuse as their owners acquired tube 
wells, we may say about 21 million dugwells 
were used with traditional waterlifts We are 
adopting a figure of Rs 1,000 per traditional 
watcrlift With this, the average opera 
tional cost per hectare for well irrigation 
stood somewhere between Rs 637 and Rs 849 
during 1980 81 

Notes 

1 keen tor a country like the OS. Charles 
Hu«e IS constrained to remark in his book 
Nawwt Resource Economics (Wiley, 1979) 
that water among the natural resources is 
most misunderstood 

2 Some hvdrologists consider the interbnkagc 
so dose that they refuse to consider ground 
water and surface water as separate entities 

1 B D Dhawan, ‘Wtter Resource Develop 
mem Ciruundwater versus Surface Irriga¬ 
tion Journal of Indwm Water Resources 
Socien, Volume 8, No I, Januaiy 1988. 
pp 49 S2 

4 Also ii was hypothesised that the cost ad 
vantage of surface irr^uon works is whol 
l> offset bs the disadvantage on the benefits 
side I hat is. neither groundwater nor sui 
face water irngation is a cosi-effective op 
tion, and thus need not be specifically pro 
moled on grounds of costs and returns 

3 BBWhra, a proponent of the minor imga 
non cause, is unduly dramatising by writing 
under the banner ‘Minor becomes Major* 
In pome ot fact, such a di^icntial between 
the two segment* has prevailed since long, 
e g, the same diffonential i noticeable m 
195011, the pre-plan date 

6 A sum of Rs 8,000 milhon u to be spent 
as replacement investment on the Ganges 
Canal System (west UP) whose major civil 
works (between Roorkee and Handwar) are 
now more than 123 yean old The Vforld 
Bank is finandiig this scheme. Likewise 
Rs 2,000 million is the replacement invest 
mem needed for the Sone Canal of south 
fohar 

7 J S Kanwar(e<0. Waw Management—The 
Key to DevritvuitAgneultwt, New Ddhi, 
1968, p 7 

8 Source ‘Role of Irrigation in Development 
of Agriculture in Developing Countries', 


Rural Reconstfucuon, Vohim* 30, tia ^ 
January 1987 p82 See also the sub^u^ 
issue of this journal J 

9 It may be pointed out here that sejraraK' 

plan outlays for groundwater deveiopsifllli 
ara not listed in the plan documents H D 
by assuming groundwairi developm^ R* 
be synonymous with minor img6tid(i 
development that writers like J S KattsM 
and B B Vbhia argue about groundwater bftr 
ing more cost effective than surface irrifl^ 
lion in India » 

10 M V Oadgil, ‘Agncultural C redii in luduf 
A Review of Performance and Pohe^'' 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Economki 
Vol 42, No 3. Conference Number, Rin 1 
July S^tember 1986, p 293 

11 S S Sangwan, ‘Agi icultural Investment am 
Regional Imbalances A Studs of Refinanc 
Disbursed by NABARD* Indian Journal n 
Agncultural Economics Vol 42, No 1, Cqi) 
ferenre Number, Pan II. July Septembo 
1986, p 567 

12 Admittedly, there is overestimalion her 
because of our tant as umption that (h 
generating capacity of 4 KW and the ruia 
electrification system are wholly and at 
clusively for electric pumpsets But then, W 
are also not reckoning with supportitt 
investments for diesel pumpsets 

11 The Working Group for Sixth Plan assume 
that 33 per cent of the outlav on pnv«t 
wells would be financed by farmers them 
selves (p IT) But if we reckon w ith total in 
vestments of minor irrigation, (he share o 
private investment is Rs 1,000 crore out 0. 
Rs 4,830 erme; i e, about one fifth 

14 h>r a 3 HP pumjiset, the pnee realised b 
the public utihtws is estimated to vary wide 
tv from state to slate It is about Rs 0 IS fo 
KWH in Kerala, MP and Maharashtra, bek 
ween Rs 010 and Rs 013 per KWH 1 
Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kasholiii 
Karnataka, Punjab and Duml Nadu, bM 
ween Rs 013 and Rs 0 23 per KWH m Iff 
Onssa, RaiBsthan, Chandigarh. Ddhi, mif 
Pondtehernr, between Rs 0 23 and Rs 04, 
per KWH in Assam, Haryana, Meghal*^ 
infest Bengal and Thpura, and between R 
013 and Rs 0 43 m Bihar, Giqaiat and UI 
(Central Electnaty Authonty, Avemgr Ebt 
tne Rates and Duties in India, 1986, p 15 

15 For Uttar Pradesh. Rajadhynksha Com^ 
tee on Power (I960) found that resource cqg 
of supplying electnaty to rural areas tfod 
mg 1978-79 amounted to Riout 67 pniatti 
KWH as against the average cost ot 44 prats 
for all LT consumers 

16 That our ngure of Rs 1,000 is not unduly 

high IS sustained by the following coi(l 
parative jnetureof operational costs for w 
terent waieilifts for west UP for 1984-88^ 
Rope and bucket hft ^ 

Cmhot’) - Rs 2311 

Counterpoise lift * Rs 963 

Persian wheel Rs 2494 

Dwsei pumpset TW « Rs 1333 5322 

Electric TW » Rs 1361 2202 

(Potential tf Small Scale Lfl Ttchnolo._ 
wtth Specml Rgfeitnct to Access ofSg 
and Marginal Kirmers to Ground 
IMiter Resources Development Daiidiff 
Centre, Umversity of Roorkee; Chapter V, 
(draft report)) i 


Ari:^ 
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After four decades of 
strangulating controls, 
total decontrol has been 
the most propitious 
development this year 
but.... unless cement 
selling is delicensed, 
penetration into the 
rural markets is bound 
to remain disheart- 
eningly difficult.« 


I have to begin on a sad note. 
Sumant Moolgaokar is no more. He was 
one of the main builders of your 
C.ompany, and served the cement 
industry with rare distinction for 58 
years. The fall-out from his dedicated 
latmurs was “innovative quantum jumps 
in India’s technological progression", as 
one of your Directors put it. 

As an architect of a new 
undertaking, Sumant was in the world 
ela.vi of the most dynamic entrepreneurs. 
He combined a creative mind with a 
high-octane passion for perfection. To 
him perfection was a goal, never quite 
reached but always sought after. He had 
an eye for the acarcest rcsooKC of aH - 
talent; and he coaM bring out the best in 
his team. No one worked omfer him: 
every one worked wflh him. Emperors 
rule, but IcBders motivate. He could 
motivate the workforce to the pitch where 
they became emotionally involved In the 
company they served. 

Integrity and seV-cffacenient came 
as iiaturaNy to him as devfonsncm and 
ostentathm come to Some others. Buttntm 
ethics was not to him an oxymoron - Hkc 
a hot ice^inbe or a tiny gia^ 

Sumant Moolgaokar loved nature - 
“the silence that is in the starry sky. the 
sleep that is among the lonely hills.*' He 
loved birds and trees and the wind upon 
the heath, and “saw the brightness ot the 
skirts of Ood". He felt a mystic kinship 
with the animate and the inanimate 
world - in that sense he was in tune with 


the infinite. Cccdogy and environment 
were to him paramount considerations 
which were non-negotiable. His was, par 
excellence, a life with a theme, a life 
dedicated to the great thinker’s ideal - 

“To sec as far as one may; 

To feci the great forces that lie behiml 

every detail; 

To hammer out as solid and 

compact a piece of work as 

one can; 

And to leave it unadvertfaed.” 

We shall endeavour to ensure that your 
Company will always maintain the high 
standards that Sumant e.stablished. To 
impove upon them is beyond hope. 

Depression in cement Industry 

After four dccadc.s of strangulating 
controls, total decontrol ha.s been the 
most propitious development this year 
for the cement industry. I heartily 
welcome the long-delayed decision on 
decontrol for this vital industry which can 
now organize itself to achieve higher 
standards in the free market. 

However, the year under review has 
been a year of depression for cement. 
For the second time in itsS3-year history, 
your Company will not be paying any 
dividend. A recent study, undertaken by 
the Cement Manufacturers’ Association 
(CMA), of 42 companies - accounting 
for 80 per cent of the total capacity - ' 
revealed that the post-tax return on net 
worth fell sharply from 36 per cent In 
1983 to zero in 1987. In 1988 it was a 
negative 12 per cent! TTie Reserve Bank 
oflndiarBulletin Of April 1989 gives some 
startling figures for 1987-88. While the 
ratio of after-tax profits to net worth was 
S.6 per cent for the total industry of 
India, it was a negative'figure for the 
cement industry. Likewise, the return of 
post-tax earnings (less preference 
dividends) on ordtory share capital was 
21.2 per cent for the total industry, but 
was a negative figure for the cement 
industry. 

The reasons for the bad times the 
industry is going through at present, are 
not far to seek. 

As much as 7S per cent of the input 
costs of the cement industry is governed 
by administered prices totally beyond the 
control of the manufacturers. Decontrol 
has unfortunately coincided with steep 
increases in coal prices, electricity 
charges, and railway frei^t. With the 
industry’s output estimated at 49 million, 
tonnes during 1989*90. all the plants 


taken together will incur an additional 
expenditure, according to a CMA study, 
of Rs. 52 crore by way of increase in 
excise duty, and 1^. 2W crore on accoum 
of the bike in freight. 

'rhe increase in administered prices 
and costs has not been compensated by 
any increase in the retail price of cement, 
On the contrary, the retail price has 
fallen over 50 per cent in real terms since 
the introduction of partial decontrol 
seven years ago. 

The cost increases have come at a 
time when the industry faces a situation 
of cxces.s production and cut-throat 
competition. On a rough reckoning, the 
supply of cement outstrips demand by 
four million tonnes. 

Widespread industrial sickness is a 
danger to be guarded against, though the 
shutting down of some old and unviable 
units would contribute to a healthy 
adjustment. 

Remedial measures 

If we have “an Intelligent heart and 
a kind brain” - the Russian poet's 
birthday wish to a little girl - we would 
have no tUfflculty in adopting remedial 
measures which arc so obvious that they 
almost cry aloud for adoptloa: 

first, the Imperative for the cement 
Industry Is to scout for new markets in 
semi-urban and rural areas where the 
demand for cement has remained largely 
untapped. Cement should be placed 
outside the purview of the Essential 
Commodities Act which makes it 
obligatory for dealers to go through the 
arduous process of obtaining licences at 
considerable cost in time and money. 
Unless cement selling is delicensed, 
penetration into the rural markets is 
bound to remain dishearteningiy difficult. 

Secondly, active measures need to 
be taken to promote the use of cement 
for housing. It is a sad commentary on 
our plans and public policies that, on the 
one hand, we have a glut of cement and 
consequent sickness in the industry, 
while on the other hand we view with 
equanimity the homelessness of tens of 
millions of our people as a regular 
feature of the bleak nation^ landscape. 
Recentiy, the Chokman ef the NMImmI 
Housing Boidk put the exMng bowing 
dwrt^ at 29 mUMou units, and ea tlm a tcd 
that an addWonal 3d ndtten hewing unRi 
wM bo reqaired to be co w tr u e fed by the 
year MOO. la other wards, dS asUkm 
howini nails iv|B have to ho cowtneted 
over m wit fnnifa yaaiffdt the shectaRs 
fslohajnalihfUL 




Thirdly, the Central and State 
Governments should implement a 
priority programme of constructing 
concrete roads and using cement for the 
lining of canals for irrigation purposes. 
International'financial agencies have 
shown an active interest in plans for 
concretizing our toads. Whfle the inUlal 
cost of cfMcnetc roods nwy he a IHtic 
higher, (a) the savings la maintenance 
costs and the longer Hfe of the roads, and 
(b) the savings in operation costs of plying 
the ever>bicreaslng namber of vehicles, 
would tar outweigh the extra initial 
outlay. Whilr we mentady accept that 
roads VC the road to national growth, we 
f are content to have the most woefully 
inadequate system of roads of any 
comparable country In the world. Only 
about 1.3 per cent of our surlSaced road 
length is laid out in cement concrete, 
while - as the Planning Commission’s 
Report receady pointed out - almoct 
one-third of the length of our national 
highways has only a single-lane road 
pavement. 

I have no doubt that the depression 
in the cement industry will not Iwt long. 
“Even this shall pass away.’’ The 
governments will be obliged by compelling 
circumstances to adopt the three remedial 
measures. The forcsi^t of those who, like 
your Company, are expandiag their 
capacity, will be fWly Justified by events. 


Exports 

While cement was a deticit 
commodity earlier, it has now the 
potential to become an earner of precious 
foreign exchange. The market in our 
neighbouring countries - Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Ban^a Desh and Nepal-is large; 
and Indian cement, which is of world 
quality, is readUy acceptable in those 
countries. 

But our cost of production is so high 
that it is impossible for Indian cement to 
foce intematimial competition. Since 75 
per cent of the input costs is governed by 
administered 5 >rices ps stated above, 
there is not much room for reducing the 
cost of production. The gap between the 
price of Indian cement and that in the 
woiM market is such that Indian 
producers, to compete succesafttUy, 
would have to suffer a significant loss of 
Ra. 400per tonne. This is hardly the time 
when the cement industry can bear such a 
lost. The relieh offered by the 
Ooverament on the export front - duty 
r drawback, import reptenishment, and 
tea pm-oiaR end) oonqpematioii support-• 
ant whipUy iiisi4Hcient to neutraHze the 
piica dimnontial, 



A few of our cemeii, units are 
strategically located for exports and your 
Company’s reputation attracts numerous 
international inquiries Hut the extent of 
the loss involved in exports at 
international prices is a powerful 
commercial deterrent. Nevertheless, your 
Company has already ventured into the 
export market in a modest way. 


quality; in distribution, on avaifability of 
the product at a fair price. 

We strive to live up to the motto - “It 
Is good to be big; it is h^er to be good; it 
is best to be both”. We shall maintain our 
premier position in the fleld; and the good 
quality of our product is witnessed by the 
better price it commands in the free 
market. 


Modernization and expansion 

As I said five years ago, 
modernization is one of those words 
which have a resonance wider than their 
original meaning. To your Company 
modemixation docs not mean merely 
replacetncBl of equipment; it covers 
upgradathm of product and process 
I^BOtogies in their manifold varieties, as 
abo energy conservation. 


Vour (xnnpany is fortunate in 
having - under the outstanding leadership 
of Dr. Subrala Ganguly - a dedicated 
and loyal family of employees at the 
works, the oflices, and other 
establishments, who have carried out 
their t.asks devotedly through the difficult 
times. I should like to express, on your 
behalf and on behalf ot the management. 
OUT sense ot appreciation and gratitude 
for their pcrlormaiicc in a trying year. 



THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 


The completion of the 
modernization of the plant at 
Madukkarai. and the optimization 
schemes at Jamul, Chanda, and Gagal - 
dealt with in the Directors' Report - 
augur well for the unfolding future of 

your Company. Bombay, Scptcinlser 21, IW9 


The Government has just cleared 
our pr«t|<c( to increase the present 
tastoHed capacity of 5.6 lakh toaaas of the 
plaM at Gs^ in Himachal Pradesh, by 
an addithmal one million loniies per 
anniiffl. The project, estimated to cost Rs. 
ISRcrore, wiU meet the growing demand 
for cement in the Northern region, 
specially for the large bydcl proJcM in 
Hlmadnl Pradesh and in Jamma & 
Kashmir. 

Leader in the tieid 

In the competitive situation ttxlay, 
we are fully geared to stay ahead of the 
Others. In pi^uction. our accent is on 


< 



times change, 
our values don't 





Structure of Effe'cd've Incentives in 


Indian Agriculture 

Some Policy Implications 

Gtilati 


This paper seeki to estimate 'evailmg efjectixe mcentnesjor cultivators oj different crops in various regions 
during the 1980s. Section / o the paper spells out the methodology adopted and Section It presents estimates 
of effective incentives for sp..cific crops and regions. The final section draws some policy implications of these 
results and lists the issues that need further study 


THt present studs estimates the structure 
of effective intentives for Indian cultisatois 
of different crops in sarinus resiuns during 
1980s More speciticatly, it calculates four 
variants of protection coefficients nominal 
(NPCs), ellectise (tPC's), effectise subsidy 
(ESCs) and adjusted nominal (ANPC s). tor 
wheat, rue, cotton and groundnut culti 
vators The results have important policy 
implications such as ttwt in order to pro 
mote an cflicient cropping pattern in the 
country, relative prices be shitted in favour 
of cotton and ricc. that investment pro 
grammes to promote long staple cotton in 
Andhra Pradesh and rice in the eastern states 
(with high rainfall) have high economic 
rates of return, that lesources and toieign 
exchange can be saved by increasing produc 
tion of wheat and iice piimanly in bne with 
their domestic demand, and that of cotton 
in excess of domestic demand, the excess 
being fur expoits, and so on 

Section I of this paper spells out the 
objective and methodology adopted for 
estimating the structure of effective incen¬ 
tives in Indian agriculture Section li 
presents estimates of effective incentives 
at crop and region specific level while 
Section III draws the policy implications 
from these results as also the issues that need 
further study 

1 

Objective anil Methodolojty 

Government inteiveniion in Indian 
agriculture is pervasive The government 
tinkets with market mechanism through us 
juke support/procureroent pobey on the one 
hand, and its subsidisation of major 
agriculiurai inputs on the other. The govern¬ 
ment's price pobey played a role in speeding 
the adoption of high yielding varieties 
(HYVs) of wheat and rice in the so called 
Green Revolution and it has helped to pro¬ 
vide greater certainty for farmers in terms 
of the prices thQi can expect to receive. 
Subsidies have encourag^ the use of 
modern inputs. Estimated subsidies, in¬ 
cluding irrigation charges that do not cover 
fully costs and non payment of water 
charges, low mterest rates and non-payment 
of credits, low electridly rates and non¬ 
payment of electricity charges, and the tUf- 
feiimce between international and domestic 
prices of fertilisers, are now equal to about 


17 pci cent of the agricultural CiDP (highei 
in the case of wheat and nee) and, cor 
respondingly, about 2 5 per lent ot total 
ODl* Oihci government policies have 
delinked internal and cMcrnal markets bv 
imposing quantity and or price controls over 
exports/ imports of agricultUT.il commodities 
and b) ‘canalising’ the sale of agticubural 
exports and imports through public corpora¬ 
tions The government also extends support 
*0 agiiculture ihiough rcseanh and exten 
Sion programmes Besides suen bioad in¬ 
terventions. the government has ficquenllv 
launched crop specific programmes with 
more limited objectives 

The simultaneous implementation ot such 
wide ranging, and sometimes divergent, 
policies impinges upon farmers' incentives 
in many complicated and sometimes conflic¬ 
ting ways Analysts of the impact of govern¬ 
ment policies typically have examin^ their 
effect on a summary variable—net income 
per hectare in a given crop—in assessing 
whether the policies in question have 
stimulated additional output More sophi¬ 
sticated analyses also consider the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of the policy m terms of the 
policy-mduccd substitution between one 
crop and another 1 he inciusion of oppor 
tunity costs clearly represents an improve 
ment over the simple calculation of net in 
come pel hectare However, both approaches 
rely on domestic prices in their evaluations 
Thus, they implicitly adopt an autarkic view 
ot the agncultural sector and thereby neglect 
the possibilities of gams from international 
trade and changes m net foreign exchange 
earnings 

Another approach, taken in this study, is 
to analyse how agricultural policies affect 
the differential between domestic prices (ad¬ 
justed for subsidies and input costs) and 
international prices In other words, are 
certain crops, and agricultun m general, 
being protected or disprotected (in effect 
taxed) by the maintenance of prices that 
diverge from those that would prevail under 
free international trade? lb see the impor¬ 
tance of this question, suppose that policies 
combine to Imp the domestic price of one 
commodity ab^ the world price (protec¬ 
ting that crop) and prices of a second com¬ 
modity that could be produced on the same 
land, below world prices (disprotecting or 
in effect taxing that crop). Then, from an 
efficiency stanchwint, too much hmd, labour 


and sapitdl are being used to produce the 
first commodity and loo little are being used 
to piodiKc the second Resources and 
foreign exchange vuuld be saved by adjusting 
prices to siimulate a shift of lesources from 
production of the first commodity to the 
second Demand ..ouid he satisfied and 
foreign exchange earned on balance by ex 
changing the increased prrxia non ot tlie e 
cond crop tor imports of the first in intci 
national markets 

The differentials teiwesn domestic and 
international reference prucs art measured 
in this study by three standard ratios, 
letcrring to tompansons at llircc levels of 
incieasing tomplexiiv - nominal protection 
coefficients (NP( s), clkctive protection 
coefficients (kPC s), and elteclive subsidy 
coefficients (LSC s) Ihese coefficients arc 
defined below but basically the NP(' in 
dicates incentive to produce a commodity, 
the EPC indicates incentive to the use of 
resources (land, labour and capital) in pro 
ducing the commodity after deducting (he 
cost of importable intermediate inputs, and 
the ESC adjusts the FPC to take into 
account taxes and subsidies on non-traded 
inputs (e g, imgation, elecinaty), all iclative 
to what would exist under free trade 

in calculating the international com¬ 
petitiveness ot a commodity, transport costs 
can make a potentially enormous difference. 
In terms ot competing with imports, inter¬ 
national transport costs provide a degree of 
protection for domestic producers. In con¬ 
trast, exporting means thia the domestic pro¬ 
ducer’s price must be low enough to make 
the product competitive in foreiipi markets, 
including transport costs to the market. A 
simple example will make clear how impor¬ 
tant this difference is: if international 
transport costs are $ 10 per ton and the 
international price of a good at the foreign 
point of sale is $ 100, then domestic pro¬ 
ducers could compete effectively with im¬ 
ports providing th^ produce profltsbly at 
apriceofS 110. Howevo; motto to export, 
domestic producers would need to be able 
to produce ptotitabiy at a price of S 90. 
Thus, the competitive import price is about 
22 per cent higher than the competitive ex¬ 
port price This means that investments 
in production could easily earn a Ugh 
economic rate of fetum as tong as donettic 
produetkm is lubstitutim tor impotts. bitt 
might become unprofita^ Mce it became 
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lb cover this issue of transport costs, the 
NPCs, EPCs, and ESCs have been cal* 
culated under two hypotheses; (a) the crop 
in question is imported and thus competes 
at the domestic port with imports including 
their transport cost (the importable hypo¬ 
thesis) and (b) the crop in question is ex¬ 
ported and thus competes at a foreign port 
including transport costs (the exportable 
hypothesis). Thiis the two different treat¬ 
ments of transport costs idlow the analyst 
to see whether the Indian producer is com¬ 
petitive with imports given the protection 
accorded by transport costs and what, if ai^, 
subsidy would be required to export the crop. 

In addition to NPCs, EPCs and ESCs, 
this study also comments on the size of the 
price differentials under the assumption that 
foreign exchange is accorded a notional 
premium of 25 per cent over the going 
exchange rate. The inclusion of such a 
premium is assumed to cover not only the 
possibility of currency overvaluation under 
the current trade and pfyments regime, but 
also the compensatory change in the ex¬ 
change rate that would be necessary if all 
protection were to be eliminated. With the 
inclusion of such a premium, the coefficients 
become good proxies for cost benefit 
indicators such as Domestic Resource Cost 
(DRQ.* Finally, the coefficients also are 
estimated for sprafic regions and crop 
varieties to provide some idea of the dif¬ 
ferences in incentives between regions. 

The nominal protection coefficient (NPQ 
is defined as the ratio of the domestic price 
to the world reference price of the com¬ 
modity under consideration. Symbolically, 

(1) ... NPC = PD/PR. 
where; 

NPC • nominal protection coeffi¬ 
cient 

PD > domestic price of the com¬ 
modity in question at the 
farmgate 

PR = reference price of the com¬ 
modity in question, i e, 
what the fanner would 
have received in the case of 
Aee trade; 

In this studK the domestic price b approx¬ 
imated either hg what the cultivators of the 
relevant comnrodity receive or what the 
government aimounces as its support/pro- 
curement price; the world reference price is 
derived^ from the international price, ad¬ 
justed for transport tost (both foreign and 
domestic), and marketing and trading 
mari^tu, induding any inocessing necessary 
to make the domestic cormnodity equivalem 
to- the internationally traded commodity. 

If the NFC is greater (less) than one; then 
the commodity is protected (diqnotected or 
in effect taxed), compared to the situation 
what would pmail under flee trade; Ot 
course; tme needs to compare NPCs across 
crops and iiuhistries and make an adjust¬ 
ment for the ptemium on foieisn exchange 
to get a better idea of whethm the poUgr 
ihllilia piovidei more or less hnoentives ftv 
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trade. For example, if the a^mge NPC was 
1.4, then crops with NPCs of 1.4 or more 
would be receiving an incentise us-a-vts 
other import substitutes; crops with lower 
NPCs would be rcceising an incentive 
vis-a-vis exportables and, perhaps, 
non-tradables. 

The effective protection coefficient (EPC) 
is deHned as the ratio of value added* at 
domestic prices to value added at world 
reference prices. Symbolically, 

(2). ..EPC-VAD/VAR 

= (PD-Sum(aij PDj))/(PR-Sum 
(aij PRj) 

= (PD-TID>/((PD/NPC)-(TID/ 
NPCi) 

where, 

VAD = value added in domestic prices 
VAR = value added measured at inter¬ 
national reference prices 
PD - domestic price of the good in 
question (the ith good) 

PR = international reference price of 
the good in question, 
aij quantity of the jth input used 
to produce the ith good 
PDj domestic price of the jth good 
PRj -= international price of the jth 
good. 

TID sum (aij PDj) 

NPC = nominal protection coefficient 
of the good in question 
NPCi weighted average of the nominal 
protection coefficients of the 
tradable inputs into good i, 
with the weights equal to the 
value shares of the inputs in the 
reference price. 

Thus, a prerequisite for estimating EPCs is . 
a detailed knowledge of the input structure 
of the commodity under consideration and 
the nominal protection not tmly on the out¬ 
put but also on its traded (tradable) inputs. 

Again, a coefffeient greater than (less 
than) one indicates protection (disprotcction 
or, in effect, taxation) comparixl to the free 
trade; EPC will be greater than (less than) 
the NPC to the extent that tradable inputs 
into the production process have a lower 
(higher) NPC than the product. Thus the 
EPC refers to the protection accorded to the 
land, labour and capital (the value added) 
used in the productUHi of the commodity in 
question, while the NPC refers to the pro¬ 
tection accorded to a conunodity, including 
all the inputs that go into its pr^uction. A 
high NPC docs not provide much incentive 
to apply resources to production if all the 
inputs have evmi Ngher NPCs. Hence, the 
EPC is a better measure of the incentives 
accorded to the production of a commodity 
than the NPC. 

Finally, the i^BCtive subsidy coefficient 
(ESC) essentially adds net subsidies (sub¬ 
sidies minus taxes) on non- traded (non- 
tndeiMe) inputs in the numerator of EPC 
and divides by value added at world 
reference prices. Symbolically, 

(3) ... ESC - (yAD-t-NS)/VAR 


where 


NS 


subsidies(net of taxe^;^ 
non-traded inputs, 

VAD and VAR were id " 
prex’iously. 

Net subsidies sin traded inputs aic'i 
taken into account in their prices iiad.( 
arc already included in the EPC calculi 
The l-.SC goes a step beyond the Ef 
measuring incentives to the use of i 
in a crop or a sector, because it take^ 
account not only protection and su 
on traded (tradable) inputs, but also net t 
sidies on non-traded (non-tradable) ia 
The three estimates of protection co_..., 
cients defined above help 

(1) to measure the extent of divergrttf. 

(distortion) between domestic and jmei 
national prices as a result of ^1/ 
regulatory policies on international 
and domestic markets; \\ 

(2) to measure the level and diffeirttccl^, 
‘effective incentives' for c\iMvvtop$'J\ 
different crops in different regions Tn, 
in turn can throw some light ott (s^v 
related to equity in the distributioW'.j^ 
incentives across regions, as also 

in identifying the causes that Iea4';;! 
faster growth of some crops in certci 
regions than in others; 

(3) to measure comparative advantage fri 
thus degree of competitiveness of vgrit^; 
crops in different regions, consideilt-^ 
foreign trade as a transformation tr^ 
tier. This would be valuable informal’ 
assisting in allocating existing and tinih, 
ment resources mote efficiently; 
evolving a raiional/desirable crtqi^^ 
pattern; 

(4) to test the hypothesis of underpricii^^ 
agriculture in developing couti^ 
[Schultz, 197g] and to measure the 

of bias against agriculture and in 
of industry. ' 5 
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Estimation of Protectioit 
Coefficients and Results 

'.'K 

Four commodities are covered is j|^ 
study; wheal and rice, India’s most 
tant cereals; cotton, an important ca^t 
used in the country’s large textile i 
and groundnut as a representative of ^ 
oilseeds crop complex. Together, these 1^' 
crops account for roughly 45 per cq)t''4 
gross cropped area and ab^ SO per 
gross vidue of crop output. Wheat, lioe tjm 
cotton experienced techntdopc^ htw 
throughs during late 1960s and 191^;| 
certain regions, while groundnut has I ' 
behind. Presently, efforU are bang mi«^| 
stimulate oilse^ productimi under/ 
1hd)nology Mission on Oilseeds lau 
by government of India in 1986 and a I 
fer stock/price rtabilisation scheme 
introduced in 1989. .5|| 

'Ribies 1 and 2 summarise the < 
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We protect 

the land 

that supports 
us 


We, at RCt’ firmly l)oliove in 
environmental protection and have 
taken nuinenms pinneerinK steps in 
this direction. 

For example, we were the first ones 
to adopt ^vaiiced systems of 
Environmental Monitoring & 
Management, process upgradation, 
treatment of cffiuents, monitoring of 
emissions by on-line instalments and 
a comprehensive Environmental 
Engineering & Management 
Programme. We atoo were the first 
company to acquire a fully automatic; 
Mobile Air Monitoring Laboratory. 
Keeping in tune with our 
environmental protection policy, our 
Thai Fertilizer units have been 
designed for ‘Zero Icvel’of emissions 
and are tlie cleanest plants in the 
world. 

All these are but, a measure of RCF s 
care and concern for the land that 
.supports us. 



Rashtriya Chamicato & 
Fertilizers Limited 

(A Ooveminmt of IndU UndeftiklnK) 

'Ptiyadarshini', Gaatem Exprm Hlghwtw, 
Bombay 4000K, 

» 522731/M8394 Tries:011-72260A)ll-ri228 
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these crops for the I980i. (1980^1 to 
1986>87). for the major producing states and 
crop varieties, under both the importable 
and exportable hypotheses.^ Details on the 
individual crops can be Obtained from 
Gulati, I987A (wheat and rice), Gulati, 
19^B (cotton) and Gulati, 1988 (ground¬ 
nut), and the references cited there. 

Starting first with the incentives for crops 
as import substitutes (the importable 
hypothesis), the crop-spedfic NPCs* for the 
period 1980-81 to 1986-87 were lowest in case 
of rice (0.67) and highest for groundnut 
(1.30) (sec Ihble 1). Wheat and cotton fail 
in between, with both having NPCs of 0.80. 
Across states, the lowest NPC is for Andhra 
Pradesh cotton (MCU-5 variety, NPC=0.63), 
followed by rice in Bihar and Orissa 


?NPC“0.65y. dbmeitie prices of' 

rice, wheat, and cotton were all well below 
comparable world prices, indicating dis- 
protection or effective taxation of these com¬ 
modities compared to border prices. In con¬ 
trast, groundnut was highly protected. The 
relative incentive provided for groundnut by 
the policy regime and the delinking from 
international markets is more than 123 per 
cent higher than for rice. 

lUming to effective protection (under the 
importable hypotiwsisX the EPCs for wheat, 
rice, and cotton all were less than the cor¬ 
responding NPCs. This is because tradable 
inputs used in these crops were protected, 
while the crops thonselves were disprotected. 
The difference between the EPC and the 
NPC is greatest in the case of cotton (13.73 
per cent) and smallest in the case of rice 


(2.98 per cent): The targe dififeteny>b^ 
the EPC and NPC in cotton, especial)) 
of Gujarat (by 31.5 per cent), reflecui'l 
large share of tradable inputs, primi^l 
pesticides, in the production of cottoi^ I 
the fact that NPC of pesticides is 
higher than NPC of cotton. On the i 
band, the protection on groundnut 
greater than (he protection on inputs .i 
groundnut production, making theefftt,^ 
protection (EPC) of groundnut greater t|i|^ 
the nominal protection. In sum, for wh«|^ 
riccv and cotton the prevalence of EPCs 
are below one and below the correspon(|n|^; 
NPCs show that the combined effect 
policy regime, including the protectid^^ 
accorded to industrial goods, has 
couraged resource use in these crops, rdatl!^.} 
to a free trade regime. However, the | “'' 


Table 1: Crop and Region-Specific Dispersion of Effective Incentives in Indian AraticuLTURE 


(Average 1980-81 to 1986-87) 


Hypothesis/Crop/ 

Suite 

NPCs 

EPCs 

ESCs 

index of 
ESCs 
(^ghted 
Averages KXI) 

ANPCs 

ObmcMic 

"IJT" 

Crop Wriety 

International 

Importable Hypothesis 







. 

Wheat 







'■ r 

Haryana 

0.84 

0.79 

1.03 

110.75 

0.66 

FAQ 

Hard Red Winter No 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.75 

0.73 

0 .% 

103.22 

0.60 

-do- 

with ordinary protein (USA) 

Punjab 

0.83 

0.80 

0.93 

100.00 

0.66 

-do- 

-do- 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.77 

0.73 

0.91 

97.85 

0.62 

-do- 

-do- 

Weighted average 

0.80 

0.75 

0.93 

100.00 

0.63 

-do- 

-do- 

Rice 








Andhra Pradesh 

0.69 

0.66 

0.88 

100.00 

0.35 

Common 

Thai White (Milled) 51 per cent' 








Broken 

Bihar 

0.65 

0.64 

0.86 

97.72 

0.52 

-do- 

-do- 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.67 

0.65 

0.85 

%.59 

0.53 

-do- 

-do- 

Orissa 

a6S 

0.63 

0.84 

93.45 

0.52 

-do- 

-do- ' 

Punjab 

0.74 

0.72 

1.01 

114.77 

0.58 

-do- 

-do- 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.66 

0.64 

0.85 

96.39 

0.52 

-do- 

-do- 

Weighted average 

0.67 

0.65 

0.88 

100.00 

0.54 

-do- 

-do- 

Cotton 








Maharashtra 

0.96 

0.93 

0.98 

1.30.67 

0.74 

H-4 

Mexican 

Gujarat 

0.89 

0.61 

0.67 

89.33 

0.68 

S-4/16 

California (SM 1 I/’S') 

Punjab 

0.83 

0.74 

0.86 

114.67 

0.64 

J-34/320F 

Orleans/Teus (!') 

Andhra Pradesh 

■0.63 

0.54 

0.55 

73.33 

0.50 

MUC-5 

Ciza-67/69/81 

Weighted average 

0.80 

0.69 

0.75 

100.00 

0.62 



Groundnut 







'' 

Oujant 

1.47 

1.59 

1.70 

99.41 

1.17 



AiuBiim. Pradesh 

1.30 

1.54 

1.72 

100.58 

1.18 



Thmil Nadu 

1.53 

1.55 

1.73 

101.17 

1.21 



Weighted average 

1.50 

1.56 

1.71 

100.00 

1.18 



Ejqtortable Hypothesis 








Wheat 








Punjab 

1.34 

1.71 

2.01 


0.98 

FAO 

Hard Red Winter No 2 (USA) 

Rice 








Punjab 

0.87 

0.87 

1.21 


0.66 

Common 

Thai White (Milled) 5 per cent. 








broken 

Cotton 








Maharashtra 

1.13 

1.12 

1.17 

132.95 

0.86 

H-4 

Mexican 

Gujarat 

1.10 

0.74 

0.81 

92JM 

0.78 

S-4/6 

California (SM I 1/8*) 

Punjab 

0.98 

0.89 

1.04 

118.18 

0.75 

J-34/320F 

Orlean.s>'Texas ()*) 

Andhra Pradesh 

0JS1 

0.36 

0.58 

63.91 

0.53 

MUC-5 

CMza-67/69/8l 

Weighted avenge 

0.92. 

0.80 

0.88 

100.00 

0.71 



Groundnut 








Oujant 

L87 

2.48 

2.60 

105.26 

1.45 



An^ra Pradesh 

IJl 

2.1S 

2.42 

97.97 

1.48 



Thmil ^(adu 

1.9S 

2.13 

2.38 

96.36 

1.51 



VygbMd avenge 

1.91 

2 J6 

2.47 

100.00 

1.48 




■f' 




p,^AaiiE2; T^i>oiial- 

:f/ IN Indian AcmruLTURC 


■sis/C'rop/ 1980-81 
lion Coefficient 

rin/i/e Hypothesis 

81 

:s 0.72 

Zs 0.67 

:» 0.76 

:s 0 57 

nestk price/a (Rs/q) 117 
rid price/b (Rs/q) 127 
! ratio 0.92 

0.45 
0.43 
0.58 

.C* ~ 0.36 

^^..^Jiestic price/'c (R.s/q) 150 
price/d (R$/q) 353 

i ratio 0.42 

n 

P«»Cs 0.77 

I'EPCs 0.66 

0.71 

;|'*NPCs 0.60 

I'lttoraestic price/e (Rs/q) 895 
S:>Slibrld price/f (R$/q) 1629 

I ratio 0.55 

undnut 

1.06 
1.09 
1.20 

^|NPCs 0.84 

nettic price/g (Rs/q) 294 
rid price/h (Rs/q) 382 
iJtlce latio 0.77 

•table Hypothesis 


iilEPCs 

lSESCs 

iANPCs 

^’NPCs 

■f^BSCs 

t^PCs 

BbiXton 

liBPCs 

gfiSCs 

^^iWJPCs 

Onwndnut 

HBPCs 

^'SSCs 

lANPCs 


1.15 

1.29 

1.57 

0.87 

0.50 

0.47 

0.65 

0.39 

0.89 

0.78 

0.84 

0.70 

1.25 

1.44 

1.57 

0.99 


1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 1984-85 

1985-86 1986-87 Average 

0.73 

0.84 

0.84 

0.76 

0.76 

0.91 

0.80 

0.68 

0.80 

0.80 

0.72 

0.72 

0.89 

0.75 

0.85 

0.99 

0.99 

0.90 

0.90 

1.12 

0.93 

0.58 

0.67 

0.67 

0.60 

0.60 

0.73 

0.63 

130 

142 

151 

152 

157 

162 


148 

152 

159 

170 

173 

145 


0.88 

0.93 

0.95 

0.89 

0.91 

1.12 

0.94 

0.51 

0.75 

0.70 

0.72 

0.78 

0.80 

0.67 

0.48 

0.73 

0.68 

0.70 

0.78 

0.78 

0.65 

0.65 

0.99 

0.90 

0.96 

1.01 

1.06 

0.88 

0.40 

0.60 

0.56 

0.57 

0.63 

0.64 

0.54 

164 

174 

189 

196 

203 

208 


355 

255 

291 

293 

274 

274 


0.46 

0.68 

0.65 

0.67 

0.74 

0.76 

0.63 

0.94 

0.82 

0.68 

0.73 

0.86 

0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.71 

0.58 

0.62 

0.74 

0.69 

0.69 

0.90 

0.79 

0.64 

0.67 

0.82 

0.75 

0.75 

0.72 

0.64 

0,53 

0.57 

0.66 

0.64 

0.62 

1118 

1118 

1176 

1206 

1250 

1264 


1415 

1594 

1949 

1727 

1333 

1734 


0.79 

0.70 

0.60 

0.70 

0.94 

0.73 

0.72 

1.37 

1.66 

1.41 

1.40 

1.53 

2.05 

1.50 

1.44 

1.74 

1.47 

1.47 

1.58 

2.13 

1.56 

1.55 

1.93 

1.58 

1.60 

1.76 

2.32 

1.71 

1.08 

1.31 

1.11 

1.11 

1.21 

1.63 

1.18 

386 

421 

450 

486 

500 

528 


539 

389 

396 

497 

445 

409 


0.72 

1.08 

1.14 

0.98 

1.12 

1.29 

1.01 

1.09 

1.24 

1.29 

1.27 

1.33 

1.99 

1.34 

1.16 

1.35 

1.47 

1.55 

1.71 

3.44 

1.71 

1.35 

1.57 

1.73 

1.81 

2.00 

4.07 

2.01 

0.83 

0.93 

0.96 

0.93 

0.97 

1.38 

0.98 

0.60 

0.94 

0.89 

0.94 

1.09 

1.16 

0.87 

0.57 

0.93 

0.88 

0.95 

1.13 

1.19 

0.87 

0.77 

iM 

1.21 

1.30 

1.60 

1.68 

1.21 

0.46 

0.70 

0.68 

0.72 

0.83 

0.87 

0.66 

1.13 

0.92 

0,74 

0.83 

1.01 

0.93 

0.92 

1.04 

0.80 

0.62 

0.71 

0.89 

0.79 

0.80 

1.13 

0.88 

0.69 

0.78 

0.99 

0.86 

0.88 

0.87 

0.72 

0.58 

0.64 

0.76 

0.72 

0.71 

1.72 

2.03 

1.69 

1.76 

2.03 

2.87 

1.91 

2.09 

2.44 

1.90 

2.07 

2.36 

3.45 

2.26 

2.24 

2.69 

2.04 

2.31 

2.63 

3.76 

2.47 

1.34 

1.57 

1.32 

1.37 

1.56 

2.20 

1.48 


^fes; (a) Domestic price of wheat is approximated by its procurement price for EAO. 

^) World price is of US Hard Red Winter No 2 with ordinary protein, fob US gulf (at 
official exchange rate) for April to June quarter. 

(c) Domestic price of rice is estimated as procurement price of paddy divided by 0.7, 
which is paddy-rice conversion factor for Indian ‘Common* rice. 

(d) World price of rice is of Thu white (Milled) S per cent Broken, fob Bangkok (at of¬ 
ficial rate) for October to January. 

(e) Domestic price of cotton is approximated 1^ procurement price of kapas 
(J-34/4i4F/H-777 variety) divided 1^ 0J4, which is kapas-lint convenion ratia 

* (f) Wsrld price of cotton is that of cotton oidlook indeii W, df Liverpool. 

(g) Domestic price of groimdnut is its procuiemoit price (in terms of kemelf). 

(h) W>rid price of groundnut is of kernels of any o^n, df Europe (Rmtcrdam). 


resources to gtbuntlnul.' 

Not surprisingly, the adjustment for sub¬ 
sidies on non- tradable inputs such as irriga¬ 
tion (canal), electricity and credit and the 
low Icvd of sqiricultural taxes (ignored here), 
produce ESCs that are hif^er than the 
respective EPCs. The largest increase occurs 
in case of rice (by 35.4 per cent) and smallest 
in case of cotton (by 8.7 per cent). The ad¬ 
justment for subsidies also changes the rank¬ 
ing of incentives to the various crops. 
Whereas on the NPC and EPC scales, rice 
received the lowest protection (the largest 
rate of effective taxation), on the ESC scale 
it is cotton that appears with the lowest pro¬ 
tection, with an ESC of 0.75 compart to 
0.88 for rice, 0.93 for wheat and 1.71 of 
groundnut. The difference between the 
highest and lowest ESCs is marginally 
greater (128 per cent) than for the NPCs (123 
per cent), but is lower than that of the EEC's 
(140 per cent). 

The spatial dispersion of ESCs is max¬ 
imum in case of cotton, with Maharashtra's 
ESC (0.98) 78 per cent highu than that of 
Andhra Pradesh (O.SS). Across all states and 
all crops, the highest ESC iErlrai of Ibinil 
Nadu for groundnut (l.7CrgrRHhe lowest of 
Andhra Pradesh for cotton (0.55). 

Adjusted NPCs (ANPCs) can be esti¬ 
mated for these crops by assuming a 
national premium on foreign exchange, in 
this case 25 per cent. The pattern of ANPCs 
and NPCs is of course similar, but ANPCs 
are much lower than NPCs. This has impor¬ 
tant implications discussed in Section ill. 

Tbrning to the possibility of exports (the 
exportable hypothesis), proteaion coeffi¬ 
cients are generally much higher than under 
the importable hypothesis. This reflects thq 
fact that under the exportable hypothesis 
shipping costs are deducted world prices 
before comparison with dcmiestic prices, 
while for imports, shipping costs are added 
to world prices. Obviously, the higher the 
share of transport cost in the output price, 
(be greater the deviation in (uotection coef¬ 
ficients between the exportable and the 
importable hypothesis. Estimated shipping 
costs also refl^ the distance betvwen Indian 
poru and the foreign lands where Indian 
goods are assumed to compete: In case of 
wheat, for example, Indian exports me 
assumed to occur to lUnisia. The deviation 
in results under the importable and expor¬ 
table hypotheses is therefore much greater 
than in the case of rice^ whQe competition 
is assumed to be near Calcutta, fai the strait 
of Malacca. Similarly, groundnut estimates 
diverge 1^ more thiui cotton estimates 
because in the former exports are assumed 
- to be delivered Europe (Rottenlam) while m 
latter Japan is assumed to be the market. 

Except for cotton, the ESCs under the 
export^e hypothesis are higher than unity 
for all crops. Even in case of cotton, the 
ESCs are drove unity for Maharashtra and 
the Punjab (lUile 1). The tverege ESC is 
lowest tot cotton (0.88) and highest for 
groundnut (247), wifii tke(1.2})aiKlWhed 
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DUt has the highest ESC (2.60) and Andhra 
Pradesh cotton the lowest ESC (0.S8). The 
percentage difference between the highest 
^ and lowest ESCs under the exportable 
bjrpothesis (348 per cent) is mucli higher 
than under the importable hypothesis (21S 
per cent). These results suggest that cotton, 
particularly Andhra Pradesh cotton, is an 
efficient export. Cotton from other states 
and rice also would be efficient exports with 
a foreign exchange premium of 25 per cent. 

Crop-specific protection coefficients have 
tended to rise over the seven-year period 
IWO-Rl to 1986-87 (Ihble 2), suggesting that 
the disprotcction of agriculture has been 
reduced in the I980.S. Under the importable 
hypothesis, for example, ESCs of wheat rose 
from 0.76 to 1.12; ESCs of rice rose from 
0.58 to 1 06; ESC.S of cotton rose from 0.71 
to 0.75 and ESCs of groundnut rose from 
1.20 to 2.32. Thus, the maximum increase 
took place in the case of groundnut (by 93.33 
per cent), followed by rice (by 82.76 per 
cent). In fact in all cases except cotton, ESCs 
ill 1986-87 were above unity. For cotton, rice 
and wheat the rise is largely explained by the 
declining trend in world prices, not offset 
by the devaluation of the rupee. Domestic 
prices (in rupees) rose about 5-6 per cent per 
annum, about the same as the wholesale 
price index in general. In the case of ground¬ 


nut, domestic prices rose about 10 per cent 
per annum owing to the growing demand- 
supply imbalance in the domestic edible oil 
economy; this contributed to the rising pro¬ 
tection for groundnut along with the fail in 
internattunal prices. 


Ill 

Implications and Concluding 
Remarks 

The results of present study suggest 
following implications: 

(1) Efficient Import Substitutes: Three of 
the four agricuhund commodities—wheat, 
rice and cotton—appear to hase been efficient 
import substitutes. The protection coeffi- 
ciems of these crops are below unity in 
almost all yean in the 1980s. In contrast, for 
groundnut the coefficients suggest substan¬ 
tia) protection. A foreign exchange premium 
in excess of 40 per cent would be needed to 
make groundnut an efficient import sub¬ 
stitute This result suggests that pethaps too 
many resources were being devot^ to 
groundnut production in the 1980s, while 
too few were being devoted to cotton, wheat 
and rice This is particularly true in areas 
where these crops compete directly for 
resources, such as parts of Oujant and 
Andhra Pradesh. A switch of resources out 
of groundnut, into the other three crops, 
brought about by a shift in rdative prices, 
prdbidily would have increased efficiency 
and ti6t foreign exchange eaniings. 

(2) Mitk EepHOti0e Rate qf Return In 
itgHiadhinr (partis cotton, wheat and 


nce)r,Investment (^Irmnmes idmni at 


increasing the production of wheat, rice and 
cotton appear to have had high economic 
rates of return during 1980s. This is sug¬ 
gested particularly by the ‘adjusted’ protec¬ 
tion coefficients—adjusted for overvaluation 
of exchange rate—which are significantly 
lower than the unadjusted coefficients, and 
Which would be close to cost-benefit indi¬ 
cators such as Domestic Resources Co.st 
(ORC). In particular, the economic rates of 
return arc likely to be higher than those 
prevailing in the industrial sector, where pro¬ 
tection coefficients generally fall into a much 
higher range [see World Bank 1987, Chapter 
41. 


In this regard, long staple cotton in 
Andhra Pradesh deserves special mention, 
it appears that the technological break¬ 
through that took place in Andhra’s cotton 
economy, resulting in a phenomenal rate of 
growth in yield.s, offers an opportunity to 
reap high economic return on investment. 
Closer linkage with the world economy 
would thus be desirable from an efficiency 
standpoint. Of course the resulting rise in 
cotton's price would raise domestic prices of 
cotton tmtiles. 


Investment in long staple cotton deserves 
priority from another angle. While in the 
case of other commodities, the ESCs under 
the exportable hypothesis exceed unity, in the 
case of cotton they are below unity. Hence, 
cotton production can be increased faster 
than Us domestic demand, the excess making 
an efficient export. 

In contrast, increases in wheat and rice 
production are likely to be efficient up to the 
point that these crops remain import substi¬ 
tutes, but the efficiency of exporting these 
crops is less clear. A foreign exchange 
premium of at least 25 per cent would be 
needed to make rice an efficient export. This 
implies that planners should aim to incieass. 
pr^uction of wheat and rice basically in 
line with their domestic demand, vrith some 
scope for rice exports. In view of this result, 
the Special Rice Programme launched by 
government of India in eastern staites during 
mid-1980s seems a promising investment. 

Investment in groundnut appears to be a 
less attractive proposition from the stand¬ 
point of economic rates of return. In this 
context it may be remarked that large 
investments u.nder the Ibchnology Mission 
on Oilseeds would require a high implicit 
weight for the objective of self-sufficiency, 
as their justification on purely economic 
grounds is low. 

In calculating economic rates of teturn, 
due consideration must be given to subsidies. 
In particular, rice, which is a water inten¬ 
sive crop, has a much htglwr economic rate 
of return in high rainfall areas like Bihar and 
Orissa (with low ESCs) than in the Punjab- 
Haryana belt. In fact, if one simulated a 
scenario where electrMty and water are 
q)|»opriately shadow priced in the low rain- 
fill areas of north-westaro India (Punjab- 
fiaryana), the. results might wdl suggest 
diverting resources awi^ from rice cultiva- 


tioti, to \m water intensive mps 
as maize. r' ti'S; 

(3) Inter-State and Inter-Crop Differenct^. i 
in E//eclive Incentives: The calculations pfyi 
protection coefficients across states indicata^^ 
at least two significant spatial variation^.;.''! 

(1) Punjab rice has a much higher NPC^?; 
EPC, and ESC than the other states, reflec- 
ting higher prices and, the irrigation subsid)^ 

(2) Maharashtra cotton (and to a lessef^, 
extent Punjab cotton) received much hi^tefr- 
protection and Andhra cotton received mu^/ 
lower protection than the average for cot-'^ 
ton, Kflecting differences in procuremetR'^ 
price policy during the period and, to a iessto ^j 
extent, irrigation subsidies. 

(4) Input Subsidies and Infective Incen-Ji 
lives: In most cases, subsidies on non-tradabfe 
inputs are large and adjustment for subsidies 
consequently leads to ESCs significantly -, 
higher than EPCs. For the crops coveted > 
here, estimated subsidies on non-traded ■ 
inputs range from 8 per cent in cotton ahd'..^. 
13 per cent in groundnuts to 24 per cent in .-v [ 
the case of wheat and over 30 per cent ifl'';.?' 
the case of rice. For the agricultural seettn^. t; ! 
as a whole, subsidies amount to about 17 PCr^.O 
cent of value added [Gulati, 1988] and the ' :, 
equivalent of over 2.5 per cert of ODP. WU^ 
subsidies of this magnitude, NPCs or even. 
EPCs may not be good proxies for effective.' 
incentives. This seems to be particularly true 
in the case of canal irrigated crops. The {1- 
study on input subsidies (Gulati, 1988] sug- 
gests that subsidies on canal irrigation^ ,;; 
because of chaiges that do not cover 

and because if non-payment of charges, are- 
quite large. In fact, they represent roughly.. 
70 per cent of total estimated input subsidies, 
including electricity, credit and fertilisen, 
The estimates of subsidies on other non* 
traded inputs represent a much smaller por* - 
tion of output price, though in terms oC 
GDP or government budgets, they may be 
relatively large. 

Given the government's large fertiliser 
subsidy, this statement requires some addi¬ 
tional explanation. First, since fertiliser is 
traded, this subsidy is already taken into, 
account in the EPC, to the extent the fer¬ 
tiliser subsidy lowers domestic fertUisec 
prices below international levds. Second, the 
government’s fertiliser subsidy, which looms' 
large in the budget, lowers Indian fertiliser; 
prices only somewhat below world prices Si. 
the 1980s; part of the subsidy goes to m- 
sure that fertiliser plants could operate’ 
profitably at these prices. The portion of the 
subsidy going to fertiliser producers 
obviously does not affect agricultural incenr-' 
lives. 

Although further work cm subsidies is 
necessary, the relatively small size of the 
non-irrigation subsidies suggest." the 
possibility that their reduction would not 
have a large impact on price. This is even 
mote so given the fact that these subsidies 
are generally not received by many farmets 
and hence may not affect the cost of the 
marginal farmer. In case of canal Irrigateil 
crops, it appears that best policy vmM 
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L&T- FULLY CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES 


SBhat makes L&T 

THE BEST INVESTMENT? 


lii^HAS A PENDING ORDER OF 
RS. CRORES. AND BUSINESS UNDER 
NEGOTIATION OF Rs. 2600 CRORES. 




iL&T’S BUSINESS HAS NO 
GESTATION PERIOD. SO RETURNS 
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pini pMken.^ c^ks morJ«i Abps lequi^ 
ini Kttie witer. 

iS) Export Subsidies Cotton, especially 
long staple cotton, can compete In inter¬ 
national markets effectivdy without any ex¬ 
port subsidy. What is required is a change 
in policy environment, panicidarty the quan¬ 
titative restrictions on exports. Of course, 
this would increase the dornestic price of cot¬ 
ton and lead to an increase in the price of 
cotton ttxtiles. 

Punjab common rice cannot be exported 
under the current policy regime without ex ■ 
port subsidies. However, if foreign exchange 
is given a 2S per cent premium, then Punjab 
rke could become ei^ortable; depending on 
the intCTnational price;. During the second 
half of i980s. even after allowing for this 
premium. Punjab rice was not competitive 
with Thai rice in international market 
because of the fall in the prux of Thai rice 
and a rise in the domestic price of common 
rice. Alsa if electricity and canal water were 
appropriately shadow-priced in the Punjab, 
then its rice could well cease to be an effi¬ 
cient exportable. 

Whea( ami groundnut probably cannot be 
consid«ed efficient exportaUes. Both have 
ESCs greater than two, Punjab wheat would 
have required substantial aport subsidy, 
especially during 1M5-86 and 1986-87. to 
compete US wheat in international market. 
It be observed that in 1986-87. the ESC 
of Punjab wheat was as high as 4.OT. almost 
eliminaling any possilnlity of whem exports. 
Groundnut an ESC of 3.76 in 1986-87 

also was not really an efftcient export^ 

(6) Underpricing cf Agriculture: The 
wrtghted average ESCs (averaged over the 
7 years under consideration) for wheat and 
rice cultivators, who operate on more than 
one-third of gross cropped area, ate below 
unity. The ESCs are even lower for cotton. 
These results support the thesis that 
agriculture is underpriced in developing 
countries due to their bias in Ewour of newly 
emerging Industrial sector [Schuiu, 1978], 
The results am siinilar to those reported in 
the recent study of Krueger, Schiff, and 
Vrides, 1988. As in their studK exported pro¬ 
ducts (cotton) were in effect taxed in India 
by diking domestic sales from inter¬ 
national markets, while impmted foodpro- 
ducu (edible oils, of which groundnut is a 

component) receive substantial (Erect 
protection. Factoring in a inemium for 
foreign exchange reduces the protection of 
edible tnls (groundnut) but it means the 
Mistortion* in the price irf cotton, and of rice 
and wheat is mu^ gieater than shown by 
the unadjusted eoeffideats, 

(7) AiaingabMr.lfkv Odtivators Of the 
two mnjor crops of Imhan agriculture-- 
wheat and rice w e ighted average ESCs are 
kwer la the case of ^ than.of wheat. This 
is true afanost for.all years and alt states, 
sneept torihe Puniatak In caseof Punielk and 
pNMMb^ of Haryana (not analysed here). 


ihbkifor whmt reiultt, 

therefore, seem to be-in line with Mitra's 
thesis of a bias in Indian agricultural price 
policy. Mitre, while analysing domestic 
terms of trade; remarked that Indian agri¬ 
cultural price policy had a bias in favour of 
wheat growing cultivators of Punjab- 
Haryana belt and against rice cultivators of 
eastern India [see Mitra. 1977]. Somewhat 
similar results emerge out of our study, 
through a different methodislogy. However, 
there is one important difference in our 
study; that rice cuhivators of the Punjab 
(and Haryana) are more protected than 
wheat cultivators of the Punjab (and 
Haryana). 

This study also raises a number of impor¬ 
tant issues that will require further 
exploration: 

(I) Source qf International Competi¬ 
tiveness or Uncompetitiveness of India's 
Agricultural Products Simidy put. why is 
cotton exportable; with prices below world 
levels, and why ate groundnut so expensive 
compared to imports? On one 1ml the 
answer is that it is not prcxiucts but the 
marginal producers that are competitive or 
uncompetitive. The delinking of inter¬ 
national and domestic markets has allowed 
domestic prices to diverge from international 
prices. To the extent that domestic prices 
have become higher (lower) than inter¬ 
national prices, then more (less) resouces 
have been allocated to the production of the 
prcxiucts than would have occurred had free 
trade prevailed, and production has moved 
into areas that are perhaps not fully suited 
to same crops.^ Correspondingly, this has 
reduced production of crops that are more 
competitive internationally. Linking 
domestic markets more closdy to inter¬ 
national markets would mean that domestic 
and international prices would benMiie more 
similar—in the limit they would be exactly 
the same: This would mean that the ctomestic 
producers of all crops would be competitive: 
Of course, it also would mean a shift from 
the current allocation of resources among 
crops: resources would shift out of those 
crops that had been protected, leaving pro¬ 
duction only in areas that can better com¬ 
pete internationally. Resources would shift 
into the production of crops that formerly 
had been disprotected. 

On another level the question is what can 
be done to make Indian crops more com¬ 
petitive. The foregoing resultt are rndkative 
of static inefftciencies. resulting from rdative 
price distortions, but what do they say about 
investment? As noted above, when EPCs 
and ESCs ue adjusted for the shadow price 
of foreign cxchai^ and projected over time^ 
they serve as good proxies for such cost 
benefit indicators at DRCs (Domestic 
Resource Costs) and thus are sunarti'* of 
the retotive returns from investment in dif¬ 
ferent crops. 

It is also true that these indicators only 
reflect existing technology; and do not in- 


dianicd, for enbn^e; if a hi^ yjeHH^: 
groundnut variety were developed. Httwipp^ 
this point should not be uken as an ain^ 
meat for protection of certain crops in qiwy 
to develop new varieties (a variant of 
infant industry argument). The linkage 
ween high prices and derolopment ^ 
seed varieties is even mote tenuous in IpiaK 
than elsewhere given the dclinkage of 
research and extension services from mlg^p 
signals. If such high yielding varieties 
developed by Indian or foreign researel^l 
then arguments might be made for a favok^f 
able price policy, in (xder to stimulate r^p^i 
dissemination. In the meantime, howeU^f. 
there is no dyrumic ratiorule to engage 
a protective price policy that will result 
static inefficiency. 

(2) The Role of Processing and MaHteHa^ 
in Competitiveness The analyses of praWl!& 
tion coefficients reflect two elements on 
domestic side: 

(a) relative crop yields adjusted for rrialisi^; 
costs of lanii, labour, and capital aflii^ 
the exchange rate—even if lixiian yi^^ 
are low, lower prices of Indian factontrl 
of production (in foreign GurrenqFf’.; 
could leave Indian agricultural avajp^^ 
competitive in world markets; 

(b) cost of transport, marketing and pi^^ 

cessing (very few agricultural pmSadSk 
enter the world market in a complet^ 
unprocessed state). ' 

lb the extent that marketing, transport, aaijj^ 
proceuing margins are high in India, 
price at the fanagate is squeezed and Indii^ 
products tend to appear unemnpetitive 
imports and too high priced to be exported,' 
For example, in the edible oil compliiq] 
marketing and processing costs are hi^ bjp 
intematkmal sundards. Mixeover, the O!^ 
lection and transport methods contribulf fot 
the aflatoKin problem for groundnut ag4. 
thereby make Indian production of grou^? 
nut less competitive internationally. 1%^ 
problem affects not only groundnut kernelih;; 
but the by-products from refining grouq^; 
nut, which elsewhere can be sold for cartl^., 
feed, but which in India contain high levtikj 
of aflatoxin. Antxher example of the itapopi; 
tance of trading margin is found in a recentj 
study of the export potential of agrkulturi' 
for fresh vegeubles [Bombay Chamber 
Commerce 1986]. llie stuily shows 
wheriesale margins represent 60-80 per 
of the fob Bombay price and ftunuat^ 
prices only 20-40 per cent. Hentre tnagp 
seems to be great scope for making Indb^j 
agricultural producu more comp^tive 
iiKieasing the efficiency of processing and^ 
distribution, as well as by inctmlitt: 
agricultural yields. 

(3) The Impact of Subsidies on Prii^i 
Resource Allocation end Distribution: Af^ 
mentioned above, the estimated subridjlM^ 
represent a large fraction of die cost of piQ^ 
duction of the four crops under conshterar, 
tion. In the calculation of ESCs, 
subsidies have been treated as lowering 
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yy wh d to cover costs However, it a quite 
ryCosMe that the subsidies do not hove this 
on pnces and costs, Init instead munly 
hove distnbutional effects 
^ This is because, first of all, most of the 
fHiBiatcd subsidies -irrigation, electncity, 
jM credit—do not go to all formers but only 
Oose with access to inputs such as canal 
Water, power lines and bank loaas" In most 
fitses the subsidies do indeed lower costs of 
‘ these producers * Hence these farmers are 
‘encouraged to use more resouaes and pro* 

, thlee mote However, numerous farmers 

• whhout access to these inputs continue to 
, produce the crops in question lb the extent 

thet they represent an imporunt share of 
;*the market, then it is their unsubsidised 
.'j^bpsts that determine the prices of the 
commodities—the subsidised producers 
l>'|iliipiy cam higher incomes at the prices that 

• WQiw costs of the unsubsidised pioducere 
In this case the subsidies have mainly a 

[distributional effect Second, in order to 
access the subsidised inputs it may be 
*naeesiary for formers to make payments out 
side normal channels, for example payments 
' lb canal operators to receive releases of canal 
Water Thus, the true costs of these inputs 
['tpthe fanner may be greater than estimated 
s|icraand again the provision of these inputs 
to formers at pnees below cost would mainly 
affoet the discnbution of income and not 
xiaocntives In sum, to the extent that either 
I* «f these points is true^ the fcSC's overstate the 

• hKcntives to producers More importantly, 
Iv (be impact of the ‘subsidies’ on pnees is <ess 
1 than what might be expected and their im 

pact on rural income distribution may be 
V greater All this suggests that further work 
. b needed to analyse the true impact of 
hulwidies* 

(4) /iHfieb Amrnna/ Influence on Wirld 
Mtrtut Pnees: The estimates of proiec- 
( den/inoentives desenbed above treat world 
marha pnees as independent of the volume 
•of India’s sales or purchases However, large 
'' scale buying or selhng could alter world 
prices. In some cases this may be impoitant 
' tbr countnes like India Fbr example, the 
world nee market is relatively small and 
t India’s entry ether as a la^ importer or 
I •t a pert e f could disturb world prices substan- 
tii^ Adjusting for this possibility would 
mean that under the imporuble hypothesis 
! the protection coefficients for nee should be 
’ «Mn lower, i«; Indian nee is an even more 
^ eRldent unpoit substitute than shown above 
and therefore utvestment in nee would have 
(fwen higher economic rates of return At the 
^ same time, exports would be less attractive 
than shown above; because addition^ Indian 
^ iaportt would lower the prree These con 
(identtions should not, however, be over- 
vglHMd. nrst,there is the question of how 
^foMCh CRtm rice, or othw commodities, 
vemuld be produced and exported with a shift 
^limlative prices, i c; what is the domestic 
^l>n*ly ciattiGity of output Second, achli* 
^tkmal unde would in general be beneficial. 
' aMd taking into account the effect of addi- 
i* 


tWdgt IddUriBllr 

Hewwver, the uandaid opttmuhi tariff 
models suggest that it may not piqi fbr India 
to go to completely free trade"’ m cases 
where It affects the international price 
significantly 

Notes 

[RcMiltv and pdiiy iinpiii-ations of this studs 
were presented in a seminar by the author in 
the National Institute of Public finanve and 
Pobey I would like to thank various pant 
cipanis, partivularly A Bagchi, Sudipto 
Mundte, B N Coldar and A Das Oupta for 
sumutaimg discussion on the subject Thanks 
are also due to Janes Hanson and Garry Pursell 
tor (heir comments 1 

1 See Garry Pursell and Nrtl Soger (I98S) and 
Pasquale L Scandizzo and Colin Brute 
(1980), for further details 

2 Value added as used here refers to ihe dit 
ferenve between the pnee of the output and 
per unit value of all traded (tradable) inputs 
that go to produce one unit of output 
Theoretically, the nonmaded mputs should 
be decomposed tmo their triable and 
primary non traded components, and dif 
ferent tn aiments accorded to both, but in 
practice such refined treatments are pre 
eluded bv lack oi data 

s In ihe case of wheat the coefficients, ate 
estimated separately for four states—L'ttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and Madhya 
Pradesh l-air Average Quality (lAQ) of 
domestic wheal, as categons^ by Food 
Corporation of Indui, is compared with US 
Hard Red Winter No 2 with ordinary pro 
uin In the case of nee; the coefficients are 
calculated for Andhra Pradesh from the 
south, Bihar and Onssa from the east. 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh from the north 
and Madhya Pradesh from the central 
region Indian ^common'(FAQ) nee is com 
pared with Thai (milled) white; five per cent 
broken The protection coc^icicnts for 
Cotton are worked out for Maharashtra, 
Gujarai, Punjab and Andhra Pradesh In 
case of Maharashtra, Hybnd-4 variety is 
compared with its like Mexican cotton, 
Gujarat’s Shankar*4/6 it compared with 
California (SM I 1/8*). Punjab’s J 34/320 
F of IS compared with Orleans/Ibxas (1*) 
and Andhra MCU S with Giza «7/69/8l 
In case of groundnut, proteaion estimates 
are for Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and 'fomtl 
Nadu 

4 The crop spcafic NPCs were calculated as 
a weighted average of the state NPCs, with 
value of the crops m the stales used as the 
wcighu 

5 Some exports of groundnut occurred in the 
1980s, but they went almost wholly to the 
Soviet Union and the other eastern Uoc 
countries, where prices of groundnut and 
groundnut oil may be substantially higher 
than in world markers. Another factor in 
these exporu may be the aocoummg mtes 
of conversions used for the inconvertible 
currencies m wdach thu trade n conducted 

6 Krueger, Schiff, and Vridcs call this the m- 
ducct protecuon effect As diicussed riiovt; 
It anses from (a) over- valuation of the cur 
rency and (b) tte compensating change m 
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7 This shows up quite clearly HI a reoem study 
on natural rubber production in India 
[Mam. IW9) Rubber production u com¬ 
petitive with Malaysian rubber only tn a 
small part of Keiala, but proiection and 
subsidies allowed production to extend into 
climatically less suitable zones 

8 In contrast to these inputs, the subsidy on 
fertiliser B accessible lo all formers and thus 
would almost certainly affect costs of 
crop production of both the average and 
marginal farmer 

9 In the case trf credit, lower mterest rates may 
not lower costs the credit may simply 
substitute for the farmer’s use of hit own 
funds, or be invested elsewhere. 

to See for example Johnson, 1971 In the 
simplest partiri equilibrium model, free 
exports are preferable lo autarky, pros ided 
the elatnci'y of demand for the luoduct is 
greater than the share of the country tn 
world exports ot the commodity, although 
some restriction of trade will lead to still 
higher benefits for the country 
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m Oilsei^s 

Within Grasp or Elusive Goal? 

K N Ninan 

This paper examines the prospects oj India realising her goal of seif-sajjiciency in oilseeds, m the light cfthU 
optimistic crop outlook for oilseeds tn 1988-89 While analysing the various policy options for India to become 
5^- reliant in this crucial sector, it suggests that the main constraint for increasing oilseeds production in Indki 
is technology. It cautions against a strategy of laying sole emphasis on the price mechanism which can only bt 
at the cost of coarse cereals, the main competitors of oilseeds and which are mostly consumed by peofde wHk 
low incomes. 



CROP forecasts for 1988-89 suggest that 
India is poised to reap a bumper harvest of 
over 15 million tonnes of oilseeds. If true, 
this vrill be an all-tune record compared to 
the last record harvest of nearly 13 miUion 
tonnes of oilseeds during 1984-85. Favoura¬ 
ble monsoons along with institutional sup¬ 
port no doubt would account for this feat 
But the moot question is: Does this repre¬ 
sent a structutid break in the production 
trends of oilseeds or is it just a freak 
phenomenon? Is the goal of vdf-sufficiency 
in edible oils and oilseeds which has been 
accorded priority in the development plans 
of the country within grasp or elusive? 

Demand-Supply Gap 

It IS indeed ironic that India which » one 
of the largest producers of oilseeds in the 
world has also become the largest importer 
of ediMe oils in the world. The import bill 
on ediUe oils which was just arouiid Rs 15 
crore in 1975-76 currently averages at over 
Rs 1,000 crore pn aimum. Between 1975-76 
to 1986-87 Incha has spent nearly Rs 7,000 
crore for importing edi^ oils. In fact it now 
ranks second in our import bill after petro¬ 
leum. This cannot go on forever without in¬ 
fecting the growth and stability of the Indian 
economy. The neoesnty for attaining seif- 
sufflcie^ in this otidal sector, therefore^ 
cannot be disputed. 

The demand for vegetable oils and fats in 
the country has been rising rapidly at over 
4 per cent per annum. But domestic mitput 
has been growing at a sluggish pace, at just 
around 2 per cent per annum, resulting in 
a big gap in the domestic market which is 
estimated at 1 to 1.5 million lonnet in terms 
of oil or about 3.5 million tonnes in terms 
of oilseeds. The National Commission on 
Agricultuie (NCA), 1976 and other agencies 
have that the demand for vegeta¬ 

ble oils by the year 2000 will range between 
8 to 10 million tonnes or mom' Sun>Iy 
projections made by the NCA indicate that 
if dw required imnsiment takes places if 
average yields of oilseeds were to increw 
to over one tonne per hectare at against the 
present average of about OA tonne per hec¬ 
tare end if ana under irrigated oilse^ were 
m increase to over 5 million hectares as 
against the pmeot lew! of 2 to 3 mdUon hec¬ 
tares, then the supply of vegetable oils may 
•a about 9.7 millhm tmnes by the year 


2000. But other studies suggest that not only 
IS the supply likely to be at a lower level but 
also the deficit which is presently around I 
to 1 S million tonnes may rise to about 2.8 
to 4 5 million tonnes by the year 2000.' The 
Planning Commission envisages the demand 
for vegetable oils to increase to about 8 
milbon tonnes by 2000 A D equivalent to 
about 26 milbon tonnes of oUsemls, that is. 
double the present level of output of around 
II to 13 million tonnes of oilseeds. For the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, the target ^ by 1990 
IS about 5 milbon tonnes of vegetable oils, 
equivalent to about 18 milbon tonnes of 
oilseeds. To reach this target India's oilseeds 
output will have to increase at about 6 5 to 
7 per cent per annum as agamst the present 
growth rate ot about 2 per cent per an¬ 
num.' Though our oilse^ output is ex¬ 
pected to rise to over IS milbon tonnes this 
year, it is important to recall that the original 
target tor this year as per the Seventh Plan 
document was tdiout 17 miUion tonnes. 

Faitors Inhibitor Growth 

It is necessary to identify the factors in¬ 
hibiting the growth of (rilseeds m India. Is 
it the lack of remunerative prices or tech¬ 
nology or are there other factors which ex¬ 
plain the slow pace of growth of oilseeds? 
The role of price in stimulaung agrkultuml 
production is well known. But in a dynamic 
setting It IS technology which is a more im¬ 
portant factor. Devdopment of cost-effective 
or high yield low cost technology can itself 
change the scenario for oilseeds. A recent 
study reveals that over the past three 
deca^ while movements in rdauve prices 
have been ravourable to oilseeds, the reverse 
is the case in respect of relative yields where 
the trends have been against oilseeds, whidi 
clearly shows that techndogy is the mtqor 
constraint.* A word of caution may be 
menuoned about a strategy which lays sole 
emphans on the price mechanism to boost 
(dIseeds ouput. Any price poli<9 favouring 
oilseeds codd oidy be at tlte cost of coarse 
cereals, which am the main oompetitort of 
oilseeds and are also mostly consumed by 
the low income peoide. Hence while solvuig 
one problem a new problem may get created 
through disincentives for producing coarse 
cereals. Moreover, the Indian experience 
shows it was (»ly when there was a techno¬ 
logical breakthimi^ that Mieat and rice 


production registered a significant inercasc; 
This will have to happen m the case of 
oilseeds also 

But there are some who contend that ptit* v 
IS the main constraint on increasing oUas^ 
production.' The pobey of importing «■- 
ble oils has been criticised on the ground ’ 
It unduly depresses domestic prices nii9 
hence a (incentive to increase oilseeds pOo 
duction. It nuqr be mentioned that Indian 
edible oil paces l»ve ruled higher than wotfd.' 
prices for several years in the recent past T 
One could easily argue that on giouiids.of ‘ 
economic efliciency and comparative advan¬ 
tage it would be brtter to import cdiMcei^ 
than support a high cost domestic eooaatqi. 
This IS. of course, not to argue the case fhf 
imports Given Iiidia’s bad etperience udft 
fo^ aid (with strings attached!) it Is: 
necessary for us to be self-suffident in an 
essentul commodity like edible oils. A sta# 
by M L Dantwaia pmnts out that the whakb 
sale price index for oilseeds (347.7> la 
198687 was dutinctly Ugher than for ceMfo 
and cotton (2763 and 1867 wspec ti velK).* 
Further, the annual rate of inocase mm 
1950-51 to 198687 in oilseed prices has Bfoa 
been higher than tiuu for other agricutamt 
commodities. The rate of increase vsw 
relatively much higher during the recant.’ 
period from 1970-71. The study fordigr' 
observed that during the last de c ad e prkn 
panty measured by the wholesale pri ce I nda t 
has moved distin^y in favour of o iis sed g ,' 
The percentage increase in procuRmeM/M9> 
port prices for Afferent crops benresiiK 
1975-76/1977-78 to 1985/86 indicaled 
the increase in support prices for dUforem 
varieties of oilseeds had been more g e n foe p k^ 
compared to increases in the support prfom 
of other agricultural commodities. OMesd 
growers, therefore, cannot complaia 
remuncrative prices not being availaM*. It 
may, however, be noted that though thceclwi 
been a secular rise in the prices of oilsasdl 
and oils, the benefit of a price rise has iMn 
more to the trader than the gnnser? U 
oilseeds cultivation is to be made more 
tractive; it is necessary to hrip olhwfe 
growers realise a better rim b the oonsuaiH 
rupee. The need for eliminating the lobM 
middlemen and speculative imerests ta ilm 
trading of oilseeds and oris, therefore; 
not be disrated. ‘Y, 

The limiutkms of relying aoWy amtlKf 
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price awcbCniem luivc beeo ttentitmed 
wito. Thourit Ac expected revenue from 
PDeeeds it an important factor behind 
liniMrs’ crop production decisions, it may 
be noted that profitability is not determin¬ 
ed by price alone but alto b> other factors 
(kiefa as yield, cost of cultivation, production 
and market risks, etc Moreover, it is well 
known that aggregate supply response ot 
agriculture to price changes is low in most 
developing countiies 

TenvARDS SPt I- Ri I lAV i 

If we observe the past performance of 
oilseeds It IS seen that area has continued to 
be the main sounc ot growth in oilseeds out¬ 
put, yield being of secondary importance * 
The prospects for attaining giowth through 
an extension of cultivated area are 
dimiiushing fast It we are to double our 
oilseeds output by the turn of the present 
century which is the goal set by our plan 
nets, then yield rates would have to be step 
ped up considerably The wide ditferences 
In current yield rates across the sutes itself 
bidicates the scope lor increasing vield levels 
Improved vaiieties of oilseeds which give 20 
to 30 per cent higher yields than present 
stiBins arc available But they don’t seem to 
have made much of an impact so far Owing 
to various production and market risks 
funners appear to be reluctant to adopt the 
improved technology because of the high in 
vestment leciuirements ui terms of tertilisers. 
pesticides and more so because o'iseeds 
cahlvation IS concentrated in high risk 
mgloiu where returns on investments ate 
uncertain Shortage of certifled quality seed 
due to constraints in large-scale multiplica¬ 
tion,* high cost of seeds due to high 
overheads, low priority given to oilseeds 
meaich and development in the country un 
tU very recently etc, are some of the reasons 
tor tlw low adoption rates of the improved 
technology 

irrigation is another input which could m- 
ctease per hectare yidd of oilseeds Yield of 
oilseeds under irrigated conditions are 
sabetantially higher (about 2 to 3 times 
Irigher) as compared to those secured under 
mtafed conditions Further oilseeds require 
kss water than other crops such as nee In 
fivBt. the water required to imgate one acre 
of area under paddy is sufOaent to irngate 
about four acres of area under groundnut 
^ tbe impact of irrigation on oilseeds 
eohivation has varied from region to le^on 
While It has had a positive influence on 
ci^vBUon in the southern states 
aad Cujarat. in the nonhem sutes the 
iptead of irngation and new agricultural 
ledmology has affected oilseeds cultivation, 
(bfmen piefcmng to switch over from 
Oiliiifirti to other lucrative cn^s such as 
POlWj wheat, sugarcane when irrigation is 
amlilaMr Rabi groundnut whidi u usually 
{•bed with imgaoon support is not suited 
Ibr Bortbem India becauae of the extreme 
(paventuKS which affect the crop’s growth. 
Bot 1 b ■oothero hnd western India labi 
ppnyiniiHfr which gives higher yields than 


kharif groundhnif is pldckig ms taMuiAi 
the coverage of nriii groundnut, including 
oilseeds in the recommended crop pattern* 
for command areas, shifting some of the ir¬ 
rigated area in favour of oilseeds are some 
suggestions worth considering In this con¬ 
text the suggestion mooted for charging ir 
ngation on a volumeinc basis (since oilseeds 
consume less water) should be seriously 
considered 

Two imporuni developments which will 
influence the future course of India’s oilseeds 
economy deserve to be mentioned One is 
the constitution of a Ibchnology Mission on 
Oilseeds by the government of India m Mas 
1986 whish auns at harnessing the best of 
production, processing and management 
technologies to accelerate self reliance in 


» 
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productioa, poar harveit and luoeessiiig 
technologic, transfer of technology and 
farm support systems, guarantee support 
prices to fanners and also support to in¬ 
dustry in the co-operative and private sector 
for processing, storage and marketing." A 
R$ 170 enne National Oilseeds Development 
Project (NODP) covering 180 districts in 17 
states IS presently under implementation. 
Another Rs 125 crore Oilseeds Production 
Thrust Mission is being implemented since 
August 1987 covenng 246 distnets in 17 
states, including ISi NODP districts. 
Though It IS still too early to assess the im¬ 
pact of the Ikchnology Mission on India’s 
oilseeds economy, it is interesting to observe 
that during 1984-85 in the pre-technology 
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'liNii^’ whm i4i per onit of the 
meieoiologicel sub^viaiooi in the country 
had normal or exceu lainfaB, oilseeds out¬ 
put peaked to 12.9S million tonnes whereas 
in 1987-U, after the advent of the 
. Hschnology Mission in spite of only 40 per 
cent of tte meteorologiGal sub-<Uvisions 
icportim normal/esceu rainfall, oilseeds 
output was of the order of around 12.4 
millkni tonnes. In 1988-89 the output is ex¬ 
pected to peak to over IS million tonnes, 
which cannot be soMy attributed to the 
pood monsoons. 

The other important development is the 
scheme to restructure the (rilseeds and edible 
(ril economy of india by bringing farmers 
together u^er Anand-type co-operative 
federations under the auspices of the Na¬ 
tional Dairy Development Board (NDDB). 
These co-operatives picKure oilseeds directly 
from its members (i e, oilseed growers), pro¬ 
vide technical input ami extension services 
for production enhancemem programmes 
and also look after all activities right from 
procurement, processing and marketing to 
final sale of piquet. In the process not only 
are farmers paid a fair price based on stan- 
daidised quality ossessmern but also the con¬ 
sumers are given a quality product at a fair 
price. As on January, 1989 there were 3000 
Anand-type oilseed co-operatives in seven 
states with a total farmer monbership of 6. 
lakh and covering an area of 13 lakh hec¬ 
tares under mlseeds spread over 14,000 
villages. It is proposed to extend the pro¬ 
gramme furthCT and cover an addition^ 12 
lakh farmers and 23 lakh hectares in nine 
states with an investment of Rs 430 crore. 
Recent studies show that farmers partici¬ 
pating in such co-operatives have btmfited 
by earning additional incoiiK of Rs 30 to 
Rs 30 per quintal of oilseeds sold, which 
clearly shows that insthutional intervention 
through mechanisms such as co-operatives, 
regulated markets can hdp oilseed growers 
realise a better share in the consumer 
rupee. 

Since m3 the Crop Insurance Scheme 
has been extended to oilseeds cultivation 
alsa The rate of premium for trilseeds has 
been fixed at oiM per cent of the amount in¬ 
sured as against 2 per cent for ftaodgtaint. 
If popularised this scheme vwxdd help cover 
the production risks faced by the oilseed 
growers. 

For the present India cannot do away with 
imporu of edible oils. Howevo; it has been 
suggi’iud that instead of impoNrting edible 
oOik we should import oOseedi since th 9 are 
not only dicaper but also thqr ooidd boieflt 
our crushing industry which is hitherto 
iroatly underutilised. One way of financing 
our imports would be to enooivage the ex- 
ports of HFS gRnmdaut, oOGakes and other 
surphie agticiiknnl oommodkieB. The policy 
of supplyiag cheap hapattedoOs at less than 
domes tic prices to the vanaspeii industry has 
been erWeiaed fay maqt Ahnost 30 to 30 per 
cent of the hnported oils Is allocaled to the 
vnaaspari IndnMfy and in turn the vanaspoti 
Industry's to maint^ an informal prfee 
flontm l tilt thr fhial pirnhnt 9inrf* ntiiiriTifff 


(refined tdl) is mostly consumed by the up¬ 
per income groups, the policy of supidying 
dwap imported ^ to the iiufaistry hu been 
questioned. Rattonalising the price structure 
of imported oils is therefore one of the sug¬ 
gestions for augmenting resources for 
oilseeds research and devdoproent. In this 
context it is gratifying to note that the 
government has lafcm a positive step in this 
direction recently by revising the price of im¬ 
ported oils to bring it closer to the domestic 
price. 

The long-term strategy to make India self- 
sufficient in its tcquiremmiU of edible oils 
should hy emphasis on technological upgca- 
dation, apan from providing suitable econo¬ 
mic incentives and institutional reforms. In¬ 
vestment In research to evolve location- 
specific, high-yidding and pest-resistani 
varieties of oilseeds should be stepped up 
considerably. Apart from increasing the 
coverage of inigated area under oilseeds it 
is also worth considering diverting some of 
our cereal area for oilseeds cultivation. For 
instance, rapeseed-mustard could be grown 
in place of ururrigated wheat which is not 
as remuneratiwe as r^ieseed-mustatd. Fur¬ 
ther, apart from extending oilseeds cultiva¬ 
tion to new areas, we should also exploit 
non-tradiciond sources of oil sudi as cotton¬ 
seed, rke-bian. If we fully exploit the poten¬ 
tial of cottonseed, rice-bran and oilseeds of 
forest/tree origin, it would be possible to 
generate an additional 2 miUion tonnes of 
oil. Oil-Falm, if popularised could be 
another important source of edible oil. lu 
per hectare oil yidd is the highest (over 
5.000 kg) as compared to other crops like 
coconut (613 kg), sunflower (273 kg), 
groundnut (201 kg) rapeseed-mustard 
(161 kg), soyabean (120 k^ and sesamum 
(82 kg).It is a ca^tal-intensive crop and 
suited only for large-scale production under 
corporate or co-opmative maiugcment. An 
odvintage is that it is not a seasonal crop 
but is produced aU-round the year atul is also 
singularly free from pests and diseases.** It 
gives a steady stream of income spanning 
own 30 years after an irutkl gestation period 
of 3 to 7 years. India is trying to popularise 
Oil-Fafan cultivation in Kemln, Andaman 
Nicobar Islands, Knsnatakn and other 
southern sutes. 

Conclusion 

The main constraint for increasing 
oilieedt production in India is technology. 
Though price is an important tool for in- 
creating agricultural production, in a 
dyiuunic setting it it technology which is a 
more important ftetor. Developrocnt of cost- 
effective m high yidd low oM technoli^ 
can itadf change the scenario for oilseeds. 

It it neceuaiy to caution dbottt a sttmegy 
of ladt»8»ote«"»P*>*»l»<”*l>4 price mecha- 
niim ftw increasing oOseedt output which 
can oidy be at the cost of course cereals, 
which are the main oompetHors of oilseeds 
and also mostly consumed by foe low in¬ 
come people. Owing to the dominance of 
private tnders and oonsidefoble speculative 
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activities in the trading of oilseeds and 
the benefit of a price rise has gone monig^; 
the trado' than the oilseed grower. The nsiMU; 
for institutional intervention fore^fe 
mechanism such as co-operatives, icgiddia^''; 
markets, in order to help oilse^ gtowifi|.V 
realise a better share in tlw consumer mpe^t? 
and also make oilseeds cultivation more 
tractive, therefore, cannot be disputed. 

If India is to realise her goal of sdli'^'r 
sufftciency in oilseeds then her strategy ter;5 
oilseeds should lay emphasis on techoo*'^ 
logical 'if^radation, apart from provkUiy ’^ 
suitable economic incentives and institus'^ 
tional reforms. ' 
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Sources of Recent Growth in Rice and 

Wheat Output 

Decpak Ahluwalia 

This paper measures the sources of growth in output in the two principal foodgrains, wheat and rice, over the 
period I970-7J to 1983-84. The mqjor producing states are considered individually as well as on the aggregate. 
The analysis is conducted in two parts. The ftr,u part analyses growth from point-to-point in the ‘peak’ years 
of foodgrain production — 1970-71, 1978-79 and 1983-84. The second part contrasts these results to the ‘trough’ 
years—1972-73 and 1979-80. 

The mqjor conclusions suggested at the aggregate level are: (a) Output differences between peak and trough 
years are primarily due to variations in yields on unirrigated land, (b) Irrigated yield increases have been a substantial 
and increasing source of growth in both rice and wheat output, especially the former, (c) In the peak years, changes 
in the area components contributed more to growth in wheat than rice. The better quality of the incentive package 
available to wheat growers might be behind this development. However, in the trough years the area components 


accounted for a greater share in the 

TO add to the knowledge of the growth! 
mechanism in Indian agriculture, an exer¬ 
cise to measure the sources of recent (1970-71 
to 1983-84)' growth in wheat and rice out¬ 
put is attempted in this paper. A state-wise 
analysis for the major producing slates is 
proposed with data which to the best of our 
knowledge has hitherto not been used for 
such purposes. 

Two methods of analysis have generally 
been emplt^vd in identifying the sources of 
growth in Indian agriculture One decom> 
poses time series data on agricultural out¬ 
put to obtain the contributions made by 
growth in crop area and iiTyield levels. Tlie 
other uses pr^uetton function analysis to 
work out the contributions of different in¬ 
puts like fertilisers, labour, mechanisation, 
etc, to variations in output. This paper works 
within the framework of the first 
methodology but extends it to account for 
differences in irrigated and unirrigated 
acreage. 

The rest of the paper is divided into four 
sections. Section 1 lays down the 
methodology for measuring sources of 
growth; Section II deals with the dau and 
results on rice and wheat for the ‘peak’ 
foodgrain production years, i e, 1970-71, 

1978- 79 and 1983-84; Section III analyses the 
same for the ’trough’ years, 1972-73 and 

1979- 80. Section IV ends with the 
GOiKlusions. 

1 

Methodology 

Output growth in each crop is decompos¬ 
ed into four components: growth due to 
chaoges in (i) new area brought under culti- 
vatioa, (U) iMft from unirrigaied to irri^ted 
smsi, W irrigated yields, and (iv) unirrigated 
yM^ The underlying liypothesis is that all 
new area brought under cultivation is 
evaluated at the unirrigated yidd levels. It 
needs to be recognised that new area here 
need not imply hhheito unused area alone; 
it can dio be a switch in area from some 
- oihtr crap. The present eMerdse sedts to dif-. 

beta^ this additional land 


growth of rice than wheat. 

brought under cultivation and a switch from 
unirrigated to irrigated land under the same 
crop. 

O = Tbial ouipui; Qj = Irrigated output: 
‘Q, = Unirrigated output; A, Irrigated 
area; A, - Unirrigated area; L = Total 
area cultivated. 

Q • Q, + Qz 

* A,{Q,/A,) -f Aj(Q/Aj) 
dQ.dA,(Q,/A,)+dAj(Qj/Aj)+A,d(Q,/Al) 
+ A^ d(Qj/Aj) 

=dA,(Q,/A,)-^(dL-dA,)^QJ/AJ)-^ 

A, d(Q,/A,)-|.A,d(Qj/A2). 

=dL (Q,/.\) + dA, (Q,/A, -Qj/Aj) 

4- A, d(Q,/A,)-i-Ajd(Q/Ap .. .(1) 

^ dL Qj L + IQ/Q 

Q L Q A, A, 

-(Q,/Q) (A/Aj)] 

4- d(Q./A.> Q, -I- d{Q^A^ Q, 
(Q,/A,) Q (Q,/Aj) Q 

On the RHS of equation (1) the flrst com¬ 
ponent measures increase in new area 
weighted by unirrigated yidd as per our- 
assumption ihat all new area brought under 
cultivation is unirrigated. The second cat¬ 
ches change in irrigated area weighted by the 
yidd differeniiai between irrigated and un- 
irrigated land. This component can therefore 
be interpreted as representing the grov. th due 
to transfer from unirrigated to irrigated land 
The third and fourth components measure 
growth due to changes in yields on irrigated 
and unirrigated lands weighted by their 
respective acreage. 

II 

Analysis for ’Peak' Yean 

The mujor producing states are analysed 
individually as wdl as on the aggregate. The 
period 1970-71 to 1983-84 is broken up into 
two—1970-71 to 1978-79 and 1978-79 to 
1983-84 and compounded mtes of growth 
from point-to-point are studied. The ra-- 


tionale behind choosing these years was (a) 
1983-84 represented the latest year for wh^ 
all necessary data was available, (b) all three 
years were ‘peak’ years in foodgrains pro¬ 
duction with growth rates from one to the ■ 
other closely paralleling the tiend rate over 
the whole period. 

Rice 

Thirteen states, cumulatively accountinf 
for over 90 per cent of total rice output in. 
the country, are considered. Data on output, 
area and yields is presented in Annexure I. 
Some comments are in order on its compUn-. 
tion since the data has been sparingly used!' 
Earlier studies of this nature have generally 
relied on data gathered from the cos) of ' 
cultivation studies. For our purposes this 
source is inadequate because of the limited 
coverage of th^ studies. 

Total rice output, total acreage sown and. 
yields on irrigat^ and unirrigated land were 
directly available on a sute-wise basis for 
each of the three crop seasons—autumn, 
winter and summer, from the agricultunl 
Ministry’s publication—Amr am/ Produc¬ 
tion of Principal Crops in India. There were 
a few missing observations on the yield, 
numbers; these had to be filled in by rely*' 
ing on values available on the state for othtt 
yean and performance of neighbouring and 
similar states in the year under considen-* 
tion. This data is however inadequate slnet 
we require separate area and output numben 
for the irrigated and unirrigated segments. 

Of the three seasons, autumn, winter and 
summer, it is only the firu two which are . 
quantitatively important. While in some., 
states the major portion of the rice ciop 
comes in autumn (e g, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra), in others (like Orissa and- 
Assam) the main harvest is reported fbr 
winter. Autumn plus winter together repre *", 
'sent the kharif season and this is the main! 
rice-growing season. Summer can be drojp*-: 
ped from the analysis without much loss o^. 
generality. 

. The thrust of the analyria i* to work wi^ 
one set of figures each for Irrigated and noM! 



itf^ued acTMge for the khanf season Ibtal 
|ita sown was added up for autumn and 
winter However the proportion of irngated 
io eultivatcd area is reported only for the 
whole year The breakup between irrigated 
and unirrigated land tor the kharit season 
was derived using this proportion, the 
underlying assumption being that the 
pcttentage ot area irrigated in the khanf 
season was the same as the annual percen 
tage A set ot ‘representative* khanf yield 
lewis were denved by weighting the reported 
autumo and winter yields by their respec 
live outputs The area numbers were then 
mulnplied by the set of khanf yields to ob 
tam the corresponding irrigated and un> 
imgaied output levels To check tor con 
gistency. this denved total output (i t, out 
put fnm irrigated plus unirrigated land) was 
compared to the directly available figures on 
^total output Ihc results are shown in An 
nexure I as the ratios of denved total out 
put to actual total output While a perfect 
match between the two sets (i e. ratio - I) 
was obtained for a lew observations the 
devutions in the rest were within accepuble 
limits (all between 0 0 Repetition of the 
exercise including the summer figures did 
Dot make any significant ditference to the 
^ ratios, so the autumn plus winter group was 
adhered to The reason for the less than 
perfect result seems to lie in the unreliabili¬ 
ty of the reported irrigated and umrngated 
yiekl levels, as has been noticed before by 
other reseag;hers However the present ex¬ 
ercise makes some headway in jtig^uig with 
thew figures rather than just dismissing 
them outright on account of their 
inaccuracies 

Thus all the necessary data on output, 
area and yields was compiled and the 
methodology outhned earlier to track down 
the sources of growth in output was applied 
to it The results are presented in Ikbie I 

It may be noted that a sutistical 
discrepancy exists, that is, the sum of the 
four component terms on the RHS does not 
always add up to the LHS This is due to 
two reasons 

0) the inaccuracies in the data available 
(mainly on yield levels), as can be seen 
from the ratios of denved to actual 
output 

(ii) the choice of whether base year or 
terminal year weights should be used on 
the component terms on the RHS In 
the results shown above base year 
weights have been used 

While the first problem has to be lived 
with, the second can be investigated further 
and consequently the exercise was repeated 
tidiig terminal year weights Although the 
Bumbers differed slightly between the two 
acts of lesulu the basK pattern remained the 
liflM. Sex only the base year weighted results 
are shown here 

For the period Id70 71 to 1978-79, total 
growth in output for all states taken together 
was 18 per cent pa Seventy per cent of this 
ceidd be explained by the increase in both 
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the yields (45 per cent on inigated and 25 
per coil on unirrigated iawQ while 23 per 
cent was due to an increase in new area 
brought under cultivation Since total 
acreage did not rise as much, this suggests 
some switch from other crops to ricc Only 
12 per cent of growth was accounted for bv 
a shift from unirrigated to irrigated land 
(The surplus of 5 per cent is due to statistical 
discrepancy) 

Point to-point growth from 19'’8 79 to 
1983-84 IS lower than in the earlier penod- 
now 2 2 per cent pa Ninety per cent (up 
from 70 per cent in the earlier pieriod) of this 
growth IS accounted lor by increases in both 
the yields (50 per cent on irrigated and 40 
per cent on uniirigated land) This is a 
reflection ot more extensive use ot HYV and 
tertiiiscrs, especially on the unirrigaicd 
acreage I he contribution of the new area 
component is down to 8 pcs cent from 21 


per cent, suggesting that the switcli 
cultivation (him other crops had liowNl 
down Orowih due to shift from uninigMad 
to irrigated land plays a negligible (3 per 
cent) part 

Among the mam states, there are negative 
vigns on growth in output m Bihar and Ihmil 
Nadu for the period 1978-79 to 1983-84 and 
Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal for the 
penod 1970 7| to 1978-79 This is because 
in these states the ‘peak* years in foodgram 
production did not correspond to the alt- 
Indiaipeak’years Instead of l%3-84 produc¬ 
tion peaked in Tamil Nadu in ini-82 and 
in Bihar in 1980-81 In Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal production peaked m 1977-78 
instead of 1978 79 Consequently, to get a 
clearer picture of the growth process in these 
viatcv, the dcconiposilion methodology was 
applied to tbcir individual ‘peak-to-peak’ 
years I he results are given m Table 2 


Tabu 1 Sui atbsui oaowiii oi Oi iii i or Rici PlskYcars 
_(fly cent per aiumm) 



ROO 

Ouipui 


ROCt 
New Aree 

4 

KUO 

frnsf 

Aie,i 

4 

R(Xi 

Irrigated 

Yield 

4- 

ROO 
Unimga 
ted Yield 

Suiiilical 

Discre 

pancy 

AP 

4 21 


J97U-71 Ui 1978 
043 + 046 

79 

4- 

148 

4- 

008 

-027 

Assam 

1II 

— 

148 

-4 

0 26 

4 

006 

4 

004 

072 

Bihar 



0 72 

♦ 

0 37 

« 

024 

4- 

173 

063 

Haryana 

1308 

— 

S 19 

4 

193 

4 

407 


010 

179 

Karnataka 

0 35 

- 

-08/ 

4 

U21 

4 

2 43 

4- 

060 

-161 

toala 

-046 


138 

4 

U26 

4 

162 

4- 

013 

-084 

MP 

048 

at 

1 12 

4 

0 30 

4- 

-060 

4 

071 

060 

Maharashtra 

329 

- 

109 

+ 

UOS 

■4 

050 

4 

132 

034 

Orissa 

087 


-0 39 

4 

003 

4 

077 

4* 

0 74 

020 

Punjab 

2061 

s 

940 

-4- 

3 89 

4- 

613 

4 

-016 

135 

TN 

0 59 

ss 

019 

+ 

023 

4 

120 

4 

017 

-120 

UP 

650 

s 

190 

f 

027 

4 

120 

4 

282 

0 32 

WB 

-045 

K 

098 


004 

4 

0 36 

4- 

042 

-040 

Total 

279 

- 

064 

+ 

0 35 

4- 

126 

4- 

068 

-015 

AP 

322 

ac 

1978-79 to 19e3-M 
024 ♦ 026 4 

270 

4 

019 

-017 

Assam 

309 

— 

0 52 

+ 

055 


074 

4- 

249 

-012 

Bihar 

-2 03 

— 

2 3S 

4- 

016 

+ 

118 

4- 

001 

-070 

Haryana 

158 

s. 

159 

4 

1 39 

4- 

021 

4- 

OOS 

-166 

Kamauka 

118 

s 

115 

4- 

0 39 

4 

-078 

4 

084 

-042 

Kerala 

-057 

— 

106 

4 

018 

4 

048 

4- 

140 

-156 

MP 

616 

ss 

052 

+ 

008 

4 

168 

4 

400 

-Oil 

Maharashtra 

222 

m 

019 

4 

004 

4 

079 

4* 

128 

001 

OruH 

258 

as 

029 

+ 

001 

+ 

166 

4- 

140 

-020 

Punjab 

800 

m 

244 

-4- 

493 

4- 

051 

+ 

014 

-002 

TN 

409 

s 

204 


086 

4- 

024 

4 

-043 

-iOl 

UP 

258 

*- 

071 

♦ 

065 

4- 

001 

4 

067 

054 

WB 

409 

SB 

187 

+ 

-001 

4- 

220 

4 

275 

-273 

Total 

221 

S 

018 


006 

+ 

145 

+ 

115 

-043 


Tabi s 2 Sot at Fs or Growth of Ol rnn or Kk i in Somi STArFs bctwfen ‘Peak-id-Pfak* 
_Yfars _(fly cent per muium) 



ROC 

Output 

BS 

ROO ROO 

New Area f Trnsf + 
Am 

ROO 

Irngated 

Yield 

4 

ROO 
Unimga- 
ted Yield 

Statistical 

Dncre- 

pancy 

MP 

2 31 


1970-71 toJ9n-7g 
090 + 023 4 

016 

■f 

106 

-004 

WB 

207 

SB 

071 4 004 4 

106 

4 

195 

-1 69 

MP 

157 

asr 

1977-78 to 19t8-M 

0 83 4 0 22 4 

027 

+ 

096 

-0.TI 

WB 

002 

ae 

-101 016 4 

127 

+ 

042 

-OJO 

Bihar 

0 51 


197B.79 .19«ll« 
-006 - 003 4 

143 

4 

031 

-1.12 

TN 

040 


197B-79 10 nn-tt 

-1 39 - as? 4 

026 

4 

a43 

1.79 
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TA«^ 3-S0UW«OP0l«)W™OFOUTPUTOfR,CEW™t 


Punjab 


(IVr cent per annum) 



ROG 

Output 

ROO 

= New Area 

+ 

ROG 

■ftnsf 

Area 

+ 

ROG 

Irrigated 

Yield 

ROG 

4 Unirnga 
led Yield 

Statistical 

Discre 

pancy 

1970 71 to 
1977-78 

195 

* 042 


0 23 


0 88 

1 070 

0 27 

1978-79 to 
IMS 84 

175 

=> -003 

4 

-01 

+ 

129 

4 126 

067 


Tabus 4 Sources of Growth of Output of Wheat, Peak Years 

(fler cent per annum) 



ROG 


ROG 


ROG 


ROG 


ROG 

Statistical 


Output 

- 

New Area + 

Trnsf 

4 

Irrigated 

+ 

Unirnga 

Discie 






Area 


Yield 


ted Yield 

panev 




1970-71 to 1978-79 





Bihar 

894 

- 

3 45 

+ 

151 

+ 

03 

4 

099 

268 

Gujarat 

299 

* 

0 34 

+ 

0 78 

+ 

1 70 

+ 

010 

007 

Haryana 

4 78 

S= 

215 

+ 

160 

+ 

12 ! 

4 

-005 

-013 

MP 

3 91 

s 

101 

4 

1 48 

4 

on 

1 - 

2 47 

1 16 

Maharashtra 

979 

- 

297 

4 

173 

+ 

1 37 

4 

153 

2 20 

Punjab 

467 

- 

116 

+ 

ISO 

t 

187 

+ 

0 02 

012 

Rajasthan 

495 

s: 

219 

f 

211 

+ 

0 51 

4 

042 

0 28 

UP 

511 

ss 

204 

4 

l^'S 

F 

119 

4 

0 32 

Oil 

Ibtal 

5 10 

* 

151 

4- 

215 

4 

0 88 

4 

0 43 

014 




1978-79 to 1983-84 





Bihar 

330 

— 

066 

1 

0 27 

-f 

4 59 

4 

0 05 

2 28 

Gujarat 

6 49 

“ 

122 

4 

3 45 

4 

211 

4 

-0 27 

003 

Haryana 

5 58 

- 

206 

+ 

228 

4 

09S 

4 

022 

007 

MP 

442 


001 

+ 

111 

4 

119 

4 

1 82 

0 30 

Maharashtra 

3 71 

s: 

004 

+ 

0 85 

* 

2 79 

4 

102 

091 

Punjab 

4 89 

- 

120 

4 

167 

4 

177 

4 

021 

004 

Rajasthan 

369 

s 

103 

+ 

105 

4 

102 

4 

014 

044 

UP 

706 

an 

195 

+ 

125 

f 

3 32 

4 

043 

012 

Total 

5 49 


108 

4 

166 

4 

240 

4 

048 

on 


Tabi f 5 Sources of Growth of Output of Whfat and Rk. i Trooc h Years 

(A>r cent per annum) 

ROG ROC ROG ROG ROO Statistical 

Output - New Area + TVnsf + Inigaied + Unirriga Di«cre 
Area Yield ted Yield pancy 


Rire 

imS-TS to 197WW 


AP 

470 

— 

066 

4 

112 

4 

346 

4 

000 

-0 54 

Assam 

-190 

& 

042 

4 

005 

4 

044 

4 

009 

203 

Bihar 

293 


103 

4 

009 

4 

1 20 

4 

109 

1 76 

Haryana 

1071 

- 

4 58 

4 

406 

4 

159 

4 

012 

0S9 

Karnataka 

334 

- 

104 

4 

021 

4 

178 

4 

on 

043 

Kerala 

-121 

S 

139 

4 

192 

4 

OlH 

4 

0 33 

159 

MP 

-7 22 

- 

056 

4 

019 

♦ 

0 77 

4 

719 

001 

Maharashtra 

13 44 

— 

159 


017 


2 75 

f 

8 49 

0 4S 

Onssa 

-4 36 


110 

4 

001 

4 

047 

4 

-2 93 

014 

Punjab 

17 99 


999 

4 

3 93 

4 

3 32 

4 

-0 26 

101 

TN 

073 

- 

026 

4 

020 

4 

001 


018 

04s 

UP 

-348 

- 

1<3 


050 


0 71 

4 

3 85 

095 

WB 

062 

SB 

-044 

4 

004 

f 

088 

h 

0 24 

0 02 

Ibtal 

061 


0 73 

4 

041 


0 61 

4 

095 

019 


Whtat 

1972-73 to 1979-W 


Bihar 

-702 

a: 

-446 

4 

019 

4 

0 86 

i 

or 

I 34 

Gnjarat 

1205 

- 

4 24 

+ 

8 81 

4 

2 25 

f 

0 37 

2 89 

Haryana 

5 67 


134 

4 

100 

4 

2 50 

4 

008 

092 

MP 

-083 


-089 

+ 

008 

4 

0 36 

♦ 

0 24 

0 14 

Mahaiadiira 

22 08 

- 

1490 

+ 

4 71 

4 

19 87 

4 

18 36 

35 76 

Punjab 

5 67 


157 


094 

4 

2 81 

4 

0 22 

013 

Rniasthan 

636 

s 

363 

+ 

2 53 

4 

0 27 

4 

009 

002 

UP 

401 

SB 

188 

4 

156 

4 

0 52 

4 

0 55 

0 61 

Sub Tbial 

3 83 

- 

117 

f 

ISO 

4 

1 11 

4 

024 

0 29 


The regional-state level pKture suggests. 
(0 Rising >idds on both irrigated and un- 
irngated acreage, espeaally the latter, 
are an increasing souice of growth m 
the eastern and central states of Assam, 
Bihar Madhva Pradesh and West 
Bengal I hese are states which depend 
heavily on the monsoon for a good out¬ 
put, and a peak to peak analysis would 
be expected to show unirrigated yields 
explaining a sizeable share of thei*- out¬ 
put growth The signs on the area com¬ 
ponents suggest a switch out of nee 
cultivation in West Bengal in both 
penods, Orissa in the first and Bihar 
m the second period 

(ii) Towards the north, Punjab and 
Harvana registered very high growth 
rates of output in the first period, which 
can partly be explained by the low base 
they started from Growth in Punjab 
was still high in the second period, 
though Haryana’s had tapered off The 
contrast from the eastern region was 
that the area components were large, 
and over the two penods, an increas¬ 
ing source of growth This was true of 
both new area brougl' under rice 
cultivauon (w hich was mainly a switch 
from other crops into ncc) and the shift 
from cultivation on unirngated to ir¬ 
rigated land Uttar Pradesh showed the 
same trend only here uiuirigatcd yields 
weic an important source of growth 
too which IS understandable since here 
unlike as in Punjab and Haryana, a 
major part (70 per cent in 1983 84) of 
the rue crop is still grown on unir¬ 
ngated land 

(ill) Towards the south output growth was 
verv small in Tamil Nadu, KarnaMka 
and Kerala (negative in the last one) 
Only Andhra Pradesh showed a healti^ 
growth (over 3 per cent pa) over both 
periods and this was pnmarily because 
of rising yields on,irrigated land In 
Kerala a shift out of nee cultivation is 
suggested in both penods, in Karnataka 
this shift out was limited to the first 
period while in Ihmil Nadu it occurred 
in the second period 
To gam additional insight, the question 
was asked —what would the aggregate pic 
ture look like if the high achievers such as 
Haryana and Punjab were excluded from the 
analysis^ The answer is a sharp fall in the 
aggregate growth rate of output and this due 
to a decrease in the contnbuuon of both new 
and transferred area as wdl as irrigated 
yields The new aggregate equations are 
reproduced in Table 3 and the notable dif¬ 
ference between them and the earlier ones 
IS the larger contribution of unirngated 
Yields in both the periods (36 per cent SO per 
cent versus 24 per cent 40 per cent in the 
earlier analysis including Punjab and 
Harvana) The success of the technology ex 
tension programme in raising both the yields 
IS again brought out by the comparison bet¬ 
ween the equations for the two periods 
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Wh en You Are Taxed 
For Being Literate- 



Liter;\cyMustBe 
_Harmful To The Nation. 


It IS ••.m imposilioti im 
knowledge and would virtually 
amount to a burden imposed on a 
man for being literate and tor 
being conscious of his duty as a 
cihzcn to inform him.selt about 
the world around " 

That IS what the Supreme Court 
said in 1984 as it reduced a Rs 850 
per tonne duty Icy led on the 
import of newsprint by the 
Government 111 Rs 550 per tonne 
Now the Government 
newsprint mills have hiked 
newsprint prices by as mut h as 
40 per cent, and the duly on 
glared newspnnt has been 
increased by 7-fold 
While some welcome 
concessions hai v *• ’ granted to 

smallandmedium net spapers, 
the rest whoacoiunt loi more than 
80% of newspnnt consun otion 
still bear the crippling burden. 

The implications spell 
themselves out • increased cost, 
increased prices ot publications, 
increased advertising tanffs, 
mounting financial pressure on the 
newspaper industry. A pressure 
that retards growth, c urtailing 


coverage and reach Doubtless, 
the burden tor Ivirig literate is 
becoming heavier 

livery citi/en has the nght to 
'free' knowk-dge, mtormation, 
stimulation and entertainment. 
The press is their only 
iiidcpendeni and aftordable 
source. It is the heart ot a 
democrat y, the liie- blood of 
political and siicial intercourse In 
a country like India, with its 
multifarious cultures, religions 
and languages, it is the press 
which reflects the diversity. It is 
the symbol of freedom, the voia.' 
of the people, the .safety valve for 
hotlled-lip emotions. As long as it 
is neither state-controlled, nor 
muz/led. 

Now the Government has pot 
It under severe (inancial stiain, 
even as it has unleashed resources 
to expand the official media 

All this will extract a heavy co.st. 
And it is not the newspaper 
industry that will suffer the final 
cut. It is the democratic spirit of 
the country that will fray; the 
tenets of our founding fathers 
that will flounder. That price will 
be paid by the people. 


The Nation s Loss Cannot Be The Governments Gain. 

Issued in the interest of the Nation by the Indian Newspaper Society 
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Tb sum up, between the two periods 
1970-71 to 1978 79 and 1978 79 to 1983 84, 
on an aggregate level, the picture which 
comes across is a rise in the share of both 
the Yield levels in explaining output growth 
1n the later penod vis a vis the earlier one 
This seems to be the result of the extension 
of ‘modern’ technotog> comprising HYV 
fertilisers, et al, which really took off in the 
second period through research, training and 
visiting programmes and other measures 
One interesting result which shows up is the 
substantial contribution ot rising Yields on 
unirrigated land 1 his development, brought 
about by the use of new senl varieties on 
land where water is not assured, has added 
to ihe instability in rice pioduction in the 
counttv In a drought year, a large fall in pro 
duce from the unirrigated awreage mas be 
expected This point is further investigated 
in Section HI where the sources of growth 
in two drought years—1972 '’3 and 
1979 80 -are studied 

Whf \t 

Light ’tatiseiimulativciv accounting for 
over 93 per cent of the total production of 
wheat in the countrv ite considered Data 


on output area and yields is presented in 
Annexure 2 

Total output and area figures were directly 
available as were the irrigated and un 
irrigated yields from the \rea and Pnidui 
non of Principal C rops in India Since there 
IS only one season for wheat the problem 
of dciiving one set of yield figures from 
manv as in the ease of rice was not en 
countered As in the iice study there weic 
a few missing observations esn yields— 
Mahaiashtra in 1970 71 and Bihar in 
1983 84 These were filled in by informed 
guesswork as before When the coircspon 
ding irrigatcd/unirngatcd area and vield 
figures were multiplied and the results 
summed up tor eich ot the years under con 
sidciation the output thus derived did not 
match up exawt'v with the reported actual 
total oi'tpiii This cm be seen by the dcriv 
ed to actual ouiput ratios in the annexure 
I his goes to further substantiate the mac 
curacies mentioned eatlier in the ofticiallv 
repotted yield tmures tor irrigated umr 
rigated dlitagc However, the ratios were not 
so far off as to be unworkable with Applica 
tion of the methodology outlined earlier 
gave the results shown in lable 4 


Base year weighting scheme was used in 
the component terms un the RHS As in die 
rice study, the sum of the component ternu 
did not add up to the 1 HS due to the m- 
accuracKs in the data and choice of weights 
used I se of terminal year weights y,elded 
slighilv different numbers but the pattern re¬ 
mained the same 

In the period 1970 71 to 1978 79, at the 
aggregate level output «nw at the rate of S I 
pet cent pa 1 hirty pei cent c>t this increase 
can be accounted tor bv growth in new area 
brought under wheat cultivation and 42 per 
cent by the shift trom unirrigated to irrigated 
land 1 he cumulative share of the two yidds 
in explaining output growth is only about 
2S per cent (P per cent on irrigated and 8 
{Set cent on unirngated land) This is m con¬ 
trast to the results for nee where the relative 
conttihutions ot the area and yield com¬ 
ponents were the other wav around One 
plausible explanation for this is that the 
ciuality of incentives (price, input subsidies, 
irrigation facilities ma'-keting etc) offered 
to wheat cultivators weie not available to noe 
growers thus encouraging an area swatch 
from the cultivation of other crops to wheat 
I iirther this incentive structure combined 
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4rci irrigsled 

Alt t 1 niingatcd 

Derived Irrigated Output 

Derived Untiiigaied Ouiput 



(IXX) heels) 



(000 heels) 



(m ions) 



(ni ions) 



1970 •’ 

1 1978 ■'9 

1983 84 

1970 71 

197S 79 

1983 84 

1970 71 

1978 79 

1983 84 

I9'0 71 

1978 7U 

1983 84 

AP 

2606 

2803 

2871 

138 

169 

177 

3‘’1 

3 28 

618 

Oil 

OIS 

021 

Assam 

ssa 

746 

322 

1418 

1462 

1747 

0 39 

0 86 

066 

1 30 

1 3S 

196 

Bifiar 

1|S3 

1920 

1389 

4041 

339'’ 

323S 

110 

196 

191 

3 03 

3 24 

2 93 

Haryana 

23S 

421 

509 

34 

12 

24 

042 

108 

1 30 

0 04 

004 

004 

Karnataka 

6S8 

603 

644 

402 

l<9 

393 

1 14 

140 

143 

0 49 

0S2 

065 

Kerala 

434 

2?1 

253 

343 

t72 

399 

0'7 

0 3/ 

0 43 

048 

064 

061 

MP 

618 

820 

866 

3766 

4001 

4081 

0 80 

0,3 

1 76 

299 

296 

3 82 

Maharashtra 

313 

388 

357 

1036 

1081 

1126 

047 

0 61 

0 63 

1 30 

1 55 

176 

Orissa 

1340 

1119 

1137 

2996 

3088 

3011 

1 33 

1 33 

1 ■'6 

2 83 

3 f7 

3 38 

Punjab 

358 

1014 

1462 

32 

38 

19 

064 

4 03 

449 

004 

004 

003 

TN 

2384 

2313 

2180 

256 

198 

137 

4 41 

3 21 

4 SI 

0 28 

0 28 

014 

UP 

737 

1116 

1498 

3676 

4028 

3851 

0 77 

1 81 

2 41 

2 94 

4 23 

4 24 

WB 

1302 

1241 

US'* 

3467 

3083 

3615 

163 

183 

2 SO 

3 29 

3 10 

4 59 

Total 

12663 

14931 

15125 

21624 

21608 

21855 

17 38 

23 64 

29 59 

1911 

2124 

24 35 


Yield Irngated Yield Unirngated Actual total Output (Derived lotgJ Output/ 

_ _ __(kg/hect) _ _(m tons) Aciua l Tot al Outpu t) 



1970 71 

1978 79 

1983 84 

1970 71 

1978 19 

1983 84 

1970 71 

Wb *9 

1983 84 

1970 71 

1978 79 

1983 84 

AP 

1423 

1885 

2154 

683 

862 

1193 

181 

5 3 

6 21 

100 

102 

103 

Assam 

1133 

1150 

1260 

920 

924 

1120 

195 

213 

248 

0 97 

104 

105 

Bihar 

950 

1021 

1200 

7S0 

901 

900 

407 

S44 

491 

101 

096 

0 98 

Haryana 

1774 

2520 

2550 

1285 

1400 

1500 

046 

123 

1 33 

lOO 

091 

too 

Kaniataka 

1731 

2329 

2214 

1209 

1439 

1664 

1 77 

1 82 

193 

0 92 

106 

108 

Kerala 

1305 

1677 

1797 

1387 

1355 

1521 

1 II 

107 

104 

0 94 

094 

102 

MP 

1301 

1039 

1458 

793 

739 

935 

37 

3 56 

48 

102 

107 

106 

Maharashtra 

1350 

1575 

1806 

1250 

1429 

1561 

166 

215 

24 

103 

100 

100 

Onssa 

1010 

1205 

1550 

945 

1025 

1124 

3 91 

419 

4 76 

lO’ 

108 

108 

Punjab 

1799 

2992 

3070 

1259 

ton 

1726 

069 

309 

4 54 

099 

099 

100 

TN 

1850 

2071 

2098 

liOO 

1404 

906 

5 21 

<46 

4 43 

0 X) 

100 

106 

UP 

1050 

1621 

1623 

800 

1049 

1100 

36 

596 

6 77 

101 

10! 

098 

WB 

1270 

1475 

2020 

949 

1004 

1270 

5 61 

5 41 

661 

OfiS 

091 

107 

Wtd Average 

1389 

1717 

1956 

884 

983 

1114 

37 55 

46 81 

52 21 

0 98 

too 

103 
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Annesure 2 

Wm(at 


MxC\Tn|%\cd Area Derived Irrigated Output Derived Unirrigated Output 

\tlWl^eci 4 ) _ (000 hci-t5 )__ (tn tons) __ (m tons) 



1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

Bihar 

672 

1298 

1469 

644 

307 

422 

0.77 

1.55 

2.51 

0.53 

0.50 

0.42 

>Guiaru 

JJO 

378 

516 

247 

241 

225 

0.63 

0.89 

1.39 

0.15 

0.16 

0.13 

i Haryana 

914 

1320 

1686 

215 

162 

98 

1.97 

3.20 

429 

028 

0.20 

0.15 

;mp 

521 

980 

1274 

2882 

2804 

2506 

0.77 

1.50 

2.23 

1.69 

2.21 

2.28 

1 Maharashtra 

263 

484 

574 

619 

702 

609 

0.20 

0.48 

0.74 

0.25 

0.35 

0.35 

Purtiab 

1942 

2512 

2919 

3.57 

227 

206 

4.65 

7.09 

9.03 

0.42 

0.27 

0.33 

;ita)asthan 

1003 

1544 

1781 

475 

448 

378 

I.Sl 

2.45 

2.99 

0.36 

0.41 

0.36 

,UP 

3996 

5928 

7129 

1911 

1284 

1399 

5.94 

9.96 

14.45 

1.78 

1.34 

1.75 

Tbtal 

9641 

14444 

17348 

7350 

6375 

5843 

16.45 

27.10 

37.64 

5.46 

3.44 

5.77 











Wheat Ratios 



Irrigated Yield 

Unirrigaied Yield 

Ibtal Actual Output 

(Derived Total Output/ 



(kg/hect) 



(fc8/hect) 



(m tons) 


Actual Ibtal Output) 


1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-7J 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1970-71 

1978-79 

1983-84 

ilMhar 

1149 

1196 

1709 

819 

988 

1000 

1.26 

2.5 

2.94 

1.03 

0.82 

1.00 

fChijarat 

1919 

2342 

2694 

614 

646 

383 

0.94 

1.19 

1.63 

0.84 

0.87 

0.93 

'Haryana 

2160 

2421 

2346 

1291 

1248 

1492 

2.34 

3.4 

4.46 

0.96 

1.00 

1.00 

MP 

1484 

1527 

1753 

586 

789 

910 

2.59 

3.52 

4.37 

0.95 

1.05 

1.03 

jMeharashtra 

773 

982 

1288 

400 

498 

371 

0.43 

0.95 

1.14 

1.00 

0.87 

0.95 

Punjab 

2394 

2821 

3093 

1181 

UOS 

1597 

S.15 

7.42 

9.42 

0.98 

0.99 

0.99 

ftaiMhan 

1303 

1584 

1681 

761 

909 

956 

1.95 

2.87 

3.44 

0.96 

0.99 

0.98 

VP 

1487 

1681 

2027 

933 

1040 

1249 

7.69 

11.46 

16.12 

1.00 

0.99 

1.00 

'9ftd average 

1707 

1876 

2170 

743 

853 

987 

22.37 

33.31 

43.52 

0.98 

0.98 

1.00 


^iSoweiK Area and Production of Principal Crops in India, Ministry of Agriculture, various issues. 


Annexure 3 

Kharu Ricr 

(WO hectares) 



Area irrigated 

Area Unirrigated 

Yield Irrigated 

Yield Unirrigaied 


1972-73 

1979-80 

1972-73 

1979-80 

1972-73 

1979-80 

1972-73 

1979-80 

-AP 

2071 

2350 

132 

153 

1410 

1809 

500 

500 

Assam 

684 

708 

1340 

1386 

1200 

1109 

900 

910 

Whar 

1544 

1655 

3078 

3392 

1021 

806 

771 

669 

’Haryana 

263 

465 

28 

44 

1716 

1921 

875 

750 

Karnataka 

590 

633 

331 

388 

1729 

2085 

1182 

1145 

fitoala 

452 

219 

322 

469 

1792 

1826 

1278 

1365 

^^MP 

669 

811 

3910 

3959 

952 

729 

643 

337 

. Maharashtra 

331 

359 

946 

1099 

800 

1343 

480 

1187 

’rt^ssa 

1056 

1069 

3237 

2905 

1041 

929 

875 

664 

'PUtrjab 

436 

1127 

39 

40 

2058 

2625 

1466 

1071 

TN 

2571 

2663 

215 

207 

2035 

2033 

1185 

901 

UP 

839 

1096 

3531 

3953 

1050 

871 

550 

344 

Wb 

1380 

1335 

3427 

3316 

1301 

1541 

971 

996 

'Ibtal 

12886 

14491 

20536 

21310 

1428 

1548 

772 

666 


Deri^ Irrigated 
Output 

DerivedUnirri- 
gau« Output 

Actual Output 
(tn tons) 



(m tons) 

i(m tons) 



Output/Actual 








Ibtal Output) 


1972-73 

1979-80 

197273 

1979-80 

1972-73 

1979-80 

1972-73 

1979-80 

AP 

2.92 

4.25 

0.07 

0.08 

3.06 

4.22 

0.98 

1.03 

.Assam 

0.82 

0.78 

1.21 

1.26 

2.10 

1.84 

0.96 

1.11 

Bihar 

1.58 

1.33 

2.37 

2.27 

4.37 

3.54 

0.90 

1.02 

Haryana 

0.43 

0.89 

0X12 

0.03 

0.46 

0.94 

1.03 

0 .M 

'.Karmuka 

1.02 

1 J2 

0.39 

0A4 

1.56 

1.96 

0.91 

0.90 

Kerala 

0.81 

0.40 

0.41 

0.64 

1.19 

1.09 

1.03 

0.96 

rMP 

0.64 

0.59 

221 

1.33 

3.08 

1.83 

1.02 

1.05 

''Maharashtra 

0.26 

0.48 

OAS 

1.30 

0.74 

1.79 

0.97 

1.00 

^Orissa 

1.10 

0.99 

2.83 

1.93 

3.74 

2.73 

l.<» 

1.07 

stN 

0.90 

Z96 

0.06 

0.04 

0.96 

3.04 

1.00 

0.99 

5.23 

5.41 

0,25 

0.19 

5.44 

5.73 

ixn 

0.98 

;up 

0.88 

0.95 

1,94 

1.36 

3^7 

tss 

0.86 

0.91 

WB 

1.80 

2.06 

3.33 

3.30 

4.99 

521 

1X)3 

1 X» 

Ibtd 

18.41 

22.44 

15.85 

14.18 

34.93 

36.47 

0.98 

1.00 


with the fact that wheat is grown in the 
winter (rabi) season (when there is not much 
rain), hastened the transition from cultiva¬ 
tion on unirrigated to irrigated acreage. 

Within states, the dominant producers— 
Punjab, UP and Haryana as well as 
Rajasthan—reflected the aggregate pattern. 
Bihar’s output growth was largely (40 per 
cent) due to new area brought under wheat 
cultivation, while Madhya Pradesh alone 
showed a dominant contribution (63 per 
cent) from unirrigated yields. Maharashtra 
showed the maximum growth rate in output 
but it should be kept in mind that its con¬ 
tribution to total output is very small 
(roughly 2 per cent) and that the growth-is 
calculated from a very smaU base 

Over the period 1978-79 to 1W3-84, tak¬ 
ing all states together, the noticeable change 
from the earlier period is the drmnatic in¬ 
crease in the uiigated yield component This 
reflects the success of the technology exten¬ 
sion network which was really taking oft in 
these years. Qose to half of the output 
change of S.49 per cent ^ is now due to 
a rise in yields on irrigated land. This in¬ 
crease is at the expense of new area (now 
down to 20 per cent) and transfer of area 
from unirri^ted to irrigated (now 30 per 
cent). The contribution of uniriigatad yidds 
remains around the same lewd of about 8 
percent Among states, the increasing share* 
of irrigated yielA is mostly leftoeted in UP, 
Mahanuhtra and Bihar, ^t, while on the 
aggr^te there is a fdl off in both the ad¬ 
vent into new area and drift into irrigated 
ftom non-jrtlga|M lanrl, Purddr, Heryana 
and Oujarat do hot portiiQr titis trend, b the 
first twoh the share of the two asea com- 
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iANPATH INVESTMENTS AND HOLDINGS LIMITED 

NOTICE 

r»olif«ci tor tlhe ^^^ot^^Bt>or^ ot the p\j)o\ic that IwiiMth Imcvuncnts 
And Holdln^t Ltd proposes to 3 tve to the Cerrtra* Gowerrrment >n the 
Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under suP section (1) 
of Section 21 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, 
tor substantial expansion of their undeitakins Brief particulars of the proposal 
are as under 


Bowh 

ed roughly stdlioAgry over tlM two periods 
under review (58 per cent in Punjab and 78 
per cent m Haryana). In Oujarat. on the 
^ither hand, the proportion of growth ai. 
tounted for by the area components nearly 
doubled from 37 per cent in 1970-71 to 
1978-79 to 71 per cent in 1978-79 to 1981-84 
Regarding the unirngated yield component, 
only Madhya Pradesh again diowed signifi¬ 
cant contribution accruing from it although 
its share had fallen olf as compared to the 
earlier period (from 63 per leni lo 41 per 
cent) 

Repetition of the exercise performed 
earlier for nee, in leaving out the high 
achieving states and then looking 4t the ag¬ 
gregate results did not yield any significant 
change for 1970-71 to 1978-79 when 
Maharashtra was dropped 7 his is 
understandable in view of Maharashtra's 
smalt contribution to total wheat output m 
the country Dropping Punjab and Haryana 
actually raises the aggregate output growth 
latc, since growth rates in these states were 
less than the national average 

III 

Aiialysin for 'Trough’ Tears 

To contrast with the analysis lor the peak 
years a similar exercise was conducted for 
the trough years 1972-73 and 1979-80 If our 
hypothesis of variations in yields on un- 
imgated land being the piune cause ol sana¬ 
tions m loodgrain production were to be 
true, wc would expect to And that from 
among the four sources ot growth we have 
delineated, the least contribution in the 
trough years would be from the unirngated 
vield component In fact, this is exactly what 
the results showed 

The results for both wheat and nee on a 
point-to-point estimation from 1972-73 to 
1979-80 are presented in Ihble 5. The data 
compiled as before are in Annexures 3 and 
4. Base year weighting scheme is used. 

In both cases, taking all states together, 
the pattern is the same The ‘trough-to- 
trou^’ growth rates are sigmficantly less 
than the ‘peak-to-peak’ rates. The contnbu- 
tion of uidrrigated yields was negative while 
that of the other three components was 
positive: For ricev the growth in output was 
equivaloit to growth in irrigated yields 
whereas growth due to the area components 
was negated by the fall in the unirrigated 
yields. For wIm^ too^ unirrigated yields woe 
the only negauve source of growth, though 
the fall in output due to them was much less 
than in the rto scenarla'This is no surprise 
since rice is grown on a much greater pro¬ 
portion of unirrigated land thmi wheat is 

Within states a foil m nee out^ is record¬ 
ed in Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Uttar Pigdesh—all of which are states 
with little assured irrigatioa These are the 
places where output foils off drastically in 
the drought years, leading to instability in 
production. 


1 Name and address of the 
owner of the undertaking 


2 Capital structure of the owner 
organisation 


3 Location of the unit or division 
to be expanded 


In case the expansion relates to 
the production, storage, supply, 
distnbution, marketing or control 
of goods, indicate 

(i) Name of goods 

(ii) Licensed capacity/turnover 
before Expansion 

(III) Expansion proposed 


Janpath Investments And 
Holdings ltd 

Regd Office 'Thapar House, 

25, Brabourne Road, 

Calcutta 700 001 

Authorised Capital Rs 5,00,00,000/- 
Issued Capital Rs 1,99,88,000/- 

Subsenbed and 

Paid up Capital Rs 1,87,36,500/- 

Not applicable as the Company is 
an Investment Company and pro¬ 
poses to issue Right Shares worth 
Rs 3,00,00,000/- to meet its long 
term working capital requirerrient 

Investments in shares, debentures, 
etc 


Not applicable 


5 In case the expansion relates to any Not applicable 
service, state the ectent of expan¬ 
sion in terms of usual measures 

such as value, turnover, income, etc 

6 Cost of the project Not applicable 

7 Scheme of finance, indicating Not applicable 
the amounts to be raised from 

such source 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in 
quadruplicate to The Secretwy, Department of Company Affeirs, Government 
of India, Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of pubiKa- 
tion of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the 
nature of his interest therein 

Fbr Janpath inve^ments And 
Hoidinss Ltd. 

H.C Dass, 

Dated. 20-W989 Director. 

IWcHman 
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Annexurr 

Al 



lirigatcd ^lca 

CniiriMtv'd Alta 

Itiigaied Viild 

I'ninigaicd Xictd 


(000 htcis) 

((XX) httis) 

((kg hcil) 

(kjg htti) 


I9’2 ■’1 

1979 8(» 

19’2 ■’7 

IVU 80 

NT’ 77 

1979 80 

I9'’2 77 

1979 80 

Bihar 

1214 

1106 

1295 

595 

1400 

1227 

1000 

976 

Guyarat 

2t7 

511 

174 

no 

isg-* 

2164 

667 

546 

Haryana 

1060 

ni5 

210 

156 

1859 

2298 

<164 

1061 

MP 

688 

710 

2589 

277S 

1021 

1097 

61-5 

599 

Maharashtra 

241 

505 

450 

6<9 

450 

1106 

700 

642 

Punjab 

2125 

2552 

279 

271 

2727 

2880 

1024 

1278 

Rajasthan 

1025 

1640 

774 

477 

1400 

1473 

780 

•'54 

UP 

4252 

5981. 

1887 

1544 

1407 

1469 

820 

647 

Ibtal 

10844 

14727 

7212 

6207 

1597 

1767 

*•59 

698 


IXiived Irrigated 

Deiivcd llnini 

Total I Juiput 

Ratios 


Output 

Kattd Output 

(m inns) 

(Derived Total 


(m tons) 

(III nms) 



Oulpu(/Aetu.il 








lotal Guljiut) 


1972 77 

1979 80 

I9’2 '7 

19 9 SO 

1972 •’7 

1979 80 

19'2 77 

1979 80 

Bihai 

1 70 

1 75 

1 29 

0 56 

7 14 

1 88 

0 95 

101 

Gujarat 

0 45 

1 11 

009 

0 09 

0 5S 

122 

0 98 

n9‘» 

Haryana 

1 9’’ 

7 02 

0 24 

or 

227 

7 28 

099 

0 97 

MP 

0 70 

0 78 

1 5V 

142 

2 29 

216 

100 

102 

Maharashtra 

0 II 

0 56 

017 

042 

0*5 

101 

0 9*. 

098 

Punjab 

4 95 

•’ 75 

0 29 

0 75 

5 7*' 

790 

097 

0 97 

Rajasthan 

144 

2 7S 

0.29 

0 77 

175 

2 70 

0 98 

099 

UP 

596 

8 80 

1 54 

099 

7 52 

990 

1 on 

099 

Tbtal 

17 28 

25 71 

5 47 

4 77 

27 09 

30 04 

099 

099 


Soune Area and ProtiuLluin of Principal ( m/nin Indio, Miiiistrvof Agni-ultun.. various issues 


I\ 

Conclutiionit 

The overall picture lor both crops shows 
that on a peak to peak basis ovei 1970 71 
to 1983-84 the growth rate ot wheat output 
was more than twice that of rice (5 3 per cent 
pa versus 26 per cent pa respectiselv) A 
subdivision of this period suggests that bet¬ 
ween 1970-71 and 1978-79 most of the growth 
in wheat was accounted for by increases in 
area sown and a shift from unirrigatcd to 
irrigated land whereas growth m rice was 
largely explained by productivity (yield) in¬ 
creases on both types of land Between 
1978-79 and 1983-84, productivity increases 
dominated rice growth still farther and in 
wheat productivity increases (limited, 
however, to irrigated segments) now ac- 
cotmted for half of the growth in output 
This increased role ot productivity changes 
in explaimng growth highlights the success 
of the spread of ‘modern’ technology com- 
imsing HYVs, fertilisers research and exten¬ 
sion et al. The relatively greater contribu¬ 
tion of the area components (both new and 
transferred) in wheat may be because the 
quahty of tlie overall pack^ of 'incentives’ 
comprising pnee support, input subsidies, 
investment in irrigation, etc, that were af¬ 
forded to wheat growers were not made 
available for nee cultivation. These incen¬ 
tives had the dual effect of increasing the 
area under wheat cultivation at the expense 
of other crops, as well as encouraging 
farmers to transfer cultivation from nnir- 


rigcitcd to irrigated land In contrast, a shitt 
out of rice cultivation is indicated in some 
ot the slates—Karnataka, Orissa and West 
Bengal in 1970-71 to 1978-79 and Bihai and 
lamil Nadu in 1978 79 to 1983-84 
The trough-to trough (1972-73 to 1979-80) 
picture shows the other side ot the story 
Orowth m wheat is 3 8 per cent pa and this 
IS shared bv an increase in acreage sown, 
transfer from unirrigated to irrigated land 
and increased productivity on irrigated land 
I here is a fall in productivity on unirrigated 
land but its total ettect on output is small 
since wheat is grown predoimnantly on ir 
rigated segments in contrast, nee grew at 
a dismal 0 6 per cent per annum mainly due 
to falling productivity in unirrigated areas 
Small increases in the other thiee com¬ 
ponents explam the source ot this growth 
The analysis provides an msight into the 
debate on the souaes of ‘instability in 
foodgrain production' An examination of 
the time series data on wheat and rice pro¬ 
duction since 1970-71 reveals that the ‘in¬ 
stability’ has been much more pronounced 
for rice than wheat Our analysis provides 
an explanation as to why this might be so 
In the years of good monsoon (the peak 
years), the contribution of umrrigated yields 
to rice growth was 25-50 per cent while for 
wheat It was only 8-9 per cent. Clearly then, 
the failure of the rains in any given year is 
going to lead to a substantial fall in rice pro¬ 
duction from ummgated land throu^ a 
decrease in productivity, especially since 60 
per cent of gross croppi^ area under rice is 


ttninig«ed.t)hth& other hiiid»fer’#Mit " 
(which depends on rainfidl in adifferent part 
of the year than rice), failure of the rains 
would lead to a relatively nominal fall m out¬ 
put since (a) contribution of unirrigated 
yields to growth is small, and (b) ummgated 
area comprises only 25 per cent of total gross 
cropped area under wheat The conclusion 
IS that increasing nee productivity through 
the use ot HYVi on ummgated land has also 
led to a greater inherent instability in its 
production 

{The author acknowledges numerous valuable 
suggestions by James A Hanson, Samuel 
Lieberman and K Subbarao ] 
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Small Growers and Co-operative Tea Factories 

in Nilgiris 


V N Kedd> 
Shant K KhoHtiiik 


Theco operatne fat lories in Silgins hj\e had a positne e//eil in helping the small ua grousers, espet tally thow 
with very small holdings At the same time in spue of their Jinancial and Uihnical Imitations o\er the years 
the smallgrovsers base increased the area of their holdings and their pioduitisus this shows that the small growers 
base been more enterprising in raising produtfon than the large estaus whose production has remained stagnant 
rhe so operative factories base not onl\ ensured fair prices to their members but also to growers in areas where 
there are no to operatises I he bought leaf tat toms in thesi areas pas their growers the market prices They 
are cautious in lowering prices as the v / now that this n ould prosokt the growers into joining a co operative or, 
when there ts none, in forming a new ont Thus the irnpat t of these co operatises can be felt on all the small 
growers in this district 


WI lH an annual pioduition ot inon th in 
MX bundled and litu nutlion kv Indn is 
now the world s largest produecr of te i 
rheie art at present ovei tour hundred thou 
Sind heetaies under tea eultts inon Nim ty 
SIX per eeni of the tea is grown on I er^e ii a 
estates owned b> joint stock eompantes 
Most of these estates (espeuall} those with 
more than 200 htt tares) h ist then own fae 
tone* tor proeessing green tei leists into 
finished produets The omaining t p«i eenr 
IS produced by small tea growers ' A small 
grower as detined by the lea Board ot India 
IS one whose holding does not exceed ten 
hectires These growirs art found in the 
Nilgins disti let of Ikniil Nadu, the kott ivam 
and Idukki districts of Ke'ala and the 
Kingra district of Himiehal Pradesh The 
largest concentration ot small giowets is in 
Nilgins Then are 6.2^k small holdings 
registered with the lea Board which eovc- 
7 678 hectares (ha) giving an average holding 
of I 23 ha The Tea Board has howesei 
estimated that the actual number ot sm ill 
growcis could be well above this figuie as 
most of them do nut register with it ' In 
fact another estimate'* notes that there are 
around 20,000 small giowcrs in this district 
whose holdings eollectivelv account tor 
12,000 ha This means that the average 
holding of a small grower is a mere 0 6 ha 
This IS the smallest average holding in tea 
m the country This paper attempts to assess 
the problems of small tea growers in Nilgins 
and show how co-operative factories have 
been able to overcome many of these 
problems 

EMtRChNcb OF Small Growlrs 

Small growers in this distnct came into ex 
istence around 1920 ’ The large tea estates 
had then encouraged small farmers in the 
vicmity to take up tea cultivation Some of 
these estates were interested m expanding 
thar area under tea but th^ were unable to 
do so because each plantation was granted 
a specified area of land by the government 
They therefote encourag^ peasants in the 
vicinity to uike to tea culuvation so that they 
could siqiply green leaves to the large plan 


Htions 'sn til (lowcis got a turihcr boost 
in PITT wiKii the yovetnnient inttodueed the 
expoit ijuo a system The tea industry had 
ticed 1 se cii slump in 1931 as a result ot 
me tirtii Depiession It was Ic't thtt an 
iinrelneltd upniv cit tei to the world 
I'ldiket I id ised a glut and subseqi enti 
a tall in rfiees lienee in order (u control 
this situ itio 1 the government decided to 
'Cguiate exports bv granting a que ta each 
i(gisti led tr I esut< Small growcis too wea 
entitled to this qt ota though most ot them 
were not in i position to manufacture their 
own tea I hev would hence sell their green 
tea le ivcs and ihtii export quotas to the large 
jii-iptitions Mni’l groweis were therefore a 
help to the large plantations and both were 
dependent on each other 

However aliei 1961 the government decid 
ed to suspend the quota svstem and also 
tgreed to allow urge plantations to increase 
their area under lei As a result, the larger 
plintations no longer needed the support of 
the small growers and their plight 
detenorved Around this time (i e, 1962 63) 
"bought leaf factories” came into existence 
in this area and at present there ate mor 
than 73 such factories * These are pnvate 
ly owned Cactoncs which purchase green 
leaves tioni the small growers 

Initially, the prices the small growers 
realised tiom the bought leaf factories tor 
their green leaves were very low and they 
were unable to invest in the improvement of 
their holdings Moreover, when there was a 
mutual dependence of small and targe plan 
tations, the former could avail of technical 
expertise from the latter Hence, due to lack 
of funds and the absence of technical 
assistance, small growers were unable to get 
the best yields frdm their holdings Co 
operative factories were set up in this area 
primarily to help the snj^ growcis overcome 
these handicaps 

EvriMAits OF Holdings and 
Production 

Before examimng the problems of the 
small growers let us try to estimate their 
number Both the Iba Boaid and the In 


cosetve (which is (he apex body of the co¬ 
operative tea factories here) have given their 
estimates ol ihi number of small growers 
which we have mentioned earlier We feel 
'hat these inav be v onjeciures becausci as the 
Tea Board I'self dmits there are no records 
of the actual number of small growers since 
ino t >1 them ux registered as agriculturists 
and not as tea growers Om estimate is bas¬ 
ed on the extrapolation of the breakup m 
the size e>f holdings given by the Iba Board 
along with the manulaeture of tea by the co- 
ojieratives and the private factories 

A majority of (he small growers m Nilguis 
sell then green leaves to the co-operative fac- 
'one or to the bought leaf factories The 
present re|)orts indicate that only a fraction 
of them sell their produce to the large estates 
In fact one cui assume that growers with 
holdings upio 30 ha would have to sell their 
green leaves outside as it would not be 
Ccevnomiealiv stable tor them to maintain 
their own tea factories Moreover the average 
holding si/e ol growers with holdings bet¬ 
ween 8 i ha and 30 ha is 13 3 ha This fur¬ 
ther strengthens our view (hat the growers 
in this group cannot process their green 
leaves on then own Therefore we can 
assume that the total production of bought 
leal and to operative factories more or less 
retlects the total output of the growers whose 
holding sire is less than 30 ha 

During the year 1976, the total produc- 
bon of tea in Nilgins distnct was 3,32,93,000 
kg Out of this 2,00,56,000 kg was con- 
tiibuted by the large tex estates of holding 
size greater than 50 ha The remaining 
1,52 37,000 kg of tea was accounted by the 
cultivators with the holding sire less tiuui or 
equal to SO ha It may be noted here that 
the combined total production of bought 
leal and co operative tea factones m 1976 
was 148 79,000 The per hectare average pro¬ 
duction of green tea leaves by the small 
growers in 1976 was 3,356 kgs ’ Further, the 
combined proportion of made tea to green 
tea leaves by the bought leaf and the *co- 
operative' tea factones m 1976 worked out 
to be 0 23 * Thus, the average yield of made 
tea per hectare was 897 kg for the small 
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growAers in 1976 So, the estiimited area ic- 
tntiflted by the estates of size less than 50 
ha in 1976 turned out to be 16,987 ha We 
have already noted that the estates with the 
holding size between 8 09 and SO ha acsount 
for an area of 2,043 ha Thus the area under 
tea by the small growers in 1976 turned out 
to be 14,944 ha Of this, only 7,678 ha was 
registered with the Tea Board by the small 
growers According to the Tea Board, there 
were about 15,000 small growers in the 
Nilgiris distrikt of whom only 6,258 
registered with the Tea Board As such, the 

Table 1 Estimates or ihe Area under 
■ftA AND Production of Tea mr thf Estates 

OF Size Geater Than or Equal to 50 ha 
IN the Niloiris District 


Vsriabie 

year 

1976 1985 

1 ) Estimated per cent 
share in the area under 
tea by estates of size 
:>30ha 

54 54 

57 09 

It) Estimated per ent share 
m the total production 
by estates of size ^ 50 
ha 

4317 

45 10 

ui) Ibtal esumated area 
under tea (ha) 

31,146 

34,004 

iv) Ibtal estimat^ area 
under estates of size 
^50 ha 

16,987 

19,414 

v) Ibtal production of tea 
(000 kg) 

35,293 

53,806 

VI) Estimate production of 
made tea per hectare (kg) 

1,133 

1,582 


Sote The area under tea by the estates of size 
between 8 09 ai^ 50 ha were 2,043 ha and 
2,138 ha respectively in 1976 and 1985 


avenge sires of the hoidings of the ttithll 
growers who registered with the Iba Board 
and who did not register with the Tba Board 
were 123 ha and 083 ha lespecuvdy in 1976 
Thus, the estimated area under tea in 1976 
was turned out to be 31,146 ha, but not 
23,879 ha, as reported by the Iba Board * 
trom this, we note that the estimated yield 
per hectare at the district level turned out 
to be 1,133 kg but not 1,478 kg, as 
reported "* The percentage of area as 
counted by small growers ot sue less than 
or equal to 8 ha in 1976 was estimated to 
be 48 whereas their share m the district’s pro* 
duction of tea was estimated to be 38 per 
cent 

According to the Nilgins Small Iba 
Growers’ Service Industrial Co-operative 
Society Limited (Incoserve) the average yidd 
per hectare obtained by these small growers 
was estimated to be 1,250 kg in 1985 " Dur 
mg the same year 1985, the total production 
ol tea in Nilgins district was 5,38,06,000 kg 
and out of this, 2,95,39,000 kg of tea was 
contributed by the large estates whose 
holding size is greater than 50 ha From 
this. It follows that the remaining 2,42,67,000 
kg of tea was contnbuted by the cultivators 
whose holding size is less than or equal to 
50 ha Assummg the same average yield ot 
1,250 kg per hectare for the holding sizes 
^50 ha, the area under tea by these 
culuvators turned out to be 19,414 ha, which 
means the total area under tea at the distnct 
level turns out to be 34,004 ha with 14^90 
ha accounted by the large tea estates of size 
greater than 50 ha 

It must be noted here that among these 
holdings of SO ha or less only a small 
amount was held by growers with holding 
size of more than 8 ha and bdow 50 ha The 


«Mi^ area in this iMdifig #ai' 

2,043 ha in 1976 and 2,138 ha m In 
other words, those with holdmgt of 8 ha and 
below have increased the area under tea dur¬ 
ing 1976 85, while those with holdings of 
8 09 ha and 50 ha have increased thnr area 
only marginally Thus we find that the small 
growers in Nilgiris have been enterpnsing in 
increasing production of tea by expanding 
the area under tea and through increasing 
the per hectare yield rates The salient 
features of our calculations are summaris¬ 
ed in Ihble 1 

Co optRATivt Tea Factories 

The need for establishing cooperative fac- 
tones was first stressed by the notation En¬ 
quiry Commission in 1956 Tire commission 
suggested that factones of this type would 
increase the economic viability of small 
growers and would also free them from 
dependence on large growers and bought 
leat factones Co-operative factones could 
assure the growers of a fair price for their 
produce and simultaneously uitroduce scien¬ 
tific methods of tea cultivauon The first In- 
dustnal Co-operative Tea Factory (Indco) in 
Nilgins was commissioned in Kundah in 
1962 and it was successful As a result, 
since 1964, twelve mote co operative fac¬ 
tories have been formed 

The thirteen co operative tea factories 
produce more than 8 million kg of tea an 
nually which accounts for 15 per cent of the 
total production of Nilgins This makes 
them "the single largest group of producers 
in the Nilgins’’ These factories have a 
membership ot more than 9,000 small 
growers who cultivate 7,780 ha of tea 
land Their total paid up capital is 
Rs 32,258,000 of which Rs 13,000,000 is the 
staters panicipation The factones have been 
started with financial assistance largely from 
the state government and its financial insti 
tutions The Ifea Board and the Naucmal Co¬ 
operative Devdopment Corporation have of¬ 
fered assistance to some of the factones, 
though at a later stage 

The Indcos have an apex body known as 
the Nilgin’s Small Growers Service In¬ 
dustrial Co-operauve (Incoserve). This 
organisation has been set up for providing 
vanous services to the Indcos, Thw include 
marketing of the tea prodireed by the Indcos, 
providing warehouses tor stocking tea and, 
supplying fertihsers, machiirery and tea 
chests to the Indcos. 

In order to become a member of an Indco^ 
the grown' must reside withm its area of 
operation The apphcation fw membership 
has to be passed by the board of direetors 
of the Indco The grower has to purdiaae 
shares on the basis of hn acreage: The value 
of each share is Rs 100 and a grower must 
purchase ten shares for each acre he wants 
to register with the co-<verative. Most 
Indcos restrict growers from registering more 
than 10 acres (t e, 100 shares). InMiBy a 
grower can Jom an Indco by purchaiHtg one 
share. He buys the remaining shares throu|ii 


Table2 DataonCooperativi Tea Factories Tooether with the Date of Commencement 
OF Production Membership Area Covered and Production of Made Tea Per Hectare 


SI Co operative 
Nolfea Factory 

Com 
mence 
ment ot 
Production 

No of Members 
in 

1976 1985 86 

Area Covered 
_ (injia) 

~1976 1985 86 

Production ot Made 
Teaji^s) 1^ Ha in 
1976 ~1983 86 

1 Kundah 

200962 

411 

1010 

418 

712 

1325 

1442 

2 Kougirt 

19 05 65 

492 

677 

493 

549 

1191 

1248 

3 Karumbalam 

T' 1266 

206 

253 

290 

134 

976 

1272 

4 kilkotagiii 

2612 66 

443 

581 

426 

447 

1148 

812 

5 Maicunad 

2005 67 

4S6 

745 

462 

586 

541 

939 

6 Mahalinga 

16 05 67 

482 

807 

472 

622 

822 

1059 

7 Manjoor 

10 09 67 

574 

1366 

576 

881 

1087 

1573 

8 Ithalur 

15 09 67 

470 

759 

403 

522 

903 

1239 

9 Cudalur 

21 1074 

319 

739 

324 

636 

1043 

1038 

10 Kaikatte 

2412 76 

— 

713 

— 

567 


1296 

il kattabettu 

241276 

— 

879 

— 

690 

— 

587 

12 bahsDury 

5 09 83 

— 

434 

— 

616 

— 

832 

All 


3853 

8983 

3863 

7163 

1004 

1128 


Notes i) Production of made tea per hectare u calculated with the assumpoons that the co¬ 
operative members bring their enure output of green taa leaves to the co-operative 
tea factory and the co-opereUve tea firet^ purchases the green tea leaves from its 
members only 

u) It may be noted that dunng 1963-64, the Kundah oo-< 9 erauve tea fsetory with a 
membership of 128 covering tea area of 263 ha, had ^oduced 498 kg of made tea 
per hectare 

Soureer t) Iba Board [1989], TMuio-tetmomIc Survey qf Nilgins The Indusoy 

u) Short notes on the workinf of industrial eo-onerative taa faebmei and the IneoMrve 
Incoserve; Coonoor, Nil^ns 
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thrift deposit money This deduction is ^ne 
by the co-operatives for encouraging savings 
among us members The thrift deposit is 
usually 10 p per kg of leaves supplied I his 
amount is either converted as the members 
share capital or is kept as reserve for him 
in case of need 

All but three of the Indcos pay their 
members on a monthly basis I he procure 
ment prices of green leaves saiics beiwctn 
the different Indcos I hese prices are fixed 
at a meeting of the chaiiman and the 
managing directors of the Indcos and is 
presided over by the loint Director (lea), 
Industnal Co-operatives f his meeting takes 
place in the beginning of each month While 
fixing the pi ICC of green leaves, the cost of 
production per kg ot tea, average sale piicc 
and the allocable surplus ol each Indco are 
taken into account In addition, the pines 
paid by the bought leal tactorics in the 
locality are also considered The grower is 
usually given a wetkiv advance ranging from 
50 pcT cent to per ctn* of the price ot 
green leaves he supplied during the pievious 
month 

1 he three exceptions to this convention au 
the Kotagiri, Kilkotagin and Katabettu 
Indcos These three Indcos are situated in 
Kotagiti taluka and this region has a laige 
number ot bought leaf lactones I lit ine'eos 
have to face still competitior from these lac 
tones and they may have to change then piu 
curement pi ices irequenily Hence these 
Indcos are allowed to tix their pi ices on a 
weekly basis and their members are paid 
their fbll amount on everv Saturday 

Each Indco is managed by a boaid of 
diiectois comprising 15 members Twelve of 
them are elected bv the members ot the co 
operative and the other three ate nominated 
They are representatives ot the Ikmil Nadu 
Co-operative Bank, Tea Board and the 
managing dtieaur of the co operative who 
IS an offiaal in the industrial co-operative 
department The managing director is 
nominated by the registrar of co-opeiatives 
and the other two members are nominated 
by their respective organisations Die direc 
tors elect the chairman and the vice chair 
man of the board 

The term of each board is of three years 
The twelve elected members of the board are 
eiened by an electoral college consisting of 
members of the co-operative who have been 
supplying green leaves regularly for at least 
thieb months pnor to the elections. This con 
dition usually decreases the voting strength 
by half or one-third of the total membership 
of the co-operative It was also found that 
the voting in the dections is fairly hi^ 
around 80 per cent or more of the electorate 
cast their votes 

The bye-laws of the Indcos make the 
general body of the members the ultimate 
•uthority of the co-opoatives, subject to the 
provisiMis of the Hunil Nadu Co-operative 
Sodetks Ad 1961, The board of directors 
,1s vested with the eaecutive management of 
^ oo-opendve. The diainnan has the 


general control over the affeirs of the co¬ 
operative while the managing director is 
responsible for its admimstration The 
managing diiectoi is also the ex officio 
treasurer of the lo operative In effect, the 
managing dirciioi who is a nominated 
member is the cxecutisc authuntv and the 
board the apptllaic authoritv 
it should be noted here that the Indcos 
hast had cUcted bodies only since 1983 
Prior to this, the members of the board were 
nominaitd from among the members of the 
CO operative by the registrar ol co-opcrativcs 
Even now there are three Indcos whiih have 
nominated boards 


PERSDaiWANCe CH' THE INDCOS 

The basic objectives of the co-operative 
tea factories are to provide remunerative 
prices to small growers for their leaves and 
to prevent middlemen from exploiting them. 
The middlemen in these areas arc known as 
leal agents 1 hese people gisc cash advances 
to the small grower and later buv his crop 
and charge a commission to sell it to a fac¬ 
tory T hese agents can be found in areas hav¬ 
ing a laige number of small growers but 
where there are no co operative tea factories 
In Nilgiris these agents arc almost non¬ 
existent thanks to the co operatives By 


Tab.l 3 Dsia on numbtr oi-Co opfratisi Tfa Factokifs in Production, Mfmbcrship, 
Aria CosiR rn, Qi aniity or Purchasf of Okefn Tea Leaf and Production of Made Tea 

(A veraiie per co opiratne fautoryf 


Year 

t o operative 

Memben 

Area Covered 

Green Tea 

Production of 


led Lactones 

(No) 

(Ha) 

Leaf Purchased 

Made 1ka 


(No) 



('000 kg) 

(’000 kg) 

1963 64 

I 

128 

263 

506 

I31 

I9'’4 

8 



1197 

316 

1975 

8 


- 

1352 

3S7 

!9’6 

9 

428 

429 

1644 

431 

1980 8f 

II 


_ 

2345 

588 

1981 82 

fi¬ 



2202 

549 

1982 83 

ll 



2458 

612 

1983 84 

12 

— 

— 

2572 

602 

1984 85 

12 

710 

579 

2641 

654 

1985 86 

12 

749 

597 

2710 

673 


Sources Same ts labie 2 


1\mii4 Dm. -t oDi'iRSiivt Ti a Fai ioriiv Avirac.i Anni ai Pi Rt HAsr Prii i Cosroi 
CjRffn Tfa 11 At in the Production of Made 1>a and Price Reai ised bv Co-oferatiVes 
AND Lafce Tea Essate Owners in Niuuris Districi 


\ear 


Co operatiw Tea Pactones Price Per Kg of 
Puix-hise " Cost of Made Tta Realis ed by 
Price Green Leaf Co-operatives Large Tfai 
kg of in the (Rs' Estate 

Green Leaf ProducDon Owners 

(Rs) l^r Kg of (Rs) 

Made Tea 
(Rs) 


Small Growers* Per ha 


Production Revenue Per 
of Green Hectare of 
Leaves Area Under 
(kg) Tka 

fRs) 


I963-64 

0 81 

3 25 (62) 

5 19 


1924 

1558 

1974 

0 84 

3 18 (57) 

5 49 

9 36 

— 

— 

1975 

1 36 

S 14 (62) 

8 29 

1034 

- 

— 

1976 

1 36 

5 19 (61) 

8 47 

11 76 

^830 

5208 

1980-81 

153 

610 (39) 

1039 

14 00 

- 

— 

1981-82 

1 78 

7 13 (63) 

1140 

14 47 

— 

— 

1982-83 

2 58 

1037(72) 

14 45 

1805 

— 

— 

1983-84 

427 

18 24(80) 

2218 

25 30 

— 

— 

1984-85 

489 

19 74 (84) 

23 SS 

2816 

456t 

22305 

1985-86 

270 

1087(80) 

13 64 

22.47 

4541 

12260 


Notes The figures in the parentheses indicate per cent cost of green leaf in the producuon per 
kg of made tea to sale price per kg of made tea 
i) The data for large tea estate osvnets corresponds to the weighted average of auction prices 
at Codun and COiihbatore aucuon centres for Nilgins tea 
h) The other data in respect of co-operative ten factories is obtamed from 
a techno-economic survey of Nilgins tea industry, Ika Board (1980] for the years 197 a to 
197«.and 

b short notes on the woriting of mdustnel cooperaDves tea Ckctones and the Incosei ve for 
the yeers 1963-64 and 19MK81 to 1985-86 
Sources: 1 Ita Board, Muious issuct of 3te Stetatics. 

2 The Board [1980], nehno-ecoiiomie Survey of Niigtns The Industry 

3 Short Notes on the Working of Industnal Co-operative Ike Ihciones and the Incosetve; 

Incoserve, Cooooor, Ndgins. 
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NOTICI 

It IS heretyy notified for the information of the public that AftMb Invcftfflcnt Compwiy Lfmlttcl proposes to 
Sive to the Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs. New Delhi, a notice under subsection 
(1) of section 21 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for substantial expansion of their 
undertakins Brief particulars of the proposal are as under 


1 Name and address of the owner of the undertakins 


2 Capital structure of the owner orsanisation 


3 location of the unit or division to be expanded 


4 In case the expansion relates to the production, 
storage, supply, distribution, marketing or control of 
goods, indicate 

(i) Name of goods 

(ii) Licensed capacity/turnover before expansion 
(hi) Expansion proposed 

5 In case the expansion relates to any service, 
state the extent of expansion in terms of usual 
measures such as value, turnover, income etc 

6 Cost of the project 

7 Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to be 
raised from each source 


AfiMb Investment Company Limltod, 

Bombay House, 

24, Homi AAody Street, 

Fort,. 

Bombay 400 001 

lb 

Authorised Share Capita' 

25,000 Equity Shares of Rs 100 each 25,00,000 

Subscribed and Paid up Capital 

24,800 Equity Shares of Rs 100/- each 24,80,000 

The location of the division is at Bombay—at the 
address mentioned above 

Not applicable 


It IS proposed to expand leasing business from 
Rs 50 lakhs to Rs 300 lakhs, in terms of money value 


Approximately Rs 300 lakhs 

Internal Sources Rs 100 lakhs 

Borrowiiigs from Financi.al Institutions, 

Commercial Banks and Privately 

placed debentures Rs 200 lakhs 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department 
of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhaviran, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication 
of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interost therein 


AFIAAB INVESTMENT COMPANY UMITEOk 

(N.S SUNDER RAJAN) 

DIRECTOR 


Dated this 26th day of September 1989 


Arl4l 
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piovRUif fP0im MiriniG««ia 
mg that thdr mnunerauon does not fall too 
low, the co-operatives act as a check on the 
bought leaf factories from lowering their 
procurement prices Had the to-opcraiivts 
noi been there it was possible for bought Ital 
factories in an area to form a consoitium 
and fix tow prices 

The co-operatives also supply chemical 
tertihsers to the growers at subsidised laics 
This IS one facility which none ot the bought 
leal factories can provide Ihise factories 
too supply fertilisers to ihtir growers but at 
maiket rates Theco operative factories are 
expected to provide technical assistance to 
the growers, though at the time of this study 
most of the factories did not have the le 
quisiie personnel tor (his purpose Some of 
the lactorits maintain plant nurseries the 
cuttings of which aic distributed to the 
members at nominal prices Iheie die (wo 
other organisdiions which irt espected to 
help small growers imptove then yields 
These are, the Ica Board which has its 
regional office at Coonoor and the Krishi 
Vikas Kendra (KVK) which is tiiianced by 
the ministry ot agricultuic and is maintain 
ed by the IJiuted Planters Association ot 
South India (UPASl) 

The performance ot the co operative fai 
tones in Nilgiiis ean be judged l^rom the si/e 
of membership and trom the continuity and 
expansion ot ihetr economic activity White 
determining the iattet we can take into ac 
count the production of tea bv those tac 
tones and the area undci tea ot the members 
belonging to the cu oper itives Table 2 gives 
us the data on these aspects for twelve ot 
the factories The thirteenth factory was 
under construction at that time 1 he data 
IS for the decade 1976 to 198S 86 W/fc can 
see that the total membership has increased 
from 3,8^1 in 1976 to 8,983 in 198*! 86 This 
indicates that the membership has increas 
ed by around two and a half times during 
this period Fhe membership figures for each 
of fhe CO operatives show that except 
Kilkotagin, all co operatives which weie 
established before 1976 have increased their 
membership over the decade In fact three 
ot them, namely Kundah, Majur and 
Cudalur, have more than doubled their 
membership 

Die tea growing area covered by each co 
operative has, with the exception of one, in 
creased over the decade The total area 
covered by the twelve co operatives in 1976 
was 3,861 and in 1985 86 it was 7,163 One 
canlalso notice in thg table that the increase 
in membership is more than the increase in 
the hectares covered by the co-operatives For 
instance, 5,130 new members joined the co¬ 
operatives between 1977 and 1985-86 but the 
additional area increased by only 3,300 hec¬ 
tares. 3Me find this trend when we take into 
account each co-operative In fact we will 
find that three of the co-opentives (Kundah, 
Mifjur and Cudalur) which have increased 
thar membership by over 100 per cent have 
ihcreased the area covered for the same 
nenod by less than 40 per cent Ttiisobvious- 
iy Indicates that mos! of the new members 


^vt holdings of less than one hectare each 
ine per tapu landholdings in the so 
optrai vss Ins d( citased from a smalltras 
""t lust irt in 1976 to 0 8 htetan 
tti > 86 II SSI, L, n,,nj|^i eai,V| optraiisc 
'‘•‘puns', ws ml ths -.ame Visnd Ol ihs 
mns SSI sips' msss svi up btfois 1976 on\s 
unalu’" lud i p> 11 ipaab siding ot isss ib in 
a huiais wluls all oihits had mors than sins 
hssvus III 1986 ws find that ih v>cr sapita 
lisilding )t sath ,1 ilisss opsrat vss has 
I dltn it» Isss ih 111 ons hsslart t>t ihs thtss 
nsw so opsi iiisss ws find that iht psi ..apii i 
holding sif Olds tint Salisbury, is over out 
huius whils ths othsr two base avsiagt 
holdings of 0 8 htsfaa This dearly mditatis 
that apart from isadily intrta&mg ihtir 
inembetship ihss* so operatives have been 
able to di iw msirs ot ths weaker section ot 
•he growers into then fold On eompating 
the data at ths disinsi lesei we find that dui 
mg ths usL tdi IV’ti is) 1988 86 membership 
has ins IS ass it hs 133 per tent arcaeussrid 
by 85 pst ssnt iiid production of mads tea 
per hectare bs '■» per esnt 

Wc hass t iktn ihs prsiduetion s>t ptoces 
ssrt tea bs the so opeiatisc taslonss as 
another iiiJisUoi sd iherpeitorniaase I he 
last soluiitn III table 3 giscs us the average 
produstion of tsa ,ur do operatise ftetoiy 
for the period 1964 to 1985 86 We sail see 
that the t,si ige p stduetion pet fasturs has 
iiisreased more than fisc times during this 
period I e from 1 31,000 kg m 1964 to 
6 73 000 kg in '985 86 This mdieates that 
the fas tot ICS havs bsen increasing then pro 
duetion sts idily ostr the vears At the same 
time wc can see trom Table 2 that the pro 
dustion of tel per hectaie has also inereas 
ed The figures in these columns have been 


derived by fasting the total production of ' 
each factory and dividing it by the am 
sosered bs the faetoiy Iht increase in the 
per hectare piuduction ol tea over the decade 
1976 to 1985 % toj opttjuves except 
Kdko'agtii means ihn ihc output of the 
growers has tncicas'd A higher pet hectare 
pieiducuon can be achieved snly if the 
griywtis supply larger quantity >t leaves to 
the factor. However it should be noted here 
that in ealeu' Uing th< figures in Tabic 2 wc 
h»Vs issumed ihu the memheis have sup¬ 
plied then entire erop to their lespective so 
operatise laeloiies Howesei vers few ol the 
Indeos have all then nismbtis -applying 
their entile mp Htnst had ill members ae 
tuallv supplied their entire stop to the en 
operatives the produstion ol te i psi hectare 
wstuld have been evt n higiiei 

The ab we findin-s indteats that the eo 
opeiadse taslories in Nilgins base been c\ 
pandine their aetivi'ie S\e h ist sutiimaiis 
td some ol the tindin,.s in Iible 3 where, 
the iiicinh rs ire t eoveied gi sn leaf pur 
eh i-td ind tea produces' irs diown These 
I'-s asti less pir eo operiiis. faetoty The 
ti.uiss mdis 11 s Ilnit liu sO ojieiatisss have 
sviiaiidsd lisii leiiMiKS m sash sf tns four 
irsas 

1 tt us now sxamiiiL how the piowers have 
bsnet.ted I he m tin benefit tor the growers 
is in being assuied of a fair pi tee tor their 
leivis have noted in theeirlier sertion 
that the pi lees loi green leaves are fixed by 
the eo opeiatises not merels on the basis of 
the existing market lorees but bs taking in 
to aesotint the cost of ptoduelion xllosable 
surplus, ets Better prices would also mean 
an ineteasc in liu revi nue of the small 
gtowei In I ihle 4 we e in see th it the revenue 


T sBi t 5 Sfiect Grow ih Inoic ators ot Nile irisTia Industrv 


Indicator 


At district level 
a Output of made tea (tons) 
b Estimated area under tea (ha) 
e Output of made tea per hectare (kg) 

B tor large tea eataleB 
d Number of tea estates 
e Number of estate factories 
f Average area per estate (ha) 

£ Output of made tea per hectare (kg) 

Auction puce per kg of made tea (Rs) 

I Revraue per hectare of made tea (Rs) 
j Output of m'>de tea per factory (tons) 

C Fm bought leaf fitetewlea 

k Number ot factories tn production 
1 Output of made tea peg factory (tons) 
m Auction pnee per kg of made tea (Rs) 

D For co-operative tea factories 

n Numbre of tea factories m production 
o Number of members per factory 
p Tte area covered per factory (ha) 
q Green leaf puichased per fiKtory (tons) 
r Purchase price per kg of green leaf (Rs) 
s Output of green leaf per hectare by the co 
operauve members (bp) 
t Revenue per hectare of jpeen leaf accrued to 
co-operative members (Rs) 
u OuQiut of made tea per factory (tons) 

V Auction price per kg of made tea (Rs) 
w Per cent cost of green tea leaf in the 
production per 1^ of made tea to the sale 
per kg of made tea 


Ifcar 


1976 

1984 

1985 

)529J 

55055 

53806 

31146 

34004 

34004 

1133 

1619 

1582 

68 

67 

67 

64 

54 

54 

%8 

219 

218 

1418 

1841 

2025 

11.76 

29 82 

23 21 

16676 

54899 

47000 

31) 

500 

548 

75 

••3 

73 

147 

277 

221 

899 

— 

—- 

9 

12 

12 

428 

710 

749 

429 

579 

597 

1644 

2641 

2710 

136 

4 89 

2 70 

3830 

4561 

4541 

5208 

22305 

12260 

431 

654 

673 

847 

23 55 

13 64 

61 

84 

80 
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per hectare for the email grower (last col¬ 
umn) increases or decreases with the ascrage 
prtce realised bv the Indcos for their tea 
When the price tails (as m 1986) the resenue 
of the small grower also falls The price of 
lea realised by the Indcos also determine the 
pnee paid to the small grower for his green 
leaves 

, The importaht point here is that the 
Indcos have passed on a major portion of 
the price of tea to the small grower in terms 
of leaf price The second column in Table 
4 shows the price paid to the growers by the 
Indcos lor I kg of green leaves The third 
column indicates the amount the grower 
received for 1 kg of made tea produced by 
the Indcos I he figures in brackets in the 
third column shows the percentage of the 
price of made tea given to the small grower 
lor instance in 1964 the Indcos sold their 
lea at Rs S 19 per kg and they paid the small 
grower Rs 12S 1 his accounts for 62 per cent 
of the price of tea realised by the Indcos 
can also sec that as the price of tea in 
creased the proportion paid to the small 
grower increased to 80 per cent In tht^latge 
privately owned tea estates in Assam and 
West Bengal the wages of the workers engag 
td in plucking of green leaves account for 
only IS per cent of the total cost of produc 
lion and 10 pci cent of the price of tea By 
gic ing the small grower 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the puce of lea the Indcos have 
inlact transferred a major part of their in 
conic to the grown s The Indcos have thus 
tried to cnsuic that the growers gel 
remunerative prices One must take this in 
to acci unt while discussing the profit or loss 
of the Indcos 

Comparison op 5>mai i Growtrs and 
LAR trh I STATI S 

>kc have summarised the important 
growth indicatois of the Nilgins tea mdustrv 
in Table 1 During the last decade, tea pro 
duction in the Nilgiris district has witness 
cd an annual increase of about 3 per cent 
The share of the large tea estates in the pro 
duction of tea has remained stagnant around 
57 per cent whereas their share in the area 
under tea has indicated a downward trend 
from around 45 per t.cnj in 1976 to 43 per 
cent in 1985 The number of large tea estates 
has remained practically the same between 
1976 and 1985 but then average holding has 
increased b> 5 pci cent I his means that the 
large tea estate owners have consolidated 
their holdings We can also sec that even 
though thcic was a fall in the number of 
estate lactones the production of made tea 
pci factors h is increased over time 

I hi sm ill growers on the nthei hand have 
increased in number while the si/e of their 
holdings has decreased Their productivity 
too i> milch luwci than that of the large 
estates though ihc yield per hectare has in 
creased In 1976 the production of made tea 
per hectare was 897 kg for growers with 
holdings ot 50 ha or less whereas it was 1418 
kg for estates holding more than 50 ha T he 
corresponding figures tor these two size 


NOTICE 

It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that SKOL Brvwcrict Llmlttci 
proposes to 3 ive to the Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs, 
New Delhi a notice under sul>section (1) of Section 21 of the Monopolies and Restric 
tive Trade Practices Act '<969 for su^antiat expansion of their undertakins Bnef 
particulars of the proposal are as under 


1 Name and address of the 
owner of the undertakins 


2 Capital structure of the owner 
orsanisation 


3 location of the unit or division 

4 In case the expansion relates to 
the production storage supply 
distnbution marketing or control 
of goods indicate 

(i) Name of Goods 

(ii) Licensed capacity/tutnover 
before expansion 

(ill) Expansion proposed 


SI«>L BREWERIES UMIUD 

Udyog Bhavan 

29 Walchand Hirachand A6arg, 

Ballard Estate 
Bombay 40(X)38 

AUTHORISED Rs 

30000 11% taxab'e 
cumulative redeemaoie 
preference shares 

ofRs 100 each 30 00 000 

3/ 00 000 equity 

shares of Rs 10 each 3 ^<.00,000 
400 00000 

ISSUED SUBSCRIBED & CALLED UP 
2016 000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 

each fully paid up 2 01 60 000 

Village Kegaon Uraii Dist Raigad 
Mahs'ishtra 400 702 


BEER 

50 000 HL per annum 

The applicant proposes to increase 
the total capacity to 5 00 000 HL 
per annum 


5 In case the expansion relates to any Not applicable 
service state the extent of expansion 
in terms of usual measures such as 
value turnover income etc 

6 Cost of project Rs 890 00 lacs 

7 Schjeme of finance indicating Rs/lacs 

the'amounts to be raised from Internal Resources 350 00 

each source Deferred payment/ 

Leasing 54000 

89000 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate 
to the Secretary Department of Company Affairsi Government of India, Shastn Bhawan, 
New Delhi within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his 
views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein 

Dated this 18th day of SQ>tember 1989 

A S MALIK 
DIREaOR 

Name & designation of the principal 
officer of the undertaking Issuing the 
Notice 
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cla&ses in 1985 were l,ZSO kg and 2.025 kg 
respectively. For members of the co¬ 
operative tea factories the relevant figures 
were 1,004 kg and 1,127 kg for the respcc- 
livv years. The lower figure for 1985 as com¬ 
pared to that of all small growers could he 
because the members did not give their entire 
crop to their co-operatives. 

In the case of large tea estates, there was 
a spectacular rise (more than ihree-fotd) in 
the revenue per hectare of tea production in 
1984 over 1976. With about 22 per cent fall 
in ihc auction price in 1985 (over 1984) the 
fall in the revenue was about 15 per ccni. In 
the case of small growers also, there was a 
spectacular rise (more than four-fold) m the 
rcwniie per hectare of green tea leaf produc¬ 
tion in 1984 over 1976. However, with about 
44 per cent fall in the put chase price of green 
tea leaf in 1985 compared to 1984, the iail 
in the resenue per hectare of grc'cn tea leaf 
production was 45 per cent. Thus unlike in 
the case of large lea estates the revenue per 
hectare for the small growers of tea was 
clastic with respect to (Jte purchase price of 
green leaves. 

It may ap|>car from the above facts that 
the small growers have not been able to in- 
crca.se productivity even though the)’ have 
been assured fair prices by the co-operatives. 

I hus the co-operatives have helped in in¬ 
creasing rcs'cnue but not production of the 
small grower. Tfiis is not necessarily correct. 
The small growers need other kinds of sup¬ 
port apart frortt the assurance of fair prices. 
The number of tea bushes per hectare is low. 
The Ra Board estimated that in 1976 the 
number of bushes per hectare was 5,144 
whereas for the large estates the figure was 
8,0(X). With such a low bush population the 
small grower is not able to obtain the op¬ 
timum yield. Moreover the existing bushes 
arc old and need to be replaced or re¬ 
juvenated. This entails a lot of expenses and 
also time. A new tea bush takes atleast five 
years to reach its optimum yietd'and dur¬ 
ing the first three years it does not bear 
leaves. A rejuvenated bush takes two years 
to bear its average yield. Large estates are 
able to phase out their replacement or re¬ 
juvenation .schemes but for a small grower 
it would mean no income for a few years. 
Therefore these people need subsidies and 
grants or loans to overcome their lean 
period. The Tea Board has a scheme for pro¬ 
viding replantation, rejuvenation and prun¬ 
ing subsidies to small growers (in fact even 
the large estates arc entitled to such sub¬ 
sidies) bufit has been able to service a very 
small section of growers. A survey of 172 
members of one of the co-operative factories 
showed that only three of them had receiv¬ 
ed replanting subsidy from the Iba Board 
and 38 of them had got pruning subsidy. The 
co-operative on Um other hand has been able 
to supply 138 of these members with fer¬ 
tilisers, pesticides and cuttings. Thus while 
the co-operativK ham in their own way been 
aUe to help the small growei; the impact of 
the other agencies su^ as 'fta Boi^ and 
Kriihi vUcss Kendiu has been almost 
negligible'^ 


Summary and Concuusions 

Wc have tried to show that the co¬ 
operative/actories in Nilgiris have had a 
positive cffM in helping the small tea 
growers, especially those with very small 
holdings. At the same time in spite of their 
financial and technical limitations over the 
years the small growers have increased the 
area of their holdings and their productivi¬ 
ty. This shows that the small growers have 
been more enterprising in raising production 
than the large estates whose production has 
remained stagnant. The co-operative fac¬ 
tories have not only ensured fair prices to 
their members but al.so to growers in areas 
where there arc no eo-operatives. The bought 
leaf factories in these areas pay fbeir growers 
the market prices. They arc cautious in 
lowering prices as they know that this would 
provoke the glowers into joining a co¬ 
operative 01 , when there is none, in form¬ 
ing a new one. Thus the impact of these co¬ 
operatives tan be felt on all the small growers 
in this district. 

The main drawback of the co-operative 
factories i.s that they have been consistently 
fetching low prices for their tea (see Table 
i). Thit has to some extent affected the 
revenue of the small grower. This problem 
can be traced to the management of the 
Indcos. Tbough they have elected bodies, the 
chief executives (managing directors) have 
effective power. The incumbents to these 
posts and the next one of Industrial Co¬ 
operative Officer, are not technical people 
as neither of (hem have qualifications which 
make them conversant with the intricacies 
of tea manufactura A sound knovyiedge of 
tea manufacture is very essential because the 
price of tea depends on its quality. Good 
quality green leaves can be turned into in¬ 
ferior quality tea if they arc not processed 
properly. The co-operative factories in 
Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh arc 
aware of this pioblem. The four tea factories 
there are headed by technically qualified 
managers who have undergone training at 
the Iba Research Institute in Jorhat, Assam. 
The managers arc appointed by the respec¬ 
tive boards of directors. The state govern¬ 
ment does not insist in appointing its 
nominee as the chief executive. As a result 
the price of Kangia tea has been steadily in¬ 
creasing in the Calcutta auctions. In fact for 
the past few years tea produced at the Mr m- 
pur co-operative factory has been fetching 
over Rs 100 per kg in the beginning of the 
season (March). 

Apart from this, the growers need to be 
provided more inputs and subsidies. Of the 
ousting agencies in operation only the 
Indcos have been able to service the largest 
number of smalt growers so far. The records 
of the Iba Board and the KVK have been 
dismal. The latter in fact operates through 
UPASl. Its technical stations and plant 
nurseries are manned Iqt UPASl which in 
turn is expected to provide benefits to the 
growers. UPASl largely represents the in¬ 
terests of the large estates a^ is unlikely that 


it will enthusiastically cater to the interests 
of the small grower. 

The Tea Board has its own office at ' 
Coonoor and its staff are exported to liaison . 
directly with the individual grower. The IbR 
Board obviously has its limitations here 
because of the vast area to be covered and 
the large number of small growers therein. - 
In such a situation the Tea Board can easily 
take the help of the eo-operatives in perfor¬ 
ming us development activities. While pro¬ 
viding subsidies to the .large estates the Tea 
Board operates through the associations of 
the planters such as Indian Tea Association, 
Tea Association of India, etc, in North India 
and UPASl in South India. Why can it not 
operate through the co-operatives while 
catering to the small grower? In fact both 
KVK and Tea Board should collaborate with 
the Indcos in their activities. The Indcos 
have the widest and most regular contacts 
with the small growers and this can be 
usefully exploited for achieving an integrated 
dcselopnicnt of this vast section of farmers 
in the district. 

Notes 

[this paper forms a part of a study on co¬ 
operative tea factories and small growers in 
Nilgiris which was sponsored by the Centre for 
Management and Dmlopmem Studies, Indian 
Institute of Management Calcutta. The authors 
ate grateful to T Shankarnarayanan, J I 
Doraiswamy, T S Kenga Gowder, T K Mathan, 
T J Shivan and K An for their help during the 
field study. I 

1 Techno-Economic Survey of Small Tea 
Gardem in Konayam and Idukki, Tea 
Board of India, Calcutta 1979, p 3. 

2 Techno-Economte Survey of Tea Cardens 
in Ni/giris, Tea Board of India, Calcutta, 
1980, p 21. 

3 Ibid, p 81. 

4 Some S'oles on Incoserve and Small 
Growers in NilgirLs, Incoscrvc, Coonoor, 
(no date), p I. 

5 Tea Board, 1980, op cii. 

6 Ibid, p 82. 

7 Ibid, p 89. 

8 Ibid, pp 56 and 71. This in effect means that 
4 kg of green leaves produce I kg of made 
tea. 

9 Tea Statistics I9S6-S7, Tea Board of India, 
Calcutta, 19X8, Tabic 2(i)(b), p 6. 

to Ibid, Table 3 (vi) (b), p 16. 

11 Incoserve, op cil, p 6. The rtgure given here 
is 5,000 kg of green leaves per acre. This 
works out to 1,250 kg of made tea per 
hectare assuming a ratio of 4:1 for green 
leaves and made tea. 

12 Iht Statistics 1985-86, Tut Board of Inrfia, 
Calcutta. 1987. p 19. 

13 'R;a Board, 1980, op cit, p 82. 

14 Incoserve, op cit, p 2. 

15 Ibid. 

16 lea Board, 1980, op cit, p 82. 

17 Sharit K Bhowmik, 'Co-opeiatives of Small 
Tea Growers in Nilgiris: A Study of the 
Kotagiri Industrial Iba factory’. Paper 
presented at the Workshc^s on Co-operative 
Enterprises and Rural Development in 
India, Umver.dty of Delhi, December 28-31), 
1988. 
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FORM IIA 

Form of geieral notif e to be given to the rneir bers of the pubhc be'o'e r.iK m an apphcat o'’ to ttie Central Govern 
ment under sub section fS) of Section 92 of ^he Monopolies ind Restr 11 a* Prai.t tes A< t 1969 

NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the in'ormatior o* tht puDir ‘hat l-ORBI-S fOSBfS CAMPBfU&Ci) LTD BOMBAV proposes 
to make an application to thi Cei fal Governmi r t m the Departnerit o* s^oirpir / Affars Nc^/Dflhi unde subsection 
(2) of Seaion 22 ot ttie Monopolies and Resrnchvc Tnae Practices Act 1969 ^or approval to ttie establishment of a 
new undertaking/unit/division Brief partirulaf o‘ ttie propcal are as under 


1 Name and address of tre apphear’t 


2 Capital structure of the applicant organ' it c 
Authorised Capital 

Issued Subscribe J and Paid up Capital 

3 Management structure of the app'icanr 
organisation indicating the names of 
Directors including AAanaging wholetin c 
Directors and Manager if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the 
establishment of a new undertaking or a 
new unit/division 

b Location of the new undertaking/unit/division 

6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 

7 In case the proposal relates to the production 
storage supply, distribution marketing or control 
of any gcxxis/articles, indicate 

(0 Name of gocxis/articles 
(ii) Proposed licensed capacity 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision 
of any service, state the volume of activity 
in terms of usual measures such as value 
income, turnover etc 

9 Cost of the project 


FORSrS fORBFS CAMPBFtl & tO LTD 
Ff>rtx:> BuiU q 
Clid'anj t kdi M-*!! 

Combd/ ilX I. 1 

1^11^ Linci^Mfied 

4o4 00 0TC n 00 000 

494 96 52 ' 

Dr FA M'hti Clni'’mar & Msnag ng D rfctor 

Mr NA Soor ^.lala-Vice Cha rmjn 

Mr FH Kempc 

Mr D I Madsn 

Mr KS GaHwi-- 

Mr DB Fngineer 

Mr S P Mehta 

Mr A HyUdri 

MR G Das 

Mr DS Parekh 

Mr D N Poonegar Jt Managing Direcror 
Mr DS Soman (Alternate to Mr FH Kemple) 

New article 


In the existing factory at Chandivali Bomba/ Maharashtra 
State 

There will be no change in the capital structure 


Cutting Tools eg Milling Cutters Reamers Dulls etc 
4 00 000 nos per annum 

Not applicable 


Estimated cost of machinery only Rs 20 lakhs All other 
facilities already exists 


10 Scheme of finance, including the amounts Required funds are proposed to be met from internal 

to be raised from each source resources/IDBI Bill Chscounting Scheme 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Company 
Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice in 
timating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein 

Dated this 21st day of August 1989 

for FORBES FORBES CAMPBaL&CO LTD 
CT GHADIAU 

DIRECTOR FINANCE) & SECREVcR/ 
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Entrance System for Elimination 

M Shatrugna 

The entrance examination as the sole basis of selection for post¬ 
graduate courses is illogical and meaningless. By conducting such 
examinations universities are dishonouring their own first degrees. 


ENTRANCE tests for professional 
courses like engineering, medicine and 
agriculture have become a regular feature 
in Andhra Pradesh. Ihe main purpose of 
conducting an eninince test is to select the 
best among the applicants for the con¬ 
cerned course. But what started as a test 
to select has now become a test to 
eliminate. An entrance test of the type we 
• conduct today need not necessarily select 
the best among the candidates, if the type 
of question papers used at present is any 
index. Within the three hours that decide 
his future the suitability of a candidate to 
enter a piofessional college is tested. The 
performance at the intermediate level is 
no criterion for getting a scat in the 
professional courses. A perusal of ques¬ 
tion papers set at the Engineering, 
Agriculture, Medicine Conunon I-nt ranee 
Test (EAMCET) of Andhra Pradesh lor 
the last few years reveals that the questions 
are framed in such a way as to make them 
more difficult each year. At the recently 
held EAMCET in AP where about 70,000 
candidates appeared for SOOO seats, not 
more than 45 per cent of the applicants 
were eligible for the various courses. In 
the same examination, it was generally 
agreed by all that mathematics paper was 
very tough. The highest score was only 31 
marks out of 50. This is something un¬ 
precedented. A number of candidates who 
had scored more than 95 per cent at the 
intermediate level in mathematics this year 
could not score more than 60 per cent at 
the entrance test. This signifies that either 
the intermediate standard is very low or 
the entrance standard is unusually high. 

It may be assumed that the standard, 
syllabi, etc, at the intermediate level are 
quite high as they are set by senior pro¬ 
fessors and experts in the field. It then 
means that the standard of the EAMCET 
is set very high keeping in view the so- 
called IIT standard. Generally, the stan¬ 
dard of the examination should be slightly 
higher than the intermediate standard. 
Thus in order to ensure competence at the 
EAMCET, the standard of syllabus at the 
intermediate level must be upgraded. Is 
the government prepared to do that? If 
it cannot, the type and style of setting 
papers at the EAMCET must be radically 
altered keeping in view the intermediate 
syllabas. Secondly, the syllabi of various 
courses up to the imermediate level are 


essay' oriented and not ‘problem’ orien¬ 
ted. Thus, a candidate schooled in the 
^say type* system for 12 years is suddenly 
asked to solve the ‘bit type’ question paper 
at the entrance examinalion. Hence a 
ridiculous situation exists where a can¬ 
didate is penalised without cause. The ’bit- 
type’ quc.stion model at the entrance 
e.xanunation.s has given rise to other 
problems. 

Now in .^ndhra Pradesh, as perhaps 
elsewhere, a number of coaching centres 
have come up, raking advantage of this 
system which switches suddenly from the 
essay type at the intermediate level to bit- 
problem type at the entrance test. The 
tremendous poptilarily of these coaching 
centres is seen in the multicrore business 
transactions of these centres. Interestingly 
these coaching centres are primarily run 
by teachers and lecturers who work in col¬ 
leges. While the commitment of these lec¬ 
turers towards students cannot be doub¬ 
ted, the commercialisation of education 
by such people is condemnablc. Apart 
from the fact that they evade taxes and 
escape the provisions of MRTP Act. they 
have succeeded in converting education 
into a trade. The failure of the teaching 
community in general and p rofessional 
teacher bodies like AIFUCTO in condem¬ 
ning the unprofessional conduct and trade 
practices of a section of the erring teachers 
has shocked the conscience of genuine 
teachers and ha.s brought down the esteem 
of teachers in the eyes of the society. It 
is significant to note that there were no 
such coaching shops 20 years ago as there 
were no entrance tests then. Even a-ssum- 
ing that there is a tremendous rush for 
professional couises now, a more rationale 
and scientific method must be involved to 
select the better candidates. 

Regarding selection at the post-graduate 
courses like MA, M Com, MBA and 
M Sc, it can be said that the whole pro¬ 
cedure is irrational and clumsy. The sole 
basis of selection is perfomiance at the en¬ 
trance test. This is most Ulogical and 
meaningless and all universities must 
share the blame for this. For instance by 
conducting an entrance test at the post¬ 
graduate level, universities are dishonour¬ 
ing their own first degrees. Added to this 
is the singular importance accorded to 
performance at the entrance examination. 
The standard argument that an entrance 


test evens out and standardises the perf^ 
mance for selection is untenable 
syllabi, valuation, etc, for a course ara 
uniform in a particular university. The 
scope for malpractice is also limited as 
centres are changed for candidates ap>.< 
pearing for the examinations. Ev^^ 
assuming that there w;ould be non- 
uniform evaluation by individual teachers, ' 
what we need is a change in the mode of 
examination system at the intermediate' 
and degree levels. This particular task 
demands more innovation and courage on 
the part of the educationists and senior 
professors who run our colleges and 
universities. Instead of tackling this 
problem, the universities have taken 
recourse to easier methods like ‘entrance 
examinations' where elimination is made 
in a ‘respectable’ manner. 

Apart from the above mentioned facts, 
an entrance te.st pressurises the student. 
mentally. Learning and studying should 
be a pleasant process. The entrance syeton 
subjects young people to tremendous ten¬ 
sion and pressure. The psychological and 
mental costs of this irrational system 
should be evaluated by the educationists 
and Che society in a serious manner. The 
present system also goe.s against the 
interests of the weaker .sections of the 
society like SC and ST, BCs and women 
who generally have no acce.ss to private 
coaching institute as they are very expen¬ 
sive. Speed is one of the ingredients in the 
present system. It is scientifically ques¬ 
tionable whether this quality is the sole 
indicator of intelligence. The argument 
that the best will be selected by this system 
has no basis in facts. None of our scien¬ 
tists who had made a mark in various 
fields in the last four or five decades had 
appeared for any ‘entrance test’ at the fim 
or second degree level. This is because the 
earlier system never eliminated any, the 
way the ‘entrance' does at present. Even 
if someone failed in the earlier system, this 
happened after two years of study, unlike 
in the present three-hour entrance test. 

Yet another aspect of the present 
system is that teachers and lecturers who 
are dealing with intermediate classes are 
not consulted on the suitability of the 
system. At best the system is governed by 
a few senior professors who are not per¬ 
sonally in touch with the intermediate 
syllabi. This is a very dangerous trend 
undermining the democratic aspect of our 
educational set-up. 
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/Ethnic Indians in Malaysia 

T G Runamurthy 


A clear indicator of the economic status of the Malaysian Indians 
is the fact that despite constituting nearly 10 per cent of the 
population, thar share of the corporate wealth of the country is 
less than one per cent. 


V A CURSORY survey of Malaysian society, 
particularly the' uthan centres may well 
create the impression that the ethnic. 
Indians represent yet another instance of 
the success story of overseas Indians. Hie 
< presence of ^parently affluent ethnic 
. . . Indiana, seeming to dominate the profes- 
. skms, esped^ in Kuala Lumpur, is strik- 
, Ing. In political participation too thdr 
profile is high—claim^ one cabinet 
minister, two deputy ministers, a deputy 
!' speaker and sewral other high func¬ 
tionaries. The vdidity of such an impres- 
' skm mi^ however be empirically unsus¬ 
tainable. Questions certainly arise regar¬ 
ding their numerical stroigth and af- 
■ fluoice and the extent of their integration 
with the larger society. 

Malaysia, a federation of 13 states 
(nine sultanates and four former settle¬ 
ments—11 in peninsular Malaysia 
and two in eastern Malaysia on the island 
. of Borneo) is comparatively affluent in 
third world terms, with a per capita in¬ 
come of approximately US $ 2000. The 
aniiual ODP growth averaged at 8.S per 
cent during the first half of the 1970s. 
declined to an average of 5.8 per cent dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 1980s and almost 
touched the zero growth rate in 1986 but 
has since recovered due to considerable 
foreign investment induced by more 
fevourable terms than are available for 
dommtic investments. The Malaysian 
econonqt is dependent on export of 
primary products which include petro¬ 
leum arid natural gas, rubber, palm oil, 
tin, timber, spices, eta The variety of 
prinuuy pr^ucts ensures, generally, that 
the ups and downs in the world market 
are balanced out. In the unfortunate event 
of all the major primary products 
touching a low as happened in the early 
eighties, the economic outlook becomes 
dismal leading to a disturbed political 
cUmate—the well known indicator of 
growth without development. 

Economic Status 

The Malaysian Indians share this 
hollowness of the country’s grovnh. In 
colonial times diulng such depressions as 
. brought about by a decline in rubber and 
', tin prices, the Indiatu were repatriated or 
.. anoouraged to onigrate in large numbers. 
That possibility having been diminated 
.since the independence of India first and 
of Malaysia later, the Indiatu are left to 


fend for tl^cmselves, mostly by migrating 
to urban centres, where they eke out a liv¬ 
ing in the unorganised sector. These 
Indians have to be kept in mind when 
assessing the status of the Malaysian 
Indians., The Indians ate ndther as 
ubiquitous nor as affluent as the urban 
Indian would impress. In a population of 
more than IS million the Indians number 
some 1.3 million and have a territorially 
uneven distribution, with the currently 
prosperous eastern Malika and penin¬ 
sular Malaysia being pra^cally devoid of 
Indians. Even where they are concentra¬ 
ted, as in the west coast states, they are 
so widely dispersed that th^ do not form 
a vote bank in any of the parliamentary 
or state assembly constituencies. The 
urban Indian, most visible to the visiting 
Indian from the mother country is indeed 
affluent (even if some flaunt their af¬ 
fluence especially for the benefit of the 
cousin from India) but he is not the 
typical Indian, not even the typical urban 
Indian. Almost 70 per cent of the urban 
Indians are workers—industries, informal 
sector,'domestic service, etc Most of them 
earn less than M$ 350 per month while 
the rural plantation Indian earns an 
average income of around MS 200 in¬ 
clusive of rations. A clear indicator of the 
economic status oTthe Malaysian Indians 
is the fact that, while they constitute near¬ 
ly 10 per cent of the population, their 
share of the corporate wealdi of the coun¬ 
try is less than 1 per cent. The average in¬ 
come and consequently their capacity to 
save and invest may be gleaned from the 
fact that despite considerable endeavour 
the Malaysian Indian Congress (MIC) 
could manage to raise only MS 100 million 
for a multi-purpose financial trust, pat¬ 
terned on the Unit 'Ilrust of India, with a 
view to increase the community’s capital 
sham For the Indians, who have little con¬ 
trol over any financial institutions in the 
country and have no participation in the 
manufacturing or mdustrial sectors this 
is the only corporate holding company. 
Even in the plantation sector with which 
the Indians have been associated as 
‘labour’ their ownership is limited to a few 
co-opeiative holdings. Indians have not 
been able to benefit from sdwmes dese¬ 
ed to encourage small fanners and 
plantation-holders, largely due to 
incapacity to save 

Htn again, the Malaysian Indian 
shares the genenl features of the country’s 


economy. Poverty in M«Ji^ ctits across 
nthnic divisions and occurs in the tik«n 
as weU as the rural sectors. Naturally, the 
incidence is higher in the rural than in the 
urban areas. In 1984,24.7 per cent of the 
rural households were below the poverty 
line as against 8.2 per cent of the urban 
households. In the country as a whote 35.1 
per cent of the households were deemed 
to be poor. Among Indians, 27,3 per cent 
of households were below the poverty line 
as against 17.4 per cent of Chinese 
households and 46.4 per cent of Malay 
households. 

The paradox of poverty in an apparent¬ 
ly afflurot country is explained by the feet 
that the bottom 40 per cent of the 
Malaysian households received only 7.7 
per cent of the total income while the top 
20 per cent received as much as 56.1 per 
cent. In 1984, the rural household income 
was exactly half of the urban household. 
This picture of the economic status of the 
Tndkm’ Malaysian, dismal as it seems, has 
its brighter aspect, for unlike his brethren 
in east Africa, the Indian in Malaysia is 
not seen as an exploiter (the moneylending 
class/caste of Indians fled the country 
almost en masse after the May 1969 racial 
riots). Current rivalry between ethnic 
communities is largely ^tween the Malays 
and the Chinese for the control of the 
economy. Such rivalry as exists between 
Indians and Malays concerns mostly 
employment in the public sector and in the 
educational field, both in legard to oppor¬ 
tunities for hi^er education and in 
respect of academic employment, which 
could perhaps even out once the current 
emphasis on more-than-due share for 
Mak^ to redress past imbalance slackens. 

Currently, no doubt, the disabilities felt 
by the Indians in education and employ¬ 
ment ate quite acuta In the fidd of Idgher 
education, the Indians do not get anyr 
where near their legitimate share not¬ 
withstanding claims made by the MIC. In 
particular, the Indian student is certainly 
discriminated against in the matter of 
admission to professional courses. The 
cumulative effect of this discrimination on 
the future economic status of the com¬ 
munity can be easily gauged. 

This, however, is a problem that affects 
mainly the urban middle class. The urban 
elite manages to send children abroad for 
higher education—to UK, Australia, USA 
or India. The urban and rural working 
classes hudly cross the middle sdiool and 
the luckier and more determined ones 
make it to the high«' secondary stage 
which promises them a fair share in low 
levd empk^ment for which the competi¬ 
tion from the Mal^ community is not 
that sevme or proppkl up. In the matter 
of emplr^ent in the superior services, 
tiifae is palpable discrimination. Represen- 
ti^lon in the policy defence laykcs and 
other security-related agen^ is being 
reduced to practically nothing. 
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l^MJTiCAL ^ARnciMTION 

So, the 'success story* appears to nar¬ 
row down to the political fidd. where, the 
‘Indian’ particiimion is fairly ‘high pro- 
Xile^. How stable is this political partner¬ 
ship? What is the basis of this participa¬ 
tion? Will it last and how long? The MIC 
is and has been a major partner in the 
communal alliance which has ruled the 
country since independence, the other 
partners being the Vnited Malays 
National Organisation (UMNO) and the 
Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA). 
Presently the alliance comprises, besides 
these three major communal parties, 
several smaller, non-commurtal or regional 
parties like the Cerakan based in the 
western coastal states of peninsular 
Malaysia, the Sabaah United Party (Parti 
Bersatu ^bah) of the state of Sabah in 
eastern Malaysia and the Sarawak United 
Front, all of them collectively called the 
Barisan Nasional (BN) or the National 
Front. The BN since 1974, like the 
Alliance before 1969, is based on the 
‘politics of accommodation’, arrived at by 
the major communities involved as a 
precondition to independence. 

The ‘politics of accommodation’ in¬ 
volved acceptance of the political primacy 
of the indigenous Malay community by 
the two major immigrant communities— 
the Chinese and the Indian—in return for 
the right to full citizenship, with»all its 
privileges and duties. One of the ways in 
which the political primacy of the Malay 
community was underpinned was the en¬ 
trenchment of the Malay royalty not only 
in the nine sultanates but also, through a 
unique institution of ‘elected monarchy’ 
at the federal level, where the sultanates 
and the settlenwnt states accepted, as head 
of state, a king (Yang di Pertuan Agong) 
elected by and from among the nine 
sultans and rajas. As a further entrench¬ 
ment of Malay political primacy, Islam is 
the ofTicial religion of the federation, 
though freedom of worship is guaranteed, 
under the constitution, to followers of 
other faiths. The major contenders for 
power, political or economic, at the time 
of independence, were the Malays and the 
Oiinese; the Indians being interested 
mainly in citizenship as a guarantee for 
freedom of residence and vocation. The 
Chinese acquiesced to the political 
primacy of the Malays since they were 
essentially interested in the levers of 
economic power. It was rather fortuitously 
that the Indians came into the bargain, 
when in the later forties and early fifties, 
the elite leadership gave way to ‘grass¬ 
roots* control of the MIC and the party 
opted to go along with the Malays and 
later to join the alliance. 

(Hie of the consequences of the emer¬ 
gence of the BN, under a new ‘social con¬ 
tract*. so to say, was tlw gradual take-over 
of the levers of econoi^c power by the 
Malays through such ‘agreed’ policies as 


the New Economic PoU^ and increasing 
state control of economic activities. This 
was made possible by a combination of 
factors. For one thing there was the fear 
of the repetition of the communal riots 
of May 1%9 (the bogey is raised whenever 
necessary to curb Chinese irredentism, as 
happened in 1987). For another, the MCA 
was steadily losing ground among the in¬ 
creasingly urbanising Chinese who prefer¬ 
red to support non-racial ‘democratic’ 
parties. As a result, the MCA began in¬ 
creasingly to depend on the UMNO to win 
elections and hence was in no position to 
‘bargain from strength’ within the BN. 
One sure indication of this was the loss 
of the finance and commerce portfolios 
by the MCA to the UMNO. The UMNO, 
on the other hand, has managed to 
increase its hold on political levers by 
gerrimandcring as well as with the help 
of the constitutional weighiage given to 
rural constituencies. 

The Indian partnership in the political 
bargain has been not only fortuitous but 
piactically passive as well. Devoid of 
economic power, the community also 
lacks political clout in the absence of any 
‘Indian constituency’ as such. At best, 
Indian votes could tilt the balance in 
favour of the marginal winner in a few 
constituencies where the ‘Indian’ vote 
comprised a little over IS per cent of the 
rolls. Thus, as an ‘honoured’ member of 
the BN. the MIC has been less capable 
than the MCA to ‘bargain from a posi¬ 
tion of strength’. The MIC accepts seats 
to contest, constituencies to post its 
nominee.s, seats and portfolios in the 
council of ministers, largely as a conces¬ 
sion by the majority community and in 
the context of that community’s rivalry 
with the Chinese. Indeed, the Indians, has 
stood to gain marginally in the rivalry 
between the Malays and the Chinese. 
Theoretically, its porportionate share in 
the country’s economic cake is acknow¬ 
ledged, though in practice it has not 
benefited fully, nor is it likely to. For, 
ironically, the better the economic status 
of the community, the lower its value as 
an ally to the majority community. The 
‘Indian’ voter in the rural constituencies 
is part of the vote bank for the partner¬ 
ship. But the urban Indian is a different 
proposition. He exercises his choice more 
often than not, against the partnership. 
Thus, the MlCs avowed pledge to change 
the image of the community turns 
suicidal, because the MlC’s ability to 
deliver the Indian vote diminishes in direct 
proportion to the degree of urbanisation. 
The urban worker, more so if he is in the 
unorganised sector, has to reckon not only 
with inadequate wages but also insecurity 
of tenure made worse by the lack of any 
social status and the absence of com¬ 
munity support. Indeed, he is even worse 
off than those left behind in the pianu- 
tions. He looks at the problem differently 
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and tends to be less communal and shies 
away from the ruling partnership of com¬ 
munal parties In his eyes, the ‘politics of 
accommodation' (which no doubt ensured 
tte stabihty of the polity to a great extent) 
looks increasingly like a system of spoils, 
in which, he has httle or no share Further, 
the competition with the Malays becomes 
more p^pable in the urban context and 
the marginal value of the ‘politics ot 
accommodation’ to the Indian seems no 
longer perceptible The fact that, whereas 
for the elite Malays the rivalry is with the 
Chinese rather than with the Indian, in the 
case of the aqiiring majonty the nvaliy 
is more immediately with the ‘Indian’, 
who is also aspiring for a new status, 
accentuates the frustration with the 
’pohtics of accommodation’ pursued by 
the leadership To a certain extent, the 
disappointment with the ‘politics of ac 
commodation’ is shared by the Malay 
also, although he starts the race with many 
advantages in the form of government en 
couragement through bumtputra quotas 
Education and traimng and the mobility 
through these only heighten the competi¬ 
tion in an urban setting Like the Indian, 
he also senses something wrong with the 
system of spoils 

The skew^ income differential and the 
prevalence of poverty, which, cuts across 
communal lines, brings home the point 
that the ‘politics ot accommodation’ has 
enabled some Malays, some Chinese and 
some Indians to come together to ap- 
propnate a large part of the national 
wealth At the same ume the pohtical 
ciimate prevents, or at least inhibits, inter¬ 
action amongst Malays, Chin^ and 
Indians. The growing awareness of this 
state of affairs should normally lead to a 
rejection of communal politics and to the 
emergence of non-communal parties 
Indeed, the Gerakan, based in Penang and 
Perak, emerged as a challenge to com- 
munahsaUon of pohtics and its success in 
the 1968 general election was a contri¬ 
butory factor in the communal nots of 
May 1%9 The gathering strength of the 
non-communal Democratic Action Party 
(DAP) in the 1987 elections, when tor the 
hrst time the lower house ot parliament 
had a strong opposition contingent of 24 
in a house of 175 led eventually to near 
repetition of 1969 

Several factors work to deflect the 
emergence of non-communal politics For 
one thing, such pohtics has always been 
assoaau^ with the Chinese; who are seen 
to have a vested interest against communal 
pohtics which has benefited the Malays 
There is also the histone assoaation of 
the Chmese with the banned Commumst 
Party and non-communal pohtics tends 
to raise fears of communist revival The 
internal nvalnes among the Chinese tend 
to vitiate the competition between com¬ 
munal pohucs as represented by the MCA 
and non-communal pohtics as symbolised 


by the Gerakan before 1974 and more 
truly reflected in the DAP m the eighties 
The Gerakan, after joiiung the BN, 
became a rival ot the MCA and .ncreas- 
inglv became a ( hinesc based party rather 
than a non communal party In the case 
of the Malays, Islam has been a potent 
factor in inhibiting the emergence ot non 
communal politics I he Malay tends to 
assert his Islamic identity inseP defence 
The fresh aiiivals in uiban ceaiies, if 
unable or unwilling to accommodate to 
the demands of the new pattern of life 
tend to emphasise that they aic somehow 
different because they are Muslims 

Consequently, a dissatisfied Malay 
eithei turns to a fundamentalist’ Islamic 
party like PAS (Parti Islam se Malaysia) 
or seeks »o diiect the UMNO along more 
iigtdly Islamic lines and only rarely turns 
to a non communal party Until the 
Malays turn in laige number to non 
communal politics, the present system ot 
communal politics and accommodation 
will prevail 

As loi the Indians, it is a case of once 
bitten twice shy Ihe ehte MIC tried non 
communal politics before 1954 and paid 
dearly for it bv being completely ignored 
Ihe ‘politics of accommodation' has 
stood the test of time, especially after the 
advent of BN and the launching ot the 
NLP 1 hough the Indians are acutely 
awaie that they arc only a temporary ally 
of the Malays v/s a-vii the Chinese, they 
dare not play the Chmese card Ihe 
Gerakan ‘failed’ them The DAP may not, 
but It certainly involves hardship During 
the ‘emergency’ of 1987, many Indian 
leaders of the DAP were incarcerated The 
majority ot the Indians are highly apoli 
tical They benefited marginally when the 
Malay gradually wrested economic ptiwer 
from the Chinese. They may benefit, again 
marginally, it the Chinese fight for and 
succeed m bnnging about a more egali 
tarian society through non communal 
politics The big question, however, is 
whether that is the aim of non-communal 
politics advocated by Chinese based 
parties like the DAP 

It IS foolhardy to predict, especially 
when It concerns a large community like 
the Malaysian Indians In an expanding 
economy, tensions tend to ease off The 
pinch IS felt only in times of depression 
However, since the ledressal of past 
imbalances in respect of education and 
employment may continue well into the 
next century, the ubiquitous, affluent 
urban middleclass Indians may not fare 
well and would not care much, as they 
may move out to Austraha or the US BuL 
the miqonty of the working class m^ find 
It necessary to forge an alliance with theur 
Malay counterparts Notwithstanding 
religious differences, they have much in 
common 


NOTICE 

It IS hereby noitfied for the information of the 
pubiK. that the Raymond VlfeoHen Mills Limited 
proposes to malie an applicarion to the Central 
Government in the Oepartment of Company 
Affeirs New Delhi undeisulo4ection(4}of Sec 
tion 93 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
PracticcsAct 1969 fbi approval to the take twer 
of the whoe or part of JK Chemicals Limited 
Brief partirulan of the proposal are as undei 
1 Name and addiess of the applicant The 
Raymond Woollen Mills Limited Plot No 1S6 
H No V Villase Zadsaon Ratnagiri 415 619 
9 Name and addiess of the undertakins the 
whole or part of which is proposed to be taloen 
over and the manner of take over le byacquisi 
tion of shares acquisition of control or manaae 
ment whether by the acqusition of the owner 
ship of the undertakms or under any mortgage 
lease or licence or undo any agrtemern or other 
orangen^nt JK Chemicals Limited New Hind 
House Narottam Moraijee Marg Ballard Estate 
Bombay 400 038 Rq proposed to acquire Equity 
Shares of the aggregate value of Rs 9S lacs in the 
^uity Share Capital by JK Chemcals limited of 
Rs 60 99 lars 

1 Managrmert struaure of the applicant The 
Company B managed by a Managing Director and 
Wholctime 0 rector subject to the supennten 
dcnce control and directions of the Board of 
Dvectois consstipg of ta) Shn Vijarypat Slnghama 
Uwrman 6 Managing Diiertor (bj Shn Viisantial 
0 Mehta Director (c) Shn N I Jhaven (Nominee 
of ICICI) (d) Shn Macfhupati Singhan a-Wholetime 
Diiector (e)Shn JP Thacker-Oiiector ^ Shn 
DG Aggairwal Director (rt Shn M R Shroff 
Director (t) Shn Nana Chudasama Director 
( 1)^1 VK Rsndil (Norn ee of MBXVN) (i) Shn 
A R PrabhJ (Norr nee f UII) arvj k) Shn VS 
Nafarajan—Director 

4 Ca,. tal structure of (althe ipplicam Authoris 
ed Capital Rs 5000 lac* issued and Subscribed 
Cap lai Rs 949136 >acs (b) the undertak ng pro¬ 
posed to be taker over JK Chemicals Limited 
Authorised Capital Rs 300 lacs Issued S 
Subscribed Capital Rs 80 99 lac s 

5 Lne(s) ol business of the undertaking which 
will or IS likely to emerge as a lesuK of the pro 
posed take over The applicant coiroany is 
presently engaged in thiee mam lines of manute 
turing activities la three different divisions as 
under i) Woollen Dnnsion Sorting scouring or 
ding and combing of wool synthetic fibre tops 
woollen and woisied spinn ng weaving finishing 
and hosiery sectiocB ii) Engineers Files Division 

Manufacture of Engmeen Steel Files and Rasps 
end High Carbon/Alloy Steel Profile Sections 
HSS 'Rmst Drills IbolBits End Mills and Reamers 
in) Cement Division Manufacture of Portland 
Cement JK Chemicals Limited s m business of 
manufacture of heavy, chemicals with annual 
capacity ofll 008 MT JK. Chemicals ltd has 
a let icr of Intent tor manufacture of Rubber Con 
doms After the proposed acquisition of shares 
mJK. Chemcals Limited all the lines of busmess 
afomncntioned wiB continue 

6 Consideration tor the take over The Company 
aheady holds 9166 Equity Shares and may 
acquire the whole 6r part of the balance Equity 
Share Capital consisting of S1054 Equity Shares 
from the eustmg Equity Shaiehqdeis of JK 
Chemcals Ud An offer to acquire shaies from 
the public wiH be puisuant to Artcic 40 of the 
Stock Exchange lusting Agrrement 

7 Schemeof finance indicating the souicctO of 
finance tor the proposed Me over AppfcM 
Company wiH meet the finance from the mtemal 
resources. 

8 Any pefsonmteiesicdin the maner may make 
a repiesentation to Secietaiy Department of 
Company Affairs Govemment of India Shastn 
Bhautn Dr Rajendra Prasad Ro^ New DcN, 
vyehln fourteen days hom-tlwdaieefpubtlea- 
tnn of the notice mUmaiins tw vwwB on the pro¬ 
posal and Indicatins the nature of ha krteicat 
thmein 

(Or tamend WtooMM MMb LtaiMatf 

Registered Office Sd/ 

PIOtNa156/HNoS; AM BHAT 

Village Zadgaon Secretary 

Ratnagin 415 619 
Maharashtra 
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REVIEWS 


Planning Process and Development 
Performance 

V V Bhatl 

Planning and Df*«eiupnu‘nl in India bv S P Ciupta Allied Publishers. Ne\s 
Delhi. 1989 


INDIA has betn a pioneer among the les% 
deseluped countries with mised economics 
in thinking about as well as implementing 
a state-initiated process of planned develop 
ment Yet there has not been so far a 
systematn and compiehcnsive account ot 
the evolving strategies, piiorities and icchm 
ques of planning in the light of the shilling 
emphasis on development objectives luipta 
has provided such an .iceount in this book 
and that ts its distinguishing ieatuie Because 
ot his participation in the planning ptocess 
he IS able to provide the nuanus and details 
relating to this process which outsiders inaj 
not be in a position to know 

The book is divided into two piris Pin I 
presents plan strategies, techniques and pci 
toimances and Pin II covers the develop 
ment ot two ina)oi sectors agriculture and 
industry I he ma>n purpose ol the hook is 
to draw lessons tiom past evpeiiencc as a 
guide lor lulure action 
Ciuptas major conclusion a< a icsull of 
his eiitical study ol th* plan process over a 
period of thiilv five years is tnat “Indian 
plans seem to have failed to exploit the full 
potentialities of giowth and development ’ 
as a result of ‘self created constiainis, 
arising from faulty planning” (p ix) 

These sell cicated eonstraints, .tccoiding 
to him, are largely the result ot failute of the 
Planning C omnussioii to instituiionahsc a 
pioccss of ieatning by doing The coinmts 
Sion IS so preoccupied with the foimulation 
of the next plan that it has hardly time to 
study and analyse the reasons for differences 
between the anticipated and actual outcomes 
relating to development performance As a 
result, the plan process has more oi less 
remained the same and planning seems to 
have become a sort ol ritual rather than an 
aid to formulating a rationallv co ordinated 
set ot politics to taciliiaie and induce the 
requir^ response from the diverse set ot 
deauon-makmg units 

The five-year plan is more concerned with 
setting production targets lather than with 
indicating such a set of poliaes, the plans, 
as D R Gadml used to comment, lack a 
policy frame^ The process of policy for 
mubiuon is oef Aocand fragmented and there, 
is not adequate dialogue between the com 
mission and ttie mmuitries in charge of 
policy formulation for evolving a set ot 
policies consistent with the objectives and 
strategies of a plan The result has been, 
according to Gupta, a set of mutually in¬ 
compatible policies that have no direct 
relemcc to action indicated in the plan ^ 
Hie process of rational policy-making 
becomes difficult partly because of the lack 
Of appropriate machinery for the purpose 


and partly because of the manner in which 
plans are formulated There is an obsession 
with the sire of the plan right from early 
davs and there is an attempt at fixing this 
si/e without an adequate studs of the 
possibilitv of laising financial resources for 
fhc public sectoi plan ' I he result inevitably 
has been incicasing recourse to deficit tinan 
ciiig, leading to iiitlationary pressures I aced 
with the need lor reducing government 
expenditures the method followed has beta 
a pro rata reduction ot investment in all 
sectors This mechanical approach to si/e 
leduction leads inevitably to creation oi 
■mbaiaiices and distortion ot plan priorities 

Further the production and investment 
taigets arc fixc'd on the basis of inadequate 
and unreliable data with regard to input 
output relationships and arbitrarv assump 
tions lelaiiiig to bchavioui patterns Since 
the actual bthaviour patterns arc nut known 
and there is no svstematic effort to study 
them. It IS hardly possible to find out the 
direction in which they need to be modified 
and the policy instruments that need to be 
usfd 

The process of planning again casts doubt 
on the rationalitv of deriving financial and 
phvsical targets To quote Gupta “The bulk 
ot the techniial inputs lor the five veai and 
perspective pi inning come fiom different 
walking groups set up, as a roaiine pro 
cedure, ptior to plan formulation Thus the 
working groups infuse technical expertise in 
the plan’s allocative decisions These 
working groups often prepare their reports 
on the basts of mutually inconsistent 
assumptions Mo cover, these working 
groups’ repvirts ii>ually come so latt that 
manv of their views cannot even get iiicor 
porated into the plan lo give an example 
on the basis ot lacvrr recent information on 
resource availabiiitv, the Planning C ominis 
Sion often indepe idently reallocated the in 
vestment between sectors and regions, 
significantly different from those recom 
mended by the working groups But untor 
tunately in manv instances, the physical 
targets accordingly were not reassesski, since 
there remained no sufficient time to refer 
them back to the working groups fot 
necessary feassessments This is one oi the 
big ‘gaps’ m our planning process and it 
needs to be corrected” (pp 71-72) 

Such arbitrary investment and output 
targets without reference to behaviour pat¬ 
terns lead to overemphasis on the volume of 
investment and administrative controls and 
regulations and utter disregard of efficiency 
or productivity of investment in the idloca- 
tion of resources Hus u also the reason why 
adequate attention is not given to the ra¬ 


tional choice and selection of projects and 
both project and sectoral planning—tn a 
sense the very essence of an action 
programme - is inadequate as well as inef- 
ricient Since technology policv, essential for 
absorbing adapting, diffusing and improv¬ 
ing available technology, is much more rele¬ 
vant lot sectoral and piojeci planning, the 
neglect oi such planning ^so leads to inade¬ 
quate emphasis on an appropriate 
technology policy 

In spite ol the irrelevance and unrealistic 
nature ot the planning models pointed out 
bv him in C haptei I, Gupta seems to believe 
that the plaiimng process - both for five-year 
as well as pcispectise plans- would improve 
with the inclusion of “neglected variables” 
in the specification ot the planning models 
(p 27) In fast tn India and elsewhere these 
models have led, according to 1 itlle, to ‘Ex¬ 
cessive emphasis on cential paper plan¬ 
ning*’,* stultification ot entrepreneurial and 
innovative impulses m the economy and 
neglect ot the formulation ot action pro- 
giammes which represent the essence of any 
planning endeavour lo quote little 
\ planning model is often contused with 
planning Miidcnis who lake planning 
courses are taught to construct planning 
mcvdels not how to plan Planners on tlie 
spot arc also often mainly occupied with 
models, rather than with pikimng However, 
their models sometimes have a lot of in- 
fluenvC on the plan, even if little influence 
on what actually happens 
Typical planning models assume fixed 
coetfuients and linear relationships and aim 
ai terminal vear consistenw Some arbitrary 
assumptions hast lu be made concermng 
levels of terminal capital stocks typical- 
Is many constraints have to be introduced 
to picvent the model producing extreme 
results This applies particularly to exports, 
which are artniraiily constrained Mary com¬ 
mentators, including the best model builders, 
have pointed out the rathei obvious objec¬ 
tions TTie basic data are often very weak and 
out ol date Cnefficients are not fixed, and 
substitution cKcurs in reality, though not in 
the model The model often initially pro¬ 
duces absurd results, and there has lo be 
much juggling with the constraints to pro¬ 
duce plausible’results A reading of the ex¬ 
perts suggests to me that none ol them would 
(laim that investments should be allocated 
on such a basis (though this would appear 
to have been done in India by the time of 
the F’fth Plant i-or instance, such plan¬ 
ning would have effectively prevented the 
economic miracles of the Far Last Exports 
would undoubtedly have been consuained m 
levels far below those achieved, hence invest¬ 
ment wxiuld have been prevented in export 
industries, and the achievements thus 
themselves prevented * 

The planning process has resulted in “a 
constraint upon thought and analysis"’’ ac 
It has been ovcrambitious tn its coverage but 
much less ambitious with regard to growth 
possibilities It has covered areas and laid 
down targets in sectors over which the state 
has no direct influence, and again these 
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(uyets have been fixed in the light of a 
Bowth model which is based on a modest 
Increase of S to 6 per cent in the national 
income; thus smothering the full play of en¬ 
trepreneurial and innovatixe impulses in the 
economy. 

Further, such planning hardly represents 
the formulation of an action programme— 
which is the essence of planning—and of a 
set of well co-ordinated policies to influence 
die private sector activities. An action pro¬ 
gramme is essential and it relates largely to 
the sphere of detailed and well articulated 
plans of government aaion in the sphere of 
socio-economic infrastructure. 

In these fields, a long-term view is essen¬ 
tial and hence a sound perspective plan 
diould in fact relate to detailed sectoral plans 
and sound formulation of projects. The 
other aspect of planning should relate to the 
adaptation and improvement of macro- 
economic policies in the light of the chang¬ 
ing environment to induce and fostci 
Ix^aviour responses of the private sectoi 
that are consistent with the development 
objectives and to stimulate and supurt 
entrepreneurial and innovative impuKses in 
both the public and private sectors.^ 

From this point of view, India's perspec¬ 
tive plans arc hardly plans of action; there 
has been no sound perspective plan for the 
development of the strategic and critical 
elements relating to the task of development. 
There has been no plan of action in the fields 
Of education and infrastruaurc to create 
facilities ahead of demand in an integrated 
manner so as to take into account interrela¬ 
tionships among them and within these sec¬ 
tors. It is this lack of a sound perspective 
plan in these fields that has created bot¬ 
tlenecks with regard to infrastructure 
fadiities—in power, transport, communica¬ 
tions, irrigation systems, etc—and prevented 
India from exploiting to the full even the 
growth potential built in the indu.strial and 
agricultural sectors.* 

Gupta has neglected this dimension of 
planning: instead of emphasising technical 
' improvements in planning models, he should 
haw drawn attention to the urgency of plan¬ 
ning effort in formulating action program¬ 
mes and the resultant ne^ of changing the 
structure and functions of the Planning 
Commission. 

Because of the comprehensive analysis of 
the planning process made possible because 
of the author’s close association with it. and 
the plan- and period-wise analytic presen¬ 
tation of data, not easily available elsewhere, 
policy-makers in India as well as students of 
the Indian planning experiment will greatly 
beneHt from this book. 

Notes 

1 O R Oadgil, 'Planning without a Policy 
Friune^, Economic and Miticai Weekly, 
Annual Number, February 1967. 

2 See V V Bhatt, 7Wo Decades of Develop- 
ment Thelmhan Experiment (Btmbay: Vcm 
and Co, 1973). lb qume: "A Plan ceases to 
be a plan of action unleu it indicates pre- 
dsely the nature and content of a feasible and 
oo-oidinated set of policier, it becomes 
ffloely a set of projections based on certain 
unspecified aanunptiora with regard to the 


■behaviour of the public sector and the private 
sector groups... This weakness of the plan 
process, coupled with the fact that there is 
no machinery for discussing and evolving a 
co-ordinated set of policies, leads to the 
adoption of un-coordinated and mutually 
conflicting policies, which iq turn affect 
adversely plan performances” (pp 28-29). 

3 On the basis of the flow-of-Ainds technique 
developed by the Reserve Bank economists 
in l%8-69, Gupta formulates a sound 
methodology for financial planning in Part I 
Section 3 of his book. See also V V Bhatt, 
ibid, pp 26-38. 

4 On the nature and characteristics of 
technology policy and its links with sectoral 
and project planning, sec V V Bhatt, 
Development Perspectives (Oxford: 


A NUMBI.'R o! studies are coniing forth 
attempting to explain the crisis in Punjab. 
However, barring a few serious efforts, most 
of the writings have analysed and com¬ 
mented on one or the other aspect of the 
phenomenon with little effort to explain the 
‘whole’. Lconomisis have dug out ‘the 
economic roots of Punjab crisis’, political 
scientists have commented on 'Sikh 
politics', ‘role of political iMitie*’ ‘elections’, 
while journalists have tried to -see the crisis 
through the operation of 'forces’ like 
Bhindranwale, Barnaia and events like 
Operation Blue Star, Black Thunder and 
Wood Rose. 

The book under review is also a ’micro 
IcscI study of Punjab elections of September 
1985’ (page 126). It is the study of ‘political 
outlook of the iHKiple of Punjab (in fact 350 
re.spondents) one week before the I98S elec¬ 
tions’ (page 3) in Cthanour assembly consti¬ 
tuency of district Patiala. Elaborating the 
characteristic features of the area under 
study the author notes that the younger peo- 
• pie are more literate, level of literacy is higher 
among high caste respondents, high caste 
people do not do menial jobs and that those 
having good education and economic status 
arc ’politically’ more informed. The mam 
findings of the study are that demand.s raised 
by Akalis are perceived as demands of Sikhs 
and not of Punjabis, Sikhs are hostile to the 
government and are feeling hurt due to 
Operation Blue Star and 1984 riots, few 
support the demand for Khalistan, people 
have lost faith in the efficacy of political par¬ 
ties and that the voting in 1985 elections was 
along communal lines. 

What conclusions are we supposed to 
draw from such findings? What does it con¬ 
tribute to our understanding of the immense 
human tragedy which the people of Punjab 
are suffering. No doubt, it is important to 
know ‘people’s perception* about terrorism, 
fundamentalism, political parties, etc, but 
is it per se sufficient? The important ques¬ 
tion to answer is what determines the percep- 


Prigamon Press, l9ti0lj, ChaplcM(i,7'i[^|l, 
See also, Sukhamoy Chakravarty, Develop¬ 
ment Planning; The Indim Experdnent 
' (Oxford; Clarendon Press. 1987) pp 66-69. 
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6 Ibid, pp 134-35. 
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9 For the need of a perspective plan for these 
fields and their relevance for the development 
problem, see R M Sundrum, Growth and 
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lion of the people. How docs people’s 
perception contribute to the dynamics of the 
situation? In fact, study of people’s con- 
scioiisnes.s perse cannot be used to unders¬ 
tand the concrete proccsse.s of history. Con¬ 
sciousness has to be seen as embedded in the 
dynamics of the concrete reality, historically. 
This is not to suggest that the relation bet¬ 
ween objective situation and people's percep¬ 
tion be looked at in a deterministic manner. 
Rather it must be understood in all its com¬ 
plexities and ail its mediations. 

That there was polarisation of voters 
along communal lines in 1985 elections and 
that there is communal divide in Punjab, 
logically follow from the kind of approach 
of the study. The study discusses the com¬ 
munal divide with hardly any reference to 
(he process and forces which create such a 
situation. It is far too obvious that religion, 
caste and other such parochial identities are 
used by different political parties of Indian 
ruling classes to coasolidate their power and 
keep the people away from forging unity. 
Not much doubt remains on this score now. 
Studies have shown it substantively and built 
it logically. Ctae hardly stands to gain 
anything from the present work. 

On the other hand, on observing the data 
which has been made available by various 
micro level studies on voting behaviour in 
Punjab, an interesting obsorvation can be 
made. The data shows that Akalis have 
polled higher percentage votes in Malwa 
region as compared to previous elections. It 
is also a fact that Hindus form a substan¬ 
tial portion of the population in this region 
and in Patiala district (the area of study of 
the work untter discussion) the demographic 
divide in terms of religious group affiRations. 
is nearly equal. The finding of the study that 
‘Hindus’ hold Akalis responsible for the 
crisis and that there was complete communal 
polarisation among voters cannot then be 
accepted. Probably a edntnuy conclusion 
can be drawn. This is in fact the silver lining 
in the othervrisc bleak scenario of Punjab 
which needs to be highlighted. 


Futile Findings 

Atiil ScMid 

Punjab CriKi.s: The Political Pereeptiona of Rural Votes by Jitinder Kaur; 
Ajanta Publications, Delhi 1989; pp 1984, Rs 125. 
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SPECIAL ARTIGLES 

Oraon Labour Agitation 

Duars in Jalpaiguii District, 1915-16 

Ranajil Daa Gupta 

The agitation of the tea piantation workers in Jaipaiguri district having strong messianic overtones and an 
anti-colonial content had its origins in the Tbna Bhagat movement in Chhotanagpur which reflect^ the aspira¬ 
tions cf the Oraon peasants for deliverance from the exploitation of zamindars and maha/ans. This paper stadia 
the short-lived agitation irt Jaipaiguri. 


THIS paper deals with a widespread agita¬ 
tion thartook place among the tea planta¬ 
tion labour of Ddars in Jaipaiguri district 
in north Bengal. Starting in several garden.^ 
in November lillS, it spread rapidly to a 
large number of gardens stretching over the 
extensive Duars plantation tract and con¬ 
tinued till mid-1916. Although the agitation 
was a short-lived one, it had several distinc¬ 
tive and significant features. But till now it 
has not received any attention fami scholars. 
It is hoped that a discussion of various 
aspects of the agitation will be of help in 
enriching our understanding of tribaULs well 
as of plantation labour protest movements 
in our country. 

I 

The agitation was, in fact, an extension 
of the Ihna Bhagat movement that had 
originated among the tribal peasants— 
specifically speaking, the Oraon peasants— 
engaged in settled agriculture in the Ranchi 
district of Chhotanagpur in April 1914.' In¬ 
itially, the Ranchi movement had the 
character of a religious and social reform 
movement, but eventually came to have im¬ 
portant economic and political dimensions. 
The movement was basically based on the 
aspirations of Oraon peasants for deliver¬ 
ance from the exploitation and oppression 
of the zamindars, mahajans and sarkar} 

In its origin the Tana Bhagat movement 
had features which have come to be known 
as messianic' In early 1914 the movement 
was launched by one Jatra Oraon who had 
mysterious dreams. The Oraons were called 
upon to ‘pull out’ (tana) ghosts and evil 
spirits which they had till then tried to ap¬ 
pease but which were now h^d responsible 
for thdr misery. They were asked to abstain 
from meat and liquor and thus to purify and 
reform their lives. Participation in certain 
community dances and festivals too were 
forbiddm.* They were also told to give up 
ploughing their fields, whidi entailed cruelty 
to cows and oxen but failed to.protect them 
ftom poverty and famine. In this, in the form 
of a yearning to go back to pie-settled forms 
of agriculture, a protest agaimt exploiution 
by the landlords and the government was 
discernible Some of the tana bhagats even 
stopped payment of tent to their landlords 


and ploughing. They were moreover, called 
upon to do no woi k as coolies and labourers 
under men of other castes and tribes. The 
latter aspect referred to labour in the tea 
gardens as well as in the fields of large land¬ 
holders in many districts of Bengal and 
Bihar.^ 

As stated alieady, it was a messianic move¬ 
ment and it was believed that god (whom 
they called dharmes, the ‘just’, the supreme 
being or Bhagwan, the bountiful) would 
send a messiah down to earth to redeem the 
Oraons fioin their miserable ptighi. Some- 
limes, the tncssiah was identified wtih Birsa, 
the Munda rebel of late 1890s, and some 
times with Geinian baba or benign god 
(Kaiser Wilhelm 11?) who was al war with 
the British.'' The movement also looked 
foiward to a niiltcnniiiin or a ‘golden age’. 
It, however, siKtn assumed forms that were 
considered daiigeious by the colonial 
goseinment. It thieatened to break out into 
open revolt against the dikus (out.siders) and 
all exploiters and oppressors. Along with 
this; various ssinbols of ‘modern civilisa¬ 
tion’, such as railwavs. steamboat uitd bicvclc 
had to be ‘pulled out’ or expelled, as the suf¬ 
fering of the Oraons came in the wake of 
their introduction.' rhiis, these reactions 
signified a rejection of colonial capitalist 
penetration and assiK-iaie instruments. 

II 

The reverberations of the movement in 
Chhotanagpur soon came to be felt in the 
diistant Duars.^ In the wake of the laun¬ 
ching of the tea plantations in the Duars in 
the mid'1870s, with the active assistance of 
the colonial state, large-scale migration of 
tribal, particularly Oraon peasants had been 
organised by the planters—overwhelmingly 
Europeans—to the Duars lea gardens.* The 
Oraon migrants in the Duars numbered 
about double the number of the Munda and 
Santal migrants taken together.But the 
migrant tribal peasants-turned-into-wage- 
labourers on the tea gardens had a deep 
attachment for their homes and lands in 
Chhottanagpur and Santal Riiganas. In his 
report on ‘survey and settlement’ work in the 
Ranchi district during 1902-1910 Reid, the 
settlement omcer, observed; 

Large numbers of those who emigreie to 


Assam and the Duars retiun, if they are able 
to save a little money, and buy bad: the Aunts 
they had lost, or some land in the vicinity." 
Continuing he reported: 

A considerable percentage of the emigration 
is periodic and non-permanent. The Uraont 
especially emigrate in large niunber... during 
the cold weather, when there is little or no 
work to do in their fields and return home 
before the monsoon breaks to begin the 
cultivation of their fields.'^ 

In view of this persistence of connections 
with Ranchi, it was quite natural that the 
Tana Bhagat movement had its echoes 
among the Oraons in Duars. But this move¬ 
ment wa.s not just a replication of the move¬ 
ment in Ranchi. The specificity of its locale^ 
particularly the British-dominated planta¬ 
tion economy and the horrible exploiution 
and oppression of plantation labour in the 
Duars, had its distinctive imprints on the 
movement. 

The year 1916 was a war year and the stir 
came to be viewed by the planters and the 
colonial government as well with con¬ 
siderable alarm. In his address to the annual 
general meeting of the Duars Planters 
A.ssociation (DPA) held in January 1917, 
W' 1 Travers, DPA chairman, spoke of the 
'great anxiety’ caused to the Europeui 
planters by the outbreak of what was con¬ 
sidered by them as ‘a new and dangerous 
moverhent amongst the Oraons’ in the early 
months of 1916.'’ In the Bengal govern¬ 
ment’s Report on the Administration of 
Bengal for 1916-17 it was sUted that the 
labourers of several gardens were ‘said to be 
eschewing meat and strong drink and ring¬ 
ing songs containing references to a German 
Victory’.'* 

From available evidence it is found that 
the agitation consisted of two phases, 
though, as we shall see, these wm never 
clearly demarcated. In the Ttrst phase; it was 
primarily a socio-religious reform move¬ 
ment. There was an initiation ceremonj^ and 
those who passed through this ceremony 
called themselves bhagats or devouts. Their 
utensils were destroyed, and drinking of hari 
(rice beer the drinking of which was an im¬ 
portant part of the tribal sodal life) and 
daru (the country liquor) werr prohibited. 
All meat except white goats and while fowls 
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jlMcan^ a tiA)Oa Those Oraons who did not 
I go thRHigh the ceremony were excommuni* 
- cmed and the fear of excommunication 
. perhaps persuaded nuu^ Orwns to join the 
movement. 

. At the initial stage, the stir was viewed by 

the planters as an expression of aspiration 
tot social and spiritual improvement and, 
hence; the planters and the district ad- 
mlnutration were not much perturbed. In 
the address referred to above leavers 
.observed: 

Many of the ideas connected with the first 
stage were excellent, and had the movement 
stopped there, it would have been encouraged 
by planters.'* 

But there was a swift transition to the 
second phase characterised by an anti-British 
' sutd anti-planter content and direction, and 
these were infused with Oraon religiosity. It 
was this latter aspect which was one of the 
factors that gave the agitation a wide 
appeal.'^ Accoiding to the official version, 
the movement in the Duars had a political 
orientation frmn the very beginning and 
a^th the unfolding of the movement this 
became increasingly pronounced. In the trial 
of Bania Oraon, Laudba Oraun and Mangni 
Orton, oil tea garden workers, for their 
allegedly leading role in the movement, the 
prosecution case was that since November 
1915 Oraon tea garden workers had been 
h(>lding meetings at nights and singing 
tqrmns to the ‘German Father', whom they 
faivoke[d] as if he was a god, calling on him 
to come and drive out the English, whom 
they compare[d] 19 devils, and give an in¬ 
dependent rt) to the Oraons.'* 

It is possible that the prosecution exag- 
tomted the political tone of the movement. 
But undoubtedly one major distinguishing 
feature of the Duars movement was its much 
■trongo’ political orientation than the one 
in Rai^i. In connection with the second 
phase, another impottant feature deserves 
to be mentioned. Though throughout its 
course the movement by and large remained 
peaceful, it was in this phase that it came 
to'exhibit a relatively militant tone In their 
exchanges with the garden authority or in 
their defiance of the latter which are 
mentioned below this tone* is discernible. 
Inter-tribal solidarity was another distinctive 
feature that came to be manifested. Though 
the movement was predominantly a raove- 
ment of the Oraon workers, it did not remain 
confined among them alone. It came to 
in^ve; as shown later, several non-Oraon 
tribal and semi-tribal groups too. 

The incident that first brought the move¬ 
ment to the notice of the district administra¬ 
tion indicated the political dimension 
u nmis ta k a b ly. The official account of the 
incident is given below: 

A msn named Charua Oraon cut his wifefs 
throat and then tried to cut his own. He told 
the poUce that the villagen had asked him 
to‘ring the name of the aermans* and had 
thnatoied that, if he did not, a devil named 
IXMowooldldllhim. He and his wife resol¬ 


ved to kill themselves rathet thhn be kiOed 
by a devil... He said that an unknown man 
was always telling him to recite something, 
and that as he refused, everyone abused him 
and his wife, so they resolved to commit 
suicide...'* 

Charua was too badly wounded to explain 
what he refused to recite and died in the jail 
hospital. 

The event was reported to the police on 
January 25, 1916. Subsequently the superin- 
tendeht of police made enquiries to find out 
what the ‘mysterious recitations' were. On 
February 25 he received a letter from the 
manager of the Ibsati tea estate, containing 
a list of eight Oraon men and six Oraon 
women who were holding sedtiiuu.s meetings 
and calling to the ‘German Father’ to come 
and save them The manager said that they 
were upsetting the coolies in his garden and 
that it was rumoured that there would be a 
row at the Fagua Puja (March 1ft to 21).^ 
On Match I the DPA chairman informed 
the police that a meeting of garden managers 
was held to discass the Oraon unrest, but 
they could only discover that 'mysterious 
meetings' were oeing held at night and that 
trouble at the Fagua Puja was apprehended. 
Qn March 2 the manager of Sarugaon Tea 
Estate intimated the police that Hasru. a 
sardar in that garden, was involved in the 
movement and ‘was adopting a threatening 
altitude towards the garden staff...' 

P T Monckton, the superintendent of police 
(SP), went to the iksati tea estate on March 
1 and interrogated some Oraon labourers. 
Dublai and Letho, two Oraon sardars, 
repeated to him the words of two of the 
songs sung at the meetings. The next day 
Monckton arrested ten Oraons in that 
garden, including Letho, who allegedly had 
helped the holding of the meetings.^ 

On March 4 an informal meeting of the 
DPA Committee was held and this was 
attended by the deputy commissioner of 
Jalpaiguft and also the SP. From the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting the following Is 
learnt: 

On one garden he (the .SP] considered that 
the movement had gone very far, and there 
was a distinct seditious element in connection 
with the German Rai. Again 011 another 
garden he had been called in for, the coolies 
had refused to work, saying that they had no 
allegiance to the British Raj. The coolies were 
almo.si in mutiny saying that the German Raj 
was coming in to govern the country^' 
(emphasis added). 

The meeting was told by one member of the 
committee: 

..dhe idea was held that the Germans would 
take pos$es.sion of the Raj, and that those 
who helped the Germans would be reward¬ 
ed by gifts of land in [Chhoui] Nagpur, their 
ancient country.** 

Another member told the meeting: 

...there was a secret movement with a vow to 
exterminate the Sahibs. The vow was svrom 
by god, Germany and blood.** 

The managers reported acts of open 


deftance or authority, tn SarughOB «xi mm 
Hutu and Kandru refused to .work. When 
asked by the manager if they were taking 
part in the movement, “Hasru shouted in 
a loud voice ‘who said so?*, and when the 
manager ordered him to put down his hoe 
and report himself at the office,,he and 
Kandru and another man threw down their 
hoes and ran away..!'.** In the trial of three 
Oraon workers of the Gurjangjhora tea 
estate (western Duars) the prosecution refer¬ 
red to another instance of collective de¬ 
fiance. The esute manager was informed by 
the chowkidar that the Oraon workers of the 
garden were having meetinp and songs in 
lonely places and intended to abstain from 
flesh food and liquor and to lead a religious 
life. But this information alarmed the 
manager and he sent for two Oraon leaders. 
They came accompanied by forty Oraon 
workers. The leaders were asked to leave the 
garden and go elsewhere. But they refused 
to be separated from others on the ground 
that it would interfere with their prayers. 
They then left the manager and while they 
were leaving they were “heard to mutter 
something in the Oraon language which the 
garden ofHcers did not understand”. But the 
manager’s servant interpreted it to mean, “if 
we beat him, what will happen?”*^ 

Iliese instances of course need to be con¬ 
sidered with caution. With reference to the 
Gurjangjhora incident Amrita Bazar Putrika 
(a nationalist English daily published from 
Calcutta) of May 10,1916 ^itorially observ¬ 
ed, “there is no evidence to show if the ser¬ 
vant interpreted the coolies correctly or not”. 
As pointed out in the same editorial, 
“...among so large a population not a single 
act of violence or rowdyism... was 
reported!’** Yet it is evident that the move¬ 
ment had a distinct anti-British political 
overtone. The political responses of the 
Oraon labour to both British rule and 
planters’ domination and the Oraon pditical 
aspirations found expression in the Oraon 
labour agitation which, U msy be reiterated, 
had a tribal religious dimension too. All this 
came to be articulated inter alia in the col¬ 
lective singing, often continuing till mid¬ 
night. Despite its ambiguity, the following 
song composed by Letho, a sardqr in the 
Iksati T E, and cited during the trial of 
Oraon workers as evidence of sedition, 
shows the Oraon political attitude: 
German Baba is coming. 

Is slowly slowly coming; 

Drive away the devils Manaldanal: 

Cast them adrift in the sea. 

Suruj Baba (the sun) is coming; 

The Devils of the Oven will be driven away 
And cast adrift in the sea. 

Duijan (the stars) is coming. 

Is slowly slowly coming. 

Is coming to our very courtyard 
The chigri devils will be driven away 
And cast adrift in the sea.** 

One prosecution witness told the spemal 
tribu^ !q)poinied to try the tribal worker^ 
mainly Oraons and a few non- Oraons, who 
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to ttaw had taiken leading roie 
in the tnoveineBtr 

.. .there is a hidden meaning in this song... 
the new school of Oraons call the English 
devils fdeos) and... the deviis of the Oraons 
referr^ to in the song'are the English.’^ 

Asked by one of the commissioners if he had 
ever heard the song and knew its meaning, 
Birsai, another witiie.s!>, .said: 

...Yes, he had heard it, and it meant that the 
Germans were coming to make war, and the 
governrhent people would be thrown into the 
.sea. He said that new school always speak 
of the Germans as Suruj Baba (the sun)..and 
that Thrijan Baba also meant the Germans, 
while of the devils Manatdanal meant the 
English, and the deviis of the Oraons (sic) 
(oven] or hearth meant those Oraons who did 
not join the new movement.” 

The special tribunal in its 'Judgment in 
the Oraon Case* accepted this interpretation: 
Now it is certain that the Oraons are not 
under any mistaken notion a.s to who and 
what the Germans are. JWo or three witnesses 
have told us that the export of tea from the 
garden was stopped for a time in December 
[1915], and they heard from the manager that 
it was because there was war between the 
English and the Germans. And when the 
price of .salt and foodgrains rose in the 
markets the modii [grocers[ and muhajans 
also told them that it was due to the war with 
the Germans. So it appears that the new 
Oraons are dcliberatciy invoking the head of 
the King’s enemies as if he were a god and 
calling on him to come and cast certain des iK 
into the sea.'^^ 

The special tribunal further stated: 

The devils cannot be spiritual devils, and it 
is highly probable that they represent the 
English. Manatdanal is a particularly exac¬ 
ting devil to whom, if an ancestor once 
sacrificed a bullock, all his descendants must 
for ever after sacrifice a bullock. Such a devil 
might well be chosen to represent the govern¬ 
ment. And unless it was chosen for this pur¬ 
pose Manaldanai would not be likely to be 
mentioned at all. 

While the details of this interpretation may 
not be correct, that the song had an anti- 
imperialist content is unmistakable: And fur¬ 
ther, this was informed with tribal religious 
consciousness. 

At this stage it is appropriate to raise 
several questions: How did Ihe movement 
start in the Duars? How was it organised? 
How did its message spread? That the 
Chhotanagpur connections of the Oraons 
who had migrated to the Duars were never 
totally sniped but were^ in fact, retained 
and quite intimate has btwn noted earlier. 
AvaB^le evidence suggests that some 
Oraons coming from Chhotanagpur first 
brought the message of d>e movement to the 
Duars. Ihiven reported: 

Now this belief came to the Oooars ftom 
Chhotanagpur. The disseminaion were often 
young intelligent boys who appear to have 
leamt the part of a pteacher of the new 
tyth...” 

In early 191$ the manager of the Sarugatm 


tea estate reported to the police that an 
Oraon named “Landroo had come from 
Chhotanagpur and was preaching the new 
movement”.^* From the special tribunals 
judgment it is learnt that Landroo'.s brother 
Hasru was a sardar in Tasati garden and 
several meetings were held in his courtyard 
as far back as .November 1915. Dublai and 
Letho, two other sardars in Ibsati, too were 
prominently involved in the movement.^- 
Ail this suggests that while the movement 
came from Chhotanagpur through young 
Oraons moving to the Duars, some of the 
sardars. though certainly not all, played a 
crucial role in organising the network. 

What were the mechanisms of tiansmis- 
sion of the message of the movement? There 
must have been, to borrow the language 
from a major work on peasant insurgency, 
“a variety of means which were all specific 
to a prc-Iiteratc culture.. As Child, 
one DPA committee member, reported: 

... six weeks ago a message—a tetter with 
a few rupees and some rice—bad come from 
Manabari (T E) and had been passed from 
hand to hand among his sirdar and then sent 
on to Hope {T E) and other gardens.^’ 

It is not surprising that the British planter 
found all this incomprehensible: The mean¬ 
ing of the message was unknown to him.^‘ 
The managers and the British administrators 
repeatedly referred to ‘mystoious meetings’, 
‘mysterious recitations’, *unknown message’, 
and so on. In fact, such meetings and songs 
were among the important 'instruments of 
transmission’ and mobilisation of the Oraon 
workers. lYavers in his address referred to 
above stated; 

.. .mysterious meetings were held at night, 
in lonely places where interference by others 
was improbable: The Oraons attended, 
armed with bows and arrows, axes and 
spears, and sentries were posted who 
tbreatnied to kill any stranger who approach¬ 
ed. He know that ai these meetings songs 
were sung in which the ud of the German 
baba was invoked. They were taught and 
believed that the British r^ was coming to 
an end, and that if th^ aided the Gernums 
the latter would give them land in their 
andent country where a sid»idiary Oraon nq 
would be established. Not only were the 
British sahibs to be driven out, but also the 
Mundas and Mohammedans.” 
Continuing he said: 

All this was mixed and confounded with 
superstitions in the most extraordi:<ary 
way—in fact, many of the Oraons regarded 
the Oennan baba as a god...not as the 
Ki^..oiie sirdar afterwards confessed that 
a ptoure of the German maharajah, seated 
between two gods, had been passed from 
hand to hand amongst those in tte move¬ 
ment in his garden. Many other facts came 
to light, but undoubtedly the idea underlay 
them all, that the British nj was coming to 
an end, and at a given signal Bk Oraons were 
to help etterminete the British sahibs.” 

The spread of the movement with its pro¬ 
nounced anti-British and pro-Oerman tone 
and aspindion for a Oraon caused great 


idarm in the minds of the (danters as witf y 
as the government ofTicials. Though thefte^^. 
was no report of any overt aas of violen^.. 
such as assaults, riot or murder, the collide- 
tive mobilisation of discontented and. ; 
agitated tribal workers and severtd incidenta 1. 
of open defiance of the garden management.. 
amounted to a frontal confrontation witih}- 
the authority. In the prevailing atmosphere: 
these came to be regarded as a threat to tte :• 
existing order. The March meeting of the. 
DPA committee attended, among others, by . 
the deputy commissioner and the SP dis-''- 
cussed in details measures for suppressing 
the agitation and also for mobiUsing loyni 
sardars from among the Oraons.^'.Follow¬ 
ing the meeting garden sardars were made 
special constables and held responsible for 
maintenance of peace in the gardens, and' 
armed police pickets and police camps were 
set up in different parts of the Duars.to keep 
watch on the restive Oraons.^* Many arrests ' 
were made and a special tribunal waa 
appointed under the Defence of India Act. 
to try the 'ringleaders*. Some of the arrested 
Oraons were sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for varying periods.^' The Fagua Puja - 
passed off without any disturbance and te 
late 1916 the agitation subsided. 

But the planters remained in a state of 
apprehension about the rccrudescoice of tte 
movement. Thus, when Ghura alias Somra, 
who was considered as 'one of the instigators 
in the Oraon unrest' and was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, returned to the 
Duars in March 1917 after his release from 
jail there was a consternation among the 
planters, and they pressed the district police 
authority for taking action against him.” 
In response to this the superintendent of 
police wrote to the DPA chairman: 

In forwarding a list of the [29] Oraons [ac] 
convicted in this district, I write to requett 
you to arrange with ihe managers of tea 
gardens concerned that they may not be re¬ 
employed in gardens if they come back agidn 
from their lutive homes after their release 
from jail.” 

He further wTote: 

...such Oraons [sic] who Have been given 
lands or Joies or who have relations settled 
in Jalpaiguri district should not be allowed 
to call themselves permanent settlers of this 
district and to this end it is most desirable 
that grants of land to them or to their near 
rations should be withdrawn. 

In May 1917 in the neighbouring Thrai 
plantation area in the Darjeeling district 
there was a limited outbreak of a similar 
agitation.” In Jalpaiguri district, however, 
Uiere was no fresh outbreak of the movement. 

Ill 

Ai^ analysis of the nature of this short¬ 
lived ferment is full of complexities. Tte 
movement bad three distinct strands: 
rdigious, social and political. However, tte 
three strands which were present through its 
course interacted and interpenetrated with 
each other giving a considerably comidex 
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§;diai«ctn^ to the movemeat. It is thu aspect 
r which led R H Craddock, a government of 
' jlndia official, to speak of the movement in 
' the following language: 

It is a curious and interesting case how 
modem events become garbM up with 
superstition and demonology among un¬ 
sophisticated folk of this kind.*^ 

But to Craddock the movement represented 
largely ‘superstition and demonology'. He 
and many of the colonial officials were not 
in a position to undentand the language, 
' fafiom and ^code' of the struggle of the tribal 
workers. J W Nelson of the criminal intel¬ 
ligence office, however, showed somewhat 
greater perception. He mentioned three 
' aspects of the movement: 

(1) Economic unrest due to the rise in prices, 
which was attributed to evil spirits and 
witches—hence attempts to drive evil 
spirits out of the villages and the murder 
of supposed witches. 

(2) A religious revival of a highly emotional 
type with secret all-night meetings and 
the singing of mantras. 

(3) A social movement, closely connected 
with the religious movement, directed 
towards elevation of the caste Hence the 
prohibition of animal food and intox¬ 
icating drink, resolution not to work as 
palki-bearers, etc. As in ail such 
movements the influence of Hindu ideas 
is obvious.** 

In this observation one finds indication of 
an awareness of a complex inter-relationship 
between religious fervour, social reform 
efforts and concern about economic issues. 
Nelson, however, did not mention the issue 
of political power underlying the agitation 
among the tribal workers. 

But on the basis of an analysis of an 
Oraon song sung in the Duars another 
official hinted at the political dimension: 
Some portions of the song suggest that the 
movement is an attempt to purify the tribal 
religion and to cast off superstitions and to 
get rid of corruption of ancient faith...lt ap¬ 
pears probable that the restriction of flesh 
food to white goats and white fowls is based 
on their being the proper offerings to 
Dharmesh and is cotmecM with a scheme 
for driving out foreign devils.** 

The sodo-religious aspect mentioned above 
was a common feature of many of the tribal 
protest movements in India under British 
rule But. in addition to that, the Ouars 
movement had a distina political orienta¬ 
tion. the Oraon songs sung'in Duars 
repeatedly and emphatically spoke of driving 
out the British and the establishment of an 
independent Oraon raj. 

In their vision of an independent Oraon 
nti the Oraon workers came to look upon 
the Germans as their ‘iibermors’. This led the 
British planten and some coloniid officials 
to suspM Oennan hands behind the Oraon 
agitaUon.** The Oraon workers described 
hr Craddock as the‘‘unsophisticated folk’ 
were thought to be incapable of uting on 
tlwir own. Hence; they must have been 


‘mtuiipulated*. It should be tidded that- flic' 
British rulers and their associa t es had always 
tried to explain anti-imperialism and any 
popular mobilisation in terms of manipula¬ 
tion by an external agency such as German 
or Russian powet, disgruntled Indians, etc 
But, despite efforts made by the prosecution, 
no foreign, that is. German manipulation 
could be established. As a matter of fact, 
available accounts show that the Oetman 
missionaries kept away from the movement. 
The participation of Christian Oraons too 
was negligible.-' 

But how one is to explain the Oraon view 
of the Germans and even of the Kaiser? The 
explanation lies basically in the specific 
historical context. The immediate inter¬ 
national background was one of victories 
won by the Germans in the early years of 
the war. The dislocating impact of the war 
on the tea export, tea industry and employ¬ 
ment in the industry was experienced by the 
Oraon workers. They were told by the maJis 
(grocers), kayos (marwari traders in the 
Duars) and moneylenders that the shgrp rise 
in the prices of salt and foodgrains were due 
to the war. The reverses suffered by the 
British gave rise to the rumour that the 
British raj was not only in crisis but also 
coming to an end. Here was a rumour about 
weakening of the authority structure even¬ 
tually leading to the breakdown of authority. 
All this came to be associated with the might 
of Germany. It was against such a back 
ground that the enemy's enemy came to bo 
viewed by the Oraons as a friend and, in¬ 
deed, even as their emancipator. It will not 
be inappropriate to mention here that during 
the war years large sections of revolutionary 
nationalists too were looking upop Germany 
as an ally to the nationalist cau.se. 

Thking all relevant aspects into considera¬ 
tion it can be slated that in its origin, direc¬ 
tion and content the ferment was basically 
indigenous and autonomous—autonomous 
in relation to non-tribal or any outsider 
leadership and organisation. It was an 
instance of self-mobilisation based on tribal 
solidarities and its roots lay in the miserable 
social existence condition of the tribal 
workers in the Duars plantation are and also 
the tribals in general in Chhotanagpur. The 
call in the songs to drive away the devil 
Manaldanal, a particularly exacting devil, 
perhaps representing the British government 
indicated an urge to abolish the British rule. 
Moreover, the worship of the German 
emperor reflected a deifleation of the British 
king’s enemies, and the English were 
relegated to the position of one among a 
host of tribal devils. 

In all this the anti-imperialist dimension 
of the movement is manifest. One additional 
dimension was the anti-planter or anti¬ 
capitalist ona Though in the avidlable 
records there is no ex^dt reference to any 
spedfle grievances and, aspirations of the tea 
garden workers, there is no doubt that the 
Oraons and other tribals involved in the 
Duan agitation also acted as workers. In 
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‘refusal to work’, about which the irfantcrs 
andJDPA showed great concern, there was 
evidence of class conflict of an indpient 
nature. In the particular movement under 
examination the latter dimension came to be 
subsumed under autonomous manifesta¬ 
tions of anti-colonialism. 

The anti-imperialist and anti-caintalist af¬ 
finities in the Duars, however, did not ex¬ 
clude community and, in this cast; tribal af¬ 
finity. In fact, the responses to foreign rule 
and planter domination came to be encap- 
.sulated in tribal religious consciousness, a 
dimension which made mai^ aspects ^ ex¬ 
pressions of the Duars agitation largely in¬ 
comprehensible to the planters and colonial 
officialism. It was also this tribal-cultural 
identity which inevitably gave rise to some 
ambiguities. But while one can hardly ignore 
the importance of this identity, it needs to 
be stressed that it did not lead to displace¬ 
ment of anti-imperialist and anti-planter 
consciousness.’^ Rather, the Oraon rdigious 
beliefs and practices contributed towards the 
strengthening of this consciousness. 

The Duars agitation, as noted above, 
began as a continuation of the Chhota- 
nagpur Ihna Bhagat movement among the 
Oraons of Duars and was initially an 
example of vertical mobilisation embracing 
Oraon plantation workers. But it represented 
much more than that. As mention^ earlier, 
the Duars agitation soon came to involve 
non-Oraon tribal, semi-tribal and even a few 
non-tribal workers, although the Oraons 
constituted the predominant element. The 
most clear evidence of participation of the 
non-Oraons is an incomplete list of con¬ 
victed workers.” Besides the names of 
twenty-three Oraons, it contained names of 
two Muiidas, two Mahalis, one Goala 
(milkman, cowherd) and one Ibli (oilman) 
all of whom had been sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for taking part in the move¬ 
ment. This testifies also to the feature of 
horizontal mobilisation. In fact, here is 
evidence of a convergence of both vertical 
and horizontal solidarities. And solidarity 
at the level of Oraon workers and also the 
solidarity between Oraon and non-Oraon 
workers was more than just tribal or ethnic 
solidarity. These also signified self- 
consciousness of the workers about the 
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them and entailed anti-imperialist as well as 
class solidarities, lb restate; there was eui 
overlapping of anti-British cbntent of the 
jnovement, class solidarity and tribal or 
ethnic loyalty. 

What were the actual mechanics of 
achieving, maintaining and consolidating 
these solidarities? The account of the genesis 
and unfolding of the tribal worker move¬ 
ment presented earlier shows that various 
mechanisms were combined in varying 
degrees. These were, among others, the pull 
of tribal ties and tradition, the parleys and 
assemblies such as meetings held in the 
^coolie^, lines and also lonely places, the col¬ 
lective chanting of mantras or incantations, 
the use of community or tribal idioms and 
‘codes’, the reforms in social and religious 
practices (e g. eschewing of meat and strong 
drinks and ixrobibition of community dances 
and songs), the rumour about imminent 
British defeat and German victory, the vision 
of an independent Oraon raj, the promise 
of land, and the power of religious, political 
and community commitment to ‘exterminate 
the sahibs’ sanctified through the vow 
sworn by God, Germany and blood’. The ex¬ 
perience of rise in prices of salt and 
foodgrains and the information about fall 
in tea exports were put to intelligent u.se to 
spread the rumour of British rtfj in crisis. 
It appears that a roving band of young 
•volunteers’ or ‘cadres’ carried the message 
of the movement initially from Chhota- 
nagpur to the Duars and later on from 
garden to garden 4nd helped to forge and 
strengthen the solidarities mentioned above 

The Duars tribal labour agitation, as in 
the case of any popular movement, had its 
share of fence-sitters, vacillators and col¬ 
laborators. The flow of information to the 
managers illustrates the extent of collabora¬ 
tion. The authorities too encouraged dis- 
sidence and betrayal. In Gurjangjhora tea 
garden the manager tried to isolate two 
leaders from the rest of workers. In Duars 
as a whole the police authority rewarded the 
loyal workers with the position of special 
constables. 

Under the circumstances, the solidarity of 
the wOTkers iimdved in the movement found 
expression in the exercise of collective 
authority against the non-committed, vacil¬ 
lators and workers 1(^1 to the authorities. 
The nuyor instrument to get support from 
those who were undecided and silso to deal 
with disaidence from the movement was 
social boycott or ex-communication which 
was often aconnpanied by abuse and dueat. 
This is what appears to have happened in 
the case of Clwua and his wife. 

Time were several cases in which the 
woricers saw throaid> the management's 
game uid foiled it. Bi^ed with the danger 
of disshleaee and treachery, measures were 
taken to defend the movement and protect 
Its l e aden and hadies*.' The practice of 
holding meetings and redtations in lonely 
phew and under* the cover of darkness was 


diie sudh messurB. The Giujangihora garden 
inddem also provides an illustration of pro¬ 
tection given to leaders. Thus, when two 
leaders were summoned by the manager, a 
large body of workers went with them, and 
when the two were given an order to leave 
the garden, the workers accompanying them 
refused to part with them. 

A distinctive feature of the movnnent that 

deserves to be mentioned was its democratic 
character. Most of the tribal movements in 
colonial India including the Ihna Bhagat 
movement were centred around a supreme 
leader having prophetic power.'* But the 
Duars movement, though an extension of 
the well known Oraon movement, did not 
have any such leader. Available records 
highlight the role of garden sardars and also 
that of collective consultations through 
as.semblics and gatherings. 

Despite the presence of many significant 
dimensions, this particular variant of pro¬ 
test and struggle of tribal peasants turned 
into plantations workers soon run its course. 
The impact of the movement on the sub¬ 
sequent socio-political life of the tribal and 
particularly Oraon workers remained 
ambivalent. 

Before concluding this paper, one more 
observation needs to be made. That one is 
in relation to the nationalist attitude towards 
the Duars tribal labour agitation which had 
a distinct anti-British thrust—in fact, the 
earliest instance of popular anti~impcriali.st 
struggles not only in the Duars but in the 
district of Jalpaiguri as a whole. It is found 
that, may be because of patriotic considera¬ 
tion and/or some other reasons, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, a Calcutta-based nationalist 
daily, took a sympathetic view of this pro¬ 
test and struggle. But the nationalists of 
Jalpaiguri district itself, however, appears to 
have remained totally indifferent to it. That 
the Oraon agitation came to the notice of 
some of the nationalists of the district has 
been put on record. But there was no 
awareness of its significance and the need 
for having any links with it. A major part 
of the explanation lies in vvide socio-cultural 
gap that the bhadralok (uppet-caste 
educated Bengali middle class) nationalists 
of Jalpaiguri had with the k;oolies’. Thus, 
tribal anti-imperialism and bhadralok 
nationalism remained distanced from each 
other. 

Moles 

[This is the revised version of part of a longer 
paper entitled 'Ambiguities of Class Fbrmation: 
Plantation Capitalism, Workers and Collective 
Action in the Duars, 1890s- 1947’ brought out 
in January 1987 in the Working Paper Series 
of the Indian Institute of Management Calcut¬ 
ta. In writing this paper I have benefited much 
from discussions with Asok Sen, Banin De and 
Sttiendra Munshi. 1 alone am responsible for 
ail the shortcomings. For a Bengali version see 
‘Duarse Snunik Pratibad*, Madhuparni, 
December 1987, pp 191- 218. It is to be added 
that the leseaith for this paper hat been tup- 
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It is hereby notified for the information of the public that Bailarpur industries 

Limited proposes to make an application to Central Government in the Depart¬ 
ment of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (4) of section 23 of the 

Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the take 

over of the whole or part of Toscana Shoes Ltd. 

Brief particulars of the proposal are as under:- 

(i) Name and address of the applicant: Bailerpur industries Limited 
Resistered Office: PO Ballarpur 442 901 District Chandrapur, Maharashtra. 

(ii) Name and address of the undertakins the whole or part of which is pro¬ 
posed to be taken over and the manner of take over le. by acquisition 
of shares, acquisition of control or manasement, whether by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the ownership of the undertakins or under any mortsase, lease 
or licence or under any agreement or other arrangement. Toscana Shoes 
Limited. Registered Office: Thaper House, 125, Janpath, New Delhi 110001. 
Ballarpui Industries Limited proposes to acquire approximately Rs. 66 lacs 
comprising of 6,60,000 Equity Shares of Toscana Shoes Limited. 

(iii) Management structure of the applicant: The Company is managed by the 
Managing Director subject to the superintendence, control and direction 
of the Board of Directors. Shri L M Thapar is the Chairman and AMnaging 
Director and the other Directors are Shri K A Chaukar, Shri O P Malhotra, 
Shri R Narayanan, Admiral K K Nayyar (Retd), Seth H P Poddar, Shri S M 
Ramakrishna Rao, Shri Narottam Seghal, Shri M M Thapar, Shri V M Thapar, 
Deputy Managing Director. 

(iv) Capital structure of (a) the applicant.- Ballarpur Industries. Limited, 
Authorised Capital Rs. 25,00,00,000, Issued Capital Rs. 22,44,33,850, Sub¬ 
scribed & Paid up Clapital Rs. 22,44,13,381. (b) the undertaking proposed 
to be taken over Toscana Shoes Limited, Authorised Capital Rs. 70,00.000 
Issued, Subscribed & Paid up Share Capital Rs. 700 (to be increased upto 
Rs. 66 lacs) 

(v) Line<s) of business of the undertaking which will or is likely to emerge 
as a result of the proposed take oven To manufacture Shoe Uppers and 
Full Shoes. 

(vi) Consideration ft>r take oven To be subscribed at par ie. ® Rs. 10/- per 
share. 

(vii) Scheme of finance indicating the source(s) of finance for the proposed 
take over: Internal accruals. 

2. Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to 
Secretary, Department of Company Affair^ Government of India, Shastri 
Bhawan, Dr. Rajendra Prasad Road, New DelW within 14 days from the 
date of publication of this notice intimatihg his views on the proposal 
and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Dated: 16th September, 1989. 
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VIrender (3anda 
Secretary 
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Evidence from Two Villages in Tamil Nadu 
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The evidence of this study suggests that even when subsidies are included, the benefits to households of investing , > 
in livestock through the IRDP have been significantly below those to livestock purchased outside the scheme. I 
Depending on the measure used, somewhere between a third and more than a half of IRDP participants in the . >! 
study villages were actually worse off as a result of their loans (or would have been in the absence of partial 
write-offs of their dues). This was principally due to higher prices paid by IRDP participants in the livestock 
markets, prices^ which were not compensated by higher quality of the animals purchased~in other words, to price 
discrimination. Undoubtedly this price discrimination was facilitated by the presence of large subsidies. -There • 
is also evidence that households lacking land and underemployed household labour were not able to manage 
livestock investments economically at this small scale of production. 


DISCUSSIONS of the effeaiveness of the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme 
need to separate two questions. First there 
is the measurement question: how to deter 
mine whether and to what d^ree the IRDP 
has been succesful in a particular context. 
In particular, .since the IRDP is intended to 
encourage investment in productive assets by 
the rural pooi; the question arises lo what 
extent the investments identiiled under the 
programme have been cither privately or 
socially productive. Second, there is the 
question of causality: what are the reasons 
for the performance of the programme, and 
(in particular) to what extent arc its short¬ 
comings intrinsic to the conception of the 
IRDP as opposed to being accidental and 
remediable features of its design? 

The evidence of this paper, collected from 
one dryland and one wetland village in Ihmil 
Nadu during 1985, suggests a bleak answer 
to the first question and at least a sobering 
answer to the second. In paiticular, invest¬ 
ments in livestock, in the management of 
which the poor are often thought to possess 
a comparative advanti^e, and which form 
the backbone of the IRDP, have low pro¬ 
fitability for many categories of poor 
household. Most importantly, the presence 
of substantial subsidy has not helped: 
livestock investments by IRDP beneficiaries 
in the study performed worse than livestock 
investments by a control group of non- 
beneftciaries, even after all subsidies had 
been taken intoaccount. The reasons for this 
are partly but not only flaws in the pto- 
graimncfs Implementation. Though there are 
undoubtedly leakages in the form of bribes 
and other side-payments, for example^ these 
are not large n ramparison with the main 
element in the poor performance of IRDP 
investments; namdy, substantial price 
discrimination between benefleiaries and 
non-bcnefldaiies in livestock markets, which 
arevery fhr fram being the anonymous ctun- 
petitlve miurkiets they are often assumed to 
be. It is not just thid the IRDP has raised 
livestock prices generally, though this may 
also be true. JRDP beneficiaries typically 
pay inflated pr crj that ate not compensated 


by higher livestock quality, and that they 
cannot recoup on rc^e. 

It is integr^ to the philosophy of the 
IRDP that it seeks to promote productive 
investment by means of an intervention in 
the credit market. It is often thought that 
the poor, with their substandal endowment 
of (frequently underemployed) labour, must 
be potentially well placed to achieve a com¬ 
paratively high rate of return on capital. The 
reason for (he persistence of assetless poverty 
then appears to be a malfunaioning market 
for capital, winch for a variety of reasons 
including uncertainty, discrimination and 
conservative coUaterai requirements, denies 
to those who do not already possess assets 
the means to acquire them. It is to correc¬ 
ting the imperfection of this capital market 
that the IRDP programme is principally 
directed. But the data examined here suggest 
that, even in the presence of abundant credit, 
it may be very difficult to identify produc¬ 
tive investment opportunities for the rural 
poor. The reasons consist partly in the 
presence of increasing returns to capital at 
low levels of investment (including the ef¬ 
fects of risk management and the comple¬ 
mentarities between diffeient kinds of 
capital), but mainly in the secondary distor- 
tive effects that generalised schemes of sub¬ 
sidised credit such as the IRIX* have on asset 
and other factor markets. Has suggests that 
it is not enough for anti-poverty programmes 
to o\^ome the barriers to the avaiiability 
of cr^t to the poor. They must also assist 
the poor in identifying productive invest¬ 
ments. the difficuities in doing which ha''e 
been significantly underestimated, invest¬ 
ments in livestock, funded by subsidised 
credit, may bea valuable component of anti- 
poverty programmes for certain kinds of 
household. If the results reported here are 
of more general validity, however, they sug¬ 
gest that livestock investments may be quite 
unsuitable as an across-the-board approach 
to rural povsty. 

II 

The Stady* 

IWo villaga were studied in dry and 
wetland areas of Dunil Nadu during 19KS. 


Each had established a milk producers’ co¬ 
operative society whose members had taken 
out IRDP loans during the previous two 
years. There were 46 beneficiary households 
in the wetland village (out of a total of 307' 
households), and 36 in the dry (out of a total 
total of 259). These households, plus a con¬ 
trol group of 40 households in the wetland ' 
village and 37 in the dry, were asked for 
details of all livestock owned at any time 
during the previous three years. The resulting 
sample of milch cattle consists of 379 adult 
females, divided (as it happened) almost 
exactly between the two survey villages. Fbr 
each animal the following data were col¬ 
lected (where appropriate): 

—purchase price. 

—sale price 

—daily milk yield at each lactation. 

—duration of each lactation. 

—value of loan used to purchase animal, 
—value of subsidy on loan. 

—value of own resources used in purchase 

of animal, 

—monthly value of purchased feedstuffs. 

The daily milk yield was used to calculate 
the value of milk yielded in toto by the 
animal, at the price of milk paid to the 
household by the milk society. The ap¬ 
propriate measure of the household’s outi^ 
in purchasing a particular animal is not the 
purchase price but the sum of the loan and 
the own resources, which frequently exceeds 
the purchase price In addition, at the 
household level data were cdlectcd on the 
value of manure yielded the livestock 
(this proved impossible to allocate between 
animals except equally), on the calves bom 
to livestock owned, and on the household 
labour involved in looking after the aninuds. 

The milk society in the wetland viHage 
had recently been wound up after two years 
of operation due to misappropriation of 
funds by the society’s officers. (Sadly this 
did not make the society unusual: the in¬ 
crease in dormant co-operative societies in 
the district in the three years from 1981 to 
1984 was equivalent to 61 per cent of those 
operating in 1981). These events left the fun¬ 
ding bank with an impression of very poor 
Rpi^ment noords by the individual mendxnk 
many of whom had in fact kept up payments 
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regalarly to the co-operative society. la the 
current survey all incomes accruing to IRDP 
animals are treated as benefits to the 
household, whether or not the household ac¬ 
tually received the income due. The reason 
for this was not to deny the importance of 
misappropriation in affecting the operation 
of the IRDP, but to separate the question 
of misappropriation from the question of 
the basic quality of livestock investments 
made under the scheme. 

The data described were used to calculate 
estimates, under various alternative assump¬ 
tions, of the returns to ownership of milch 
animals in the study villages. Several dif¬ 
ficulties present themselves in making such 
calculations. First of all, livestock farming 
is a classic instance of joint production with 
durable capital, so that allocations of both 
incomes and costs must be made to various 
stages of the production process, and there 
is often no dear or indisputable way to 
achieve this. Secondly, marto valuations of 
costs and incomes are in some cases inap¬ 
propriate, requiring imputations. Thirdly, 
because the survey was a cross-sectional 
study conducted in effect at a single point 
in time, the dau available necessarily lack 
some of the detail required for the ctdcula- 
tion of internal rates of return. In particular, 
although there are data on incomes and costs 
over a three-year period prior to the date of 
the survey, the exact timing of these flows 
is in many cases unknown, making appro¬ 
priate discounting difflcult Accordingly, 
several alternative variables have been con¬ 
structed, corresponding to measures of gross 
and net operating surplus on the ownership 
of each animal over the three years concern¬ 
ed. and conclusions drawn from these 
variables will be deemed robust only when 
the different measures corroborate one 
another. 

The output produced by an adult female 
In any time period consists not just of milk, 
but ^so of manure, and also sometimes of 
calves and rental services (such as in ac¬ 
tivities like ploughing^). There are also 
changes in the value of the animal itself 
which need to be taken into account; if the 
animal is still in the household's possession 
at the reference date (not having died or been 
sold), these changes in value require imputa¬ 
tion. The procedure adopted here has been 
to construct a measure of output and pro¬ 
duction costs per animal during the three- 
year reference period, where production is 
conceived as a one-period process employing 
labour, feed and capital (in the form of a 
purchased animal) as inputs, and yielding 
as joint outputs both the coirventional out¬ 
puts and the dder animal. Ifthe animal died 
during the reCErence period its imputed valire 
is zero, if it was sold the value was the sale 
price. For animals still in the household's 
possession a sale price was imputed based 
on a regression equation of sale prices. The 
measures of return to investment are based 
on various combinations of these recorded 
and imputed incomes and outlays: 


la) Gross Private Operating Surplus (CFOS) 
= sale price + r^ueofmilk + subsidy 

- household’s outlay. 

lb) Gross Social Operating Surplus (GSOS) 
= sale price + value of milk - house¬ 
hold’s outlay. 

2a) Net Private Operating Surplus (NPOS) 
= GPOS + value of manure *■ saleable 
value f imputed value of calves - 
cost of purchased feed. 

2b) Net Soci^ Operating Surplus (NSOS) 
= GSOS + value of manure + saleable 
value + imputed value of calves - 
cost of purchased feed. 

3a) Net Private Surplus (NPS) 

= NPOS - imputed labour cost. 

3b) Net Social Surplus (NSS) NSOS - 
imputed labour cost. 

&ich such measure represents the un¬ 
discounted present value at the .start of the 
three-year reference period of some set of 
incomes and outlays accruing during that 
period. The first two measures (which dif¬ 
fer from each other only in that the first in¬ 
cludes and the second excludes any element 
of sub.sidy in the purchase of animals) are 
calculated using magnitudes that are precise, 
easily ascertainable and do not require im¬ 
putations or allocation between animals. 
They represent, in a sens^ the gross cash 
gain on the transaction to date, without in¬ 
cluding any upkeep costs. However, since SS 
per cent of the animals in the sample were 
still in the household’s possession at the date 
of the survey, the values for these animals 
do not include sale prices. For this reason. 
compari.son$ must made separately for 
animals sold and animals still present. 
Ihbles 1 and 2 do just that. 

Ihble 1 shows the Gross Private Operating 
Surplus by village and category of animal, 
separately for animals present and those no 
longer owned by the housdiold. It reveals, 
strikingly, the very poor performance of 
livestock purchased under the IRDP com¬ 
pared to those purchased privately by in¬ 
dividuals. Thu impression is confirmed even 
more strongly by the other measures, so the 
reasons for such a finding will not be 
discussed in detail at this point. But it is 
worth pointing out that, despite the presence 
of subsidies of between 66S and 1250 rupees 
per animal, the surplus on IRDP animals 
is dther less or only slightly greater than that 
on privately-purchased animals even in- 
eluding the value of the subsidy. Measured 
as a proportion of the housdiold’s outlay 
the performance is even less impressive with 
a GPOS for IRDP animals still present in 
the wet village of less than 40 per cent of 
outlay (compared to over 85 per cent average 
for the village), and a flgiue for the dry 
village of just 9 per cent compued to a 
village average of 12 per cent. 

When subsidies me excluded, as in 
Ikble 2, the contrast becomes even more 
clear. IRDP livestock achieve a mean Gross 
Social Operating Surplus of between 650 
and 1200 rupees less than privately purchas¬ 


ed bufftloes, and unitoperform private ctil>! 
tie by more variable amounts. Again thm 
differences will be analysed in more detail 
below using the more sophisticated measures. 
At the risk of triviality, however, it should 
be pointed out that negative values of the 
GPOS should not be taken in themselves to 
mean that households are worse off as a 
result of their purcha.se of the livestock con¬ 
cerned, since they may still own the animal. 
There arc essentially two possible ways to 
cope with this difficulty. One is to ignore the 
value of present livestock, and to conduct 
all comparative analyses separately for the 
two groups of present and absent animals. 
While this has the attractive feature of 
avoiding possibly contentious imputation, it 
implicitly assumes that the capital value of 
the animal to the household is the same for 
all households (or at least not variable 
systematically in a way relevant to the 
analysis). It also prevents even an attempt 
at an.swcring, for households with cattle still 
present, the question whether and by how 
much they have benefited from the IRDP 
scheme. 

Measures 2 and 3 therefore impute to each 
animal present at the date of the survey a 
saleable value, on the basis of an equation 
estimated for the sample of animals that 
have been sold. The only misgiving occa¬ 
sioned by this procedure is that the fit of the 
equation is not good.^ However, it is 
unclear how much this represents a short¬ 
coming of the data, and how much the fact 
that livestock sale prices are in themselves 
highly fluctuating and uncertain, so that the 
hous^old owning the animal may itself have 
only limited knowledge of what the animal 
would fetch. The latter problem is familiar 
in other contexts, such as in the imputation 
of wage costs (e g. for the valuation of 
leisure) to unwaged household members in 
circumstances where the best wage equation 
has a poor fit. At all events, this procedure 
is preferable to assuming all present cattle 
to be of equal value. 

The measures of Net Private and Net 
Social/Operating Surplus also incorporate 
estimates of the value of manure produced, 
the cost of purchased feed, and the value of 
calves (which are, in a sense; among the joint 
outputs of the process). Average monthly 
values for the cost of purchased feed were 
obtained: these values ty|»cally differed for 
cattle that were dry. milking and pregnant, 
and on the basis of the Irngth of time spent 
in each of these states a tmal feed cost for 
the three years prior to tire survey was 
calculated. The values of manure and of 
calves are much more rough-and-ready: only 
a njjnority of households sold manure; and 
on the basis of the prices realised by them 
a value was imputed to those households 
who used the manure on thdr own land. As 
for the value of calves, only their breed and 
sex were at all significant in crqrlainlng 
variation in calf prices, so each calf present' 
was imputed the'mean realised p^ for 
calves of its own breed and sgx. 
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iSo NPOS and NSOS in a sense represent 
measures of the private and sodai value add¬ 
ed in livestock ownership—output net of all 
intermediate inputs and maintenance expen- 
dirures, but without deduction of factor 
payments, to ether labour or capital. They 
do not include the value of any ‘leakages’, 
such as the payment of bribes or commis¬ 
sions that aie sometimes necessary for 
families to qualify for IRDP loans. Given 
the estimates and imputations necessary to 
arrive at such measures, it may be wondered 
how much they are to be trusted. Each 
family that hadudeen out a loan for the pur¬ 
chase of cattle (whether under the IRDP or 
otherwise) was asked whether it was glad 
that it had done so (whether it felt b^ter 
off as a result). If NPOS is an accurate 
measure of private value added there should 
be a strong correlation between hoascholds' 
answers to the question, and the value of 
NPOS for the animal in question. And in¬ 
deed, 'Rd)le 3 shows, for the dry village, a 
simple matrix indicating that the great ma¬ 
jority of loans with an NPOS greater than 
zero were ones with which the household 
professed itself pleased—and conversely for 
values less than zero. 

In fact, in the wet village where the milk 
society had broken down, there arc reasons 
for expecting this correlation to be somewhat 
weaker, for two reasons. The first is that the 
measure assumes that all loans are repaid 
in full, whar!s>ji the breakdown of Die society 
meant that many loans were written off. 
Secondly, since the reason for the breakdown 
was partly the embezzlement of funds by 
society officials, those whose cattle had been 
most productive and who had therefore 
repaid most funds to the society were likely 
to have suffoed disproportionately from the 
embezzlement of these funds, and therefore 
to have legisteied relatively more dissatisfac¬ 
tion for this reason in response to our ques¬ 
tion. This does not mean that the measure 
is not useful in the wet village; it merely 
means that what it measures—namely, the 
economic beneflt to households if alMoass 
are repaid—<auld not be expected to be the 
basis for housdholds' responses to questions 
about their satisfaction with the loan. 

As will be seen below, the dry-village cor¬ 
relation with reported satis&ction is even 
stronger for the measures that take account 
of differences in households’ labour en¬ 
dowments, but for the time being Ibble 3 
suggests tiuu the NPOS and NSOS measures 
have considerable usefulness. Ikble 4 shows 
the value of these measures in the two survey 
villages for diflbrent categmiet of cattle. The 
conduskm emerges even more strongly that 
IRDP cattle haw performed idatively badly: 
even the mean private surplus for IRDP 
animals is lower than for non-IRDP buf¬ 
faloes in both villages, though the former 
but not the latter beneflt tnm a substantial 
dement of subsidy. Owing to the high 
variance within each group, these differences 
■re not stttistically significant, but the dif- 
. ferences in mean social return (excluding 


subddy) CCTtainiy are In both villages the 
mean NSOS is over one thousand rupees 
lower for IRDP buffaloes than for those 
purchased primtely: in the wet village this 
difference has a F-valuc of 8.7 and is signifi¬ 
cant at less than half of one per cent, while 
in the dry village the F-value is 10,6 and the 
significance 0.16 per cent. 

TVo other features of Ikble 4 arc worthy 
of attention. First, the mean surplus is 


higher in the wet thqn in the dry village^ bid 
not by very much (at least for buffaloes)} 
Since there are comparativdy many fewer 
economic opportunities in the dry zone; this 
lends some support to the view that milchi 
cattle loan schemes are more likely to be suc¬ 
cessful in dry zone areas, not because they 
are more profitable absolutdy, but because 
they are more profitable relative to the 
meagre alternatives and therefore more 


Table 1; Gross Private Operating Surplus to Miu« Catti-e Ownership 
(excluding maintenance costs and disposd proceeds) 



Mem Return 
(Rupees) 

No of 
Animals 

Per Cent of 
Outlay 

Per Cent 
Greater Than 
Zero 

Cattle still pKseni 

488 

208 

38.9 

46.2 

Wetland village 

Buffaloes: 

852 

95 

85.2 

55.8 

IRDP 

871 

23 

39.1 

82.6 

Other 

577 

32 

629 

37.5 

rattle 

1061 

40 

296.4 

55.0 

Dryland village 

Buffaloes. 

I8.f 

■113 

124 

38.1 

IRDP 

2.f4 

47 

9.0 

53.2 

Other 

251 

14 

24.3 

28.6 

Cattle 

|]8 

52 

20.5 

26.9 

Cattle sold or dead: 

lUOl 

171 

71.2 

71,4 

Welland village 

Buffaloes; 

1406 

96 

91.0 

78.1 

IRDP 

1255 

57 

59.9 

84.2 

Other 

1222 

21 

113.9 

61.9 

Cattle 

2099 

18 

589.6 

77.8 

Dryland village 

Buffaloes: 

483 

75 

39.4 

62.7 

IRDP 

1008 

22 

39.9 

72.7 

Other 

868 

7 

88.0 

71.4 

Cattle 

173 

46 

27.0 

56.5 

Total 

720 

379 

54.4 

57.5 

Tabu 2: CJrcjiss Social Operatino Surplus to Much Cattle Ownership 
( excluding maintenance costs and disposal proceeds) 

Mean Return No of Per Ont of Per Cent 
(Rupees) Animals Outlay Greater Than 

2!ero 

Cattle still present 

138 

208 

11.0 

34.1 

Wnland village 

Buffaloes: 

620 

95 

62.1 

46.3 

IRDP 

-85 

23 

-3.8 

43.5 

Other 

577 

32 

629 

37.5 

Cattle 

1061 

40 

29&4 

55.0 

Dryland village 

Buffaloes; 

-267 

113 

-l&l 

23.9 

IRDP 

-849 

47 

-325 

19.2 

Other 

251 

14 

26X) 

28.6 

Cattle 

118 

52 

205 

26.9 

Cattle sold or dead 

613 

171 

43.8 

60.2 

Wetland village 

Buffaloes: 

914 

96 

59.1 

64.6 

IRDP 

426 

57 

203 

61.4 

Other 

1222 

21 

113.9 

61.9 

Cattle 

2099 

18 

589.6 

77.8 

Dryland village 

Buffaloes: 

234 

75 

19.1 

54.7 

IRDP 

158 

22 

6J 

45.5 

Otlrer 

868 

7 

880 

71.4 

. Canie 

173 

46 

27j0 

56.5 

Ibtal 

3S3 

379 

26.7 

45.9 
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‘ necessary. The second point to notice is that 
the surplus on cattle is lower in the dry zone 
than might be expected, giwn their high 
telative profitability in the wet zone. In fact 
the figure for the dry zone is almost certainly 
. ,a significant underestimate of the true value, 
since it exciudes the value of ploughing work 
performed by the cattia It is quite common 
in dry zone farming for small farmers to use 
cows rather than bullocks for ploughing; 
although cows are not ideal for ploughing, 
and althou^ heavy work reduces their milk 
yield, this involves less psk than either the 
ownership of bullocks (which yield no in- 
come when rains fail) or reliance on hired 
bullocks in On imperfect and unreliable 
'.market for drought power. 

The Net Private Operating Surplus is not 
the ideal measure of the benefit of an animal 
to the hosuehold, since it ignores the dif¬ 
ferent endowments of labour available to 
different households. This matters in several 
ways. Finn, market wages differ dramatically 
for different categories of labour. For exam¬ 
ple, female daily wages in the area were 
around three rupees per day; those for men 


Table 3; Ne r OeeKAtiNCi Surpuk; and 

Judgment on I.oans. Dav Village 


Pleased With Ijoait 

No 

Yes 

No of 
Ixians 

NPOSCO 

14 

8 

22 

NPOS>0 

9 

36 

45 

Total 

.23 

44 

67 

Per cent 

34J 

65.7 

100 

Mean value of NPOS 

40.7 

1044.3 

— 

F:°S.S6 Sgnificant at Z1 

per cent 


were seven aitd eight. See&vlT 

households differ in the ease with which 
their members can find alternatives to 
livestock rearing. Third, there may be 
economies of scale in caring for livestock, 
so that households who already own cattle 
will find the marginal labour cost of extra 
cattle comparatively low. In order to take ac¬ 
count of these factors, all households were 
asked which members were involved in the 
care of cattle and for how many hours per 
day. In addition, households who had taken 
out loans were asked what these household 
members had been doing before the loans 
were taken out, so as to determine whether 
the loan had drawn them out of alternative 
employment. Costs were imputed in two 
ways: first, on the basis of market wages for 
the labour actually expended, and allocated 
by division between ali cattle in the 
household in proportion to the length of 
time those cattle had been owned. These 
may be called the full wage costs. Secondly, 
for those cattle purchased on loan, these 
costs were adjusted according to whether the 
household members concerned had been in- 
aaive or in part-time or full-time work prior 
to the loan. Ihese may be called the adjusted 
wage costs. Unfortunately, the latter pro¬ 
cedure was not possible lor ail cattle: 
households which had not taken out loans 
tended to have owned cattle for a consi¬ 
derable time, so that the question “what did 
you do before you owned cattle" was fairly 
meaningless. One might, of course. Infer 
from this that for such households the 
shadow wage for caring for marginal cattle 
is effectively zero—a conclusion that would 
even more clearly show the poor perfor¬ 


Table 4: 

Net Operating Si®plus to Miusi Catti.e Owmjrship 
( including imputed costs except labour) 

Mean Return No of Per Cent of 

(Rupees) Animals Outlay 

Per Cent 
Greater Than 
Zero 

Private surplus 





Wetland village 

1304 

191 

102.4 

79.1 

Buffaloes: 





IRDP 

944 

80 

44.2 

77.5 

Other 

1233 

53 

1260 

15.5 

Cattle 

1867 

58 

5229 

84.5 

Dryland village 

757 

188 

55.1 

71.8 

Buffaloes: 





IRDP 

777 

69 

300 

66.7 

Other 

1293 

21 

1323 

85.7 

Cattle 

628 

98 

1023 

73.5 

Whole sample 

1033 

379 

7R0 

75.3 

Social surplus 





Wetland village 

942 

191 

729 

68.1 

Buffaloes; 





IRDP 

78 

80 

26 

51.3 

Other 

1233 

53 

1260 

75.5 

Cattle 

1867 

58 

5229 

84.7 

Dryland village 

387 

188 

28.2 

62.8 

Buffaloes; 





IRDP 

-125 

69 

-4.8 

40.6 

Other 

1293 

21 

1323 

85.7 

Cattle 

628 

98 

1023 

73.5 

Whole sample 

667 

379 

503 

6S.4 


mance of IROP livit$tac£'8tiice fiiis 
performance is convincingly enough de¬ 
monstrated by the existing figures, the 
adjusted wage costs should not be given 
undue weight. 

The Net Ib'ivate and the Net Social 
Surplus take account of the unpulations of 
full wage costs, and thereby provide a means 
of estimating the returns to capital (Ihbie 5 
illustrates). The average Net PHvate Surplus 
for the sample as a whole is 284 rupees, or 
21.4 per cent of the average outlay. Since the 
average time animals are kept is just over two 
years,^ this gives an annual return of just 
over 10 per cent, an uninspirmg figure given 
the very substantial risks involved. The social 
return is actually negative because of the 
poor performance of IRDP animals. Ex¬ 
cluding these yields a much more attractive 
figure of 80..3 per cent (though only 37.6 
per cent in the dry zone). This discrepancy 
is almost certainly an exaggeration, given the 
use of some cattle for ploughing in the dry 
zone. It is likely that these fairiy high returns 
to capital are indicative of the presense of 
a degree of credit rationing (plus high jn- 
formai sector interest rates). But they also 
without question incorporate a substantial 
risk premium. The variability of rewards to 
keeping livestock is so gmt that only 52 per 
cent of non—IRDP animak show a positive 
net private surplus. Leu than half of IRDP 
animals do sa At levels of poverty file these; 
the effect of losing money on livestock 
oirerations can be crippling. At all events, 
it is evident that livestock under IRDP have 
to yield strongly positive returns for them 
to be of any value to poor households. It is 
equally evident that they have faitod to do so 

In the dry zone, the correlation between 
values of Net Private Surplus and reported 
satisfaction with loans has been increased, 
as Bible 6 shows. The FWalue of the conela- 
tion has increased to 14.9, significant at one- 
thirtieth of one per cent. However, the table 
also suggests that Net Private Surplus pro¬ 
bably underestimates private benefit, since 
the mean value for those reporting them¬ 
selves satisfied is under 400 rupees, and the 
value of NFS, above which the same pro¬ 
portion of loam lie as aie reported satisfac¬ 
tory, is -400 rupees. So there sue some 
grounds for tanking that the retnrns are 
somewhat healthier than these values would 
indicate, thougli not in any way that alters 
the poor performance of IRDP animals. 
Indeed, as expected imputing labour coste 
has further aocoituat^ the poor perfor¬ 
mance of IROP livestock. The difference in 
Net Private Sun>his between IRDP and non- 
IROP buffaloes it now significant at 7 J per 
cent in the wet zone and 2.3 per cent in the 
dry.* 

So there seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that investmems in IRDP cattle have per¬ 
formed worse in both surv^ villages than 
investments in similar non-IRDP amle; even 
when the substantial element of subsidy is 
taken into account. This poor performance 
has meant that a minority of famifies has 
benefited at dl, and a substantial number 
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been positively banned unless 
outstanding losns aitto some extent written 
off. It is now time to consider some of the 
reasons for titis state of affairs. A sugges¬ 
tion that is frequently made is that ‘leakages’ 
Aom the loan advances (in the form of 
bribes, inflated fees and brokerage charges) 
mean that an IRDP loan of, say 2400 rupees 
yields a much smaller amount of cash to the 
borrower. In the present sample, there is a 
degree of truth in this suggestion, but only 
a small degree The mean difference between 
the outlay on loans (the loan amount plus 
any private resources used by the purchaser) 
and the actual purchase price of the animal, 
is 166 rupees in the wet zone and 229 in the 
dry. These are large amounts for poor 
families to bear (equivalent to around a 
month’s wages for an agricultural labourer), 
but they are still small compared to the 
discrepancies in surplus generated by IRDP 
and nun-IRDP investments. It is true that 
some leakages may be subsumed under the 
purchase price (for example; the payment of 
a broker’s fee at the cattle market). But no 
such leakages can explain more than a small 
proportion of the discrepancy. 

The most important factois appear to be 
the following: 

(1) Customers with IRDP loans pay 
significantly more for cattle of equi¬ 
valent quality than do customers pur¬ 
chasing on their own account. 

(2) Owners of IRDP cattle spend more on 
purchased feed. 

(3) The labour costs of caring for livestock 
are higher for IRDP owners, both 
because IRDP owners typically own 
smaller numbers of cattle and because 
they are more likely than others to have 
to give up alternative work in order to 
care for them. 

Some of the differences in feed cost bet¬ 
ween IRDP and non-IRDP buffaloes ate no 
doubt due to differences in the length of time 
owned; but—especially in the dry zone— 
not all such differences can be so explained. 
What does seem clear is that buffaloes cost 
a great deal more to maintain than do cattle. 
Such feed costs are probably best thought 
of as a kind of fixi^ cost that has to be 
incurred to ensure the survival of the 
animal—and which therefore is likely to be 
the more indispensable the more expensive 
is the animal—rather than a fully variable 
cost incurred to increase the animal’s out¬ 
put (see 'Bible 7). 

The greater lateur costs of IRDP animals 
also emerge clearly from the table. The in- 
terpreution of ‘fbll wage cosU* is relatively 
straightforward. But as explmned above; the 
Rusted wage cost’ column needs to be in¬ 
terpreted with cate, since it adjusts the im¬ 
puted wage costs aoconhng to the alternative 
activities in which the labour would be 
empicryed, and is a notion that therefore ap- 
pUm only to households thm have used loans 
to begin livestod(.ihrmiag. It represents in 
a sense the marginal labour cost of livestodc 
fainting—and it riiows how much greater 
this is for IRDP cattle than for others. In 


s^hSi^^lc^j^lt^SMMftth shall 
be liven: it is those families already owning 
cattle who can most economically manage 
more of them. 

The purchase prices ate the hardest items 
to interpret. On the face of it, they show 
IRDP recipients have had to pay sigruflcant- 
ly more for their livestock than other pur¬ 
chasers. By itself, though, this would not 
matter if the quality of IRDP livestock were 
correspondingly higher. If the livestock 
market functioned perfectly, the higher 
prices paid would be just compensated by 
the higher quality of the cattle purchased. 
In fact, the institutional nature of the 
livestock market in the region of the study 
very strongly suggests that it is far from 
perfect. In particular, it is neither a large nor 
an anonymous market; sellas of livestock 
are frequently aware whether or not buyers 
are the recipients of IRDP sifesidised loan.s. 
The>' know it so that the buyers’ freedom 
to manoeuvre is limited by the requirement 
to effect the purchase at a certain date. The 
buyer cannot therefore credibly threaten to 
wthdraw from negotiations unless he can 
find another seller. The markets are small 
enough for sellers (or usually brokers on 
their behalf, or alternatively middlemen on 
their own account) to form coalitions to 
drive up the price to such buyers. So in ad¬ 
dition to the direct leakage of subsidy funds 
in the form of side payments, there is a fur¬ 
ther leakage of a kind in the form of price 
discrimination between buyeis with subudies 
and buyers without. As the large price dif¬ 
ferential reported in Ihble 7 suggests, 
leakages of this latter kind ate typically more 
significant than those of the direct kind. 

In another r>Bpcr,‘ I have tested and re¬ 


jected the hypothesis that the higher prices. 
paid by IRDP participants reflect highiiT 
livestock quality rather than price discrinii- ‘ 
nation. There is also some weak evidence.-;!, 
that IRDP participants miv be less 
equipped to manage livesto^ investmmts r. 
than are existing livestock owners, due to ., ‘ 
economies of scale and complementarities ' 


Table 6: Net Private SuRPiiJS and 
Judgment on Loans. Dry Vii lace 


Pleased With lx>an 

No 

Yes 

No of 
Loans 

NPS-«s-400 

14 

9 

23 

NFS >-400 

9 

35 

44 

Total 

33 

44 

67 

Per cent 

34J 

65.7 

100 

Mean value of NPS 

- n.39.4 

397.8 


F-14 9 Sgnificani at 0,03 per cent 


Tabu 7; 



Pur¬ 

chase 

Price 

Feed 

Cost 

Full 

Wage 

Cost 

Adi 

Wage 

Cost 

Village 1 

1478 

449 

850 

435 

(wet) 

Buffaloes; 

fRDP 

1993 

713 

1016 

747 

Other 

1224 

362 

618 

132 

Cattle 

595 

163 

833 

282 

Village 2 

1441 

394 

647 

365 

(dry) 

Buffaloes: 

IRDP 

2394 

849 

911 

573 

Other 

1117 

130 

338 

189 

Cattle 

722 

130 

526 

256 


Table 5: Net Surplus m Much Caiti e Ownership 
(including imputed labour costs) 



Mean Return 
(Rupees) 

Per Cent of 
Outlay 

Per Cent 
Greater Than 
Zero 

Time Kept 
(Months) 

Private surplm 

Wrtland village 

454 

35.6 

53.9 

25 

Buffaloes: 

IRDP 

-72 

-3.4 

51.3 

30 

Other 

615 

62.8 

54.7 

13 

Cattle 

1033 

288.9 

56.9 

25 

Dryland village 

111 

8.1 

46.8 

26 

Buffaloes: 

IRDP 

-134 

-5.2 

43.5 

16 

Other 

957 

98.4 

52.4 

8 

Cattle 

102 

16.8 

48.0 

38 

Whole sample 

284 

379 

21.4 

50.4 

Sodai surplus 

Wetland village 

91 

7.2 

44.5 

25 

Buffaloes: 

IRDP 

-938 

-44.0 

28.7 

30 

Other 

615 

62.8 

54.7 

13 

Cattle 

1033 

288.9 

56.9 

25 

Dryland village 

-259 

-18.9 

37.8 

26 

Buffaloes: 

im>p 

-1143 

-44.2 

18.8 

16 

Otiter 

957 

98.4 

52.4 

8 

Cattle 

102 

16.8 

38.0 

38 

Whole sample 

-83 

-6.3 

41.2 

25 
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'■^iOt WC CH nvcstock and land. While this 
ilhould not be mer-emphasised, it should at 
.tout serve as a note of caution against ac- 
■ocgMance of the assumption that the poor 
tmt a natural comparative advantage in the 
management of livestock. 

ni 

Conclusions 

The evidence of this study suggests that 
even when subsidies are included, the bene¬ 
fits to households of investing in livestock 
through the itoP have been significantly 
hdow those to livestock puichased outside 
sdieme. Depending on the measure used, 
somewhere between a third and more than 
h half of IRDP participants in the study 
'vOlsges were actually worse off as a result 
of their loans (or would have been in the 
absence of partial write-offs of their dues). 
This was principally due to higher prices 
paid by IROP puuticipants in the livestock 
market^ prices which were not compensated 
^ U^Mst qudity of the animab purchased— 
in odier words, to price discrimination. Un¬ 
doubtedly this price discrimination was 
fheWitated by the presence of large subsidies. 
There is also evit^ce that households lack¬ 
ing land and underemployed household 
htbour were not able to manage livestock in¬ 
vestments economically at this small scale 
of productioa 

In the circumstances of the villages 
studied, the IROP prograimiie would have 
been considerably more successful if 

(1) Fewer loans had been made^ but more 
cattle had been purchased with each 
loan. 

(2) Loans had been directed more carefully 
towards households with either the 
ability to make profitable aise of them 
(say, through own^ship of some land) 
or the need to do so (bMause of a lack 
of alternative economic opportunities). 

(3) Subsidies had been avoided. There is no 
evidence that subsidies have any other ef¬ 
fect than encouraging demands for side- 
payments and price discrimination bet¬ 
ween subsidy recipients and others. In 
addition, the presence of subsidies makes 
it harder to distinguish those households 
that are genuinely able to nuke produc¬ 
tive use of livestock from those that are 
raerdy attracted by the subsidies. The 
latter may have an important claigi to 
assistance^ but not necessarily to 
assistance of this kind. 

It is wise to emreise caution before 
generalising from these results. It may be 
that the conditioiu endiling price discrimi- 
Mtion on this scale ate not found in other 
parts of India where the catde markets may 
typically be much larger and more anony¬ 
mous in chancta:. It may also be Uuu price 
disoimitwtion, where it exists, could be 
sigidficantly alleviated by institutional 
nHnsHici allowing greater fleuMlity in the 
conditions of disbursement of loans.^ 
Nsweithriim. these findings suggest a lesson 


of geheial applicability: the undoubted 
presence of imperfections in formal credit 
markets should not lead us to think that 
schemes for the alleviation of poverty can 
afford to concentrate on these imperfeaiom 
alone. The imperfect operation of the 
markets for productive assets can frustrate 
such efforts. Identifying opportunities for 
truly productive investment may therefore be 
as great a challenge as making available the 
credit to finance them. 

Notes 

[Kesearch tor this study was funded by a grant 
from ESCX)R of the Overseas Development Ad¬ 
ministration. My thanks are due to them and 
also to All Souls College, Oxford, where I was 
Fellow at the time of the study, and who 
generously gave me leave of absence to under¬ 
take the reseatch. The Madras institute of 
Development Studies kiitdly welcomed me as 
a visitiiig scholar. All opinions rapressed in (his 
paper are sffIctly my own and should in no way 
be taken to represent the official views of (he 
Overseas Devdopment Administration or of 
any academic institution. ^ 

Many people have contributed to this 
research. Gilbert and Vasantha Rodrigo gave 
companionship and research asastance through¬ 
out the field study, and K Kumar and S iyyam- 
pillai each spent several months with us in the 
field. Ian Alexander gave invaluable program¬ 
ming assistance in the UK.- Others whose ad¬ 
vice has been important include Vbnkatesh 
Athreya, James Copestake, S Cuban, Judith 
Heyer, V K Ramachandran, Amartya Sen, 
S Subramantan, Madhura Swaminathan, 
Douglas Thornton and A Vaidyanathan. And 
as usual, Isabdie Daudy’s support and help 
have been incalculable. None of the above is 
to blame for what is contained in this paper.] 

1 Fuller details of the study villages and (he 
nature of the survey are given in P Seabright, 
‘Identiiying Investment Opportunities for the 
Poor’, report to the Overseas Development 
Administration, January 1988. 

2 Ploughing is an activity normally perform¬ 
ed by bullocks, which were not included in 
the survey. However, during the survey it was 
realised that cows are occasionally used for 
ploughing in this region, in a way that the 
survey had not systematically inquired into. 
The output figures here do not include ren¬ 
tal income; however, there is no evidence that 
this is more than a tiny component of in¬ 
come, and even then it occurs only for white 
cattle. Adult female buffrioes (the sub- 
sample on which the hypothesis of price 
discrimination is tested below) are not used 
for this purpose. 

3 The following equation was estimated; 

sp = 4.213 + 0.262S pp + 0.033 mlk + 
0J025 sy + 0.3079 v -- 0.2552 br - 
0.1553 s R*f 0.344 

where sp In (sale price) 

pp = In (purchase price) 
mlk ^ In (value of milk) 
sy = year of sale (1982=0,1983-1, etc) 
br = dummy for breed (0=buffalo, 
l=cow) 

v= village dummy (0= wet, l=dry) 


AUboi^ other functional forms were at¬ 
tempted. none resulted in significantly bet¬ 
ter fit. and the logarithmic form was prefer¬ 
red as avoiding heteroskedastidty. For those 
animals (56 out of 379) for which there was 
no purcitose price because they had been 
born to other cattle owned, a purchase price 
equal to the mean for the sample was im¬ 
puted. In view of the importance of the com¬ 
parison between IRDP and non-lRDP 
animals to the results of this paper, an at¬ 
tempt was also made to estimate the equa¬ 
tion separately for these two groups. The per¬ 
formance of the two equations was not 
significantly different, and since the com¬ 
parison in imputed saleable value between 
IRDP and non-IROP was even less favoura¬ 
ble to the IRDP group under the latter pro¬ 
cedure, the former more cautious method 
was preferred. 

4 Differences in the length of time the animals 
have been owned do not explain the dis¬ 
crepancies, as the riiud column of Ihblc 7 
indicates. Indeed, the length of time owned 
was—surprisingly—statistically insignificant 
in all the oufout equations estimated below. 

5 Reflecting F-values of 3.1 and 5.0. The dif¬ 
ference in Net Social Surplus has an F-value 
of 16.6 in the wet zone and 20.7 in the dry. 

6 Likewise, the ease with which the officers of 
co-operative societies can embezzle funds 
belonging to the membership would be great¬ 
ly diminished if the legal structure of co¬ 
operative sodeties gave scope for redress in 
dvil law to those piarties with both the means 
and the interest to seek it, namely the banks. 
In the case of the sodety in diis study which 
was wound up, the banks’ only contract was 
with individual borrowers; aU their efforts 
to counteract overdues were therefore 
directed towards these individuals, in spite 
of the undisputed evidence of fraud by thiid 
parties. This is not to say that such institu¬ 
tional reforms would halt corruption, merely 
(hat they would hdp to make it more difficult. 

7 The literature on the IRDP is now very large: 
J Dreze, ‘Sodal Insecurity in India’, discus¬ 
sion paper, London School of Economics, 
and C Hanumantha Rao and P Rangaswamy, 
‘Efficiency of Investments in IRDP’, 
Economic and Politicai Hbekfy, 23, A49-76, 
are two recent papers that explicitly address 
the questions of investment efficiency that 
are central to the argument here. 
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An Agenda for Disaster 

New Soviet Thi nk i ng about the Revolutionary Movement 

in the Third World 


S Akbar Zaidi 

The impact of perestroika on the Soviet Union’s perception of the third world will lead to a redefinition of 
the dimensions of working class movements in underdeveloped countries and affect their prospects of revolution. 
The present paper examines the possible effects oj the new Soviet thinking regarding the revolutionary road in 
underdeveloped countries. 


The relatively rapid growth of capitalism 
in the third world over the past two-odd 
decades has merely cooHrmed the Marxist 
conception of sociiu progress; this process, 
as wdl at being natural, has b^ gr^ly ex¬ 
pedited by the economically more powerful 
and dynamic capitalist system, there being 
to serious counterweight to h, above all with 
the e m er gen ce of transnational companies at 
an effective inatrument from promoting 
c^talism in the third wortd. 

—Alexei Kiva tp <>2)' 
Where the social clast structure is im¬ 
mature and sodal contdousneselow, collec¬ 
tive forms of property cannot as a nik^ play 
a steadily progressive role in the national 
economy. On the contrary th^ ate likely to 
hamper social and economic progress. As 
regards private c^talist etnerprisc; its 
historically p ro g re ssi ve itde goes bqmnd pro¬ 
viding material prerequisites for socialism, 
it is in this phase of capitalist development 
that the baait for bourgeois democracy b laid 
and a civilian farmed. Besides, the proleiatiat 
gets schooling in the class struggle, which b 
slack in state enterprises.^ 

—Alemi Kiva (p d3) 

ALEX£1 KIVA b the head of the Sector of 
the Working Class and Commurust Move¬ 
ment at the USSR Academy of Sciences, In¬ 
stitute of Oriental Studies and the quotes 
above are takmi from his recent article 
‘Developing Countries, Socialism. Capita¬ 
lism’ which has been published in the in¬ 
fluential International Affairs (fikuA 1989>. 
Kiva’s article typifies an approach towards 
the third world which has been developing 
over the last few years following perestroika 
in the Soviet Union [see: Kiva 1988; Inter¬ 
national Affairs, July 1988; International 
Affairs December 1988; Kozyvoir and 
Shumikbin 1989]. 

With the failure of socialbm in the third 
world and with the end of the myth of the 
nott-caintalist path of develoiHnem and of 
bypasring capitalism (or of the national 
democratic revolution or sodaiist orienta¬ 
tion), there has been a growing intellectual 
Icrirby. notably in the Soviet Union, whirit 
hu begun to propagate the theory that to 
achieve sodalism one needs to pau through 
oqritalism, and that there are no alternatives 
b> this route (see Kiva 1988, for an excellent 
and Oluminming critique of socialist orien- 
tatioa). ThU theory proceeds that to achieve 


a socialiM it is necessary to go 

through the process of a bourgeois demo- 
cra'.'c revolution, and we need to fuini most 
bourgeois demociatie tasks before we make 
any attempt to achieve the goal of .socialism. 

The present .Soviet thinking about the 
development towards socialism especially in 
the third world, is a complete about turn 
from what wa.s being said in the past con¬ 
cerning imperialism and revolution. The 
need to reassess and tevaluate their ptevious 
thinking, has come about, as they say, due 
to an evaluation of the third world in tlm last 
three decades and to the study of the growth 
of productive forces in countries which were 
until recently, considered lackeys of imperia¬ 
lism and strongly vested in the pro-imperlia- 
list camp. The change has also been the 
result of a much more important process 
which is still going on, that of perestroika. 
The new Soviet thinking about every con¬ 
cept, old and new has been affected marked¬ 
ly by the changes brought about (as yn more 
at an ideological and cultural level, than in 
the material productive level) by Gorbachev 
and representatives of the ‘new Soviet socie- 
ty‘. Although this is not the forum to discuss 
the pros and cons and effects of perestroika, 
one thing is clear—that the tsew Soviet think¬ 
ing has developed due to the numerous con¬ 
tradictions and inefficiencies in their 
economic and political structure. One 
dimension of the economic quagmire of 
Soviet society and the result of perestroika 
has been the need to develop and expand 
trade and economic relatitms with even 
bourgeois and repressive states, whether 
developed or underdeveloped. The reasons 
for ignoring the class and su^ spiicture of 
these countries result from the appalling 
sute of the Soviet economy; and thus tne 
need to find whatever meam possible to en¬ 
sure that the poor Soviet economy can pro¬ 
sper (see: International Affairs, July 1988; 
International Affinrs, August IS^; Intema- 
lionai Affttirs, December 1988; Kozyvev and 
Shumikhin 1989). Thus, the economic con¬ 
siderations of the Soviet economy outweigh 
by far, the ideological dimension of the 
theory and practice of developed socialism. 
TMs impact of perestroika on bow the Soviet 
Union views the third world, will profoundly 
Influence the prospects of revolution in 
underdeveloped countria ant wQI give a new 
dimension to tiie working class and revttiu- 


tionary movement in these countries. It is 
the purpose of ihi.s e.s.say to explore the 
potential impact and consequence of the 
new Soviet thinking regarding the tevolu* 
tionary road in underdeveloped countries. 

Before I proceed with the argument being 
presented by senior Soviet academicians, let 
me digress from the new Soviet school 
somewhat, and attempt to deal with the 
work of a western Marxist scholar, who in 
many ways seems to be the inteilectuaJ father 
of the new Soviet thinking regarding the pro¬ 
spects for revolution in the underdeveloped 
capitalist countries. Although Bill Warren 
died in 1978, his book published posthu¬ 
mously in 1980 Imperialism: Pioneer of 
Capitalism is a Marxist critique of petty 
bourgeois thinking regarding the path of 
development in the third world. Now, ten 
years later, Soviet scholars dealing with the 
third world say what Wmen said many years 
ago. Given the very closed and blinkered 
nature of pw-perestroika Soviet society. It 
is quite improbable that Soviet scholars 
would have even heard of Warren, leave 
alone read him. Almost all Soviet works 
have ample references to the works of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin and now more recently b> 
the speeches of Gorbachev, and it is unfor¬ 
tunate that they make very few references to 
the works of western Marxists and bourgeois 
scholars. Had they read the seminal work 
by Warrot, their arguments would have 
found more weight and substance and would 
have been greatly enriched. Thus the more 
exhaustive critique on Warren below is also 
a critique on the new thinking of Soviet 
academicians with which I also deal directly, 
but, given the still underdeveloped thinking 
(both horizontally and vertically) amongst 
Soviet scholars, in somewhat less com¬ 
prehensive detail. 

At this stage; 1 nMd to pennt out an im¬ 
portant aspect of the debate and of my criti¬ 
que. My only interest with theory is how it 
relates to practice. The tc^c under discus¬ 
sion deals with a theory being propagated 
which will have grave consequences for the 
revolutionary process in the thiRi world. The 
Soviet Union is considered to be the intellec¬ 
tual leader of the international revolutionary 
movement, and any theory which gains 
credence in the institutions of advanced 
thought and learning in Moscow, is con¬ 
sidered the final word for the hundreds of 



jiCMninuaist and revolutionary parties ail 
Over the world. VUehave suffer^ the const- 
:. quences of this Mind faith in the recent past 
when the meaningless ‘non-capiulist path 
. of development’ was dictated to the under¬ 
developed countries by Moscow under the 
guise of the ‘national democratic revolution*. 
Before such a mistake is repeated, and tak¬ 
ing advantage of the (used and misused) 
phenomenon and concept of ‘perestroika’, 
there is need for abundant debate among all 
revolutionaries in all quarters of the world, 
developed and underdeveloped. 

Warren and Soviet The.ses 

Bill Warren is a Marxist, but as 1 proceed 
to show, his lack of understanding of Hegei 
and of dialectical materialism, makes his a 
literal, vulgar and mechanistic Marxism. But 
first, to his main thesis. 

Essentially, Warren's thesis is very simple 
He says that capitalism is mote progressive 
than pre-capit^ist formations, and thus 
should be promoted in the third world, lb 
foster capitalism. Warren believes that at 
first colonialism, in the iSth to the mid-20th 
century, and rum neo-colonialism or im¬ 
perialism, played an important progressive 
role and broke down barriers to capitalist 
development in the backward colonies and 
in the newly free countries and thus, the con¬ 
tinuing integration with imperialism is a 
desirable and necessary requirement to pro¬ 
mote capitalism and to develop the produc¬ 
tive forces. He believes that capitalist 
development and bourgeois democracy are 
very dosely linked and that bourgeois 
democracy is an important school for the 
working class, erubling it to one day become 
the ruling clasf Furthermore, capitalism 
cannot be bypassed and is the natural 
prelude to sodalism. lb elaborate some of 
the concepts with reference to Warren, it is 
mote appropriate to present some of them 
in his own words. 

The foundera of Marxism .... held that the 
expansion of capitalism into pre-capitalist 
areas of the world was desirable and pro¬ 
gressive (p 3). 

The unique achievements of capitalism, both 
cultund and material, must not be overlook¬ 
ed, partkulariy the fact that capitalism 
released individual creativity... (p 7). 
There is an important connection between 
capitalism artd parliamentary (bourgems) 
democracy; the latter provides- the best 
political environment for the socialist move¬ 
ment and creates conditions that favour a ge¬ 
nuine learning process by the working class. 
In fset, the view that’ capitalism serves as a 
bridge to socialism must be upheld (p 7). 
The period since the end of the second world 
war has witnessed a major surge in capitalist 
social relations and pn^uctive forces in the 
third world (p 9). 

Direct colonialism, far from having retard¬ 
ed m disiorted Indiacnous capitaliat devriop- 
ment that mi^t otherwise have occuned, 
acted as a powerftil engine of progressive 
social changq advandiig capitalik devdofr- 
ment fhr more rapidly than was conceivable 


in ariy other way, both by its destructiw it* 
fects on pre-capialisi so^ systems and by 
its implantation of elements of capitalism. 
Indeed, although introduced into the third 
world externally, capitalism has struck deep 
roots there and developed its own lincreas- 
ingly vigorous internal dytumi.'^ (p 9). 

The fundamentally progressive moral and 
cultural character of capitalism cannot be 
doubted (p 22). 

Bourgeois political democracy would provide 
the working class the best conditions in 
which to acquire the cultural depth required 
to become a ruling class (p 26). 

Capitalism and democracy arc; I would agree, 
linked virtually as Siamese twins (p 28). 
The growth of the institutions of democracy 
vras essential to the growth of the bourgeoisie 
and vice versa (p 28). 

With the development of capitalism [in 
Russia] and therefore of the working class, 
the social base was created for a genuinely 
socialist revolution: the class that was to pro¬ 
vide the direct social lever for the transfer of 
power and was to consolidate and maintain 
that power in fierce social struggles (p 34). 
Lenin certainly never would have considered 
denouncing the foreign powers and business¬ 
men for their prominent role in the genera¬ 
tion of industrial capiudism in Russia, a role 
that nowadays would be caDed neo-colonia¬ 
list and codemned by the liberal left 
(pp 44-45). 

Marx, Engels and Lenin, who considered 
capitalism historically far more advanced 
than any earlier civilisation, logically 
welcomed its oitension to non-capitalist 
regions, whether by means of direct col¬ 
onialism (India) or ‘neo-colonialism’ (Russia) 
(P 46). 

The underdevelopment fiction maintains that 
the peoples of the third world have been 
getting steadily worse off ever since in¬ 
dustrial revolution in the west. They have 
become gradually worse fed, worse housed, 
more disease-ridden, etc (p 112). 

The issue here is not a moral one; rather, it 
is a question of what historical perspective 
to adopt in evaluating the coniributioa, if 
vay, of colonialism to the progress of human 
unity and to realisation of hurttmi capacities. 
The rettospectne, partiaL and discritninatory 
application of the rnonil principles of late 
liberalism to historical periods antedating the 
fkweriitg of such ‘standprants of guiU’ serves 
to obscure both the 'subjective^ character 
(quite different from most earlier col¬ 
onialism) and objective effects of modern 
colonialinn (p 128). 

Private foreign investment in the LDCs is 
economically beneficial irrespective of 
measures of government contiol...Lenin sit- 
tempted to attract foreign investment in the 
early years of the Soviet repuMia.. (p 176). 
Contrary to widespread populist-liberal opi¬ 
nion, the third world hu not been omrlDKi 
by stagiutfion. rdadve or'absolute; in the 
post-war period. On the ooniiaty, si^ficant 
progicssinmaterialwclfateandthedevelop- 
meat of the pjoduedve fotoca has been made; 
in an aeodendon of pre-war tiendt. Thie feet 
dio rutu counter to current Mandet views, 
which have sttecied the allied impoedbOity 


of vigorous nuionBl devekqxndil ihthethiEd 
world within a capitalist framework (p 252). 

It was imporum to present Wsrien’s 
thoughts in his own words, as they bring out 
the cssetKe better than any summary or in¬ 
terpretation. Many so-called Marxists ugould 
even consider his views anti-Marxist, and 
most certainly, petty bourgeois liberals 
would object to his thesis, as many have. His 
is an incomplete understanding of Marx. It 
is unfortunate that he died while he was In 
the process of formulating ideas and strategy 
related to this theme. In fact, he intended 
to write a chapter “which was to draw ex¬ 
plicit political conclusions for working-class 
strategy in the struggle tor sodalism in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America” (p xi). It 
is a pity that hqdid not do so and nor was 
he able to take part in the debate of his work. 

Kiva, writing a decade after tXferren, not 
only has the advantage of living and work¬ 
ing in a state based on the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin. The fact that he heads an impor¬ 
tant department at the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, gives him abundant direct access to 
the revolutionary movement in practice, as 
well as to a theoretical analysis of it. Again, 
Kiva’s offidal position at the institute also 
allows him access to many trends in the 
revolutionary movement. But it is his offidai 
position itself which gives his work and 
words the authority of opiniem and thus, he 
cannot be given the luxury of irresponsibili¬ 
ty. Ihie. these are not the days of Stalinism 
when there was no such thing as a personal 
independent opinion, but nevertheless, 
Kiva’s work must exemplify a strand (if not 
the strand) in the offidai Soviet view regar¬ 
ding the revolutionary process in the third 
world (also see some of the sources dted 
above but for a somewhat diffeimit view, see 
Ivanov 1988, and Lee and Mirsky 1988). 

In essence; Kiva and MAu’rm are saying the 
same thing but with different perspbetives. 
Kiva’s first sentence uses the term poestroika 
to explain the need for a new appgoacb. He 
proceeds by apologising for his and the of¬ 
fidai view of Sovietinn regarding ‘the dying 
imperialist order’. In the 1960s, 

It (public opinion] rejected capitalimt as a 
system which has bred colonial ruk; as an 
inhuman system incompatible with tradi¬ 
tional concepts of social justice; coDectivitim 
and humanism. Capitalism was also rejected 
becauM it was beUmied incapable of assuring 
backward countries rapid economic growth 
(pS5). 

Some underdeveloped countries which 
had gained freedom from colonialism 
prefoied sodalism, according to Kiva, 
because their leadm wanted to impose 
political power on thdr people and wanted 
to control a centralised (Stalinist) state stnifc- 
turn Fior this reason, they were aUergic to 
western democracy a^ to bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentary government: 
uty democratic form of government, 
whatevw its lodal clau substation was an 
obstacle to their setting up dictamrial and in 
maay cases totalitarian regimes (p 56). 
However, there were mqjor problems with 
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IWKivft 
iodatisin was 

non"CSi*^®®^" 

Most countries which declared to be com¬ 
mitted to sodaliim lacked both devrioped in¬ 
dustries and a mtsdeni picletariat... Mass 
coraciousaess was steeped maicihiuc notions 
and preiuthces, and nc^y aU the inhabitants 
of many countries were UUterate. How can 
the principles of scientific socialism spread 
or alternative, capitalist forms of economic 
mangement'take toot in such conditions 
without bang distorted beyond recognition? 
tp56). 

Other reasons cited by Kiva include the in¬ 
appropriate use of Marxist terminology 
across cultures, where its use in “backward 
countries often meant something entirely 
different from what the founders of scien¬ 
tific socialism had in mind" (p 56). The 
Result: 

The hopes fur rapidly ending the economic 
backwardness by following a non-capitalist 
road... were dashed. !;o was our hope that 
new states ot Asia and especially Africa 
would substantially reinforce aorld socialism 
by joining it (p 57). 

Kiva concludes his analysis of socialism 
in the third world by saying that the idea that 
It was considered possible to build, socialism 
virtually regardless of how backward the 
country concerned was... was evidence of a 
vulgar approach to social processes (p 58). 
And socialism is not feasible in 
underdeveloped countries because there ex¬ 
ists “a backward social class structure of 
society, primmily the absence of a developed 
proletariat,.... the predominance of tradi¬ 
tional forms of ideology and inability of 
archaic social consciousness to adopt and 
assimilate an advanced ideology. Marxism- 
Leninism'’ (p 59). After the reasons why 
socialism caimot triumph in the under¬ 
developed countries, Kiva goes on to the 
analysis of ‘a backward society and 
capitalism’. 

We are told that if a society is too under- 
devdoped for socialism, this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that it is ripe for rapid capitalist 
development; nevertheless, ‘^pitolism is 
‘geneticaUy’ closer to these societies than 
socialism" (p S9). The question posed after 
an anat^is of dmloped capitalism is "what 
does the situation of developing countries 
suggest in the present historical context, 
against the background of today’s balance 
of world forces? Calling a spade a spade, 
we must admit that the development of 
capitalist relations in new states is historical¬ 
ly progressive foridl its drawbacks. Attempts 
to prevent it where there is no alternative 
can mo^ prolong the odsting backward¬ 
ness” (p 61). Not only that, we aie-told that 
"to oppoM capitalist derelopment when 
cvitalisni is on the rise and there is no real 
alternative to it nor a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion would mean adopting a reactionary 
poshhm” (pp 61-62). Fbr Kivn, "capitalism 
has shown eacepttonal vitality in many 
states... while majority of socialist- 
ortented countnes are in a state of deep 
stagaatirai” fp 62). Thus, the new strategy 


Ifer the working class and r^olutionary 
movement in underdeveloped countries is 
tlefined: bring the capitalism. Although both 
take different routes, Kiva fitally meets 
warren. 

^ Marxist critique 

In this section 1 will attempt a Marxist 
critique of the theoretical and especially the 
political consequences of adopting the 
Warren/Kiva strategy, which, as 1 hope to 
show, is a road which would lead to the 
suicide and annihilation of the working class 
and revolutionary movement in most of the 
third world. 

Both Warren and Kiva have overlooked 
two important tenets of dialectical materia¬ 
lism and thus their theses are inapplicable 
in the way they would have us believe. Firstly, 
they fail to sec developments and pheno¬ 
mena in their specific historical context, in 
space and time In addition, they do not ap¬ 
preciate how things connect with each otlier 
and how the development of one affects 
other factors. These and other criticism of 
Warren and Kiva need to be elaborated in 
some detail. 

Warren, more than Kiva, suffers from 
generalising a historical process over time to 
the present period. Fbr IMirren, and to a 
lesser extent for Kiva, if something—a pro¬ 
cess or a phenomenon—was good and pro¬ 
gressive in the I8lh or 19th century, it is still 
considered good and progressive at the dawn 
of the 21st century. Capitalism, and even 
colonialism were progressive in a certain 
historical context, when in Europe, capita¬ 
lism was indeed building a proletariat, 
uniting workers, etc, aitd colonialism was 
swecfung away pre-feudal and pre-capitalist 
economic and social obstacles to progress. 
But can one still feel the same way about 
capitalism, either in the developed countries 
or in the underdeveloped countries, or about 
imperialism at the dawn of the 21st coitury? 
I fear not. Capitalism is a progressive 
phenomenon, but only up to a point. This 
progressive nature has bera pass^ long ago 
in developed countries, and even in many 
underdeveloped countries (notably Latin 
America, some far eastern countries, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, etq and even in some African 
countries), capitalism has become the domi¬ 
nant mode of production and has reached, 
out to almost every nook and corner of the 
country. So, few countries still exist with a 
dominant pre-capiulist mode, while a hand¬ 
ful of others may have pockets of under¬ 
developed areas which are; nevertheless, 
vociferously being drawn into the expanding 
capitalist orbit So, capitalinn has enveloped 
most of what is called the tiurd world, but 
is it the same force as it was and as Warren, 
and to an extnet, Kiva would like it to be, 
in the 18th century? Certainly not. 

The world economy since the bqinning 
of this century and much more so since the 
second world war has changed dramatically 
uid such grand, sweeping comparisons as 
WStf ten and Kiva make with the earlier and 


to say the Icaa. Capitalism conditioned^ 

a dominating raperiaUsm at the dawn of the . 

«mnty beats no tesevrioW. to L ■- 
eanvM twopean cavAaMtstn, eNexv'tss, , 

of Vne wot\^ '*i\vw3n ast otiej '\siix 

coming into the wider otbit of capitaW&m. 
Where capitalism is only just being hn-. 
planted, the seeds that have been planted are' 
completely different from those of the J8tb 
and 19th centuries. There is no comparison. 
As weaver has pointed out, 

Imegial to Wirrai’i cavalier treatment of the,' 
historical record of capitalism in the first and 
third worlds is hi.s unwillingness to entertain 
the possibility that capitalism may have 
changed in very significant ways during the 
last ISO years (p 105). 

Thus, any attempt to show the similarity bet¬ 
ween a process a couple of centuries ago 
with a different process today, is mean¬ 
ingless. Only an evaluation of the completely 
different and new form of capitalism, but 
with the continuity of history (the present 
as a historical process), can help us see the 
present (fvnamics in the third world. 

And what has this capitalism done in the 
underdeveloped countries since its incep¬ 
tion? Most certainly, it has revolutionised 
society, made productive sectors grow, in¬ 
creased the qutdity of the woricing class, and 
so on. But again, is this an endless process? 
Does capitalism always remain progressive; 
destroying pre-capitalist forms, or does a 
st^e in history confront us where capitalism 
fails to remain a progressive revolutionary 
force which it may have been in the same 
country a few decades ago? Latin America, 
the earliest region of the third world to 
become capitalist and to be thoroughly in¬ 
tegrated into the world capitalist economy, 
is a good example where capitalist develop- 
nient (other than in a few pocketsX no longer 
plays the progressive role atiributed to it. 

Imperialism today is again, certainly not 
what it was in the guise of colonialism a cou¬ 
ple of centuries aga Not only were the 
colonial/impcrial powers at a diffemit stage 
(both qualitatively and quantitatively) of 
development than they are now. today, the 
scientific and techitical revolution and mili- 
tarisra have given a compleuly uncompan- 
ble dimension to the form and role of 
colonialism of the 18th and 19th century. 
IMuren fails to see the effects of imperialism 
at the dawn of the 21st century, the new 
type of imperialism, more advanced, more 
sophistical, mote ruthless. In the ^scus- 
sion below, 1 will deal in more detail with 
the political effects of imperialism in 
und^eveloped countries, but for now it 
would suftioe to teach a condurion using 
IMirmi’s logic If imperialism is such a pro¬ 
gressive force in the sense that it is the most 
developed and advancoi form of capitalism 
as Wtenen would like us to bdieve; and vrith 
the help of this impaialitm wein the third 
world can throw away the vestiges of pre¬ 
capitalist formations and ‘devdop* like our 
fellow human beings in the advanced 
capitalist countries, then it should folHfW 
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tliat it is in our interest that we should ask 
the United States and other imperialist 
powers to take over the third world unfet¬ 
tered, and we should not create any barriers 
to stop this process. If we follow Warren, we 
should give our count ric.-> to the imperialist 
powers, maybe, on a contractual rental basis 
and let them come here and develop our 
societies, while wc wait until the fruit is ripe 
and drops in our iap. Let them develop the 
poor countries; this Ls un ca.sier solution than 
the attempt to develop, given the numerous 
constraints, ourselves. And thus, wc should 
not condemn apartheid, for the white set- 
tlets are from an advanced mode of produc¬ 
tion than the native blacks and this white 
civilisation is far superior to the black South 
Africans and they are fools when they fight 
against the white people, for they should 
accept and appreciate the modern, sophisti¬ 
cated and advanced culture. 

Ronaldo Munck has adequately sum¬ 
marised the grave shortcoming in Warren's 
and Kiva’s (to a lesser degree) faith “in 
capitalism tod^. Munck says that we must 
dispense with any imilinear roodd—whether 
Ub^ or Marxist—which expects historical 
replication in today’s third world of what 
happened in western Europe in the last cen¬ 
tury” (p 3S2). Both Kiva and W^uren have 
seen the problems of the third worid through 
Eurocentric glasses and have used problems 
and concepts of the developed countries and 
applied them to the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. They fail to realise that the third world 
is different from the dewloped countries at 
any stage in thdr history, and thus their faith 
in capitalism as a necessary and liberating 
force in the modem age of imperialism dis¬ 
regarding time and space is meaningless. 
Both have fallen into the trap of "using 
Marx’s works as conclusions rather than as 
guides for inquiry” (Mfeaver, p 106). 

Both Warren and Kiva seem to be quite 
obessed with the growth of pioducdve forces 
without really considering the many rami- 
Hcations of the growth of capi^ism. For 
them, it produces a working the grave¬ 

digger of capitalism. This, of course; is over- 
simplistic and the development of caintalism 
has important political repercussions which 
are discussed in more detsil below.' Wsrren 
and Kiva fail to see that the growth of 
capitalism also devdops other forces which 
may not be as amicable to the revolution as 
are the working class. Ihic; the working dass 
does increase as capitalism develops, but so 
do the defendm of capital, who already 
have a head start compared to the working 
class. Furthermore, there is no longer a 
simplified (18th and 19th century) correla¬ 
tion between ciqrital and labour. The 
dewdopment of capitalist enterprise need not 
mean a very great increase in the working 
class. The sdentific and technical revolution 
has to some extent done away with a large 
potential pool of the working class, and 
automation, computers and mechanisation 
have replaoed the traditional workforoa And 
this is more marked Jn advanced capitalist 
countries, and they too, when they invest 


overseas in underdeveloped countries, i e; in 
the guise of imperialism, have begun to 
prefer to build automated plants rather than 
deal with troublesome labour problems. 
Thus, advanced capitalism overseas does not 
produce the abundant over thrower of 
capitalism as V^rren and Kiva would have 
us believe. 

This point concerning the defenders of 
capital leads us into a broader political criti¬ 
que of the Wanren/Kiva model and it is their 
metapi^ical (as opposed to holistic) ap¬ 
proach which has grave consequences for the 
working class in the third world. The ex¬ 
perience of capitalist development almost 
everywhere in the third world, with very few 
exceptions. ha.s, for at least half a century 
beginning with Latin America, led to oppres¬ 
sion and evcit, as is often the case, to fascism. 
Both Warren and Kiva naively ignore the 
political dimensions of the growth of capita- 
iism, and they are content as long as they 
see the numbers of the working class in¬ 
crease. What matters to them is only one side 
of the coin. 

One can cite numerous examples, ranging 
from Chile to Iran to the Philippines, where 
capitalist development (a development which 
has taken place almost always only due to 
the integration with, and benevolence of, im¬ 
perialism) has meant the growth of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, at the cost of severe repres¬ 
sion, This is not a moral issue; for the Mief 
that capitalist development will build a 
working class which will overthrow the 
system and usher in socialism is a myth. The 
development of capitalism brings a form of 
oppression and repression unknown to 
dassicial capitalism, and is a system which 
destroys the working class and revolutionary 
movement, rather than build them for the 
overthrow of capitalism. The hundreds of 
thousands murdered by every dictator in 
Latin America should be proof enough. The 
murder of over a hundred thousand in Iran 
and the liquidation of poUtical (even very 
bourgeois-liberal) opposition in almost all 
countries where we have experienced the< 
marvels of imperialist-aid^ capitalist 
development, speaks volumes for the con¬ 
dition of the working dass and revolutionary 
movement which is mechanistically suppos¬ 
ed to bring in socialism as Kiva and Wumn 
believe. Not only that, even simple trade 
union activity is abrogated when capitalism 
begins to take root and develop. The 
development of capitalism and the resulting 
politi^ system have destroyed the working 
class and revolutionary movement in most 
underdevdoped countries. This should also 
put to rest the myth propagated by both Kiva 
and Wsrren that is ba^ on an J8th/19th 
century thinking and is not api^cabie today. 
Kiva: "It is in the phase of capitalist 
development that the basis for bourgeois 
democracy 1$ laid and a civilian society 
formed. Besides, the proletariat gets school¬ 
ing in the class struggle...” ^ 63), and 
Wsrren: “Caintalism and democracy are, I 
would ngue, link^ virtually as Siamere 
twins” (p 28) am* “1>e growth of the Institu¬ 


tions of democracy was essential to the. 
growth of the bourgeoisie and vice versa" 

(p28). Yes, may be in the I9th century, but 
tc^ay, India is possibly the only exception 
to a rule of abject terror throughout the third 
world. Again, Ronaldo Munck: 

In Ijitin America taken as a whole, and with 
a broad historical sweep, we can speak of a 
relative absence of hegemony [of the 
bourgeois state] in this sense. Civil society 
is weakly developed and, even worse, its 
elements often come into contradiction with 
actually existing bourgeois rule; as with the 
recent radical role ut the Catholic church in 
Central America. Lhc .state is everything, but 
its very strength and oninipctence shows the 
unstable basis of boin geois rule. Consent is 
replaced by naked terror as the cement of 
bourgeois wrciciy. The •armed bodies of men’ 
on which the state is bitsed are no longer the 
ultimate recouice for the bourgeoisie but a 
pre-condition for their day to day survival 
in many countries (p 

Pol I ricAL Tasks Based on Warren and 
Kiva 

The political tasks emanating from War¬ 
ren and Kiva for revolutionary and work¬ 
ing class parties and intellectuals should be 
very clear. The revolutionary movement, 
wherever it is and whatever its speciHc socio¬ 
economic, cultural and political conditions 
(for both Warren and Kiva are inasters at 
generality and avoid any form of specificity), 
should support capitalist development and 
the bourgeois donocratic revolution. This 
strategy raises many questions, some of 
which we deal with below. 

In the present stage of world history 
(i e; where indigenous bourgeoisies are weak, 
where the imperialist system dictates local 
productive pattern), is it at all possible 
to have capitalist development in under¬ 
developed countries (which given the blue¬ 
print tv both Kiva and Warren, must neces¬ 
sarily and dearably be imperialist-aided), 
without the form of oppreuionRhat is 
familiar today? The obvious answer is Na 
In that case, should the left and working 
class parties condone this oppression as in¬ 
evitable!, chanting the slogan that the work¬ 
ing dass is ‘being prepared for lodaliim and 
wiU soon takeover’? Should intelleetuaJs tty 
and write about the benefits of humane 
capitalism (a contradiction in terms) or 
should they also just be patient? If our party 
supports the bourgeois democratic nwolu- 
tion and bourgeois development, as Wkrten 
and Kiva suggest, how are we to work in the 
working class? Are we supposed to teU them 
of the 'historical missioii’ of capittUnn and 
ask the working class not to rebel or come 
out into the streets for otherwise there will 
be instability and the local and foreign 
capitalists woif t invest and thus our tasks 
will remain unfoifUled? Or is it not more 
progiessiviv given the theory, to do away with 
all obstacles and resistance to allow npita- 
lim to really flourish and imsper? In this 
case we should do sway with dB trade onion; 
workers ri^ts and such other tioiiU«some 
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concepts otherwise the capitalists will Hee. 
Even Kiva’s dearly defined task for pro¬ 
gressive forces: “working to lend capitalist 
development a democratic character and re- 
si&.ing the growth of reactionary trends in 
it instead of combating stronger capitalist 
relations as such" (p 63), is also a non- 
progressive step, for as we argue, dramatic 
capitalist deveiopincnt (the real thing!) is 
linked with reactionarv governments, and if 
we try to ‘deinocraiise’ society we are only 
putting liurdlcs on the 'o-id to freedom. Fur¬ 
thermore, most deiiu>i.iauc governments 
have to answer to ihe people, and given 
public pressure have to inipletncnt social and 
popular (unproductive) programmes, thus 
temporarily slowing down the growth in pro¬ 
ductivity forces, it may be better for the teal 
gung-ho reactionaries to take over as they 
never have to answer to the people. 

Is bourgeois development potsible without 
imperialism in underdeveloped countries? 
Probably not. It may need, at least, a 
substantial boost to get off the ground which 
only imperialism can provide But when does 
imperialism leave once it has established 
itscin Are imperialist-generated capitali.st 
development and bourgeois democracy 
reconcilable in the present .stage of history? 
At the end of the 20th century, the answer 
probably is ‘no’. In the countries gaming in¬ 
dependence after world war two where there 
has been imperialist-aided capitalist develop¬ 
ment such as Iran, South Korea, Ikiwan, 
most Latin America, there has been no 
semblance of democracy and repression is 
the norm. Only in some countries recently 
have we seen the easing of military tenor 
to be replaced by weak, controlled democra¬ 
cies—Pakistan, the Philippines. But is this 
not what Ronaldo Munck would call the 
permission “for only brief interludes of 
democracy with a growing trend towards the 
militarisation of society” (p 357)? At least 
Pakistan in the last three decades would 
seem to fit that pattern. 

If the task of revolutionaries is to work 
for the greater development of capitalism 
and for bourgeois norms, is it not tetter to 
abandon Communist panics and become 
‘the radical section’ of a bourgeois pany 
with a broader popular base? This way, given 
the present tasks (which obviously do not 
include an anti-imperialist position for it is 
with the imperialists that we are going to 
build our hiture), we shall support the 
bourgeois programmes and bring a more ag¬ 
gressive^ bolder, refined, advanced and com¬ 
plete capitalism so that we can ‘increase the 
productive forces and do away with pre¬ 
capitalist vestiges’. Of course, since we no 
longer choose to remain anti- imperialist (a 
position which Warren considers reac¬ 
tionary) we ^uld not be distuited about 
the prospectt of being further integrated into 
the world capjtalist wonomy and left to the 
whims of i^velopotcnts in the developed 
countries. Also, by liQuidating our com¬ 
munist portieS) we will not have to bear the 
burden of history by building an already ex¬ 


isting weak bourgeoisie into a stronger one, 
as the tasks imply. 

There are other questions which need an 
answer. When does the bourgeois democratic 
revolution stop being progressive? For 
Warren and Kiva there is no answer, no 
tomorrow, when the old needs to be repkiced 
by the new. Does India, (probably the only 
case in the third world of successful capita 
list development with bourgeois democracy) 
need a furthering of capitalism and thus the 
support of the hourgcoisie by communist 
and revolutionary forces, or should the 
revolutionary movement strive towards 
socialism? When will the conditions be 
‘ripe*? Will they ever be ripe? Or is W!arren's 
and Kiva’s ideal view of the third world, a 
sort of India? The problem with both the 
authors is that they fail to appreciate the 
dynamism of capitalist development which 
has been experienced in the advanced capita¬ 
list countries (although, Kiva does touch on 
this point, albdt incompletely). If capitalism 
has failed to become socialism and has 
shown brilliant resilience in the advanced 
capitalist nations (a point appreciated by 
Kiva), why should it not do so in under¬ 
developed countries? Why wQl capitalism be 
transformed here and not be as adaptable 
and intelligent as in the developed countries? 
In other words, following Warren’s and 
Kiva’s prescription, India may become a 
third world version of the United States by 
the middle of the 21st century rather than 
a socialist state, as capitalism will stretch and 
adapt ad irtfiniium, while revolutionaries will 
still be trying to complete the (then new) 
bourgeois tasks, again, ad iirfinitum. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of the deliberate rhetorical 
approach taken above, was done precisely to 
reveal the many absurd conclusions which 
emanate from the works of Warren and 
Kiva. Kiva has correctly rejected the non¬ 
sensical ‘non-capitalist path of development’ 
and the attempts at socialism in the third 
world, but has also rebounded with a plea 
to develop capitalism aggressively aided by 
imperialism. Warren reaches the same con¬ 
clusions from a different path. He feels that 
petty bourgeois literal social scientists are 
doing a disservice to the revolution by at¬ 
tempting to intervene in the development of 
capitalism, and that capitalism is a pro¬ 
gressive phenomenon and should be en¬ 
couraged in the third wwld, again, aggres- 
shvly aided by imperialism. 

It is true that the form of socialism 
adopted in most of the third world has led 
to unmitigated disaster and there has been 
little progress. But that certainly does not 
mean that the models of caiataltst develop¬ 
ment as applied in the undeidevelopcd world 
are so prosperous and successful that the 
failure of socialism need be replaced by these 
models..Both Wtfren and Kiva have spoken 
in absti^ theoretical terns and have not 
applied (heir theory to practice. If instead. 


they had anat)‘sed their theory in light of the 
pa.st experience in onderilcveloped capitalist 
countries, they may not ha\e reached the 
conclusions ihey have. 

Marxist theory, especially post-perestroikB , 
theory, is at an important historic^ junetttfe- 
Many myths are being broken and dogma 
is making way for 'egi'-, common sense, and' 
most of alt, dialectic'). The study of the tran¬ 
sition to socialism, in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries is an extremeiy important ideological 
and political task, ['he realisation that we 
have tailed in the past is an immense leap 
forward in the understanding of ourselves 
and of the future. However, it is important 
to point out that one cannot jump from one 
extreme to another as the new Soviet think¬ 
ing is doing. This is precisely the stage where 
we need to discuss issues in more detail than 
has been dune in the past, before reaching 
dermilive conclusions ssliich may again lead 
to di.sastcr. This ji licic i\ an attempt to keep 
the debate going and I hope will warrant 
significant attention so that we can begin to 
think about new and sfiecinc alternative pro¬ 
grammes for resolution in different regions 
and countries of the underdeveloped world. 

INoles 

[I gratefully acknowledge the comments by 
Mehreen which have helped improve the quality 
of the te.xt substantially. | 

1 All references and quotes are from kiva’s 
19)19 article unless otherwise stated. All 
quotes and references Iroiii Warren are from 
his 1980 book. 

2 John Weeks, one of ihe more thorough and 
sensible Marxist soci.xl M-ientists, has also un¬ 
fortunately fallen into ihe same trap, and he 
sounds exactly like Warren when he says: 

No Marxist would take i.ssue with derifling 
capitalism as progressive if its expansion 
tends to break down pre-capitalist forma¬ 
tions and in the priK'ess generates wage- 
labour relations. Such a judgment is not an 
endorsement of the capitalist system of ex¬ 
ploitation, but reflects the conctasion that 
the working class is the agent of the over¬ 
throw of capitalism and all forms of 
exploitation. Judging the expansion of 
capitalist labour relations as progressive is 
what distinguishes utopian from scientific 
socialism. Therefore, the expansion of pro- 
duaive capital in underdevdoped countries 
is necessarily progressive, smee it increases 
the growth of the proletariat (Weeks 
1985-86, p 433). 

And again, with respect to the export of 
capital to underdeveloped areas: 

Using the term ‘progressive* in its strict 
Marxist sense, the conclusion follows that 
capitalism is progressive in the stage of in¬ 
dustry (imperialism), though more than 
one-half century passed before the pro¬ 
gressive tendency clearly emerged (Weeks 
1985-M, p 435). 

Wtoeks seems to be echoing the essential thesis 
of Akhrren, but there is no reference to any 
of WuTcn’s articles published since the early 
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states that the medical profession in India 
is in the midst of a profound crisis, a crisis 
that has percolated deep into most of the 
medical and health institutions and organi* 
sations and that the morale of the personnel 
seems to have touched a new low; that the 
symptoms of this malaise is reflected in 
strikes by physicians, decline in ethical stan¬ 
dards, corrupt practices and commodifica¬ 
tion of medicine which is now becoming a 
commercial activity. The decline in the stan¬ 
dards of the district and rural hospitals and 
PHCs which serve the rural poor is even 
greater where physicians drawing non prac¬ 
tising allowance blatantly indulge in private 
practice selling government medicines. That 
there is a virtual breakdown of the public 
health system is seen in uncontrolled epide¬ 
mics outbreaks. 

For this he blames the government for 
permitting the proliferation of substandard 
medical collies imparting substandard and 
irrelevant education to produce an excess of 
substandard physicians who are then forced 
to take up jobs in central and state govern¬ 
ment health services where they ate domi¬ 
nated by IAS officers who could not secure 
sufficient marks to enter a medical college. 
He states that “time is not far off when the 
authorities concerned will be impelled to 
take steps to repair the damage they have in¬ 
flicted on the medical profession”. The solu¬ 
tion he suggests lies in rejuvenation of the 
entire system of education and offering ser¬ 
vice conditions consistent with educational 
background and social relevance He thrusts 
this responsibility on the political leadership. 

At independence the country had, at least 
in the field of health, a remarkably deuiled 
and farsighted document in the Bhoie Com¬ 
mittee Report for the development of the 
health services in a country with a vast and 
diverse population which was chiefly agra¬ 
rian and scattered in myriad vilia^. While 
almost entirely allopathic oriented and unth 
the key role given to doctors trained in the 
western system of medicine, importance was 
nevertheless given to preventive, promotiw 
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and basic curative services spread through¬ 
out the country in Primary l^tealth Centres 
where the physician was to be assisted by a 
large number of paramedical workers. The 
report also emphasised the importance of 
involving the people in their health program¬ 
mes. This was the origin of the Primary 
Health Care concept which was reiterated 
three decades later Iv the WHO in its Health 
for All strategy. This concept .was not only 
operationally sound if health services had 
to reach to all the people rather than to a 
restricted urban elite as in the pre-indepen¬ 
dence era, but was also economically, sod^ly 
and culturally a sound strategy utilising 
paramedical staff who would not only be 
more readily available and less expensive but 
who would be more willing to live and work 
with t.he villagers from among whom thejp 
would' be recruited. Some of the members 
advised the retaining of the licentiate course 
used for training of the basic doctor. This 
committee also emphasised “certain primary 
essentials for healthful living”, e g, housing, 
sanitation, etc “Further, no tasting improve¬ 
ment of the public hedth can be achieved 
without arousing the living interest and 
enlisting the practical co-operation o' the 
people themselves!’ 

They recommended that "under the con¬ 
ditions existing in the country, medical ser¬ 
vice should be free to all without distinction 
and that contribution from those who can 
affoid to pt^ should be through the channel 
of general and local taxatirm”. They realised 
the difficulty of attracting medical practi¬ 
tioners to the countryside and recomme^ed 
“a whole time salaried service prohibiting 
private practice to permit the doctor to com¬ 
bine in himsdf at the peripheiy, curative and 
preventive health functions" and that “pro¬ 
hibition of private practice was essenti^ in 
order to ensure that the poor man in tire 
rural areas reedved equal attendon with his 
richer neighbour”. 

Why is it then that our medical profession 
and health services have reached such a low 
ebb when the medical profession was given 
and had accepted the responsibility of 


develoiang the post-independence health ser¬ 
vices bas^ on tlys excellent model. Why is 
it that we still continue to train over 13,000 
doctors annually in 106 government medical 
colleges at a cost exceeding Rs 3 lakh each 
who detest preventive and social medicine 
and the majority of whom wish to specialise 
in increasingly abstruse branches of curative 
medicine more suited for those who migrate 
to the affluent countries or practise affluent 
urban hospitals in the private sector? Why 
are we then surprised that these doctors have 
refused to go to rural areas dM overproduc¬ 
tion has eventually forced those who cannot 
compete in cities to work in the smaller 
towns and rural areas, and as a last resort 
even in the PHCs and rural hospitals.-Enter- 
ing the medical collies with high monetary 
aspirations and trained in specialised high 
technology they now have to work without 
the most elementary facilities even for 
curative services for which they are chiefly 
trained and without any theoretical, leave 
aside practical, knowledge of preventive and 
promotive health care, of personnel manage¬ 
ment, or of the socio-economic and cultural 
factors which determine the health of those 
who have been placed in their charge. 

It is easy to blame the polidcians for over¬ 
producing doctors, which is certainly true 
of late for they have realised the potential 
for easy money in opening private medical 
colleges, especially before elect, as, under 
the facile argument of providing doctors for 
rural areas. But it was the medical profes¬ 
sion itself who after independence was 
respoasible for advocating the increase in 
medical colleges at government expense ^ 
devising training based on the medical 
education impai^ in the UK and the US 
which was more in keeping with thdr own 
aspirations to emigrate or undertake lucra¬ 
tive curative practice among the more af¬ 
fluent members of our own society rather 
than serve the needs of our people at large. 
The intense desire of the doctors and the rest 
of the elite to get their sons and daughters 
into such colleges demonstrates the lucrative 
nature of medical practice. Itained at^ublic 
expense, 70 per cent eventually end up in the 
private sector. Needless to say in this they 
have the support and encouragement of the 
rich and influential sections of our society 
including politicians, who see in such educa¬ 
tion a highly subsidised form of training for 
their offspring who will in turn provide a 
type of medied service in keqiing with their 
own western aspirations. It is the needs of 
this relatively small segment of our popula¬ 
tion that continues to dicute the nature of 
our entire medical education even though 
overproduction has driven a large number 
to serve the entirely different needs of the 
second and third dedles in the smaller towiu 
and rural areas, leave aside of the rural poor. 

The Medical Council of India steeped in 
orthodoxy has had neither the vision, ability 
nor desire to devise a curriculum to suit the 
needs of our country leave aside resist the 
pressures for the registration of substandard 
colleges which are now proliferating Hke 
mushrooms in the private sector. This coun¬ 
cil like the rest of the medical profession has 
opposed every move to produce a ‘baric 
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doctor’ as recommended by the Shore Com¬ 
mittee and their answer to the failure of the 
syston seems to lie in increasing the content 
and duration of the curriculum and suggest 
schemes like Rural Internship and Reorien¬ 
tation of Medical Education (ROME) which 
were doomed to failure even before they 
commenced. While giving lip sympathy to 
preventive and social medicine, the council 
has done little to raise its status. It has also 
totally failed to grasp the significance of 
socio-economic, cultural and political fac¬ 
tors as visualised by the Bhore Committee 
which is reflected in the total absence of sub¬ 
jects like social science, health economies, 
anthropology or the humanities in our en¬ 
tire medical education. So inappropriate is 
the education that has been devised and im¬ 
parted that those who enter with the highest 
marks emerge after five and a half years as 
glorified technicians (certainly not as scien¬ 
tists) who pride themselves in their blinkered 
specialised knowledge but who know little 
about life and even less of the society to 
which they belong. Their training is in 
western-devised expensive so-called high 
technology of the diseases of the affluent 
few rather than the far more cheaper and far 
more relevant care of communicable diseases 
which are the major killers or maimers of 
our people today. 

It is not surprising that their classmates 
who failed to secure the necessary high 
marks and went to .the IAS (Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service) where they were pro¬ 
vided with the broad education required to 
fulfil their general adminisirative duties are 
able to see the country, the people and their 
problems as a whole; even in the field of 
health they can observe it in the broader con¬ 
cept of the Bhore Committee and hence in 
a more wholesome manner than what is 
visualised by the medical profession itself. 

Bancrji thinks it is unfortunate that a 
junior IAS officer writes the confidential 
reports of district chief mcdicai officer and 
suggests that the much respected cadre of 
the all India Medical Service (IMS) should 
be revived. It is doubtful that the mere for¬ 
mation of such a cadre will enable the 
medical profession to enhance its status to 
that of its pre-independence counterparts 
which comprised not only able administ¬ 
rators who had a firm grasp of ^idemidlogy 
for controlling communicable diseases, at 
least in the cantonments for ensuring the 
health of their civilian and military com¬ 
patriots; skills which are virtually non exis¬ 
tent in their present day counterparts. While 
the IMS commanded district hospitals they 
were not required to staff rural health cen¬ 
tres lil« our present day doctors are and had 
trained medical licentiates to work under 
them to undertake common curative and 
preventive Ainction requiring lower levels of 
medical expertise These licentiates unlite the 
present day MBBS doctor had limited aspi¬ 
rations in keeping with their modest but 
more appropriate training for the tasks to 
be perform^ at their level and hence were 
more like the basic doctor envisaged by the 
Bhore Committee. Our medical profession 
quickly eliminated this ‘basic doctor’ who 
they saw as a competitor: yet they have been 


unable to replace his functions despite their 
far better and more expensive training. 
Whiie most of the PHCs were unable to at¬ 
tract doctors a couple of decades ago, they 
now compete for these posts as a result of 
overproduction. Yet, bar exceptions, they 
comprise chiefly of those who have failed 
to establish themselves in private practice. 

It is not possible to understand the pre¬ 
sent crisis in the medical profession without 
appreciating the overriding influence of the 
private sector at every stage. Of the estimated 
three lakhs of allopathic doctors, over 70 per 
cent ate at present working in the private sec¬ 
tor and of the.se 80 per cent are in the urban 
areas while 75 per cent of our population 
is rural. The reason for medicine Mng the 
students' first choice is not because of a 
sense of service to the people and especially 
the underprivileged but because it ensures 
a lucrative practice with minimal risk and 
high social status. Hence the rush for ad¬ 
missions, payment of capitation fees, open¬ 
ing of private medical colleges for those who 
cannot get into the highly subsidised govern¬ 
ment ones. The private sector also deter¬ 
mines the values of the students and of their 
interest in the latest specialised technology 
while ignoring the basic preventive, socisd 
and rehabilitative aspects and reducing rural 
internship to an obligatory farce. 

These arc also the values of the majority 
of the teachers in the medical colleges who 
despite enjoying a better status and higher 
salary than their non-clinical counterparts 
are forever seeking to opt out to the private 
sector. This together with the rapid prolifera¬ 
tion of medical colleges has to further 
deterioration in the quality of medical 
education. Since high technology and specia¬ 
lisation is the money spinner in the private 
.sector which sets the ‘latest’ trend, medical 
colleges follow suit. There is not a single 
general practitioner in any of our medical 
colleges though the majority who qualify 
will have to undertake general practice 
whether in the private sector or in the PHC. 
While the politician can be blamed for 
making money out of medical colleges, the 
real blame for the type and quality of 
medical education must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the medical profession. 

The total disinterest of the profession in 
the plight of the poor was clearly demonst¬ 
rated Iv the Lentin Commission; not a single 
doctor raised his voice during this public 
outcry, indicating the utter callousness and 
lack of concern when the consequences o^ 
their actions resulted in the deaths of their 
patients who were chiefly the poor. If this 
can happen in a premier leaching institution 
like the J J Hospital, one can imagine the 
conditions at the PHCs and the rural and 
district hospitals. That the conditions at this 
hospital has not changed a bit even after this 
damning enquiry and that the doctors con¬ 
tinue to accept the state of affairs without 
even a whimper against the pharmaceutical 
industry, the administration and the politi¬ 
cians who were indicted in this report, leave 
aside their own colleagues, indicates the 
deiHh of despair and degradation which has 
overcome this profession. Steeped in ir¬ 
relevance with monetary gain as its major 


motive and having abjured the immense job 
satisfaction which their profession can pro¬ 
vide, a profession which once commanded . 
the respect and love of the people is now 
being increasingly seen as a necessary evil 
to be endured. Having lost its moral and ' 
ethical stature, the profession can hardly be 
expected to stand up to the pressures of the . 
IAS or even the corrupt politicans. 

Maximising of monetary gain and over¬ 
production of doctors has invariably led to 
corrupt practices like fee splitting, giving of 
unnecessary medicines and injections. The 
search for monetary gain has also led to the 
deliberate mystification of medicine. (Patients 
are encouraged to seek the services of the 
doctor for every imagined ill and accept ex¬ 
pensive and unnecessary investigations and 
therapies. While the poor fled from the 
hospitals for fear of injections of penicillin 
in the late forties, they have now been 
hooked on to them through professional 
salesmanship. 

Despite the fact that the MBBS doctor 
was not willing to work in rural areas and 
had neither the training, skills nor the ability 
to provide leadership to the PHC team the 
profession did not see it necessary to train 
a new cadre of basic doctor and sufficient 
nurses or paramcdicals leave aside village 
health workers though the experience of 
China had demonstrated that these were the 
key to the universalisation of health cam 
This dog-in-the-manger attitude which 
prevented the spread of services to rural 
India and the control of communicable 
diseases had eventually to be reversed despite 
the resistance of the profession who opposed 
the delegation of duties to paramedical 
workers and had no hesitation in condemn¬ 
ing the Village Health Workers as institu¬ 
tionalised quack^. The task of evolving tire 
rural services in the public sector was 

therefore undertaken chiefly by the IAS as 
a result of failure of the medic^ profession 
as a whole to do so. Even those few of the 
profession trained in public health who 
helped in the development of this type of 
health care were seldom given the respect or 
prestige that was reserved for the qjinidan. 
who dealt with individual patients. 

The profession has to first put its house 
in order if it wishes to emerge from its pre¬ 
sent crisis. We agree that they are a part of 
a society in which those who can exi^it are 
given the licence to do sa In such a situa¬ 
tion, the medical profession has a unique 
choice; they can either use medidne as one 
of the most powerful tools for exploitation 
in the market economy where consumer 
resistance is at its lowest or seek job satisfac¬ 
tion which no other profession or trade can 
provide especially while serving the disad¬ 
vantaged. The answer surely li«i in striking 
a balance between monetary gain and job 
satisfaction which may almost mean ‘hav¬ 
ing the cake and eating it too'. This will re¬ 
quire a radical change not only in medkal 
location and practice but even more in 
values which may have to depart from those 
accepted by the segment of the society to 
which they unfortunately belong. No 
amount of blaming the arrogant bureaucrat 
or corrupt politician can help. 



NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the ntormation of the public that LIPTON INDIA LIMITED proposes to sive to the 
Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under Sub-section (1) of 
Sec 21 of tiie Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for substantial expansion of theii under¬ 
taking. Brief particulars of tne proposal are as under.- 


1. Name .^nd address of tne owner undertaking 


2 Cufrtal structure of the owner organisation 


3. Location of ttie unit or division 
to be expanded 

4. In case the expansion relates to the 
producric>n, storage, suDp'y, diStntv.inon, 
marketing or control of goer I -, 
indicate 

(i) f-tame of goods 

(ii) Licensed capacity/turnover before 
expansion 

(iii) Expansion proposed 

5. In case the expansion relates to any service, 
state the extent of expansion in terms of 
usual measures, such as value, turnover, 
income etc. 

6. Cost of the. project 

7. Scheme of finance indicating the amounts 
to be raised from each source 


LIPTON INDIA LIMITED 


P-44, Hide Road, 


Calcutta 700 088 


Authorised Sfiare Capital 

Rs. 2500 lakhs 

Subscribed & Paid up 


Share Capital 

Rs. 1575 lakhs 

Etah Dairy, Etah (U.P.) 



Milk Pioducts 

2621 M.T. 

3801 M.T. 

Not applicable 

Rs. 13.13 crores 
Internal accruals 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date 
of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest 
therein. 


Dated this 23rd day of September, 1989 
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A PACKAGE OF 
INTEGRATED 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE FOR TRIBALS 
(ADiVASIS) IN GUJARAT 


The first Tribal (Adivasi) Chief Minister of Gujarat, • Under ‘Integrated Child Development thr-ough 

Shri Amarsinh Chaudhary has entered the Fifth nutrition' scheme, pupils of 5,675 Aanganwadis 

year of his steawardship on July 6, 1989. During located in Adivasi areas are provided wholesome 

the past period of four years his Government has, food besides providing them educational and 

inter alia, initiated a multi-pronged package for the medical facilities. 

.55Balwadi,a,e,„nn,n9unde.buci9e«.vp.ov,- 
01 irioais tAoivasis) ana tneir areas in me btate. where students are provided slates, pens. 

EDUCATION? ® ' note-books and uniforms. 

• Till March, 1988, in Adivasi areas of the State as • Guardians of students are provided with food- 

many as 6,951 Primary Schools, 448 Secondary grains as a measure of incentives for sending their 

Schools and 16 Colleges besides 339 Higher wards to schools 

Secondary Schools, 263 Ashram Shalas and 55 SOCIAL 

basic Ashram Shalas were imparting education at , 22 Community Health Centres, 149 Pnrnary 

various stages to students. In 12 Industrial Tram- Health Centres, 1,632 Sub-Centres, 12 Mobile 

ing Institutes (ITIs) as many as 2,352 seats are Dispensaries. 5 Ayurvedic Hospitals, 102 Ayur- 

earmarked for Adivasi students. In the Engineer- ^edic Dispensaries and 5 Leprosy Control Centres 

ing and Technical institutions of the State, 14 per- serving Tribal areas of the State, 

cent seats are reserved for them. 

• 609 Hostels, 438 Balvadis and 31 Government * ^ multi-purpose Insurance Scheme has been 

Hostels are functioning through grant-in-aid for started for the benefit of tribals which covers 

the benefit of Adivasi students ^^ouses, pnoperty, accidents and 

• 15.31 lakh Aidvasi students (boys and girls) are expenses incurred during their treatment of dis- 

studing in standards 1 to 12 in the State. ^ leprosy. 

• During 1988-89, five new residential schools *202 villages have been declared as Chief Minis- 

have been opened for Adivasi students. Thus, in ter’s Adopted Villages where minimum need pro- 

all 16 residential schools are running in the State gramme is being implemented on priority basis 

providing educational facilities to Adivasi with a view to eradicate poverty of their people, 

students. 

“Providing a condusive and weifare infrastructure for the integrated and 
all-out development of Tribals (Adivasis) and their areas has been the 
Prime Plank of Planning in Gujarat. Let us achieve this cherished goal 
through our concerted efforts.” _ Chaudhary 

, Chief Minister, Gujarat State 
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Disappearing Commons 

The shrinkage, if not disappearance, of common lands has been 
occurring within the context of the government’s land policies. 

Legislative enactments and administrative actions have often led to the 
privatisation or state take-over of common grazing tracts without 
affording alternative means of subsistence to small farmers and 
animal-rearers. A study in Rajasthan. 2247 

State Finances 

How does the actual fiscal behaviour of state governments compare 
with that envis'aged for them by the Finance Commission? A study of 
the deviations from the Finance Commission’s projections of state 
governments’ tax and non-tax revenues and non-plan revenue 
expenditures in the Seventh Plan. 22S5 


In a Tail-Spin 

It has been the claim of some 
supporters of the ruling 
establishment in New Delhi that 
notwithstanding the allegations 
of corruption, the emasculation 
of democratic institutions, the 
coterie rule and so on, the Rajiv 
Gandhi government had 
managed to give a boost to 
economic growth and maintain 
price stability. In recent weeks 
this claim too has suddenly 
come crashing down. 2235 

Profits at Stake 

A striking aspect of the 
emerging vegetable oils scenario 
is the hue and cry raised by the 
vanaspati and soap industries as 
also by the solvent extraction 
industry over the withdrawal of 
the excise rebate scheme for use 
of minor and non-traditional 
oils. This is a measure, however, 
of the enormous profits these 
industries stand to lose rather 
than their concern for possible 
decline in the production of 
minor and non-conventional 
oils. 2222 

Technology-Fixation 

The government’s approach 
appears to be to find a 
technocratic answer to every 
social and economic problem. 
The latest manifestation 
of this obsessive reliance on 
technology is the announcement 
by the prime minister of the 
constitution of a Ibchnology 
Mission on Flood Control. The 
move reflects total innocence of 
any knowledge of the root cause 
of the recurrent-floods in the 
northern and north-eastern 
plains. f 2228 


Ecology and People 

‘Development’ in the upper 
catchment of rivers has often 
had an adverse impact both on 
the ecological balance and the 
well-being of the local 
population of the area. Attempts 
cither to protect the environment 
to the exclusion of 
considerations of the well-being 
of the people or to improve the 
people's well-being without 
concern for the environmental 
impact can neither protect the 
environment nor improve the 
condition of the people. A 
discussion with reference to 
some sub-watersheds in the 
upper catchment of the 
Gumti river in Tripura. 2267 

Battle-lines 

T he TELCO workers’ struggle 
has emerged as a class conflict 
in the classical sense of the term. 
The company now hopes that 
workers will come back to w'ork 
m driblets and the agitation will 
fi/zle out and demoralise the 
workforce. The workers are 
seething because they feel that 
the company has used the 
government machinery to 
suppress them. 2231 

Bodo Agitation 

In the context of the 
Bodo agitation, while it will 
be a crime to explain away the 
fact of the Assamese elite's 
neglect, oppression and 
exploitation of the 
tribals, encouragement of 
tribal insularity will 
create bigger pniblems in 
the future 2271 




LETTERS TO EDrifMl- 


A QuestiQii o£ Priorities 

BA1.1APAL and Bhogarai are two blocks in 
Orissa’s Balasore district, which have seen 
the growth.of a peaceful non-violent strug¬ 
gle against the location of the National Test 
Range (NTR) in this area. This project in¬ 
tends to acquire, in a revised scheme, fifty- 
five villages, covering one hundred and two 
square kilometres. While the government 
claims that about six and a half thousand 
families will be affected,the Uttara Balasore 
Khepiutasliira t'lhati Ptatirodh Samiti (KCiPS), 
which is spearheading the struggle, estimates 
that neailv one lakh people inclusive of 
fisherpcople and iniinigrarit labouicrs will 
be displaced. 

ITiis agitation, launched four years ago, 
i.s one of the most interesting mass mobilisa¬ 
tions that have emerged on the contemporary 
political landscape. Not only has it been able 
(0 mobilise across class, caste, gender, age 
and political divisions, it has also been able 
to use non-violent satyagraha innovatively 
to question the state’s intention and demand 
popular participation in a decision of such 
magnitude. Barricades have been erected on 
all approach roads into the area, and human 
blocks, consisting mainly of women and 
children have from March 1986 onwards 
siicccs.srully denied entry to all government 
oiTicials other than those associated with the 
departments of education and health. l.aw 
and order is being managed by the KGPS 
and crime rate has registered a dramatic 
decline. 

The Baliapal'Bhogarai struggle has rais¬ 
ed some fundamental questions. First, it 
highlights the pioblcm of democratic func¬ 
tioning of our political institutions. Should 
not the displac'cd people be consulted direct¬ 
ly bcfoie a decision which affects more than 
a lakh of people is taken? Secondly, what 
are the criteria for selecting a .site for a large- 
scale project, like the NTR? Should these be 
restricted merely to the technical dimensions 
or .should they also include the .social and 
eainomic dimctLsitHis? Should such a natiuaUy 
rich area which not only provides livelihood 
for its people but also generates income for 
the 'tale be taken over for such a project? 
in this context, it is possible to raise three 
further issues for discussion and debate. The 
first relates to the history of development 
projects in Orissa. Much of development 
that has taken place in Ori$.sa has been 
through large-scale projects that tap natural 
resources. These projects have displaced 
large members of its population without in¬ 
tegrating them into an organised workforce. 
'This process has been aided by two other 
■ factors, backtvardness in agriculture and in- 
Suffic’cnt indiiNttial development The result 
’■ fji.i' Ivc!- th'- growth **f a muigiualiscd, 
, «t>k'l!ed a'l'.t pi.'.isiv Miickcti population, 
onlv dio ibi. p'< .v". uj disptaoenieiit 


and rehabilitation not recognise the sheer 
effort and lime that has been invested in 
finely tuning this .skill, but it substituted this 
with the identification of worker as a mere 
commodity. This history is now part of the 
consciousness of the Baliapal-Bhogarai 
struggle. Can we, in this context afford to 
displace one more such group of people, in 
this fashion? 

Moreover, a question relating to 
the nature of the pioject raises itself. 
The NTR will ultimately develop the 
technology necessary for launching and 
targeting missiles. It will be used not only 
to further the technology and production of 
medium range missiles, like Priihvi, but also 
intermediate missilc.s, like Agni and even 
inter-eontinenta! onc.s. Given the prevent 
level of software technology, it will be inef- 
tlcient to use long range missiles with con¬ 
ventional warheads. This points to the 
possibility of nuclear warheads being used. 
This raises a larger question relating to the 
nuclear Oiientation of our defence strategy. 
At a time of world-wide momentum to de¬ 
nuclearise the military, should we have a pro¬ 
ject which might contribute to nuclearisa¬ 
tion? Lastly, and mote crucially, when more 
than fifty per cent of India’s population live 
below the poverty line can we divert .scarce 
resources to such projects? 

These questions need detailed discussion 
as the country has not come to an adequate 
consensus on these issues which concern 
larger problems relating to priorities and 
choices of development, and, in this context, 
listen to the voice of Baliapal-Bhogarai. A 
debate on these wide-ranging issues is essen¬ 
tial. and we appeal to the concerned public 
opinion in the country to promote this 
debate so that a proper solution can be 
found. To initiate the debate at the national 
level we had a national convention on 
August 19 on this issue. The speakers were 
Claude Alvarcs, Hargopal, S Kundu, Sujata 
Patel, Rajeev Vohra, Anil Aggrawal and 
Manoranjan Mohanty. The convention was 
chaired by Aswini K Ray. We are now in¬ 
itiating a signature drive restricting ourselves 
to a limited demand, asking the government 
to reconsider the location of the project. We 
hope this initiative will help to build up a 
larger campaign on wide ranging issues rais¬ 
ed by this agitation, outlined earlier. We 
appeal to the public not only to sign per¬ 
sonally but to get as many signatures as 
possible. 

. Sujata Patel 

410, Block-Ill 
N A A Campus 
JNU, New Delhi - 110067. 

Sexual lerrorisin 

ON I I0.i989 a woman .'teti'isi. of the 
Kashtak,.'!! Sanghat'ia was t.itibfv abducted 


by an armed mob of SOO-600 CPUM) acti¬ 
vists and supporters while she was on 
her way to conduct a village meeting in 
Manm^adi village-;ihr..J«wb<^ Mulm of ., 
Thane distrki iik |4[ahaTa$ht|^ 
accompanied by . 

the Sanghatna. ’R^^her ism ' 

nvist, three other adivasis timeie ^ 
and severely assaulted. tliK w^ari activisf 
wav then subjected to intense mental torture 
and sexual molestation. She was also raped 
by four activists of the CPI(M), namely, 
Kam ji Dapai and Rana Tabali of Jawhar 
laluka and Madhukar and Daitu of Vada 
taliika and four others. Forty-eight hours 
later the four were released at Vada nearly 
.50 km away in a physically and mentally 
shattered condition. 

The vvoman activist is a 24-ycar old post¬ 
graduate from Bombay who has been work¬ 
ing in the area for the last two and a half 
ycais. She was threatened by the CPl(M) ac¬ 
tivists who abducted her that unless she 
departs fiom the area, she would be sub¬ 
jected to worse torture. 

Over the last decade, Kashiakari Sanghat¬ 
na villages have been attacked and ravaged 
and sexual terrorism has been the weapon 
used to break the militant participation of 
women who form part of the conscious 
membership and leadership of the organisa¬ 
tion. Despite repeated protests in the past 
against the politics of violence and sexual 
terrorism, the ('PI(M) remains undeterred. 

Kashtakati Sanghatna, SURESH 
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Surge of Communal Militancy 


I T is now evident that the repercussions of the Babri 
Masjid'Ram Janmabhoomi controversy arc not confined 
to Uttar Pradesh. That it has sparked off a major resurgence 
of militant religiosity all over north India was tellingly 
underlined by the spate of communal riots that followed one 
1 another in quick succession in three states. Mid-Septernber 
saw Kota in Rajasthan stunned by riots, following the raising 
of objectionable slogans by an Anant Chaturdashi proces¬ 
sion as it wended its way through congested ‘mohallas’. At 
least 16 p;ople died in the violence as a bemused administra¬ 
tion took an inordinately long time to react. Towards the end 
of September, SO lives were lost in Baduan in UP in a car¬ 
nage that was ignited by clashes over the UP government’s 
decision to declare Urdu the state’s second official language. 
Such was the level to which passions were inflamed that a 
passing train was halted and passengers selectively 
slaughtered. Although equating Urdu with Islam may be 
historically invalid, it is nevertheless politically significant 
since such an equation is already embedded in popular con¬ 
sciousness and as such is bound to figure prominently in a 
political arena that is extensively contaminated by com- 
munalism. in the three Madhya Pradesh towns of ^tlam, 
Mhow and Khargone, rioting was directly connected to the 
contentious Ayodhya issue, with violence being incited by 
the deliberately provocative conduct of the ‘Ram shila pooja’ 
processions which are clearly motivated by the sole aim of 
inviting confrontations. 

While the disputed site at Ayodhya was not the immediate 
cause of the rioting in UP and Rajasthan, it is clear that the 
portrayal of the dispute by both sides as one in which 
religious honour is crucially at stake and the attendant pro¬ 
paganda calculated to rouse religious fervour to a le\'el of 
intolerance have accentuated communal cleavages to such 
an extent that violent riots arc precipitated by relatively 
insignificant events. Considering the degree of transforma¬ 
tion, of a sizeable segment of the electorate in the Hindi belt, 
already wrought by the emotive power of the Ayodhva issue, 
political articulation in the forthcoming polls will be laced 
with the communal idiom. The political dimension of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s brick worshipping campaign is 
manifest in the itinerary of the bricks, with the initial con¬ 
secration in areas covered by individual polling booths 
followed by consecrations at the assembly and parliamen¬ 
tary constituency headquarters. The BJP, acutely alive to the 
vote-gathering potential of such gimmicks, has openly 
endorsed the VHP’s programme. Much as the emerging situa¬ 
tion in the Hindi belt has perceptibly improved the BJP*s 
fortunes, it has simultaneously invested opposition unity with 
a flux that has spawned an elaborate game of equivocation 
among the various parties. 

Tensions are intrinsic to an alliance that seeks to bring 


together adversaries like the Left parties and the BJP 
representing fundamentally opposed social forces. Yet the 
common objective of unseating the present government may 
hold together a functional, albeit shaky, coalition, at least 
until the elections arc over. The complex dialectics of this - 
situation, in which the demands of sustaining a heterogen- - 
eous alliance have to be reconciled with the need to appease 
the respective social bases, will involve all the majot opposi- ", 
tion parties in delicate balancing acts. The BJP’s rhetoric, 
under pressure from organisations like the RSS and the Shiv 
Sena, took on a belligerent note at the party's annual con¬ 
vention in Bombay, with even moderate leaders like Vajpayee 
compelled to assume a hardline stance. The Janata Dal, for 
whom the alliance is vital since its continued existence as an 
influential force in Indian politics is to a large'extent con¬ 
tingent on its electoral performance; cannot afford to be over¬ 
ly allergic to the BJP, on whose political agenda the business 
of installing an idol at Ayodhya is as important as that of 
installing a non-Congress government at the centre. At the 
same time its enthusiasm for an alliance with the BJP will 
be tempered both by the fear of alienating minority votes 
in favour of the Congress(I) and the possibility of being 
disowned by the Left. In these circumstances the Janata Dai 
can do little else but equivocate in order to buy time in which 
to pressurise the BJP to tone down its stand to a level that 
may just be acceptable to the Left. The BJP may find it dif¬ 
ficult to altogether ignore pressure from the Dal, but to suc¬ 
ceed in toning down the BJP’s communal stand, the Janata 
Dal will al.so have to ensure that the Left’s perspective of the 
BJP is less hostile, if only as a temporary arrangement. Even 
if such a renunciation of mutual antipathies is effected it 
j$ obvious that there can be no fundamental change in the 
positions of the different parties. Consequently what should 
be anticipated are the usual exercises in tonal modulation 
intrinsic to all political bargaining that is conducted within 
restricted manoeuvring spaces. 

The Congress(l), compelled by the exigencies of political 
survival to destabilise the opposition, will be loath to pass 
up a tangle like this which is loaded with schismatic poten¬ 
tial. Devoid of any constructive programme and faced with 
the prospect of having to confront a formidable oppo.sition 
in the event of a stable alliance being forged, and having 
failed in its recent smear campaign against V P Singh, the 
Congress(l) can be expeaed to exploit the most divisive 
issue within the opposition—the communal question—in a 
bid to sabotage unity efforts. The language move in UP 
may be mere than just a measure to attract Muslims on the 
rebound. It may equally be an attempt to unsettle the 
unstable configuration of opposition parties by heighten 
ing the existing discord between its two most incompatible ... 
components. >' 
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j'ilANK DEPOSITS 

Urban Bias of 
Development 

A CONSPICUOUS, and very significant, 
structural feature of the Indian economy has 
been the rapid expansion of money, bank- 
,, 0 ig and finance. Mj, the measure of broad 
money, has crossed R$ 2,00,0(X) crore for an 
. estimated GDP (at current market prices) of 
Rs 4,00,0(X) erwe; cunency in circulation has 
exceeded R$ 40,000 crore, and bank deposits 
are over Rs 1,50,000 crore. The pace of ex¬ 
pansion of these aggregates has been nothing 

■ •short of mind-boggling. For example, 

■ Mj which stood at Rs 55,000 crore in 
;■ March 1981 had jumped to a little over 
;-fts 1,00,000 crorc by March 1985 and has 

now cro.ssed the Rs 2,00,000 crorc maik. 

' Similarly, bank deposits were Rs 41,(XXt crore 
’ In March 1981, by March 1985 they had 
; grown to nearly Rs 79,000 crorc and now 
. Stand at Rs 1,50,000 crorc. 

The Reserve Bank’s monthly Rulleiin for 
' July 1989 presents the rc.sults of its sample 
bienniai survey of the ownciship of deposits 
with scheduled commercial bunks (other 
' than regional rural banks) as at the end of 
. March 1986. Among other things, the tin- 
dings bring out how the dcvclopinciii oi ihc 
economy ha.s remained avcr\vhcliiiiii!;l> 
urban-oriented. Despite the fanfare aboiii 
i rural development and giving a nirni bias u> 

' the operations oi the bunking sssk'iii. the 
contribution of the rural bunk braiiclics to 
total deposits was hardly 12.8 per cent in 
March 1986; other RBI surve^-.s indic.ite that 
the proportion may have at best gone up to 
15 per cent by now. Interestingly, the share 
of urban bank branches has been rising ni 
the 198(fei; it was at 2.TI per cent in March 
' 1984 but increased to 26.4 per cent in March 
1986. later data from RBI’s Basic Statistical 
Returns (BSR) put the shaic of urban bran- 
ches at 25.5 per cent in June 1988.1'he rise 
in the share of the urban branches has been 
taking place at the cost of that of the seini- 
' urban branches which fell from 23.9 per cent 
to 21.4 per cent between 1984 and 1986, ac¬ 
cording to the survey of ownership of 
deposits. BSR data show the share of semi- 
t’ urban branches at 21.5 per cent in June 1988. 

The small increase in the share of the ruial 
areas in bank deposits combined with an ac¬ 
tual fall in the share of the senii-urban areas 
shows the predominance of urban areas in 
the development of the economy. Develop¬ 
ment of a more decentralised genre would 
surely have led to enhanced importance of 
. semi-urban areas. 

These conclusions ate supported by the 
: RBI survey's findings about the share of 
^ ‘formers’ in total bank deposits, which edged 
'. up from about 8.3 per cent in March 1984 
to barely 10.1 per cent in March 1986. 
Ptevious studies in the series had, however, 
shown that the formers’ share of deposits 
’:,'had touched 10 per cent as far back as in 


March 1982 having moved up from S.4 per 
cent in March 1976 to 7.2 per cent in March 
1978,7.6 per cent in March 1980 and 10.5 per 
cent in March 1982. The share of wage and 
salary earners (hough much higher than 
that of farmers, has also not shown any 
uniform rise. It did increase from 16.6 per 
cent in .March 1984 to 17.8 per cent in Match 
1986; but earlier the share of this group had 
been 14.9 per cent in 1976, 17.3 per cent in 
1978, 15.2 per cent in 1980 and 3 7 per cent 
in 1982. 

The maturity pattern of term deposits 
with banks shows that there has been a 
.>.tcady increase in the proportion of longer- 
teim maturities with the share ol fixed 
deposits maturing in five years and over 
rising from 45.2 per cent in March 1984 to 
48.9 per cent in March 1986. At the other 
end, short-term deposits with matin itics of 
six months or less also increased their share 
fiom 3 9 pet cent in Match 1984 to 5.5 per 
cent ill M,licit 1986. Interestingly, the sliaic 
ol (he State Bank and its usstviaics wen' up 
in short-terin deposits and went down in 
deptjsits of longer inatiirities. l oieigii banks, 
on the oth-r haiiu. ,aw a rise in the share 
ol both slioii-leriii deposits (less ihan one 
yeai) .iiid long iciiii deposits (five seals anil 
alxivei. with a leduetion in the share of mid¬ 
dle inaiiiiiiics. 


ASBI.STOSIS 

Changes of Name Does 
Not Help 

WHAT’S in a name? But for certain 
industrial concerns, names do mattci. 
Hyderabad Asbestos, which manufactures 
asbc.sto.s cement sheets and acces.soi ies, 
changed its name to Hyderabad iiidustiies 
in November 1985. The erstwhile Asbestos 
Cements is today known as Everest Build 
ing Products. Other major asbestos com¬ 
panies in India carry innocuous names like 
Hindustan Ferodo, Shrec Digvijay Cement, 
Sundaratn Abex, etc. 

The reluctance to use the name ‘asbestos’ 
by its manufacturers is understandable, as 
reports keep pouring in about the killer 
disease ‘asbestosis’, and public protest 
against its manufacture and use is moun¬ 
ting, especially in the developed countries, 
where the multinationals to escape domestic 
wrath arc seeking outlets in the third world. 
Obliging Indian industrialists have establish¬ 
ed links with the leading muhinationals like 
Turner and Newall of UK, Johns Manville 
of the US, and set up factories here which 
manufacture asbestos products. There are at 
least 20 factories, employing from 7,000 to 
8,000 people directly, not to speak of the 
thousands of labourers, mainly tribals, 
employed in the mines in Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Rajasthan. 

Both the factory and the mine workers are 
victims of ‘asbestosis*. Asbestos fibres get 


tedu^ to dust aiid may be Meetly 


ed or ingested through contaminated food. 
This causes ‘asbestosis’—scarring and 
thickening of lungs, leading to chronic 
coughing and breathing difficulties. It is also 
known to cause ‘mesothelioma’ or asbestos 
cancer which eats away the lining of the 
lungs, the heart and the abdomen. The 
disease can also affect children under 
asbestos school-roofs. A study among 
asbestos workers, by the National Institute 
of Occupational Health has revealed symp¬ 
toms of asbestosis among workers in 
Ahmcdabad and Bombay, while the Central 
labour Institute found similar symptoms 
among workers in a factory near Delhi. 

In the US, government health officials 
have estimated that 50,0(X) new cancer cases 
would occur annually till the turn of the next 
century as a result of past exposure to 
asbestos. Pro’ests by cnvironmentologists in 
the west have forced some of the govern¬ 
ments to declare asbestosis a compensalional 
occupation hazard, make mandatory the use 
of warning labels on ail asbestos products, 
and even (as Sweden has done) ban altogether 
the use and processing of all asbestos pro¬ 
ducts. It is no wonder therefore that the 


asbestos industry of the west is fleeing fierce 
criticism at home and seeking safe shelters 
among their Indian collaborators. 

I'he Indian asbestos lobby seems to liave 
a powerful clout among the ruling politi¬ 
cians, and has thus e.scaped ail restrictions. 
Our mines yearly produce about 20,000 ton¬ 
nes of asbestos. Four times as much is im¬ 
ported from Canada and the Soviet Union, 
among other countries. Indian subsidiaries 
which export asbestos products abroad have 
to use warning labels, but seldom carry them 
on the products which they sell in the 
domestic marlod. Asbestosis was notified as 
an occupational hazard by an amendment 
to the Factories Act in 1976. But, as is evi¬ 
dent from the studies mentioned earlier, the 
manageinetus seldom adhere to the measures 
necessary to restrict and control asbestos 
exposure in factories and mines. There is no 
atmospheric monitoring to keep a check on 
the asbestos content in the air of the 
workplace. Protective clothing is rarely sup¬ 
plied, not is its use insisted upon. 

When will Indian trade unions and con- 
sumerist associations wake up and do 
something about it? 


WEST BENGAL 

Damning Indictment 

THE recently submitted report of the com¬ 
mission constituted with a retired high court 
judge to enquire into the death in the lock¬ 
up at the headquarters of the Calcutta police 
of Md Idris who had been arrested for 
suspected involvement in the murder of a 
deputy commiuioner of the Calcutta police 
makes devastating reading. The commission- 
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victim of deliberate muider by policemen, 
committed with a view to silencing a key 
witness who could have revealed the close 
nexus that existed between the police hier¬ 
archy and the notorious criminals. The 
report has also accused the police of a con¬ 
spiracy to hush up the brutal murder by sup¬ 
pressing and/or concocting documents with 
the help of obliging medical oftlccrs. The 
commission has further recorded the fact 
that the police not only delayed inordinately 
in furnishing the reco^s and documents to 
the commission but also failed to produce 
some documents in spite of repeated 
reminders. Indeed, this was the prime cause 
that the commis.sion took more than five 
years to conclude its labour. 

After getting the repon the government 
has so far only suspended the policemen 
concerned—three officers and four con¬ 
stables held responsible for the murder in 
the commission’s report. No steps have yet 
been taken against the two medical men 
found guilty by the commission of tamper¬ 
ing with evidence at the instance of the 
police. 

The report reveals the horiifying 
lav/lessness that pervades the corridor of the 
law-enforcing administration of the police, 
despite the tact that for the last 12 years there 
has been a Left Front government headed 
by a top leader of the CPl(M), Jyoti Basu, 
who himself has been holding the police 
portfolio all through. Indeed, according to 
a compilation by the Association fur the 
Protection of Democratic Rights (APDR), 
Calcutta, 81 persons have been done to death 
while in police custody in the state duiing 
the Left Front rule, about one-half of w ht>in 
were political and/or trade union activists, 
some of them even belonging to the CPKM) 
or its affiliate, the CITU. 

If Jyoti Basu fails to initiate stringent 
punitive measures against the persons found 
guilty by the commission and, more impor¬ 
tantly, for clearing the police administration 
of the nests of criminals, he will be regard¬ 
ed by the public at large as shielding the god¬ 
fathers of the mafia godfathers. 

EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES 

Sorry Tale 

THE export processing /ones at Kandia in 
Gujarat and Santacruz near Bombay were 
established in 196S and 1972 respectively. 
The other four zones at Cochin (Kerala), 
Falta (West Bengal), Madras (Tkmil Nadu) 
and Noida (Uttar Pradesh) were set up in 
1984. These export processing zones were 
created with a view to providing an interna¬ 
tionally competitive duty-free environment 
for export production so that exporting 
firms could operate successfully in the in¬ 
ternational market. The objectives to be 
achieved through these zones included: 
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hierease in foreign tisclitege eiairiiin^; 
(b) development of export-oriented in¬ 
dustries; (c) stimulation of domestic and 
foreign investmets; and (d) creation of 
employment opportunities. 

Looking at the performance of these 
zones, however, it appears that these 
expectations have been Mied. The report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India for the year ended March 1988 relating 
to export proccs:,ing zones make.s dismal 
reading. The significant audit findings 
through test check of records revealed that 
despite the numerous concessions given by 
the central government, state governments 
and other agcncie.s. the number of units ac¬ 
tually established in the zones fell far short 
of the number of approvals accorded. Even 
in the well-esiablished zones at Kandia and 
Santacruz seven plots and 32 sheds remain¬ 
ed unallotted. In Madras and Noida zones, 
77 plots and 45 sheds were not allotted. At 
the end of 1987-88. the working units 
represented only 19 and 33 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the units approved for establish 
ment in the Kandia and Santacruz zones 
since inception. 

More disappointingly, it was obseived that 
even among the established units the moru- 
lity rate was quite high. For instance, in the 
Kandia zone the mortality rate of units up 
to March 1982 and March 1988 was 30.2 and 

25.4 per cent respectively. In the Santacruz 
zone, the mortality rate increased from 

17.4 per cent lor the period ending March 
1982 to 2.5.7 pe: cent by March 1988. 

With regaid to the contribution of these 
zones to the total exports from the country, 
the performance has been still more disap¬ 
pointing. It ranged from 2 to 2.7 per cent 
during 1982-83 to 1987-88. The net outflow 
of foreign exchange in hard currency from 
the Kandia zone from 1981-82 to 1987-88 was 
the equivalent of Rs 597.48 crore. During the 
same period, there was a nominal net inflow 
of foreign exchange in hard currency amoun¬ 
ting to Rs 9.56 ciore in the 5iantacruz zone. 
Though imports were mainly from coanirics 
in the General Currency Area, exports front 
the Madras, Cochin and Falta zones were 
mainly to countries in the Rupee Payment 
Area. 

In the Kandia zone, during 1986-87 17 
units accounted for 74 per cent of total 
exports and 13 units did not undertake any 
exports. During 1987-88, II units contri¬ 
buted 57.78 per cent of total exports and 
37 units contributed only 3.65 per cent. In 
the case of 35 units, there was a declining 
trend in exports during 1985-86 to 1987-88. 
In the S^tacniz. zone, during 1986-87 seven 
units accounted for 65 per cent of total 
exports and 10 units did not undertake any 
exports. Duting 1987-88, seven units con¬ 
tributed 63 per cent of total exports and 
32 units contributed only 4.S per cent. The 
pattern of export from the other zones at 
Noida, Madras, Cochin and Falta was also 
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equally disap^inting. 

The reasons given for the poor export p^-. ' 
formance include non-availability of raw, 
materials at competitive prices, stiff com- v 
petition, problems relating to technical and - 
marketing collaboration and withdrawal of '. 
equity participation by foreign coUaboiators.' 

The norms broadly adopted in selecting. . -I 
the units to be established in the zones arfe ' 
economic viability, value added content, 
manufacturing operation involved and ' 
volume of turnover, marketing arrangements . 
and experience anti financial background of 
the promoter. Looking at the actual perfor¬ 
mance of the units, however, it appears that 
the selection of units was not judicious in 
most cases. The value-addition of 50 per 
cent on average proscribed for the Santacruz 
zone a.s a whole was not achieved in any year. 

1 here was a shortfall in the achievement in 
the Kandia zone during 1983-84 to 1987-88 
except in 1984-85. None ol the new zones 
has been able to achieve the annual export 
targets fi.xed by the mini.stry. 

SOVIET UNION 

New Winds 

TUF ongoing session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR will be remembered for its 
effective and wise interseniion in the actual 
political process of the country. The highest . 
legislature of the Soviet Union for the first 
time after the initial revolutionary years has ■ 
refused to allow itself to be taken for granted 
and obediently to endorse the proposal made 
by a Soviet deputy prime minister to ban all 
wot king class striKe.s. Finally an amended . 
version providing for temporary restrictions 
on strikes tn some key industrial sectors was 
adopted by the So\ iet parliament. The new 
l.tw also provides for the deployment of 
troops for running railway transport in case 
of strikes holding up the movement of 
food.stuff and vital industrial raw materials. 
This agreement among the deputies was, of 
course, m.adc caster by president Mikhail 
Gorbachev's intervention in the course of the 
debate. 

While all this reveals the deepening pro¬ 
cess of the Soviet democracy, its further suc¬ 
cess will, however, depend upon the wisdom 
and maturity of the Soviet working class 
which has. on the one hand, to protect and 
extend its right to self-activation, not only . 
to protect its immediate corporate interests, 
bur also to achieve the self-critical con¬ 
sciousness foi becoming the real ruling force 
in the Soviet .society. It is from this stand¬ 
point that it has also to take the fullest care 
to ensure that the boat of the Soviet economy . 
is not rocked too much during the present 
critical period. This i!i necessary to prevent 
any strengthening of the coaservative anti- 
perestroika forocs, who may try to turn back 
the democratisation process itself if given an-. 
opportunity. 
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BUSINESS 

OILSEEDS 

Calling Vanaspati 
Lobby's Bluff 

THOUGH rather late and not-so-bountiful, 
the crucial September rains in the Saurashtia 
region—the country’s main groundnut 
bowl—have allayed to a large extent 
apprehensions about extensive damage to the 
major knarif oilseed crop. On current 
reckoning, the groundnut crop in Gujarat is 
estimated around 20 lakh tonnes (in shell) 
against the pievious harvest of 2S lakh ton¬ 
nes. Viewed in the context of an estimated 
increase of about 20 per cent in the area 
sown this time, the lower crop estimate 
implies an almost 33 per cent decline in the 
per hectare yield to around 8S0 kg from the 
last .season’s extraordinarily high figure of 
1.250 kg. 

Without belittling the role of the 
Ifechnology Mission on Oilseeds (TMO) it 
needs to be pointed out that its contribution 
to the increase in oilseeds production has to 
be judged primarily by the increase it helps 
to bring about in the yield which is the out¬ 
come of a judicious mix of various inputs 
under normal weather conditions. Reports 
of groundnut crop from other states are 
reasonably reassuring. 

Inquiries with knowledgeable persons 
having close contacts with the farming com¬ 
munity indicate that the shortfall in ground¬ 
nut is likely to be more or less offset by in¬ 
creased pr^uction of soybean—the second 
major kharif oilseed crop—which is placed 
around 24-2S lakh tonnes against the last 
harvest of 17-18 lakh tonnes. The condition 
of other kharif crops is reported to be quite 
satisfactory. In all likelihood, the overall 
kharif oilseeds production may not be any 
different from that in the previous season. 
Going by the assistance rendered by the 
technology mission, it would not perhaps be 
luirealisUc to expea record oilseeds produc¬ 
tion in 1989-90. Much would, of course, de¬ 
pend on how congenial are tiM weather con¬ 
ditions for rabi aops which now account for 
nearly half of the total production of 
(cultivated) oilseeds. 

Despite record oilseeds production of 
178-180 lakh tonnes during 1988-89, edible 
oil prices hav^ of late; been ruling well above 
those a year ago. Groundnut oil is costlier 
by 23.2 per cent, reHned cottonseed oil by 
16Ji per cent, sesame oil by 10.8 per c«>t, 
refined rapeseed/mustard oil by 7.2 per cent 
and refined soybean oil by 6.6 per cent. 
Among edible oils, only rice bran oil is 
quoted about 9.6 per cent lower. 

WhUe consumers can have reason to com¬ 
plain about the high prices they have to pay 
for the cooking medium in a year of record 
indigenous supply, it is quite a different story 
when the government ecpiesses deep concern 
about the rise in prices because that is tan¬ 
tamount to a severe indiament of its own 


management of the supply position. It is no 
use blaming speculators and hoarders for 
pushing up prices when there exist strong in¬ 
flationary pressures generated essentially by 
the government’s failure to observe Escal 
discipline. 

The NDDB is reported to be holding over 
4.5 lakh tonnes of edible oils, indigenously 
procured and also acquired from the STC. 
With the market intervention agency holding 
such large stocks and new crop supplies 
likely to become available in good quantity 
after a few weeks, the government is in a 
position to discipline the market if it thinks 
that the rise in prices is ‘unreasonable and 
unwarranted’. Even as a purely commercial 
operation it may be worthwhile to dispose 
of the stocks held by the NDDB. It can, of 
course, be argued that there should really be 
no cause for concern as long as the prices 
of groundnut oil and rapesced oil are below 
the ceiling stipulated under the integrated 
policy for oilseeds—Rs 25,000 a tonne 
(wholesale) for groundnut oil and Rs 23,000 
for rapesced oil. Except perhaps for a few 
days, wholesale prices for these oils have all 
along kept below the upper limits of the 
price bands. 

A striking aspea of the emerging 
vegetable oils scenario is the hue and cry 
raised by the vanaspati and soap industries 
as also by the solvent extraction industry 
against the withdrawal of the excise rebate 
scheme for the use of minor and non-tradi- 
tional oils. According to the chairman of 
the Vanaspati Manufacturers’ Association, 
H V Mariwala, “the incentive withdrawal 
will not only roll back the already achieved 
levels of these oils but also leave unutilised 
the balance 5-6 lakh tonnes of known poten¬ 
tial of edible unconventional oils”. He has 
urged that either the government should 
restore the rebate or the excise duty on 
vanaspati be brought down. 

The president of the Indian Soaps and 
Toiletries Makers’ Association, P M Sinha, 
has cautioned that unless the rebate was 
reinstated at an early date, the country was 
exposed to the risk of losing additional pro¬ 
duction of 2 lakh to 2.5 lakh tonnes of minor 
oils during the next 3 to 5 years which would 
necessitate increased levels of imports. The 
president of the Solvent Extraaors’ Associa¬ 
tion of India, H P Gupta, has expressed the 
view that the arbitrary withdrawal of the 
excise rebate scheme “will bring the solvent 
extraction industry to a grinding halt instead 
of expansion” and that “the export efforts 
of the industry and efforu of TMO in 
expanding the oilseed economy of India will 
be put in reverse gear”. Such utterances ill 
berame persons eujoying eminent position 
in their lespeaive fields, compulsions of p^ 
moting the cause of the concerned associa¬ 
tions notwithstamUng. The strong criticism 
of the withdrawal of the excise incentive 
scheme by the vanaspati. soap and solvent 
extraction industries is a measure of the huge 


benefit these industries stand to lose rather 
than their concern for the possible decline 
in produaion of minor and non-conven- 
tional oils. 

The need for fuller exploitation of the 
potential of minor and unconventional oils 
is too obvious to be emphasisql. To think 
that the withdrawal of excise r^ate will 
adversely affea the produaion of these oils 
is to assume that the vegetable oils economy 
is suffering from a ‘crisis of plenty’ and 
minor oils therefore are difficult to marka. 
This is certainly not the case. Industries 
flashing alarm signals need to be told that 
excise rebate is not the only way to stimulate 
the produaion and usage of minor/unconven- 
tional oils. It would be much better to link 
incentives to produaion instead of usage of 
minor oils. The country is nowhere near 
achieving self-sufficiency on the basis of 
consumption deemed necessary to meet 
minimum nutritional requirements, the pre¬ 
sent per capita availability being less than 
7 kg. Offer of direct assistance to producers 
of solvent extracted oils linked to increased 
quantity of oil produced and hikes in incen¬ 
tives for exports of deoiled meals of minor 
and conventional oilseeds would go a long 
way in boosting production of oils hitherto 
covered by the rebate system. And why can’t 
I the minimum usage of minorAuiconventional 
oils by the vana.spati be made obligatory? 
All that will happen in the wake of the 
withdrawal of the excise rebate scheme is that 
minor oils will fach prices which fully com¬ 
pensate for the higher cost of processing. 
The government can extend support to these 
oils should their prices tend to fall below 
what is remunerative from the producer's 
viewpoint. 

The management of the vegetable oils 
economy leaves much to be desired. The in¬ 
tegrated policy on oilseeds announced in 
January last has only spelt out the broad 
outlines. Its effective implementation calls 
for a careful as.sessment of several impor¬ 
tant issues. Ikke first the vanaspati industry 
which constitutes an important segment of 
the vegetable oils economy. Its role in con¬ 
verting non-traditional/minor oils which are 
not accepuble for direct consumption into 
a palauble form is unexceptionable. But 
there is no sound economic reason why it 
should be accorded any special treatment in 
regard to the supply of raw material. There 
have been reports from New Delhi indicating 
that the supply of edible oil at subsidised 
rate to the vanaspati industry is likely to be 
restored soon and that the industry will have 
to observe informal price control. Apparent¬ 
ly, the move is intended to appease the 
powerful vanaspati lobby. Nothing pleases 
the industry mote than informal price con- 
ttoi which is known to be honoured more 
in breach than in observance 

Since vanaspati is nothing but tefinqd, 
hydrogenated oil, it is high time the govern¬ 
ment allowed the industry to opeeafe on the 
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uMge umI prniuttra Uw industry to use any 


oil it likes. The removal of controls will 
enaUe the industry to find its own realistic 
demand level. 


Price bands should be fixed after a very 
careful assessment of the demand-supply 
equation of the two major edible oils to 
subserve the interests of growers as well as 
consumers. The operations of the NDDB 
which has been designated as the market in¬ 
tervention agency need to be streamlined and 
infrastructural facilities strengthened to 
enirirle it to perform its role efficiently. 
NDDB should desist from effecting pur¬ 
chases when prices rule above the tower limit 
of the price band and it should resort to bell¬ 
ing only when prices tend to pierce the 
prescribed ceiling. The trade should be 
allowed a free hand in effecting purchases 
when prices are well below the lower limit 
of the price band and slock and credit con¬ 
trols should be enforced strictly when prices 
threaten to move beyond the stipulated ceil¬ 
ing. This will make for price stability. 

This piece would seem incomplete without 
a brief reference to the deliberations at the 
tecent seminar in Bombay on "Emerging 
New Itebnolr^es in Oilseeds and Oils Pro¬ 
cessing". In SEA chief H P Gupta’s own 
words, “the- Indian vanaspati, vegetable oil 
and fats industry, by and large has been very 
inefficient” and “virtually in all fields of 
vegetable oil processing, there is an excessive 
consumption of steam, power, energy and 
labour employment as compared to similar 
processing units in other parts of the world". 
According to one estimate, the country is los¬ 
ing at least S lakh tonnes of oil due to inef¬ 
ficient storage, processing, handling and 
marketing. All this underlines the imperative 
need for modernisation of the equipment 
and technological upgradation of the pro¬ 
cesses so as to achieve better recovery of oils 
and substantial economy in steam and power 
requirements to compare with the world 
standard and strengthen the competitive 
position of oilseed products in the interna¬ 
tional market. 


COTTON 

Numbers Game 

M D Dewani writes: 

SOME further evidence that the textile com¬ 
missioner’s office manipulates the estimate 
of the cotton crop and of cotton stocks in 
a bid to keep down fflne prices to help some 
vested interests has now come to light. The 
union government usually formulates its 
import-eiport policies in regard to cotton on 
the basis of the Ifartile Commisuoner’s 
estimates. When these policies are based on 
undependable data, considoable harm is 
done to the cotton economy as also to the 
country’s exports. 


Omton Association (EICAK has revealed 
that the EICA had long back indicated that 
the opening stock of cotton at the beginning 
of the 1987-88 cotton season was 29 lakh 
bales and not 20 lakh bales as estimated by 
the Colton Advisory Board (CAB) at the in¬ 
stance of the textile commissioner. It is well 
known that the so-called CAB estimates are 
actually the arbitrary views of the textile 
commissioner. Eventually as late as in April 
this year, the government was forced to con¬ 
cede that the opening stock of the 1987-88 
season had been 29 lakh bales and not 20 
lakh bales. Why did it take the authorities 
almost 18 months to arrive at the correct 
estimate which nad been put out by the 
EK'A much earlier? Continuing in the same 
vein, the textile commissioner’s organisation 
placed the opening stock for the 1988-89 
season at a ridiculously low level of just 
15.07 lakh bales, but when this estimate was 
challenged it was raised to 18.68 lakh bales. 

There is a strong feeling that the textile 
commissioner’s office underestimates the 
cotton crop and overcsciinates requirements. 
The objective is to persuade the government 
to make imports of cotton or to dissuade it 
from pcrniittiiig exports so that cotton prices 
can be kept down. 'I he EICA president has 
pointed out-that “lower estimates of car¬ 
ryover .stocks generally arise on account of 
the underestimation of the crop, which 
wrongly depicts a light supply situation, 
thereby requiring the government to take 
some incorrect decisions’’. 

The developments in the 1988-89 cotton 
season corroborate the EICA president's 
observations. 1-or instance, the textile com¬ 
missioner had placed the 1988-89 cotton 
crop as low as 102 lakh bales at the CAB 
meeting held in December 1988. When ac¬ 
tual arrivals of cotton seemed to exceed this 
gross underestimate, the textile commis¬ 
sioner raised (he estimate to 104 lakh bales. 
However, market arrivals have already excee¬ 
ded the revised estimate as well by a wide 
margin, but the textile commissioner’s office 
is reluctant to give out the correct estimate 
of the cotton crop even after the season is 
over. The EICA president has stated that the 
1988-89 crop would not have been less than 
106 lakh bales. He has also estimated that 
the 1988-89 season has ended with a clos¬ 
ing stock of 22.18 lakh bales. The figure may 
be even higher if the estimate of non-mill 
consumption of cotton is taken at S lakh 
bales instead of the present arbitrary 
estimate of 6 lakh bales. Ikking the textile 
industry’s requirements for the first two 
months of the new season at about 17 lakh 
bales, the country had an exportable surplus 
of tSooat 5.18 lakh bales of cotton in 1988-89 
in addition to the estimated erqiorts of about 
1.S0 lakh bales. The country was thus 
prevented from earning foreign exchange 
from the export of these additional S.I8 lakh 
bales of cotton because of the misleading 
estimates provided by the textile 
oommiisioner. 


TWENTY ¥i:Aiis i 

EPW, October 4. 1969 

McNamara has kept his promised 
Fresh commitments by the World Bank 
group have risen 87 per cent above the - 
level of last year, the geographical and . 
purpose-wise distribution has widened, ;; 
IDA has been reviulised. and new 
sources of funds have been tapped. 
Africa has received more attention 
while agriculture and education have - 
been confirmed as new areas of in¬ 
terest, to which population control is 
being added... The' volume of assi¬ 
stance to India and Pakistan has not 
gone down; it has in fact increa.sed. 
India, in particular, needs to take a 
fresh look at its role as member; for 
far too long it has been ci'ncerncd 
more with safeguarding it.s aid packet 
and permanent .scat on the executive 
board (which provides sinecures to a 
few) than with the substantive tssucs 
of its own pace of development and 
participating in ilic opportunities 
opened up in other developing coun¬ 
tries with Work) Bank assistance. . 
Instead, the emphasi.s is still on scrap¬ 
ing polite words of ptaise and cer¬ 
tificates from sundry documents and 
reports—-the latest being the one 
associated with the name of Pearsott 
... Some crumbs will surely fall off 
the table to the developing countries 
from the creation of SDRs, fndia, for 
instance, will get about S 100 million 
of additional free foreign exchange per 
year for three years—which might take 
the place of the equivalent reschedul¬ 
ing cf loans from consoriiunt members 
which is now in the last year of ns 
operation. 

-Sr -*r ★ 

The ministry of external affairs 
richly deserves all the ridicule that has 
been heaped on it for the Rabat con¬ 
ference fiasco. But before the attempt 
to force ourselves pn the conference 
failed so spectacularly, not many' of 
those who are now up in arms had seen 
anything wrong with it. They had 
evidently bought the official aigumcnt 
that we had somehow to be there at 
Rabat to check Pakistan’s growing in¬ 
fluence among the .Arabs... Wc- had, 
it is well known, used our influence 
with friendly Arab countri&s, thei-iAR 
principally, to get oursches invited to 
Rabat. The UAR would not have been 
unhappy had we stayed away. Nasser 
himself did so and Syria and Iraq 
boycotted the conference altogether. 
Pakistan understandably put pressure 
on its friends to get the invitation to 
India withdrawn—after our delegation 
had actually arrived at Rabat, a fact 
which added to our humiliation. 
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STATISTICS 







Viriation (per cent) 



Index Numbers of Wholesale Priees 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1981-82 - 100) 

W'cight 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



16-9-1989 

Month 

Year 

25, 1989 

88-89** 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

Alt Commodities 

100.000 

167.7 

1.4 

8.8 

6.9 

6.3 

5.3 

5.7 

7,1 

Primary Articles 

32.295 

168.8 

1.3 

6.2 

7.7 

4.8 

53 

2.0 

4.8 

Food Articles 

17.386 

189.2 

1.0 

6.4 

9.0 

9.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

Non-food Articles 

10.081 

166.6 

2.3 

7.1 

7.1 

-6.7 

6.4 

-103 

-23 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10.663 

l'!6.1 

-1.2 

4.0 

0.6 

5.2 

6.8 

11.9 

2.6 

Manufactured Products 

57.042 

169.2 

1.7 

III 

7.6 

7.9 

4.9 

73 

6.0 






Variation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


I atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1989 

1988-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

Fbr Industrial Workers I960 = 100 

847’ 

l.l 

6.5 

3.5 

9.1 

9.1 

8.8 

6.5 

For Urban Non-Manual KmploM'cs 1984-8.S = 100 

142* 

1.4 

6.8 

2.9 

8.3 

9.6 

7.9 

7.9 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 lo 

727' 

0.8 

9.0 

0.3 

12.7 

9.8 

4.8 

4.8 

June 61 - 100 













Variation (per cent in brackets] 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 







Week 

Last 

I ast 

March 

In 

in 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

24. 1989 

88-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

Money Supply (Mj) 


2,05,692 

1.515 

30.786 

14,445 

28,587 

22,027 

22,295 

14,423 




(0.7) 

(7.6) 

(7.6) 

(17.6) 

(15.7) 

(18.8) 

(13.9) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

1,09.931 

1,403 

15.479 

13.107 

12,715 

12,811 

12,776 

6,555 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

1,30,627 

- SOI 

20,286 

2,593 

20,531 

12.389 

11,294 

10,963 

Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs crore 

5,337 

-598 

1,111 

-776 

637 

682 

1.314 

13 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

1,51,696 

1,525 

23,344 

12.266 

21,385 

15,321 

17.320 

13,160 




(I.O) 

(18.2) 

(8.8) 

(18.1) 

(14.9) 

(20.3) 

(18.2) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs crore 

4,860 

- 653 

-311 

-1,448 

-8.30 

-508 

604 

+ 197 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 






1 


Production 


Month 

Averages for* 


Variation (per cent) 


(1980-81 » 100) 


(March) 



In 


In 

In 

In 



1989 

1988-89 

1987-88 1988-89 1987-88 1986-87 

1985-86 

General Index 

100.0 

208.1 

181.0 

166.4 

8.8 


7.3 

9.1 

8.6 

Basic Industries 

39.4 






5.6 

9.2 

6.8 

Capital Goods Industries 

16.4 





16.0 

18.2 

10.6 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.5 






4.7 

4.4 

7.5 

Consumer Goods Industries 

23.6 






7.4 

7.1 

12.5 

Durable Goods 

2.6 






7.6 

18.9 

18.7 

Non-Durable Goods 

21.0 






7.4 

4.9 

11.5 

Note. The index numbers of industrial production by use-based classification are not available beyond March 1987 



Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 89) 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,972 

6,039 

4,348 

15,719 

12,569 

10,895 

11,744 

9,771 






(25.1) 

(15.4) 

(-7.2) 

(20.2) 

(11.0) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

2,645 

7,773 

6,461 

22.343 

20301 

19,658 

17,134 

15,831 






(10.6) 

(2.8) 

(14.7) 

(83) 

(10.8) 

Balance of Bade 

Rs crore 

-673 

-1,734 

-2,113 

-6.624 

-7,632 

- 8,763 

-S390 

•^6,060 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










March 89 

1989 

1988 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1983 

1984 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,305 

30,305 

29,568 

30,050 

30347 

30,131 

263B> 

24,861 

(as at end of period) 





(-0.7) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(7.9) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

419 

1,303 

1,257 

6,028 

5,465 

3.473 

5,824 

6320 






(10.3) 

(-0.2) 

(-6.0) 

(-6.4) 

(-8.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

50 

125 

131 

542 

621 

616 

683 

707 






(-12.7) 

(0.8) 

(-10.0) 

(-3.4) 

(-153) 

Number of PiKements 

Thousand 

26 

69 

88 

340 

360 

3S6 

388 

407 






(-5.6) 

(1.1) 

(-83) 

(-4.7) 

(-16.3) 

Income 

Unit 

1988-89* 

1987-88** 

1986-87** 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

198243 

198241 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2.93406 

2,60,680 

2,33,305 

2J)6,732 

1.86.406 

138351 

132376 

132326 

Cross Domestic Product (198(>-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

1,70,363 

1,64,441 

1.56,083 

1,48355 

1,44391 

133330 

139.776 

132326 

Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

1,918 

1,892 

1,836 

1,791 

1,781 

1,687 

1386 

1327 

1 * For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 



** Excluding gold and SDRs. •¥ Upto latest month for which data are availabte. 






Provisional data. ® Quick estimates. 










Notex (1) Superscript numenl denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript' indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 

1 (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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SPIC 

Higher Margins 

SOUTHERN PETROCHEMICAL IN- 
' DUSTRIES CORPORATION (SPIC) has 
shown encouraging performance during 
the )5*m<Hith period ended March 1989. 
The urea plant continued to operate at 
more than 1(X) per cent capacity for the 
fifth year in succession. A record monthly 
production of 58,522 MT of urea and 
34,875 MT of ammonia was achieved 
during the period. The impact of 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent power cut that prevai¬ 
led in Ihmil Nadu during the period was 
mitigated by operating the captive power 
plant at higher loads. As planned, the first 
stream of DAP plant after retrofitting was 
taken on line for commercial production 
on July 1, 1988. This has increased the in¬ 
stalled capacity of the DAP-I plant to 850 
MT per day. llie aluminium fluoride plant 
recoried highest daily production of 10.05 
MT and a monthly production of 210 MT. 
The plant is now stabilised and is being 
operated to meet the current demand. The 
company was able to mainUun its market 
position in urea/DAP in spite of poor 
monsoon in the primary marketing zone 
and has successfully sold 1.39 million MT 


of fertilisers. Shipping Division’s tankers 
were deployed for phosphoric acid car¬ 
riage on priority. After refurbishing them 
for carriage of other chemical cargoes, the 
vessels were deployed for backhaul voyages 
from Middle East to Europe thereby in¬ 
creasing the foreign exchange earnings. 
The foreign exchange earned during the 
period amounted to Rs. 16.26 crore. The 
company has received government of India 
approval for the purchase of a gas carrier. 
The heavy chemicals division has consist¬ 
ently reported over 70 per cent capacity 
utilisation in this period. Pending comple¬ 
tion of formalities and creation of 
charges, the assets and liabilities as on 
31.3.1989 and profit and loss for the 
period 1.8.87 to 31.3.89 of the erstwhile 
Chemical Division of Kothari Industrial 
Corporation have been given due con¬ 
sideration in the accounts. 

The company has earned a gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 44.02 crore against Rs 19.80 crore 
in the previous 12-month accounting year 
following sales of Rs 558 crore against 
Rs 370 crore. 1 hese figures reflect a 
notable increase in gross margins. Net pro¬ 
fit is Rs 13.86 crore (Rs 5.07 crore). The 
directors have recommended a dividend 
of 20 per cent against IS per cent paid 


last year. The distribution is covered 2^04 
times by earnings; last year’s payment was 
slightly short earned. 

The composite application for the 
manufacture of 6 APA/7-ADCA, rifam- 
picin, penicillin C and enzymes is in the 
final stages of clearance 1^ the central 
government. Land has been acquired in 
the SIPCOT complet in Cuddalore for 
this purpose. The project is estimated 
to cost Rs 80 crore. The R and D centre 
at Maraimalai Nagar is in the final stages 
of commissioning. Four areas of R and D 
activities have been idemified, viz, process 
development for synthetic drugs, develop¬ 
ment of herbal drugs, fermentation 
technology and pilot plant operations. 

HINDUSTAN FERODO 

Hampered by High Costs 

HINDUSTAN FERODO’s payroll costs, 
at above 30 per cent of sales turnover, con¬ 
tinue to impose an unreasonable financial 
burden on the company, the management 
claim.s. The company had also to contend 
with continued highly competitive market 
conditions and was not able to fully 
neutralise the input cost increases, par¬ 
ticularly on account of the continuing 
depreciation of the Indian rupee. 
Moreover, low capacity utilisation at 
Jalna, the delayed commissioning of the 
Bhandara unit, and the toss of net 
turnover of over Rs 60 lakh at Ghatkopar 
due to disruption in operations caused by 
inter-union rivalry in February/March 
1989, adversely affected internal accruals 
during the 15-momh period ended Match 
1989 and strained the company’s finances. 
With the recent commissioning of the 
Bhandara unit, the internal accruals 
during the current year are expected to 
improve. The long-tenn unsecured interest 
free sales tax deferral loan of Rs 100 lakh 
for the Bhandara unit has been sanction¬ 
ed. Further, the company is making all ef¬ 
forts to dispose of properties/assets con¬ 
sidered surplus to the company’s require¬ 
ments with a view to release cash and 
reduce the interest burden. 

The sales turnover of the clutch divi¬ 
sion at Jalna was Rs 66 lakh. The order 
book position and recently implemented 
selling price increases have improved 
operations. The unit at Paithan operated 
satisfactorily during the year. The charter 
of demands submitted by the Ghatkopar 
workers’ union in 1987 has been referred 
by the union for conciliation. 

During 1988-89, the company earned a 
gro.ss profit of Rs 156 lakh against Rs 140 
lakh in 1987 following sales of Rs 37.10 
crore against the 27.09 crore These figures 


The Week’s (Jornpanies _ (Ki l-akh) 

_ St*IC_ Hind K'lodo Haper 

Lait-M Year LasTVear Lalfsl Ycai last t.'ai Ycai l.asi Year 

3 S9** 31-12 «7 3I.1-89* 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserves 

Horntwing^ 

of which Term Boriowings 
(iiusii. fiYCd avsets 
Net fixed axxcix 
Investment 
Current liabilities 
Current assets 

Stocks 

Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
Raw tnaterial costs 
Wages 
Inieiest 

CroM profit (t )/loss I -) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax Provision 
Net profit (+ i/losst- ) 
investment allowance reserve 
Transfer to reserves 
Divi^nd 

Amoum P 

E 

Rate (per cent) P 

E 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

Grou profit/sales 

Net profit/capital employed 

Invemories/saks 

Wlaget/ialcs 


34iKI 

3400 

550 

24750 

26786 

188 

17168 

32177 

lo:' 

11633 

11583 

206 

74747 

6-’3Kl 

16'! 

37283 

15843 

1065 

1487 

1158 

— 

10546 

4649 

918 

.38280 

314.3.1 

158’ 

15588 

14076 

798 

2781 

4597 

457 

55776 

37003 

3710 

1198 

3173 

35 

9717 

6910 

1284 

1859 

1.306 

1211 

5950 

4709 

2.34 

4402 

1980 

156 

2691 

1.178 

6' 

325 

95 

J 

1386 

507 

85 

500 

— 

48 

206 


10 

680 

514 

27 

20 

15 

5 

204 

0.98 

3.1.3 

7.89 

5.33 

4,20 

12.81 

4.98 

11.52 

27.95 

38.04 

21.51 

3.3.1 

3.S3 

3264 


i: h: 

31-3-89* 



410 

410 

\\*f 

45 ; 

4lS 


1058 

Jih‘' 


98 

Ji’* 


3489 

.4'* > 


723 

S7 


<4 


SS4 

1616 



2758 

IV.'. I 

(vil 

1919 

110.-: 


449 

4“' 


526<> 


)5 

82 

40 

N4'' 

1756 

ItlVO 

Afil 

725 

K9f) 

14: 

127 

ri 

i40 

1.34 

167 

<2 

‘•8 

125 

14 


- 

74 

36 

2V2 


4 

4 

47 

<2 

- 



- 




5 

” 

«. 

2 74 

- 

-- 

5 16 

2 54 


11.06 

4.18 

— 

23.ri6 

36.44 

17,76 

31.78 

13.77 

14.08 


* 9 months, ** IS months. 
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a marked deterioration of margins. 
‘Sa profit is Rs 85 lakh (Rs 74 lakh). Divi¬ 
dend is maintained at S per cent which is 
covered 3.13 times by earnings as against 
2.74 times previously. 

WEST COAST PAPER 

Out of the Red 

WEST COAST PAPER MILLS had a 
comparatively satisfactory period of 
operations in terms of productivity and 
profits, despite handicaps such as in¬ 
adequate and erratic supplies of raw 
materials and poor quality of coal. There 
was also a substantial increase in cost of 
production which was offset to some ex¬ 
tent by the rise in the price of paper in 
the wake of improved market conditions. 
The company produced 51,201 tonnes of 
paper and board during the 9 months end- 
. ed March 31, 1989 as against 68,384 toiuies 
in the previous 12 months, utilising 114 per 
cent of the rated capacity in both the ac- 
^nting years. 

Sales were 51,570 tonnes (70,059 ton¬ 
nes). Sales realisation amounted to 
Rs 52.66 crore compared to Rs 62.20 crate 
previously and the outcome was a gross 
profit of Rs 134 lakh against a trading loss 
of Rs 167 lakh. After depreciation, there 
was a net profit of Rs 36 lakh to stand 
against a net loss of Rs 292 lakh of 
1987-88. Dividend is skipped for the third 
year in succession. 

The company's scheme of modernisa¬ 
tion/renovation of paper machines in¬ 
cluding installation of a new back-pressure 
steam turbine of 6.1 MW capacity at a 
cost of Rs 18 crore has not taken a con¬ 
crete shape, as the programme needs to be 
reassessed in view of the escalation in the 
cost. In order to meet the cost of the pro¬ 
ject, the company proposes to raise the 
authorised share capital and also increase 
the borrowing powers of the board. The 
I8an application submitted to the finan¬ 
cial institutions is still in the processing 
stage. Earlier outstanding loan of the 
financial institution has been fully paid 
during the current year. 

X 

NSL 

Improved Performance 

NSL's performance in 1988-89 shows 
significant improvement in the areas of 
yield, profitability and cost control. The 
performance would have been better, but 
for the adverse foreign exchange rates and 
continued power cut in the state. 

Ibtal turnover increased substantially 
from Rs 4,328 lakh to Rs 6,599 lakh 
registering a growth of 52 per cent. The 
operating profit for the year before in¬ 
terest and depreciation was Rs 744.62 lakh 
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for in¬ 
terest of fts 249.13 Idcb (Rs 22£.60 lakh) 
and depreciation of Rs 328.16 iakh 
(Rs 314.87 lakh), the net profit before tax 
was Rs 167.32 lakh (Rs 13S.41 lakh).The 
directors have recommended a dividend 
of Rs 1.50 per equity share (Rs 1.20) and 
of 11 per cent on performance shares. 

In their report the auditors have pointed 
out, however, that interest payable on 
loans raised for the acquisition of fixed 
assets had been computed for the entire 
period of the loans, and was accounted 
for as part of the acquisition cost of the 
assets. Such interest to the extent of 
Rs 1,004.43 lakh related to the period after 
the assets were put to use. This treatment 
is contrary to the accounting practice 
recommended by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants and has re.sulted 
in an over-statement in the profit for the 
year by Rs 17.72 iakh, an ovcr-.statemcnt 
in the net block of fixed assets as at the 
end of the year by Rs S99.24 iakh and an 
over-statement of general reserve and 
surplus at the end of the year by Rs 342.44 
lakh as compared to the position which 
would have prevailed if the recommend¬ 
ed practice had been followed. 

The production of various grades of 
cold tolled steel strips during the year was 
42.401 MT as against 36,198 MT during 
the previous year, an increase of 17 per 
cent. The company also produced 4,706 
MT of cold roll formed sections as against 
2,888 Ml during the previous year, thus 
registering an inc.'ease of about 63 per 
cent. The restructuring of the company in¬ 
to two divisions, one for cold rolled steel 
strips and the other for cold roil formed 
sections has helped the company to locus 
its attention on this new area. 


OMAN international BANK 

Wide Range of Activities 

OMAN international BANK’S 
Bombay branch has just completed four 
successful years of its operations. The 
bank has made in-roads into a wide range 
of commerical banking activities, in¬ 
cluding trade finance, export credits, 
foreign exchange related services, mer¬ 
chant banking and project financing. 
Besides, the bank has mobilised foreign 
exchange resources in the form of non¬ 
resident deposits. As on September 30, 
1989, the deposits of the Bombay branch 
aggregated to Rs 65.67 croie as compared 
to Rs 44.89 ciore as on March 31, 1989. 
The profitability of the branch has been 
excellent with a pre-tax profit of Rs 307 
lakh for the first six months of the cur¬ 
rent accounting year (1-4-89 to 3-9-81^ as 
compared to a pre-tax profit of Rs 156 
Iakh for the corresponding period in 1988. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 

Pasupati Haryana 
Woollens 

PASUPATI HARYANA WOOLLENS, 
promoted by the Haryana State In¬ 
dustrial Development Corporation 
(HSIDC) and the Jain Group to 
manufacture wool blended worsted 
yarns, will enter the capital market on 
October II with a public issue of 27 lakh 
equity sharc.s of Rs 10 each for Rs 270 
lakh. The total cost of the project is 
Rs 1,405 lakh which includes Rs SSI lakh 
as .share capital (HSIDC Rs 143 lakh, the 
Jain Group Rs 138 lakh, public issue 
Rs 270 iakh) and term loans of Rs 839 
lakh including Rs 229 lakh as foreign 
curreno' loan. The remaining Rs 15 lakh 
will come as cash subsidy as the project 
is located in tlie notified backward area 
of Bawa) tehsil in Mohindergarh dhtrict 
of Haryana. The public issue has been 
underwritten to the tune of Rs 250 lakh 
by the rinancial institutions and the 
balance Rs 20 lakh by PNB Capital Ser¬ 
vices. Construction of the plant and in¬ 
stallation of the imported and indigenous 
machines are almost complete and com¬ 
merical production is expected to be 
launched this month. The company is 
hopeful of achieving full capacity utilisa¬ 
tion by December this year or early next 
year. The turnover will be approximate¬ 
ly Rs 21.68 crote yielding a net profit of 
10 to 15 per cent. The project’s break¬ 
even point is at 55 per cent capacity 


PUBLICATIONS FROM 

SDS 

RESOURCE MOBILISATION 

International Experiences of the Informal Sector 

Edited by Vinay D. Ldtl pp. xvi -i- 374 Rs 270 

A first-ever publication which brings together 23 lucid essays on the 
economics of the informal or unorganised sector. International experiences 
cover Bangladesh, Colombia, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Peru, Singapore, Sri 
lanka, Thailand, and several other Third World Countries. 

INFORMAL SECTOR AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Edited by Vinay D. Lall pp. viii 72 Rs. 50 

A concise but pointed presentation of the essential parameters of the role 
envisaged for the informal sector in the larger context of economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. Covers Employment Generation, Training, Financial 
Intermediation, Housing, Data and Information Bank and Women and Children 
Development Programmes. Also marks the inauguration of Informal Sector 
Centre for Research, Information, Policy and Training (INSCRIPT), instituted by 
the Ministry or Urban Development, Government of India and other suppor¬ 
ting Ministries and Agencies, in the SDS. 

Send draft/PCyMO (indudiry postase and handlins chases Rs. 10 per copy) to.- 

SOCIETY FOR DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

B-7 Extn./S, Safdarjang Enclave, 

NEW DELHI • no 029 


utilisation. The company's debt equity 
ratio works out to be 1.52:1. 

Onida Savak 

ONIDA SAVAK, a member of the Onida 
group, is implementing an expansion- 
cum-diversification-cum-backward in¬ 
tegration project in Noidam. UP for the 
manufacture of 1,60,000 colour and ' 
black and white fVs, 80,000 washing 
machines and 3,00,000 electronic tuners 
per annum at a total cost of Rs 14.85 
crore. For the tuner project the company 
has tied up with Murata of Japan. The 
project is expected to be completed by 
March 1990. With a view to financing in 
part the project, the company is offer¬ 
ing 2,20,000 14 per cent secured fully 
convertible debentures series B of Rs 100 
each for cash at par to the public ag¬ 
gregating Rs 2.20 crore. Out of Rs 100 
per debenture, Rs 50 will be automatical¬ 
ly converted into five equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par from the date of allot¬ 
ment and the remaining Rs 50 in 24 
months from the date of allotment at a 
premium to be fixed b> the Controller 
of Capita! Issues. According to Sonu 
Mirchandani, managing director, on im¬ 
plementation of the project the company 
expects to acheive a turnover of Rs 80 
crore in 1990-91 and Rs 120 crore in 
1991-92 and earn a gross pront of seven 
per cent of the turnover. The issue opens 
on October 24. 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Technology Missions versus 
People’s Participation 

Arun Ghosh 


The latest manifestation of the government’s obsessive reiiance on 
technology is the announcement by the prime minister of the 
constitution of a Technology Mission on Flood Control. The move 
is indicative of total lack of any familiarity with the root causes 
of the recurrent floods in the northern and north-eastern plains. 


THE present approach of the union govern¬ 
ment appears to be to find a technocratic 
answer to all social and economic problems. 
On the one hand, we hear the constant 
refrain of 'power to the people’ (through 
panchayati raj) repeated daily by the leader 
of the government; and on the other we sec 
every social and economic malaise being 
sought to be solved by a highly centralised 
technocratic approach. This approach is 
symbolised by the constitution of one 
technology mission after another, as if a few 
bureaucrats assi.sted by fewer technocrat 
specialists in their own fields (not nece.s.sarily 
In the ones they are depl<q«d) can deliver the 
goods by themselves. The latest manifesta¬ 
tion of this obsessive reliance on technology, 
bereft of the background, is the announce¬ 
ment by the prime minister of the constitu¬ 
tion of a Ibchnology Mission on Flood Con¬ 
trol. Is this merely a vote of no-confidence 
in the Central Water Commission? Is it a 
ploy to clip the wings of the ministry of 
water resources and concentrate more power 
in the prime minister’s office? Whatever the 
reason, this approach is indicative of total 
innocence of any knowledge of the root 
causes of the recurrent floods in the nor¬ 
thern and north-eastern plains—the syste¬ 
matic felling of trees which not only in¬ 
creases the fury of the flow of water during 
every monsoon but also the washing away, 
with the flood waters, of increasing amounts 
of silt from the deforested hillsides, resulting 
in the raising of the river beds; the unscien¬ 
tific building of roads, embankments and 
‘bunds’ which prevent the natural flow of 
water, leading to devastating spillovers with 
every breach; the absence of any programme 
of ’river training’ through regular dredging; 
and finally, the increasing settlement of low 
lying areas—each group seeking to protect 
its habitation through the construction of 
dykes and embankments—arising from the 
increasing pressure of population on our 
limited land space. Obviously, the problem 
has many origins’for which different solu¬ 
tions are necessary. 

It is not quite clear what, in the above 
background, a highly centralised and 
autocratic Ibchnology Mission—for cen¬ 
tralisation and authoritarianism have 
characterised the earlier Technology 


.Missions - can achieve in the matter of flood 
control. Nor docs one know how much 
money is to be earmarked for reducing the 
impact of this annual scourge from our 
country. The pioblem has three imiwrtant 
facets, and let us examine each of these in 
turn. 

First, the rudimentary problem is defores¬ 
tation, not only in our own country but also 
in the neighbouring states such as Nepal and 
Bhutan. The latter problem can be solved 
only by friendly discussions with and the 
mutual co-operation of neighbouring coun¬ 
tries on our northern borders—Nepal and 
Bhutan in particular—which in turn calls for 
an attitude radically different from the one 
we have adopted in regard to trade and tran- 
.sit vis-a-vis Nepal. As of today, wc .seem to 
be not even on speaking terms with our 
Nepalese friends. 

lx;t me leave this problem aside, since the 
ramifications and mysteries of our foreign 
policy arc supposedly understood only by 
the mandarins in the South Block, some¬ 
times not even by them. (For example, the 
Sri I.ankan adventure was reportedly in¬ 
spired by policy advisers of the prime 
minister other than the South Block 
bureaucracy and possibly so was the 
Ncpalc.se imbroglio.) Even though the pro¬ 
blem of flood control in the northern and 
north-eastern states depends a great deal on 
what happens in regard to deforestation in 
Nepal and Bhutan, let us focus on what 
needs to be done to avoid deforestation 
within our own borders, for there is no let 
up in that process; and the results affect the 
entire country. 

In a .somewhat vivid exposition of the pro¬ 
blem (‘On the Killing of a 'Dee...’ by Usha 
Rai, Times of India, New Delhi, August 18, 
1989) the importance of people’s participa¬ 
tion in the preservation and maintenance of 
our forests is brought out forcefully, lb 
quote: 

When 6,000 of the 21.000 hectares of 
forests in the Westt Almora division were 
reduced to scarred stumps and heaps of ash 
this May, none of the villagers came to the 
help of the forest guards to extinguish the 
fire,.. 

.. .The attitude of the villagers around the 
forest, who have traditionally depended on 


it for their fuel, fodder and other needs, and 
who took great |vide in protecting it, was ‘Let 
it buriL If we are to get no benefits from the 
forests and are only to be fined for taking 
our meagre requirements >'f firewood, why 
should we protect- it?’ 

... In Ritahgarh village, near Binsar, 127 
Harijans have been fined Rs 3,S(X) each over 
the last three years/or collecting dead wood 
from the reserved forest aiea... 

In short, no policy of afforestation can 
really succeed without the active participa¬ 
tion and co-operation of local people. Look 
at it in another way. The tribal people in¬ 
terspersed throughout the country have been 
living in the forest areas, on the hills 
spreading from the Aravallis to the Ba.stern 
Ghats and the Deccan plateau. Their very 
existence has depended on the forests; and 
they have lived- for centuries, may be 
thousands of years, without the massive 
destruction of fore.sts that has occurred since 
independence, through the instrumentality 
of ’outsiders’. People who live in and near 
forest areas po.se little danger to forestry. But 
they live off the forests; they need the 
usufructs of the forests and forest produce. 

In Almora, the Jan Jagaran Samiti has 
been agitating for an amendment of the 
Forest Conservation Act (as amended in 
1988) to ensure that the right of the villagers 
to enter the forest—for collecting minor 
forest produce, as they have traditionally 
been doing—is restored. The article (by Usha 
Rai) referred to earlier carries a photograph 
of enormous stacks of timber in stockyard 
near Almora: it also refers to large quantities 
of resin being smuggled out regularly by 
contractors, with the connivance of the 
forestry officials. Only one such truck, im¬ 
pounded by the Jan Jagarati Samiti, was 
found to contain resin worth Rs 90,(XX). And 
yet, the forestry officials deny the local peo¬ 
ple their traditional sources of livelihood. 

The same story is being repeated all over 
the country. The areas populated by tribals 
have suddenly been converted to ’reserved 
forests’ in the national intenst, as if these 
tribals are not part of the nation. They can 
no longer enter these forests for their re¬ 
quirements of fuel, cattle fodder, minor pro¬ 
duce. At the same time, where the tribals 
used to collect dead wood, twigs and a few 
branches for their requirements of fuel, con¬ 
tractors are now carting away trucklo^s of 
good timber regularly, with the connivance 
of the politicians who are in a position to 
overawe and browbeat the forest guards. The 
latter have also woken up to the possibility 
of a share in the spoils system. 'The results 
are there for all to see—the increasing deser¬ 
tification of the country at the rate of some 
two and a half million hectares annually. 

Let me briefly talk about the situation in 
Rajasthan with which I am personally 
familiar. There are two par^lel efforts going 
on there; one by the government forest 
department, and the otlw by a number of 
voluntary agencies, assisted Inter alia by the 
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d^opinmt.vThe former ^ enjoined ^ 
the departmental rules to plough their own 
lonely furrow. Saplings are religiously 
planted every year in the so-called reserved 
forest areas: and marauding goats syste¬ 
matically destroy them, leaving the hillsides 
as bleak and barren as before. Except where 
the forest oi fidaJs have planted eucalyptus— 
which even the goats spurn—and a few 
isolated patches where an effective protec¬ 
tive barrier is raised, enabling the saplings 
to survive 

Contrast this situation with the areas 
where the voluntary agencies work with the 
villagers, to develop tree planutions on pro¬ 
perty owned by the villagers. In all such 
areas, the progress is commendable. Unfor¬ 
tunately. the area thus covered by new tree 
plantations—ail useful trees, giving a direct 
return to the owners —are few and scattered. 
Not only are the voluntary agencies limited 
by their own resources of men and money, 
the former more acutely, the available land 
is also limited. There are large tracts of sb~ 
called reserved forest areas which are today 
bereft of any vegetation, but where no one 
may intercede except officialdom in the 
shape of ihc forest department. 

All this is wdl known, and widely reported 
in the national press. But though the impor¬ 
tance of afforc.station is accepted by all— 
and competently propagated from time to 
lime even by the Doordanshtin— it appears 
to make little impact on the actual ad¬ 
ministration of forestry policy. It only shows 
that once you allow vested interests to get 
entrenched, it becomes very difficult to 
dislodge them. The politicians, the contrac- 
tois, the bureaucrats, they have all got used 
to ihc spoils arising from the ravaging of our 
forest wealth. 

What we need, in the above context, is a 
drastic modification of the bounds of 
authority. We need an amendment of the 
Forest Conservation Act of 1988 to ensure 
that the objective of conservation of our 
forest wealth is attained; we need to involve 
the people living within the forests and in 
the fringe areas, to ensuic that they become 
partners in the effort to develop our forests, 
lb be able to do so, we need to allow the 
local people certain benefits of usufruct— 
traditionally enjoyed by them—at present 
totally denied by the Forest Conservation 
Act. We need a new breed of forestry of¬ 
ficials to help these villagers with saplings, 
with advice as to the mix of saplings suitable 
in each area. Wb need to permit regulated 
use of the produce of the forests. For, no 
amount of lectures on the needs of the future 
generations will have any effect as long as 
the presmit generation finds life impossible 
without a minimum of the produce of the 
forests. 

The second problem is funding. Despite 
the heroic talk in regard tp ’emnronment’, the 
amount of money earmarked by the u^on 
government for this important activity is 
(ritifbUy small. Consider the facts. The total 
of tbe union ministry of environment and 


induoiet all types of ongoiiig activities (like 
the maintenance of existing botanical and 
zoological gardens, Rs 11 crore), purely en¬ 
vironmental schemes (like prevention of the 
pollution of the Gangs, for which alone the 
budget provision is Rs 64 crore), wild life 
(Rs 14 crore), and so on. The National 
Wastelands Development Board gets less 
than Rs 16 crore. 

Or look at it in .mother way. One of the 
problems, as I said earlier, is that of ‘river 
training*. Although what 1 now relate is not 
directly connected with the issue under 
discussion the problem is symptomatic of 
the approach of the union government. 

It has long been known that the Ganga, 
below the Farakka, has been systematically 
eating into its right bank (in the district of 
Murshidabad) and moving away from its left 
bank (district Malda to begin with, later, 
district Rajshahi in Bangladesh). Interesting¬ 
ly, under the Racicliffc Award, the partition 
of Bengal follows an imaginary line along 
the tatitudc.s/longitudcs measured at the 
midpoint of th^c Ganga as it flowed in 1947. 
As of 1989, while technically, quite a few 
miles of land to the east of the Ganga. in 
the Rajshahi district, should be deemed as 
part of India—for the river has moved 
several miles eastward—the reality is dif¬ 
ferent. There is no Indian village on the 
other side of Ihc Ganga; there are no pill 
boges; and this entire landmass is now in 
practice part of Bangladesh. 

Be that as it may, for both West Bengal 
and Bangladesh have a burgeoning popula¬ 
tion, and what is a few square miles of ter¬ 
ritory between friends? From the point of 
view of human history, it matters not 
whether a village falls under Bangladesh or 
India, thpugh that is not how many people 
this side of the border would look at the 
problem. But there are other more grim and 
immediate problems. The Ganga has been 
steadily eroding its right bank, so mucii so 
that, considerably below the Farakka bar¬ 
rage, the Ganga is now less than a mile east 
of the Bhagirathi canal, which takes the 
Ganga waters fiom above the Farakka bar¬ 
rage, in order to supply water to the 
Bhagirathi. 

If the Ganga keeps eating into the right 
bank near the Jangipur ba^age, there is 
grave danger that the river may, during the 
monsoon months, breach the afflux bund, 
and a pait of the Ganga may then pour 
directly into the Bhagirathi through this 
breach. That would be a disast'tr, for once 
that happens, as soon as the lewl of the 
Ganga drops during the summer month.s, 
the waters of the Bhagirathi would pour in¬ 
to this new channel, and flow back into the 
Ganga. The result; the Farakka barrage, built 
at enormous cost, would be rendered useless; 
during the monsoon, the swirling waters of 
the Ganga would pour into the Bhagirathi; 
and during the summer months, the waters 
brought Into the Bhagirathi through the 
canal would pour back into the Ganga, and 
flow down to the sea via Bangladesh. The 


port of Calcutta would dry iipi 

That the danger is quite would be seen . 
from the fact that during tbe monsoon c 
months, the afflux bund is a bare five feet 
or so higher than the river Ganga, near the 
Jangipur barrage. Any ravaging flood, and ' 
there goes the barrier created Ijy the Jangipur ■, 
barrage. 

This problem is not new, and has engaged 
the attention of many experts. As far back 
as 1980, a committee of experts headed by 
the then chairman of the Central Water 
Commission had opined that diverse pallia¬ 
tives adopted by the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment to stave off this disaster were>of no dse 
That committee recommended the complete 
revetment of the right bank of the Ganga 
with stone boulders (with failing apron) all 
the way 98 kilometres down from Farakka. 
to the point where the Ganga (or the Padma, 
in Bangladesh) veers sharply to the east, and 
the border between Bangladesh and India - 
gets marked first by the Jalangi and later by 
the Ichchamati rivers. The cost, estimated 
by the experts (in 1980) was Rs 2 crore per ' 
kilometre, or a staggering Rs 196 crore for 
the entire job, clearly beyond the means of 
the state government. (Today the cost would 
well be Rs 3(X) crore, if not more.) 


GOKHALE INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS AND ECONOMKS 

PUNE 411 004 

Applications are invited for the posts of 
Proiestort (one in any area of Economics 
and one in International Economics), 
Rcadfr (m the area of Agricultural 
Economics). Lecturers (one in any area of 
Economics and one in International 
Economics), Librarian (in Reader's grade), 
all in U.G.C. pay-scales. Application forms 
and Information regarding prqscritsed 
minimum qualifications and other p^icuiars 
may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
Institute by sending a Postal Order for 
Rs 10/-. Preference to Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe, Backward Class candidates, other 
things remain equal. Apiplication forms duly 
completed should reach Prof. V.S. Chitre, 
Director by November 80,1989. 


PAV a RESEKVE OR ORDER SUPPLV AND 
MU ATPPR 

RENEWARU RESOURCES-THE INDIAN 
EXPERIENCE 

edited by: M R. SINHA 
Pre-PuWication Price — Rs 300 00 
list Price — Rs 403 00 

•• •• 

•Dr. VK,R.V. Rao feiicilation Wjiume on 

"INDIANAN EXPERIENa OF ADVANCES IN 
SOCIAL CRISES AND SOOAL CHANGE" 

edited by M.R, SINHA 
Pre-Publifation Price — Rs. 900.00 
List Price - Rs. 300.00 
Contact; 

INDIAN INSTmnE OF ASIAN STUDIES 

93, Azadnagar, Antfien, 

Bombay 400 058 
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: da I raise iMs Issue here? Because^ 

..the Farakka harr^e is a central project; it 
h undo' the Mlministration and control of 
the ministry of water rmources; and indeed, 
during 1989-90. a total provision of Rs i0.2S 
' crore under the non-plan budget for the 
Farakka barrage project has been made One 
docs not know the details of this outlay; but 
observe the following comments given in the 
Notes on the Demands for Grants for this 
item: “The navigation lock at Farakka has 
been dedicated to the nation in 1987. With 
the completion of the lock at Farakka the 
inland navigation routes from Haldia to 
Farakka and from Patna to Allahabad had 
been restored!’ The focus appears to be on 
. the lock, and the internal navigation possi¬ 
bilities rather than on the protection of the 
river bank. 

; What emerges? First, that river training 
can be an expensive proposition, though not 
, attending to the problem may turn out to 
‘ be even more expensive in the long run—as 
wc see from the devastation caused by recur- 
rent floods. Secondly, that the experfs in the 
Central Water Commission may know what 
is required to be done, but they have little 
; influence. Their voice does not carry weight. 
The breakdown of the institutional frame¬ 
work of government is so complete that 
unless someone who has the ears of the 
’ prime minister is convinced, and unless he 
peiceives some political advantage to the ruling 
.' party in some works being undertaken, there 
' is little possibility of the needful being done. 

This brings* me to the third aspect of the 
. problem. As I indicated at the outset, flood 
. control involves a number of steps. 
Itehnology is certainty important; and in 
different areas different technological solu- 
tions would doubtle.ss be relevant. But. the 
Central Water Commission, or even the 
department of environment and forests, are 
not devoid of technically qualified experts; 
only, they lack a colourful and influential 
spokesman like Sam Pitroda, the diief of all 
technology missions. But, also to the extent 
that deforestation is a prime cause of recur¬ 
rent floods, we need more than a techno¬ 
logical approach. We need a humanistic ap¬ 
proach within the country, seeking the help 
and co-operation of the people, taking them 
into confidence, arid securing thtir active 
participation in the programme by giving 
them certain benefits (which cannot harm 
the objective of forest conservation). iiVb also 
need a fresh look'at our fordgn policy, for, 
by our present attitude to Nepal, we are real¬ 
ly cutting off our own nose to spite an im¬ 
aginary adversary. 

The Ibchnology Mission of Flood 
Control—no matter what I Have stated 
earlier on" the 'principle of appoindng such 
. missions—would be doing the country a teal 
. service if it were to: (a) look at the p^lem 
in Its diverse facets, as indicated earlier, and 
(b) mote particularly, influme government 
policy in r^id to the basic approach to be 
‘ adopted for striving the protriem of increas¬ 
ingly recurrent floods throughout the 
country. 


NOT ICI 

It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that Vincctolc DMHtrlta 
Limited proposes to give to the Central Government in the Department Of Com¬ 
pany Affairs. New Delhi, a notice under sub-section (1) of section 81 of the 
Monopolies and Itestrictive Trade Praaices Act, 1969, for substantial expansion 
of their undertaking Brief particulars of the proposal are as under: 


1 Name and Address of the owner 
of the undertaking 


9. Capital structure of the owner 
organisation 


. Vinedale Distilleries Limited 
Gaganpahad, 

Hyderabad-^ngalore Highway, 
HVDERABAO (WEST) - 509 323. 

. AUTHORISED (Rj 

1,00,000 10% cumulative 
redeemable preference 
shgres of Rs. 100 each 1,00,0 
55,00.000 Equity shares 
of Rs. 10 each 5,50,0 


1,00,00,000 

5,50,00,000 

6J0,00,000 


ISSUED SUBSCRIBED & CALLED UP 

60,000 10% cumulative 

preference shares of 

Rs. 100 each 60,00,000 

15,00,000 Equity shares of 

Rs. 10 each fully paid up 1,50,00,000 

2,10,00,000 


3. Location of the Unit or Division 


In case the expansion relates to the 
production, storage, supply, distribu¬ 
tion, marketing or control goods, 
indicate; 

i) Name of Goods 

ii) Licensed capacity/turnover 
before expansion 

iii) Expansion proposed 


Gaganpahad 

Hyderabad-Bangalore Highway 
HyDERAB\D (WEST> 509 323 


; BEER 

90,000 HL per annum 

The applicant proposes to increase 
the total capacity to 2,00,0(X) HL per 


5. In case the expansion relates to ary 
service, state the extent of expansion 
in terms of usual measures such as 
value, turnover, income etc. 

6. Cost of Project 

7. Scheme of finance indicating the 
amounts to be raised from each 
source 


; Not Applicable 


Rs. 485.00 lakhs 

Equity Capital 
Deferred payment scheme 
of financing/leasing 


(Rs.) 

125.00 

360.00 

485.00 


Any person interested in the matter may make a repre»ntation in quadruplicate 
to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs^ Government of India. Shastri 
Bhawan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice 
intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his mterest therein. 


Dated this 4th day of October 1989 


S S N HAKSAR - DiREOOR 
Name & Designation of the principal 
officer of the urvjertaking issuing the 
Notice 
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THE WORKING CLASS 

A Classic Class Struggle 

RiuUia Iyer 


The genesis of the workers’ struggle in Tilco is to be found in the 
I5~year history of industrial relations in the company. 


THE tolerance of the Telco workers 
suddenly gave way. The storm broke and 
within months the workforce, the manage¬ 
ment and the entire dty of Pune were en¬ 
gulfed by this storm. Some attributnl the 
cause to workers* leaders like Rajan Nair, 
others to leico ofricials like Mehrunkar. The 
genesis of the phenomena however lay in the 
history of industrial relations in Iblco over 
nearly fifteen years. 

Pune was one of the first industrial cen- 
ties to be established pursuant to the policy 
of geographic relocation of industries away 
from established industrial centres in the 
early sixties. During the sixties a number of 
large engineering companies set up new 
industries in the Pune region. Being 
predominantly engineering industries, the 
region attract^ a large number of skilled 
workers from all over Maharashtra. This 
workforce was young, skilled, educated 
(being from technical training institutes such 
as ITl and private institutes); and there was 
a broad cultural homogeneity since most of 
them were Marathi-speaking. Pune city, 
though not an industri^ chy prior to the six¬ 
ties, hu well established traditions of trade 
unionism amongst the municipal workers, 
the teachers and staff of other governmen¬ 
tal bodies. Above all traditionally the 
workers in the engineering industry are 
known to be more militant and better 
organised. Basically this has to do with the 
nature of the work in the engineering 
industry, where man is invariably the master 
of the machine. Engineering jobs require 
knowledge, perception, judgment, use of 
discretion and higher intellectual abilities, 
all of which results in a selfconrident and 
assertive workforce. Added to ail this is the 
fact that the new workers coming to Pune 
had to find residential quarters on the out¬ 
skirts of Pune. The suburban districts of 
Pune grew into working class areas. Both 
beuer paid and badly paid workers’ set¬ 
tlements grew within the same localities, 
leading to extensive social integration of the 
workforceL All this gave rise to strong tradi¬ 
tions of unity, solidarity and class sentiments 
in the most classical sense of the term. While 
the other industrial'oentres were plagued by 
trade union riwdiies, political cUssensions, 
and conflicts founded'on caste, region and 
language; Pune developed a tradition of dess 
sididarity. In 1980. when the police fired on 
the workers of Baiai Auto; ato inunediatdy 
tbb other factories closed in support, and 
ajcdnt action committee was formed. 
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Thereafter on most major event.s, ad hoc 
trade union joint action committees have 
cropped up. With the nomerdal strength of 
workers in Pune increasing—today the city 
has 1.7S to 2 lakh industrial workers and, 
together with their families, they constitute 
45-50 per cent of Pune’s population—these 
traditions were reinforced in strength and 
impact. 

PATTtRN OF Internal Unions 

The companies that came up in Pune 
region too developed a broad unified ap¬ 
proach to their indu.strial relations problems. 
This was facilitated by a number of factors. 
In the first place they too like the workers 
were .':oncerntrated in one area. Besides, very 
few companies were in mutual competition 
with one another. Many of them were keen 
to avoid the problems they had to confront 
in the older industrial centres like Bombay. 
One of the first things that almost every 
major company in the Pune region did right 
from the beginning was to ensure that no 
outsider, i e, professional trade unionist, 
established himself in Pune These com¬ 
panies were established at a time when the 
fact of trade unionism as an inevitable aspect 
of. industrial life had come to be accepted. 
In the Pune region formation of trade 
unions per se never led to any major 
strife. The companies on the contrary en¬ 
couraged their nascent workforce to form 
internal company unions. Barring a few 
exceptions the major pattern of trade union 
organisation in the region is of internal 
unions with the workers themselves acting 
as office-bearers. In the mid-eighties Datta 
Samant from Bombay attempted a break¬ 
through but did not succeed. In a few com¬ 
panies unions affilitated to the Shiv Sena 
and BJP tried to establish their unions but 
could not make any major headway. 

Against this backdrop, Tblco is an omni¬ 
present giant in the Pune r^on. Spread over 
a vast area, it employs 8,500 blue collar 
workers, around 1,000 to 1,100'while collar 
workers, 2,000 supervisory staff and 2,500 
engineers and offleers. The average age of 
a IHco worker is.32 years. Besides this, a 
large nimtber of ancillaries around Pune 
depend basically on Iblco for their survival. 
It has been impossible to estimate the extent 
of ancillarisation. Estimates vary from 400 
units to 4,000 units. Besid^ there is the con¬ 
sumption of goods knd s^ces by the com¬ 
pany. lb take one or two exampl« ir i » jil h i rit»(0 
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industrial canteens at Teico employ 4SO 
employees. The conservancy staff number 
around 450. Tilco runs 110 buses on 265 
routes. And all this growth has taken place 
over a span of 25 years. In fact much of 
Telco’s problems today could be attributed 
to problems of growth. 

In keeping with the general pattern of 
industrial relations in the region, the 
company encouraged the formation of an 
internal trade union in their company. The 
new workforce formed the Telco Kamgar 
Sanghatna (TKS), the very union with whom 
the company is refusing to negotiate today. 
The TKS was formed in February 1968 and 
was immediatdy recognised by the company. 
The consitution of the union provided 
amongst other things that the union will not 
have any outsider, i e, a non-employee, as 
office-bearer. The elections were to be held 
once in every three years. It may be pointed 
out here that wage agreements are normally 
revised once in three years. It provided that 
workers would elect a council of 42 members 
and these 42 would then elect the office¬ 
bearers from amongst themselves. 

During this time the production in the 
company w-a.s growing rapidly. Normally 
in the older engineering industries job 
classifications are precise. The content of 
each job is de.scribed and evaluated, grades 
evolved, and quite often a worker could 
lawfully decline to do jobs which were 
beyond the job description or grade of his 
job. Right from the begtgning the company 
sought to avoid rigid classification of jobs 
and to reserve for itself the absolute right 
to set up time sundards, club jobs, change 
production methods and systems and flex¬ 
ibility in the matter of deployment of 
workforce. This was the management’s 
exclusive domain and the management was 
zealous in guarding its rights. 

Strucoles over Production Process 

Throughout, the growth in productivity 
was as a result of increased capacity utilisa¬ 
tion on the one hand and increase in the pro¬ 
ductivity of the workers on the other. The 
increase in productivity was mainly due to 
intensification of the workers’ work output. 
Thus in 1980 the company produced 14,000 
vehicles. This increased to 30,000 vehicles in 
1988 (though the targeted production was 
33,000). In 1981 40 chassis were produced in 
a day, today it is 1?S chassis. TTiroughout, 
the workforce remained constant There was 
no major technological upgradation. The 
only areas where some technical modifica¬ 
tions were made were in fatigue-ndated 
areas, i e, where fatigue of the worker 
reached a point where he became counter¬ 
productive. In order to fadlitate this the 
company introduced a number of schemes 
designed to make optimum use of the 
workforce. In 1976, the TKS and the com¬ 
pany jointly finalised a skill benefit scheme. 

. Under this scheme a worker could upgrade 
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hU skill amt give fequired tmfe tests after 
which he would be entitled to two incre¬ 
ments. Thereafter a versatility benefit 
scheme was introduced, whereby a workman 
who had learnt a new trade besides liis own 
could after passing the requisite tests get 
three increments. All this made it possible 
for the company to utilise ii.s workforce with 
complete llcxibility. Here it must be pointed 
out that in most of the older engineering 
companies the general practice is to have 
production incentive schemes. These 
schemes generally laid down the minimum 
norms of production beyond sshich the 
worker was paid an incentive. But Iclco 
viewed this differently. When a worker was 
at the company’s disposal for eight hours a 
day. it was up to the company to get as much 
production Irom him as was possible. So 
why lay down norms and minimums? Now 
to the company all this was “optimum 
utilisation of labour". To the workers it was 
intensification of exploitation by the 
company. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
initial .struggles of the workers were 
invariably against production pnx-csses. The 
internal leadership of the TKS could not 
perceive the impact ot the company*': 
policies. In 1976 it consented to the skill 
benefit scheme. The feeling spread amoiigsi 
the workers that the union leadership was 
not standing up for their rights, while the 
management was asserting its riglits. In the 
19771KS elections the workers elected a new 
leadership which was perceived to be more 
militant. Under this leadership the workcis 
conducted their first strike which went on 
for 22 days. This strike.was against what is 
popularly described as ganging of machines 
and double designations. Ganging of 
machine meant that a worker who was until 
then required to load jobs on one machine 
and attend to it was now required to load 
one job on one machine and immediately 
attend to another machine or .several 
machines depending on the nature of the job 
before returing to the first one. Double 
designations meant one worker was called 
upon to do two jobs. While the former 
method clubbed machines the latter clubbed 
jobs. This 22-days strike was crushed. The 
state government intervened and referred the 
dispute for adjudication after which the 
strike was declared illegal. A number of acti¬ 
vists were dismissed and others neutralised, 
and yet others won over. 

Experiment WITH outside Leadership 

The workers attributed the failure of the 
strike and the crushing of ihe’TKS leader¬ 
ship to the absence of strong out.side leader-, 
ship and support. They then turned to the 
Sarva Shramik Sanghatna, a trade union 
affllitaicd to the Lai Nishan Party. The 
membenhip of ttic Saiva Shramik Sanghatna 
was not widespread over all shops and 
depanmenu, and was con'cent rated in a few 
plants and departments. In 1980 the workers 
of the foundry section began agitation. Once 
■igain this was against work norms and 


methods. The company dbclmd a lock-out 
of the foundry which went on for 80 days. 
The Sarva Shramik Sanghatna could not 
succeed in raUying other department workm 
in support of the foundry workers. The 
foundry workers* agitation nzziedout. The 
workers were compelled to give an under¬ 
taking of good conduct and report back to 
work. Some more activists were dismissed 
after this agiation.* 

In order to defeat the i^arva Shramik 
Sanghatna, the company had to rely on the 
TKS leadership amongst other things. The 
TKS leadership, in the absence of over¬ 
whelming support of workers had to align 
with the management to defeat the Sarva 
Shramik Sanghatna. In the process the TKS 
leadership acquired privileges and conces¬ 
sions from the company that alienated them 
more and more from the workers. If workers 
were initimidated or stiong-arm methods 
were used within the company premises the 
management looked the other waj:. Workers 
say the company actually recruited toughs 
to deal with the situation. Officcts of the 
company deny this at times and at other 
times have justified it saying strong-arm 
method', must be eouiiicred hv sIk'Hi: arm 
methods ‘sometimes*. 

1 he company also began to fiKUs on what 
it describes as its welfare activities. Since 
1981 there has been a .sharp increase in 
industrial co operatives of employees 
formed with the active support of the com¬ 
pany. Between 1981 and 1987 the company 
has helped establish nine industrial co¬ 
operatives, for various purposes like recycl¬ 
ing of scrap wood, conservancy, manufac¬ 
turing safety shoes, printing, computer ser¬ 
vices, felting, foundry-casting, battery cable 
assembly, welding, etc Previously such 
societies were limited to helping widows of 
deceased employees, canteens and the like 
Now it spilled over the industrial production. 
These co-operatives were intended to provide 
employment to the dependents and family 
members of the employees. The TKS leader¬ 
ship was the main agent for the implemen¬ 
tation of these schemes. They therefore 
acquired enormous clout over the workers. 
Though out of a total workforce of 9,600, 
only 253 employees were members of the 
nine co-operatives formed between 1981 and 
1987, and these co-operatives employed 698 
workmen, the worker could always hope that 
by being on the right side of the TKS leader¬ 
ship, he could better the position of himself 
and his family. Besides it put enormous 
resources at the disposal Of the TKS leader¬ 
ship. For the year 1987-88 alone the total 
turnover of these nine co-operatives was over 
Rs 107 lakh. The leadership of the TKS 
increasingly lost their identity as spokesmen 
of the workers. This got reflected in their 
style of functioning as union office-bearers. 
Issues were no longer represented on the 
basis of any cleaicut principles or rights, but 
on ad hoc basis. They were no longer 
resolved on the basts of the workers’ strength 
but by the clout of their office Sometimes 
issues relating to production and shop floor 


probimt vvm resolved MtisraetofllK tnit' 
most often they were not. It was an alieitaied 
leadership providing patchwork solutions. 

NEW LEADERS IN TKS 

While these trends were developing within 
the TKS leadership, amongst the workers 
other developments were taking place After 
the failure of the foundry workers’ agitation, 
the workers began to look once again 
towards the internal union-the TKS. In the 
December 1981 elections the workers elected 
besides the other established leaders, Rajan 
Nair and a few others whom they perceived 
as being better. In the begigning of 1982, 
Rajan Nair was elected general secretary of 
the TKS. Along with other members of the 
negotiating team, he too signed the 1982 set¬ 
tlement on wage revision. This settlement 
evoked widespread anger and resent ment 
among the workers. When compared to the 
increase in their productivity and the pro¬ 
fits of the company the workers felt the set¬ 
tlement gave them very little. The 1979 set¬ 
tlement had revised the wages by between 
Rs 1.^0 and Rs 2l0. I he 1982 settlement had 
iiictcused them by Rs 350 to Rs 370. Besides, 
the skill benefit and versatility benefits 
schemes had been modified to give more 
leverage to the r.ianagcment and no say to 
the union in matters relating to production. 
A >aige number of workers who gathered at 
the company’s gate beat up the leaders and 
engaged in stone throwing, it is said that at 
this juncture Rajan Nair publicly admitted 
that he had signed the settlement under 
pressure from other committee members. He 
had been recruited in the company around 
197i. When he became general secretary he 
had barely six years’ service behind him. It 
is difficult at this juncture -to assess what 
subjective factors weighed with him in this 
turnabout. But from the point of view of 
understanding the Iblco agitation this is 
hardly important. What is Important is 
before the workers it refurbished his image 
as an honest leader. The workers at this stage 
needed a hero in whom they could concen¬ 
trate their aspirations. The steps that the 
company took thereafter only reinfoiped 
that need and catapulted one individual in¬ 
to the position of a hera 

After the disturbances at the company’s 
gate in September* 1982, the company 
declared suspension of operations for over 
a week and demanded good conduct bonds 
from the workers. The worken gave this 
bond and returned to work. A few weeks 
after this the company suspended Rgian 
Nair and after hdding an enquiry dismissed 
him from service in ^e beginning of 1983. 
tb the company this was a sure way to tackle 
rebellion. It had yielded results in the past, 
more particularly in 1977 and 1980 and there 
was no teason why it should not succeed this 
time. What the company did not take into 
account is the fact tiuit the workers too were 
learning something from their experiences 
and were growing more mature in their 
understanding of the company. Coinciden- 
tatty-it was during ttiis time that Rgias Nair 
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whiu iindeitrial for lb months or so «^r 
which be was discharged for want of 
evidenccL Hiis factor added to his image as 
a leader capable of taking on the Telco 
management amon^t the workers. The rebel 
group within the TKS now rallied under the 
banner of the Kajan Nair Panel (RNP) and 
began working as a group. In December 
1984 once again the TKS elections were held. 
In these elections RNP put up a panel of 20 
candidates of whom 17 won the elections. 
In a committee of 42 membeis they weie still 
a minority and from this point of time the 
RNP worked as a faction within the TKS. 

The RNP did not focus much on the wage 
revision agreement of 1985. They concen¬ 
trated instead on building up grassroots 
organisation. In order to do this, they first 
of all changed their style of functioning. 
Until now by vittue of their settlements, the 
leaders of the TKS were allowed to do Iheii 
union work during working hours. The 
leaders were not required to work on the 
shop floor. They were given secretarial 
assistance by the company for their union 
work. The RNP decided they would not avail 
of any of these privileges. They began to 
work on the shop floor. As a result, they 
were able to build up a rapport with the 
workers and tackle day-to-day shop floor 
problems directly. ^^VJrke^S'too began to 
approach them for resolving day-to-day pro¬ 
blems. Throughout the period between 1983 
and 1987 the RNP focused on building 
grassroots .support and organisation. All this 
time Rajan Nair was clo.sely associated with 
the work of the activists of the RNP. By the 
end of 1987 the RNP had succeeded in 
creating hardcore activists of around 2,000 
workers and .staunch sympathisers of aiound 
4,000 workers. Ibgelher with tlie fcitbe-sitters 
the RNP had the overwhelming support of 
the Tfclco workers, in December 1987 when 
the TKS elections took places the RNP put 
up a panel for all the seats. The RNP won 
34 out of 42 seats. More significant was the 
fact that all the old leadership of the TKS 
lost badly in the elections. 

MANACKMNrS RESPONSt 

What caused consternation amongst the 
ranks of the management was the style of 
functioning of this new committee. The 
language this new committee spoke was dif¬ 
ferent. It actively took up issues on the shop 
floor. It questioned the supervisors on the 
methods of work distribution and allotment, 
on transfers and quantum of work and other 
issues. It must be mentioned here that the 
manner in which the productivity of the 
workers had been raised, as described above; 
required extensive supervision. The ratio of 
supervisors to svorktf s is high in the com¬ 
pany. roughly around 1:10. Itse supervisory 
staff rang the alarm and the management 
pushed the panic buttons. As a result a chain 
of events followed leading to the ptesent 
impasse; At this stage it may be possible to 
argue that had the management shown 
greater statesmanship, balanced judgment 


iliji:pam^i«^s what ferftowed deed hot 
have happened. But today this question will 
only be academic. 

In May 1988 the company suspended and 
later dismissed the vice president ot the TKS 
A group of workers went on a one-day 
hunger strike. The rest of the workers 
boycotted tea, snacks and lunch in the com¬ 
pany’s canteen as a mark of solidarity with 
the hunger strikers InMuly 1988 the TKS 
held a general bod> meeting and decided to 
amend their constitution to allow admission 
to honorary members who were not Telco 
employees. Since there is a provision in the 
Trade Union Act which allows admission of 
honorary members, and there is nothing 
unusual or illegal about the amendment, the 
registrar of trade unions. Pune, allowed the 
amendments and registered the same. Rajan 
Nair was then admitted as honorary member 
and elected working president. The wage 
agreement li.ad in the meantime expired and 
the TKS now terminated the old agreement 
and submitted a ficsh charter of demands. 
The management refused to speak to the 
negotiating committee on the ground that 
they would not deal with outsiders. l.atcr the 
reasons for not talking to the committee kept 
changing giving rise to doubts among 
workers and the outside world of the 
management’s bona fides. 

Kt this stage the government on its own 
motion referred the issue of wage revision 
for adjudication. The normal practice is for 
one of the parties to the dispute to approach 
the conciliation officers under the commis¬ 
sioner of labour, who calls for meetings 
between the parties and tries to bring about 
a reconciliation and only when those efforts 
fail to refer the matter for adjudication of 
the tribunals. The power of the government 
to suo motu intervene in labour disputes and 
refer matters tor adjudication is extraor¬ 
dinary and is to be used only in extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances. As yet there was 
nothing to indicate that anything had hap¬ 
pened in Iblco beyond the union submitting 
its demands. Now the company took the 
stand that the matters had bwn referred for 
adjudication to a tribunal by the government 
and so they would not negotiate with the 
new committee: Here again it is normal for 
parties to an industrial dispute to negotiate 
even when the issue is before courts and seek 
disposal of their case in terms of the settle¬ 
ment. The principle of subjudice does not 
apply here. But the company began to say 
the issue was subjudice Now the workers 
were also getting keyed up and wanted to 
establish their strength. As yet there was no 
question of the TKS not having a majority 
memtersbip as there was no other union in 
the company. 

Before Diwali of 1988 came the bonus 
issue. A large number of workers refused to 
accept bonus. The company declared 8.33 
per coit plus a production bonus of 
Rs 1,207-1987-88 bad been an excellent yvar 
for the company financially. Between 
1985-86 when the last settlement was si^ed 
and 1987-88 when the next wage revision 


bttainc due,Turnover gone up. by 3? ptr,' 

cent, net profits by 66 per cent from Rs t&.t7. 
crore to Rs 26.95 crore and value added by 
4.7 pel tent T he workers could not therefore - 
understand why only 8.33 per cent wts paid 
by was of siatutoiy bonus. A large number ' 
of workers (around 1,100) who had been 
lured into aiccpling the bonus returned the 
same. 

All these years the company had deducted 
the TKS subscription from the workers’ 
wages and paid it to the TKS. I his year the 
company refused to deduct the subscription. 
I'he TKS had to therefore oiganisc a 
membership collection drise. It opened 
accounts in banks around the residential 
areas and called the workers to deposit the 
subscription amouius in those accounts. 
Workers began lining up in banks. By 
January 31, 3,811 members had paid 
subscriptions, by the end of February 
another 1,81(1 had paid and by the end of 
March a further 1,722. The point is that all 
this only increased the involvement of the 
workers in the TKS and helped as a form 
of mass mobilisation. 

By now the company began suspending 
active supporters of lite new committee, it 
justified its action by saying that it would 
not tolerate indiscipline. Amongst the 
workers this argument had no takers because 
workers knew the company had allowed and 
tolerated far more indiscipline from the older 
committee. In the midst of all this the 
workers resorted to a tool down strike in the 
beginning of January 1989. This agitation 
was peaceful and organised. On January 30. 
Ratan Tata was to have visited the factory 
at Pune. On January 29 Rajan Nair was sud¬ 
denly detained by the police preventively 
under Section 151 of the Criming Procedure 
Code. This action triggered a wave of anger. 
Though he had been detained on the 
January 29, the new's spread to the factory 
on the .30th. Tltc following day, when he was 
produced in court, workers collected in the 
court premises spontaneously. The numbers 
began to swell. After arguments for his 
release, the judgment was reserved for the 
nc.Ki day and the police tried to whisk him 
away. But workers, whose number was 
swelling all the time, refused lo let the jeep 
go and resolved to sit in the court premises 
until the release of Rajan Nair. The police 
then applied to the court and Rajan Nair was 
released. Now the company may try to say 
they' had nothing to do with the arrest of 
Rajan Nair on that day. But nobody really 
believed the company—neither the workers, 
nor the Pune citizens. 

Formation of Trade Union Council 

In the meantime certain events happened 
outside the trade union scene in Iblco which 
was to have a great impact on the Telco 
workers’ struggle: In January 1S>89, the TVade 
Union Council was formed. In the past joint 
action committees had been formed by the 
trade unions in Pune on the basis of events 
or issues. For sometime the idea thai the 
Trade Union Council be constituted as a 
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.- number of unions, but unions were also 
^ cautious since in the past joint councils 
tended to fizzle out after an agitation or 
campaign. For six to eight months, activists 
had been inviting suggestions and analysing 
why past joint committees had fizzled out. 
In the meantime Bajaj auto workers in 
Aurangabad were having their agitation and 
tiwrkcrs in Pune through a joint action com¬ 
mittee collected funds for the Aurangabad 
workers. During this time it was decided to 
form the trade union council. The forma¬ 
tion was announced on January 19,1989 at 
8 public meeting of over 20,000 workers and 
31 organisations. The general mood of the 
Pune workers therefore was responsive to the 
Telco workers. 

Soon after the arrest and release of Rajan 
Nair, the Telco Employees Union (TEU) was 
formed in February 1989. The company was 
all along saying they could not negotiate 
with the TKS because the matters were 


pending in court. Now TEU came out with 
a hand bill that the company was willing to 
negotiate with them. The members of the old 
committee who had lost in the TKS elections 
were office-bearers of the TEU. The TEU 
then challenged the sutus of the TKS in the 
courts. Five office-bearers of the TKS went 
on a hunger strike outside the company and 
the workers boycotted canteen food in 
solidarity. On the intervention of Madan 
Bafna, the ‘guardian minister* for Pune in 
the Maharashtra council of ministers, the 
hunger strike was withdrawn and assurances 
were made that their problems would be 
looked into by the government. 

The workers were under tremendous 
ptessure to join the TEU between middle of 
February and March but the membership of 
the TEU could not go beyond a few hun¬ 
dred. The company now started saying since 
the validity of the TKS elections was before 
the courts they would not talk to TKS unless 
the issue was decided. Within the company 
the atmosphere was tense and there was 
widespread feeling that the compai^ would 
lock-out the factory. The leaders of TKS had 
prepared the workers and decided that 
nothing should be done in the company 
which may precipitate a lock-out even under 
gravest provocation. At this point on March 
14, 1989, one of the office-bearers of the 
TKS was assaulted badly within the com¬ 
pany premises % TEU members. Since the 
TKS had given suict instruction not to do 
anything that would precipitate a lock-out, 
the workers remained under control, but the 
anger had reached flash-point. The follow¬ 
ing day TEU members who Were on their 
way to work were accosted and beaten up 
in various parts of the city. Now the com¬ 
pany suspended around 70-7S persons of the 
TKS for engaging in violence The comparer 
now began to say they would not talk to TKS 
because they had engaged In violence. There 
were no takers for this argument amongst 
the workers, in Ibico and outside since the 
TEU ofTice-bearers had engaged in violence 
within the 'company and the company had 
no qualms about talking to them. When 
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suspended and chiTrge-sheeted one of ihe 
office-bearers of TEU but continued to 
recognise the TEU. 


State Governments Role 


In the meantime the chief minister’s state¬ 
ment in the Vidhan Sabha that the Telco 
must talk to the I KS and government would 
mediate raised the hopes of the workers. The 
TKS in the meantime began to step up its 
organisational work and began holding 
meetings in the residential localities of 
workers, 'these meetings though intended for 
Telco workers were attended by other 
workers in the locality. The Telco agitation 
was spreading to those factories toa It ap¬ 
pears that at this point other managements 
in the region began to get an.xious about the 
deselopmcnts in Telco and began to press for 
a resolution of the dispute there. On August 
18 was the annual general meeting of 
■fELCO. In June 1989 the deputy general 
manager (manpower) Mehrunkar, who was 
seen as t^e architect of the industrial rela¬ 
tion policy in Telco, was not given further 
extension after retirement. The company 
temporarily clubbed the responsibility of 
personnel with production by handing 
charge of industrial relations to the works 
deputy director (auto division). All this also 
raised the hopes of the workers and gave a 
feeling that the changes reflected a reap¬ 
praisal by the company. As a matter of fact 
tripartite meetings were fixed between TKS, 
the company and the government. Though 
nothing substantial came of it further 
meetings were fixed. 

Then suddenly the company signed a 


19. Tito logic behind t&U is really ihcdni- 


piehensible. By the wage agreement the com¬ 
pany sought to gire a rise of Rt S8S on an 
average. Perhaps it was felt this would lure 
the workers into the fold of TEU The com¬ 
pany then sought to apply to the industrial 
tribunal to pas.s an award in terms of the set¬ 
tlement. According to the Industrial 
Disputes Act, a settlement signed between 
the company and the 1EU would be binding 
only on the members of TEU whereas an 
award of a court or a settlement arrived at 
during conciliation proceedings are binding 
on all the workers. The workers had reached 
a point of desperation. On September 20 the 
TKS organised a huge rally of Ibico workers, 
whc[c on the .spot the workers decided to fast 
indefinitely. Around 6.000 workers are 
estimated to have gone on an indefinate 
hunger strike. This was in the middle of the 
city, and generated a massive wave of public 
sympathy. For the first time perhaps a 
marketing agency conducted an opinion poll 
on a workers’ agitation. The opinion poll 
conducted by the Marketing and F^ono- 
metric Consultancy Service revealed that 86 
per cent of the respondents, all Pune citizeas, 
were aware of the Telco is.sue, 82 per cent said 
they believed TKS was the majority union, 
68 per cent fdi workers were peaceful in their 
methods of agitation, 69 per cent felt the 
union was justified in its agitation and 67 
per cent felt the struggle of the Telco workers 
was for democratic rights. 


The Trade Union Council called for a one- 
day sumpathy strike by Pune workers which 
was a complete success. Further tripartite 
negotiations had been fixed for October I. 
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lig»' tti ^ maiiv pifru pf die liit iu 
poeeSite by the workers 6f other companies 
to draw attention on die lUco issue. The 
police used this as a {HCteat and swooped 
down on the hunger strikers and arrested 
over 4.000 Ibko workers. Of these 2.000 were 
- taken in buses and left off on the outskirts 
of the dty. and 2.000 or so were taken into 
custody at places Uke Ratnagiri and Nashik. 
The TKS had been in a quandary about how 
to call off the mass hunger strike without 
appearing to be back tracking or weakening. 
The police action solved that prcdiiem. The 
company had not been too keen on the 
tripartite meeting and that problem too was 
resolved as no meeting could take place after 
the arrests. 

This triggered off a new wave of anger 
which spread throughout the city. The Hade 
Union Council called for an indennite 


hunger strike fmr 19 bei^ beaten, 
pushed into buses and carried away ewilwd 
stone throwii^ and numerous incidents all 
over the dty, the police and the government 
now emerged clearly as being on Ibico's side 
in the public eye. 

The government, it appears, is no longer 
interested in the industrid workers as vote- 
getters. The company hopes that workers 
will come back to wprk in driblets and the 
agiration will fizzle out and demoralise the 
workforce. In which case it would take 
anothff ten years for workos to reorganise 
and until then the company can have its own 
way. The workers are seething because they 
fed that the company.has us^ the govern¬ 
ment machinery to suppress them. All in all 
the Ibico workm’ stniwte had emerged as 
a Vdass struggle’ in the most classical sense 
of the term. 






leslHVra'Il^ as'm'uch 'if St- f^'erora'b^;^ 
ween April ^ August this yedr, 

It is no longer possible to go in for Ubeeif> 
imports of industrial raw materials, pariSi^! 
components and products to perk 
dustrial activity and boost industrial prodUfrl; 
tion on a broad front. The reliance on hid^^ 
import-intensive production capadties in tb^r. 
industrial sector, as also the so-catfed^^. 
modern services sector, to promote industrhd'' 
growth was, to begin with, a reckless pun-'t 
ble. It was bound sooner or later to come n 
up against the balance of payments problem / 
even as the country has been saddled with 
an unbearable foreign debt during the ' 
eighties. That the manufacturing sector 
recorded a negative growth rate in April and 
Mqr further emphasises this position. There ^ 
is. in addition, the demand barrier to reckon .' 
with in considering the decline in the case , 
of many industries, in particular the so- . ' 
called ’sunrise industries’ which overwhdin- - 


NEW DELHI 

Economy iii a Tail-Spin 

BM 

All the factors which have in the past helped to maintain price 
stability once agricultural production is normal have been 
currently made inoperative by the government's economic policies. 


THE much-touted claim of the ruling 
establishment, which have been attempted 
to be buttressed by foreign oertificates, has 
been that notwithstanding corruption, the 
weakening and emasculation of the demo¬ 
cratic order, coterie rule and so on, the Rajiv 
government deserves to be apidauded at least 
for giving a boost to economic growth and 
maintaining price stability. This claim too 
has suddenly come crashing down around 
the ruling establishment. That this should 
be happening during the election year is a 
most galling devdopment for the ruling 
coterie. The efficacy of management of of¬ 
ficial statistics and varnishing of reality is, 
after all, bound to be limited. Fhets finally 
do catch up^ When, thetefore, reports ap¬ 
peared thm there has been a sudden 
decdoation in the rate of growth of 
industrial prodnedon during the first quarter 
of the current financial year, the official 
establishment and its pubheto were in a 
spot The disiliusionment of the people with 
the performance of the government oh the 
economic front has then tended to be total 
when, at the same tirae^ inflationary 
pressures are tending to be rampant with 
sharp and suddoi' spurt hi the prices 
especially of items of mass consum^on. 

The lat^ statbtics show that the 
industrial growth rale came down in ^htR- 
May tUt year to 2.7 per cent compaied to 
123 per cent and 103 per cent in die cor¬ 
responding periode ^ 19N and 1987 rewee- 
tiv^. Smne In official cfadcs were at first 
apt td dismiss the dow^dom in the first two 
montts of the cunent financial yedr as a 


seasond phenomenon. But there were others 
who were puzzled by the Behaviour of the 
economy which was contrary to their tond 
hopes. The statistics for June too have been 
disconcerting. The fact to be reckoned with 
now is that the growth impulses in the 
economy stand exhausted. The absolute 
decline ^ 13 per cent in the revenue-earning 
traffic of the railways and die increase in pit- 
head stocks of coal by as much as 22.8 per 
cent in the first two nwntbs of 1989-90 !uve 
been seen to be ominous. 

Those who still expect economic activity 
to pick up ate in for a great dismipointment. 
The more perceptive eapms have warned, 
as the 40 distinguished economists meeting 
in Ddhi early in August did, that as a result 
of the economic, so^ and pditical policies 
pursued in the eighties, and mote markedly 
since the mid-eighties, die Indian economy 
is fireing a crisis. This opinion is now attrac¬ 
ting mudi greater attention. The decline in 
industrial production reconkd in the first 
quarter of 1^9-90 his feafures which are 
indeed portentous, la s|dte of the relatively 
easy availability of inffastructural support, 
eqiecially energy and ttaavott, production 
of fiertilfters and sterf feD sharply. This is at¬ 
tributed to restricted supjdy of phosphoric 
add in the case of fertiUsm and in sted to 
a swUdi fimn production of steel to that of 
|dg Im in ender to meet domestic demand 
whidt could not be met by imports. In both 
eases, the foreign cachange Grundi thus came 
in the way of optimal Q^sation of produc¬ 
tion capridtleL There b no HkeUliood at all 
that the positioii in this ietpmU[ffljMBEpn- 


ingly depend on imports but whose costs 5 - 
and prices tend constantly to rise with the > 
falling exchange rate of the rupee. 

The production of sugar declined between.. - 
January and March by 4.4 per cent and of., 
cotton cloth by 3.8 per cent. In addition. 39 
of the 108 engineering sectors recorded 
negative growth in this period. In all these ' 
cases, the upward pressure on prices hat ,• 
become manifest. But large-scale import of V 
it«na of mass consumption too is no longer '■ 
an easy option. The decision to import some . 
quantity of sugar as also foodgrains aauaUy 
eqioses the inability as well as unwillingness 
of the present government to regulate con- :i 
sumption and marketing of essential com- " 
modities in the domestic market No wonder, 
inflationary pressures are becoming strong 
in the wake of even a claimed 10 per cent 
growth in gross domestic product last year. 
They are likdy to get out of control when .. 
the growth rate of the economy levds down v 
to S per cent in the current year as it is ex- ; 
pected to in official circies, though, given the 
current trends in both the farm and the in- ' 
dustrial sectors, the actual growth rate may ’ I 
turn out to be even lower. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that even 
while buoyancy in the stock market may be 
contrived in favour of selected business in¬ 
terests enjoying official patronage, the in¬ 
vestment tempo in the private sector is 
slackening. The number of letters of intreit 
issued in May 1^ declined to 62 compaied 
to 84 in Mqr last year. The registration of .. 
units with tiie Directorate General of 
Thchnical Devtiopment declined from 92 to 
20 and the number of foreign collaboration 
apimwals from 67 to S3. At the same time; ; 
approvals of capital goods imports are 
reported to have gone down to RsM38croie . 
compared to Rs 243.63 crore in April-May 
last year. The slackening of the investment ; 
tempo in the private sector cannot be entirely . 
due to political-electoral uncertainties. The 
economic outlook is far from encouraging. ^ 
The access to imported caitital goo^ is ; 
becoming more more difficult and ?' 
fordgn caintal inflow directly or under erd- 
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<;<|mi«itimt in the private Minor hu therefore 
returned sluggish. So far as investment in the 
r. public sector is concerned, there are simply 
li. Bo resources available with the government. 
^The prime minister, on his part, is merrily 
; engaged in the inane activity of laying foun- 
tdation stones of large projects as part of his 
'.-election campaign. He and the coterie he 
heads do not seem to comprehend that he 
is making a laughing stock of himself and 
.:that even electorally this activity would be 
counter-productive. People know of many 
' foundation stones laid in the past in similar 
. 'circumstances which have just disappeared 
or stand as monuments to non-performance 


goii«mihent bits sou|^ ^ nijd« with ihaitu- 
facturers and traders fbr mgulaiing price and 
distribution of sugar are simply not working, 
in the market place. 

The position as it is emerging is indeed 
extraordinary. While there was no import of 
foodgrains in the drought year, plans have 
been finalised for rhe import of foodgrains 
as well as sugar thi.$ year The expected cut 
in the import of edible oils after the bumper 
harvests will not also materiaUse. The im¬ 
ports are supposed to repimish stocks of 
these commoitities and cxerdse a moderating 
influence on their prices. But procurement 
of the marketable surplus in whrat generated 
by successive bumper harvests has been 


''it6t'b^,’chen!|l>ni;'lir' 
have been had there been smind ccenbmie 
policiM and management. The reiponseof 
the industrial sector to the demand generated 
by the upswing in farm production has not 
been such as to augment the supplies of' 
wage goods. This has strengthened infla¬ 
tionary pressures in the economy and, more 
important, consumer prices tend to rise at 
a faster rate than whol^e prices. The result 
is that the position for the majority of the 
population, barring big business interests, 
traders, speculators, blackmoney operators 
and those fattening on corruption in the 
political and administrative machine, has 
greatly worsened. Profit margins not only 


Warning from RBI 

'The annual report of the Reserve Bank of 
. India has turned out to be a sombre docu- 
tnent and has added to the discomfiture of 
the ruling establishment. After taking note 
of the recovery of the economy after the 
! drought year of 1987-88 and the growth rate 
- of 10 per cent recorded in 1988-89, largely 
. because of the bountiful rains, the report has 
drawn attention to the excessive expansion 
of liquidity at around 17 per cent per an- 
'• num in the past four years, the yawning 
fiscal deficit, the inflation rate of 9 per cent 
' and the grim balance of payments position. 

; The country's monetary authority has, 
therefore^ called for a sui»tantial reduction 
; in the revenue defidt of the government and 
effisetive regulation of money supply. These 
me imperatives for stability and orderly 
« growth as well as easing of the balance of 
1 ; payments position. But the government is 
. limply in no position to go by these policy 
prescriptions. Extravagant spending and 
reckless imports to satisfy elitist demand 
together with foilure to boost domestic sav¬ 
ings and mobilise them for investment ac- 
cording to a socially meaningful and 
; economically rational order of priorities 
' have brought about a situation where, let 
; alone social equity, even the growth pro¬ 
spects for the economy stand thwarted. 

' The situation developing on the prices 
. ; front seems to be particularly grim. For the 
prime minister to have ordered that 
' availability of essential commodities such as 
rice^ wheat, sugar and edible mis be ensured 
and that the rise in thdr prices checked only 
shows that he has no due as to how to de^ 
with the problem.'nw minister for food and 
dvil supplies, Sukh Ram. rushed to a press 
conference reportedly on the orders of the 
inrlme ministei; and announced a graerous 
. increase in the quantity of sugar to be 
. released for the festival season. Tlie 
anuianoe was based Ml plans to effect some 
quidc imports, the extremely tight balance 
of payments position notwitlutanding. Sukh 
;; Ram has been making similai announce- 
i mtats in recent wedcs and months about 
.'. sugar as alsa earliei, edible oils and 
foodgrains. But this energetic vocal activity 
' has failed to make such impression on the 
' amilabilRy and prices of essential com- 
j modities in the market and give rdief to the 


deliberately lax. In the case of edible oils, 
their production and marketing were attemp¬ 
ted to be boosted by offering what arc calM 
incentive prices, but the import-substituting 
effort of the technology mission on oilseeds 
has failed to yield the desired results. The 
rising price and import of sugar is, of course, 
a scandal by itself. It indeed can become a 
case study of the public authority becom¬ 
ing less and less able and willing to exercise 
meaningfiil control on the working of the 
economy. This position has arisen because 
of the reluctance to face up to the surplus 
farmers and private traders who have been 
allowed, indeed encouraged, to collude and 
corner the farm commodity markets to not 
only mulct the consumer but also gravely 
strain an already weak balance of payments 
position. The Rajiv government is making 
a shambles of the economy in the midst of 
its de.sperate anxiety to retain power. 

The government was till recently taking 
a smug view of things. It used to be claimed 
that there was nothing much to worry about 
since the rate of inflation would be “quite 
manageable" because of bumper crops and 
buoyant industrial production. But after the 
drought passed and the harvests have been 
good, thm has been no let up in the pressure 
on prices. 

Damage caused by Economic Policies 

All the factors which might help to main¬ 
tain relative price stability, if farm produc¬ 
tion is normal, have ceased to operate under 
the present poUcy-politicsl dispensation. The 
adverse impact of reckless deficit financing 
can no longer be absorbed without disturb¬ 
ing price stability. A tight balance of pay¬ 
ment position adds to the problem. Foreign 
exchange resourcg(jcannot be deployed for 
imports for cunem consumption to hold the 
price line. Stocks of foodgrains and other 
frum commodities in the hands of the pidriic 
authorities have been depleted and canntM 
provide aq efiTective cushion agdnst 
pressures on market prices of foodgrains, 
other farm emnmodities and wage goods 
generaUy. The insistent elitist demand for 
resources which has been .mindlessly en¬ 
couraged by official fiscal and monetary 
polides is skewing the consumption, produc¬ 
tion and income distribution at well as 
disturbing price stabiUtyL The rteflationaty 


of producers but also of traders have been 
altiwed to swell in the framework of official 
economic policies of liberalisation and 
profit-maximisation. 

The consumption oriented economic 
policy has at the same time resulted in failure 
to husband available resources and use them 
optimally. The need to minimise the burden 
of subsidies and non-development, non¬ 
productive expenditure in order to husband 
resources for planned development has not 
been given due attention. The position has 
been aggravated by the piling up of the 
external and internal drirts which have to be 
serviced and which heavily deplete resources 
available for development and mass welfare 
These and many other acts of commission 
and omission on the part of the government 
did not rock the boat too violently in the 
drought year 1987-88 because of a large 
stockpile of foodgrains, an upswing in the 
production in the country of crude oil from 
discovered reserves and a sizeable reserve in 
foreign exchange. But this comfortable posi¬ 
tion could not have lasted for long. The state 
of the economy, for want of growth in the 
productive sectors and with the services sec¬ 
tor growing at a faster pace, only created 
illusions of stability and a new lugher growth 
path. The character and composition of 
growth has been such that the upper and 
middle classes have pre-empted available 
resources in the economy more and more for 
the satisfaction of their elitist consumption 
demands and depriving the mass of the 
peo|de of essential consumption goods at af¬ 
fordable prices. Extravagant spending of 
available resources is leading to inflationary 
pressures becoming uiunuiageable There is 
need to curb elitist demands on available 
resources and step iq> investment to augment 
essential supplies in the economy. It is 
necessary to curb wasteful expenditure of all 
kinds. Including on military build-up of the 
type undertaken in recent years in a vain 
effort to assert regional hegmony and seek 
intertMtional recognition on that basis. The 
Rajiv government may make a lot of 
populist noises but is not aMe to adopt and 
pursue polidas wUch are socially and 
ecomHtiically rrievant. The people suffering 
from stagflation and deprivation, have to 
find, in flris election year, an alterimtive 
aligwent of political forces which will be 
responsive to thdr needs. 
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and I^mdctacy 


The NaxaUte movement in Bastar may be located in the kind of 
deveJopmatt process that the region has witnessed. The 
concluding part of a report on Bastar by the Madhya Pradesh 
unit of the People’s Union for Civil Liberties, the first part of 
which was published in the preceding issue. 


land but scope to improve it wMdi is dosed' 
by the ftHrett poticy and inigation poSief. 
[ndibtedness icsults. Some of the commer¬ 
cial banks attach their property. A study of 
Kondagaon, in 1976-81, established that of 
the 499 farmers who received loans from the 
Land Mortgage Bank. 476 people lost their 
cattle or land because of their inability to 
pay back. In the case of co-operative banka, 
the government took a decision in 1981 
annulling all the loans taken prior to 1971. 


ADIVASI LIFE: IN DUE SEASON AND OUT 

THE depletion of forests and their degrada¬ 
tion informs every aspect of the life and liv¬ 
ing 6f the adivasis of Bastar. The land which 
they can cultivate has gradually shrunk as 
more and more forests have come under state 
control in some form or the other. With a 
few exceptions in some pockets of north 
Bastar, the life of adivasis here is segmented 
into three seasons: the agricultural season, 
the wage work season and the minor forest 
produce (MFP) season. 

From the advent of the monsoon in June 
till October people engage in cultivation. 
They cultivate land officially recognised as 
land under cultivation and for which they 
have pattas. They also cultivate land for 
which they have no pattas and which is 
otherwise notiHed as forests in the records. 
In Kakerlanka (population 8(X), tahsil Konta, 
P S Jagargunda), our enquiries suggest that 
about 300-400 acres of land is under cultiva 
tion. But the census list^ only 7 acres under 
cultivation and all the rest of the 600 acres 
are listed under forests. In Karkeli, from the 
accounts of the villagers, it appears that 
about 6(X) acres are under-cultivation. But 
again the census lists only 330 acres under 
cultivation. In Bhattugudem not more than 
Fifty per cent have pattas for the land they 
cultivate 

The gamut ot governmental programmes 
do not always take hard realities into con¬ 
sideration, leading sometimes to farcical 
consequences. The government approach to 
the welfare of the people in Bastar is 
multifaceted. The programmes launched 
include general national level programmes 
such as the Community'Development Pro¬ 
gramme (CDP), Community Area Develop¬ 
ment Programme (CADP), Whole Village 
Development Programme (WVDP), 
Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP), 
Hill Area Development Programme 
(HADP), Intensive Rural Devdopment Pro¬ 
gramme (IRDP), etc. Some of them, in the 
Bastar context, such as HADP in Abhu- 
jhmar and WVAD in south Bastar, eneedve- 
ly become tribal wdfare programmes. In ad¬ 
dition there are programmes exclusively 
focused on tribdT welfare. Notable among 
them are theUibal Area Development Pro¬ 
gramme fTADP) and th e Int ensive TKbal 
DcN«loinient prdgiBmine (ITDP) that covets 
seven blocks in Bastar. Besides there is a 
Bastar Devdopment Authority and a 
Abhnpmiar Devdopiiient ^ithority 
whldi came into existence in 1980. For the 
pttipoiee of indusion in the Sswenth Plan, 


a separate Bastar Plan was also prepared. 
These programmes coupled with other nor¬ 
mal activities focus on creating infrastruc¬ 
tural services and improving the living stan¬ 
dards of the people 

According to the latest available data, only 
19 per cent of the 3400 villages are electri¬ 
fied. Recently in some of the villages solar 
lamps were set up. None of the four lamps 
in Karkeli ever worked, although m Fai- 
sagarh five of the nine lamps did woik for 
a while. These lamps are a source of amuse¬ 
ment to the villagers There are 5032 primary 
schools. 796 middle schools and 104 high 
schools in the district. In all of the eight 
schools we visited there are no teachers, in 
some of them the villagers have not seen the 
teacher for moie than two years* The only 
exceptions are the few Ashram schools run 
by a Sarvodaya Trust, with the help of the 
government There are 6 hospitals, 33 
primary health centres and 80 sub-centres 
There is just one dispensary pei 25,000 per¬ 
sons, on an average. Again, except in one 
case, we found that the medical workers are 
not making their appearance. In one of the 
villages the Chkitftwala (postman) also 
doubles as dawaiwala (medical worker) by- 
getting medicines from the tahsiis or nearby 
market centres* 

The other types of governmental pro¬ 
grammes focus on the economic life of the 
people. These programmes do not assign 
sufficient importance to land and a<tri- 
culture. A particularly ignored a.spect is 
irrigation. As the villagers in Bodhghat area 
put It Sarkar bijlee sarkar hat, Sinckayi 
sarkar nahi (This government is electricity 
government, not iirigation government). The 
hydel projects are an adequate testimony to 
that, '^ks, the main source of water are the 
most neglected. The IRDP along with 
others, was based on the wdl known divi¬ 
sions between rich, middle, small, marginal 
and landless farmers. But no one cared to 
notice the irrelevance of such a premise in 
most of the small villages in the interior of 
the forests, and the programmes f(ll flat. 

Under the umbrella of IRDP, rural co¬ 
operative banks, land mortgage banks 
(financed by the World Bank) and branches 
of various nationalised banks give loans to 
farmers for ‘imptovonent of land’. There are 
ffl lfogMtwir ISO branches of different kinds 
of now swamping Bastar. l.akhs of 
rupees ol credit is given every year. The 
government’s part of the expenditure alone 
came to Rs 5.74 crore last year. But the im¬ 
mediate need is not credit to improve their 


In the following 18 years the arrears have 
again accumulated. In fact, as the chief of 
the Distnct Rural T5evelopment Agency 
summed up, the peasants simply have ‘no 
capacity to absorb all the credit that is bd^ 
pumped’. Where else it is going and what its 
implications are to the politics and admiius- 
tration of the district is a moot point. The 
point about these programmes is not that 
they generate corruption, which they d«^ but 
that they generate poverty and landlessness. 

From the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled THbes (Annexure III), 
to the local politicians and lower ranking 
policemen, everyone suggests that this ex¬ 
plains the social o, igin of the Naxalite move¬ 
ment in Bastar. The Naxalitcs provide them 
support to cultivate the pattaless lands, 
otherwise notified as forests and even 
organise them to encroach upon forests and 
bring more land under cultivation. Last year; 
in the harvestmg season, it was reported that 
in the Famed range alone, they brought 40 
acres of forest under cultivation. Their front 
organisation Adivasi Kisan Mazdoor 
Sanghathan (ARMS) raised the issue of 
tanks repeatedly in all its memorandums, 
delegations, pamphlets and bandh calls. 

In the winter season, October to March, 
the people go for wage woik in commercial 
forestry operations, roads, bridges and other 
construction works. A part of the IRDP ttiat 
relates to the National Rural Employment 
Scheme (NREP) deals with this kind of 
work Here the role ot forest or labour con¬ 
tractors is notorious. Near Mallebagh. on the 
road fiomOomapal to Bijapur, a bridge has 
been under construction on the Ihlperu rivet 
for the last five years. Last year AKMS at¬ 
tempted to organise the labourers for an In¬ 
crease in wages. These labourers struck work 
for a few days. According to the police, the 
Naxalite dalam (armed squad) also burnt the 
trucks of the PWD contractor. Eventually 
the wages were raised from Rs 9 to Rs 13 
a day. When we visited, we found two kinds 
of labourers. First ate those who are settled 
just next to the river. There are about ten 
families which came from far off places and 
work round the year. During the winter 
season, adivasi labourers from nearby 
villages join them. Many of them settled 
here are being paid Rs 14 per day while 
women get Rs 12. But men from the nearby 
villages receive Rs 10 The official wage rate 
for all categories and for both sexes is Rs 17 
per day. Last yeai (1988-89), the government 
spent Rs 3 crore on its Rural Development 
Scheme. In addition there are a host of 
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^ilqiiiar ^pamme$ Which focos oiiLOTatii^ 

'fil^oymeiit in this season. 

. The sununer season, March to June; is the 
teaison of minor forest produce. Jt must be 
fioted that the adivasis collect some or the 
other produce from the forest throughout 
the year. Mahua, imii, ham, chiraunji, fibres 
and creepers are collected year luund. Some 
Pf it is collected from the reserved forest 
from where collection is prohibited. Heavy 
lines are levied on them. In fact, as in the 
case of cultivation of land nouiicd as forests, 

;thesc kinds of acts prohib ited by law do not 
actually prevent people from • ui 

them, instead the law becomes »■< Mistru 
flient of corruption, harassment and m- 
jiRddatiori for the forest officials. Aixordiiig 
to the THbal Study Team, initiated under the 
llM>rld Bank’s Pine Prbject, over 70 per cent 
of the forest produce thus collected is for 
Wf consumption. The rest of it goes to the 
weekly ma^to and is bartered off at absurd 
rates like 20 kg of mahua for 1 kg of rice 
or 6,kg of it for half a kilogram of salt. It 
is only in the case of tamarind that they ex¬ 
change at a decent ’price'. The gorernment's 
own mobile ration vans are also involved in 
supplying them their daily needs. But (hen 
they demand cash. However, the organ!:>cd 
tra^ in minor forest produce is :'.iure im¬ 
portant than the collection for self¬ 
consumption or cxch-inge at local markets. 

Dmdu leaf of cource s the most important 
among them. 

Ikndu leaf collection in Madhya Pradesh 
Is a political issue at both ends of the long 
chain of trade. In Bastar, the Naxalites, in 
tunc with their strategy in the neighbouring 
forests of Iblangana and Gadchiroti have 
taken up the wage question. For over two 
decades the wages remained at 3 paise to 8 
paise per gaddi (a bundle of SO leaves). From 
about 1982 it has risen dramatically to 30 
paise in 1988, while the rate of rest of the 
state remained at 8 paise. Since the contrac¬ 
tors cannot afford any strike in the short 
duration collection period (six weekly), they 
concede the demand and buy peace. It is 
sriddy believed that the Naxalites also take 
money in large amounts from the tendu leaf 
contractors to flnance their activities. 

The entire tendu scene changed this yeai 
with political intervention from above. 

Former chief minister Arjun Singh announc¬ 
ed a co-operativisation of the trade and 
banded over collection to tribal co¬ 
operatives. This decision irked the tendu- 
b^i lobby, whose power in MP politics is 
legendary. One section of it supports the 
BJP. At Irat four Congre$s(T) district leaders, 
five MPs including one in Bastar and two 
ministers in the present cabinet are 
acknowledged to be associated with the 
tendu-bcedi business. One of them even 
owns a newspaper. It is bcteived that the lob¬ 
by played an important role in dethroning 
Arjun Singh. After some dilly-dallying the 
Motilai Vohra cabinet went along with his 
'policy. The wage was uniformly fixed at 15 
paise per gaddi. More than 4,(XX) co¬ 
operatives were formed almost overnight. 

^8 Economk and Politicat ^X^kiy OctObm'^T^ t9!|i 


raBLfC NOTICE 


It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that fhe Gansa Construe- 
Won limited proposes to make an application to the Central Government in the 
Department of Company Affairs. New Delhi, under sub-section (2) of section 22 
of the MRTP Act. 1969, for appioval to the establishment of a new unit. Brief par- 
'.ic-.iars or the oroposal are as under. 


1 Name and address of rtie applicant 


V Ct!!.stfucrure of the applicant 
•jr3ar'isation 

3 Management structure of rhe 
applicant organisation 


Proposal relating to the establish 
ment of a new unit 


b Location of the new unit 


The Gansa Construction limited, 

Construction House, Walchand 
Hirachand Marg, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 400 03B. 

Authorised -. Rs. 1 Crore 

Issued, Subscribed and 

Paid-up Capital ; Rs. 2 lakhs 

Shri Ajit Guiabchand, Chairman 
b) Shri DM Savur 
C) Shri A.N.N. Swami 

d) Shn Shiiish Patel 

e) Shn Rajas R. Doshi 

f) Shn RD Keikar 

. The Company proposes to establish 
a new unit for industrialised system 
of building construction and 
manufacturing of prefabricated 
buildirjg components under The 
Ganga Construction Limited 

Uran Village of Raigad District in the 
State of Maharashtra 
Particulars Amount 

_ (Rs. in lakhs) 

Promoters contribution 60 

Foreign participai.yn 240 

Public Issue 300 


7. In case the proposal relates to the 
production, storage, supply, distribu¬ 
tion, marketing or control of any 
goods/articles indicate; 

a) Name of goods 

b) Proposed licensed capacity 

c) Estimated annual turnover 

8. Proposal relating to the provision 
of services 

9 Cost of tfi^project 
10. Scheme of finance 


Prefabricated concrete building 
materials 

1,30,000 Metric Tonnes per annum 
Rs. 19.50 Crores per annum 

Not applicable 


Total Rs. 1610 lakhs 

Equity capital and loans from 
financial institutions; Rs. 1610 lakhs 


Any person iiiterested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate 
to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs,'Government of India, Shastri 
Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, 
intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Dated this 4th day of October, 1989 


For The (ianga Construction Limited 
Sd/- 

D.M. SAVUR 
(DIRECTOR) . 




Vib.|jmiHsi|sd f^fiMke tm! «d]ccd{>n a iik~ 
in BAstan (fae Naxalites fave a boycott 
to press for increasing the rate ftom 15 paise 
to the last year’s rate of 30 paise. They 
reportedly threatened all the adivasi sarpan- 
cbes and upsarpanches who were appointed 
' ^ members of the newly formed co¬ 
operatives. All the members of all the co¬ 
operatises in South Basur resigned just 
before the season began. The government 
mobilised hundreds of officials and jeeps, 
and injected 27 additional companies of the 
Special Armed Force (SAP). The achieve¬ 
ment lies 40 per cent less than the target, 
mainly because of the fall in South Bastar. 
The collector in his interview claimed that 
the collection in South Basiar was 60 per 
cent less than the target, but the chief con¬ 
servator of forests said that it was a ‘hun¬ 
dred per cent failure'. In all this the adivasis 
suffered. The tendu leaf contribute more 
than a third of their meagre annual income. 

Thi.s then is the cycle of their lues every 
year. It ends with the famous seed festival 
(variously called Bijjum paiidum Vijju 
Pandi, Itianam Panduga) just before the 
onset of the monsoon when the agricultural 
scasson begins. 

Altogether their own production of rice, 
kodo, kutki and other millets sustains them 
for three to six months in a year depending 
,on the area and the rainfall. The nutrient 
content is very low. In addition they also 
brew their own liquor. According to some 
sample surveys, on an average Bastar men 
consume 1.5 litres, women consume I litre 
and children consume 0.5 litre every day. 
Some of the adiva.sis also go hunting, 
especially in .summer. Our own informal en¬ 
quiries and government sponsored sample 
surveys indicate that the winter wage work 
season contributes least to their annual in¬ 
come. Ironically this is the season that is the 
focus ot many^of the employment genera¬ 
tion programmes. The rest of the income is 
almost equally divided between the 
harvesting season and the MFF season. 
Their per capita average annual income is 
estimated to be Rs 450 in sharp coiurast to 
the national average of Rs 770. 

The monotonous cycle of..seasons in 
adivasi lives is incarcerated, like their 
technology, culture and jurisprudence in the 
process of development and degradation, 
leading now to violent social tensions. 

State and Social T i-nsio.ns 

It was in the context of this kind of 
development process that the Naxalite move- 
nent took root in Bastar, since about the 
early eighties. The Naxalites, in the words 
of the superintendent of police. Bastar, have 
‘no problems of as.similation since they 
themselves are tribats’. Their concerns have 
been not only land and wages, but also 
health and education amongst the adivasis. 
According lO the police, at the time of her 
death Rajakka was carrying, apart from a 
guiLand 'extcBAik^tdastiiie'. groUiag piastk; 


^steki^jtrt'and a few cih*^' 


_ 

The group that operates iwm is known as 
the Communist Party of India, Marxist- 
Leninst, People’s War Group (CPI M-L, 
PWO). Their main front organisation is 
Adivasi Kisan Ma/door Sanghathan 
(AKMS). In addition the group also has a 
number ol armed squads {dtilanu): Ctirreru 
police esiimaies put (lie total number of 
Naxalites in the.se dalaiiis ai 170, including 
35 women. They reportedly possess 
sophisiicuied weapons like AK-47 lifies. In 
the initial years the .AKMS .systematically 
took up issues that relate to all the three 
working seasons ot the people, referred to 
above. It apfieurs to us that, unlike the 
dalams, the AKMS adopts only normal legal 
forms of uciiviucs. In the last four years the 
Sanghathan has organised at least six ma.ior 
demonstrations and delegations. In .Inly, 
I9K8 when the Sanghathan announced a ma¬ 
jor tahsil leyel demonstration at Bijapur, 
police were deployed in large scale all around 
the place, (liiable to take out the proccs.sion. 
the .AKMb posted its mcnuit.indum to the 
talisildar. But the Naxalites or thcii dalams 
have been involved in a number of incidents 
of violence. Accoiding to the records of the 
districi police, ihev are held responsible for 
twelve major incidcniv of arm.s snatching in 
which 17 guns weic snatched. Similarly they 
are held responsible lor the burning of at 
least 12 trucks and two buses in the last two 
years. In addition they have reportedly been 
involved in scotes of incidents of beating up 
the forest officials. Finally they are held 
responsible for seven instances of murder in 
which suspected police informers or alleg¬ 
ed notorious*village middlemen were an¬ 
nihilated. In a widely reported incident. 
Dubba Kanhayya, alleged black marketeer, 
usurper of land and suspected police in¬ 
former was killed in a gruesome manner in 
hi.s village Sankanpalli near Bhiypalpaiiiani, 
Bijapur tahsil on August 7, 198.*l. 


Incidents of this kind, coupled with other 
instances of acts of violence invited respon¬ 
sive measures by the government. In 1981, 
for the first time, three companies of the 
27th battalion of the MP Special Armed 
Force (SAF) were deployed in Bastar. I..aicr. 
in 1983, a special Basiar battalion wav 
created. Call^ the 30th battalion, the en¬ 
tire force is now in Bastar. In addition, live 
companies of the 31st battalion have also 
bccnmobih-ed. I'rc'cmly, II eompaniescon- 
.sisting of abo.,i 14(X) armed policemen are 
deployed in liic JiMiict. They are stationed, 
in addition to mam centres like Jagdalpur, 
Bijapur and Kiitru, in some of the village 
camps. The latter keep shifting from village 
to village periodically, depending upon the 
police asscssinciii of the situation. The 
, strength of the civil police also has increas- 
~ ed from about a thousand in 1981 to almost 
two thou.sand now. In Feburary this year, a 
new police district for South Bastar with 
headquarters at Dantewada was created. To 
the existing II police stations, nine more 
were added. Alcogeiber there are 42 police 


in South Basiar. 

There have been a number of instances of 
exchange of fire between patrolling SAF par- 
lies and the daianis. In the period 1981-85,. 
seven such incidents took place. But since 
1985 as many as 30 such incidents have taken 
place. In five of them, one civil constable^ . . 
one police drivei and three SAF jawans have - .j 
been killed. Independently five SAF jawans .' 
were killed by their fellow jawans in some 
Itacas in their camps. In one such instance ' 
that took place in Kutru camp, a major cen- 
iic where about 100 men arc stationed, a 
lavvan Rhagavaii Bhatham was reportedly 
killetl by a fellow jawan on April 29. But our 
investigation suggests the possibility that he 
was killed during an aborted attempt by the 
dalams to raid the camp. The incident, we ‘ 
understand from S.AF sources, was suppres- 
.scd. Hence there is a strong possibility that 
the official figure of five policemen killed 
may be an underestimate. On the other side; 
in similar exchanges of fire, five Naxalites 
were killed. In one incident that took place 
near Ciorkha, Konta, on July 21, 1987, 
l^)dlyanl Yerranna was killed. The people 
say that two more, both of whom were 
adivasis were also killed. But the DIG police 
denies it. In the Mukabcih incident already 
referred to Kajakka was killed. Her body w«is 
kept in a thatched hut outside for a day. 
I’ost-niDrtcm was conducted there itself and 
she was cremated on the spot. The latest en¬ 
counter took place just a week before our 
visit, on June ? in Kaiskal forest, Narayan- 
pur. Two people were killed. In addition six 
oihcis lost their lives in other circumstances. 

Of the total thirteen who died, six were 
adivasis. 

The government has launched scores of 
eases in eonneciion with the Naxalite move¬ 
ment The noioruius 'lerrorist and Disrup¬ 
tive Aciivuics (l■’le^elllion) Act (TADA) came 
into efieci in Ml’ in December. 1985, A 
designated eoiiit at Kaipur was assigned to 
Bastai along with four other districts of the 
Chhittisgarh region. In July 1986 the first 
TADA arrest took place in Basiar. Later in 
March 1987, Rajanna, who was believed to 
be the main leader of the movement was ar¬ 
rested. (Subsequent to out visit Rajanna, 
along vvith two other prisoners, escaped 
fiom Jagdalpur jail.) Among the 110 TADA 
accused 111 Bastar, about 1(X) are adivasis, fif¬ 
ty five of them in the dacoity case of Chin- 
lalnar. Altogether there are 300 accused in 
various cases, of which 250 are adivasis. The 
experience of these adivasis with the le^l 
sy-siem is heart-rending. In many of the link 
courts, where the magistrates come from' 
Jagdalpur and hold sittings once a month, 
they do not really have sympathetic lawyers. 

In vases like l AOA it is not easy to get baiL 
But even if they are granted bail, they are 
usually unable to provide sureities. Ironical¬ 
ly. the surety demanded is patta, the lack of 
which has perhaps driven them to the path 
of struggle. So they remain in jail for 
monilis or even years. One of them, Tellam 
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pv the 55 accused in the Chintetnar case ate 
fitiU in jail, even though some of them were 
{-igiaiited bail. 

'' The judicial administration in Bastar is 
somewhat peculiar. The TADA prisoners, 
Svtao were origin^ly kept in Raipur jail were 
later transferred to Jagdalpur when a 
separate designated court was created for 
Bastar in March 1988. But the judge 
transferred them back on the grounds that 
the earlier case did not come under his 
jurisdiction. Then the Raipur judge transfer¬ 
red them back on the grounds that Bastar 
cases do not come under his jurisdiction. 


'wem 

til finally they were asslglMid tO 'thecoiiut It 
Jagdalpur. The trial is yet to start in any of 
these cases. The adivasis are shuttled from 
jail to jail, court to court, and make tong 
journeys, somtiimes on foot (a distance of 
150 km), for every adjournment. Just about 
the only redeeming freture is that in almost 
all cases the adivasi panchqmts have adopted 
them. In Karkeli we found that every 
household contributes to the legal expenses 
of the five accused. This is also the case in 
Kakerlanka and Sagumetta. But the real pro* 
blem for the adivasis is not the legal pro¬ 
ceedings but the illegal activities of the 




' of'ihMd' 'poheg 

villages has changed the envhmimM eba- 
pletely. In the villagM where th^r camp they 
take away the food, apedaQr chfcfcen and 
goats, force the villagers to cook Ibr ftee for 
them, and compete fw the 'meagre drhifciiig 
water which is available. Thus the ompf , 
subsidised by the villagers, are a burden to 
the peotde In the last four yean at least fbr- 
ty villages of South Bastar hare seen such 
camps at one time or another. In addition 
to the stationary camps, there are also 
mobile patrolling parties which make regular 
rounds. 



Settle Your 
INCOME TAX/ 
WEALTH TAX 
CASES 

Avoid time consuming and costly litigation. Enjoy 
finality In your tax assessments. 

Save yourself from 

Penalties and Prosecution under income-tax and wealth tax 
acts. 

Prosecution under the Indian Penal Code. 

Prosecution under any other central act. 

All these benefits are yours 
If you file settlement applications 

Before the income tax department has established or is likely 
to establish concealment or fraud. 

Applications may be filed before the benches of the income 
tax/ wealth tax settlement commission at Delhi, Bombay. 
Calcutta and Madras. 

Settlement application should be filed only Ih 

(a) Additional income tax payable on income disclosed is 
more than Rs. 50.000/- 

(b) The tax returns for the years concerned have been filed 

(c) In case of search and seizure more than 120 days have 
elapsed after the date of seizure. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

Directorate of Income Tax 
(RSP 8^ Public Relations) 

New Delhi 
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ly cm fbctt Oireugh the itoOte 


Idt didlii ia Ok middle of term and never 
letumcd. Almost thirty<eeven years later, the 
adivasi representatives of Ba^ appear to 
be doing well. One of them is even associated 


to the neaitty centm or meekly market 
places.''They (espedaly momen) go to the 
forests to c^ect fuehrood and other pro* 
dace, and to fetch water. But Uw atmcMphere 
of terrc» that now prevails in the region has 
effectively closed or restricted such 
movement. 

Every time a major activity of the AKMS 
(like a bandh call) or of the Naxalites (like 
an instance of violence referred to ab^) 
takes place armed police conduct massive 
and frightening raids in the villages all 
around. This May, after the exchange of (ire 
in Kakerlanka vfhich eventually resulted in 
the death of the jeep driver, the police took 
three youths and buried them neck deep in 
the fields. After such violence the people^ 
especially men, are taken to police station. 
There the civil police take over. The police 
have their own way of administering justice, 
but it appears to be rather ‘more advanced’ 
hang the adivasis’ own system. They may has 
the adivasis upside down from the ceiling, 
or subject them to the infamous roller treat¬ 
ment and beat them up for days together. 
Some of the detained people may be releas¬ 
ed after the elders from the panchayat or the 
family members come and pay them large 
amounts of bribe: Eventually some of them 
may be sent (o jail. 

It is difficult to estimate how many 
villages have been raided in such a matmer 
in the last four years. Our estimate is that 
approximately M villages suffered raids of 
this kind in South Bastar in the poiod 1985 
to May 1989. The largest numto of them 
took place in Jagargunda. Kutru, Bijapur 
and Itonta police station areas. Even more 
difficult to estintate is the number of peo¬ 
ple who have been subjected to illegal deten¬ 
tion. In five of the villages that we visited,' 
for every twenty persons who were illegally 
detained an average of only one was book¬ 
ed under one or another case And present¬ 
ly there are about 300 accused in different 
cases. The objective of this massive violence 
seems to be to generally terrorise the 
adivasis. According to their own accounts, 
many people suggest that they are being 
punishixi for giving food and shelter to the 
Naxalites. TIk ostensible purpose of the 
more sustained interrogations is to find the 
whereabouu of dadalog or annas, as the 
Naxalites are called. 

IMAGE AND REALmft A CONCLUSION 

In 19S2, in the first general elections, an 
adivasi Mochdii Kom won the paiiiament 
seat with the hdp of his former ruler Rgja 
Pnvir Chandra Bhaitj Dea But soon he was 
Ikd up of Uvbig in DdU. Among other 
things he ccnooplained of lack of inoney and 
lesouiues to Bw a decent life in D^l Much 
later it was disclosed that his posonal assis¬ 
tant assigned by the fovemment cheated him 
of the aDowances and perks that were due 


with the high profile tendu trade. Yet, we 
found that in atleast one village no one has 
as yet exercised franchise in any of the ten 
assembly elections and eight parUament elec¬ 
tions hdd since 1952 in Madhya Pradesh. 
Meanwhile Pmvir Chandra Bhanj Deo 
himself became a source of recurring ten¬ 
sions for the government. His assertion of 
authority, coupled with revivalist tendencies 
created a number of problenu. The maverick 
forced a confrontation between his subjects 
and the government. Eventually he was kill¬ 
ed in his own palace; in police firing in 1966. 
Along with him marty a^vasis were also kill¬ 
ed. Later Baba Bihari Das. known as 
Kanthiwala Baba, came to prominence in 
Baster. He gained such a large following 
among the adivasis that a well known chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh was even 
reported to have forged an alliance with him. 
But during the emergency (1975-77). the 
Baba was detained under the Maintenance 
of internal Security Act(MISA). Later, after 
his rdease his activities flourish^ again, this 
time with the help of a different set of politi¬ 
cians. In 1983 he was extemed from the 
district to which he never seemed to have 
returned. But his influence continued. His 
followers were allegedly involved in the bur¬ 
ning of the pines in the \ift)rid Bank project. 

Meanwhile other political parties also 
gained prominence in the district. Notable 
among them were the CPI and BJP. The 
former even won an election from 
Damewada assembly constituency which 
earlier had always voted for the Congress. 
That particular leader of CPI has now join¬ 
ed Congress! 1). Presently out of eleven con¬ 
stituencies in ^e district, one is held by BJP 
while all the rest are held by the ruling par¬ 
ty. In this situation entered the Naxalites. In 
a sense, the political fortunes of Baster are 
intrinsi^y linked with its development pro¬ 
cess. The adivasis own democratic aspira¬ 
tions have never been given the place that 
is due to them, just as they had no role in 
the evolution of a ‘development’ that is 
thrust upon them. From Bailadila to 
Bodhghot no effort was made to involve 
them in the process. On the contrary it clos¬ 
ed some cf the available options of surWval 
for them. Thus, it only strengthened their 
traditional practices and the associated cults. 
Each time a new project, a new technology 
or a new law made an entry into their lot, 
theb own system became more oppressive. 
As symbols of progress became sources of 
superstitions, rajas and babas flourished. 

The permanent state of transition feeds 
the roiiuuitic images in which adivasis are 
often petcieved. Tb outsiders it appears that 
the adivasis are in perfect harmony with 
nature But hard latwur in adverse terrain 
is no harmony. Cruel poverty has no 
romanoe in it. Altematdy, these adivasis and 


for condescending and patriari:hifd attihiti^':; 
of the ruling elite To them the adiva«<atfei^ v 
innocents in need of enlighterunent from 
benevolent establishment. But in fact 
are inteliigent beings with tremendous for¬ 
titude who survive the difficult geo-7| 
economic terrain. And that is perhaps thef 
reason why any form of political con-'^ 
sciousness among them is treated with sucl): 
brutal savagery by hitherto enlightened peo^) 
pie Any attempt to understand democratic: 
issues of adivasis most consciously attempt 
to transcend these inherited images and the . 
underlying attitudes. The problems of 
democracy are inalienable from those of. 
development. 

We have met representatives of almost all. 
of the political parties, in addition to leading 
adocate and journalists. All of them are of 
Che view that the Naxalite movement is. 
essentially a socio-economic problem. The ., 
failure of development programmes, ex¬ 
ploitation by middle-men and contractors, 
and corruption among the ofTicials are the 
most commonly died causes. Some of them..- 
even acknowledged the failure of the 
political parties to effectively champion the 
cause of the adivasis. In a similar manner, 
Arvind Netam, sitting MP and former 
member of the central cabinet, in a much 
publicised interview suggested that Bastar 
should be bought under the Sutth Schedule 
of the Constitution, on the lines of North 
Eastern states, to solve the Naxalite problem. 

The district collector, somewhat excep-. 
tional compared to all the others we met, 
however maintained that the Naxalite pro¬ 
blem essentially a ‘Morena problem’, a 
reference to the chronic dacoity problems of 
the Chambal ravines. But again the superin¬ 
tendent of police (Baster) suggested that It 
is essentially a socio-economic problem. The 
coitunandant of the Bastar battalion more 
succinctly said that ‘our battalion was rais¬ 
ed to solve a problem that it can not solved. 
Perhaps in that sense thae is a near 
unanimity that the Naxalite movement is 
rooted in the sodai and economic problems 
of Bastar and its people, kbt just about the 
only thing that is happening in Bastar is the 
increase in police force and their violence 
against unarmed dtizens. Ibday policemen 
have become more lawless than even the 
NaxalitesI And now, the govenunent has 
taken a dedsion to make ptrfice part of the 
coordination committee meetings on tribal 
welfare and development. Even the mobile 
fair price trucks, the irregular and oti^ 
source of goods at fair prices to the people 
are soon to be managed by the police At a 
time when it is important to review the role 
of the development process in the violation 
of democratic norms, this gradual and sur- 
ruptious polidsation of administration is 
dangerous. And that will not be for the 
adivasis alone 

(Concluded) 
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Shri H.R. Patanhar 

Tha following ia tha taxt of Statamant i 
mada by Shri HR Patanhar, Chaimian. 
Quiarat Stata Fartiliiara Company 
Umhad at tha TwontV'Sauonth Annual 
Qanaral Maating of tlw Company hald on 
tha 28th Saptamber 1989 at tha 
Ragiataiad Offica of tha Company. 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

Ladies & Gentlemen. 

I take great pleasure in extending you a warm 
welcome at this 27th Annual General Meeting 
of our Company. The Annual Accounts and 
Directors' Report for the 1 S-month period are 
already with you and with your permission 
I take them as read. 

ECONOMIC SCENARIO 

The over-all economic environment in the 
country has been promising in more ways 
than one. A notable growth in agricultural and 
industrial sectors was noticed during the year 
1988-89. The economic policies initiated by 
the Government based on growth, liberalis¬ 
ation, self-reliance and social justice have 
provided a new impetus to growth. Two 
successive good monsoons coupled with 
measures such as increased availability of 
credit, liberalisation in interest rate on crop 
loans and announcement of a new strategy 
for agricultural planning on the basts of agro- 
ctimatic zone will help in meeting the 
challenge of increasing food-grain production 
In the country. In this scenario, fertilizer pro¬ 
duction plays a key rolp in increasing food- 
grain production based on use of modem 
High Yielding Variety (HYV) techno^y 
supported by adequate Irrigation facility. 
Concomitantly, there will be need to give a 
boost to fertilizer industry to produce more 
fertilizers in order to meet the increase in 
demand for food production. However the 
recent changes in basic parameters of 
depreciation and capacity utilisation adopted 
in the New Retention Price for the 5th Pricing 
period commencing trom 1.4.t988 onwards 
are causing concern. An analysis of the 
revised retention price data shows that 
whereas old planis commissioned prior to 
1882 are affected only irarginaRy by changes 


HIGHLICIHTS 

• Governmeni'e Economic Policies 
based on growth, liberalisation, sail' 
reliance and social luaUca have 
Improved tha ovarStI oconomle 
environment in the eountry. 

• The new retention price formula would 
have a serious Impiwt on tha viability of 
new plants Including G8FC's Coastal 
GAP Plant at 8lkka. 

• GSFC attains new peaks of rseord 
turnover of over Rs 675 crorss, 
fertilizer capacity utUlsatlon of 118%, 
sizeable contribution of Industrial 
products and high flnaneial track 
record. 


in the basic parameters of pricing, the new 
plants commissioned in and after 1982 are 
more adversely affected due to lower 
coverage of depreciation charge only of 5% in 
the retention price based on the plant life of 20 
years instead of 10 years' life span 
considered earlier. This would have a serious 
impact on the viability of new plants. So far as 
your Company is concerned, the new norms 
have an adverse impact only on the retention 
price of DAP produced in Sikka Plant where 
depreciation allowed in the retention price is 
only 5% as against 11% to be provided in the 
books of accounts. 

During the last three years or so, the fertilizer 
industry has been subject to demands for 
excise duty on inputs and intermediates 
captively consumed in manufacturing 
fertilizers. Such demands have arisen out of a 
biased interpretation ot the Central Excise 
Tariff Act, 19BS. In this regard some reliefs 
have been granted by way of appropriate 
notifications to exempt a number of inputs 
and intermediates such as Reformed Gas. 
SO2 and SO3 from the levy of excise duty. 

HIGHER PEAKS - 
YEARLY PERFORMANCE 

It is a matter of pride that for the first time your 
Company cros^ production of 10 lac tons 
at fertilizers at Elaroda, which was a landmark 
in fertilizer operations. These plants achieved 
an enviable capacity utilisation of 118% 
producing 10,43,120 MTs during the 15- 
month period. With the addition of over 4 lac 
tons of DAP at Sikka Unit, the total production 
of fertilizers for alt plants has achieved a new 
milestone of 14 lac tons during the period 
under review. Ammonia, Sulphuric Acid and 
Phosphoric Add Plants performed very well 
vrith a capacity utilisation of 101.105,159 
percent respectively. Urea production 
achieved the h^est ever capacity utilisation 
for the 1 S-month period. In ^te of plants 
being more than 20 years old. it is gratif^^ng to 
note that efforts at all levels for excellent 
maintenanca have made It p^lble to run the 
dants at a fairly high capacity. 

Tha production of fertilizers would have beeri 
much more, had it not been for tha stoppage 


• GSFC takes big strides In 
impfementatton of He eentorale growth 
plan ol around lU. 1300 eraraa wMi a 
dhrene product range of FsrlWzen, 
Petrochemleala, Iniihistrlal Gates, 
Plaatlet, Fibro and teH-aulfieieney in 
Power Generation. 

• GSFC oontlnuee to nMlntaln its 
ezcailence by bagging National and 
International Awards In dllferent Molds. 

• Betterment of farming and rural 
community, reaeareh and developniont 
and Innovation of new applieallont 
conUnua to bo the strength of GSFC In 
the field ol social obllgationt. . t. 


of production at the DAP Unit at Sikka for 0 
four months on account of non-availability 
Phosphoric Acid due to high internati 
prices. Supplies of imported PA resumed 
in July 1989. It is expected that with ti 
stability of prices, it should be possible to 
higher allocations of Phosphoric Acid f 
production of more DAP for which the Sik 
Unit is fully geared. 

I am also happy to inform you t 
debottlenecking of Anone Section of t 
Caprolactam Rant coupled with excelli 
plant performance resulted in a record out 
of 26010 MTs of Caprolactam. Compared 
the previous years' production, this 
substantially higher. The Nylon-6 Pla 
registered a capacity utilisation of 137% w 
production of 6848 MTs. For the first time 11 
Melamine Plant achieved 100% capaci 
utilisation during the 12-month period of 19lift.j 
In spite of a 19-day shut down In 1989, 
overall capacity utilisation for the l5-mon 
period worked out to 94.35% which is m 
higher than the production in 1987. There 
also been substantial improvement 1 
production and profitability of the Poly 
Unit. 



I take immense pimsure to inform you t 
your Company achieved a record turnover 
Rs. 676 crores for the 15-month period a 
compared to Rs. 357 crores the previo 
year of 12 months which in turn improved 1 
profit of your Company. This brilila 
performance is an indication of the good 
health of your Company. 


For the period after 1st April 1969, IN 
production of fertilizers and industrk' 
products has exceeded the budgeted targets 
The sales tor the first six-month period a 
expected to be d the order ot Rs. 300 cr 
According to present indicatians and barring 
any unforeseen stluation, it is hoped that yod^ 
Company's currerrt year's performance 
would be better. 

AWAROB 

I take pride that your Comparw has bagged 
the foUowing preMi(^ous awsraft; 

1. FAI Atmrd for the best petforoiance 


EcoDoinic and >M^ty. 
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PhospNitic Fertilizer Production for trie 
sixth year in succession. 

2 . National Productivity Council Award lot 
excellent productivity performance. 

3 . FICCI Award for the best industrial 
relations performance. Your Company is 
the first organisation in Gujarat to receive 
suoh distinauished honour. 

4. Award of Honour of National Safety 
Council of America for the best industrial 
safety performance. 

5. f4ational Safety Avirard of Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India for 
excellent safety performance. 

6 “Vijaypadma”—Gujarat Governor's 
Rotational Trophy for excellence in 
horticulture lor the fourth year in 
succession. 

SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS TOWARDS 
FARMmO t RURAL COMMUNITY 

; Your Company has always kept the interest of 
farming and rural community uppermost in its 
mind. You would have noticed lor the last 
several years that your Company is 
determined to help the farmers in as many 
ways as possible so that in the larger interest 
of nation they are able to produce more food 
grams to feed the growing population. Your 
Company has established nearly 230 Farm 
Information Centres with the object of 
organising various piomotional. extension 
and social activities in the niral areas and 
I providing different agncultural inputs to the 
farmers. Based on the principle that "Seeing 
IS believing”, your Company has organised 
demonstrations on farmers' plofs to convince 
m about the optimum use of fertilizers, 
iticides, quality seeds and other inputs. 
Your Company has also been operating soil 
and water testing laboratory for the benefit of 
the farmers. These services are available to 
farmers free of charge. Based on the analysis 
; of samples, appropriate fertilizer dosages are 
recommended. To demonstrate efficient use 
of teitilizera, your Company is constantly 
conducting trials on farmers' fields. Neem 
Cake Coated Urea. Gypsum Coated Urea, 
Seed-cum-Fertillzer Drills. Rice Garden 
Technology and Biofertilizers are some of the 
notable efforts in agricultural research, 
development and application of inputs. 

The Farm Youth Training Programme, Sardar 
Yuva Krishak Ftarmye and the Reclamafion of 
Problem Soils are important activities aimed 
at providing knowledge and skills of modem 
farm technology to the farming community. 
The Leap Forw^ Project In the tribal areas 
has brought about upmrnant of the adivasi 
farmers. Your Company has meaningfully 
contributed to the National Watershed 
Development Programme launched by the 
Government oi Indie, in association with 
^rftt Land Development Corporaton, your 
flmpany Implemented this programme from 
Kharif 1988 onwards and has taken block 
demonatrabons on the farmers' fields. The 
results are Sneouraging. 


RE8EMCH i DEVELOPMENT THRUST 

As you are aware, your Company gives high 
priority to research and development in terms 
of developing new processes and products, 
augmenting productivity and promoting 
diversification activities During the year, new 
Corrosion and Matenals Testing facilities 
were set up with a view to pioviding a fillip to 
plant operations and maintenance. A 
coitaborative programme lor developing 
Biopesticides has been taken up with a US 
Company. Intensive R&D work on recovery of 
valuable products from Waste Streams has 
made considerable progress In the Polymers 
ares, a cost effective process for Nylon 
composites based on local minerals has 
been developed. It has given promising 
results and is likely to be prolitable. 

NEW PROJECTS 
Caprotaelam Expansion 

While I am thankful to all of you for your 
splendid response to the Rights Issue of 
Secured Redeemable Convertible 
Debentures. I am happy to inform you that the 
Caprolactam Expansion Project is 
progressing as scheduled Basic engineenng 
work is almost over. Import Licences for 
major critical equipments have already been 
obtained. M/s. UHDE-India has commenced 
the detailed engineering work. Alt financial 
arrangements including toreign currency 
loans have been appropriately tied up. 
Co^gmeralion ol Staam A Pofver Protect 
During the period under review, the first 
phase of the co-generation project costing 
Rs. 33 crates was ctsmmissioned. The 
second phase costing about Rs. 39 crores will 
be commissioned during the current year 
This being an energy saving project, your 
Company will derive some tax benefits after 
commissioning. With the availability of 
additional steam and power from this project 
your Company's dependence on GEB will be 
considerably reduced. 

Gularat Induatitaa Power Company LM. 
As you know your Company is one ot the 
major promoters of Guiaral Industries Power 
Company Ltd (QIPCL) Your Company's 
contribution to equity capital of GIPCL will be 
about Rs. 9.7 crores. The first gas turbine of 
this project is expected to be commissioned 
in A^l 1990 and the remaining three turbines 
will be commissioi>ed in a phased manner 
tttereafter. At full capacity the generation of 
power In GIPCL will be 145 MW. Out of this. 
yourCompany'sshareislikelytobe37% Trie 
avaflabillty of power from GIPCL would result 
in less drawal ot power from GEB. It would 
then be possible for GEB to supply power to 
others in the interest of developnient of the 
Gujarat State. 

Q«4aiil Nytona LM. 

I am also happy to inform you that with your 
Company's financial, technical and 
managerial assMance to Gujarat Nylons Ltd. 
(GNL), it has been possible to cornplete the 
project. Two spinning Nnes have already 
commenced trial production of nykm yam 
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which has been welt received in the market. 

The remaining three spinning lines and « 

Polymerisation Section will be commissioned ; 
sometime next month To broaden the 
sharehoteting base, your Company has been 
able to obtain requ'site permission to make a 
public issue of Rs tt.lOcroros through GNL. 

Your Company has also obtained approval 
for reservation o» 17 5 lac shares on 
preferential allotment to the existing 
shareholders. TNs is the maximum possible 
reservation under the extant guidelines I am 
sure that GNL wtil prove to be a success story 
in the years to come. 

EXPANSION/DIVERSIFiCATiON 

As part of the strategy for planned growth, 
your Company is always on the lookout for 
expansion and diversifcation. Your Company 
has already received a Letter ot Intent lor 
expanding Melamine capacity from the 
present 5000 MT A to 15000 MT A. Preliminary 
work on setting up the expansion facility is 
expected to commence shortly. Your 
Company is also holding a Letter of Intent for 
Ammonia expansion which is under 
consideration. Your Company had the 
unpleasant experience of keepirig the Sikka 
DAP Plant closed tor over four months for 
want ot imported Phosphoric Acid. In order to 
avoid repetition of this closure and also to 
meet the requirements stipulated by the 
Government in the Letter of Intent for the 
coastal DAP Plant at Sikka. your Company 
has decided to set up a Phos(tf)oric Acid Plant 
at Sikka at an estimated cost of about Rs 300 
crores. 

With a view to effocting savings in water 
consumption, your Company proposes to put 
up a facility for purifying sewage water and 
using it in plant operations. Work is already 
initiated in this direction and it is hoped that 
the scheme may be commissioned by the 
end of 1989. It is expected that there will be a 
saving of about 7 lac gallons of water per day, 
which could be utilised lor other plants 
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Red Herring of Privatisation 

Ranuuwamy R Iyer 

Privatisation: Diversification of Ownership of Public Enterprises edited 
by T L Sankar and Y Venugopal Reddy; Institute of Public Enterprises and 
Book Links Corporation, Hyderabad, 1989; PP xviii + '243, Rs 225. 


THE Institute of Public Enterprises must be 
commended on having organised a seminar 
in collaboration with the London Business 
School on the subject of privatisation which 
is currently engaging a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. The papers and proceedings of a 
seminar usually do not form a coherent or 
structured book; nevertheless, they have theu 
value in reflecting a diversity of views and 
perceptions and suggesting a number of lines 
of further enquiry. That purpose is ad¬ 
mirably served by this book. 

Before proceeding to deal with the in¬ 
dividual papers, some preliminary com¬ 
ments of a general nature seem neces.sary. 
The flrst is that despite the descriptive sub¬ 
title of the book, some of the papers tend 
to use the term 'privatisation' in a much 
witter sense to cover economic liberalisation 
' in general. The trend towards privatisation 
certainly has important links with the move¬ 
ment towards liberalisation, but the two arc 
not identical. The term 'privatisation' came 
into common use following the successful 
British experiments in the transfer of owner¬ 
ship; it is a kind of antonym to the familiar 
term ‘nationalisation’. An advocacy of 
privatisation usually aims at a change of 
Ow.'iership. If necessary, this narrow mean¬ 
ing could be slightly extended to include 
cases of transfer of management without the 
transfer of ownership and cases of contrac¬ 
ting out of certain services. This is the broad 
sense in which the term has been used in the 
title of the book, and it seems a firmer and 
more useful basis for discussion than tyould 
be provided by an excessively expanded term. 

Secondly, it needs to be said—even if this 
causes some chagrin to the organisers of the 
seminar—that in the Held of public enter¬ 
prise studies privatisation has become 
something of a red herring. A number of 
factors have led to an interest in privatisa¬ 
tion; and theorists have moved in with their 
typologies, categorisations and methodo¬ 
logies. In the process the basic Issues relating 
to the performance of public enterprises and 
the reforms needed to improve it get bypass¬ 
ed. While we can think of privatisation in 
specifle cases for certain oojectives, ii is clear 
that it is no answer to what is referred to as 
the public sector efticiency problem. 
Through privatisation public enterprises 
cease to be public; how then can we be said 
- to have solved the problem of their efficiency 
. qua public enterprises? Further, even if some 
public enterprises ate privatised, there would 
M many others left, and the problem of en- 
'<suring their efflcicncy would remain. What 
is urgently necessary is the formulation and 
. adoption of a package of reforms both 
■ within public enterprises and in the minis¬ 


tries and in other related governmental agen¬ 
cies, which would bring about a substantial 
improvement in the performance of public 
enterprise.s. This is hindered by a preoccupa¬ 
tion with privatisation. In fairness, it must 
be said that this is recognised in T1. Sankar's 
thoughtful 'Introduction'. 

Thirdly, the basic framework of 'state' and 
'market' as opposing forces, which underlies 
much of the book, is flawed. The point is 
not merely that there is an intricate relation¬ 
ship between the state and the market, and 
that the latter reflects the prevailing socio¬ 
economic structure which is supported by 
“le former, but also that while state interven- 
.ion may sometimes supersede the market, 
it can also in some instances strengthen the 
maikct by moderating the inequalities in 
market power between different groups. Fur¬ 
ther, even if we wish to speak in terms of 
'the state’ and 'the market’, a simple equa¬ 
tion of public investment with 'state' and 
privatisation with ‘market’ is misleading. In 
the fertiliser industry in this country public 
enterprises account for a little less than SO 
per cent of the output; but the market con¬ 
tinues to exist and the public enterprises 
operate in the-market. It is not the fact of 
public investment but the existence of an ad¬ 
ministered pricing system and distribution 
controls that limits the operation of market 
forces in this industry. On the other hand, 
privatisation may be followed (as in Britain) 
by the establishment of new regulatoiy agen¬ 
cies; if that happens, what we have is not 
necessarily a rollback of the state but a 
change in the form of state intervention. 

Lastly, there is no warrant for equating 
privatisation with competition or for cor¬ 
relating ownership with efficiency. Both 
public and private enterprises can operate 
in cither competitive or non-competitive 
situations; and there are efficient and in¬ 
efficient units in both the public and the 
private sectors (whatever the definition of 
'efficiency' which is adopted). 

These conceptual confusionsT have been 
mentioned because they are present in 
various places in the book. However, it is 
refreshing to find at least some of the con- 
tnbutors attempting a fresh look at the 
issues involved without the blinkers of 
preconceived notions. Pointing out that ief- 
ilciency’ can be defined in different ways, 
Ceeta Gouri raises the question whether 
mat ket criteria can be used for assessing the 
efflciency of public enterprises; she cautions 
us that a lack of clarity on ‘efficiency’ can 
nullify the aims of lilMvalisation and also 
negate the benefits of import-substituting 
industrialisation. T L Sankar, M B O Tiiak 
and S S T Sai ex{doie the relative profitabili¬ 


ty of public and private enterprises in India 
and find that the general perceptions in this 
legaitl need some corrections, and that the 
profltability of capital appears to be rather 
low in both publte and private etuerprisei. 
Hie only complaint that one can make about 
these two impers is that they are tantalising: 
they raise important issues, but th^ come 
to an end too soon. 

R K Mishra and R Nandagopal’s paper 
neatly illustrates the point made earlier 
about categorisations and methodologies. 
They classify public enterprises in terms of 
'market-finandal performance* (begging the 
questions which Oeeta Gouri raises), select 
sixty-eight public enterprises as candidates 
for privatisation, go into the modus operan- 
di and the preparedness required to .ap¬ 
proach the capital market, and study the 
potential that the capital market holds for 
meeting the demands emanating from the 
privati.satL .i of public enterprises; there is 
not a word in alt this about the case for 
privatisation. Though at the outset they do 
pose the question whether there is a need to 
privatise public enterprises at all, they do not 
really deal with this question. 

Y V Reddy is the most substantial con¬ 
tributor, with as many as three papers, one 
in each section, to his credit. The most am¬ 
bitious is the paper entitled ‘State, Market 
and Privatisation' Stalemate in State Action 
in India’ in the first section. Unfortunately, 
academic panoply does not necessarily con¬ 
tribute to clarity of thought. Reddy tends to 
get bemused by his own paradigms and is 
led into absuntities such as the description 
of the state dealing with defence and na¬ 
tional security as “a welfare state in the ex¬ 
treme", and the inclusion within the typology 
of privatisation of a non-economic category 
of “general rollback of state power (or what 
may be described as mega-privatisation)’’ 
which regards any action of the state as be¬ 
ing detrimental to individual freedom, liber¬ 
ty and efflciency and envisages a r^uced 
power for the state in all its dimensions. It 
is not at all clear what theoretical or prac¬ 
tical purposes are served by these exercises 
in abstraction and tabulation. A furtlun dif¬ 
ficulty is that Reddy’s thought is often im¬ 
perfectly expressed and obscure; his papers 
(and some others) could benefit by some 
copy-editing. However, the main criticism 
that one can make of this paper is that it 
is not about privatisation at all; it is about 
state action in general, and the stalemate into 
which (in Reddy’s view) it has run because 
of group interests. Tb overcome the stalemate 
he suggests a new agenda for state action. 
One can only say with regret that the effort 
is not successful; the canvas is too wide; the 
treatment too sketdv and there aie too many 
loose and unsubstantiated statemente. As a 
panoramic overview and critique of Indian 
economic planning and the adumbration of 
an alternative approach, the paper lacks 
both substance and quidity. 

Reddy’s paper on 'Privatisation: UK B» 
perieneef e^Ds the reasons for the interest 
with which the British experiments in priva- 
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lauKiH^poniu 
Ouilthiit fteieitivsubstentita diffennces bet¬ 
ween the British imd the Indian contexts 
which need to be recognised, but concedes 
that the British experience is likely to be 
mote relevant to lis than that of other coun¬ 
tries. One can readily agree with the conclu¬ 
sions of this useful paper. His central con¬ 
tribution to the book, namely, the paper en¬ 
titled ’Privatisation of Pubtic Enterprises: 
Scope and Limits’ recognises the ne«i for 
examining the case for privatisation, as also 
the limiu to privatisation, and deals briefly 
with some of the points which can be made 
against privatisation. However, this effort at 
objectivity seems somewhat half-hearted. In¬ 
deed, thepaiw otplicUly admits that “there 
U a bias in this approach in favour of private 
ownership in the context of technical efft- 
ciency". The main thrust of the paper is to 
explore the s«>pe for privatisation in certain 
sectors. The iUustrative framework provided 
in the statement at the end of the paper lists 
a numbei of public enterprises in various 
sectors which could be considered for 
privatisation. For instance, it indicates that 
the refining units of the public sector oil 
con>panies could be carved out as indepen¬ 
dent units and privatised: that Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation could be trans¬ 
ferred by sale; and that each generating unit 
of National Thermal Power Corporation 
could be a separate entity for transfer. 
It is perhaps not Reddy’s intention actually 
to advocate the privatisation of these units: 
be is probably nrerdy iridicating possibilities. 
However, can one responsibly put forward 
such ideas without entering into a discussion 
of the policy issues involved? Hie IPCL, 
Indian Oil Corporation and NTPC have all 
been successful with reference to both 
physical and financial indicators and one is 
not aware of any major customer dissatisfac¬ 
tion with IPCL or lOO, and all these operate 
in very important sectors. On what grounds 
should one consider their privatisation? 
Similarly, we have the following on the life 
insurance sector: “Split and transfer by sale 
of equity, joint venture, etc. Split into units 
for yardstick competition.’’ Etot should we 
not first go into the basic question of why 
life insurance was nationalised, and whether 
a change in the policy is now called for? Red¬ 
dy says somewhere that his paper goes imo 
the question of “why privatisation”, but the 
perhinctory remarks on “scope” and “need” 
are hardly adequate: 

In this paper too there is a tendency to 
malre loose and unsupported pronounce¬ 
ments. For instance; if (as Reddy says) “there 
it little information, even if descriptive and 
enterprise spedfk; to set off financial losses 
against other social gjoals”, how can one then 
go on to say that “one gets an impression 
that there is a collusion to conceal subsidisa¬ 
tion Iqr taking recoune to surreptitious sub¬ 
sidisation on a large scaltf’? What is the 
vidue of such an “impression”? There'is a 
brief—very brief—section on ‘Profit and 
Loss Leadm and Explanatory Factors’. Both 
the profits and losses of public enterprises 
need catefiil interpretation (Reddy himself 
recognises this), and this can be done only 
with reference to each individual enterprise. 


lb anyone who has any"4o(i^liiU^ wkh 
public enterprises, the sketchy sumihary sec¬ 
tion on the explanatory factors must seem 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and the ‘assess¬ 
ment’ of the explanatory factors even more 
so. 

David Chambers' paper on ‘New Ways of 
Running PE's’ makes very interesting 
reading both as an account of how a par¬ 
ticular PE (Jaguar cars) was “turned 
around” and as a .demonstration (as he 
himsdf points out) that it is possible to bring 
about a new configuration of relationships 
in which a public enterprise can be manag¬ 
ed efTectivdy in a mixed/competitive market 
economy. This was done with privatisation 
as the goal, but we could examine whether 
this can be replicat«J without that goal in 
view. 

At the end of each of the three parts of 
the book there are reports of discussions. 
These are very interesting and show a much 
greater awareness of the issues and complex¬ 
ities involved than some of the papers. They 


THE book under review analyses the per¬ 
formance of Indian agriculture at the state 
and district .levels during the triennia 
1962-6S, 1970-73 and 1980-83 and updates 
the findings of an earlier study undertaken 
by Bhalla and Alagh (1979]. The perfor¬ 
mance evaluation mainly relates to levels of 
productivity, growth of output and contribu¬ 
tions to incremental output. However, the 
evaluation in the present study (unlike in 
Bhalla and Alagh study) is restricted to the 
aggregates of crops rather than individual 
crops. The analysis has been undertaken 
both at the level of the 19 major crops as 
well as at the level of the total crop sector 
(total of 41 crops). Using state level value 
productivity of remaining 22 crops as the 
basis, they have calculated the value of out¬ 
put of the remaining crops (other than 19 
major crops) at the district level to obtain 
value of output for the totiU crop sector. In 
other words, the value productivity of the 
22 remaining crops is assumed to be the 
same across districts in a sthte. 

In this review, we first present chapter-wise 
details and next provide a few comments on 
the study. 

This study (financed by a grant from the 
Plaiuiing Commission) consists of six 
chapters. Chapter 2 is dmrted to an analysis 
of pattern of changes at the state level during 
1962-65 to 1970-73 and 1970-73 to 1980-83. 
Cropping pattern changes, levels and growth 
in im^ttctivity, levels and growth of output, 
pr^uctivity of male agricultural workers, 
etc; are analysed in this chaiMer. The analysis 
on croniing pattern changes shows that area 


sire-more cbdcefned vnth^^mndre; 
than with techniques and inethodokiil$j|^'! 
and raise a number of important and I]^| 
terest'mg questions which are pointers to 
ther study. 

Lastly, while Alagh’s paper (the first in thf' 
book) ‘Modelling for Indian Plans’ is a very, 
interesting account of the evcdutlon of plan-, 
ning models and methodologies in India, U' 
seems to have only a tenuous and indirect' 
connection with the rest of the book. 

The criticism of particular papers made, 
in this review does not detract from the value 
of the book. Red herring or not, the theme 
of privatisation continues to dominate 
pubtic enterprise .studies, and a book which 
provides on occa.sion for rcBection on the 
issues involved is timely. Sankar’s ‘Introduc- ' 
tion’ flags many of the issues and expresses 
the hope that the book would stimulate in¬ 
terest among .scholars and take the discus¬ 
sions further. That hope will surely be amply ' 
fulfilled. 


under rice and wheat increased significantly 
in Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. In 
all these states, the proportion of area under 
gram declined. In the case of Orissa, the pro¬ 
portion of area under rice declined from 73.7 
per cent in I962-6S to S2.8 per cent in' 
1980-83. The share of area under oilseette 
increased significantly in Orissa and Gujarat. 
The analysis on performance evaluation in¬ 
dicates that “whereas, to begin with during 
l%2-65 to 1970-73, the green revolution was 
confined to only a few north western states, 
it seems to have gradually extended to many 
other parts of India during the seventies. 
This development notwithstanding, the 
north western states of Punjab; Haryana and 
western Uttar Pradesh continue to be the . 
main benefldaries of the gains of new 
technology. It is, no doubt, true that during 
the second period, the green revolution 
seems to have extended to Andhra Pradesh 
in the southern r^ion and Gujarat in the 
central region, but its extension is much too 
narrowly confined” (p 56). Eastern states 
continue to have very low rates of growth 
in agricultural output. The performance of 
Dimil Nadu has deteriorated quite 
significantly. It has been noticed that high 
level of yield as well as high groMh rates are 
primarily associated with high use of 
modern inputs at the state level. 

Chapter 3 examines the levels of produc¬ 
tivity and use of modern farm inputs for 281 
districts. The estimates show “that whereas 
the number, the area^and the contribution 
to output of high productivity districts 
record^^a significant increase over the : 
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productivity districts has decline 
IlMCaptibiy and that of mid-productivity 
riSstricts has remained almost constant” 
'to 72). However, the coefficient of variation 
kfpt agricultural produaiviiy across districts 
increased from 4523 during I962-6S to 49.07 
during 1970-73 to 49.90 during the eighties. 
This chapter also brings into sharp focus a 
I'-high d^ree of association between the levels 
lil'of agricultural productivity and use of 

■ modern inputs. 

Chapter 4 is “devoted to a discussion on 
. the nature and pattern of growth of output 
.' and growth of productivity at the district 
, level during the overall period between 
ri962-6S and 1980-83, and the two sub- 

■ periods between 1962-65 and 1970-73 and 
. between 1970-7X and 1980-83” (p 110). It 
' also analyses the association between growth 

rates of output and intensity of use of 
: modern farm inputs. The estimates on 
growth of output for major 19 crops show 
that during the osorall period I962-6.S to 
• 1980-83, “whereas 25 distiicis recorded 
negative growth and otlier 77 lecoided a low 
growth between 0.0 and 1.5 per cent per 
annum, only 60 districts recorded high rates 
' of growth exceeding 3.5 per cent and the rest 
had growth rates varying between 1.5 and 
3.5 per cent". During the period 1970 73 to 
! 1980-83, 74 districts showed a high growth 
of more than 3.5 per cent, while 66 districts 
recorded negative growth rates. “As in the 

■ case of yield levels, there exists a positive 
association between the growth rates and use 

■ of modern inputs. However, the intensity of 
this relationship is not as high for growth 

' of output as was in the case of levels of pro¬ 
ductivity!’ 

Chapter 5 deals with an analysis of the 
contributions made by different districts to 
the total inciease in the value of agricultural 
output in the country during the given 
periods. The details show taht “taking the 
total crop sector, during 1970-73 to 1980-83. 
only 14 districts with 9 per cent of share in 
area accounted for as much as 25 per cent 
of the total incremental output. Their share 
in the incremental irrigated area was as high 
as 17.9 per cent and of fertilisers 22.3 per 
cent. At the other extreme, 147 districts with 
45 per cent share in area, accounted for 25 
per cent of incremental output and their 
share in the incremental irrigated area was 
37.8 per cent and in fertilisers 31.0 per cent” 
(p 203). 

Chapter 6 provides summary and conclu¬ 
sions. The authors conclude that “in order 
to meet the consumption needs of growing 
population, stress on accelerating agricui- 
tuitd growth has to continue. Further, in 
order to .educe interregional inequalities 
large infrastructuraLinvestments will have to 
be directed towards hitherto neglected 
eastern and central parts of India” (p 204). 

On the whole, this study is a compiehen- 
. sive work on inter-state and inter-district 
^. disparities in Indian agricultural deveiop- 
< ment. Moreover, this study provides basic 
' data on area, value of output and inputs at 
the dtetrict 1^ for the sixties, seventies and 
the duties (Appendix 4) w|iich would be 
useAil to researchers and policy-makers. 



which ate'gf^i'Moiw; 

(t) This study Suflers from the fottowing 
limitations. 

(a) The analysis is based on end-point com¬ 
parisons. There is the possibility that distor¬ 
tions may arise in point-to-point compari¬ 
sons evffl when each point of comparison 
is a triennial average. For example, the 
growth rates of output for the period 
1970-73 to 1980-83 indicate the performance 
of agriciiituie during the 1970s. However, for 
all the districts in Maharashtra, some 
districts in Andhra Pradesh, the first trien- 
nium was marred by drought in 1972-73 
whereas 1980-83 was a norrod (weatherwise) 
triennium. Therefore, the growth rates would 
be inflated for these districts during the 
period 1970-73 to 1980-83. Similarly, the 
triennium 1980-83 ends in drought year 
(1982-83) for some other districts and 
1970-73 could be normal (weatherwise) 
triennium for these di.stricts. In these cases, 
tlic growth rates of output would be depress¬ 
ed because of the drought in 1982-83. To 
avoid the impact ot drought in 1972-73, the 
authors have presented growth rates for the 
period 1962-65 to 1980-83. However, this 
comparison would not reveal the changes 
during the 1970.s. 

(b) Secondly, this study has used fixed (con¬ 
stant) prices for aggr^ating the crop output 
for inter-temporal comparisons. This pro¬ 
cedure may give perverse conclusions about 
the direction of change of agricultural per¬ 
formance. Of course, this limitation was 
noted by the authors. 

(c) Thirdly, this study provides some general 
prescriptions for raising agricultural growth 
and for .reducing inter-iegionai disparities. 
However, it has not paid enough attention 
to relating these differences in the agro- 
ccological growth potential of the district or 
to the specific policy measures that can be 
taken to .stimulate agricultural development 
in a district. 

It may be noted that the reviewer of this 
study is not absolving himself of the above 
three limitations since he also examined 
agricultural performance at the district level 
by extending Bhalla and Alagh study to the 
Iate-I970.s IMahendra Dev, 1985J. 

In order to avoid the above limitations, 
imc has to use time series data for estimating 
growth rates. Also, it is betto' to use district 
level farm harvest prices for aggregating crop 
output. By using decomposition method, 
one can examine the sources of growth in 
terms of prices, cropiung pattern, ykldts. etc. 
Regarding the third point above, one has to 
examine the potential of each district in 
terms of agro-climatic (soil quality, rainfall, 
etc) and other factors. Also, one has to iden¬ 
tify policy action gaps such as research gap, 
extension gap, land development gap, etc. 

(2) In estimating labour p^uctivity, this 
study has considered only male workforce 
in the denominator. In other words, inter- 
r^ional differences in tlw female participa¬ 
tion are not taken into account in their 
estimates. Also, the data sources for the 
agricultural workers are not given. 

(3) Some other limitations of the district 
level data which are not mentioned in the 
book are the following; 


India, refer to tm jF^foof'estlmaU^ ' 

are gener^y provisional. The bias iitthc 
direction of change in production is 
unknown since we do not have revised 
estimates at the district level. 

(b) The crop-cuttii^ surveys in Jammu and 
Kashmir were introduced for rice and 
mai/e in 1968-69 and for wheat in 
1977-78. Therefore, the. inter-temporal 
comparisons for Jammu and Kashmir 
would be affected at both state and 
district levels since these three crops con¬ 
stitute sizeable proportion of the area in 
gross cropped area of the state and in 
different districts. 

(4) Use of output per hectare of gross crop¬ 
ped area as a measure Of land productivity 
may be misleading in some cases. For exam¬ 
ple, according io the present study, the 
growth rate of value productivity per hec¬ 
tare of gross cropped (total crop sectoi) in 
Orissa during the period 1970-73 to 1980-83 
triennia was -O.iS per cent per annum. On 
the other hand the Planning Commission’s 
study on eastern region [1985] indicates that 
the growth rate of productivity per hectare 
. of net sown area in Orissa during the period 
1970-73 (triennial average) to 1980-82 (two 
year average) was 2.60 per cent per annum. 
The high growth in the latter study could be 
due to the high growth in cropping intensity 
in Orissa. The reviewer has calculated the 
cropping intensity indices for Orissa. The 
llgures show that the cropping intensity in¬ 
dex in Orissa increased from 117.5 in 1970-73 
triennium to 140.4 in 1980-83 triennium. In 
other words, the compound growth rate of 
cropping intensity index in Orissa during the 
same period was 1.80 per cent per annum. 
Thus, the present study has not taken into 
account changes in cropping intensity at the 
state and district levels. 
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SPECIAL AtmCiJIi 


Commons^ Pblicy as Process | 

The Case of Rajasthan, 1955-1985 

Rita Brara 

' c. 

This article argues that the act of translating what were common grazing lands by usage into a legal, written} 
record through a settlement in Rcyasthan led to distortions that militated against the interests of those who wer^''' 
dependent on its produce. Since the settlements were between unequals in political power, the juridical land-use 
categories gntfted on common lands often became impositions. Also, the provisions of four interconnected acts 
that have a bearing on the subject are often mutually inconsistent. And the pre-eminence of the state in determin¬ 
ing land-use is neither supported by principles of jurisprudence nor warranted by the commitment io help the 
landless. 


DESERTISATION. the scarcity of fodder, 
the encroachment on and allotment of graz¬ 
ing lands with consequent social tensions 
evident in villages, are not distinct problems. 
These problems emanate from the altered 
demographic context of men and livestock. 
In arid and semi-arid zones the reliance of 
the poorer sections on grazing lands is far 
greater than has been ap|»’eciated. The 
policies pursued by the government in its 
attempt to introduce growth with social 
justice in these regions are questionable. 

The shrinkage, if not disappearance, of 
common lands has been occurring within the 
context of land poticies espoused by the 
state. A conundrum of legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative enactments has often led to the 
privatisation or take-over by the state of 
common grazing tracts without affording 
alternative means of subsistence to small¬ 
time farmers and animal-rearers who are still 
preponderant and whose numbers are 
growing. 

What has happened to the commons in 
a country of diverse land laws and ecological 
regimes may be illuninated by focusing on 
the evolution of a 'commons' policy in a 
particular state—in this instance, Rajasthan. 
Although the state of Rajasthan formerly 
consisted of a number of princely states, the 
pattern of establishing a ‘record of rights’ 
in land through a ‘settlement’, followed the 
practice of the British' government in tracts 
that were directly under their rule. 

The problem, it seems to us, was not that 
the British administrators were influenced 
by western conceptions of jurisprudence.' 
liiat was. perhaps, inevitable. However, the 
notion of consent significantly underlay the 
introduction and development of civil law 
in England. This, in our view, was con¬ 
spicuously lacking for inhabitants living in 
a colonial context. 

Since the objective was to maximise land 
revenues for the British government* or for 
the rulers who they allied with in the princely 
states, there was a clear distinction made bet¬ 
ween ‘revenueablef land and the. remaining 
common lands that were classified as 
’wastes’. Baden-Powell [1892] notes that the 
government claimed the right of the state to 


all wastelands. While it suggested that the 
‘greatest lendcmcss' be shown i»i the light 
of the user, in pijciicc, the encouragement 
of plantation ciops (tea, coffee) and valuable 
staples on capiialist lines was initiated on 
lands carved out of the waste. Again, state 
forests were constituted from the waste for 
augmenting icvenue without any cognisance 
of the rights of tribal inhabitants.* 

The point of departure for land reforms 
in independent India was social justice, it 
IS acknowledged that the abolition of inter¬ 
mediaries was, to a large extent, successful, 
especially in Rajasthan.* The reduction of 
land revenue too. in great measure, enabled 
the cultivator to retain the fruits of his 
harvest. As compared with the past, there 
was a greater security of tenure for the 
cultivator over his private lands.* The taxes 
(hag baags) imposed by tYx jagirdars on the 
household’s livestock and charges for 
grazing on uncultivated tracts too were 
revoked. Yet, the imposition of land ceilings, 
and the security of tenancy could not be 
ensured.* More pertinent for our purooscs 
was what happened to the commons and 
their u.scrs in the process of land reforms 
initiated after independence. 

The five acts relevant for our discussion 
of rights in common pastures are: (i) The 
Rajasthan Tenancy Act, 19SS: (ii) The 
Rajasthan Laud Revenue Act, 1956: (iii) The 
Rajasthan Gram Panchayat Act, 1953; 

(iv) The Raja.sthan Forest Act, 1953; and 

(v) The Indian Easements Act, 1882. The 
provisions of any act, it is understood, are 
read in harmonious construction with other 
acts and judicial precedents. 

The Brst section of this ankle reasons that 
the act of translating customarily identified 
pasture-land into a legal, written record led 
to distortions that militated against the 
interests of those who used this resource as 
pasturage. Section 11 reconstructs the pro¬ 
cesses by which (lasture-land was released for 
other u.ses by the state. The third section in¬ 
vestigates the role of the gram panchayat in 
disputes concerning grazinglands vis-a-vis 
both the state government and its constituent 
villages. The inferences of this inquiry for 
the contemporary context of village livestock- 


rearers are delineated in Scc'iion IV. ‘ 

1 he forin.'il law, contoured by the corpus-, 
ot legal jtidgiiH'iit, is well-accepted. The pro- 
iioiincements of the Rajasthan High Cour^' ' 
and the state’s Board of Revenue over thirty - 
years are recapitulated below in order to 
discern trends in relation to the commons : 
for the slate of Rajasthan as a whole. Both- 
the Rajasthan High Court and the Revenue 
Board are the state’s apex bodies concerned '' 
primarily w ith legislative interpretation and . - 
the direction of the lower courts. We should' ... 
add the cascat that the all-important inquiry ; 
into the ‘facts of the case’ is conduct^ at .. 
subordinate levels. 

I 

Kuli* by Law 

The transition from the customarily , 
recognised rights of villagers in the produce 
of ihcir uncultivated lands to what was.. 
designated as pasture in the land records led -. 
to a gradual paramountcy of the rule by } 
statute or written law. The settlement of . ! 
village lands in Rajasthan had been decreed 
on a uniform pattern shortly after in-.,, 
dependence. The formal rules that govern-' 
ed the demarcation of grazing lands derived 
from the legislative acts of the government 
of Rajasthan. 

The legislative enactments of the state 
dichotomised land as Aftafederi—cultivable 
land in the private possession of villagers—• 
and mn-khaledari on the basis of a settle¬ 
ment record. Village pastures fell under the- 
non-khatedari land that was deemed to be. 
the property of the state government. 

Land survey operations and settlement, 
proceedings determined the boundaries of' 
private ficld.s, grazing lands and tracts 
designated as ‘unoccupied’. The settlement 
authorities were legally required to bring a 
statement of 'unoccupied' government lands 
to the notice of the villagers. Such landf 
could have been converted into de Jure 
pasture (cnaragah) on an iqjplication from 
the gram panchayat concerned, within two 
months of the Settlement.* However,.' 
pasture-land in the record that was wrongly., 
classified as ‘unoccupied’ land often wenf'' 
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beetoiM pididi^ iuen'vtaft' 
mpMut of these legal picnHsions even 
poogh the legislation has sou^t to protect 
customary grazing right. 

The ’Dmanty Act of Raiasthan. 1953. 
fj^ined pasture-land (chamgah) as .“land 
t^eed for the grazing of the cattle of a village 
villages or recorded in the settlement 
record as such at the commencement of this 
iiet or thereafter reserved as such in accor- 
.j^huice with the rules framed by the state 
cfovmiment”.* The legislation thus brought 
^Ignuing lands by usage within its ambit but 
asoertairunent of usage was problematic. 

A few spokesmen were able to bend the 
4Mtten testimony of usage in their interest. 
<3nie conclusion of the settlement pro- 
'oeedings saw gnazing lands recorded (i) as 
Jun chamgah in some villages; (ii) as 
;^^rivate khatedari in others; and (iii) as the 
^^moocupied’ lands vested in the state govern- 
:'iMnt fsiwai-chak), attuned as the matter 
was, as we shall see; to the niceties of formal- 
tegal compliance. 

; There is no evidence of a single principle 
'lilnderlying the extent of dejim chamgah per 
^'vUlage The issue was variously resolved 
^verging discnoibly with khalsa (crown) 
.villages for which settlement records prior 
:jKt independence were available and jagi^ 
and mwi/r villages which were often surveyed 
;^r the first time after independence. The 
icteport of the State’s Land Commission 
(1939] observed that the dearth of pasture- 
^jand was acute in theyugir vDlages where it 
•had been successfully appropriated by the 
: tamer jagifdars. This was made pos-sible by 
>tproving’ that they bad exercised ownership 
rights over such tracts in the pa.st or had sold 
.the natural produce growing on that land. 

“prooC of khatedari rights was deter¬ 
mined by reference to what a local land 
record showed on a particular date that 
'heralded the cmnmencement of the Tbnan- 
ey Act (13-10-55). Which tracts were conven- 
tionally used for grazing inyagir and muttfi 
villages, especially, were never adequately 
documented in the official record. 

. Where the spokesmen of the village had 
' not identified the pastoral tracts and in the 
: absence of pre-existing village ‘records’, the 
\ settlement authorities computed pasture- 
land on the minimal basis of half a bigha 
per cattle; Once this chamgah was demar¬ 
cated, the margin between cultivated and 
diamgah lands was shown as ‘unoccupied’ 
laitds vesting with the state government 
ialwai-chak). 


-WHO De fermines Customary Rights— 
Civil Coukts or Revenue Courts? 

Land classified in the revenue records as 
■^thamgah carried a privileged status in law 
hfaeotu. as private khatedari rights could not 
^ IKcrue on such lands. An appeal for the 
^iissertion of customary grazing rights on 
■unoccupied’ lands, too; was permissible in 
dvil court under a residuary sub-section 
^'nf the Rgiasthan Dmancy Act, 1933.'° Ftom 
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had assumed the function of disposing the 

fate of cases pleading customary grazing.. 

rights. 

Case l 

Pancha vs Har Covitid (1962) 
(District Jaipur) 

The right of determining whether a tract of 
land was customarily pasture oi not was con¬ 
sidered to fall under the jurisdiction of the 
revenue courts by a full bench of the Board 
of Revenue. Tlie Board was ratisfied that the 
provisions of the Ibnancy and lAnd Revenue 
Acts enabled it to decide upon the constitu¬ 
tion of pasture-land as long as it was “ex¬ 
amined from the point of view both of its 
actual use as well as the record to that effect 
in the revenue papers’’." 

‘Tangible’ proof of grazing rights by usage, 
however, was still sought by reference to the 
settlement record as Case 2 brings out. Yet, 
it was the demarcation of pasture-land in 
this record itself that was confounded. In 
some villages, grazing lands such as heeds 
(gias$]ands.Torests) aadjohadas (pond and 
its catchment area) had been entered as 
chamgah (de jure pasture) while in other 
villages they had been shown under the 
khatedari of dxjagirdars or as ‘unoccupied’ 
government lands. 

Case 2 

State vs Amur Singh (1965) 

(District Bhilwara) 

The plaintiffs pleaded that they had exercis¬ 
ed grazing rights in the heed mdjohada of 
their village and, therefore, this land could 
not be deployed for agricultural purposes. 
The judgment, however, reasoned that “these 
jod and beed lands, as claimed by the respon¬ 
dent jagirdar... are certainly not recorded 
as pasture-lands in the settlement record and 
therefore, they cannot be termed as pasture- 
lands in which khatedari rights would not ac¬ 
crue to a jagirdad*'^ 

ft was in 1966 that the civil courts 
reiterated that judgments pertaining to the 
custom-based rights of pasturage were out¬ 
side the purview of the revenue courts. If the 
decision of the settlement authorities was 
contested, an appeal for ascertaining the 
customary right could be made before the 
civil courts. 

Case 3 

Nanu Ram vs Board of Revenue (1966) 
(Disuict Jodhpur) 

In a judgment that ran counter to the verdict 
of tiw Board of Revenue; the Rajasthan High 
Court declared that the provisions of the 
Rajasthan Land Revenue Act and the 
Rajasthan Ibnancy Act did not empower the 
revenue authmities to ascertain the custo¬ 
mary right of grazing over a tract of land. 
The Hi^ Court argued that the “creation 
of rigto of grazing is one thing and the 
demarcation of pasture-lands in (the) settle- 


' olMoii't tfu^'Jt'e^tdmii^ 
custom and is not founds oii any statutory 
provisions”.*’ Such cases were; therefor^ 
to be entertained by the dvil courts. 

The issue of jurisdiction was resolved by 
1966 but by then much of tim pasture-land 
had been diminished by irrevocable priva¬ 
tisation. Khatedari rights over this iand were 
legally secure after continuous cuitivation 
for a period of ten years from the enactment 
of the tenancy laws (i e, by 1965). The 
irreversibility of former decisiotu that had 
been ratified in law as private khatedari was 
never in doubt. 

The essential attributes for the validity of 
a custom are long usage; reasonableness;'* 
continuity without interruption or permis¬ 
sion; and definiteness as to the users who 
may be the residents of a village or fluc¬ 
tuating bodies such as nomads.’’Although 
the jurisdiction of the dvil courts and the 
revenue courts was settled unambiguously, 
a favourable decision of the dvil inquiry into 
customary rights could offer severely limited 
redressal. This was because justice, on the 
ground, still depended considerably on 
revenue administration fcff its imple¬ 
mentation. 

The legacy of the revenue machinery was 
quite formidable both in obfuscating the 
issue in a manner that still enabled it to 
extend its jurisdiction over lands entailing 
customarily prevalent pasturage rights and 
through collusion with dominant interests 
at the local level. Thus, the declaration of 
noxi-khatedari lands as the state’s property 
had, sometimes, been construed as mt^ify- 
ing the customary right of pasturage to one 
of a customary easement—that is, the right 
or advantage which one has in the lands of 
another. The regulation of customary 
easements (for example; a right of way) had 
been delegated to the local revenue autho¬ 
rities and was interpreted in a manner that 
enabled them to wield their writ on matters 
pe.taining to customarily ttefined grazing 
lands as well. Their judgments seldom saw 
the light of civil courts. 

II 

Appropriatioii of *ConimonB’ 

De-preezino Charmsah Lands 

The settlement of land in the pie- 
indqiendcnce period had contained a ‘settle¬ 
ment’ of rights in the land between the 
cultivators and the government, an agree¬ 
ment on the uses to which it vrould be put 
for a stipulated time-period and the revenue 
that would accrue to the state. In the years . 
following independence; the upshot of the 
settlement still enjoyed a sanctity. The 
revenue administrators saw the desirability 
of freezing what were recorded as gnziiig 
lands by usage and settlement tqrerations 
that were re c og n ised under the Tenancy Act, 
as Case 4 bdw show. 
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Kam vs iSute of Usiasthan (1961) 
(District Chittorgarh) 

A division bench of the Board of Revenue 
adjudged that grazing lands which were 
recorded as such by usage and after consulta¬ 
tion with the gram panchayat by the settle¬ 
ment officer were to be frozen as chamgah 
lands. The decision averred that the provi¬ 
sions of the Ibnancy Act, 1955 and the rules 
framed thereunder “take away ail jurisdiction 
from the revenue courts to exclude areas from 
recorded chamgah .This ruling was con¬ 
fined to pasture-land entered in the records 
prior to the commencement of the act. 

On the other hand, it was decreed that 
lands demarcated as pasture after the tenancy 
act came into force could be diverted for 
Other c6mmon uses with the consent of the 
state. 

Gradually, the attachment of pre-l95S 
chamgah lands, too, was viewed as legitimate 
for the demands of ‘development’ and 
treated on par with chamgah tracts that had 
been demarcated after the Ibnancy Act came 
into being. 

Case 5 

Ram Singh vs Parmoll (1971) 

(District Sawai Madhopur) 

Grazing lands recognised in the revenue 
records as pasture by usage and a settlement 
prior to 1955 were excluded from acquisition 
for other purposes. What was later reserved 
as chamgah, however, could be put to alter¬ 
native uses for limited common facilities 
(Case 4). 

The revision of this decision in 1971 con¬ 
tended that it had been based on a narrow 
interpretation of the law. The intention of 
legislature was to restrict the transfer of 
grazing lands, irrespective of origin and. 
therefore, a uniform set of rules had to be 
applicable to pasture-land. On the other 
hand, the later pronouncement averred that 
“to freeze the lands falling into this pool 
from the first two sources... would also 
appear to be an absurd proposition in the 
context of a dynamic rural economy!’'^ 

The conversion of chamgah lands was 
later permissible to a limited extent for in¬ 
stitutions such as schools, dispensaries and 
playgrounds. The extension of abadi 
(residential area) into chamgah tracts is 
allowed up to S acres per village Chamgah 
lands can also be leased-in for industrial 
purposes with the consent of the gram pan- 
chayat. By 1975, chamgah lands could be 
allotted for agriculture as well with the con¬ 
currence of the gram panchayat. The pro¬ 
vision of this allotment was conHned to the 
relatively fertile; semi-arid and hilly districts 
pf Rajasthan while the ’notified’ desert 
districts'* were mmluded from this 
amendment.'* 

So far. encroachments on db./iira charagaA 
binds for agricultural ^trposeg have not 
heCii regularised under any state diiective in 
the arid districts. The gram panchayat cidi 
drvw the attention of the govmnment to 
tr^igatotm lutds. 


c«t ori^ the confiscadiim Ae OOP in die 
-demolition of a construction, if (he latter is 
not removed within a speCifi^ time-period. 
The encroacher has to pay fifty times the 
annual rent as a penalty for the first trespass. 
Subsequent trespass can lead to a warrant 
of arrest and civil imprisonment for a period 
of three months. 

The palwari reports trespasses on 
chamgah lands to the tehsUdar who orders 
him to remove the encroachments. The 
stipulated field checks by , revenue inspectors, 
tehsUdars and senior revenue personnel are 
confined to a fraction of the total cases,^ 
often allowing the patwari considerable 
.scope, in practice, for settling the i.s.sue on 
his own in collusion with dominant parties 
at the village level. 

PRIVAIISATION Of ‘UNtX.C'L'Plfcl)' L ANDS 

De facto grazing lands, recorded as ‘un¬ 
occupied’, had been governed by a complete¬ 
ly different set of rules from what was 
applicable to de jure pastures {chamgah). 
These lands were available for private 
acquisition from 1956 onwards as well as for 
’public purposes’ decided upon by the state 
government. Prior to 1966, contrary claims 
to this land had been adjudicated largely on 
the basis of what had been codified at the 
commencement of the tenancy act. This was 
supplemented by subsequent notifications 
issued by the .state government that autho¬ 
rised the attachment of ’unoccupied’ lands 
for earmarked purposes other than grazing. 

Pre-Eminence of agriculture 

The allotment of ’unoccupied’ govern¬ 
ment lands that were used as pastures was 
opened up for private agricultural purposes 
in 1957. This policy measure continues as 
one of the major planks of land reform to 
date; The types of land available for 
agricultural allotment, as Case 6 reveals, kept 
increasing and correspondingly the de facto 
grazing lands were shrinking. Tknk-beds 
(1961), ravine lands (1967) saline areas (1970) 
and tracts deemed as unassessable for 
revenue purposes (gairmumkin) were 
gradually privatised reducing the totai area 
available for pasturage. Moreover, the state 
government reserved the right of deciding 
what ‘unoccupied’ lands coidd or could not 
be diverted for agriculture without cognis¬ 
ing their present use as grazing lands. 

Case 6 

Durga Prasad vs fhinnalal (1977) 
(District Bharatpur) 

In an appeal against the allotment of gair¬ 
mumkin pahar (unassessable hillock), the 
villagers pleaded that this land was used as 
chamgvA and was, theiefore; not available for 
allotment. It was contended, moreover, that 
dm district cdiector did not fane the authori¬ 
ty to dumge the classifkation of gairmumArin 
/wher and thereby to allow its i^otment for 
agricultural purposes. 

. WhBe the first issue was seen as lying out- 
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side , the purview <k titf board,' 
nouncement on the second issue poinied'f..,, 
that the 1970 Land Allotment Rates 21 deCl^ 
ed what gairmumkin lands were exchidjid' 
from allotment and, therefore; “dl uiMM^' 
cupied land recorded as gairmumkin whidh 
does not fall within any prohibited cmegorttr.. 
listed in rule A... is available for allotmeliii.'i 
under those rules!’^' The conversioa 
recorded land type and permission for aUdtv^ 
ment followed ipao facto. C' 

That grazing lands by usage had ceased ’ 
to be the concern of the revenue board was ; 
a mixed blessing. It was evidently detri¬ 
mental in that the board did not have to con- 
.sider the impact of the rules framed, under - 
the tenancy and revenue acts on customarily 
recognised grazing tracts. For instance, the 
judgment above relied on a not-too- 
exhaustive listing of land categories excluded 
from the provisions of land allotment.*^ De 
jure pasture {chamgah) was prohibited from 
allotment but why an ‘unassessable’ hUlock 
used for grazing should not have been 
similarly excluded under the rules was niK 
deliberated before the board of revenue any 
longer. Secondly, bureaucratic rationality' 
demanded that easy-to-administer lists of 
what lands could not be diverted for ailM- 
ment should be prepared. Through this pro¬ 
cess the underlying rationak did not have 
to be cognised for diverse land classifications 
and contradictions showed up only after a 
‘case* had been filed. 


Two FACES OF PRIVATISATION: 

‘Al.tXTTMENT’ AND ‘RECUIARlSATKm’ 

The declared policy of the state govern¬ 
ment averred that its ‘unoccuped* lands were 
to be allotted to the ‘landless’ and the 
‘scheduled castes’. For reasons enumerated 
below, the genuinely ‘landless’ and the 
‘scheduled castes’ seldom benefited. 

Firstly, a person was considered to be 
‘landless’ under the rules for land allotment 
even if he possessed land but his total share 
was less than 10 acres (16 bighas) of un¬ 
irrigated land. The Ibnancy Act, 1955,. 
secondly, defimd a joint family by residence 
so that if a father and son were ntM living 
in the same house; the son cotdd successfully 
claim to be landless under the existing rules. 
Thirdly the Land Allotmoit Advisory Com¬ 
mittee entrusted with advising the sub- 
divisional officer on land allotments had 
been composed primarily of political 
representatives. 

Fourthly, the proclamation inviting ap¬ 
plications for the allotment of ’unoccupied' 
lands was often not communicated to the 
majority of the villagers.** The rules had 
initially envisaged that the deliberations on 
the land allotment would be held in tbeooo- 
cemed village** but later the venue was 
shifted to the headquarters of tlw gram ^nn- 
ctiayat.^ The laid-down procedure of land 
allotment, moreover, was frequently not 
followed and the Board of Revenue had 
occasion to admonidi the revenue fimo- 
tionaries in this r^ard.** 

The capacity of the sute government to . 
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. ‘landless* and 'schedule castes* has been 


oriented village livestock'i^ims. I^nkally 
‘co-operatives* of the formally ‘landless’ 
were sei up on the commons. Besides, dc 


viewed sceptically by commentators on the 
law. This realisation has been reinforced 
because the ‘surplus* lands (estimated at 
about 20 lakh acres in Rajasthan-'*) which 
were formerly slated for transfer to the 
landless after the enactment of the land ceil¬ 
ing laws had not materialised.’'* It was 
asstimed in 1960 that the ceiling on agri¬ 
cultural landholdings at 30 standard acres 
for a family of five” would augment the 
area under ‘unoccupied’ government lands 
hut the successful evasion of legal provisions 
precluded any significant addition ot lands 
rendered ‘surplus' by this measure. 

Perhaps what was remarkable in the pre¬ 
sent context of privati.sing ‘unoccupied’ as 
well as chanigah lands in the non-arid 
districts was the legalisation of trespass 
"subject to the specific or general direction 
of the state government’’.’* Encroachments 
on such lands were ‘regularised’ up to 1971 
and this limit was later extended to 1975, 
presided that the trespasser met the legal 
lequircmcnt of owning less than 16 higfius 
of uuirrigaicd land. Instead of long-standing 
trespass leading to a penalty as envisaged by 
the act, the land Allotment Advisory (.'om- 
mittce had first to consider the ‘regularisa 
tion' of encroachments.” This ‘regularisa- 
tion’, as members of the Revenue Board later 
remarked, was evidently ultra vires of the 
provisions for eviction ^Section 91) and the 
allotment of ‘unoccupied’ lands to landless 
agriculturists (fketion lOi) l(^i.sldted bs the 
same act.” But ‘occupied’ common lands, 
on the ground, could not be vacated and this 
contradiction persisted in practice. 

l-NPdU.SAl Ol- CD.MNttRriAI. AOAINSI 
SubsistLN tf: Interisis 

Quite apart from the desirable allotment 
of siwai-vhak lands for dispensaries, schools 
and other buildings of common utility for 
the residents, ‘unoccupied’ government lands 
were also made available for a host of pur¬ 
poses in the years I9S6-8S, diminishing the 
total grazing area available to the villagers. 

Siwai-chak lands were leased out to 
gaushalas (literally, shelter homes for cat¬ 
tle) often establish^ for commercial ends, 
in 1957 and for dairy farms from 1958, pro¬ 
vided that the lessee maintained 500 cattle 
and 25 cattle^ lespectivdy. Interestingly, land 
to gaushalas was allocated on the basis of 
one bigha per cattle;” to cattle farms on 
the criterion of half an acre per cattle'" 
white the ratio of charagah lands recom¬ 
mended for the demarcation of village graz¬ 
ing lands undff the revenue act was only half 
a bigha per cattle (1 acre 1.6 bighas). A 
uniform standard for livestock-rearers was 
evidently not discernible and sheep and 
goats were excluded altogether from the 
reckoning. 

While aiming at the growth of the 
livestock sector, the norms of the state 
government had inadvmently worked 
hgato the requirements of the subsistence- 


facio grazing lands were put out for industry 
and private brick kiln (I960) and lime kiln 
(1965) leases without adequately ensuring 
the residents' pasturage requirements. The 
latest allotment of ’unoccupied’ lands for 
commercial purposes is the devclopmeni of 
private forests on ' inculturahle wastelands' 
(1983), a suhjeii wc shall probe in another 
account. 

Atgusiiiosoi I FoRtsi 

1)1 I’SKIMI N] 

i lie state could reserve its ‘unoccupied’ 
lands for the consinuliv>n of forests uiKler 
the Raj.'t.silinn l-oiest .Act, 195.^ Subsequent¬ 
ly, forest produce vs.is piesiinied to be pus- 
perty of the state eovei nnient until the con¬ 
trary was proved.' Prior rights of 
pasturage were ihercbv subject to controls 
imposed by the forest department. 

Decisions about the number and types of 
livestock permitted for grazing and the 
season dutitig which pasturage was ptiv 
hibited vested with the iorest department 
in what were described as 'pioiccTed' and 
‘reserved’ forests."’ For the put poses of u 
permit and penalites"* under this act, sirik 
ingly, the definition of cattle included large 
as well as small grazing animals with dil- 
fercniial charges computed for each species. 
This definition conir.isicd with the uiuler- 
.standing ot eaiilc as only bovincs that was 
adopted tor the demaa'aiioii ot grusirig 
lands under the l.aiid Revenue .Act, 1956 

-Secondl). the loicst riile.s suggested that 
in scnii-and di.siiivts "where more than .3 
acres per head of cattle is available there is 
no serious d.uiger of over grazing".In 
deseit areas, on the c'lhei hand, the ratio tip 
proveti was 15 acres per cow."*' Both these 
contrasted with half a per cattle com¬ 
mended for settlement operations uiidci the 
land revenue act fur the earmarking, of 
village charagah in both arid as well as semi- 
arid regions. 

‘Village forests’ were lands under the 
khaiedari of the Forest Department in the 
revenue records. These could be opened or 
clo.sed to grazing and other uses depending 
upon the activities envi.saged by the forest 
department. Villagers customarily grazed 
their animals on these lands. Attempts by 
the forest department to enclose this area 
were apprenended as a threat to their 
customary rights and were often collectively 
resisted. Converted into ‘wild life' sanc¬ 
tuaries, replete with tourist resorts, the in¬ 
terests of the adjoining livestock-rearers in 
these forests became illegal. Beriodically, 
there were clashes between the graziers and 
the forest department personnel. By and 
large, those who could connive with the 
former could make use of the pasturage but 
the less well-off sections who could not 
strike a deal with the forest personnel lost 
out in the process of ‘cmtralising’ control 
over the forests. 
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Custodian of Charmsah—Twe Gram , 
Paschayat 

.All common lands lying within a pah* 
chayut circle were declared to "vest in and , 
belong i»»’’ the grain panchayai under the 
Rajasthan Panchayai Act, 1953. This pro¬ 
vision, however, was undermined by the 
Slate's Tenancy Act which declared that alt 
land in Rajasthan was the property of the 
state that the laiiet had vwer-arching 
powers III law-suits involving the gram 
piincliavai and the state. 

Gk lit P Wi ll iv-tr vs SiAit- 

(itiM KNMI M 

•\ perusal ol case law indicates that some 
of the mm-khaieilari lands, formally defined 
as charagah and uhadi*' were entru.sted to 
what was regarded as the repre.scmative local 
body (C ase "'I—the gram /janr/tavaf—while 
olhci types ol mm-khatedaii land.s, also 
used as pasturage, vvetc vested in the state- 
tor example, oran* ' lands, beeds, johadas 
and pahars.** 

(.a>c 7 

Piiiuhaiiti Gotivu I’v Manual Singh 
(Uisiiict Ratmcr) 

Tliiec inhahitanis of a village .sought a 
decl.iraiion ot khaicdun lights in lands 
olas'.itied in the iv'sviiue revords as uran lands 
(land>- set apan lor religious purixises). The 
v'urn pnnehayat was impleaded as a 
nec'e.ss.iiy paiiy on the premise that common 
lands vest in jiid belong to the panchayai.*^ 
However, the Revenue Boaid (Ximted to a 
further nolilicaiion by the state government 
that decl.ued that “no .'tgriculiural lands, 
lotevt lands and uiiciihivable lands (not being 
ahaili ) situated in a panchayai circle shall 
vest III Ol belong lo the panchayai of that 
circle or shall be under its direciion.s. 
munagement and coiilior* ■*" 

The criterion lor tlie transference of cer¬ 
tain common lands to the panchayai and the 
vesting of other common lands with the state 
was never spelled out. This agitated the gram 
panchayati, especially since the villagers did 
nut bifurcate notions of their collective 
resources in this manner. Nor had the gram 
panchavai, as Case 8 brings out, been en¬ 
dowed with t he k haiedari of charagah lands 
so as to have put its icnurial status vis-a-vis, 
at least, recoidcd pastures on as secure a 
footing as that of private khatedars on 
agricultural lands. 

Ca.se 8 

Uuhidal I's Stale (1980 
(District Bhilwara) 

Land that was classified as charagah in the 
1955 settlement records was converted into 
siwai-chak and thereafter sought to be leav¬ 
ed by the mines department. The'gmm pan- 
chayat attempted to seek a permanent in¬ 
junction against the order. The board. 
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deeliMaiit'i*Wt'inor)kei^^ 
iqiunction under section 188 can be brousht 
out only by a tenant and since the gram ptm- 
cfuyai is not a tenant of the 8ovemnient in 
respect of the disputed land, it is not com¬ 
petent to seek perpetual injunction under sec- 
, tion 188 of the (Tbnancy) Act”/’ 

The pronouncement concluded that “the 
power to dispose of the pasture-land in any 
wg vests in the state absolutely"/* The 
customary right of grazing can be pleaded 
only before the civil courts. 

Gradually, the demands of mining and 
' other industrial purposes began to override 
the subsistence glaring rights of village 
livestock-rearers. A recent judgment, 
.■ however, reckoned that the gram panchayat 
.'can assert itsdf in the matter of its coliec- 
' five resources (Case 9). 

Case 9 

.' Ihiran Ram vs Gram Panchayat Dandnot 
' (1983) 

(District Jhunjhunun) 

Five residents of a village had encrbach- 
ed upon land classified as a johada (pond 
and its catchment area) in the revenue 
records. They sought the regularisation of 
their boras (enclosures for animals/fodder) 
but the gram panchayat filed an appeal 
before the board against the approval of their 
constructions. 

The judgment concluded that the gram 
panchayat had a locus standi because the 
johada (described as a pond) was vital to the 
residents of the village as a whole. “It can- 
not be considered as a private property of 
any individual... Therefore; irrespective of 
wliether such & Johada has been vested in the 
gram panchayat or not the gram panchayat 
has a statutory obligation to remove obstruc¬ 
tions and projections thereon^** 

Villagers vs Guam PANCHAVAr. 
Who Can Intervene for the 
Common cause? 

A second set of disputes revealed by case 
law arose out of denying the locus standi of 
. the villager in matters pertaining to the com¬ 
mons (Case 10). The citizen was kept at bay 
by a taw that required appeal on collective 
'■ rights to be Mged only by the gram 
panchayat. 


Case .10 

Afaha Ram vs Stale of Rajasthan (1973/ 
(District Bhilwara) 

The tendency for a few villtigers to speak 
on behalf of the village community against 
the conversion of village graring lands was 
deprecated by the revenue board. The gram 
IMncAqywr had to be a necessary partly in the 
circumstances smee “the authority competent 
to express the grievances of the village com¬ 
munity is the gram panchayat which has 
tpedflcally been given the task of caring for 
village pastures. Tlw lower courts should 
be more strict in examining the credentials 
irf persons dalming to represent the case of 
people when common rightt are allegedly 
Infringed.”** 

Hbt, there was a need for the articulation 


■ ____ 

especially ainong the residents erf smalln 
villages whose concerns were not adequately 
taken care of by the gram panchayat as It 
was presently constituted. The unit recog¬ 
nised as the gram panchayat in the 
Rajasthan Panchayat Act, 1953 may spread 
over a village (or a part of a village) or a 
group of villages. Often the gram panchayat 
was made coterminous with the prior 
revenue unit of a paiwor circle. This 
organisation was given the status of a body 
corporate in law whereas the corporate body 
in the perception of the state’s rural in¬ 
habitants was the village itself, especially 
with regard to the management of common 
resources (such as charagah, temple, 
cremation-ground, etc). 

The former judicial perception that the 
gram panchayat embodied the interests of 
the village as a collectivity has now given 
way to the view that any affected villager was 
an ‘aggrieved person’ and had 'locus stand? 
in the defence of common village interests 
(Cases 11 and 12). This contemporary trend 
in the judicial process has been influenced 
by the forces spurring legal activism within 
the Supieme Court. 

Case 11 

Ram Karan vs State (1982) 
(District Sawai Madhopur) 

The residents of a village petitioned 
against the allotment of charagah land but 


courts Meatite it wis Apt I 
gw/n/NrncAqyar. The Board df Rnenui in 
a dep^ure from prior rulinga declared that 
they were ^aggrieved persons’ in keeping with 
the judgmem of the Supreme Court that 
person will be held to be aggrieved Iv a ded-' 
sion if that decision is materially adverse to 
him”.** 

Hie board accepted that “bead with the 
problem of adjusting between two aspects of 
public interest, the desirability of owoung- 
ing the IndividHal citizen to participate in the 
enforcement of law and the indesinbility of 
encouraging the professional litigant to 
invoke the jurisdiction of the court the deci¬ 
sion, if any, has to be in favour of the in¬ 
dividual citizen who is sedting... redicst of 
grievances which concern not only him but 
other villagers also”.** 

Formo'ly. a restricted interpreution was 
thought desirable in order to linut litigation 
and in the comext of the present issue; on 
the assumption that the gram panchayat 
alone could represent the conunon interest 
of the villagers. 

Case 12 

Srilal vs Mangu (1982) 

(District Sawai Madhopur) 

The apperi by a few residents of a village 
against the allotment of village charagah, 
again, had been turned down on the ground 
that only the gram panchayat hrul the 
requisite 'locus stand? in the nutter. 


Table 1; Trends in Land UriLiSATtON: Rajasthan State 

(Per cent of total reporting area) 


Description 

1956-57 

1964-65 

1974-75 1982-1983 

Forest 

4.2 

3.1 

4.5 

6.3 

Barren and uncultivated land 

14.4 

14.7 

13.0 

8.5 

Permanent pastures and other grazing land 

4.0 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

Culturable waste 

21.4 

19.0 

16.6 

18.1 

Fallow other than current fallow 

9.7 

7.5 

5.9 

5.6 

Current fallow 

6.6 

4.5 

9.4 

5.9 

Net area sown 

36.4 

42.5 

40.7 

45.7 

Land under tree crops and groves 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Land for non-agricultural purposes 

3.2 

3.4 

4.5 

4.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sourer. Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 



Table 2: ‘Recorded’ Pasture-Land: Rajasthan State 



(Per cent of total reporting area) 

Unit 

1956-57 

1964-^ 

1974-75 1981-1982 

Arid districts 

Z4 

3.9 

4.3 

4.5 

Other districts 

6.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.5 

Rajasthan state 

4.0 

5.2 

5.3 

5A 


Sourer. Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


Table 3; Recorded *Pasture’ Other Graszing Lands and Culturable Waste as 
PROPORT tON OP Total REPoicnNO Area: Rajasthan State 

(Per cent if total reporting area) 


Unit 

1956-37 

1964-65 

1974-75 1981-1982 

Arid districts 

25.8 

24.8 

25.2 

29.5 

Other distrietB 

2SJ 

23.5 

17.8 

ISJ 

Rajasthan state 

a5.4 

24^ 

21.9 

23.5 


Sourer. Directorate of Ecoripmks and Statistics, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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iwrtow coRcepdoa of locus sUntH militated 
aiainsi the right of ‘Wective access to 
justice!'** The Board of Revenue; in this iO' 
stance; argued (hat the appeal by the villagers 
should be admitted, lb quote an ectract from 
the verdict: 

“ ‘Charogalf is for the benefit of the entire 
village community and any encroachment 
thereon or any alienation thereof affects the 
community as a whole Any individual being 
part of the community has a stake in ensur¬ 
ing the charagoh is maintsuned and therefon:; 
has a right to protect and seek the assistance 
of the courts against its alienation by indi¬ 
viduals or the government. Such a protest 
cannot be summarily dismissed on the 
ground of lack of standing or locus’’.*^ 
The independent locus standi of the 
citizen in matters of common concern has 
been granted. This is, however, not ‘public 
knowledge’ for the vast majority of 
cultivators-cum-livestock-rcarcrs in the state. 

As each level of aggregation—from citizen 
to village, village to panchayat circle and 
then to the state-relations in law for the 
policy governing pastures had been framed 
without an appieciation of relations in 
practice. 

IV 

.Sonio InfereiK-KH 

Thh StXIAL Frami.work; WliAI 
Happkned to 1 he Commons? 


nu^pUkted. The ucial.covtem wae one in 
wludi ‘pioor of possessing private khaudari 
rights on village commons came to assume 
more signiflcance than the fhet of existing 
rights in common over these tracts. Those 
who later judged conflicting daims, however, 
could see no dtemative to ‘proof than the 
‘record’ Itself. Even after 1966, when 
customary rights in Uie commons were 
recognised as civil tights beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion of revenue courts, the ‘proof of 
'redressai' took the shape of a ie^ verdict 
that could not be enforced on the ground. 

For ihtw who argue that the appropria¬ 
tion of village commons by the state was 
legitimate, it must be pointed out that this 
may have been so if the ‘onoccupi^’ lands 
were not subsequently privati^ by the 
better-off sections in the village” But, 
again, ‘proof of landlessness was invested 
with a reality that surpassed actual landless¬ 
ness in what was, apparently, the rule by law. 

The ^ifice of administrative and judicial 
law is based on access to the courts. That 
this litigation could be afforded only by a 
few villagers who had the means operated 
to the disadvantage of the majority that 
utilised the commons. Thus, those without 
access to the ‘record-making’ personnel and 
the courts of arbitration could not benefit 
from the privatisation of the commons that 
had been defended by the law-makers as the 
laudable advance toward social justice. 


intumediate betwem. thtise 
privatised at one extreme or apfxoiMriated 
the state on the other as ‘unoccupied’ lands,''.''; 
notably barren lands, forests and culturabhi '• 
waste (Ihble 1). The truncated tracts of the; 
former commons that were designated as 
charagah or pasture (Ikbie 2) were vested iq' 
the gram panchayat as custo^an. Moreover, 
just as the charugah lands did not include 
all the prior commons but only what was 
recorded as dejure pasture, the gram pan~ 
chayat, too, was a unity created by the 
record, a subject we shall probe later. 

The individual citizen can now bypass the 
gram panchayat in appeal for a common 
cause. While 'ixiblic interest’ litigation holds 
centre-stage at present, there are evident 
limits to.law as a means of social justice.” 
Notwithstanding the liberal interpretation of 
locus standi, the track record of the juridical 
process has been, especially, questionable in 
relation to the commons and their users. 

CONSEQUENCES 

For the small-hcdder-cum-Kvestock-rearer 
in Rajasthan, the characteristic pattern of 
agrarian adaptation is based on deploying 
private lands largely for cultivation white 
livestock is grazed on common pastures. 
Macro data, for even the non-arid districts 
of Rajasthan, confirm that a significant pro¬ 
portion of the total geographical area is de 
Jacto grazing land flhble 3). 


After the Settlement opciations of 1955, 
the prior common:, of the villagers were 
dispensed along a range from private 
khatedari at one extreme to dejure pasture 
(charagah) and ‘unoccupied’ lands belong¬ 
ing to the state isiwai-chak) at the other end. 
This was, paradoxically, enabled by the pro¬ 
cess of recording ‘usage’ for the law, i c, 
bringing in a dimension of guarantee tor the 
usage itself. 

Even after independence, the model of a 
land settlemem ba^ its requirements of the 
‘people’s consent’ and .‘proof on the writ- 
t«i and formal ‘record’. An attempt at ap¬ 
preciating the likely course of sut^ a pro¬ 
cedure on the usufruct rights of the mgjori- 
ty of rural inhabitants who were not on an 
equal footing vis-a-vis the law-makers, the 
law-breakers and administrators, was not 
made The pioUem was accentuated because 
this legal mode of ascertaining rights in 
common was firstly, not an endogenous 
development. Secondly, this dilemma had 
. grown out of a colonial context and its set- 
dements that distinguished lands that yield¬ 
ed a revenue and ‘wastes’ that could bring 
in revenue if developed. Once the pre- 
miineftce of the revalue motive did not 
as after the post-independence land legisla- 
don in the country, r^hts in common could 
have, in fbet, been recognised as such. 

WHO Lost and Who GaD4EO? 

The‘re^ird’of usage was not a pdidcally 
neutiai aedvity. How prior common lands 
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Ai the sAfflie tii^ the ^ondatydath haf. ’ 
**• the iiiu districts m 1956 showed a lower pro- 
'.portion of ‘permanent’ grazing land to the 
' .total geogtaplucal area as compared with the 
other districts (Ihble 2). This is likely to have 
been an outcome of the procedure that was 
- adopted for the classification of grazing 
lands in the official records. The intriguing 
increase in the pasturcland of arid districts 
: from 19S6-85 is. in all probability, the con¬ 
sequence of a partial correction at the in¬ 
stance of gram panehayats. 

The residents’ pattern of adapution to the 
desert ecology of western Rajasthan, 
especially, has characteristically relied on 
, common rights of pasturage The State Land 
.. Utilisation Committee Report [I960} and the 
; National Commission of Agriculture [1974] 
had reiterated that the existing 'uniKcupied' 
lands of the state government should not be 
' allotted for agricultural purposes because 
' land-use-wise, too, the soils of the arid 
. region were better suited to pastoral grasses 
than agriculture.’^ Yet, the government of 
Rajasthan, in 1977, ruled that the 
‘unoccupied-because-uncultivable’ lands 
should be brought under the plough (Case 6) 

' and not the pasture Moreover, the lands that 
•. were deemed uncultivable—hillocks, saline 
areas, ravine tracts, duny stretches—had 
.. greater ecological potential for pasturage 
' that benefited many instead of the current 
aUotment for private cultivation or afforesta¬ 
tion that benefited few. This was equally true 
for cultivators<um-livestock-iearers in both 
arid and other districu. 

With privatisation, increases in food pro¬ 
duction benefited the well-off while those 
with less land and the landless lost out on 
subsistence from their commons. A policy 
for the commons which hinged on an ex¬ 
tended process of recording legal rights to 
land could have been expected to attend 
elosely to the question of the common con- 
. sent of villagers. Written or oral evidence of 
those deemed as representing a village 
should have been cross-checked with the 
locid users. 

Snoe the settlements were between un- 
i equals in political power, the juridical land- 
use categories grafted on common lands 
often became impositions. Instead of realis- 
taU that enlightened policy could entail a 
greater appreciation of customary rights, the 
state tried to be progressive by the allotmoit 
of lands carved.out of the commons. The 
pre-eminence of the state, justified by pro¬ 
gressive legislation vis-a-vis cultivated lands 
that was celebrated as land reforms was 
counter-productive and regressive when car¬ 
ried over, as the spirit of the times, to the 
question of the commons. 
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Role of Finance Commission 

J L Bajaj 

Renuka ViswanaUian 


I i 

This paper compares the actual fiscal behaviour of the states as against that envisaged for them by the Finance. : 
Commission. It looks at deviations from the commission's projections of revenue receipts of 14 non-special category 
states. Deficits/surpluses that actually emerged as against those that were expected are analysed. A closer look v! 
is taken of tax revenue by comparing the actual growth rates of four major state taxes with the rates adopted 
by the Eighth Finance Commission. The methodology adopted by the Ninth Finance Commission is evaluated 
from the point of view of its responsibility of promoting resource mobilisation and economy in expenditure. Some 
approaches to building up an incentive/disincentive structure that would reward financial discipline and penalise 
profligacy are examined. 

AN objective of finance coinmissionv which couraging states to vie with one another for a normative assessment of receipts and ex- ■ ' 
is often overlooked is the need to reward tax earning the dubious distinction of being penditure of both the centre and the state ' 
effort and promote economic financial dubbed ‘deficit’. (with appropriate adjustments), introduciim •' 

management. Not only is this implicit in the The ^ting of a cut-off date for consider- incentives for financial prudence and enstir-' •. ' 

structure and role of the commission, it has ing the emoluments of staff in the terms of ing the cost-effectiveness of government 

also been periodically underlined in the reference of some of the commissions had agencies, with the firm objective of bringing 

terms i>f reference. The Second and Third even given ri.selo the unseemly spectacle of revenue expenditure within revenue receipts ' •' 

Commissions were expected to formulate state governments hurrying to grant their and generating investment surpluses. The •" 

their recommendations having regard to thte employees all manner of incentives and first report of the Commission covering the '. 
efforts made by states to rai.se additional privileges with a view to inflating their non- last year of the Seventh Plan is a harbinger- ' ■; 

revenue from the sources available to them, plan bill and converting themselves to deficit of things to come; what it proposes to do, ■ 

From the Fourth to the Eighth Commis- states eligible for finance commission grants, in the Eighth Plan/Ninth Commission ” 

sions, phrases like "the scope for economy Such strategies went self-defeating since they period will be developed from the concepts ; 

consistent with efficiency which may be cf- did not often produce the expected result and it has enunciated in this report and the 

fected by the states in their administrative the state continued to be .saddled with the methodology it has indicated there, 

expenditure”, “better fiscal management”, burden of the announced decisions. The different parameters indicated in the 

and “the need for ensuring reasonable Once a staie is declared deficit, its prefer- Ninth Commission's terms of reference are 
returns on investments in irrigation, power, red objective is to remain so in perpetuity, not mutually exclusive; the normative ap- . 

transport, industries, etc” recur in the terms For a state that is deficit after devolution is proach would itself act as an incentive for 

of reference repeatedly. Despite such provi- eligible for revenue gap grants and (since the greater economy and efficiency and generate , 

sions in the terms of reference, the commis- Eighth Commission), an additional share in surpluses, after providing for a balanced ' 

sions enforced these guidelines only in an central excise devolutions. Even a deficit revenue budget. Nevertheless, there are dif- . 

indirect manner and no explicit incentive/ before devolution entitles a state to upgrada- ferences in emphasis, since the normative tp -, 

disincentive structure was formulated while tion grants. This dilemma is especially proach alone would not constitute a direct., 

determining the pattern of centre-state troubling fur those middle-income states positive incentive for prudent financial 

transfers. The need for cost effectiveness, which could just as easily be declared deficit management. The separate mention of a 

economy of functioning and resource maxi- as surplus. fresh parameter reveals the importance at- 

misation influenced the manner in which Whffl special purpose grants for upgrading tached in the terms of reference to this ele- 

commissions performed what has always services in selected sectors were introduced ment and suggests that the Commission is 

proved to be the most time-consuming and by the Seventh Commission, they were to be expected to formulate additional incentives 

central part of their tasks—the forecasting discontinued after 10 years, by which time over and above those implicit in the nor- 

of state finances.' The usual method it was expected that the required level of mative approach so that resource self-suffi- 

foUowed was not to accept whdesale a staters upgradation would have been attained. The dency is encouraged to the extent possible ' 

own forecast, which was likdy to be inflated present indications are; however, that such in every state and profligacy discouraged.^ .. 

and exaggerated. 'Hie commission did not grants might continue indefinitely. In this It is in this context that we propose to 
also go only by actual past trends, it made game of one-upmanship, the more conser- compare the actual behaviour of the sutes 

value judgments and choices and laid down vative and prudent states tend to lose. No as agairtst that envisaged for them by the 

norms and targets for revenue raising and wonder then that S Cuban concluded his Finance Commission. We are confining 

expenditure. ... study of 'Omil Nadu’s finances tyith the wry ourselves to the rreent past, specifically to . 

One would be hard put to judge whether remark that ‘in the case of Ihmil Nadu, vir- the first four years of the Smnth Plan and ■> 

these built-in assumptions had any effect on tue has had to be its own reward”.* will look broadly at deviations from the 

the financial compartments of states during But now that we have entered on an era c ommissi on's projections of lewnue teceipia .. 
the period to which the estimates idated. of scarcity in govemmmt finances at the (in respect of the 14 non-special category 

The states iwver seriously attempted to central and state levels (where before there states alone), both of tax and non-tax. 

follow the projections nor did toy commis- had been .comparative plenty), the accent revenues and of non-plan revenue expen¬ 
sion take the past failures into account had perforee to be laid on economy and cost- ditures. Oefidts/surpiuses that actually ' 

before finalising their projections. On the efltetiveness. The need to move in this direc- emerged as against those that were expected 

other hand, there is some evidence to sug- tion was perceived when the terms of will also be arudysed. For tius exercise the 

gcstthatthenumnerofa commissiotrhfiin^ refetence to the ffinth Commission were states are grouped as high, middle and low . 

tfoning (dcaphe the adtdee and directions drafted. The terms of reference focused the incomestatesinthemanneradoptedbythe-' 

given ip ita report) had tiK effect, of en- oommission’s attention clearly on adopting Ninth Commission and the patton, if any; ] 

•fj 
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.|%e «xainined. A closer look luis been 

revenue by comparing the actual 
i^ms'th rates of 4 major state taxes with the 
l^mtes adopted by the Eighth Commission. 
/'Finally, we have evaluated the methodology 
..adopted by the Ninth Commission from the 
point of view of its responsibility to promote 
^resource mobilisation and economy in ex- 
.."pendiiure. We have then looked at some of 
. the approaches possible for building up an 
incentive/disincentive structure that would 
reward financial discipline and penalise 
P profligacy. 

p The Eighth Commission’s approach^ is 
representative of the general method 
adopted by most of the previous commis- 
/ sions which wa.s to rely mainly on the past 
. 'trends of revenue and expenditure. As far as 
y revenue receipts were concerned, it projected 
' the likely inflows under the major tax heads 
/ by assuming a growth rate derived from re- 
!-cent experience, suitably moderated accor¬ 
ding to its best judgment. When it came to 
s^non-tax revenues, however, it moved closer 
to the normative system—receipts from irri¬ 
gation, power and transport as well as from 
major state enterprises were determined 
t more on the basis of what they ought to be 
i rather than on what they have been. I^pen- 
■ diture projections, on the other hand, went 
back generally to the trend approach—a 
base year was established and figures were 
projected forward. But there was an admix- 
' ture of the normative element also in this 
exercise and a state's own perception of its 
' fund needs did not coincide with the com- 
mission’s determination of the optimum ex- 
i penditure level. What it considered wa.steful 
> or excessive was pruned down (as, for exam¬ 
ple, certain social security schemes); what 
it felt was inadequate was stepped up (as in 
' the case of maintenance expendituie for civil 
works). And what was a necessary evil, 
which had perforce to be kept at its existing 
" level (like staff salaries) was simply adopted 
as an actual and the commission attempted 
to remain as clo,se as possible to the likely 
future scenario. 

It is generally observed that the quasi- 
’ normative estimates of finance commissions 
have tardy been close to actual revenue and 
expenditure levels. But there is little evidence 
to show that commissions ever attempted to 
look at the extent or the nature of deviations 
firom estimates or analysed the reasons for 
this divergence. The tack of a permanent 
finance commission has tended to focus 
attention on this aspect only by fits and 
starts—whenever an individual state or a 
' group of states, for whatever reason, desired 
to call attention to its lack of resources. But 
fresh commission appointed for a later 
period of S years, did not turn back and <x- 
amiiie the extent of divergence between ex- 
I'.pectaiions and performance; nor speculate 
^on the lessons to be learnt from such an 
i/esereise. In this manner, there has been an 
.Xtiadenitifisation of the institutional memory 
>. of the commission resultiiig in each new 
i': commission starting afresh with new facts. 


have, ifiefiefot^ 


note the overall scheme 5f divergence bet>- 
ween actual non-plan budgetary lesuhs du^' 
ing the Seventh Kan period (the first four 
years alone), which coiiKides with the last 
four years of the Eighth Finance Commis¬ 
sion period, and the estimates made by the 
finance commission. The comparison has 
been initially done at current prices and 
subsequently at 1983-84 prices, which was 
the base adopted for the purposes of the 
commission’s projections. 

Table 1 presents the differences between 
finance commission projections and bud¬ 
getary figures in respect of the 14 non-spccial 
category states arranged as low, middle and 
high income states as cla-ssified by the Ninth 
Finance Commission. The deviations are 
presented as percentages of the budgetary 
figures at current prices inrespcct of revenue 
receipts (as well as its main constitutents of 
tax and non-tax revenues) and revenue ex¬ 
penditure (non-plan). The figures pertain to 
the first four years of the Seventh Plan which 
covered the last four years of the Eighth 
Finance Con!mi.s.sion period. 

All the 5 low income states—Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh—have raised revenues at levels 
greater than finance commis.sion projections 
in each of the 4 years we are considering. 
On the whole, both non-tax revenues and tax 
revenues appear to have been higher than the 
commission’s estimates (except for the initial 
years in MP and Orissa for non-tax reven¬ 
ues). For all the states, in fact, at current 
prices, revenue receipts have been improving 
in comparison with finance commission 
estimates with the passage of time. Revenue 
expenditures have also been higher than the 
commission’s projections and there is a 
growing difference between these projections 
and the actuals over the period in all the 
states (except for the initial year in Orissa). 

In the case of the middle income states, 
four of them—Karnataka. Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and West Bengal—raised revenues 
greater than finance commission estimates 
for the first four years of the Seventh Plan 
period at current prices and the deviation 
is generally on the increase from year to year. 
This trend is perhaps due to improvement 
in tax revenues over the saim period. Even 
non-tax revenues have been higher than the 
finance commission’s estimates in Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh, but in Kerala, West 
Bengal and Ihmil Nadu they have stayed 
below these estimates, although in the case 
of 'Ihmil Nadu, the difference is only 
marginal. In the case of Ihmil Nadu, the 
overall deviations from the commissiiMi’s 
estimates for revenue receifits, tax and non* 
tax revenues, are not very significant. In the 
case of non-phui revenuees^iendituie, how¬ 
ever, in ait the states and for all the years (ex¬ 
cept West Bengal for the initial year), it has 
remained above the commission’s pn^ec* 
tions and the deviation has been increasing 
over the preiod. 

Of the four high income states—Gitjant, 


than those eiiimaied by the commission in 
the first Cmir years of the Seventh Plan. 
Their uk revenues are increatingly in excess 
of the finance commission’s recommenda-. 
tions and their non-tax revenues are substan¬ 
tially higher than anticipated by the finance 
commission. In the case of Punjab, as in the 
case of Tamil Nadu cited earlier, the revenue 
receipts (m and non-tax revenues) hover 
around the commission’s estimates. Non- 
plan revenue expenditures are, however, 
higher than finance commission estimates 
for the entire period in all the states, with 
the gap on the increase. 

Comparisons between finance commission 
estimates and budgetary figures at current 
pricek may not, however, be totally appro¬ 
priate. The Eighth Commission did not allow 
for price increases—the only concession 
made for inflation was to indm the revenue 
gap grants given to deficit states by a factor 
of S per cent. But the Eighth Commission 
did not work out state revenue deficits and 
surpluses by assuming a normative price in¬ 
crease over the period covered by its recom¬ 
mendations.’ 1b correct this factor, we 
would have to deflate budget actuals to bring 
them down to the 1983-84 level—the base 
adopted for the purpose of the commission’s 
projections. 

The Eighth Commission also did not 
make allowances for additional resources to 
be mobilised by states by fresh revenue 
measures. This ARM component would, 
therefore, have to be excluded from the 
budget actuals before they can be made com¬ 
parable with finance commission projec¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, however, planning 
commission figures of ARM done by states 
(at constant and current prices) comprise 
both budgeted and non-budgeted elements 
and cannot, thu.s, be taken as a true guide 
of the resources raised by discretionary state 
action. Pronouncements made in budget 
speeches diveige widely from eventual per- 
formanpe during the year concerned. Besides, 
since additional receipts are raised under the 
normid heads of revenue, the separation of 
normal buoyancy from the yield resulting 
from discretionary action is done rather ar¬ 
bitrarily. with data being supplied to suit the 
purpose for which it is demanded. No cor¬ 
rection has been made for this element in 
our analysis.* 

At 1983-84 prices, in the case of the low 
income stmes, the projections of the itvemw 
receipts (and tax revenues) of Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Rajasthan 
become dose to tire commission’s edimates 
(either slightly below these esfimates or 
slfghtly ^ove them). In the case of UP. 
howeveiv revcmie reenpts lUl significantly 
below commission estimaies when they are 
collected for 1983-84 prices. On the expeit- 
ditiue skk however, in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and UP, even at 198344 mrkes, 
there it an cMoesa Of etpendtoire over the 
comndssion’s pitojections; for Orissa and 
Khar, these figures fall bdmr the eommis- 
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CXpecttUoAs 
' c$M€ of Orissa). 

Among the middle income states, Kar¬ 
nataka and AP continue to show revenue 
receipu in excess of finance commission |ho- 
jections even at 1983-84 prices. But the (nice 
adjustment brings Kerala and West BMgai 
marginally bdow the commission’s bot- 
tomline: On the expenditure side; adjustment 
for 1983-84 prices has reduced the expen¬ 
diture below or close to the commission’s 
projections in respect of the two states of 
Ikmil Nadu and Wtst Bengal, but they con¬ 
tinue to remain in excess of these levels for 
Karnataka, AP and Kerala. 

The high income states of Haryaiu, Cu- 
jarat and Maharashtra appear to have ^sed 
revenue resources quite close to or slightly 
below the finance commission levels when 
these are adjusted for 1983-84 prices. But in- 
the case of Punjab, these are far below the 
commission’s estimates. Revenue expen- 
dituKS continue to be higher than the Com¬ 
mission’s projections in ail the states. 

Oearly, the behaviour of high, middle and 
low income states as classified by the Ninth 
Finance Commission is not consistent. At 
current prices, no low income state is below 
finance commission estimates of revenue 
and only one; Orissa, has spent less than an¬ 
ticipated by the commission (in the first yaa 
alone). Of the middle income sutes, only 
TJimil Nadu, in one year (1987-88) raised 
revenues less than finance commission pro¬ 
jections and one more (West Bengal) spent 
less than estimated by the commiraon in the 
initial year of the plan. Of the high income 
slates. Punjab raised less revenue than 
estimated by the finance commission in the 
first two years of the plan, but no state in¬ 
curred less expenditure than expected. The 
overall picture is that, at current pric^ 
revenue receipts are close to the commis¬ 
sion’s projections in respect of one low in¬ 
come state (UP), one middle and one high 
income state each (Ikmil Nadu and Punjab 
respectively). Non-plan revenue oependitures 
at current prices are lower than the commis¬ 
sion’s estimates in only one low income sute 
(Orissa) and for the first year alone The 
behaviour of states thus cuts across the in¬ 
come categories indicated by the Eighth 
Commission. 

At 1983-84 prices also, income category 
groupings do not explain the behaviour of 
states vis-thvis the Finance Commission's 
estimates. One low income state UP, has 
consistently raised less revenue dian oqiecud 
by the commission for the entire period. But 
then this is the case with regard to two mid- 
die income states (Kerala arid Ikmil Nadu) 
and one high income state (Punjab). One 
middle inooine slate (Went Bengid) has raised 
less revenue than antici^ted for three out 
of four years, two high income states 
(Maharashtra and Haryana) and one low in¬ 
come state, UP, have done so for two years 
and one kw income state, Orissa and one 
high income state, Gujarat, iMwe followed 
thdr example in one ykar. On toe expen- 
ditiue side, however, (Hie low income state, 
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and one middle income state; ^mt Bengal, 
have spent less than antidpated throughout 
the period, one low income and one middle 
income state (Bihar and Tiroil Nadu respec¬ 
tively) have done so for three years and one 
low income state (Madhja Pradesh) has 
done so for one year. A pattern, if any. can 
be discerned only in the three eastern states 
(Bihar, Orissa and W»t Bengal), which havn 
all of the, spent less than anticipated for 
almost the entire perioi). But it must be 
noted also that none of the high income 
states has spent less than expected even at 
1983-84 prices. 

if we look at the extent of the deviation 
from projections, the overall conclusion is 
that at 1983-84 prices, revenue receipts fkll 
below the commission’s estimates in the four 
states of UP, Punjab, Kerala and ’Bunil Nadu 
and become close to these estimates in 
respect of six states—Haryana, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Maharashtra and 
West Bengal. Only four states—Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan and ffihar— 
have consistently raised revenues in excess 
of the commission’s estimates for all the four 
years at 1983-84 prices. Nevertheless, on the 
eependiture front, at 1983-84 levels, non-plan 
expenditures are generally less than esti¬ 
mated by the commission only in Bihar, 
Orissa and Ikmil Nadu, and are (juite close 
to these estimates in Madhya Pradesh. But 
they are in excess of the commission’s pro¬ 
jections in the remaining nine states, more 
than double the number of states whose 
revenue receipts outstrip commission esti¬ 
mates. (Only the two middle income states 
of Karnatalu and Andhra Pradesh and the 
low income state of Rajasthan have stayed 
ahead of the commission's projections on 
both the revenue and expenifiture fronts all 
alcmg.) Clearly, it is easier to remain close 
to finance commission projections of 
receipts than of expenditure; 

The impact of these variations on pro¬ 
jected non-plan revenue surpluses and 
deficits can be seen in Ikbte 3. Shortfalls in 
assumed revenue receipts have not been mat¬ 
ched by corresponding curtailment of non¬ 
plan revenue expenditure which appears to 
be on the whole relatively inelastic to reduc¬ 
tions in revenue. The middle income state 
of Ikmil Nadu which raised less revenue 
retteipts than projected for 1987-88 exceeded 
its expiated non-plan revenue expenditure 
for that year by 14.58 per cent of the 
budgetary actuals. Similarly, although the 
revenues of the high income ^te.of Punjab 
fell short of projections in the first two years 
of the Seventh Plan, its non-i^ revenue ex¬ 
penditure in those years remained ahead of 
the commission’s projecthms by 27 to 28 per 
cent. (We must admit, however, that 
although West Bengal and Orissa raised 
more reveniKS than hoped for in the initial 
year of the plan, they spend less than sug¬ 
gested by the commissi^ during that year.) 

An interesting revelation is that, when 
hig h income states were unable to raise 
revenues .commensurate with their expen¬ 
ditures even at current prices (as in the case 
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of Punjab, in the first two years), they (l{i|; 
not consider this a sufficient reason 
restricting thdr non-plan revenue 
dilure and keeping it within the bond^f 
prescribed by the Eighth Finance Comndf^ 
sion. Although at 1983-84 prices, most ot 
the high income states were at or below tht^ 
levels of revenue-nusing lud down by 
commission, their non-pian revenue apen^.! 
ditures cominued to outstrip the commic-- 
sion’s anticipations. On the other hanii^; 
when.a mid(^ income <h a low income state'!’ 
was unable to achieve the revenue levels fix- 
ed by the commission, it had often to cut' 
the expenditure to provide fm plan financ- : 
ing. This is evident in the case of states like 
Ikmil Nadu, l^bst bengal, Orissa and MP 
(at 1983-84 prices). Only Kerala and UP, 
desfdte shortfalls in revenues estimated by 
the emnmission continued to incur non-pian . 
expenditure at high levels. 

At the global level, when revenue reedpts 
are adjusted to 1983-84, prices, in nine out 
of the 14 states, they are fairly close to the 
commission’s estimates. In the case of non- , 
plan revenue expenditure, however, only 
three states are fairly close to what has been 
expected by the commission; 9 statra, even 
at 83-84 prices, have incurred higher levds 
ofapoiditurethancxpcctedbythecomiius- 
sion. The greater degree of success in predic¬ 
ting revenue reedpts is perhaps also due to 
the foct that in this case, the commission did 
not really cxerdse a normative judgment On 
the whole, in respect of the major com¬ 
ponents of revenue reedpts—tax revenues 
derived from the main taxes of stats—the 
Eighth Finance Commission adopted the 
real growth rates of important tax and ncMi- 
tax revenues and made some marginal ad¬ 
justments by grouping the states around 
some of these growth rates.^ Since the c(»n- 
mission’s forecasting was directly based (Mi - 
relevant past raperience; the degree (>f ao 
curacy in prediction was naturally higher, 
But when we took at the expenditure side 
where norms vrere actually applied and value 
judgments made, the divergence from the 
commission's assumptions is quite substan¬ 
tial. It is apparent that the commisdem's 
norms vvere not taken seriously by the states 
and perhaps even the commission did not 
expect them to be strictly adhered to. The 
cumulative effect of these (sometimes) 
varied movements on the revenue and expea- 
diture fronts is the emergence of overall 
deficits/surpluses—both before and after tax 
devolution—markedly different from thoM 
estimated for the states individually and as 
a group (Table 3). Here we will look at the 
results obtained at current prices alone sinqe; 
as mentioned (Xirlier, the commission did not 
provide for indexing surpluses and deficits 
by a price factor. 

At the outset, it must be noted that the 
trend of across-the board deterioration in the 
financial position of state governmente is not 
universal for all the states for all the years. 
There are limited and exceptional casdi 
where the defidt predicted by the commiS';: 
sion has been reduced in reality or has eveq. 
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"Tme Democmcy cannot to 
worked by twenty men sitting at 
the Centre, it has to be worked 
ftxun below by the people of eoery 
olllage” — Oandhffl 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE 











SALIENT FEATURES 
PanchayvlilliEMH 

* Panohayats rt villase, block and district 

levels. - 

• All seats at all the three levels to be filled {^f 
by direa election under supervision erf 
Election Commissioa 

* Term of office - 5 years. If any Panchayat is rC2^ 

dissolved sooner, election to be held Jiy 

within six months. f 

• Seat reservation for SC/ST in proportion to 
their population. 

• 30 per cent reservation for women 

• Panchayats to prepare and implement - 

local plans for development with social 

justice. 

* Provision of adequate funds to Panchayats ^ 
to do their job. 

Nagarptf Hca Mil . 

• Provision for constitution of three types of 

Nasarpalikas - Na^ Panchayats, Municipal 
Councils and Mimicipal Corporations. ^ 

* Direct election under Election 
Commission's supervision - Term five 

years. — ■ ■ - 

* If arty A^nicipal body is dissolved before ""jja 
expiry of office, election to be held within >■ 
six months. 

* Provision for Wards Committees to afford 

an opportunity for ixjblic-spirited citizens mSuj 
to senre their locality. 

• Effective devolution of powers to local 

bodies. CgK L 

* Greater role for them in the plannins Vil I 
process. 

• Adeqr^ finance to be ensured for 
municipal bodies. 


RA''/' 


A ravoluUonaiy measure to bring development 
and democraqf to the doorstep of the people 


EcoaonUc .arpkl A^cal 


davp 89/63^ 
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'OiMUMi b vnwrent bi tfa«t«k> cistern dates 
of West Bengal and Orissa. In ^st Bengal 
in 1985-86, the defldt projected by tiw com¬ 
mission befoK devolution was reduced when 
the budgetary accounts were finally in and 
the deflcit anticipated after devolution was 
"in reality convert^ into a surplus. The same 
phenomenon is repeated in 1988-89 while in 
1987-88, the deficit projected after devolu¬ 
tion is reduced in reality in the case of 
Orissa, the deficits before and after devolu¬ 
tion for the.flrst year of the plan have come 
down. The 1988-89 picture is similar to Whst 
Bengal white in 1987-88 the deficit expected 
after devolution nas been converted to a 
surplus. Utere are also a few cases where the 
surplus anticipated by the commission has 
been exceeded. In the case of the eastern 
state of Bihar again, this has happened to 
the surpluses after devolution in 198S-86, 
1986-87 and 1988-89, in the case of MP in 
1985-86 and in Ihmil Nadu in 1986-87. On 
the wholes however, for the remaining states 
and the remaining years, the picture is one 
of deterioration in finances. The high in¬ 
come states which were expected to generate 
surpluses before and after devolution have, 
except in the case of Haryana, invariably 
generated deficits before devolution.-Punjab 
has also generated deficits after des'olutioii 
in the first and last years ^d so has Gujarat 
in the last two years (is drought an explana¬ 
tion?). The middle income state of Kar¬ 
nataka, instead of showing non-plan revenue 
surpluse before devolution, has gone into 
deficit evey year, and Kerala which was ex¬ 
pected to turn surplus after devolution has 
remained in deficit even after receiving its 
share of central taxes. This is the case also 
with Rajasthan, a tow income state, which 
was not expected to remain deficit after 
devolution tom 1986 to 1989. In other ca.ses, 
deficits have worsened dir surpluses reduced. 


"'dil^i^'liBd wit up 'crote of' 

ddicit while their surpluses after devolution 
of Rs 6,158 crore were almost halved to 
Rs 3,688 crore. The low income states put 
up their deficit before devolution from 
Rs 7,228 crore to Rs 12,932 crore and the 
surpluses after devolution dropped from 
Rs 5,376 crore to Rs 2,830 crore. The overall 
net result is that the antidpated deficit 
before devolution for all the .states of Rs 634 
crore increased phenomentdly to Rs 12,749 
crore. while the surplueses after devolution 
of Rs 12,485 crore plummeted, to Rs 2,890 
crore—a fact which must have definitdy af¬ 
fected their plan performance, ft must be 
noted that throughout this period and in all 
these stales, central devolutions have been 
higher than estimated by the commission. 
The staggering shortfall in the non-plan 
surpluses of stales must be attributed solely 
to their non-adherence to the commission’s 
projections. 

Let us now take a closer look at the per¬ 
formance of the slates in raising the lax 
revenues estimated by the commission for 
this period. We will confine ourselves to this 
item at picsent, also because of the availa¬ 
bility of data relating to the growth rates 
adopted b> the commission for some of the 
major state laxes.^ An examination of the 
non-tax revenues as well as of non-plan 
revenue expenditures would also be extreme¬ 
ly fruitful. However, the difficulties of 
classification and of obtaining the required 
data are much higher especially in the case 
of revenue expenditure, since, for the pur- 
po.ses of comparison, we will need to separate 
the additional expenditure on account of pay 
revisions and fresh DA instalments from the 
normal staffing costs of states—data which 
is rarely collected or analysed in this manner. 

At ftrst glance, the tax revenues laiscd at 
current prices by the different groups of 
stales for the different years and by all of 


In terms of numbers, therefore, where the 
commission had expected six states to be 
surplus both before and after devolution, 
only one, Haryana, fulfilled these expecta¬ 
tions. Of the five states thanhe commission 
expected to become surplus after devolution 
(Andhra Pradesh, Kerala. UP, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh) however, only Kmala turned 
deficit throughout and UP for the last two 
years, though there was some reduction in 
the surpluses anticipated for Andlua Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh for some years. Of the 
four states that would continue to be deficit 
even after devolution—West Bengal. Orissa 
and Rsqasthan; Rajasthan only for a year— 
Rqjasthan remained deficit for the entire 
period, while both M^t Bengal and Orissa 
have done better than anticipated. 

During these 4 years, therefore, high in¬ 
come states which were expected to generate 
a surplus of Rs 5,753 crore before devolution 
actually went into deflcit to the extent of 
Rs 2,289 crore; their surpluses after devolu¬ 
tion came down from Rs 9,941 crore to 
Rs 2.026 crore. Middle income states which 
were expected to have a deflcit of Rs 2,876 
CMf* before devolution exceeded this 


them together appear to be quite reassuring 
(Ibble 4). There is an increasing difference 
between actual tax revenues and Finance 
Commission projections during the period. 
Middle income states have, in the 4 years 
concerned, raised 25 per cent more tax 
revenues than anticipated by the commi.s- 
sion. Low income states have raised around 
19 per cent more, but high income states 
have hardly raised 10 per cent more than ex¬ 
pected. On an average, the states as a whole, 
have at cut rent prices, raised 18 per cent 
more tax revenues than anticipated by the 
Finance Commission. Nevnthdess, whm we 
adjust the.se figures to 83-84 prices, none of 
the groups appears to have exceeded the 
commission’s expectations (Ikble 5). Middle 
income states arc only marginally Mow the 
commission’s estimates (1 per cent), low in¬ 
come statbs are between 4 to 5 per cent lower 
than expected and high income states are 
around 11 per cent less than predicted. In 
respect of dl the states, every year the tax 
revenues raised are less than anticipated by 
the cmninission and the average for the four- 
year period is around 6 per cent. As these 
flgures also include additioiHiI resource 


'mobili&i;!on efforts t)ie stti^' 

govemmenu for funding their plans, the^; 
adequacy of state efforts is apparent. 
by running hard, the states do not appest'^ 
to have succeeded in even remaining at tttcr' 
same levels as at the beginning of tfad^ 
Seventh Plan. f 

At the disaggicgated level, it is possiblc,- 
from the data furnished by the Eighth Com¬ 
mission itself, to look at the 4 major statdS ' 
taxes for which growth rates have beetk. 
assumed by the commission and compare - 
them with the actual growth rales over the. < 
same period (Thble 6). Since the Eighth ; 
Commission did not assume any price rise. - 
during the period covered by its recommen¬ 
dations, we could compare its projected 
growth rates with the actual compound rates . 
at current prices achieved in the different 
states. Such an examination gives us a very 
rosy picture. Only Madhya Pradesh and 
Bengal for motor vehicles tax, Andhra ' 
Pradesh and Punjab for state excises and . 
Gujarat for stamps and registration fees have ' 
compound growth rates maiginally less than 
assumed by the cominisston. This compari- 
sion would not, however, be strictly ap- . 
plicable. For, the commis.sion has derived its 
trend growth rates of major taxes by netting 
out the price effect, so that what they ac¬ 
tually used was the real growth rate reflec¬ 
ting the rise in the income and other factors 
including the tax administration.’ These 
growth rates were moderated to ensure that 
a certain minimum effort is made by all 
states and ceilings fixed so as not to penalise 
states who have done well in the past. From 
this point of view, therefore; we ought to 
compare the Eighth Commission rates with'" 
the compound growth rate at 1983-84 prices. 
The uN'erall picture then is much more dismal. 
(Table 7). in 8 out of the 14 states considered, 
the growth rates for stamps and registration 
and motor vehicles taxes were below the 
commission’s growth rates and in as many 
as 11 states, they were lower than the com¬ 
mission’s estimates in respect of general sales 
taxes. For state excises, this was the case for 
seven states—in the case of Ihmil Nadu, the 
introduction of prohibition during this 
period has reduced the revenue from this 
source to almost zero. 

We have to make allowances for certain 
extraneous factors which have intervened 
after the commission had finished its work, 
and affected the growth rates of certain 
taxes. For example, over this period, a large 
number of states irovcd over tom the an¬ 
nual motor vehicles tax collection system to 
a one-time collection arrangement for . 
several categories of motor vehicles. Never-, 
theless, when we rcmemebr that we have not 
netted out revenues raised .by additional 
resouice mobilisation efforts, the figures ob¬ 
tained are quite distrubing. The thiee states 
of Punjab, Andhara Pradesh and West 
Bengal have registered lower growth rates ftor 
all the four taxes than predicted by the com-, 
mision and this is the case in respect of UE . 
for three of the four taxes. The significance 
of these develsjspents cannot be discounted: 








Stoles 


1985-86 



1986-87 



198748 



FC 


Actuals 


FC 


Actuals 


FC 


Actuals 



Before Dev After DevBerote Dev Alter DrvBefore Dev After DcvBefore Dev After DevBefore Dev After DevBefore Dev After Dev 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

m 

(11) 

(12) 

High Income 
Gujarat 

123.49 

386.9 

-275.3 

3.12 

179.88 

462.21 

236.17 

93.15 

239.52 

541.65 

-389 

-37.22 

Haryana 

141.9 

221 

74.99 

160.5 

186.26 

271.61 

87.18 

185.55 

222.19 

313.92 

10947 

214.15 

'MaltaiUshtra 

573.43 

1062.67 

-376.9 

122.77 

712.86 

1232.98 

-347.31 

245.97 

849.9 

1407.05 

-19341 

43541 

Punjab 

169.02 

282.49 

- 175.57 

-62.8 

213.86 

335.43 

-83.4 

57.1 

259.1 

389.51 

-70.06 

77.57 

D)tai—Surplus 

1009.84 

1953.06 

74.99 

286.39 

1292J6 

2302.23 

323.35 

581.77 

1570.71 

2652.13 

10947 

726.03 

Ibtal—Deficit 



-827.77 

-62.8 



-430,71 




-654.57 

-37.22 

Net result 

1009.84 

1953.06 

-752.78 

223.59 

1292.86 

2302.23 

-107.36 

581.77 

1570.71 

2652.13 

-545.5 

689.71 

Middle liteanw 
A? 

-254.42 

259.05 

-336.64 

244.91 

-202.39 

346.19 

-418.4 

238.69 

-146.42 

439.86 

-302.24 

396.91 

Karnataka 

6.24 

324.42 

-215.72 

140.24 

46.61 

387.36 

-38.92 

364.81 

80.58 

446.16 

-17242 

262.64 

Kerala 

-163.49 

71.07 

-374.56 - 

-166.07 

• 150.77 

99.58 

-442.97 

-142.14 

-132.96 

135.09 

-405.47 

-86.32 

Hunil Nadu 

45.42 

500.52 

-34.54 

482.2 

125.88 

611.78 

48.43 

633.5 

211.12 

730.72 

-209.63 

412.64 

West Bencai 

-660.98 

-106.82 

-512.35 

107.7 

-646.54 

-77.29 

-791.13 

-115.15 

-645.3 

-59.49 

-713.02 

-18.15 

Ibtal—Surplus 

51.66 

1155.06 


975.05 

-999.7 

1444.91 

-1691.42 

1237 

291.7 

1751.83 


1072.19 

Ibial—Deficit 

-1078.89 

-106.82 

-1473.81 - 

-166.07 

172.49 

-77.29 

48.43 

1257.29 

-924.68 

-59.49 

-1802.98 

-104.67 

Net result 

-1027J3 

1048.24 

-1473.81 

808.98 

-827.21 

1367.62 

-1642.99 

979.71 

-632.98 

1692.34 

-1802.98 

967.52 

JUw Income 
Bihar 

-684.02 

64.38 

-483.22 

371.99 

-668.28 

130.06 

-480.92 

509.44 

-666.87 

184.85 

-1208.57 • 

'15048 

MP 

-208.58 

310.93 

-236.37 

334.35 

-190.02 

364.91 

-333.52 

334.06 

-172.58 

420.69 

-306.39 

210.86 

Orissa 

-358.04 

-51.69 

-288.08 

-12.54 

-348.75 

-35.35 

-372.24 

10.41 

-348.58 

-26.05 

-362,93 

75.69 

KaJasthan 

-293.48 

-8.38 

-367.95 

-42.65 

-271.43 

32J 

-472.04 

-104.15 

-256.06 

69.61 

-316.89 

-125.85 

UP 

-518.08 

584.27 

-1083.26 

151.33 

-465.05 

712.96 

-1277.08 

150.52 

-429.36 

830.87 

-1589.45 

-72.20 

Ibtal—Surplus 


959.58 


857.67 


1240.43 


1004.43 


1506.02 


286.55 

Ibtal—DeTicit 

-1637.9 

-60.07 

-2458.88 

-55.19 

-1943,53 

-35.35 

-2935.8 

-104.15 

-1873.45 

-26.05 

-4184.25 - 

-348.73 

Net imult 

Grand total— 

-1637,9 

899.51 

-2458.88 

802.48 

-1943.53 

1205.08 

-2935.8 

900.28 

-1873.45 

1479.97 

-4184.23 

-62.18 

Surplus 

Grand total— 

327.37 

1554.81 

-779.39 

562.32 

567.31 

1877.26 

-770.92 

775.32 

804.96 

2207.38 

-922.03 

722 

Deficit 

-1010.94 

759.94 

-1771.18 

196.23 

-897.73 

971.1 

-2151.61 

92.47 

-815.56 

1160.89 

-2372.33 

-12.78 

Net result 

-682.67 

2314.75 

-2550.57 

758.55 

-330.42 

2848.36 

-2922.53 

867.79 

-10.6 

3368.27 

-3294.56 

709.22 


Slates 


1988-89 




Totals 




FC 


Actuals 


FC 


Actuals 



Before Dev 
(13) 

After Dev 
(14) 

Before Dev 
(15) 

After Dev 
(16) 

Before Dev 
(17) 

After Dev 
(18) 

Before Dev 
(19) 

After Dev 
(20) 

Hlgli Income 

Gujarat 

306.94 

629.52 

-474.54 

-88.77 

849.83 

2020.28 

-902.67 

-29.72 

Haryana 

262.76 

360.88 

220.22 

340.37 

813.1 

1167.4) 

491.46 

900.57 

Maharashtra 

1000 

1594.09 

-300.82 

43642 

3138.19 

5296.79 

-1220.54 

1240.17 

Punjab 

310.52 

449.9 

-328.27 

-15641 

952.5 

1437.33 

-657.3 

-84.74 

Ibtal—Surplus 

1880.22 

3034.39 

-1103.63 

-243.38 

5753.63 

994141 

-59642 

1349.71 

Ibtal—Deficit 

Net result 

1880.22 

3034.39 

220.22 

-883.41 

776.59 

531.21 

0 

5753.63 

0 

994141 

-169243 

-2289.03 

676.57 

202648 

Middle Income 

AP 

-77.91 

546.75 

-512.34 

298.38 

'681.14 

1591.85 

-1569.62 

117849 

Karnataka 

123.39 

514.56 

-347.13 

151.07 

236.82 

1672.3 

-77449 

918.76 

KCiaU 

-116.13 

169.76 

-408.98 

-51.28 

-563.33 

475.3 

-1631.98 

-446.01 

Dunil Nadu 

306.13 

861.65 

-460.39 

261.56 

688.55 

2704.67 

-656.13 

1790.9 

West Benaal 

-624.86 

-42.47 

-483.68 

27148 

-2377.68 

-286.07 

-2300.18 

24348 

IlMal—Surplus 

-818.9 

2092.72 

-2212.52 

98349 

-1475.24 

6444.52 

-3903.94 

426743 

Ibul—Deficit 

429.32 

-42.47 


-51.28 

-1401.56 

-286.07 

-322846 

-37941 

Net lesult 

-38948 

205045 

-2212.52 

932.01 

-28764 

6158.43 

-71324 

3M842 

Uiw Income 

Bihar 

-665.31 

243.52 

-33848 

80841 

-2684.48 

62241 

-2511.09 

IS3946 

MP 

-156.6 

477.16 

-395.35 

428.15 

-727.78 

1373.69 

-147143 

130742 

Orisca 

-349.58 

-19.76 

-210.89 

210.98 

-1404.95 

-13245 

-I234J6 

28444 

Jtajasthan 

-23U6 

11748 

-543.11 

-88.3 

-1052.13 

211.01 

-1899.99 

-36045 

UP 

-37143 

974.00 

-1863.55 

-169.79 

-1783.72 

3102.1 

-581544 

3946 

!lbial—Surplus 


1811.96 


1278.13 

0 

5517.99 

0 

34264 

"Sittl—Deficit 

-177348 

-19.76 

-3333.28 

-884 

7228.76 

-14143 

-12932.21 

-59647 

Net lesuk 

-1773.88 

17924 

-335348 

118945 

-7228.76 

5376.76 

-1293241 ' 

283043 

(band total— 
Surplus 

1074.97 

2573.02 

-1304.32 

610.48 

2774.61 

821247 

-377646 

2670.12 

Gnnd total— 
Deficit 

-68547 

1381.43 

-2677,5 

-SSJ2 

-3408.9 

-63449 

427346 

-8972.82 

noB 

Net nsuh 

3894 

3934.45 

-3981.82 

353.36 

U48S43 

-1274948 

2890.n 


,^262 
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FC Actuals 


1986-87 


FC Actuals 


1987-88 


FC Actuals 


1988-89 


Ibtab 


FC Actuals 


FC Actuals 


High Income 


4924.05 5150.09 


Oujant 

Haryana 

Maharashtra 

Puiriab 

1 ^ 

Ibtal—DifTetcnce 
Ibtal—as per ceift 
of FC 

Middle Income 
AP 

Karnataka 
Kerala 
Itunil Nadu 
>^t Bengal 
Ibtal 

Ibtal—Difference 
Total—as per cent 
of FC 

Low Income 

Bihar 

MP 

Orissa 

Rajasthan 

UP 

Total 

Ibtal—Difference 
Total—as per cent 
of FC 
Ibtal 

(Difference) 

(as per cent of FC) 


1079.20 

1075.00 

493.81 

501.72 

2251.25 

2377.15 

679.56 

670.23 

4503.82 

4624.10 

120.28 


2.67 


1182.97 

1438.61 

905.90 

1075.60 

627.21 

730.50 

1406.25 

1547.52 

899.72 

1123.73 

5022.05 

5915.96 

893.91 


17.80 


515.11 

575.50 

734.73 

804.93 

255.00 

285.90 

516.36 

565.95 

1291.13 

1291.40 

3312.33 

3523.68 

211.35 


6.38 


12838.20 

14063.74 

1225.54 


9.55 



1174.52 

1205.14 

545.49 

564.58 

2450.28 

2749.53 

744.82 

768.87 

4915.11 

5288.12 

373.01 


7.59 


1299.19 

1670.57 

987.97 

1324.20 

674.51 

802.55 

1537.47 

1732.44 

966.86 

1257.25 

5466.00 

6787.01 

1321.01 


24.17 


558.79 

658.79 

791.49 

957.44 

277.07 

381.68 

558.73 

669.07 

1396.65 

1510.90 

3582.73 

4177.80 

595.07 


16.61 


13963.84 

16252.93 

2289.09 


16.39 



1278.47 

1316.51 

599.72 

650.51 

2667.43 

3172.12 

81Z33 

894.05 

5357.95 

6033.19 

675.24 


1Z60 


1427.09 

2105.71 

1072.92 

1472.80 

731.24 

914.67 

1681.27 

1632.99 

1039.22 

1429.13 

5951.74 

7555.30 

1603.56 


26.94 


606.65 

750.79 

852.81 

1063.56 

297.73 

422.51 

604.74 

732.69 

1511.34 

1656.59 

3873.27 

4626.14 

752.87 


19.44 


15182.96 

18214.63 

3031.67 


19.97 



1391.86 

1553.44 

658.27 

781.27 

2904.45 

3528.44 

886.86 

931.07 

5841.44 

6794.22 

952.78 


16.31 


1567.83 

2113.04 

1164.46 

1645.50 

786.31 

1055.72 

1838.92 

1899.27 

1117.19 

1628.23 

6474.71 

8341.76 

1867.05 


28.84 


658.67 

866.09 

919.09 

1346.29 

310.77 

486.40 

654.72 

848.71 

1635.90 

1871.89 

4179.15 

5419J7 

1240.22 


29.68 


16495.30 

20555.35 

4060.05 


24.61 



2297JS9 

10273.41 

3123.57 

20618.32 

2121.31 

2498.08 

11827.24 

3264X2 

22739.63 

10.29 


5477.08 

4131.25 

2819.27 

6463.27 
402X99 

22914.50 

5685.53 

7327.93 

5518.10 

3503.44 

6812X2 

5438.34 

28600.03 

24.81 


2339.22 

3298.12 

2851.09 

4172.22 

1140;57 

2334.55 

5835.02 

14947.48 

2799.51 

1576.49 

2816.42 

6330.77 

17746.99 

18.73 


58480.30 

10606.35 

18.14 

69086.65 


Table 5; Finance Commission and Actuals: Tax Revenue at 83-84 Prices 

(Rs cnn) 


Stales 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

Tbtals 


FC 

Actuals 

FC 

Actuals 

FC 

Actuals 

FC 

Actuals 

FC 

Actuals 

High Income 
Gujarat 

1079.20 

962.50 

1174.52 

1025.10 

1278.47 

1032.22 

1391.86 

1151.48 

4924.05 

4171.31 

Haryana 

493.81 

449X2 

345.49 

480.24 

599.72 

510.04 

658.27 

579.11 

2297.29 

2018.60 

Maharashtra 

2251.25 

2128.39 

2450.28 

M38.77 

2667.43 

2487.P 

2904.45 

2615.44 

10273.41 

9569.73 

Punjab 

679.56 

600.09 

744.82 

634.01 

812.33 

700.99 

886.86 

690.15 

3123.37 

2645X4 

Ibtal 

4503.82 

4140.20 

4915.11 

4498.12 

5357.95 

4730.39 

5841.44 

S036.I8 

20618.32 

18404.88 

Ibtal—Difference 
Total—as per cent 

-363.62 


-416.99 


-627.56 


-805.26 


-2213.44 


of FC 

-8.07 


-8.48 


-11.71 


-13.79 


-10.74 


Middle Income 

AP 

1182.97 

1288.06 

1299.19 

1421.00 

1427X9 

1651.00 

1567.83 

1566.28 

5477.08 

5926.35 

Karnataka 

905.90 

963.04 

987.97 

1126.38 

1072.92 

1154.76 

1164.46 

1219.72 

4131.25 

4463.90 

Kerala 

627Xi 

654.05 

674.51 

682.66 

msA 

717.16 

786.31 

782.55 

2819.27 

2836.41 

‘Ihmil Nadu 

1406X5 

1385.58 

1537 A7 

1473.63 

1681X7 

1280.36 

1838.92 

1407.82 

6463.91 

SS47.3» 

Wnt Bengal 

899.72 

1006.13 

966.86 

1069.43 

1039.22 

1120.52 

1117.19 

1206.92 

4022.99 

4403.00 

Ibtal 

5022.05 

5296.87 

3466.00 

5773.09 

5951.74 

5923.81 

6474.71 

6183.28 

17437.42 

17250.70 

Ibtal—Difference 
Ibtal—as per cent 

247.82 


307.09 


-27.93 


-291.43 


-186.72 


of FC 

5.47 


5.62 


-0l47 


-4.50 


-1.07 


Low Income 

Bihar 

513.11 

513X8 

558.79 

560.30 

606.65 

588.66 

658.67 

641.98 

2339.22 

2306X3 

MP 

734.73 

720.70 

791.49 

814.81 

852.81 

833.90 

919.09 

997.93 

3298.12 

3366.93 

Orissa 

235.00 

235.98 

277.07 

324.66 

297.73 

331.27 

310.77 

360.54 

1140.57 

1272A6 

R^asthan 

516.36 

506.72 

558.73 

569.12 

604.74 

574.47 

654.72 

629.10 

2334.55 

2279.-tt 

I2«.13 

1156X6 

1396.65 

1285.18 

1311.34 

I2M.87 

1635.90 

1387.52 

5835.02 

5127.83 

Ibtal 

3312.33 

3154.93 

3582.73 

3533A7 

3873.27 

3627.17 

4179.15 

4017.08 

12608.26 

12046.63 

'Bital—Oiffennce 
Ibtal—as par cent 

-137.40 


-29.06 


-246.10 


-162.07 


-561.63 

-4.45 


ofFC 

-4.73 


-0X1 


-6.35 


-3.88 



-Stial 

msixo 

12592.00 

13963.84 

13824.87 

13182.96 

14281.37 

16495.30 

15236.53 

50664.00 

47702.21 

Ibiai—DifllsKiioe 
TbiM—as per cent 

-246X0 


-138.97 


-901.59 


-1258.77 


-2961.79 

-5.85 


offC 

-1.92 


-1.00 


-5.94 


-7.63 




ia^PoUtiat«Mti|i 


October 9, 1989 






t^jMeral sales taxes constititte tbelnajor' 
Skqulrce of sute tax revenue accounting for 
443 per cent of total own revenues. Not only 
ire the growth rates lower in the high income 
ritates, where we could at least presume that 
levenues from this source have plateaued 
out, they are below the tiend rates even in 
low income states like Bihar, Rajasthan and 
UP, which are unlikely to have fully exploited 
their tax potential. In Rajasthan, this tax 
accounts for around 39 per cent of own 
revenues in UP, it yields 41 per cent of own 
revenues and in Bihar this is around 33 per 
cent. Small wonder then if overall revenues 
.hew declined or grown at a slower pace than 
expected. The general phenomenon of slow 
'• down in the growth rates of major state 
taxes, especially of the sales tax, requires to 
be analysed in greater depth to deteimine the 
uoderlying causes of the deterioration in 
state rinances. 

With this background ot the behavioui of 
States during the Lighth Commission toic- 
cast period in mind, we must look at the 
methodology adopted by the Ninth Finance 
Commission m its initial report presaging 
what it intends to do in its second and more 
significant docniment. The precise area of 
our analysis would be the degree of incen- 
‘live offered by the commission to state 
gowrnments to laisr resources and exercise 
economy in expenditure. 

The approach adopted by the commission 
with regard to revcnuc/expenditurc in its first 
report is a mere imitation of the Eighth 
Commission's methodology. But the com¬ 
mission has also given some inkling of what 
it expects to do eventually on this account. 
!t proposes to assess the administrative and 
general services on the basis of the justifiable 
costs of providing an average standard in the 
different states and social and economic ser¬ 
vices on the basis of protecting the physical 
standards already attained, after applying 
uniform ctitena for including or excluding 
welfare programme and subsidies. Revenue 
receipts would be normatively determmed on 
the basis of the commission’s estimatic^ of 
taxable and non-ta.xable revenue 
' capacities.'*’ Since the commission has not 
yet tried out its approach on (he expenditure 
side in its first report, the operational details 
are still to be formulated On the tax icvcnue 
side, howevei, it has decided to eventually 
adopt the representativ'c tax system But, 
while awaiting the compilation ot the data 
required on tax bases and their piotessing 
by the National Institute ot Public Finance 
’ and Policy, it lias proceeded on the basis of 
a regression approach to the estimation of 
the taxable capacity. 

Under the representative tax system, a 
standard tax system based on the average ef- 
, fective tax rates of states will be built up and 
afqiriied to the actual tax base in the states. 
The idea appears to be that each state should 
collect at least what the average state is able 
to collect, given the existing tax structure and 
rates, i e, the average becomes the norm. The 
' regresnon approach is also only a variation 
' on the same theme. The taxable capacity ot 
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CunentComumt 


Low Income States 


Bihar 


Motor vehicles tax 

8.00 

8.00 

38.82 

26.16 

59.63 

32.75 

38.67 

30.32 

General sales tax 

9.50 

9.50 

22.14 

9.80 

11.17 

18.41 

13.06 

6.17 

Stamps and regn 

S.OO 

3.00 

26.37 

13.46 

10.59 

XX 

6.42 

1.81 

State excise 

7.00 

7.00 

3.08 

36.86 

7.00 

4.01 

15.06 

8.03 

MP 

Motor vehicles tax 

10.00 

7.00 

18.28 

12.42 

4.81 

11.25 

944 

2.76 

General sales tax 

8.00 

9.00 

14.56 

21.40 

12.63 

17.18 

16.73 

9.61 

Stamps and regn 

6.30 

6.50 

23.23 

10.73 

480 

25.83 

13.45 

6.53 

State excise 

7.00 

7.00 

18.14 

11.87 

1173 

18.09 

13.86 

6.91 

Orissa 

Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

7.00 

55.73 

31.51 

7.16 

24.21 

20.50 

13.15 

General sales tax 

9.00 

8.00 

17 52 

31.34 

10.26 

17.26 

19.31 

12.03 

Stamps and regn 

7.00 

700 

20.75 

1.74 

18.37 

12.97 

10.81 

4.05 

Slate excise 

700 

700 

15.48 

12.30 

18 07 

2.82 

10.88 

4.12 

Rajasthan 

Motor vehicles tax 

9.00 

9.00 

5.69 

26.25 

\x 

8.21 

9.25 

2.58 

General sales tax 

9.00 

11.00 

19 57 

16.00 

13.11 

15.26 

14.78 

7.78 

Stamps and regn 

5.00 

10.00 

21.39 

9 45 

15.33 

30.35 

18.06 

10.85 

State excise 

700 

12.50 

10.95 

18.46 

10.00 

25.00 

17.66 

10.48 

UP 

Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

700 

5.91 

6.71 

10.66 

10.15 

9.16 

2.50 

fieneral vales tax 

9.00 

9.00 

16.38 

12.02 

10.48 

12.64 

11.71 

4.89 

Stamps and regn 

10.00 

10.00 

26.33 

9.77 

9.84 

10.60 

10.07 

3.35 

State excise 

7.00 

700 

XX 

56 33 

7.52 

18.36 

25.77 

18.09 


Middle Inramc States 
AP 


Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

7.00 

20.84 

13.08 

45.38 

XX 

10.54 

3.80 

General sales tax 

10.50 

8.00 

25.44 

20.84 

31.30 

XX 

14.64 

7.64 

Stamps and regn 

9.50 

9.50 

30.80 

12.89 

17.75 

10.00 

13.50 

6.58 

State excise 

10.00 

10.00 

18.66 

4.61 

12.84 

\2M 

9.82 

3.12 

Karnataka 

Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

700 

21.57 

54.38 

10.00 


18.09 

10.88 

General sales tax 

8.50 

8 50 

23.00 

16.27 

16.31 

14.33 

15.63 

8.57 

Stamps and regn 

6.00 

600 

9.68 

22 74 

6.35 

22.39 

16.91 

9.77 

State excise 

10.00 

1000 

XX 

26.21 

9.24 

6.15 

13.54 

6.61 

Kerala 

Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

X 

16.38 

17.11 

9.99 

17.86 

14.93 

7.92 

General sales tax 

8.00 

X 

22.18 

11.25 

12.59 

16 88 

13.55 

6.62 

Stamps and regn 

10.00 

X 

7.53 

31.60 

27.92 


12.12 

5.28 

State excise 

7.00 

X 

3.76 

7.62 

8.12 

3605 

16.61 

9.49 

Ikmil Nadu 

Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

X 

19.77 

17.04 

5.04 

13.66 

11.80 

4.98 

General sales tax 

10.00 

8.00 

20.43 

11.50 

10.19 

12.97 

tl.SS 

4.74 

Stamps and regn 

5.50 

X 

16.88 

12.55 

8.86 

24.64 

15.15 

8.13 

State excise 

10.00 

8.00 

20.60 

17.60 

-79.45 

89.17 

XX 

XX 

West Bengal 

Motor vechites tax 

8.50 

8.50 

8.17 

808 

7.S2 

5.16 

6.98 

0.45 

General sales tax 

8.00 

10.00 

2033 

14.25 

15.97 

1403 

14.85 

7.84 

Stamps and regn 

5.00 

8.50 

8.65 

10.08 

10.00 

11.55 

1004 

3.79 

State excise 

7.00 

7.00 

XX 

13.67 

20.00 

5.42 

12.87 

5.98 


High Income States 
Gujarat 


Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

10.00 

10.03 

7.01 

19.63 

16.13 

14.13 

7.16 

General sales lax 

900 

8.00 

9.61 

15.83 

9.19 

18.48 

14.43 

7.45 

Stamps and regn 

8.50 

8.50 

8.21 

5,53 

5.74 

I4J4 

8.43 

1.81 

State excise 

7.00 

7.00 

19.78 

7.05 

1.32 

23J20 

10.74 

3.98 

Haryana 

Motor vehicles tax 

11.00 

X 

6.08 

14.19 

11.03 

5.10 

10^ 

3.33 

General sales tax 

10.50 

11.00 

27.46 

8.81 

17.65 

4S.S6 

16.75 

9.63 

Stamps and regn 

8.00 

10.00 

16.48 

13.35 

10.00 

25.72 

15.38 

8J4 

State excise 

10.00 

15.00 

22.58 

22.57 

16.00 

I8.(» 

18M 

11.39 


[Coiad^ 
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Eighth Seventh 
FC PC 


Accounts 

ISIS iM7 WJs 




Growth Rate 
1985-89 

Current Constant 


Maharashtra 


Motor vehicles tax 

7.00 

X 

21.51 

16.88 

6.83 

83.23 

31,76 

23.72 

General sales tax 

9.50 

7.50 

20.17 

16.22 

16.59 

9.62 

14.10 

7.13 

Stamps and regn 

7.00 

X 

31.34 

31.07 

5.67 

16.65 

17.34 

10.18 

State excise 

10.00 

10.00 

22.29 

25.79 

31.00 

XX 

14.53 

7.55 

Punjab 

Motor vehicles Aix 

8.00 

8.00 

23.80 

23.71 

5.32 

25.59 

11.16 

4.37 

General salex tax 

10.00 

10.00 

13.83 

15.52 

10.31 

12.13 

12.63 

5.76 

Sumps and regn 

7.00 

7.00 

32.63 

14.50 

6.81 

8.59 

9.92 

3.21 

State excise 

10.00 

6.00 

2.64 

10.03 

7.89 

8.39 

8.76 

2.13 


Notes: x Not available, xx Negative. 


TABtr7: WitmirR CiKiM iH RAiFsot M.ajor Taxfs Wmi Hit.HrR or LoniR ih\s 
C'O.MMISSION Proiixtions 


States 

.Motor Vchcilcs 
Tax 

General Sales 
Tax 

Stamps and 
Registration 

Stale 

Excises 

Gujarat 

Higher 

1 ower 

Lowei 

lower 

Haryana 

Lower 

lower 

Higher 

Higher 

Maharashtra 

Higher 

I^wer 

Higher 

Lower 

Punjab 

Lower 

lower 

I.owcr 

lower 

Andhra Pradesh 

Lower 

lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Karnataka 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Lower 

Kerala 

Higher 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 

Ikmil Nadu 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 

Negative 

West Bengal 

Ixiwcr 

Lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Bihar 

Higher 

Lower 

lower 

Higher 

Madhya Pradesh 

Lower 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Orissa 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

lower 

Rajasthan 

Lower 

lujwer 

Higher 

Higher 

Uttar Pradesh 

Lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 


l.ower in 

lower in 

l.ower in 

lower in slates; 


8 states 

II stales 

8 states 

negative in 1 


*r 


a state for 1984-85 has been determined by 
using explanatory variable derived by 
regressing tax revenues or tax SDP ratios of 
different states on selected capacity 
variables. These have subsequently been pro¬ 
jected in the usual manner*using the income 
elasticity of tax revenues with the SDP 
growth rate of the state And states Itave been 
grouped as high, middle or low income states 
for this purpose Subsequently, adjustments 
have bm made for additional resource 
mt^ilisation and moderated after taking 
into account trend estimates. 

The fundamental question that arises in 
respect of the approach adopted by the 
Ninth Cmnmission which underlies both the 
methodologies indicated by it is to what ex¬ 
tent a representative tax system or taxable 
capacities established on the basis of present 
or past experience could be strictly con¬ 
sidered normative Logically speaking, the 
norm is an ewgenous factor, a value judg¬ 
ment of what things should be. If it is deriv¬ 
ed loldy on the basis of the averages of the 
past, its effect is thluted and several areas 
which an not covered for some reason or 
other by the existing fiscal structure would 
continue to be permanently oeJuded. Prom 
this poliitof view, such a norm does hot cap¬ 


ture taxable areas which are at present not 
tapped by all the states, even though they are 
constitutionally pcrraisslbl«i such as agricul¬ 
tural incomes. In this respect, therefore, the 
Ninth Finance Commission has failed to set 
a resource mobilisation target that is forward- 
looking and progressive and would en¬ 
courage state governments which are in¬ 
novative enougli to identify and gainfully ex¬ 
ploit their constitutional resource-raising 
prerogatives. 

Another step in the rather tortuous pro¬ 
cedure adopted by the commission for deter¬ 
mining normative estimates of tax revenues 
relates to its treatment of discretionary or 
additional resource mobilisation measures. 
The commission’s approach acutally pena¬ 
lises states which have been conscientious in 
undertaking the ARM promised for the 
plan. States which have already fulfilled 
targets at I984-8S prices were assumed to 
benefit from the revenue effect of the 
measures already taken by them during 
1989-90, i e, in the overaU they would over¬ 
fulfil the ARM target at 1984-85 prices. 
Hosvever. slates whidi have not achieved the 
promised ARM levels were not assumed to 
have made up the difference In the last year 
of the plan; to the ARM measures under- 
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of the taifget alone was allowed to be gdU^., 
even if this meant that on the whole 
targets remain unfulfilled in the plan peri^v 
These state governments that were tardyr;^ 
resource mobilisation are allowed to 
from their dilatoriness. This would certabi^rf 
not be conducive to greater fiscal discipfi||^| 
on the part of the states. -".'T-, 

While moderating the normative estimal#! 
with the trend estimates also, the Ninj^" 
Finance Commission did not penalise stal^at- 
which were below the norm. Only SO pbr 
cent of the shortfall was added on and evof; 
this subject to a ceiling of 15 per cent of the 
trend estimates. The only incentive given to, 
the better performing states is to assume 50 
per cent alone of their excess above the 
norm. Nevertheless, the approach of the 
commission has certainly not had a marked 
disincentive effect on states which have been 
dragging their feet about raising resources. 

Despite the terms of reference, therefore,' 
there is every indication that the Ninth 
Finance Commission’s approach is not con-r ] 
ducive to greater financial discipline and . 
effort. The normative approach adopted by. 
the commission itself contains little addi- ' 
tionai inducement for cost-effectiveness and ’ 
economy. And this despite the pressing con-'. 
cern of foe drafters ot the terms of reference, . 
with mounting revenue deficits which led 
them to place special emphasis on efficiem^' 
and economy. 

As for the additional references in the^ 
terms of reference suggesting that the com- 
mis.sion provides incentives for better tesouioe 
mobilisation and responsible financial 
managonent. the Ninth Coi^snission appears.'-, 
to have totally ignored \his directive. The 7 : 
Ninth Commission has given no thought to'. 
building the parameters that would induce ' \ 
states to fully exploit their revenue poten- ' 
tial or at least stem the rush towards acquir-,; 
ing the statu.s of a deficit state. Wisely, the 
terms of reference of the commission did not, " 
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f^'the iadueements to preeit^ii^-itati^llib' 
im part of states has been dindnated. %t 
'tlwie is nothing in the Ninth Commission’s 
ai^ioach to indicate that it has given serious 
'^ught to this phenomenon. 

The extent and the manner in which 
finance commission’s could positively pro¬ 
mote financial discipline needs to be examin- 
.ed ut detail. One implication is that a finance 
commission can no longer affotd to remain 
indifferent to the behaviour of states vis-a- 
vis the assumptions made and expectations 
indicated by its predecessor. Close and 
'mindless monitoring of a finance cqmmis- 
.sion’s targets and the achievements of states 
is not the solution nor would it be feasible 
-or desirable to release levenue deficit grants 
against specific areas' of expenditure. We 
' have already had the unsatisfactory experi¬ 
ence of the Seventh and Eighth Commis- 
irions with regard to the specific purpose 
grants determined by them for upgrading the 
'standards of administration in selected areas. 
In respect of the Eighth Commission's award, 
a serious attempt was made to monitor the 
release of the grants by synchronising it with 
the achievement of the required physical 
targets. It was seen, however, that the unit 
costs adopted by the commission were great¬ 
ly indequate for achieving the levels an¬ 
ticipated by them due to rises in the costs 
of inputs. Hence, tailoring fund relea.ses to 
physical targets would mean drawing on an 
' equal or higher amount from state budgets 
to reach the required levels or surrendering 
8 part of the grants. The most undesirable 
consequence, however, is the loss of initiative 
by state governments and the conversion of 
statutory transfers into discretionary ones 
dependent on the monitoring procedures of 
the centre. And yet. the entire basis for the 
recommendation qf normative grants would 
be affected if no arrangement is made for 
ensuring that state governments channel 
these funds into the concerned sectors. This 
is all the more necessary to prevent slates 
from attaching a premium to unde^evelop- 
ment so as to benefit from central transtbrs. 
- The solution might lie in applying a system 
of incentives and penalties so that recipient 
state governments are encoun^ed to raise 
their developmental levels by utilising grants 
recommended by finance commissions. 

The methodologies that could be adopted 
by the commission range from the very sim¬ 
ple to the complex. At its simplest, the 
finance commission dould satisfy itself fay 
identifying states, w'hich, according to its 
';jnaly$is, practise lax financial administ- 
.ration, without visiting them with specific 
/penalties. While this will have a deterrent ef- 
feet, it may not be sufficient to correct such 
behaviour. The commission could go a step 
i.^orther and specincaily deduct a fuMd 
“ percentage or amount of transfers delermin- 
I'ed by it for imprudent rmaacial manage- 
D^ent. Conversbly, it could reward states 
i^^sAiose revenue raising effort, is commen- 
*'^iiMe, by giving them a percentage or pro 
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Sion’s functioning in Australia, penalties of 
this nature were imposed on claimant states, 
by reducing per capita expenditures by a 
percentage as an indication of their respon¬ 
sibility to make a relatively greater effort to 
control expenditure and marking up tax 
effons by a fixed percentage above standard 
levels. These were known as penalties for 
daimancy. In the case of social services, for 
example, it dedded in its third report that 
standard per capita expenditures ^ouid be 
reduced by 6 per cent as an indication of a 
claimant states responsibility to make a 
relatively greater effort to comrol its expen¬ 
ditures and that its tax effort (or severity of 
taxation) should be up to 10 per cent above 
standard, depending on the extent to which 
its ilnandal difficulties were the result of its 
own past extravagance or unwise policy 
decisions. 

There is no ground for suspecting the 
commission’s motives in studying past ex¬ 
perience. A better understanding of the 
behaviour of states can only strengthen the 
commission’s perceptions of tiie genuine dif¬ 
ficulties faced by them and assist it in devis¬ 
ing effective techniques for assisting them. 

Notes 

I See J L Bajai. K S Sinha and O P Agar- 
wal, Finance Commission and Backmird 




tie in HiMI ' 

Afvfew qf Timds add Mkies, Madiju 
Institute of Development Studies, 
Sept e mber. 1986, p 14. 

3 R J May in Meralism and Fiscal A4iusi- 
ment, Oxford Clarendon Press, London 
1969 (p 123) has commented on the com¬ 
mission's superficial approach so far to tax 
effort and economy in expenditure, ^r a 
fuller discussion, see K K George Qtntre- 
State Financiuri Flows and Inter-State 
Disparities, Criterion Books, Delhi, 1988, 
pp IOS-106. 

4 deport of the Eighth Finance Commission, 
1984, para 13.11 (p 91). 

5 Ibid, paras 3.9 and 3.10 (pp 10-11). 

6 The Ninth Commission has adopted certain 
figures of additional resource mobiUsation 
to be undertaken for the plan period on the 
basis of past figures. First Report of the 
Ninth Finance Commission (for M9-901 
July 1988, Para 3.8 (p 14). The source on 
wliich they have depended for this informa¬ 
tion has not been indicated. Since the data 
presently available under this head is not 
reliable for the reasons mentioned by us, to 
(his extent also, the Ninth Fiiuince Commis¬ 
sion’s judgment is likely to be faulty. 

7 Report of the Eighth Finance Commission, 
I9g4, para 3.13, p It. 

8 Ibid, Annexure-lli-2 (p 179). 

9 Ibid, para 3.13, p II. 

10 First Report of the Ninth Finance CommL\- 
sion (for 1989-901, Jutv 1988, para 2.43 
(P 12). 
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Case Studysof Gumti River in Tripura 

Malabika Das Gupta 

Projects for economic development and ecological protection in the upper catchment of rivers are generally 
distinct and insulated exercises, Being mutualiy exclu^ve they inevitably fail to achieve their respective goals. 
This article argues with specific reference to the Gumti River Project that the material well-being of humans and 
the preservation of ecological balance are inter-dependent phenomena and the two goals should be integrated = 
into a single project. 


IN India, ^levdopment’ in the upper catch¬ 
ment Df riven has often had an adverse 
impact both on the ecological balance and 
the weH-being of the local population of the 
ansa. Even when an awareness of the 
ecological and economic problems pertain¬ 
ing to these areas is shown by ptriicy-makers, 
it suffers ftom a certain dichotomy which 
prevents the achievement of the goals of 
both environmental protection and improve¬ 
ment in the standa^ of living of the peo¬ 
ple. This is because ‘teude environmen- 
talisu” in government circles recommend a 
package of programmes wMch will have a 
favou^te impact on the ectdogical balance 
of these areas without taking into considera¬ 
tion the likely impact of such policies on the 
economic life of the loni population while 
govenunent departments concerned with im¬ 
proving the standard of living of the people 
residing in upper catchments of rivers 
recommend an alternative set of measures 
to improve the standard of living of these 
people without paying due regard to the en¬ 
vironmental impact of such programmes. 

It will be shown, with reference to some 
sub-watersheds in the upper catchment of 
the Gumti river in 'IHpura, that attempts 
either to protect the environment to the ex¬ 
clusion of considerations for the well-being 
of the people or to improve their level of 
well-being without consideration for the 
environmental impact of sudi p<^cies can 
neither protect the ntvironment nor improve 
the standard of living of the people The 
broad outlines of a package of policies 
which will help in the simultaneous attain¬ 
ment of both these goals will be suggested 
for the areas under consideration. 

The Gumti, the principal river of IHpura 
is formed by the cmifluenoe of two rivultets, 
the Raima and the Sarma, the former 
origiiiating in the Longthaiai range and the 
latter in the Atharamura range. From its con¬ 
fluence point, the combined flow of the two 
rivulets is known as the Gumti which 
flows southward through a gorge in the 
Atharamum range Before a dam was con¬ 
structed across the river, the river used to 
H>ill ovCT a series of rapids which were 
locally known as the Dumbur falls at 
Tirthamukh. Beyond Urthamukh, for tdiout 
IS miles, the O^ti flows westwuds up to 
Chellagangmukh village After that, for 
a further length of about 8 mil^ it 
flows northwards up to Mdbasa village 
Thereafter, the river changes its direction si^ 
flows westwards again m about 12 miles, 
entering and cutting acroM the Deotamura 
hills. Aftm crossing this ranges the. river 


touches Maharani bazar colony, enters the 
plains and continues its flow for about 
39 miles up to the Bangladesh border. 
Radhakishotepur and Sonamuia are impor¬ 
tant towns located on the banks of the 
Gumti in this stretch of its course. After 
flowing for another 50 miles through 
Bangladesh, the Gumti joins the Meghna 
and ultimately drains into the Bay of Bengal. 

The upper catchment of the. Gumti is 
located south-east of Agartala in the 
Amarpur sub-division of south Tripura 
district. As many as II gaon sabhas under 
Gandacherra block of this district either 
wholly or in part constitute the upper 
catchment of the river. The uigter catchment 
of the Gumti river is classified into three 
broad zones—(i) the hilly regions with steep 
slopes situated on the eastern sidr, (ii) small, 
flat-topped tillas with gentle slopes 
interspersed lunga lands and (iii) flat 
lands. 

Environmental Status before 
Construction of Dumbur 
Hydroelectric Project 

Before the Gumti hydrodectric project 
came up, the upper catchment of the river 
had to support a small population. Tlw non- 
tribals living in the area were mainly con¬ 
centrated in Boulongbasa and Raima and 
practised settled cultivation and trading 
while the tribals living in the area mamly 
practised jhuming. According to the report 
of the field level team, ‘abundant and lux¬ 
uriant forests were available in the hilly areas 
of the catchment to support the tribals living 
there!' It was noted in the IHpura District 
Gazetteer published in 1975 that ‘Indian 
elephants are seen in herds in the forests of 
Raima Sarma valley (especially Gan- 
dacherra)’^ showing that the upper catch¬ 
ment of the Gumti river must have been 
tiuckly wooded even in the recent past. 
A^r^ng to Ananda Roaja, a local political 
leader who has lived in the area for a long 
time before the construaion of the dam, the 
upper catchment of the river had a thick 
forest cover and was the abode of deer, 
elephants, tigers, wild boars and bears. 
According to him, even as late as in 197g, 
a b<v was mauled by a bear in Ratannagar 
and a family was attacked by a tiger in 
lliichakma in this area. 

However, the environmental deterioration 
of the upper catchment of the Gumti river 
had become quite marked as early as 1975 
when the fleld level team referred to earlier 
toured 40 revenue moi(/as in the Dumbur- 


nagar block in the upper catchment area of 
the river. The team noted that at that time. 
577 jhumia families and 774 tribal families- 
which carried on jhuming along with settled 
cultivation or worked as agricultural 
labourers lived in the area. Continuous . 
jhuming in the area by these local - 
inhabitants had led to the degradation of the 
forests, yAum/ng was carried on by them even . 
in the high hills. As a result of their. 
economic activity, the area had become' 
“almost deforest^” and while crops were - 
being grown in the iunga lands, the hills were ' t 
covered, as early as in 1975, with ‘stray thin ' 
bamboo jungles with sporadic Gamair, Awal . 
etc’.’ 

Thus, the delicate ecological balance of 
the upper catchment area had already ' 
become threatened by human economic . - 
activities by the early seventies. But the pro- i 
blem of environmental deterioration of this 
sensitive area assumed acute proportions 
with the ‘development’ of the area unleashed 
by the commissioning of the Gumti hydro¬ 
electric project in 1976. A 30-metre high 
gravity dam was constructed across the ' 
Gumti about 3.5 kilometres upstream of 
Tirthamukh for generating 8.60 mw of 
power from an installed capacity of 10 mw. 
The storage capacity of the reservoir was 
estimated at 1,91,000 ac ft or 23,570 hec 
metre while the area to be sub-merged by the 
project was estimated at 46.34 sq km. 

An estimated 2,558 families were ousted 
from their lands due to the fmmation of the . 
reservoir. Out of these, by 1974, an estimated 
794 tribal families had moved to the upper 
catchment area and the problem of de¬ 
forestation in the area assumed acute pro¬ 
portions ‘due to the sudden pressure of 
jhuming by the oustees from the Dumbur 
reservoir area’.^ Till 1975-1976, 768 Dumbur ■ 
oustee families were given rehabilitation in 
Dumbur oustee colonies in the upper catch¬ 
ment area and many other oustee families 
which had cither received or not received 
compensation for joie lands owned by them 
moved into the area in search of a living. 
Along with this development, a network ^ 
roads was built in the area. Small industries 
were also started and the forest department 
undertook extensive plantation activities in 
the area. 

IMPACT OF DfeVHlOPMfcNT ON ECOUX3Y 

In order to study the impact of the 
Gumti hydroelectric project and associated 
developmental activities undertaken its (he 
upper catchment of the Gumti, five sub- 
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/Okiuladwrra, Ultacbem, 
Jagabandhupara were chosen for study 
u a part of the government of India’s 
department of environment-fbnded inter- 
. diKiplinary project entitled Integrated 
Wuershed Management of the Gumti River 
VsUey. 83 oustee families residing in five 
Dumbur oustee colonies, 19 oustee families 
living outside colonies and 18 non-oustee 
families living in the area were interviewed 
^ to gauge their sundard and mode of living 
" in order to assess the ecological impact of 
their economic activities. Vaiious other 
developmental activities undertaken in the 
surveyed area were also studied with a 
similv end in view. 

The five oustee colonies in which the 
survey was conducted were Chitrajhari 
Chakina colony, Chitrajhari Tripuri colony, 
Chitrajhari Mog colony, Ultacherra Reang 
colony and west Gandacherra colony. Like 
other Dumbur oustees living in colonies, the 
83 colony inmate families which were inter¬ 
viewed had ctiltivated khas lands which were 
submerged as a result of the construction of 
the Gumti dam and reservoir. The colony 
inmate families which were interviewed had 
not received arty compensation for the lands 
they had occupied prior to their ouster but 
were accommodated in tribal oustee colonies 
in the upper catchment area where they were 
given tilla lands unsuited to giving paddy 
and a rehabilitation grant which, in most 
cases, did not reach them, or even if it did, 
was used for purposes other than their 
resettlement. The oustee families residing 
outride colonies were either owners of yore 
lands who had received monetary compen¬ 
sation for their lands when these were sub¬ 
merged and had moved into the surveyed 
area in search of a living or former colony 


noted, a number of fomilies lived in this area 
even before the dam was constructed. 
A handful of such families were also 
interviewed. 

Ihble I summarises aspects of the 
economic and other activities of the oustee. 
and non-oustee families livii^ in the area 
which may have an impact on the environ¬ 
ment of the area. As shown in Ihble 1, of 
the 120 families canvassed in 1985, S3 
families reported that settled cultivation, 
Jhumin^ wadjhum and settled cultivation 
were thrir primary occupations. It was found 
in the course of the survey that settled 
cultivation was carried on in the area 
without any soil conservation practices being 
adopted. Under these circumstances, it could 
be hypothesised that the type of settled 
cultivation practised was ecologically harm¬ 
ful to the upper catchment area though pro¬ 
bably yhuming led to more soil erosion as it 
was carried on in the hill slopes. Altogether, 
80 families carried on Jhuming in the area 
with a short y7>um cycle so that the effect of 
jhuming on the environment of the area was 
more widespread than would be revealed by 


S25.30 ami 4S9J0 XiURtr oHm for jhui^tii 
in 1984 and 198$ respectively and practised 
settled cultivation on 248.30 kanis of land 
in 198S. (2.S kanis ^ 1 acre). Of those work¬ 
ing as daily labourers, a small proportion 
worked as agricultural labourers on fields 
owned by others while the majority worked 
for the forest department, in the brick kiln 
or in the model orchard in the area or were 
employed under the SR£P or NREP majnly 
in toad construction work during the lean 
season. 

There is a brick kilii in Jagabandhupara 
which, though providing non-agricultural 
employment to people living in tlw area and 
thereby supplementing th^ incomes, is 
likely to cause soil erosion and consequent 
ecological damage in the area. This danger 
arises because the soil of the area is exposed 
to the elements and is completely devoid of 
vegetation. Moreover, such activity renders 
the soil useless from the point of view of 
cultivation or afforestation for all times to 
come. 

The Jagabandhupara Model Orchard is 
also situated in the site where the survey 


Table 2: Income of Surveyed Households in 1983 

(In rupees at current pricesj 


Sarma Valley 

Total Income 

Average Income 
Per Family 

Per Capita 
Income 

A Oustees Living in Colonies: 




1 Chitrajhari Chakma Colony 

2 Chitrajhari IKpuri Colony 

3 Chitrajhari Mog Colony 

4 Ultacherra Reang Colony 

3 West Gandacherra Colony 

57.263.50 
82,981.25 

20.424.50 
1,11,587.00 

55,575.00 

3,817.56 

3,951.48 

2,269.38 

4,291.80 

4,631.25 

753.46 

829.81 

658.85 

1,052.70 

653.82 

B Oustees not living in colonies 

C Non-oustees living in selected areas 

78,318.50 

99,852.00 

4,122.02 

5,547.33 

675.15 

1,085.34 


Table I: Some Pakticulars about Surveyed Families in Upper Catchment of Gumti River 


Himilies 
Canvassed in 

Primary Occupation 

Families 

Average 

Land Use I^ttern (Kani) 

Animals Owned 

SC J SC DL O 
and 

J 

Practising 

Jhuming 

ilium 

Cycle 

CYhars) 

Jhuming 
■ T984 " 1985 

Settled 

Cultiva 

tion" 

Cows Bullocks Buffalo Pigs Goats 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 14 15 16 17 


Sarma Valley 

A Oustees Living 
in Colonies 

1 Chitrajhari 
Chakma 
Colony 

IS 

1 


7 

5 

2 

12 

3-4 

128 

76 

37.5 

23 

17 


12 

6 

2 Chitrajhari 
Iripuri 

Colony 

21 

4 


10 

5 

2 

IS 

3-5 

55 

53.5 

49 

71 

IS 

27 

29 

132 

3 Chitrajhari 
Mog Colony 

9 

_ 

1 

■ ■ 

8 


2 

NA 

3.5 

9 

8 

4 

2 


ww 

3 

4 Ultacherra 
Reang 

Colony 

26 

1 

2 

9 

13 

1 

‘22 

3-4 

117 

83 

66.5 

104 

91 

5 

40 

66 

5 Wiest 
Gandacherra 
Colony 

12 

2 

7 


3 


11 

4-5 

90 

106 

23.5 

42 

12 


28 

32 

B Oustees not 
Living in 
Colonies 

19 

5 


2 

10 

2 

13 

3-4 

92 

91 

40.5 

17 

20 


13 

10 

C Non-oustees 
Living in Sur¬ 
veyed Areas 

18 

2 


1 

7 

8 

6 

3-4 

40 

31 

23.5 

21 

15 

8 


IS 

Total 

120 

IS 

10 

29 

51 

15 

81 


525.5 

449.5 

248.5 

282 

172 

40 

122 

264 


NotesiSC « Settled Cultivation; J = Jhuming; SC and J » Settled Cultivaton and Jhuming; DL » Daily Labour; O >■ Other; 2.S kaid «. lane, 
* Either in 1984 or 1985 or in both years. 
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rtoibyrWjim'ofabbot 
I has been piant^ with fhiit trees 
like mango, iitchies, jackfruit, and lemons. 
The orchard 1$ likely to promote the fertility 
status of the soil of the area «id prevent soil 
erosion because of the tree cover that is 
created on barren slopes, but as extension 
work is not done on a big enough scale by 
the horticulture department, the impact of 
the model orchard on the ecdogical balance 
of the entire area is not likely to be very 
significant. However, some local people of 
the area findnnploymcnt in the orchard on 
a daily-rated basis. 1b the extent that this 
method of earning an income olTers an alter¬ 
native to jhumlng, the orchard has a 
favourable ecological impact but in this case 
too, it has to be mentioned that the orchard 
is too small to provide an alternative source 
of employment which is ecologically sound 
to too many people. 

In the extreme north of Jagabandhupara 
village and also in Gandacherra, some af¬ 
forestation work has been undertaken by the 
forest department. According to information 
obtained from the department, sal, agar, 
nageswar, gandhari, champa, sundi. jarul, 
gamair and other trees arc grown by the 
forest department in Dumburnagar block. 
The forest department has rais^ depart¬ 
mental plantations of timber and fUelwoud 
trees on 1,040 acres, social forestry planta¬ 
tions of timber and fuelwood trees and 
bamboo on 1,755 acres and plantations of 
timber, fueiwood and fruit trees on 15 acres 
under RLEGP. These activities have been 
carried out by the forest department “to 
maintain ecological, geological, zoological 
and economical (sic) balance*'.’ The claim 
regarding the maintenance of economic 
balance is made presumably on the grounds 
that since 1978, 1,31,508 mandays of work 
have been created for the local population 
of the block by the activities of tlie forest 
department. In addition, the beneficial ef¬ 
fects of afforestation on the ecological 
balance of the upper catchment of the 
Gumti cannot be denied. Yet, it was found 
in the course of the survey work that the 
afforestation schemes of the department are 
not popular in the area.^ This may be par¬ 
tially due to the fact that the activities of 
the forest department, especially in the pro¬ 
tected forests, while depriving the local 
people of lands suitable for Jhuming have 
not provided them with year-round employ¬ 
ment and an adequate income to maintain 
themselves throughout the year. Therefore, 
it seems that putting the area under a 
permanent forest cover to maintain the 
ecological balance of the area bypasses the 
problem of simuhaneously maintaining 
ecologic il balance - and uplifting the 
economic status of the people. This policy 
is also short-sighted as the loss of land 
suitable tot Jhuming through the activities 
of the forest d^anment without the crea¬ 
tion of alternative employment oppor¬ 
tunities for the people leads to more inten¬ 
sive Jhuming on the available land, thus 
aggravating the ecolo^cal crisis in the upper 
catchment area. 

. TkUe 1 also gives an indication of the 
ntud^ of animals kept by the survQ«d 
households, thrae aniniaU arehot statl-fed 


also, in their turn, destroy the Deg^tive 
cover which is essential for the maintenance 
of ecological balaiice in these sub-watersheds. 
For the supply of firewood also the canvassed 
households are totally dependent on the 
forests in the area so that the destruction of 
forests and resulting ecological imbalance 
take place in this area on this account too. 

The area surveyed has meulled and 
unmetalled roads criss-crossing it. Some of 
the kutchha roads in the area have been built 
under the SREP and NREP to give employ¬ 
ment to the poverty-stricken people of the 
area, espcclatly in the lean season, while the 
metalled road.s arc the inevitable result of 
‘development’ taking place in the area after 
the constiuclion of the dam. Landslides are 
common on these roadsides especially dur¬ 
ing the rainy season and soil erosion in the 
catchment takes place as a result of road¬ 
building activities undertaken in the area. 

ECOLOCiVCONSCKn-.S SOHJTIONS AT THI: 

COST o! litAiAN Aspects 

Though now it is a well known fact that 
deforestation and soil erosion in the upper 
catchment of a river create problems further 
downstream, sliorten the life of reservoirs of 
dams and reduce the electricity-generating 
capacity of hydel power stations, at the time 
of the construction of the Gumti reservoir 
and dam, the question of maintaining 
ecological balance in the upper catchment 
area of Gumti did not receive the attention 
that it deserved. On the other hand, the seeds 
of further damage to the .sensitive ecological 
balance of the area were sown by rehabilita¬ 
ting Dumbur oustccs there without ensur¬ 
ing that they did not carry on occupations 
which would pose a threat to the ecological 
balance of the area. However, when the 
threat posed by man’s economic activities 
became evident in the 70s, the suggestions 
which were made for the restoration of 
ecological balance in the area paid very little 
heed to the problems of the people living 
there. The forest department suggested, 
among other things, that (i) as the hills, 
tUlas, and other high lands in the upper 
catchment area have to be kept under a per¬ 
manent cover of vegetation, they should be 
declared as protected forests and Jhuming 
should be completely stopped in the area, 
and (ii) the entire iropulation of the area 
including the families affected by the 
Dumbur project should be rehabilitated on 
available agricultural lands in the lower 
catchment.' Extension of forest areas 
without providing an alternative means of 
earning a livelihood to the people would 
have forced them to practise yAH/nr/tg on a 
smaller area and with a shorter period of 
fallowing and would have aggravated, rather 
than reduced, the ecologic^ proUem of the 
area because of its inability to tackle the 
economic problem of the local people 
simultaneously. 

The inevitable result of the occupational 
pattern of the inhabitants of the area is the 
low ie^ of per capita Income. Ihble 2 gives 
the per cai»ta incomes of the different 
categories of families canvassed in the area 
in 198$. It rmor be noted that the average per 
capita income in the state at current prices 


was fts iJdfXi which' ts higher than w 
income of the surveyed households. ' ' •y”. 
The poor ^onomic condition of thii. 
surveyed households has resulted from th^' 
dependence on low income occupations like 
jhuming and single-crop agriculture because 
of the lack of other employment oppor- . 
tunities in the area. The occupations • 
practised by the hou.seholds which were 
canvassed have not only resulted in their 
poverty but have also caused considerable 
ecological damage in the sensitive upper 
catchment area of the Gumti river as has 
been noted earlier. Though poverty allevia¬ 
tion, especially of the oustees, is of prime 
importance, ecological considerations can¬ 
not be ignored. Measures which improve the 
standard of living of the people while 
simultaneously protecting the ecological 
balance of the area should ideally be 
adopted in such areas. Yet, measures which 
have been suggested for the economic uplift- 
ment of the oustees living in the area have 
consistently neglected ecological considera¬ 
tions. To give a few examples, the tribal 
welfare department’s recommendations in ' 
1982* for colonies like Jagabandhupara and 
west Gandacherra ineludc ’side cutting’ of 
lillas for the extension of lunga and nol lands 
for extending the area suitable for settled 
cultivation to augment the income of the 
oustees. However, this measure will ag¬ 
gravate (he soil erosion problem in the area 
unless erosion control measures are adopted 
and will ultimately not increase agricultural 
output either. In another report by a study 
team set up by the government of Tripura 
in 1981,'’ it was suggested that in iilla areas 
of the allotted lands to ou.stccs in west Gan- 
dacberra amounting to 50 acres, agricultural 
crops should be grown by providing irriga¬ 
tion facilitie.s. Yet, the need for using soil 
conservation measures along with the pro¬ 
motion of tiila land farming was not em¬ 
phasised in the report. Starting a bamboo 
and cane craft production centre was recom¬ 
mended in tids report for the economic 
upliftment of the oustee.s living in Jaga¬ 
bandhupara but the likely impact of this 
industrial establishment on the bamboo 
forest in the area unless measures are taken 
to restock the forest were not gone imo. The 
supply of goats to 180 families had also been 
recommended in this report. Since goats 
destroy vegetation, this recommendation is 
hardly likely to promote ecological balance 
in this ecologically sensitive area unless the 
animals are stall-fed. 

Recently, the lYipura tribal areas 
autonomous district council prepared a 
report on the rehabilitation of the Dumbur 
oustee colony inmates."* The team seemed 
to endorse local demands like the ‘widening 
of land’, distribution of jhum seeds, supply 
of bullocks for cultivation and supply of 
animals like milch cows, goats, etc. Needless 
to say, many of these recommendations will 
have an adverse ecological impact and wrill 
therefore, prove to be of doubtful benefit to 
the inhabiunts of the area because man is 
a part of nature, not apart from it. 

SUGGESTIONS: TENTATIVE OUTLINE 

For promoting the twin goals simul¬ 
taneously, some broad guidetinn can be pro- 
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Thqr are as folkiws: (fL)Jlamting pnc- 
should be made more ecologi^ly 
SdiGDd in the short run, (b) the economy of 
people living in the area should be diver* 
i6fM so that the oustees are weaned aw^ 
itomjhuming and other ecologically harm* 
.(ill activities in the long run and are en¬ 
couraged to undertake activities which |»o- 
mote TCological balance and restore the 
vtecological damage already done to the area 
through ‘developmental’ activities; and 
(c) the local panchayats and the 
pet^le should be taken into confidence and 
' their views should be taken into consldera- 
• tion when details of these policy prescrip- 
lions are \rorked out. to ensure that the sug¬ 
gested polides are actually implemented by 
: them and are not obstructed. 


Notes 

^liis papa* is &ued on the findings of an inter- 
disciplinary protect entitled, ‘Integrated Wuer- 
shed Management of the Oumti River VUley* 
funded by the Department of Environment, 
government of India. It is a modified version 
of the socio-economic part of the paper, ‘The 
Ecological Impact of Development in the 
^ Upper Catchment of the C^mti River— 
• P^lems and Solutions’ by the author and 
T Bhattacharya presented at the Seminar on 
Land Ecology and Development organised by 
the North-Eastern Institute of Bank Manage¬ 
ment and Guwahati Management Association 
at Ouwahati in December 1987.] 

' 1 CovernmemoflMpura, Report of the/ie/d 
Level Tiam in Raima Sarma Valley, un¬ 
published (n d) 

2 Government of THpura, TMpum District 
Gazetteer, fC D Menon (ed), p 41. 

3 Report of the field level team. 

4 Report of the field level team. 

5 Communication from the divisional forest 
officer, Ambassa division. North IKpura 
District. 

6 The panchayats are consulted before new 
afforestation schemes are undertaken by the 
department and quite often, they object to 
the extension of forest areas. Local people 
have been reported even to uproot saplings 
of trees after they have been planted. Ibiest 
guards ha«c also been murdered and 
atUKked by extremists in the area. 

7 M Sarkar, ‘Soli Conservation Practices in 
the Catchment of Gumti Project’ in 
Souvenir, Gumti Hydroelectrical Project. 

8 IHbal welfare dqmrunent. Government of 
'IHpuia, Report and Recommendations on 
the Socio-Economic Development of the 
Dumbur Oustees In Amarpur Sub-division 
(n d), unpublished. 

P^verament of TKpura, tribal welfare 
department, Secotul -Report of the Study 
Timm on Assessment of the Present 
Economic Coruiiiions of Dumbur Queue 
fbmilles— Recommendations for RevUalls- 
Ing Thmr Economy (n d) unpublished. 

10 IHpura tribal areas autonomous dis¬ 
trict council. Report of the Study Rem 
on Dumbur Oustee Colonies (n d), 
unpublished. 






NOTICt 1 

It IS hereby notified for the information of the public that U6 Pharmaceuticais ltd. pro¬ 
pose to make an application to the Central Government in the Oepaitmeht of Company 
Affairs, New Deihi under Sub-Seaion (8) of Section 98 of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a nevV undertaking as a 
division of the Company. Brief particulars of the proposal are as under: 

1. 

Name and Address of tf< owner 

UB Pharmaceuticals Ltd. 

• 

the undertaking 

(Under incorporation) 

“UB House " 

1, Vittel AAallya Road 

Bangalore 560 001 

2 

Capital Structure of the Applicant 

Authorised; Rs. 250 Million 


Organisation 

Issued A Subscribed 

Capital; Rs. 222.08 AAillion 

3. 

/vtanagemeni Structure of the 

Applicant Organisation 

Board of Directors 


indicating the name of 

AAr.PN. Venugopalan 


the Directors A AAanager 

Mr. Shirish Desai 


if any; 

/vy.RK.Daruwalla 


if .any; 

Mr.VD Acidwalla 

Mr.Fali Sarkan 

4. 

Whether the proposal relates 

Establishment of a new 


to the establishment of a new 
undertaking or a new Unit/Oivision 

undertaking 

5 

location of the New Unit 

Karnataka 

6. 

In case the proposal relates • 

to the productionAtorage, supply, 
distribution, marketing or control of 
any goods, articles, indicate; 
a. Names of the goods/articles 

Tylosin Tartrate 


b. Proposed Licenced Capacity 

300 tonnes pa. 


c Estimated Annual Turnover 

Rs. 606 million 

7. 

Capital Structure of the Proposed 
Undertaking 

Same as m (2) above 

8 

In case the proposal relates to 
the provision of any service, 
state the volume of activity in 
terms of usual measures such as 
value, income,tumover etc 

Not applicable 

9 

Cost of the Project 

Rs. 666.239 Million 



Rs. Million 

10 

Scheme of financing indicating the 

Equity 222.080 


amounts to be raised from each 

foreign exchange 


source. 

borrowingsAuppliers 
credit 74.375 

Term loan from 

financial institutions 347.576 

loans from promoters 22.208 



666.239 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the 
Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri bhavan, Nevv Delhi, 
within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on tfw 
proposal including the nature of his interest therein. 



For UB Pharmaceuticals Ltd. 



(RN. VENUGOPALAN) 



DIRECTOR 

Oafod: 97th September 1989 
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io Agitation and Ideological Blinkers 


Hiren Goliain 


I WOULD have reacted much earlier to your 
coiirespoadent’s report on the Bodo agita¬ 
tion (April 1) but for the curious faa that 
that particular issue of £!Pir turned up some 
time in August gt my address soaked and 
soggy. But even now it is wdl worth a 
challenge for serious ideological reasons. 

The facts and arguments in that report— 
evidently receiv^ your editorial endorse¬ 
ment—are less important than the strategy 
of which they form parts. The question that 
springs to mind is, who are the people 
behind that strategy and what arc their 
motives? 

The premisses are stated categorically in 
the very first paragraph of the report: 
“Tlribal movements are an enigma to so- 
called mainstream Indians who cannot com¬ 
prehend the tribals in their cultural context, 
entrenched as they themselves are in their 
ethnocentrism” I'hese premisses are as 
follows: (1) ‘Mainstream’ Indians suffer 
from a prejudice against the tribals in their 
ethnocentrism. (2) Hence they fail to 
understand the tribal movements in their 
cultural context and the movements become 
an ‘enigma’ to them. 

These broad generalisations are not simply 
innocent explanations of a supposed 
mystery. As a strategy they tdso eliminate or 
replace a differem, disturbing, set of ex¬ 
planations. which include the following: 

(1) While the tribal movements have their 
own cultural contexts, they are basically not 
‘enigmas’. 

(2) Th^ become enigmas, not because of 
ethnocentric prejudice, but because of 
ideological mystiHcation. 

(3) This ideological mystification is 
designed to supprm from consciousness 
sordid realities of social exploitation and 
political repression in the interest of a ruling 
elite. 

After spelling out the getreral premisses 
the report goes into concrete historical and 
political commentary, which denies that the 
agitation is either a law and order problem 
or merely a Congress(l)-in$tigated unrest. 
The course of the agitation, its strength and 
length, have turned sudi remarks into mosms. 
But we should beware of dismissing tlw Con- 
gress(l) links and stakes too airily. The fury 
uideashed against ordinary Assasoese work¬ 
ing people and dissiflent Bodos who share 
the same goals but differ on methods of 
reaching them is suggested by the fact that 
one hundred and sixty Bodos have been kill¬ 
ed so far by tlw Bodo militants. This strikes 
one as a portent of fascist leanings, which 
in their turn appear to hwe bera inspired 
by support from a mighty state-apparatus, 
which is determined to prevent a ^pular- 
democratic turn to the movement. 

Your correspondent sees the basis of “the 
prejudice’’ in the old attitudes and policy of 
’ the ceduaial state. Max Mueller’s work in 
conipi^tive'fh{Iotogy''K supposed to have 


given some status to the Hindu population 
of colonic India by bringing it closer to the 
European ‘Aryans’. But since the tribals 
could never be fitted into this pattern they 
were thrown into a limba The colonial 
government left its legacy, according to your 
correspondent, in a restricted concept of 
tribalism—applied only to those who prac¬ 
tised hunting and food-gatbm'ing for sub¬ 
sidence, mainly in the hills. \bur correspon¬ 
dent then poims out that in many parts of 
tribal India the tribals have adopted settled 
agriculture, and due to land Venation, have 
become agricultural labourers. Yet the 
cultural policy of the government, whether 
in the Congres$(i)-ruled centre or in the 
Opposition-ruled states, expresses the “pre¬ 
judices of the typical mainstream Indians’’ 
instilled by the colonial state a hundred yem 
ago This is supposed to explain the resis¬ 
tance of the Assamese and the AGP govern¬ 
ment against the Bodo denand for auto¬ 
nomy, as the Bodos do not belong to the 
“food-gathering and hunting’’ category. 
Apparently the Assamese do not believe that 
the Bodos are genuine tribals! 

As a matter of fact the Bodos have been 
an agricultural tribe for centuries, though 
they practised a form of shifting agriculture. 
While their implements were primitive 
(wocxlen hoes and ploughs), they were regar¬ 
ded by the British colonial observers as the 
most skilled agriculturists in Assam. They 
were particularly impressed by their little 
irrigation-channels, known as dongs, in a 
region where the great majority of peasants 
depended on the vagaries of the weather. 
While some of them had already graduated 
to advanced agriculture like their Hindu 
brethren, most of them stuck to shifting 
agricuhurcL Pressure of population on the 
land where they practise their traditional 
agriculture, partly because of massive im¬ 
migration and partly because of inroads by 
Assamese Hindus, had already had them 
deeply worried in the tlurties. The IKbal 
League, an active tribal organisation led by 
educated youth, feared that with the increas¬ 
ing influence of the Assamese on the pro¬ 
vincial administration as a result of colonial 
constitutional reforms, the position of the 
tribals in Assam would bec^e even more 
precarious. In foct their representatives in the 
provincial legislative assembly urged the 
colonial rulen to ‘sav^ them from the 
Assamese. On the eve of independence the 
Congress leadership in Assam was forced to 
come to terms with the tribal demands and 
make certain major concessions. 

Therefore it is rather muve to think that 
the policy of the colonial state just lingered 
on in free India by some accident or sheer 
inertia. A certain ruling elite, which had con¬ 
solidated its position and broadened its base 
into a ruling class, deliberately forged this 
policy. The regional bourgeoisie, backed by 
the natknud ruling classes, adopted this anti- 
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tribal stance. For them the new provincial/ 
stale administration became an instrument 
for dispossessing the tribals and oppressing 
them. This is what rests at the bottom of the 
Assam tribals' obsessive haired of the .state, 
government. 

It must be said at this (H>int that the 
development of the freedom struggle 
brought to the lore two concepts of 
Assamese nationalism, at odds with each 
other. In view of the laige numbers of tribal 
groups who shared the territory of Assam 
along with those known as the Assamese, 
not to speak of such later additions as the 
Nepalese and the immigrant Muslims, it was 
considered vital to have an idea and a plan 
for the settlement of the nationality ques¬ 
tion. There was first the chauvinistic model 
pushed by the Assamese middle-class elite, 
which took for granted the superiority and 
desirability of Assamese culture for all, and 
called for an eventual assimilation of all the 
ethnic and tribal elements into the dominant 
caste—Hindu A.ssamese pattern. But there 
had aiso been a democratic model advocated 
by the great radical authors like Jyoti Prasad 
and Bishnu Rava and characterised b>' em¬ 
phasis on co-existence, co-operation and 
solidarity through mutual respect and inter¬ 
action. The latter never had a real chance 
as the left forces who could have been ex¬ 
pected to implement it nevet acquired 
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iiibtural aiKl poUtk^d hegemony ovw sodeQr. 
!1flbhu«h the Assamese ruling ^te shows now 
then a more liberal face it dares not 
't«ireat far from the chauvinistic model, with 
'predictable consequences. 

, The freedom struggle saw in the forties 
closer links between tribal masses and the 
middle-class Assamese elite. There were a 
number of tribal martyrs among those who 
gave their lives in movements led by the Con- 
Jgress. The leader of the Assam Provincial 
Congress Committee, Copi Nath Bardoloi, 
iwho had a better grasp of the problem than 
aome of his stolid colleagues, struck a deal 
with the tribal leaders against the backdrop 
'of increasing communal machinations of the 
/(dusUm League and the colonial government, 
'guarMteeing to those living in the hills 
toited autonomy in the form of district 
tmuncils and to those living in the plains 
"tribal belts and blocks" to prevent land- 
alienation. 'While it pacified the tribals, some 
outstanding tribal leaders like Bhimbar 
Oeuri continued to express their apprehen- 
'sions regarding the future. Those apprehen¬ 
sions were not unfounded. The Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution which the 
Assam delegates to the constituent a.ssembly 
/introduced-hardly saw far into the future. 
/The restive Karbi youth who live under a 
"district council administration in Karbi 
Anglong are asking today: wliat son of 
Autonomy’ is tiiat which does not allow the 
district council even to prepare its own 
budget? As for the ‘"tribal belts and blocks”, 
under successive ministries dominated by the 
Assamese caste-Hindus they were repeatedly 
and massively breached.'Not only Bengali 
Hindu refugees from East Pakistan but even 
landless immigrant Muslims were allowed to 
settle (here. As for the Assamese caste- 
Hindus. they had no difficulty, with the state 
government machinery to back them, in in¬ 
terpreting aud modifying the definition of 
belts and blocks to their advantage. Further, 
since the tribals lacked all protection from 
the inroads of money economy led by petty 
traders and moneylenders, large numbers of 
them soon found themselves without a means 
of livelihood. If we recall at this point that 
the tribals had no individual proprietary 
rights in land owing to the prevalence of 
.'shifting cultivation, we can form a picture 
of the grave peril they faced. When your cor¬ 
respondent talks about ‘land-alienation’ he 
makes it .sound an impersonal process. It was 
in fact the direct result of economic exploita¬ 
tion and political domination. 

Present-day apologists for Assamese 
chauvinism, that is to say. the Assamese 
. piiddie-class elite and their superficial 
, friends, refuse to admit the fact of exploita- 
. tion, which is conceived by them as a con- 
; sequence of cultural folly or intellectual 
error. And ot course^ we have the obliging 
' old whipping-boy, the colonial rulers. Often 
observers from outside are mesmerised by 
'. social links and personal tics into supporting 
this chauvinist line of the Assamese elite, 
.'and ignoring the realities of cruel oppres- 
aim and brutal servitude that the tribals 
;-|tiue known. Of course, the Assamese at 
/‘'large themselves (and not the privileged 
AaiuneM elite who ride with Assamese na- 
doMlism ami manipulate it only in order to 


wrbt cmemAbni fortbemaelves; from thb. 
Indian ruling classes) deserve our sympathy 
as a hardpressed small national group. But 
as Marxist classics on the national question 
remind us, it is easy enough for an oppres¬ 
sed nationality to oppress others in turn. The 
complexity of the situation is increased by 
*thc fact that the Bodo militants show a 
ferocity on the Tieid and an indiscriminate 
hatred that, like similar qualities of the 
lYipura Upajati Jubak Samiti, put one in 


imilguinf from tlie backgnmhd. It Wh 
sheer stupidity to ignore such nuancaa in n 
desperate urge for a solution. But whatever 
the solution, encouragement of tribal in¬ 
sularity will create bigger problems in the 
future, and explaining away the facts of the 
Assamese elite’s ne^ect, oppression and 
exploitation of the tribals will be a crime 
only the worst types of stooges can endorse 
or condone. 
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Roots of 1974 Railway St^e 

The doiHinant tendency to see the May 1974 railway strike as simply 
one of the precipitants of the EnMrgency betrays an attitude which 
discounts workers' motivaUpn and treats 'politics’ as the preserve' of the 
powerful. This contending view argues that in the events of May 1974 
the workers, far from bdng mere objects of a political game, were 
conscious agents of their own interests. While it certainly had political 
ramifications the origins of the strike must be squarely located within 
the railway workers’ movement: in the accumulated grievances of two 
decades and the nature of the trade union movement which impeded an 
adequate redressal of these grievances. This predicament mirrors 
the realities of the whole labour movement in India. 2311 

Land Records 

In India record.s-or-rights in land are based on a purely fiscal criterion. 
The recorded revenue payer for a particular piece of land is presumed 
to be its proprietor. This study points to the necessity for converting 
from the present system of presumptive titles to land into conclusive 
titles to land and discusses how such a system can be introduced 
in India. 2323 


Thickening Nexus 

The Bihar mafiosi’s political clout is 
burgeoning. Having dislodged a 
hostile Bhagwat Jha Azad from 
power, and secured his successor’s 
acquiescence in defrauding the state's 
co*operative bodies it has also been 
able to ensure favourable court 
verdicts. 2290 

An inquiry into the death of a 
tabounr, due to police firing, at the 
construction site of the Oiaodnpur 
Thermal Power Station reveals a 
flourishing nevus between the district 
administration, the Maharashtra 
State Electricity Board and its 
contractors, all working in tandem to 
deprive the labourers of their legal 
ri^ts, obstructing thdr unionisation 
and denying them minimuni 
wages. 2293 


Dual Menace 

While the ordinary citizen in Punjab 
faces the dual threat of terrorist 
violence and police leptetsion the 
tendency of political groups has been 
to focus attention on the excesses of 
either the terrorists or the police. 
What is required is a two-pronged 
attack on both the sources of 
mrror in the sute. ZM 


Secular Altemative 

On the eve of the election the Left 
wiU have to adopt a coutm that will 
simultaneously erode the bases of 
both the Congiesid) and the 
oommunalists-fhndimientalisti. If this 
is tkme by ttep^ up the campaign 
against the Congtenfl) as the 
foonttin-head of aU.ami-deniocntk 
•ad ami-tecular tendendes then all 
mi^ tactical objeCdvss may be 
■dfRIMulsirrt witto a single 
■ii mm ew b rfc.' 88B9 


The ruling leadership is determined 
to instigate communal violence in 
order to draw Muslims away from 
the opposition and to widen the rift 
between the Left and the BJP. The 
most constructive strategy for the 
Janata Dai will be ally with the Left 
and to distance itself from the BJP 
until the latter eschews its revivalist 
stand. Such an alliance; mobilising 
along secular lines, will render the 
BJP redundant and isolate (he 
Congressfl) from the masses. 228S 


Caricature in Memorium 

The Bengali bhadniok considers it 
necessary to observe the completion 
of 300 years of chance directed 
existence of the settlement called 
Calcutta. But with the exchequer 
empty and long dissociation from 
effective power, the celebrations turn 
into a caricature of what they 
could have been. 2283 


Literacy Mission Taigets 

What are the chances of the 
National Adult Education 
Programme, with a bud^ of Rs SSO 
crore, achieving its specified abjective 
of imparting functional literacy to 30 
million people by 19907 An 
evaluation of the Literacy 
Mission. 2301 


'Green* and 'Red' 

Many environmentally-minded 
activists tend to place the blame for 
environmental d^radation caused by 
the so-callcd Green Revolution 
primarily upon the rural rich and 
thus look to the bureaucracy fw aid 
and attlance; Review of a study with 
a diffeient Uinist which emphasises 
the rtalist centralising character of 
(he new technologies and the fact 
that even the ‘rich’ peasants 
are victimised. 2388 













LETTERSi IPO EDI' 

Not Unexpected 

; I WOULD like to raise two points in con* 
nection with Ajit Roy's valuable article, 

' ‘The Chinese Thigedy: Roots and Off- 
shoou' (EPW, August 5. pp 1785-90). 

The First pcnnt is that if China’s woiim 
numbered 120 million in 1986, they must 
have been 11.4 per cent of the total 
population of 1,05,00,00,000, not one per 
cent as Roy asserts. Further, if each young 
worker couple had one or two children, 
the total worker population must have 
been about 14 per cent to 17 per cent of 
the total population. This is a sizeable 
proportion which would be formidable if 
it came into opposition with the present 
regime of China. 

The second point is that I do not think 
it is true that "further continuation of the 
(democracy) movement along the line it 
had been developing would have seriously 
threatened the existence and stability of 
the present order” and that the latter's 
"collapse would have only led to anarchy, 
nullifying the gains of the country’s 
revolution and. subsequent reconstruc¬ 
tion" {p 1790), In the early phase of 
the demonstrations, the demonstrators 
demanded a public dialogue and negotia¬ 
tions with the authorities over such 
spectFic grievances as corruption, the 
growth of a rich elite which behaved 
irresponsibly towards the people, 
unemployment, inflation, and lack of 
freedom of the press and of assembly. 
When debate and negotiations were 
denied, the demonstrators demanded the 
resignations or ouster of Deng Xiaoping 
and Li Peng, but did not aim at the over¬ 
throw of the party, goveriunent or con¬ 
stitution. They were in fact willing to ac¬ 
cept the leadership of Zhao Ziyang, then 
CPC general secretary, who was anxious 
to negotiate with them. And although 
they raised a idatue of a ‘goddess of liber¬ 
ty* (a naive rather than counterrevolu¬ 
tionary gesture), it is noteworthy that the 
demonstrators deluded g large number of 
party members and that they sang the 
International and carried portraits of Mao 
Zedong and Zhou Enlai. Although there 
may have been ‘‘hints of counterrevolu* 
tioiuuy intrigues and of some dark 
forces’* (p 1785), these appear to have 
been minor and, as WiUiW Hinton has 
rqwited (‘Bombardiiig the Headquarters’, 
frontier, August 19), dvic order was ad- 
"tttirably maintained during the demonst¬ 
rations, in which thousands of workers 
took part. 

The course the authorities ought to 
have taken seems clear: to have hdd a 


dialogue with the demoi^trators and 
seriously tried to correct the abuses of 
which they complained. By crushing the 
movement, the Chinese regime has put 
itself still further on a counterrevolu-, 
tionary path. But should we really expect 
anything better of a government that has 
joined with imperialism in support of 
counterrevolutionary movements in several 
countries (Nicaragua, Afghanistan, 
Vietnam, etc), and persists in arming the 
murderous Pol Pot forces? 

Kathleen Gough 

Impediments to 
Research 

AT a recent meeting of the directors of 
ICSSR research institutes, no condusive 
decision was arrived at regarding the 
eligibiiitv of existing fellows for revised 
scales and the obligation to qualify the 
NET for awarding fellowships at revised 
rates. However, the directors seem con¬ 
vinced that the concept and contents of 
NET are not a help in gauging the 
research aptitude of potential research 
scholars, especially those who decide to 
pursue research at the various ICSSR 
institutions. 

In admitting the inadequacies of NET, 
the ICSSR and the directors of its institu¬ 
tions have realised the harm that would 
be done to worthwhile sodal science 
research in the country. Indeed, they have 
realised thianot only within the context 
of the ICSSR institutes but with regard 
to the university system as well. While 
agredng with this we wish to stress the 
discrimination that is built in the condi¬ 
tion that a reseamh scholar, whatevn 
his/her worth otherwise, must qualify 
NET in order to be entitled to the revised 
scholarship rates. llVb protest against this 
‘injustice^ and demand the extension of 
the new rates to all the scholars registered 
at various ICSSR institutions. The case 
against NET is so glaring that, but for its 
adoption at an all-India level, we would 
have thought it needless to labour the ob¬ 
vious. But things being what they are, 
we are compelled to ptrint out its major 
drawbacks. 

(1) English and Hindi being the only two 
media through which an aspirant 
could take the NET, it would auto¬ 
matically handioqp members of other 
linguistic regions.. 

(2) Its inbuilt rigiditiei would compel 
scholan to opt for reseaidi atth[ in the 
spedflc subjects th^ have studied for 
their post-graduate . degrees. This 


would virtually obviate the posribih^ 
at least at the doctoral level, of carry¬ 
ing out multi-disciplinary stiulies, in¬ 
sofar as. the NET is gearai totai^ to 
the current dirisions along, conven¬ 
tional disciplinary lines. 

(3) That the NET has led to a skewed 
distribution Of resOutm is eviltot- 
from its results. For example, during 
1986 out of the 535 total fellowships ; 
in social sciences, as marqr as 223 (42 
per cent) went to four major dties 
with Delhi alone grossing 179 or 34 
per cent of the toul fellowships. 
Universities located in the *peripher/ 
have; on the contrary, recei^ ncfhgi- 
ble proportions of scholars. For in¬ 
stance, the South Gujarat University 
at Surat, that used to have 21 doctoral 
fellowships during a plan period, has 
got only sue students ever sinw the in¬ 
troduction of NET. Significantly, only 
one of these went to a social science 
candidate 

(4) The ICSSR research centres like the 
CSS, Surat, or the CDS, IHvandrum, 
that are located in the ‘periphery’ 
would hardly receive scholars, most of 
whom would feel drawn towards 
‘metropolitan’ universities or 
institutions. 

Satyam Joshi, K S Raman, 
E N Ashok Kumar. G B Shukla 
Research Scholars, 

Centre for Social Studies, Surat 
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Controlling Credit 


S KETCHING the background to its monetary policies, the 
Reserve Bank of India drew attention in its aimual report 
for 1988-89 to the practice which has grown over the years 
of the entire budget deflcit of the central government being 
financed by the Reserve Bank, leading to the automatic 
monetarisation of the deflcit. This is in addition to whatever 
support the Reserve Bank is called upon to provide to the 
government's market borrowing programme. The Reserve 
Bank has therefore to address itself contiiiually to the task 
of neutralising, to the extent possible, the expansionary 
impact of the budgetary deficits. The rising liquidity of the 
banking sector resulting from the expansion of reserve money 
has to be continuously mopped up. The credit policy changes 
announced this week on the eve of the conventional busy 
season seem to be yet another attempt at containing liquidity 
in the banking sector. 

The Reserve Bank has to face the fact that despite the 
impressive growth of output, inflationary pressures have been 
building up, particularly in the wage goods sector. The 
expansion in reserve money—the primary source of rapid 
growth of liquidity in the economy—during the current fiscal 
year has been significantly higher than that in the correspon¬ 
ding period of last year. The liquidity position of the banks 
has continued to be ‘comfortable' and a sizeable portion of 
the refinance limits granted to them has remained unutilised. 
According to the Reserve Bank, the requirement of additional 
bank credit in 1989-90 would be lower than in 1988-89, 
especially in view of the large sums being raised by business 
and industry from the term lending institutions as well as 
through shares, debentures, bonds and dcqsosits. In its assess¬ 
ment of the monetary situation the Reserve Bank seems 
inclined at last to take a total view of the funds garnered 
by the corporate sector from diverse sources, accepting that 
the vastly increased recource to the capital market, especially 
by the large companies, should result in some moderation 
of their draft on the banking system. 

. In sum, against the backdrop of the strong inflationary 
pressures and the disproportionate monetary expansion that 
has already taken place in the first half of 1989-90, the 
Reserve Bank has felt compelled to take steps to moderate 
the expansion of non-food credit in the second half of 
1989-90. Till recently die task of absorbing the excess liquidity 
fai the system was sought to be achieved through raising the 
. banks’ cash reserve ratio. The potency of this instrument has 
. however bem diminished by its frequent use. The emphasis 
in the Reserve Bank’s monetary policy is therefore now 
sought to te shifted to reduction of the large reflnance limits 
aUcmed to banks against their export oedit and the prescrlp- 
tkm of a ceUing on incremental non-food credit as a pro- 
.|K>rtion of their d^iosit growth. The stipulation that every 
l^anfc would have to limit its incremental non->food credit/ 


deposit ratio to 60 per cem amounts to reintroduction of 
quantitative credit ceilings* which were first introduced in 
November 1973 and which existed in one form or the other 
till 1981-82. In a study published in the Reserve Bank’s 
Occasional Papers in June 1982 the factors relevant to the 
success of aggregate credit cdlings were identifled as the com¬ 
prehensiveness of the aggregate ceilings, the expansion of 
credit to the exempted sectors, the ability of banks to mobilise 
non-dqxmt resources and the penalties prescribed for breach 
of the ceilings. It was concluded that the experiment with 
credit ceilings then had been unsuccessful because the 
necessary conditions were lacking. Also, the cash credit 
system, under which much of bank credit to the industrial 
sector is dispensed, is responsible for the failure and/or 
unwillingness of banks to enforce quantitative credit targets. 

It is doubtful that the environment today is anymore 
favourable for the opieration of credit ceilings. The only dif¬ 
ference perhaps is that, unlike on the earlier occasion, the 
monetary authorities have now prescribed penalties for 
breach of the stipulated limit on non-food credit in the form 
of additional interest of three percentage points on reflnance 
drawn from the Reserve Bank under all the facilities. How 
effective this will be as an inducement to the banks to respect 
the credit ceiling is difficult to say, especially as the Reserve 
Bank has^ by doing away with the ceiling on lending rates 
left the door open for banks to shift the incidence of the 
penal interest rate to borrowers. The Reserve Bank should 
have at least reintroduced the ‘commitment charge' system 
that was in existence in the seventies in respect of the unutilis¬ 
ed portions of cash credit limits sanctioned by the banks to 
borrowers, which may have gone some way towards dis¬ 
couraging borrowers from inflating thdr credit requirements 
and thereby also facilitating a modicum of monitoring of 
the use of credit limits. A levy on exaggerated credit demands 
together with the proposed measures to encourage the bill 
culture could have given some teeth to the quantitative credit 
ceiling as a monetary instrument. 

The lowering of the high refinance limits in respect of 
export credits would mean larger involvement of banks’ own 
resources in funding exports. In fact it is time to review the 
whole gamut of reflnance facilities now provided by the 
Reserve Bank so as to reorient the commercial banks’ 
dependence on the Reserve Bank such that the latter’s role 
is restored to that of the lender of the last resort. Denial of 
easy access to central bank accommodation on the one hand 
and stipulation of sectoral credit targets for the productive 
and priority sectors on the other will prod banks to improve 
their credit management and resource use apart from 
fostering a secondary market for money market instruments, 
an objective currently dear to the monetary authorities’ 
hearts. 


COMMUNAUSkf^ 

Rinliig Tide 

BETWEEN the two of them, the Con 
gressfO and the communid fundamentalist 
forces are successfully driving the coun> 
try into a sute of homicidal chaos. If the 
Congres^l) state government of Uttar 
Pradnh is to be blamed for choosing the 
present moment to declare Urdu a second 
language in a crude attempt to woo 
Muslim votes in the coming elections, the 
BJP can claim the responsibility of mak¬ 
ing it an issue and fomenting communal 
riots in Badaun. Notwithstanding its 
repeated assertions to oust the ^jiv 
government, it is helping the latter by 
antagomsing the Muslims and threatening 
to drive them into the Congressfl) fold. 
The Leftist allegation that the lUP is a 
Congress(l) B-teain is getting confirmed 
with every passing day. It is reinforced by 
the past record of the BJP-RSS politicians. 
During the Emergency, the RSS chieftain 
Deoras had offer^ liidira Gandhi the co¬ 
operation of his ladres to buy his release 
from jail. 

Reduced to a non-entity in the present 
Lok Sabha with only two scats, the EIP 
since 1985 has been trying desperately to 
refbrbish its all-India image, in its efforts 
towards this, it has been immensely helped 
by the Congress(I) on the one hand, and 
rte rising Islamic fundamentalist forces 
on the other. The reopening of the Ram 
Jarunabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue by the 
Congressfl) government of UP by allows 
ing the Hindus to offer prayers inside the 
shrine, the lackadaisical maimer of handl¬ 
ing the Sati ^tation by the Congressfl) 
government in Rajasthan, and the Rajiv- 
ruled centre's regular toadying to ob¬ 
scurantist Hindu myths and images on TV 
and in official functions during the last 
five years, have given a shot in the arms 
of the Vishva Hindu Parishad, Shiv Sena 
and other Hindu fundamentalist forces 
(with which the RIP is tagging along) who 
feel sure that they can dictate terms to the 
ruling powers and gain their objectives 
by demonstrating their muscle power 
through agitations and conununid riots. 

A thrmtened Muriim minority, denied 
aiqr protection by the state apparatus (a 
part of which, like the Provincial Arm^ 
Constabulary of UP, often directly 
amults the Muslims) tends to seek shelter 
with the various Isltmiic fbndamentafot 
groups which promise them protection in 
etichange of their loyalty to t)m obscuran¬ 
tist principles and practice dictated to 
them by the ‘mullsdis’. Whenever they 
retaliate agai^ the Hindu communalists 
(most oftm in sdf-defence), or reassert 
their religious righu (often in a strident 
form, like insnti^ on reading prayers in 
long-abandoned mosques which are 
htoorfcal monumenu) under the Instlga- 
tkm of the fundamentalist leadm the 
BVP and! the Ifindu communal forces im- 
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mediatsly potmceupoB'dbeselac^^tsto 
mount the malicious pit^iagaada that 
Musliitn are out to kiB the lEndus and 
destroy Hindu culture. In a pccuiiai 
paradoxical twist, a pampered Hindu 
majority middle class (particularly in the 
Hindi-speaking belt) is being brain¬ 
washed into the belief that it is a besieged 
community. Whether this is going to be 
translated into votes for the lUP is yet to 
be seen But in the process, a few thou¬ 
sand human irves.—of both Hindus and 
Muslims —are likely to be sacrificed in the 
comtng months 

The assiduously cultivated myth that 
the besieged Hindus will vote for BJP has 
apparently nxerawed the Janata Dal, ludg- 
ing bv the latter’s ambivalent attitude 
towards the BIP, and its absence of any 
straightforward policy on explosive com¬ 
munal issues like the Ram Janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid dispute The composition of 
the Janata Dal being what it is—the 
inescapable heavy orkntation towards the 
conservative, Hindu landed classe.s in 
north and central India—there is a natural 
tendency towards leaning in favour of the 
BJP. It was not accidental that during the 
Delhi rally to observe Devi Lai’s birthday 
on September 24, the BJP leader Vijay 
Raje ^india got away with insisting that 
the temple of Rama must be built on the 
present disputed spot in ^rodhya. At the 
recent BJP conference in Bombay, the 
leaders officially stated that the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute 
would not be made an electoral issue. But 
the openly defiant attitude of the 
delegates indicated that it would pio- 
minently feature in the BIP campaign in 
the elections and would thus further 
aggravate communal tensions and provoke 
riots during the campaign. This would of 
course suit the Congressd)—either to 
postpone elections in certain areas on the 
plea of law and order, or to woo Muslim 
votes. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Double Talk 

TWO news items appeared almost side by 
side in newspapers on October 7. One was 
about New Delhi’s taking umbrage at the 
recent Pakistani statement eqnesnng con¬ 
cern over the loss of innocent lives in the 
communal clashes in India. The Indian 
government conshlered such expression as 
“interfoence^’ in India’s internal affairs. 
The other report was about New Odhi’s 
eqnessing imhappineM wltli the new draft 
constitution of Fiji which It considered 
“unacceptable^. 

The incongruity of the two aimounce- 
mento obviously (fid not strike the swollen- 
headed bureaucrats of the external afftin 
ministry who prepared the two official 
statementt and briefisd newsmen. If 
Pakistan’s official concern over com- 


mai^ fkkk ft tfi&k 
interferencie Ih Ifidiirs 
India's official eqptesrion of unhapplneii 
with Fiji’s constitution can also be regard¬ 
ed by Fiji as Indian interference in its 
internal affairs. The Indian plea for com¬ 
ing out with a statement on Fiji sounds 
similar in tone with the Pakistani excuse 
in relation to the communal riots here. 
South Block officials feel that the new Fiji 
constitution would reinforce racial di^ 
crimination against “Fiji citizens of 
Indian origin’’, while Islamabad defends 
Its concern for the Indian victims of 
communal claNhes “with many of whom 
Pakistanis have bonds of family, culture 
and history’’. 

If one goes by strict legal niceties, it is 
none of India’s business to complmn 
about fiji’o constitution, the drafting of 
which IS the “internal afTair" of that coun¬ 
try. The Fiji citizens of Indian origin are ' 
not Indian passport holders, and New 
Delhi—strictly legally again—should not 
have any obligation to defend their 
interests The Fiji Indians can, and 
should, carry on their struggle against 
disaimmation on their own without New 
Delhi’s interference, just as the citizens of 
Indian origin in South Afnca had been 
fighting, along with their black neigh¬ 
bours, against the racial system there 

But if it IS the moral issue of human 
rights. New Delhi has a point in protesting 
against racial discrimination and persecu¬ 
tion of people on tacial grounds—whethw 
it is in Fiji or in Britain, or in any part 
of the world. But then, once having taken 
that stand, the South Block bureaucrats 
cannot deny Islamabad the right to 
equally protest against the killings of 
Muslims in India—killings carried out 
directly by the Indian state (in the shape 
of the UP Provincial Armed Constabuli^ 
in Meerut), and indirectly by allowing the 
Hindu fundamentalists to fomem riots on 
the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
issue which are taking a heavy toll of 
Muslim lives. If New Delhi claims the 
right to express concern over the plight of 
‘Fiji citizens of Indian or^n’ (wl^ settled 
thm more than a century ago, -have 
hardly any links with India in terms of 
family bonds), should we not accept 
Islamabad's ri^t to protest against the 
persecution of and killing of Muslim 
minorities, many among whom are stBl 
related by family bonds (even if we leavt 
out the controversial claim of ^euitiue and 
history* by Islamabad in its recent state¬ 
ment on the communal riots in India) to 
citizens of Pakistan? In pmdy i»t(^ ^ 
trnns, how does a ftunll^ in ftidsfAn 
which has its close relatives fivfag in IfliBe 
(vdiich many So) react when commundl 
riots Ineak out in India? If KdW DedUL 
cannot motect its minority commonltjr 
ftom penecution and kfiUngs, 
its ri^t to jKotest uoinst 
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M AiO^ we are toM> used to caution his in- 
temp^e followers against hasty chop- 
pi^ off of heads, since once chopped off 
they could not be replaced! The self- 
righteous judges in India seem to be fond 
of the cry; “Off with the head*—but re¬ 
pent soon after their sentence is carried 
out. Former chief justice Chandrachud, 
in the 1980 Bachan Singh versus State of 
Plipjab judgment, ruled that the death 
penalty did not violate the fundamental 
constitutional rights and that it was 
necessary as a deterrent to potential 
murderers. After having retired, the 
honourable judge now feels that his judg¬ 
ment was wrong. In a statement made this 
year and quoted by Amnesty International 
in a recent report, he said; “In spite of the 
fact that the Supreme Court, by a majori¬ 
ty, upheld the validity of the death 
sentence, the number of murders has not 
come down in any measure at all... That 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
death penalty does not act as a deterrent 
to criminals who are determined to kill for 
motives personal or politicid; Since the ex¬ 
treme penalty has served no purpose, 
neither logic nor experience would justify 
its continuance on the statute book!’ 

Had this wisdom davi(ned on justice 
Chandrachud in 1980, a human bfe could 
have been saved from the gallows. The 
irony of it is that the honourable judge 
need not have waited all these years to 
arrive at the conclusion that capital 
punishment does not act as a deterrent to 
murderers. Past experience had already 
confirmed the fallacy of the argument that 
the death penalty has a deterrent effect. 
From 194S to 19S0, the death penalty was 
' abolished in the former princely states of 
Ihivancore and Cochin m today's Kerala. 
Between 111 and 160 murders were com¬ 
mitted each year in that period in IVavan- 
core, and between 13 and 49 each year in 
Cochin. In the »x yean after the death 
pmudty had been restored, the number of 
murdm committed remained the same in 
the two states—a total of 967 murders bet¬ 
ween 1951 and 1956 (the period when the 
dnuh penahy was resumed), as compmed 
to 962 between 1945 and 1950 when 
capital punishment stood abolished. 

Who an the victims of the death penalty 
in India? According to the previously 
.mentioned report of Amnesty Inter- 
aatiotial, the majority of the dozen odd 
people who ate eiecuted every year for 
criminal offences, are the poor and il- 
ihinate who do not have easy access to 
adequate legal assistance. Even when free 
aid is made availal^ the quality of 
d^enoe rarely matches that obtained 
thrott^ ^VMe legal assistance. (Private 
i,iaw]hm. riiarge on an average between 
'y'Ma 4;i^ and Rs 5,000 for an appeal in a 
MoiilVcase—an amount which can 
'la dmiided by the ridi only.) Justice 


mammehthachan: 

.. the death penalty in it actual opera¬ 
tion is discriminatory for its strikes mostly 
against the poor and deprived sections of 
the community and the rich and affluen 
usually escape from its clutches!’ 

Arbitrary application of judicial discre¬ 
tion, often depending on the personal 
views of the judge who tries the condemn¬ 
ed man or woman and hears the appeal, 
has taken a few lives, as illustrated by the 
examples cited in the Amnesty Inter¬ 
national’s report on the death penalty in 
India. Political bias or acquiescence with 
the desires of the ruling party (often 
couched in legalistic terms of judicial 
helplessness bKause of technical difB- 
culties, as were expressed by the judges 
who sent the peasant revolutionaries Kista 
Gowd and Bhoomaiah to the gallows dur¬ 
ing the Emergency in 1975) has also led 
to judicial murders. Mohammed Maqbool 
Butt, a journalist and former president of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Libera¬ 
tion Front, was convicted under the 
Enemy Agents Ordinance (under which 
no appeal against the sentence is allowed) 
and sentenced to death. His petition for 
clemency was kept pending the presi¬ 
dent of India since 1977. Butt was sud¬ 
denly executed on February II, 1984—less 
than a week after the abduction and 
murder of an Indian diplomat in Britain 
by a group calling itself the Kashmir 
Liberation Army. Was this a case of 
judicial revenge, with the judges 
acquiescing in the government’s political 
desire for executing a man to punish the 
criminal acts of others? The execution of 
Kehar Singh, condemned purely on the 
basis of incomplete and insufficient cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, is an extreme exam¬ 
ple which casts doubt on the impartiality 
of the Indian judiciary, and fuels suspi¬ 
cion about Its political bias. 

ABORTION RIGHT. 

Shocking Decision 

THE US Supreme Court’s shocking deci¬ 
sion on abortion last July has provided 
an added momentum to the ongoing 
debate in many countries on abortion. But 
worse, it has given an impetus to the anti¬ 
abortion lobby in every country to push 
forward its demand to make abortion il¬ 
legal or to stall all efforts to make it legal. 
Already a surv^ by the National Abor¬ 
tion Rights Action League has found that 
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making i^nioat UK mitiority 
verdict upholds the wdatadon hi the 
Missouri statute, which was bchig chal*. 
lenged^ that life begins from the moment 
of conception. It also provides for the pro¬ 
hibition of abortions in publicly funded 
Missouri facilities and stipulates that doc¬ 
tors test for viability of a foetus after 20 
weeks of pregnancy before an abortion. 
The decision has several grave conse¬ 
quences. Firstly it will affect poor women 
the most. The one publicly funded 
Missouri hospital which accounted for 97 
per cent of all hospital abortions has had 
to discontinue such services. Secondly, 
this win, no doubt, encourage other states 
which have been discussing similar sta¬ 
tutes to go ahead with passing and imple¬ 
menting them. And because the decision 
has set piecedent it would be di^icult to 
even chdienge these legislations judicially. 
Three other cases before the court ques¬ 
tion provisions in other slate laws: that 
every abortion clinic should have back-up 
facilities equivalent to those in a hospital 
even for abortions under 12 weeks (this 
would force many clinics to close down) 
and the requirement of parental notifica¬ 
tion or court orders for. those under 16 
(which is part of the stature in 24 states). 

The recent US court decision reverses 
a 1973 ruling in the same court defendii^ 
abortion ri^ts, which has been the basts 
of 2000 odd court cases in several states 
which have covered issues such as patient’s 
rights. Interestingly four justices, three of 
tlwm over 80, have criticised the ruling. 
Justice Blackman who played a major role 
in the 1973 judgment has said that it 
“foment* disr^a^ for the law and for our 
standing decisions". Further, “.. not with 
a bang but a whimper, the plurality 
discards a landmark case of the last 
generation and casts into darkness the 
hopes and visions of every woman in this 
country. . I fear for the liberty and 
equality of the millions of women who 
have liv^ and come of age in the 16 years 
since Roe was decided... I fear for the 
integrity of, and public c.steem for. this 
court!’ 

Inevitably the ruling will lead to a 
revival of backstreet abortions. Many 
predict that this will rejuvenate the 
pre-1973 feminist self-help network and 
the support of committed doctors. On the 
other hand, will this generation of doc¬ 
tors who have never s^ the consequences 
of botched abortions be willing to risk 
their profe.<isional careers now? Moreover, 
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bidden in many ^ta^ futtded institutiolu, 

it will aiso mean that medicai students will 
not, during their training, acquire the 
necessary ^ills or techniques. 

In April last Washington witnessed a 
march by 6,00,000 pro-choice demonst¬ 
rators, perhaps the biggest such event ever. 

It is not surprising that abortion was and 
is once again one of the major issues 
which have been uken up by fcminisu in 
the west especially in the US, for, the only 
reason for opposing a demand for abor¬ 
tion rights is not rooted in medical, 
technical scientific reasons but is solely 
directed at denying women reproductive 
and health rights. 

NICARAGUA 

Economic Difficulties 


ini Umi nm^rically weak at the ban¬ 
ning of the revolution, has been weakm^ 
still more by the economic crisis. This is 
particularly true of the agricultural pro- 
ietariat partly because of the war and 
partly because of the rapid reduction of 
land under cotton cultivation. Unemploy¬ 
ment is on the increase. More disturbingly 
a recent study points out that wage dif¬ 
ferentials have risen sharply, although this 
is denied by Garcia. While investment in 
health and education has increased, 
salaries of teachers and health workers are 
abysmally low. 

And yet Nicaragua has special health 
needs. An estima^ 65,000 people have 
been killed iu the various wars which has 
left 11,000 disabled. This demands special 
health care facilities, including psycho- 


THE Sandinista government in Nicaragua 
today faces a none too encouraging 
economic situation. This is not surprising 
given its geopolitical situation and a war 
which necessitates that SO per cent of its 
budget is spent on defence. The recent 
slump in prices in the world market for 
its exports, the US embargo on its external 
trade and galloping inflation have con¬ 
tributed to the growing cri.sis. What is 
increasingly being debated is whether the 
Sandinista government’s attempts to res¬ 
pond to the economic crisis is in fact 
jeopardising the social gains of the revolu¬ 
tion which it is striving to pre.serve, 
in 1988 in an attempt to stall the 
spiralling inflation emergency economic 
measures were introduced which, while it 
was partly successful in its objective, led 
to a strong recession which ironically hit 
preci-sely those sections which would take 
the revolution forward. Edgardo Garda, 
general secretary of the Association of 
Rural Workers (ATC) and a Sandinista 
deputy in the national assembly, admitted 
in a recent interview to the International 
Viewpoint that the worst hit by the 
emergency mea.sures were workers in the 
sector which produces for the internal 
market and state employees who have suf¬ 
fered a fall in purchasing power. Small 
producers in urban areas have also been 
affected because of a fall in effective 
demand and to a lesser extent small 
agricultural producers. Schemes to trim 
government expenditure were supposed 
to be accompanied by compensatory 
measures such as the redeployment of 
workers in other productive sectors such 
as agriculture. But the scheme has come 
up against inevitable problems because 
“conditions of life in the countryside 
aren’t attractive, even for poor workm in 
the towns, because they are accustomed 
to services which can’t be found in 
the west especially in the US. for, the only 
priorities have centred on internal con- 
sunvtion, not only in the sodal sector but 
in the industty and agriculture. However 
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RUBBER 

False Alarm 

R K RAMAN’S presidential address at the 
37th annual general meeting of the All- 
India Rubber Industries Association 
(AIRIA) provides a vivid account of the 
industry’s woes—high rubber prices, in¬ 
adequate imports and delayed releases of 
natural rubber by the STC at exorbitant 
prices severely affecting the industry and 
its repeated representations for remedial 
measures failing to evoke any positive 
response from the government. Even a 
casual perusal of the association’s annual 
reports over the past few years will bring 
out a striking similarity in all the reporu, 
each report being a statistically updated 
version of the previous report. The same 
also holds good in regard to the tenor of 
the presidential address year after year. 

Going by the scenario of prolonged 
crisis painted by the AIRIA chief, one 
would get the impression that the rubber 
industry havin g 22 t yre units, about 150 
medium scale DGTD tuiits and 4,500 units 
under the small scale sector with an an¬ 
nual turnover of about Rs 4,000 crore, 
earning about Rs 110 crore a year 
in foreign exchange and contributing 
Rs 1,600 crore annually to'tbe central and 
state exchequer by wi^ of adse, customs, 
sales tax, etc, must be passing through a 
crisis which has been deepening with time; 
Oddly enough, judging by the statistical 
information in Raman’s address as also 
in the association’s annual rqwrt for 
1988-89, the industry’s overall perfor¬ 
mance is very different from what is 
sought to be made out with the for¬ 
midable list of complaints.. 

Measured by the inciease in consump¬ 
tion of indigenous rubber-—natural and 
synthetic—the rubber industry recorded 
a growth rate of about 9.4 per cent in 
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badly lacking. IbrtftJ 

poorest have d^erionded and health 
indices such as infant mortidity whi^ 
showed a dramatic drop in the early yw 
have not been sustained. 

While the prosi^s for the Nicaraguan 
revolution look ^im, perhaps the most 
significant feature is this: that the 
Sandinistas have, despite provocations, 
continued to put a hi^ value on demo¬ 
cratic processes. Even the mneigen^r 
economic measures which have been im¬ 
plemented have been open to debate; Nor 
has the government attempted to gloss 
over the gravity of the situation. The facts 
and figures, grim as they are, are there for 
ali to see This in fact is the major strength 
of the Nicaraguan revolution. 


1988-89 whereas the overall industrial 
growth was 8.8 per cent. The average 
growth rate for the last four years (1985-86 
to 1988-89) ibr the rubber industry also 
compares favourably with the correspon¬ 
ding figure of overall industrial growth 
rate—8.9 per cent against 8.5 per cent. 
The increase in production of rubber 
goods in the organised sector has been 
really impressive. According to the latest 
available figures, the production of auto 
tyres increa^ by 32.3 per cent in 1988, 
of cycle tyres by 26.9 per cent, of cycle 
tubes by 74.9 per cent, of conveyor belting 
by 24.9 per cent, of V/fan belts by 13.3 per 
cent, of hoses by S0.5 per cent and of con¬ 
traceptives by 23.8 per cent. 

The industry’s case put up by the 
AIRIA president runs along familiar lines. 
Natural rubber accounts for nearly 79 per 
cent of its total raw material consumption. 
With the growth in industry’s demand 
outstripping the growth in indigoious pro¬ 
duction, the gap between demand and in¬ 
digenous supply has been on the increase 
and it has not been adequately covered 
through imports. The re^t is that the 
Industry “possessing all potentiids for 
achieving acederated growdi is continually 
threatened with the most basic problem 
of availability and pridng policies of its 
raw materials”. 

The estimates of demand, supply and 
deficit by the concerned sectors are 
ultimately finalised by the Rubber Board 
and the decision on imports is taken by 
the government on the basis of the reoran- 
mendations by the Rubber Board which 
is also allowed to aiit as the sole'aihiter' 
for the tinting of tiiese Imports.! ttle en^'' 
tire import as well as dtetributimi' of. 
ruMer is handled by the Sl[C. 

The industry can have little (;«us6 hi 
complain if the Rubber Board and the 
srre perform their tasks efRde^. Tim, 
AIIUA Chiefs contention is'tmit ite . 
Rubber Board, beuig dominated 
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inadequate to bridge the teal gap between 
demand and supply, resulting in frequent 
fton-availabflity and shortages leading to 
uncoucionably high prices. 

Supporting his contention with the 
latest data, R«nan points out that based 
on. ‘agrenl norms and principles’, the 
AIRIA'submitted to the government an 
estimate of defidt of 77,000 tonnes for 
I9S8-89. The Rubber Board accepted a 
lower defidt of S0,000 tonnes and the 
government authorised import of only 
30,000 tonnes to’meet the industry’s re¬ 
quirements for the first lean period of 
April-August 1989. The STC importrai 
rubber but delayed its releases, allotted 
rubber in small quantities and increased 
the release price twice in quick succession 
without any relevance to the objective 
governing import and release of rubber. 
The {Vice of natural rubber sky-rocketed 
to an all-time high of Rs 27,250 a tonne 
in July 1989. This represented an increase 
of 45 per cent in a span of just three 
months. 

The industry has every reason to feel 
deeply exerds^ over such a steep rise in 
prices which has had notlung to do with 
the cost of production of domestic rubber 
or with the prices prevailing abroad. The 
rise reflected the cumulative impact of 
several factors—unrealistic assessment of 
the deficit and consequent inadequacy of 
imports, limited stocks, shelving of the 
buner stock scheme^ delayed imports, un¬ 
timely distribution of imported rubba in 
small lots, ad hoc decision on customs 
duty on imports and ultimately increasing 
it to 40 per cent and the government’s, 
indifferent approach towards the whole 
rubber situation. 

Recondling conflicting interests of pro¬ 
ducers and consumers and steering clear 
of pressures from strong vested interests 
is ^ways a difficult job and it gets fur¬ 
ther cornplicmed when poUcy decisions 
are influenced by political considerations 
and foreign exchange constraints. The 
demand-supidy gap is by no means 
peculiar to the rubbCT industry. Instances 
abound where industries nurse large idle 
capacity due to acute shortage of raw 
materiaL 

It is one thing not to be able to aug¬ 
ment domestic supply through adequate 
imports owing to foreign exchange con¬ 
straint but it is a very different matter 
when imports, are not properly plarmed 
and the impmted material is not efficient¬ 
ly dlstriluited to meet the industry’s needs 
as also to discipline the market. There can 
be no aUbi for not iMctly aiUidring to a 
schedufe of liigwrfs «r wril as distribution 
which takes good care of the seasonal 
nature of fodigenous rubber production 
ai0 annliMlity. Arbitimy fixing of rriease 
prfceiof imported rubber unrelated to the 


Powerful' rubber grbwers*";iobey: - 
apart,’ H is iwt calculate 'u> serve the 
cause of expats whidi the government 
has been endeavouring to ^tnnote. 
Maintenance of adequate stocks to take 
care of any lapse in the-timely availability 
of imported material can minimise the rise 
of wide fluctuations in rubber prices. 
Herein lies the impostance of the buffer 
stock scheme. 

Some of the industry’s difficulties stem 
from its over-dependence on natural rub¬ 
ber. The consumption ratio between 
natural rubber and synthetic rubber in 
India is 79:21 whereas it is 34:66 on a 
worldwide basis. The indumy can almost 
double its offtake of synthetic rubber if 
it were available at a price comparable to 
that of natural rubber. Hus underlines the 
need for effective measures for increasing 
domestic production of sjmthetic rubber 
through expansion of existing capacity 
and licensing of new units which can help 
impart better stability to rubber supplies 
and consequently to its prices. 

An intriguing aspect of the scenario 
presented Iv the AIRIA president is that 
the rubber industry despite being peren¬ 
nially starved of raw material and suffer¬ 
ing from continually rising raw material 
costs could achieve the kii^ of growth it 
has and also maintain an upward trend in 
exports. This could not have been possi¬ 
ble if the escalation in costs had not been 
fully compensated by the rise in prices 
realised from the sale of flnished goods. 
There is not even a passing reference to 
this issue in the presidential address as well 
as in the annual report. 

Be that as it may, the AIRIA chiefs 
plea for a realistic assessment of the gap 
between taw rubber demand and supply 
and a tightly knit, co-ordinated, well 
planned approach through one single 
body to handle independently the import 
of raw rubber from the stage of recom¬ 
mendation to distribution to avoid all 
possible delays and make imports pur¬ 
poseful merits consideration. 

Much of the criticism of the import and 
distribution mechanism is designed to 
strengthen the industry's plea for 
decanalisation and allowing import direct¬ 
ly by the industry to the exioit of 20 per 
cent of its annual requiremenu of rubber. 
The AIRIA could not have found a bet¬ 
ter champion of its cause than the chief 
guest Murli Deora. Endorsing the in¬ 
dustry’s view that liberalisation of 
industria] policy along with the decanali- 
sation of imports would be the answer to 
the problems currently faced by the rub¬ 
ber industry he held out the assurance that 
he would plead its case with the prime 
minister and made an impassioned iqipeal 
for support to the ruling party in the 
general elections. Thm could not be a 
more telling ilhistratioa of playing politics 
with serious economic Issues. 


I : -Emoetotm ill. 190 
I Government’s commitment to making 
essential drugs available to the public at i 
reasonable prices has been as vocal as 1 
that ro say, land reform—and as ineflec- / 
liw. The scuttling of the proposal to j 
manufacture most of the basic drugs in 
the public sector through three huge 
integrated plants and the opening of the 
floodgates to the international pharma¬ 
ceutical companies with their hordes of 
detailmen is ancient history now. So is 
the once promised amendment of the 
Patents Act... That is one paper tiger 
which the industry has ceased to bother 
about. In between, in 1963 came price 
control on drugs which, for all the noise 
the industry made about it. did not hurt 
too much since the larger manufacturers 
at any rate so price their products initiallv 
that the need for raising prices seldom 
arises. What price control has. however, 
done is to give industry an excuse for 
holding off the customary reduction in 
the price of a drug after it has been in 
the market for some years. And, in any 
case, price control was liberalised first in 
1966 and again last year. Finally, there 
was the Ihriff Commission inquiry into 
the costs of production of 18 basic drugs 
and 69 formulations with a view to 
recommending reasonable consumer 
prices for them. The commission’s report 
has been gathering dust in the ministry 
of petroleum and chemicals since August 
I9M... Undaunted by the utter futility 
of these exertion, the union health 
minister has now set up yet another com¬ 
mittee to study the “high prices of 
drugs’*... It has been the pharmaceutical 
industry's perpetual contention that drug 
prices are high because costs, particularly 
costs of raw materials, are hi^. And yet 
once the Ihriff Commission began its 
work it became apparent that the in¬ 
dustry had no appetite at all for a 
systematic inquiry into its costs. After the 
submission of the commission’s report, 
the industry ha.s been most anxious to 
forestall a government decision on it... 
This evidently is where the Shah Com¬ 
mittee comes in. The industry has 
evidently taken the hint and discussion 
has already started on how far it should 
be willing to ga It is being suggested, for 
instance, that it should agree to an 
across-the-board price cut for drugs 
introduced before^ possiUy, 1963 or 1964 
with a much smaller cut, if at all, for 
those introduced more recently... In 
return the industry would no doubt 
expect government to forget about the 
Itiriff O^mmlssion’s report, lom^ing 
which government itself hopes it will be 
able to do more easily if it is fortified by 
a ’voluntary* gesture of this kind by the 
industry. 




VOLTAS 

Broadening Range 

VOLYAS’ pexUammce fat the 7~month 
period ended March 31. 1989 has been 
creditable. Saks, profit after tax and earn- 
ings per share an an annualised basis have 
r^tend new peaks. In view of the 
mertar of ^Irho into VOltsa, there is no 
tax Uabittty. Itiinover «ras Rs 240 crore 
against Rs 399 cnne in the previous 12 
months and gross {nofit is Rs 11.53 crore 
against Rs 18.66 crore. Net profit 
amounted to Rs 8.63 crore (Rs 9.70 crore). 
The directors have recommended a 
dividend of 14 per cent which on an an¬ 
nualised basis works out to 24 per cent as 
compared to 22 per cent paid last year. 
The distribution is covered 4.79 times by 
earnings.as against 3.45 times previously. 

(n addition, th^ have proposed i.ssue of 
a free scrip on a onc-for-two basis by 
capitalising Rs 6.61 crorc out of the 
reserves. 

The amalgamation of Voirho with the 
company represents a major diversifica¬ 
tion into the chemicals field. This new 
unit, now called the Chemicals Plant, has 
not only highly flexible processing 
facilities but also a well-developed infra¬ 
structure which can support a wide range 


p/ arf/wne* on the large site of 67 

hectares which the compary now owns at 
Patancheru in AP. Diversification of the 
product range and an increase m output 
should, together with improved marketing, 
make this 3c<jui.sitfon profitable before 
long. It can become a major source of 
strength and earnings to the company 
representing a dramatic change from the 
large loss-making unit it was for so many | 
years. j 

The company's investment in Pepsi 
Foods, the joint venture promoted by the ' 
company together with Punjab Agro- t 
Industries Corporation and Pepsi Co of ' 
the US, will be progressively increased to * 
Rs 9 crore in view of the enlarged size of , 
the project and decision to advance the 
target dates for fulfilling the joint ven¬ 
ture’s objectives. The several production 
units forming part of Pepsi Foods arc 
under construction and subaaniial capital 
investment is being rapidly made. Pepsi 
Foods should be in production before the 
end of the current financial year. Voitas 
will not only distribute the snack foods 
to be manufactured by Pepsi Foods but 
will also participate in bottling activities. 

In June last a company under the name 
‘Vohas Rxxls and Beverages* was rostered, 
which is to engage in the business of 


' manufacture and piveessihgof all typi, 
of foods and beverages and in bottling 

or packaging of soft drinks, food and fruit 
juices. 

A number of diversification and tech¬ 
nology upgradation projects are on hand 
which could .substantially broaden the 
company’s product range and competitive 
position. The beneficial effect of the im¬ 
provement in existing products and the 
introduction of new products should 
begin to be felt next year. Meanwhile^ the 
company started its current year beginning 
April 1. 1989 with a good order book in 
its key businesses which should provide a 
springboard for continuing progress. 


SKF BEARINOS 

Advanced Technology 

SKF BEARINGS INDIA has set up a new 
manufacturing unit at Bommasandra in 
Karnataka for the manufacture of 9 
million ball and roller bearings per annum 
based on the very latest line technology 
acquired from the SKF group. The use of 
highly advanced technology makes the 
new unit the first of its kind in India and 
the must sophisticated bearing factory 
among alt the SKF units worldwide. This 
unit will manufacture small size bearings 
on a high volume scale, as raw material 
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SKF Bssrinw 
Latest ifear Last Veu 
JI.3.89** 31-12-87 


_ (Rs Lakh) 

India Cements 
Latest Viar last VSar 
31-3-19 31.3-88 


Fud.up CaiHtal 


1323 

1278 

123S 

1235 

490 

490 

Rmerves 


3484 

3131 

4775 

3044 

4378 

4692 

Borrowings 


8673 

6479 

4593 

2751 

8143 

3434 

of »hieh Ikrm Borrowings 


2910 

1603 

3060 

1668 

6859 

2672 

Gross, Tiwd asseis 


10300 

7225 

III33 

6519 

104SI 

10058 

Ncl fixed assets 


7214 

3803 

7708 

3704 

9978 

6228 

Investments 


449 

527 

.349 

461 

34 

S3 

Current liabilities 


13968 

13458 

6011 

3583 

3807 

2230 

Curicnt as-seis 


197S6 

IS0I4 

8597 

6450 

6672 

4715 

Stocks 


8706 

8215 

3371 

2416 

2936 

«H7 

Book debts 


6360 

6449 

1644 

1219 

943 

673 

Net sales 


23972 

39940 

13106 

8386 

108)7 

I07S6 

Other income 


121 

291 

460 

162 

482 

133 

Raw material rosts 


20686 

34830 

5070 

3136 

1482 

1914 

Wages 


2701 

4366 

1817 

1169 

929 

863 

Interest 


632 

1119 

486 

280 

$36 

433 

Cross profit (t )/loss (-) 


1133 

1866 

3493 

2378 

337 

S92 

Depreciation provision 


290 

384 

631 

454 

416 

413 

Tax Provision 



512 

730 

840 

— 


Net profit (i-)/!osi{-) 


863 

970 

2112 

1084 

-79 

149 

Investment allowance reserve 


430 


$23 

ww. 

54 

90 

Itansfer to reserves 

Dividend 


233 

689 

1216 

812 

•M 

Amount 

P 
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w— 


— 

— 


E 
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281 

371 

272 

39 

59 

Rote (per cent) 

P 





— 

U 

E 

14 

22 

30 

22 ' 

8 

Cover (Umet) 

Ratios (per cent) 


4.79 

3AS 

5.70 

4.00 

3.11 

282 

Grots proru/salei 


4.81 

Ajtn 

26.6$ 

28.35 

5.49 

Net profll/eairilat employed 
liwentoriet/isdes 


17.95 

22.00 

35.14 

25.33 


5.91 


36.31 

20.57 

23.72 

28.81 

22.14 

mo 

Wsges/salcs 


U.26 

ia93 

1386 

13.94 

B.S9 

SM 
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is fed into one machine and processed 
along a line of machines till the finished 
product appears at the other aid. The 
company has further applied for a lata 
of intent for expanding the manufacturing 
capacity by another 13 million ball and 
roller bearings. Meanwhile, the moder¬ 
nisation programme at the Chindiwad 
unit has btren accomplished and has given 
the benefit of increai^ production as also 
improvement in the qi^ty of bearings. 
The capacity in the Chinchwad unit that 
will be released due to the working of 
Bommasandra^ will be used to produce 
otha bearings which the company has not 
manufactured before and whi^ will aU be 
of high value added items which are 
mostly imported at present. The ooiqpany 
expects to receive shortly an induMrial 
licence for a capacity of 2^35 miffioh biB 
and roller beings in respect of its 
Chinchwad unit In place of the two 
separate industrial licences which it holds 
at present. Broad-banding will enaUe the 
company to achieve optimum utiUfaticm 
of its installed capacity apd will provide 
flexibility of the productkte prtHtramnic 
, in line with the market demand.. . 

As a result of an aimngement bttwron 
SKPTMC, Wot CemwiV. wl Aatoofated 
Predsian Swindles (APS), dude wiU be 
rationgUsatibn of production of tentfle 




the c(»Aphn 9 rH> aclti^ the benefits of 
economic volumes by both the companies. 
The company has been assured that the 
^nefil of future technolottical develop¬ 
ments concerning those items of textile 
components which it will continue to 
manufacture will be passed on to it by 
SKF TMC. Further, it has also been 


‘ 4sstinMl a certain levd Of butineibl^lhese 
items Which will maintain its pnArabilhy 
from the textile business. In case the 
volume IS not fully met by local demand, 
SKF TMC will help in procuring export 
orders for the company. 

The company has far^ very well during 
the 15-month period ended March 31 last 
with all-round increase in production. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Sujana Domestic 
Appliances 

SUJANA DOMES lie APPLIANCES 
IS entering the capital market with a 
public issue of 6,25,800 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par. Out of this, 
1,00,000 shares have bwn reserved lor 
firm allotment to SBl Mutual Fund ind 
53,460 have been reserved for prcteit-n 
tial allotment to employees (including 
Indian working dircctorsl/wori ers of the 
company. The subscription list opens on 
October 16. Sujana Domestic Appliances 
commenced manufacture in Saxiathnagar 
Industrial Estate, Hyderabad, in July 
1987. The company sells nearly 12,000 
ceiling fans with the hi a’ ' name 
‘Padmini* every month m Andh-a 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu ai.<i 
Gujarat and has a strong maiketing net¬ 
work of 1,500 dealers and distributois 
It intends to introduce its products in 
other states and double its network of 
dealers and distributors within the next 
two years. In the 15-month period ended 
December 31, 1988 the company made 
a net profit after tax of Ri: 15.20 fakh on 
a turnover of Rs 320.02 lakh The com- 
paiw has nnv embarked upon a backward 
integration project whuli involves the set¬ 
ting up of: .t, division with an an¬ 

nual production capacity of 10,0(X) ton¬ 
nes and a bearings division with afi an- 
nual producuonot 15 lakh bearings both ot 
which will produce ibr captive consumption 
WMW Exports and Imports of East 
Germany is providing through its Indian 
agents, Easun Engineeriiig, assistance for 
supply, erection and commissioning of 
the bearings plant. The cost of the 
backward intepation project is estimated 
at Rs 264.34 lakh and is being met by 
term loans of Rs 90.39 lakh, lease finance 
of Rs 86 lakh and equity share capital 
of Rs 87.93 lakh. The equity shares of 
the company will be lilted at the Bombay. 
Ahmedabad and Hyderabad stock ex¬ 
changes and investors wiU be eligible for 
80CC and wealth tax benefits. 

Bonanza 

Pharmaceuticals 

BCMANZA PHARMACEUTICALS 
wHl enter the* capital market on 


November 7 with a public issue of 
18,00,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each for 
cash at par aggregating Rs IM lakh. Out 
of the issue, Rs 108 lakh is b^ng offered 
to the Indian public and Rs 72 lakh is 
reserved for preferential allotment to 
non-resident Indians with repatriation 
benefits The mam promoto' of the com¬ 
pany, P A Akhani is the managing direc¬ 
tor of Restwell Pharmaceuticals and 
heads the Bonanza group of companies 
The company is already manufacturing 
and marketing 17 products for mental 
and general diseases on loan hcence 
h IS. It has undertaken an ambitious 
P'oieLt for manufacturing tablets, cap¬ 
sules, liquids, injections, ointments, dry- 
syiups and a unique tooth-paste with 
refilling facility. The product range 
includes tranquillisers, anti-ulcers, anti¬ 
cancer, antibiotics, anti-diarrhoeals, anti¬ 
inflammatory, B-complex products, 
tonics, etc. The total cost of the com¬ 
pany’s project, located at Palghar in 
Maharashtra, is esumated at Rs ^ lakh 
and IS bang financed by promoters’ con¬ 
tribution of Rs 120 Ukh. public issue of 
Rs 180 Ukh, term loan of Rs 300 lakh 
and government subsidy of Rs 25 lakh. 
The equity issue, which is eligible for 
80CC benefits, is fully underwritten 
by financial mstituUons, banks and 
brokers. It will be listed on the Bombay. 
Delhi, Calcutta and Ahmedabad stock 
exchanges 

Modi Olivetti 

MODI OLIVETTI is making a public 
issue of 25 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each for cash at par. The issue will open 
for subscription on October 23. In col¬ 
laboration with Olivetti of Italy the Modi 
group has emerged as the spearhead of 
the office automation revolution in 
India. This is illustrated by Modi Xerox 
which is a market leader with a 43 per 
coit market share: Modi Olivetti’s 
first two products, M230 PC/AT and 
M380/XP7 mini computer, incorporate 
the latest advances in computer tech¬ 
nology. The tie-up with CXivetti ensures 
continuous flow of technology to Modi 
Olivetti and the company will have the 
advantage of being able to launch pro¬ 
ducts in India simultaneoudy with laun¬ 
ches by Olivetti the world over. In fact 


talei ^ profits 'is 

previous calendar year, of ^ 

bearings produced during the period and 
ihe value (hereof were higher as comparted 
to the previous year by 15 per cent and 9 
per cent on an annualised basis. In respect 
of textile items, the value of production 
during the penod was also iigher than the 
previous year by II per cent on an an- 


both M2S0 and M380/XP7 are 1989 pro¬ 
ducts of Olivetti. 

Modern Woollens 

MODERN WOOL1.ENS is entering the 
capital market with fully convertible 
debentures of Rs 120 each aggregating 
to Rs 24.72 crore Out of the toud issue, 
debentures worth Rs 14.40 crore are to 
be issued on rights basis to the existing 
shareholders of the company. Rs 2.4 
crore are reserved for preferential allot¬ 
ment to non-resident Indians on repatria¬ 
tion basis. The public issue would be for 
Rs 9.6 crore. The right issue is opemng 
on October 7 and the public issue on 
October 23. Modi Woollens has suc¬ 
cessfully executed a major diversification 
project involving the addition of Repco 
spinning machines to manufacture 
woollen and blended worsted yarn. This 
project, at a capital outlay of Rs 6 crore, 
has been executed with the technical 
assistance from Platt Saco Lowell of UK. 
The project started commercial produc¬ 
tion in October 1988. The company has 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
for technical collaboration with Schild, 
Switzerland, who are one of the leaders 
in the field of worsted yarn, fabrics and 
readymade garments m Europe: The 
association with Schild is expected to give 
a big technological boost to Modem 
Woollens. The company is also doubling 
its worsted woollen yarn spinning 
capacity with an addition of 2,400 
spindles in technical collaboration with 
Schild. This expanded capacity is aimed 
at tapping the large potential of export 
markets. On completion of these projects 
the turnover of the company is exp^ed 
to go above Rs 65 crore and profits are 
expected to touch Rs 8.50 crore per an¬ 
num. Farther, the company is going 
ahead with a diversification project for 
processing wool and manufacturing 
worsted woollen tops, a backward in¬ 
tegration project, with technical 
assistance from Petrie and McNaugbt of 
UK. The company, which declared a 25 
per cent dividend for the year ending 
September 30,1989, achieved satisfactory 
results in 1988-89. lUmover crossed 
Rs 25.00 crore. Gross profit was Rs 2.92 
crore and net profit Rs 2.23 crore, giving 
an earning per share of Rs 11. 
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Saks have mounted to 
Xs J// cn^ empared to Rs 84 cron 
during the preceding 12 months and 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 34.93 crore 
against Rs 23.78 crore. Net profit is 
substantially better at Rs 21.12 crore I 
(Rs 10.84 crore). The directors have 
recommended a total dividend of 30 per 
cent as against 22 per cent paid last year. 

INDIA CEMENTS 

Modernisation Plans 

INDI A CEMENTS has shown poor per¬ 
formance for 1988-89 with a lower gross 
profit of Rs 3.37 crore against Rs S.92 
crore in the previous year despite higher 
sales of Rs 108.17 crore against Rs 107.36 
crore After necessary provisions, there 
was a net loss of Rs 79 lakh against a net 
profit of Rs 149 lakh previously. The loss 
would have been much higher but for a 
profit of Rs 3.71 crore realised on sale of 
investment. The directors have recom¬ 
mended a dividend of 8 per cent which 
would be paid out of the past earnings. 

The directors attribute the poor outcome 
chiefly to the loss of production and sales 
of nearly qae lakh tonnes of cement in the 
flrst quaitv of the year due to acute scar- 
dH^of c(^ and the fall in sales realisa¬ 
tion in the latter part of the year due to 
glut conditions in the market. 

The company produced 11.08 lakh ton¬ 
nes of cement and sold 10.98 lakh tonnes 
as against 11.83 lakh tonnes and 12.03 
lakh tonnes, respectively, in the previous 
yeac. The foundry division turned out and 
sold 2.299 tonnes of castings as against 
2,096 tonnes previously. A professional 

g tnagement group was engaged in 
ptember 1988 for improving the opoa- 
tions and making the foundry viable 
With a view to delinking the foundry from 
the cement division, a company by name 
‘ICL Foundries’ was incorporated. After 
completion of necessary procedural for¬ 
malities and sanction of the central 
government, the foundry as a gdlng con¬ 
cern is proposed to be transferred to the 
new company. 

The implementation of Sankaritagar 
modernisation project is at an advanced 
stage. Most of the civil works have been 
completed and mechanical and electrical 
erection are in progress. The dry process 
kiln with preheater has been erected. All 
efforts are being made to complete flie 
project within the scheduled cost of 
Rs 98.33 crore and by December 1989. 

The financial institudons are lik^ to take 
up amnaisal of the company's proposal 
of %ttkaridrug modernisation in the latter 
' ptf^f this year. It is understood that this 
project has been included in the second 
, \lk>rid Bank loan for cement industry in 
India. 



NOTICE 


It IS hereby notified Jor the information of the public that M/s Kesarval 
Beverases Ltd., Goa proposes to siwe the Central Government, in the 
Department of Company Affairs, New Ddhi, a Notice under subjection (I) 
of Section 21 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, 
for substantial expansion of their undertakins. Brief particulars of the pro¬ 
posal are as under: 


1. Name & Address of the Owner 
of the Undertakins 

2. Capital Structure of the Owner 
Orsanisation 


3. location of the Unit or Division 
to be Expanded 

4. In case the Expansion relates to 
the Production, Storase, Supply, 
Distribution, AAarketins or Control 
of Goods, indicate 

i) Name of the Goods 

ii) Licensed Capacity/Turnover 
before Expansion 

iii) Expansion Proposed 

5. Cost of the Project 

6. Scheme of Hnancir^ indicatins 
the amounts to be raised from 
each source 


Kesarval Beverases Ud 
Bethora, Ponda 
Goa - 403 401. 

Rs. lacs Equity 

Authorised 25.00 

Issued & Subscribed S.49 

Bethora, Ponda 
Goa. 


15,000 HL/annum 
135,000 HL/annum 

Rs. 6.55 crores 

The project cost will be met 
throush Internal Accruals, 
RIShts Issue and Exbemal 
Commerciai Borrowinss. 


Any person in^rested in the matter may make a representation in 
quadruplicate to The Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, 
Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi • 110 001, witNn 14 days 
from the date of publication of this Notice, intimatins his views on the 
proposal and indiebtins the nature of his interest therein. 

for KESARVAL BEVERAGES LTD 


Date: 12.10.09. 


J S Dhamija 
Director 


Economic 



7hc Bengali bhadraiok considers it important and necessary to 
observe the completion of three hundred years of chance-directed 
existence of the settlement which has been both his cradle and 
performing arena. It is his tribute and homage to the brief hour 
of glory when, in the shadow of the empire, he so dutifully filled 
the dual role of cook-cum-bearer, menM-cum-compiador. 


ONE evening thtee hundred years ago, an 
English soldier of fortune was proceeding 
upstream along the Hooghiy beyond the 
sandheads. It was wretched weather; 
heavy rains, accompanied by a gale, were 
lashing down; he chose to come ashore. 
Inertia took over. His retinue settled 
themselves over three marshy villages; the 
settlement in course of time got to be 
known by the naipe of Calcutta. Because 
of this happenstance, the East India Com¬ 
pany too came ashore here. One thing led 
to another, including the rise of the 
Bengali bhadraiok, easy to distinguish 
because of his smattering of English and 
his undying faith that he had hitched his 
fate to the right stars. The fate of Calcutta 
and that of the bhadraiok in fact in- 
termeshed. The trauma of 1857 followed, 
the British Crown decided to take direct 
control of the conquered territories in the 
sub-continent, the Indian empire was for¬ 
mally proclaimed. Calcutta remained the 
epicentre of these developments, the second 
half of the nineteenth century turning out 
to be its apotheosis. It was the apotheosis 
for the bhadraiok too. Strategically and 
climatically. Calcutu was however an in¬ 
appropriate location from where to con¬ 
duct imperial rule. The British corrected 
the mistake as soon as the twentieth 
century arrived; Calcutta’s, and the 
bhadralok'i, brief hour of crowded glory 
was over. It has been a long moping ses¬ 
sion for both of them since; Till 1947, cer¬ 
tain economic compulsioiu stood in the 
way of the dty being totally written off. 
The left-over inhibitions disappeared 
following independence. For the past forty 
years, the nitty-gritty mlity has stared the 
pestilential in the face No settlement, 
once it comes up, does quite die; it deci^ 
perhaps steadily, perluq;>s filthily, over 
ctecades and centuries. ITie state of exile 
from authority however tells. 

This exdusion from power—political, 
and therefore economic, power—is about 
the most essential dmum concerning 
Calcutta. It eiqilains the process of under¬ 
development and de-industrialisation 
which has been the centrepiece of its 
history in the past quwter of a century. 
Tte other factors generally mentioned— 
faift ttfte ftMn ic tu i^.hoy ovRpolitidssd 
BeiQali labour, the breakdown of social 
dbc^Hne—are incidental footnotes: they 
emh^sh the aiuials, but are unable, on 


their own, to make any major contribu¬ 
tions to the shaping of destiny. That stellar 
performance is.reserved for the pheno¬ 
menon of Bengal’s ceasing to matter in the 
grand design which is India. 

The impact of the phenomenon has 
been felt at two levels. Because of the 
manner-the national polity has evolved, 
Bengal is now of peripheitd importance 
to the union. Of equal relevance however 
is the attitude of mind: the bhadraiok, 
who continues to play the dominant role 
even in an environment nominally under 
heavy leftist siege, is yet to come to terms 
with the shell-shock he experienced dghty 
years ago. He is still observing the wal^ 
and, meanwhile, could not care less what 
was happening around him or to him. It 
is a kind of quasi-detachment; he watches, 
and occasionally condemns or admires, 
the drama of seizure of power and its 
deployment, but he himself does not want 
to be a part of it. He belongs to the nation 
i^d yet not quite, an insider who is ac¬ 
tually an outsider. He has trained himself 
to believe that once the British chose to 
desert him, the party was, for him, over. 
He has therefore withdrawn from the 
stage; and moved to the galleries. He takes 
note of happenings in the country, but 
does not consider himself responsible for 
them; he feels both superior and left out. 

The tragedy has a sequel. The bhadraiok 
has not decided to cease to exist. At least 
not yet. It is only his degree of freedom 
which is constricted because of the parti¬ 
cular frame of mind he has chosen to 
adhere to. He is accustomed to the role 
of servitor-comprador the British had 
trained him for. Calamity of 'calamities, 
he now has to serve not the foreign 
masters, but inferior specimens from 
within the sub-continent itsdf. This is too 
much; so he occasionally ihoposes to 
rebel. There is a dichotomy here; an am¬ 
bivalence, which creates a mess. The 
bhadraiok tends to mix up his two roles. 
These roles, he forgets, ate altemative pro¬ 
positions, they cannot be slipped into at 
the same time; The com/nador thus struts 
about in the belief that he is the rebel. And 
he resents a great deal when the applause 
is not forthcoming. The would-te rebel 
too stumbles on his role; he does not do 
the homework, as a servitor he got used 
to easy pickings, he lacks the stamina to 
stay the stretch, the bang hence turns into 
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partisans keep ablaze the torch of 
rebellion lit twenty seasons ago In Bengal, 
where it began, all is quiet on all fronts, 
and many amongst those who organised 
the incendiarism of the prairie fire .circa 
late sixties or early seventies now quietly 
compose ’creative’ copy for advertising 
firms. If you are in ne.d of another 
illustration of basically the same reality, 
here is one: independent India’s first 
minister of industries was a bhadraiok, 
and a formidable one at that, Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjee; he however did not 
stick around for any long while, and the 
industrial licences duly went where they 
have since gone. 

The bhadraiok is not given to handling 
power; he is, for the present, equally ill- 
equipped to lead an uprising; so he makes 
a hash of things at both ends. While it 
would be pretentious to describe this as 
the collective curse, there is at least one 
curiosum of times past which.provides an 
explanatory note. Throughout history, the 
Bengalis could never identify themselves 
with ai^ onpire or kingdom. The populace 
of Aryavarta did not have to suffer from 
this inftrmity; th^r took to empires as 
duck takes to water; even when they 
received no tangible benefits from the ex¬ 
ploits of their rulers, they at least had the 
satisfaction of integrating into the im¬ 
perial ethos, which was good for their 
soul, much in the manner Napoleon’s con¬ 
quests were good for the soul of the ple- 
bian French. Rajputana was of course 
always the land of kings. Even otherwise, 
every dog had his day. The Magadhis had 
their Mt of the Mauryan empire. The sub¬ 
continent’s middle tracts were, for several 
centuries, literally infested with kingdoms, 
the Malawis and others. Punjab left it 
rather late, but Ranjit Singh did carve a 
brief-lasting kingdom in the twilight phase 
between the Mughal decline and the 
British ascent. Down south, the Chola 
empire apart, there was a succession—as 
well as simultaneous existence—of other 


kingdoms. The Mahrattas, in their turn, 
built a major empire. Gujarat too could 
boast of kings who not only plundered 
but built temples and ships. In the east, 
one reads of Kalinga kings whom Asoka 
subjugated. 9iould you want to travel 
further yonder, those tough Ahom kings 
.created problems not only for Arjuna in 
the Mahabharau days, but also for the 
British as late as. in the early nineteenth 
century, h is only in Bengal, whatever the 
epoch or century you dip in. that it is 
almost impossible to locate any signifioutt 
local political formations. There is no 
record in history of any Bengali empire; 
it is difficult to come across even minor 
Bengali kings; now and then, only one or 
two chieftains were absentmindedly 
around, or those who held fiefs and col¬ 
lected revenue on behalf of superior 
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citegories reading elsewhere. 

Geography presumably played a part, 
the marshy tracts and the humid climate 
could be corrosive of initiative: since the 
spirit was unwilling, it was perhaps im¬ 
possible to es'oke eithei organisational 
skills or royal ambitions that were mini¬ 
mally necessary for establishing autono¬ 
mous set-ups. The pattern of human 
migrations perhaps also contributed its 
bit. Much in the manner of the cattle 
route in the middle centuries which 
originated in Kohat in Baluchistan and 
ended just a little beyond Patna in 
Rejmahal, the quality of cattle markedly 
deteriorating even as the route meandered 
eastwards, the human migration too led 
to the unloading of physically the most 
decrepit specimens on the plains of 
Bengal. Occasional import of superior 
stock did not help. Be that as it may, in 
the course of the fastidious spells of 
history, the Bengalis failed to climb into 
the imperial bandwagon. They stayed as 
sheep in sheep's clothing. Others expand¬ 
ed their kingdoms; they watched from a 
distance. They did not want—and did not 
have the capability either—to get involved 
in such dangerous adventures. They chose 
the role of servitors, carrying out orders 
and waiting patiently for the modest 
bucksheesh 

Once the British settled in Calcutta, the 
Bengalis thus took it as a natural arrange¬ 
ment; whoever subjugated them was their 
lord and master. Besides, for the first time 
in history, a most unusual occurrence had 
taken place: the centre of the empire was 
right here, on Bengal’s marshy, humid 
tracts. This was the chance for the 
Bengalis to be integrated into an empire, 
really and truly, and be flesh of its flesh. 
The bhadmiok availed of the opportunity. 
Flush with pride, he considered himself 
to be the major domo. He did not ever 
dream that one day he could himself in¬ 
herit this empire, all that he and his peers 
had to do was not to let go of the histo¬ 
rical advantage which had come their way. 
He muffed the chance; the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress he let drift into other 
hands. Habit dies hard. He was more than 
satisfied in his limited role, serving the 
regime, receiving in exchange spoils of a 
minor genre, either permanently settled 
land, or jobs in professions. Very infre¬ 
quently, in addition, in trade or business, 
he would don the livery of the obliging 
comprador too. 

When ^ British decided to ditch him, 
and carried the capital of the empire 
elsewhere, the bhadrulok was caught nap¬ 
ping. He was left with Calcutta to look 
after. The benefits of imperial association 
became defunct, the burden of maintain¬ 
ing an imperial infrastructure increased 
with every day. Independence has accen¬ 
tuated the anomaly. Control over power 


as well as finance belongs elsewhere; the 
bhadfoiok waic/ics, 3S a disinterested 
bystander, from a thousand miles away. 
Or perhaps he does not even watch any 
longer. The ambivalence in his tempera¬ 
ment shows. The realities of daily exis¬ 
tence are grating, and makes him take to 
reading Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao. or 
even further, Gramsci. He is nonetheless 
unable to forsake thamanners of the bom 
servitor. Hue the rebel on occasion 
challenges the docility of the babu. Did 
not his people contribute their share dur¬ 
ing the nation's struggle of freedom; did 
they not supply more than the usual quota 
of martyrs; did they not also come-up with 
the slogan which in that phase bound the 
nation together, t^ndeAfatararir.didtiuy 
not chip in with the National Anthem 
too? But such effervescence soon dies 
down. The bhadrulok knows his place, he 
does not .seriously intend'to compete to 
be in the centre of power. And while he 
may, given the exigencies of climate, turn 
a little restless on certain days., he will not 
cross the i ubicon, Bharat Mata will always 
have precedence over Sonar Bangla. The 
Naxalitc ferment thus demurely dies 
down. Nature’s symmetry asserts itself. 
Everything fits with every other thing. The 
re.sidual Bengali passion expends itself in 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t's of the 
countless memoranda on centre-states 
relations. It is left to a chief minister from 
the south to try to frighten the central 
authorities with the prospect of a national 


Uprising. Whate^^ifiMrtamca- 
lism firing his ideology, no hhadtaiok 
would like to talk in such terms; that 
would be singular lack of manners. What¬ 
ever else you might hold against him, a 
servitor never loses his manners. 

It is therefore coiBidered both impor¬ 
tant and necessary for the bhadrahk to 
observe the compietinn of three hundred 
years of chance-directed existence of the 
settlement which has been both his cradle 
and performing arena. It is his tribute and 
homa^ lo the brief hour of glory when, 
in the shadow of the empire; he so dutiful¬ 
ly filled the dual role of cook-cup-bearer, 
mental-cum-comprador. There is a gleam 
in the bhadralokitye every time the nine¬ 
teenth century is mention^; that was the 
only time his instinctive talents came 
to the fullest bloom. The tricentenary 
celebrations therefore assume the pattern 
of both a commemoration and a wake. 
This double-billing deserved to be widely 
publicised. But with the exchequer empty 
and long dissociation from effective 
power, the celebrations turn into a cari¬ 
cature of what they could have been. And 
the confused Bengali continues to be 
unable to locate the point where serfdom 
ends and insurrection takes over. As long 
as Uie bhadrulok is not displaced, the con¬ 
fusion is unlikel> to dissolve on its own. 
So Calcutta is in a stew. It would have 
been in a stew even without the three hun¬ 
dred years of non-distinguished history to 
tackle: But in its beginning too was its end. 
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Ice on Summer Seas 

^habani Sen Gupta 


Deprived of a wave, denied a leadership shine, unable to fire the 
imagination of the poor masses with anything more than 
gimmicks and rhetoric, the ruling leadership is determined to 
stoop to anything in order to win the election. 


THEY must win the election, they who 
rule the country. They falto' not to set vast 
swathes of the land aflame if that is 
necessary for victory. And they must fight 
among themselves, those who constitute 
the opposition: mindless that in that pro¬ 
cess they blindly walk into the trap of the 
ruling party and spoil chances of a pro- 
table electoral victory. “A doubtful throne 
is ice on summer seas", wrote Ibnnyson. 
The Congress throne might have melted 
in the summer sea of current Indian 
politics. But the Hindus, the RSS, VHP, 
BJP have joined their forces to freeze the 
political waters so that the throne gets 
another lease of life. Meanwhile, the en¬ 
tire fabric of a fragile secular democracy 
collapses into the arms of the masons of 
a fascist Hindu state who alone^ among 
the increasingly de-ideologised, hopelessly 
ftagmendng political forces, scan to know 
wbm they are going and to what dark 
and dismid shores they want to steer the 
Indian state: 

Deprived of a wave, denied a leadership 
shine, unable to fire the imagination of 
the poor masses with plwiges and pro¬ 
mises that are more than gimmicks and 
rhetoric, the ruling leadership is determin¬ 
ed to stoop to anything in order to win 
the election. As if there will not be an 
India after the poll, which will have to be 
governed and in which a social balance 
will have to be restored. How will Rajiv 
Gandhi, should he return to power, restore 
social harmony in the Hincti belt if the 
chief ministers under his command allow 
die flames of communal violence to leap 
ftom one town or dty to another? 

How can any sane Indian trust Sardar 
Buta Singh when he promises to resolve 
the Ibm^Masjid dispute in Ayodhya? 
Hindu fundamentalists all over tta coun¬ 
try, with active support of RSS and state 
i^ts of BJP, and undm the aggressively 
defiant leadership of the Vishwa Hindu 
Pieiriabad, are determined to collect 
Millions of “sacred brkks” ftom Hindus 
in an stales and union territories to lay the 
fijondatjon of a Run Janmabhoomi tem¬ 
pi* dose to the site of the controvmial 
temple in Ayodhya on November 9. If this 
Ma^ Piovocatio n" Opt os^lo Mndfans 
but to iBtUta jeedaifsm-^ allowed to 
occur, much of the Iflnidi bdt nuqr wt^ 
be phmfed into cmnmanal flie. 

has enoeiled in accentuating 


communal divides in Puitjab, between 
Sikhs and Sikhs and between Sikhs and 
Hindus. He has neither the mind nor the 
head nor indeed the heart to bring Hindus 
and Muslims of the Hindi belt together. 
The only order he seems to have received 
from his master is that the election must 
be won whatever the price. 

Narayan Dutt Tiwari is one of the bet¬ 
ter Congress leaders left in the Congress(I) 
from the olden days. He is known for his 
caution, his unwillingness to polarise 
social or political forces, his readiness to 
cultivate the goodwill of as many groups 
as practicable. This good and sensible 
man was forced to rush through a captive 
legislature, with hardly a debate: the Urdu 
bill giving Urdu the status of offidal se¬ 
cond language all over Uttar Pradesh. 
This action was taken with the full 
knowledge that in the overheated com¬ 
munal climate in the state, it could only 
inflame Hindu passions, and compel BJP 
to adopt an anti-Muslim posture that 
would violate the grain of the policy 
about minorities adopted by the party 
leadership. 

The day the Urdu bill was passed by the 
UP legislative as.sembly with a voice vote: 
30 people were killed and more than 200 
injured in a communal clash at Baduan 
where Hindus and Muslims had never 
clashed before. The Times of India 
correspondent at Lucknow warned on 
September 29 that the gory riot in Baduan 
was "just the beginning of a chain reac¬ 
tion that might eventually prove too costly 
for the ruling party”. Eventually might 
mean after the election, whidi is not so 
rdevant to decision-maters who seem to 
believe that there will be no life after a 
defeat in the hustings. 

In the next few days, the ooaununal fire 
burst out in Khar, Madh^ Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, while the clime in Uttar 
Pr^esh became grimmer and dimmer. 
The Times <rf India reporter was only 
partially right when he said that the 
gunshot-quick passage of the Urdu bUl 
was aimed at wooing the Muslim vote 
which can detwmine the voting outcome 
in as many.as 30 constituendes in Uttar 
Pradesh. It was also aimed at widening the 
divide bdweat BJP, Janata Dai and the 
Communists. 

The Urdu bill catmot be seen separately 
ftom the VHP-BJP'RSS enterprise to 
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launch a frontal attack on secularism on 
November 9. If BJP adopts a blatantly 
Hindu portion in the Hindi belt, gone are 
the hopes of an electoral pact between it 
and Janata Dal. The Communists am in 
no position to compensate the national 
opposition for the voter support loss it 
will face in the Hindi belt if BJP is not 
its partner. There will be no one-to-one 
contest in most of the Hindi bell. 

The Congfess(l) has already built an 
array of diversionary brokers—Muslim 
Majlis. Bahujana Samaj Party of Kanshi 
Ram, Indian Union Muslim League, 
Jainat-i-lslami Hind and Jamat-i-Ulema- 
Hind—to divert anti-Congre.ss Muslim 
and Harijan votes to barren channels. 

The Hindu fundamentalists and their 
political patrons, then, seem to be open¬ 
ly coming out to help the Congress(l) win 
the poll. These forces are playing for big 
stakes. They would expect the Congressfl) 
r^me to be openly more and more pro- 
Hindu. And once the weak and eroding 
foundations of secularism finally crum¬ 
ble, the Hindu fundamentalists will mate 
an open bid to capture the state: confident 
of being able to count upon the active or 
passive co-operation of the Hindu masses, 
their religious passions aflame: in most 
parts of the country. This is how Hitler 
stormed the weak and divided Weimer 
republic in 1933 and became diancellor. 

They are flexing their muscles ail over 
the country, Ramshila poojas are being 
performed in all states. In Bihar alone: 
where more than 20 people have died in 
six major communal clashes in the past 
two months, VHP followers are to per¬ 
form 28,188 Ramshila poojas and collect 
one brick for every 2,000 Hindus and send 
them to Ayodhya for the construction of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi tempie which is 
to cost the incredible amount of Rs SOO 
crore! VHP supporters are raising pro¬ 
vocative slogans like 'Suno Babar ki swi- 
taan, choddo Htitdustan’(Usten, chiidmi 
of &bar, leave the land of the Hindus). 
All over the Hindi belt, especially in UP 
and Bihar, thousands of publicly-owned 
plots of land close to mosques and 
Muslim graveyards have been illegaUy oc¬ 
cupied ^ Hindus with a view to build 
Hanuman temples. Governments have 
turned thdr eyes away from these pro¬ 
vocative usurpations. 

The newly-launched magazine Indta 
Wsek said in a report on October S, “The 
situation [in Bihar] is alarming. It is like 
a live time bomb, kbu can hear it ticking, 
but you don’t know when it wUl ex¬ 
plode. .. For the first time, the Muslims 
of Bihar are afraid. A bushfire seems to 
be burning across the state with Hanuman 
as the focal point of the neo-Hindu 
revivalism... .\nd for the first time: the 
ordinary people and youth are being 
drawn towards the campaign and are tak- 
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• ^ deeply ag- 

gnvitt«4 the cleavages ^ Um opposition. 
BJP*^ national leadm are getting the heat 
from their sute-level caches who are 
itching to join hands with VHP, The RSS 
lea^r. Balasaheb Deoras. has declared 
that the fate of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
temple omnot be left to^ the decision of 
a conitl If this is the general attitude of 
the Hindu fundamentalists, the centre's 
hope that the court will be to disperse 
the crisis building up around the Ayodhya 
temple is no more than a weak exercise in 
wishful thinking. The Muslims have 
aiped to abide by the court decision: the 
Hindu revivalists have deeded to ignore 
it if it went against their demand. Buta 
Singh watches the situation helplessly, 
hoping that a miracle will happen to 
breathe good sense into inflamed minds 
of the thoughtlessly aroused masses of 
both communities. 

The Janata Oal looks tragically weak 
and febrile in diis critical situation. It has 
at this stage not framed its minority 
policy. The Dal’s president. Vishwanath 
Prat^ Singh, has criticised and blamed 
the government for provoking communal 
riots with the help of theUrdu bill. That 
seems to be the end oi'tlie breath of 
Janau Dal’s current actum with regard to 
the communal fire: It will now engage in 
a review of its relatiqi^s with BJP. 

The Congiess(I) mi^ wdl create a situa¬ 
tion in which both the Hindus and the 
Muslims will perceive it as the protector 
of their interests. The Congtessfl) wiU not 
stop the Hindu revivalists from doing 
what they have determined to do in 
Ayodl^a on November 9. This would have 
driven the Muslims to vote for the opposi¬ 
tion. But the Muslims will be turned off 
by the BJP partnership of the onxrsition. 
Tliey have no love for Arif Mohammad 
Khan. They have even less for Arun Nehru 
whom they identify as the man responsi¬ 
ble for opening the Pandora’s box of the 
Babri-Ram Janmabhoomi temple. Even 
then, with a generally anti-Congress(l) 
mood, th^ wrwld have supported the <q>- 
posidon if BJP were to pursue a middl^ 
of-the-road line on thp Ram Jan- 
mabboomi issue Here^ BIP*s BSoalism 
and secularism now goes only to the 
length of Atal Behari ^pmie^s partisan 
suggestion that the mosque at the temple 
site beshifted intact to anodier fdaoel The 
Rgjmata of Owalior gave dear indication 
of BJPs mind wtaoi she invoked Rama 
against Babar in her qieedi at the Devi 
Lai birthday bash in New DelhL BJP 
findly is foBowing the line laht down by 
the RSS chief quite a while'ato: rally 
behind the CongiessG) whidt done can 
give the country n ‘strong’ government. 

The Muslims vdB vote aooonliag to 
thdr peroqpdons of ptdhkal-realities. 
There Is Ihric doubt that M il community 
they fbd thid they ace the most insecure 
hi htd^ more than the harijans and 
kriimk Tim Idler two have dMlr ddbndeis 


ItfThe-roaj^Uy cofimui^ 

Congress(Ij. The Muriims hiwe almost' 
none. The great majority of them are 
among the poorest in India, especially 
Muslims living in the Hindi belt. But 
Muslims do not benefit from the many af¬ 
firmative action programmes in force in 
India. There is no job reservation for 
them. There is no quota for them for ad- 
missiem to medical and engineering col¬ 
leges. Only because the Brit^ imperialists 
had given the Muslims of the subconti¬ 
nent the benefit of reservations! 

In secular democratic India, the 
Muslim minority is being punish^ for 
what their leaders had done to hdp im¬ 
perialism in tlw pre-independence era and 
what the imperialists had done to exploit 
them for the success of thdr divide-and- 
rule policy. Tb the vast majority of Hin¬ 
dus, each Muslim is suspect as a hidden 
pro-Pakistani. His or her loyalty to the In¬ 
dian state is questioned, even perfunctori¬ 
ly rejected. With the result that the 
Muslims as a community gets little advan¬ 
tage of the many soda! and human 
welfare programmes running at the cen¬ 
tral and sute government levels. It is in¬ 
deed easier for a Muslim to become presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Union than for him to 
get a clerk’s job at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

The Muslim population in India is con¬ 
centrated in nine states. The largest con¬ 
centrations are in Assam where they make 
about 2S per cent of the population, 
Bengal (21.S per cent), Kmla (21.3 per 
emit), Uttar Pradesh (1S.S per cent) and 
Bihiu (14 per cent). Muslims are also more 
urbanised than Hindus. In UP. for in¬ 
stance; they constitute 21-22 per cent of 
the urban population while only 18 per 
cent of the entire population is urban. 

Muslims also turn out in greater 
number than Hindus to vote. The average 
voting turn out of Mui^ms is 50 per cent! 
Which means that they link elections mure 
strongly to thdr group interests than does 
the majbrity community, and also that 
they tend to engage in block voting. The 
community’s leaders determine how 
Muslims should vote to protect—no par¬ 
ty would advance their interests— 
themselves from the steadily lengthening 
arms of an aggresdve minority communi¬ 
ty. Muslims voted en bloc for the Con- 
gres8(I) because they saw the party as pro¬ 
tector of minorities and also of the poor. 
In the Nehru ere, the Congress us^ to 
gamer the bulk of the Muslim vote: 
Muslinis also joined the coalition support 
base built by Indira Gandhi around the 
minorities, tiibals and harijans and one 
cx two highest Hindu cades. 

In recent years, the Muslims wne get¬ 
ting alienated from the Coqgressfl) whom 
th9 saw emerging as a protagonist of 
Hinduism and defender of Hindu reviva¬ 
lism. Rajiv Gandhi’s efRm to woo them 
by refusing to suppmt Use Supreme Court 
verdict in the Shsli Bano case made little 
impresdon on the commuidty. They had 
voted solidly for the Congrresfl) in the 


th^' skiing to support tire j 
in Karnataka in IMS to make its ; 

sive victory in the state election pouible. . 
In 1M7, too, they stuck to the Janata Par-, 
ty in that state In the Hindi belt, howewei; 
Muslims voted overwhelmingly for Con- 
grcss(l) in the 1985 state elections. 

The Muslim vote is crucial for any 
political party to win the Lok Sabha elec-* 
tion bemuse it balances the voting 
strength of the parties in the all-important 
stares of UP and Bihar. Add Wnt Bengal 
to these states and you can count SO per 
cent of the entire Muslim population. 
However, in West Bengal, the Muslim vote - 
is not crucial except in the distriA of Mur- 
shidabad where they are a nrejority of the 
population. 

The Congress Party’s patronage of the 
Muslims has been by and large phoney. 
As noted, they have been kept out of the 
benefit of all affirmative action program¬ 
mes. The Congress has, over the yean, put 
up the largest number of Muslim ci^- 
dates in tire g«ierel dections. But mosUy 
in constituencies where these candidates 
were sure to lose. The Janau Party’s list 
of national candidates in 1977 did not 
have more than 8 per cent Muslims. 'R> 
make the situation worse for the com¬ 
munity, Musfim MPs hardly ever stand (br 
it in or outside parliament. Fbr a Muslim 
MP belonging to the Congiess(l), protec¬ 
ting or advaq^g the interests of Muslim 
would be an anti-national act. It is the 
Hindu MPs and MPS bekmging to the left 
parties who from time to time come to the 
defence of Muslim interests, to protect in¬ 
justices inflicted on the community, and 
p^icularly the higher aitd hightf in¬ 
cidence of communal violence in which 
Muslims suffer more than Hindus. 

Muslim political activists of various 
shad« of political ideology assembled in 
an importMt convonion in New Delhi in 
July this year and adopted a charter of 
dmands. One hundred and ten parti¬ 
cipants took part in a marathon discus¬ 
sion of Muslim affairs. At one extreme, 
some activists suggested that Muslim 
tot^ withdraw from the dection process, 
while; at the other extieme; some asserted 
that MusUnu vriio once ruM India would 
rule it again. However, the consensus thtt 
grew from the discussions was diat the 
Muslim were not the only opi»essed 
group in the country: their hiture lay in 
soUdwity with aQ other oppressed groiqia. 
The convention was totally against creat¬ 
ing an all-India Muslim p^y because, as 
dre aedvisu repeatedly pointed out, no 
Muslim had done anything for dre 
ctHnmunity. 

The Muslim vote in the coining decdoo 
isthereforewaitingforthepartydreocmi- 
munity will poceive as its piotecim if not 
benefactor. Since die communiqr sees 
hself as alarmingly insecure; it is litely to 
vote en bloc more than any other large 
rdi^ous or caste community in the coun¬ 
try, particularhr in the Hindi bdt. In tidte 
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':iif c'A^f sM Ar^ 

Ne^, in spite of the Ajagar theory of 
Devi Lai ai^ its actual ma^festation in 
Janata Oal politics, the Mudinu of UP 
and Bihar would overwhelmingly have 
voted for the Janata Dal if it c<^d stay 
away from the Hindu revivalist wave now 
sweeping the Hindi belt. The Congressiiys 
present strategy is not to let this happen. 
The ruling puty’s leaders believe tiuu 
Janata Dal will be forced to embrace BIP 
in the Hindi belt regpdless of BJP’s role 
in the Ramshila poojas and the laying of 
the foundation of the Ram JanmaUiooBii 


temple at Ayodhya on November 9. Once 
that happens, the Congiess(I) will be able 
to kill two birds with a single stone. It wRl 
separate the Muslims from Janata Dai. It 
will cieate a mortal rift between Janata 
Dal and the CommunisU or Janata Dal 


and BJP. The end result will be multiple 
contests in the Hindi belt makiiv it easier 
for the Congiess(I) to run away with an 
impressive victory. 

The most constructive and challenging 
counter-strategy for Janata Dal will be to 
sternly tell BJP that there will be no elec¬ 
toral alliance if it did not luep awiQr from 
the Hindu revivalist wave in the Hindi 
belt. The Janata Dal then should form a 
firm alliance with the left parties and 
work fervoitly to mobilise the active sup¬ 
port of the vast number of secular-minded 
lodiattt who dp not realise the gravity of 
the crusade against secularism brause tte 
mass media conceal it from their vision. 
The Janata leaders have to reach out 
to the vast Indian poor regardless of 
relipon and caste who will Iw the worst 
victim of'a revivalist state. It has to 
mobilise the intellectual community, the 
youth, the women, and the working 
people—peasants arid factory hands—in 
a massive hssertion of the secular ethos 
of the Indian republic. This kind of a 
political strategy may well enthuse the 
Muslims, especially the educated youth in 
that conununity who constitute no mean 
force to enter the mainstream of Indian 
politics as a strong secular element. The 
Janata Dal armed with this kind of super¬ 
leadership wiO not need BJP to win the 
poll, and will also be able to isolate the 
Congress(I) from the masses. 

Is the Janata Dal capable of this kind 
of leadership? The cynic will nod his head 
in disgu^ and despair. He wiU point to 
reports in leading newqrapers of Chan- 
drashekhar stoking Devi lid’s ambitions 
for prime ministership even as the com- 
mu^ fire bums one town after another 
in the Hindi bdt. If the Janata Dal fttils, 
the folly of the peoide will j<dn the potter 
of the ruling party to give it another lease 
of lifo But die lease will not be easy to 
work out. The levivaBst flie will soonor 
or later engulf the Congressfl) which is 
. now totally bereft of a relevant ideology 
for the country. And before long we will 
be living in a sttte where 
WitUa the hollow axwn 
That Kumds the mortal templei of a Uog 
Keeps Oesth hit court. 


SYNTHETICS AND CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Form ll-A 
(See Rule 4A(1)) 

NOTICE 


It K hneby notified lor ihe informailon of ihe public that ^thcllcs & Chemical Limtted, Bombay proposes 
to make an appUcaNon to Ihe Central Government in Ihe Department of Company Afiaits, New D^. under 
sub-sechon (2) of Section 22 of Ihe Monopolies and ReOricllve Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to 
the estebllshmeni of a new underthliing Brief particulars of the proposal ate as under: 


1. Name and address of the apolicanl 


2. Capital structure of the applicant 
organisalion 


SynthcHci Mt Chomlcab Ud. 

(Promoter Company) 

Oriental House. 

7, Jamshe^ Tala Road, 

Bombay 400 020 

A] Authorised Capital 
Rs. 20,00.00.000/- 
1,50,00.000 Equity Shares of 

Ri. to/- each Rs. IS.OO.OO.OCO/- and 
50,00,000 Unda^lll^ Shares of 
Rs. to/- each Rs. 5.00.00.000/- 

B) Issued, Subscribed and 
Paid-up Capital 
58.10,000 Equity Shares of 

Rs. to/- each Rs. S.St.OO.OOO/- 


3 Management structure of the applicant organKa- : 
tion indicaling the names of the Directors in¬ 
cluding the Managlng/Whole-tline Directors and 
Managers, If any 

N ame of Direciois 
1. Mr. Suresh T. KUachand 

(Chairman & Managing Director) 

2., Mr. HemraJ C Asher 

3. Mr. F.K. Daruwalla 

4. Mr. PK. Dave 

5. Mr. N.j. Kamalh 

6. Mr. RishI Kumar Kaul 

7. U. Gen. SR MWhoira, 

Pbdma Bhushan PVSM ADC (Re«4 

4. Indicate whether Ihe proposal relates 
to the establishment a a new 
undertaMng or a new unH/dlvIslon 

5. location of new undertakIng/unIt/ 
division 


6. Capital structure of the proposed 
undertaking 


7. In case the proposal relates to Ihe production, 
storage, supply, distribution, marketing or control 
of any goods/anicles. Indicate; 

I) Name of goods/arhclts 

II) Proposed licensed capacity 
114 EsHmaled annual turnover 

8. In case the proposal rdales to the 
provlalon of any service, state the volume of 
adhdly In terms of usual measures such as value. 
Income, turnover, elc. 

9. Coal ol the project 

to. Scheme of finance, IndtaaHng the 

amounts to be raIsM from each source 


The company Is managed by the 
Chairman & Managing Director and 
two U/hole-llme Directs under the 
superintendence, control and direction of 
the Board of Directors of the Company. 


8. Mr H.C Sarkar 

9. Mr. Suresh Chandra Uajpeyl 
tO. Mr. G. Vsradaraj 

11 Mr. Uday & Kllachatrd 
(Whole-lime Director) 

12. Mr. Sanjay S Kllachand 
(Whole-lime Director) 


Establishment of a new undertaking— 

A new Company would be formed to 
Implement the Project 
Place/lfown . Kukma* 

TehsH/IMuka : Bhul 
DIsIrici ; Kulcn 
Stale ; Gujarat 

* Ceninlly declared backward area under 
Category C. 

Proposed Capital Structure 
Authorised Capital Rs. 1,500 lacs 

Issued & Subscribed 
Capital Rs. 1,000 lacs 


ACRVIONITRILE BUTADIENE 
POIYMERS (NBR) AND LATICES 
7,500 MTPA 
Rs. 3,165 lacs 
Not applicable 


Ita. 3,030 lacs 

I) Egully Capital: 

Indian Piimtotars & Foreign 

CoUeboiitors 

PubHc 

H) Dabenluies 
W) Loam: 

Banks > 

Fimnctal tnsiHulton | 

^pm ben) - J 
Roralgn Eichange loan 
Iv) Cenra SubskV 
Total 


RsClaca) 


660 

440 

790 


807 

323 

10 

ms 


Anypeisonliitarestadlnihemtatartiieymekearf p rese n tallonlnquedrt»acetato<i«SagetamDm*»V n «”l 

ofCoinp^Albiis, Covwnmanioflnala.SIwairlBhaMni; NwDwil IlOOOl.wHhb lAdwvwnlhedaM 
of pubhoMon of the notice, btanallng his views on the propoeal and Indkaling the nature of Ms btanm therein. 

For and on Mwg of 

Synlhtllea h ChaMbals Ud. 

Rsgd Office: OrtaiM House 

7, J«nahe«-bta Road 

Bombay^ 020. Jaitoab 

Datad: 9lh Oetobw 1989 . Conqwny SacNltay 
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Left Strategy for the Elections 

AJil liay 

It is the duty of the Left to formulate and pursue a policy that 
can simuhtmeously take care of both the Congress!!) and the 
communalists-fundamentalists. This can be done only by stepping 
up the campaign against the Congress(l) as the fountainhead of 
ail anti'democratic and anti-secular developments in the country, 
whose by-products are the growing Hindu revivalism and the 
Muslim fundamentalism. 


INDIAN politicians are today perceptibly 
teiue and more than usuaQy vociferous, 
animated as they have become with the 
belief that the Lok Sabha polls are just 
round the corner. If one overlooks the 
ominous portent of a large circulation 
daily's front page splash about the sup¬ 
posedly massive mobilisation .of the 
Chinese and Pakistani troops on India's 
frontiers, there are certainly reasons fur 
every aspiring party and politician to 
launch on. at least informally, the cam¬ 
paign for the slated elections, which essen¬ 
tially means communicating with the peo¬ 
ple at large—directly from the platforms 
and indirectly through the press. From the 
resulting cacophony, four distinct lines are 
easily identifiable—the Congressd) and 
three major trends in the opposition, that 
is, if minor variations within each trend 
are overlooked. 

The Congress(I) is engaged in what may 
be called in the Chinese idiom a three- 
legged essay. The three major components 
of its appeal to the people are; (i) its sup¬ 
posed commitment to national defened 
and national integration, (ii) its concern 
for the poor and the depriv^, particularly 
the dalits, adivasis and the women, and 
(iii) its record of fostering the economic 
. development of the country. 

The three opposition trends, as they 
stand today, can be broadly identified as: 
(0 the Hindutvavadi BJP-Shiv Sena line, 
(ii) the secular-democratic liiie, thou^ so 
far with a noticeably greater emphasis on 
the secular aspect than the democratic, 
pursued by the communists and the Left, 
and (09 the appeal for an all-in unity horn 
the BJP to the communists, represented 
by the. Janata Dal for ousting Rajiv 
OatMOli fbom power, primarily for his cor¬ 
rupt leoocd. 

Some of these apparently distinct Ones, 
howm i ; udbt from aoertain ouerlapiOng 
or a emfiOu positive or negative affinity 
ediA one aoo^, stmie tirnes even cutting 
aooB dw great divide. For instance; the 
Cdngrai^ shares with the BJP an im- 
p^ flplheem for. the country's defence 


potential, including the nuclear .strike 
capability; it also shares with the com¬ 
munists and the Left, this time quite ex¬ 
plicitly and volubly, the concern for the 
national unity, based on, professedly, 
secularism. 

The Janata Dai has not so far identified 
itself with any unequivocal political posi¬ 
tion, except for the aim of the Con- 
gress(I)’$ ouster from power and that too 
mainly for corruption. This, perhaps, is 
not a very precise statement; the Janata 
Oal may not be really ho.stile to the Con¬ 
gressd) or politicians in its fold; its pre¬ 
sent strategy is in fact based on the expec¬ 
tation of roping in important segments of 
that party. It is mainly opposed to Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Insofar as the Congressd) campaign is 
concerned, whatesei impact it has had on 
the people has been largely due to the 
obvious weaknesses of the opposition's 
political campaign. Ail the national pro¬ 
blems that the Congress(I) is profes.sedly 
exercised about are basically its own crea¬ 
tion. The long persisting troubles in 
Punjab, the communal riots in the Con- 
gressd)-ruled Uttar Pradesh, accom¬ 
panied in many cases by the collusion of 
and atrocities 1^ the state police and CRP 
jawans, the recent flare-up in the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir and the Bodo areas 
of Assam and the aggravation of the 
festering sores of the Rairtjanmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid tussles with its countrywide 
repercussions, to name some of them, are 
all due to the policies and actions of the 
Congress(l). Many of them owe their 
origin to the shortsighted and narrowmin- 
ed pursuits of immediate political benefit 
by the Congressd) supremos—Indira 
Gandhi and her two sons—as has been 
fully documented by many commentators 
over the years. As such the Congress(l) 
campaign is hardly calculated to carry 
conviction with the people, at least those 
of the affected areas, whose direct ex¬ 
perience proves the falsity and hollowness 
of its professed concern. 

The recent gimmicks of the new Pan- 


chayat Bill and the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana may have created some impact in 
some areas, but the built-in handicaps 
faced by the dalits, adivasis and* the 
women which spring from the very nature 
of the power ^structure raised by the Con-- 
gress regime through the entire period of 
its independent power, apart from the 
total neglect of these questions till the eve 
of the Lok Sabha polls, can certainly be 
used effectively by the opposition to bring 
home to the people the truth behind these 
deceptions. As regards the national 
defence issue, there is enough material to 
show that the main interest of the ruling 
circles in this sphere lies in Its money¬ 
spinning potential in the form of huge 
kickbacks from the defence purchase 
deals. It is possible and necessary in this 
connection to give the people an expose 
ot India’s ixtie as the emerging regional 
bully and the tremendous financial 
burden this imposes on the country’s 
strained resources, not to mciition the 
casualties suffered b> the IPKF in Sri 
I anka in the pursuit of ill conceived 
objectives. 

The economic development, on the 
limited .scale and of the particular 
character, as so far achieved, has hardly 
brought any benefit to the masses; it has 
only enriched about 10 per cent of the 
population at the top who have been pro¬ 
vided with a plethora of modern gadgets, 
fast foods and delicate cosmetics for 
leading a graceful life while unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty has marked the lot of 
the urban and the rural masses. 

Unfortunately the opposition has not 
yet launched on a campaign on a broad 
scale covering the entire range of vital 
national issues. Except on very rare occa¬ 
sions the role of the Congress(I) in 
deliberately creating the communal and 
ethnic divisions has not at all been 
highlighted. As a result, the Congress(I) 
mouthpieces have been left with oppor¬ 
tunities to appear as champions of na¬ 
tional unity and to attack the Left for their 
supposed compromises with the com- 
munalist forces. The fact that some Left 
forces argue that any direct or indirect 
linkage with the BJP may push the 
minorities on to the lap of the Congress(!) 
is really an admission of the weakness of 
the Left’s exposure of the Congressd) as 
the main generator of the conditions that 
foster communal tensions and quite fre¬ 
quently as the perpetrator of communal 
violence (the anti-Sikh riots in Delhi and 
some other places being the most blatant 
example). 

No doubt the recent turn in BJP politics 



ft. t^ibiy ibis hardening ofthe 
revivabst postare is a bargaining counter 
and will be toned down soon. The ques* 
tion, however, remains whether the BJP 
would have chosen such a brazen course 
as it has. bad the Left stepped up their 
political offensive against the Congress(l) 
from a broadbased position including the 
latter’s communal role. In such a case, not 
only would the BJP have found it embar¬ 
rassing and counter-productive to appear 
in the role of the splitters of anti- 
Congrc.ss(I) votes, it may have found it 
wiser to water down its own communal 
poison. 

It may, however, be argued that the 
latest turn in BJP policies has only con¬ 
firmed the correctness of the CPI(M)’s of¬ 
ficial line—it has made quite esplicit what 
wa.s always implicit therein. This would be 
tantamount to saying that it is the duty 
of the Left to expedite the completion of 
the authoritarian transformation of the 
Congress(I) rule, while in both the ca.ses 


Left forces to combat and contain the la-' 
tent tendencies of these reactionary forces. 
From this point of view, it is the duty of 
the Left to formulate and pursue a policy 
that can simultaneously take care of both 
the CongressU) and the communalists- 
fundamentalists. This can be done only 
by stepping up the campaign against the 
Congress! i) as the fountainhead of all 
anti-democratic and anti-secular 
developments in the country, whose by¬ 
products are the growing Hindu revivalism 
and the Muslim fundamentalism. If this 
is done, then all major tactical objectives 
could be interlaced within a single 
framework, needing only some modula¬ 
tion to suit the varying specificities accor¬ 
ding to the change of time and space. 

Even if this thrust of the Left policy 
fails to achieve its immediate objective in 
the coming elections, it will nevertheless 
arm the progressive forces more effectively 
to face the next round of battles from a 
vantage point. 


BIHAR 

Making Up with the Mafia 

Indu Bharti 


Not only has the government headed by S N Sinha dropped the 
campaign initiated by the Bhagwat .fha Azad government to 
bring to book the mafiosi who have defrauded the co-operative 
set-up in Bihar of vast sums of public funds but it has actively 
facilitated the process of their rehabilitation. 


"THERE is no mafia in the stale”, Bihar’s 
chief minister S N Sinha had declared just 
after taking over. When asked whether he 
would continue with the Bhagwal Jha 
Azad government's actions against these 
Mafia elements, he had said that all the 
good actions of the Azad government 
would continue. But today, around eight 
months later, Sinha has not only scuttled 
whatever his predecessor had done to clip 
the wings of the notorious cliques, mostly 
cc.nsisting of Congress!!) bigwigs, but has 
allowed these elements to rehabilitate 
themselves. 

Sinha’s predecessor had taken some 
positive steps to curb mafia activities in 
the state. Though their nefarious games 
were well known, no chief minister before 
Azad had dared to take any action against 
them. A year ago Azad as chief minister 
dismi.ssed the dons heading the apex bodies 
of co-operatives in the stat^ namely, the 
Bihar State Co-operative Marketing 
Union (BISCOMAUN), the Bihar State 
Co-«perative Bank (SCB) and the Land 
Development Bank (LDB). Between them, 
these three bodies handled business worth 
R$ 600 ciore last year. Government in¬ 
vestigations had shown that the three apex 


bodies had failed miserably in performing 
the tasks entrusted to them, despite having 
received a huge loan of Rs 400 crore from 
National Bank for Agriculture and Rural 
Development. The investigation had also 
revealed that more than Rs 300 crore had 
been used improperly. Those dismissed 
were Ihpeshwar Singh, Congress(l) MP 
and chaimtan of BISCOMAUN; Rajo 
Singh, chairman of the LDB, who had got 
elected to the assembly in the last elections 
after having been expelled from the Con- 
gress(I) and denied the party, ticket but 
who has now been taken back into the 
Congrcss(l); and Narendra Singh, Con- 
gressd) MLA and chairman of the SCB. 
Besides dismissing them, criminal cases 
were also launched against them and 
against P P Sharma, a senior IAS officer 
of the state and former rqpstrar of co¬ 
operatives and mana^ng director of 
BISCOMAUN. on charges of criminal 
conspiracy for unlawful gain and misusing 
public money. 

Azad followed his unprecedented July 
1988 actions by replacing the dismissed 
dons with IAS officers and promulgated 
an ordinance empowering the government 
to supersede any co-op«rative body and 


of co-operative bodtea. Tun aetleti vm$ 
undoubtedly not oeujslsteat.wlth t^itriny 
dples of the co-<^)eratfve lAdvement tdtd 
the democratic functioning of co-opera¬ 
tive bodies, but was perhaps the' ohly 
option availaUe to stem the rot in the apex 
bodies of co-operatives in Bihai^ which 
had become dens of corruption and 
pocket bodies of the people hernia them; 

The co-operative matte's retaliation was 
swift and suave. They not only secured 
bail and stay orders against most charges 
levelled against them but also challenged 
the government’s ordinance in the Fstna 
High Court claiming that the ordinance 
was unconstitutional, undemocratic, 
violative of the spirit of the co-operative 
movement and an infringement of the 
people’s constitutional right to form and 
run co-operative bodies. As many as four 
petitions-were lodged in the high court. 
The mafiosi also launched counter cases 
agairest the IAS officers who had replaced 
them. 

At the same time, by using their clout 
over the'Congrcssd) MLAs and their 
money power, the co-operative bosses 
launched a sustained campaign for Azad’s 
ouster. It was an open secret in those days 
that the so-called dissidents in the Con-. 
gres$(l) campaigning for Azad’s ouster 
were being looked after by the co-opera¬ 
tive barons. There were ^so reports of 
sudden increa-ses in the bank balances of 
the close relatives of some Congress(I) 
MLA& Thus the ousted co-operative dons 
played a big role in the political drama 
that unfolded in Bihar early this year 
culminating in Azad’s replacement by 
S N Sinha (EPIV, February 14 and 
April 18). 

It was clear from the very beginning 
that Sinha was going to be sympathetic 
to the co-operative mafia. Ihpeshwar 
Singh’s presence during Siidia’s swearing- 
in-ceremony and Sinha’s statement after 
a few weeks that "all the co-operative 
bosses are my friends and colleagues” 
made this clear. 

Assured that Sinha’s government would 
not go against them and emboldened by 
his statemenU, the co-operative bosses 
turned their attention to stone-walling the 
co-operative radinance and preventing it 
from becoming a permanoit act on the 
statute. Four separate petitions challenge 
ing the vaUdity of the ordinance had.been 
filed and, what is mor^ to later events 
revealed, they had managed thdr 'mien’ hi 
the judidary as well. Ilie four petifions. 
had been listed the chief justice' Of the 
Patna High Court, JustlM D K Sen, ter 
hearing before a dlvirion beodi compris¬ 
ing himsdf and two other judges- The 
chief justice teui then goiie On leiMbwd 
was scheduled to return ill April. But itt' 
an unusttd move the acting chief justice^ 
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afaUbetiiCh ofthree jUQg^on Ma^h 29 ^e bodies and he had reportedly se«et«ty Sasartun is the district hcadduartei^ of ' 

and ofdered that they belisttd for hearing indicted these bodies for corruption and Rohtas district in which falls the ■ 

the very next day, i 9 , March 30, just a day inefficiency. Not unexpectedly. Justice parliamentary constituency of Bikramgunj 

before chief justice Sen was to resume his Ahmed and one of his colleagues on the represented by Tapeshwar Singh, 

duties. Justice Jha’s explanation for his bench. Justice B i* Sinha, declared that Still further evidence ot the govern- 
"action was. first, that Justice Sen was due the atmosphere had become too vitiated ment’s softening of attitude towards the. 

to retire very soon (at the end of April) for them to hear the petitions. Following co-operative mafia came when the co- 

and, second, that the petitioners were this, another bench was constituted and operative barons not only took the lead 

making daily pleas for quick hearing of it has since then held a few hearings on in organising prime minister Rajiv 

the cases. the petitions. Ciandhi's public meeting at Gandhi 

The state government challenged Justice The mafiosi also turned their attention Maidan in I^lna on .hiuc 16 but also 
Jha’s action by filing a special leave peti- to the IAS ofiicers put -in charge of the presented themselves in strength both at 

uon in the Supreme Court on the grounds co-operative bodies. As already stated, the airport to receive the prime minister 

that sufficient notice had not been given countcr-ca.scs had been filed against these and at his public meeting. Ironically, the 

before referring the petitions to a latgcr officers by the mafiosi. In April, i e, within very day Rajiv Ciandht was at Patna, local 

bench and further that the judges cumpi i- less than two months of Sinha becoming newspapers had carried damaging icports 

sing the full bench weic ‘interested' parties chief minister, they got written complaints of an FIR lodged by the state governmeni 

in the case. The Supreme Court, acting on against these i>ffitials lodged by 23 C.'on- against Tapeshwar Singh, Rajo,Singh and 

the government’s special leave peii'ion, gress(l) legislators, accu-sing them of Narendra Singh, four other Congivs^d) 

not only granted a slay hut also set \cd a neglecting the interests of the farmers, the ML As. two former Coiigrcss(l) legislators 

show cause notice on the Patna High people and the state. A complaint was and three others, in which they had been 

Court and directed it to form another lodged by a little known private firm deal- charged with entbev/.lenient t'f the co- 

bcnch to hear the petitions. The judge ing in seeds against R K Singh, the new operative bodies’ funds by submitting 

comprising the new' bench met c»n April managing direcioi of BISC’OMAIJN. The bogus travel bills to the time of lakh' of 

17, declined 10 hear the petitions and ac- petition claimed that when Singh was the rupees. The I IR had r.icniioncd as many 

cused the slate government of launching di.stitct magistrate of Phtna in 1984 he had as 112 such instanees in bately two fluan- 

a “deliberate vilification campaign" tried to defame the firm by initiating cial years. But no follow-up action wa> 

against the judges and of “judging the criminal cases against it and its proprietor, taken. The lodging of the FIR w-as luaiiily 

case before they had judged the case". By the end of Apiil the mafia bo.sses a prop.aganda e,xerei.se by the government 
Meanwhile, a two-judge bench of the had sufficiently a.s.seried their indispen- to .show to the people on the ese cil the 
Patna High Court had initiated contempt .sibilily to the ('ongrc.ss(I) and had prime minister’s visit that it was gening 

proceedings against the co-operative inonnied enough pressure on the Sinha lough with the co-operative lualia 


minister, Ramananu Yadav, for voicing the 
government’s serious reservations about 
the judges. Yudav had publicly stated that 
the most senior judge of the full bench, 
Justice P S Mishra, was related to 
P P Sharma. (P P Sbatma docs happen 
to be tile nephew of .lustice Mislira.) 
However, Yadav’s astinscl, Shanti Bhushan, 
argued before the court that his client’s 
'intention was not to insult the court but 
to save it from the serious disrepute in 
which it would have fallen in the event of 
the full bench hearing the case and its 
judgment going in favour of the co-opera¬ 
tive barons. Nothing came out of the pro¬ 
ceedings as the judges reserved their 
comments. 

The state government filed another 
special leave petition which sought to stay 
the contempt proceedings against Yadav. 
In the new petition the government again 
referred to the ‘interest’ of the three judges 
forming the first full bench. While the 
Supreme Court is yet to deliver its final 
orders on the petition, it has stayed the 
contempt prooredings. - 

However, on May 22 a new full bench 
of the Rdna High Court took up the peti¬ 
tions against the co-operative ordinance. 
But this time it was the co-operative 
barons who raised objections. They alleg¬ 
ed possi|yle bias on the part of one of the 
judges. Justice Ali Ahmed. Ibn years ago 
Justice Ahmed had been appointed by the 
then chief minister, Jagannath Mishra, to 


government to make it backtrack, even 
though it had repromulgatcd the co¬ 
operative ordinance. Thus they .succcs.sful- 
ly prevented any ol t^^e 225 members of 
the BISCOM.AUN from participating in 
the scheduled elections of the board of 
directors. The members were not only 
intimidated, but the axed BISCOMAUN 
chief publicly announced that no rncinber 
would be allowed to participate in the 
elections unless the charges against him 
were first withdrawn. Ultimately the 
meeting had to be postponed by the 
managing director to June 8, This time 
when around 200 of the 225 members 
gathered for the meeting under heavy 
paramilitary escort, the mafia barons 
showed their clout by attending meeting 
and forcibly preventing the officials from 
conducting the elections. The elections 
had to be postponed once again. 

These developments clearly demonst¬ 
rated the government’s disinclination to 
get the elections held and a board of direc¬ 
tors elected to run the largest co-operative 
body in the state. A directive from the 
chief minister to Congressfl) Ml .As and 
leaders, who form the mtiuority of the 
members of B1.SCOMAUN, was all that 
was needed to ensure that the elections 
were held. The chief minister's attitude to 
the mafia dons was made clear when, just 
a day after sttccessfully thwarting the 
BISCOMAUN e ections, Tiipeshwar Singh 
accompanied l.-im and .shared the dais 


The newly-appointed lulininisirators of 
the three bodies have discoscred large- 
scale fraudulent purchase'and illegal ap¬ 
pointments. Some of these appointees are 
now drawing salaries of Rs 5,000-6.0t)0 for 
doing pracueally no work. The olficials 
had initiated proceedings ag.unst the 
former chairmen and managing directors 
of the superseded apex co-operatis-e 
bodies. They had also recommended im¬ 
pounding the property of Tape.shwar 
Singh, Rajo Singh and Narendra Singh a.s 
far back as August 1988. Yet nothing 
has been done till a yeai after. 

The mafio.si showed its clout in the na¬ 
tional capital also as Bihar’s co-operative 
‘king', Tbpeshwar Singh, currently out on 
bail, got himself elected as a director of 
NAFED, tlic central co-ojicrative apex 
body, from the eastern /.one. Singh had 
been chairman of this body thrice earlier 
but had had to go in 1987 as the night 
before the election for the chairmanship 
of NAFED he had been barred by the 
Congress(I) high command from seeking 
re-election because of his sulliet* image. 

There never was any doubt about the 
clout wielded by the mafiosi in Uihar’.s 
political arena, more particularly in the 
ruling Cungre$.s(l) and through it over the 
state government. Recent happenings have 
shown that their clout is not confined to 
the legislature and the executive but 
reaches the judiciary as well. 
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Owners Pride. 
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riw is now rifx;. To invite you to become proud owtxjrs of a memb<;r of the ONIDA {^)up. 
ONlirA SAVAK LTl). It might ix:* the mrjst envieri investment you make. 

Onida issue Highlights 

• I 'nit of ttH* t )Nir)A' gr«»up — Manufacturer of tfK' prestigious ONIDA range of consumer electrtmlc 

f.>rrxlucts. 

• rirst I’lUilic Issue — l-rom tlx* ONIDA group, producer of quality CTV's. Video Cassettes and 

Music Compacts. 

• Quick c;onversUHt — Secured I'ully Convt'rtible Detx?niure with S09f. c.x)nversion at par on allotment. 
• expansion — llnl utru ing cxistirrg t apacity to meet tfte growing tictrtand for ONIDA Cxrkxir T V. 

• Backward intt'gration — I'o manufacture Klectronic Tuners and hi-tech consumer electronic 

comfKrnervts. 

• Diverslfit ation — To nuikt* a host of home ap|iliarK.:es, lx?gintting with Washing Machines. 

• t•iscal Ix'ncfit — Eligible for six years Sales Tax exemption. 

• Investor Ix'nefits — 8(x:c:. sol aixl Weaitfi Tax fxjnefits. 

• Stnjng marketing support — A nationwide nt'lwork ol committed rk^alers. 


• listing at ixihi._ 
fXifrIic Issue. 



f3oml-)av. .\hmeditbi.xl. Clalcutta ami Jaipur Sttxk Exchanges, 
of 2.2<J.(XXJ 14% Secured Fully Convenible Mjentures Series B of 
Rs. l(X) t'acit k)r the cash at par aggrr'gating ILs. 2.2 crores. 

Aomiba s^k ltd. 

y ’ Y<xj\x‘ nothing yet. 
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Thermal Power Station 


at Cliandrapur 


Gayatri Singh 
'Bernani D'Mello 


An investigation into the police firing on workers at the 
construction site of the Chandrapur Thermal Power Station in 
Maharashtra brings out the collusion and collaboration among 
public sector project authorities, private contractors and the local 
administration and police to deny workers their legal rights, 
including minimum wages, and to thwart all efforts to organise 
and unionise the workers. 


THERE is a common thread running 
through the story lines of the plight of 
construction workers at the sites of the 
various infrastructund and industrial pro¬ 
jects in this country. The story is one of 
ruthless exploitation, numerous accidents, 
a pittance of or no compensation for loss 
of life or limb, police intervention on the 
side of the contractors and project autho¬ 
rities and bia^nt violation of existing 
labour le^slation. On September 22, there 
was a police firing at the construction site 
of the Chandrapur Thermal Power Station 
(CTPS) at Durgapur on the outskirts of 
Chandrapur town in which 20-year old 
K G Prasanna Kumar died on the spot 
and 25-yrar old Jawahai Singh was shot 
in the forearm and is now at the Nagpur 
Medical Hospital. 

The first two phases of the power pro¬ 
ject at Durgapur comprising 4 x 210 MW 
units were commissioned in 1984. The 
project authority (MSEB) and the con¬ 
tractors violated every piece of labour 
legislation applicable to the construction 
industry with impunity for there was no 
attempt to organise the construction 
workers during these two phases of con¬ 
struction which were spread over 1977-84. 
The third phase of construction compris¬ 
ing the setting up of two 500 MW units 
began towards the end of 1987. By May 
1988 the Akhii Maharashtra Kamgar 
Union (AMKU) was formed at the CTPS 
site The AMKU's first demand was the 
implemenution of minimum wages. 

The construction workers can broadly 
be classified into those engaged in civil 
ragineering work and those oigaged in 
structural and erection work. They are 
largdy migrant labourers.- The struaurai 
and erection workers are mainly Biharis 
and Keralites of the so-caDed backward 
castes while the dvil workers are mainly 
dalits friun Outftisgarh, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra. The structural 
andareetkm workers are largely in skill¬ 
ed ctOegories while dvil workers are large¬ 
ly unddBed (there are some skilled 


categories in civil work like masons, 
carpenters, etc). 

About 20 per cent of the civil construc¬ 
tion workers, comprising dalits doing un¬ 
skilled work, are ‘semi-bonded' labourers. 
The mode of their recruitment and the 
almost indentured nature of their oral 
contracts reminds one of colonial times— 
the labour recruiting agents (sardars) and 
indentured (unfree) labour for the plan¬ 
tations. coal mines, etc The petty contrac¬ 
tor, acting as a son of recruiting agent ap¬ 
proaches them, say in the villages of some 
districts of Andhra Pradesh, pays them a 
lump sum and bnngs them together to the 
construction site and houses them in 
abominable squatter colonies around the 
.site These labourers are totally tied to the 
petty contractoi and are thus difficult to 
organise These sections of the construc¬ 
tion labour force are socio-economically 
the most oppressed of the rural poor who 
are subject to nithiess exploitation in their 
new ‘urban’ environs, their ‘wages' being 
pitifully low -close to starvation level. 

Formaiion of Union 

Unionisation at the CTPS construction 
site began in May 1988 with the wot kers 
engaged in stiuciural and erection work, 
the first demand being payment oi 
minimum wages. In early 1989, the 
AMKU made some inroads into organisa¬ 
tion of civil construction workers; today 
the workers of four major civil contrac¬ 
tors are under the banner of AMKU. But, 
according to Susan Abraham, the AMKU 
secretary, the “biggest hurdle is the non- 
implementation of minimum wages for 
civil workers’*. The minimum wage is 
presently Rs 28.1S per day. According to 
the contractors the minimum wage is too 
high in Maharashtra. One source told us 
that even the MSEB which is the project 
authority and principal employer imputes 
a wage of Rs 9 per day for unskilled civil 
workers in its a>st estimates. For almost 
six months the MSEB and the labour 
commissioner did not accept the ap- 


union resorted to site levri agiuti^. 
contractors resisted the unionisation of 
their employees. Mass illegd letienchment 
of the workers was not the only tactic, 
workers were dealt with in a tough and 
ruthless manner, often with the aid of the 
police and toughs employed by the 
contractors. 

Bharat Heavy Electricals (BHEL) has 
the contract for the two boilers and TG 
sets of the 500 MW units. It has subcon¬ 
tracted the erection work to WIE and 
Deleon. The former has as many as seven 
sub-contractors employing 700 workers 
while in the latter the workers have not 
permitted the work to be sub-contracted 
down the line. It was in Deleon that 
minimum wages were first implemented. 
According to K K Veiayudham, represen¬ 
tative of the Deleon management, the 
firm was “coerced’ into entering into this 
agreement. This shows the reluctance of 
the employers to pay minimum wages. 

In June 1988, the AMKU organised the 
workers of Wl)^ 70 per watt of whom were 
diiectly employed by the firm. Initially 
WIE refused to recognise the union. The 
labour commissioner colluded by saying 
that minimum wages were not applicable. 
A strike that began in end-August was 
broken in .September with the help of the 
SRP. A number of workers were illegally 
retrenched. A fresh batch of workers were 
brought in to break the strike but these 
new workers were subsequently uniorased. 

By October 1988, minimum wages were 
implemented for some of the workers 
engaged in structural and erection work. 
Out of around 3,500 workers at site, 
aiound 2,000 are members of the union 
(AMKU). The ’semi-bonded’ labourers 
refet red to earlier, who have not yet been 
organised, indeed, who aie difHcult to 
organise, continue to be paid abysmally 
low wages. 

On March 8, a memorandum was sign¬ 
ed between the union and the manage¬ 
ment of Simplex Concrete Piles India in 
the preseiKe of the district superintendent 
ot police with regard to the payment of 
minimum wages, overtime, issuance of at¬ 
tendance cards and the reinsutement of 
eight out of the 23 retrenched workers. 
’This agreement was never implemented 
and the contractor continued to retrench 
workers. Similarly, a memorandum was 
signed on September 8 between the 
management of Avtar Singh and Co and 
the union in the presence of MSEB of¬ 
ficials and the district SP, wherein it was 
agreed that the earned wages of worken 
would be paid, the Minimum Vi'&ges Act 
would be implemented and all the workers 
of the licen.sed contractor would be given 
attendance cards and that dates of em¬ 
ployment would be entered in their gate 
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''•pmsises. idetiMfe tticM ^brts. SingS 
and Co continued to retrench large 
number of workers, and the union 
representatives and activists were fre¬ 
quently arrested and harassed. On 
September 19, about 100 civil department 
workers were prevented from working. In 
all these disputes, the labour commis¬ 
sioner seems to have abdicated his respon- 
■sibility which was a.ssumed by the SP who 
acted as a referee, though the latter never 
took steps to ensure that the agreements 
were implemented by the contractors 
concerned. 

The main demand of the AMKU has 
now shifted to getting licensed contractors 
to employ the workers directly. A petition 
has been filed before the Nagpur bench 
of the Bombay High Court by the AMKU 
against MSE^ BHF.L, WIE and the state 
of Maharashtra. The main relief sought 
for by the petitioner is the abolition of the 
system of unlicensed petty contractois and 
that the workers working under the 
various sub-contractors be treated as 
employees of WIE, the licensed contrac¬ 
tor. The management contention has 
howcvei been that sub-contracting is 
neccssaiy hccau.se of the ‘casual' nature 
of work 

roRMA'IUlNtn TUI CONTR'\f lf)RS' 
ASSOflAl KJ.N 

Towards the end of last year the con¬ 
tractors banded together to form a Con¬ 
tractors’ Association. The union has 
formed a CTPS unit committee to repre¬ 
sent the entire site. When we asked the 
contractors about the objectives of their 
association, Mehta, the managing direc¬ 
tor of Avtar Singh and Co and Ramani, 
the secretary of the Contractors’ Associa¬ 
tion, said that the objectives were two¬ 
fold—to unitedly fight the union and to 
eliminate any disparity between them with 
respect to wages and working conditions 
of their employees. The union will now 
have to put its demands to the Contrac¬ 
tors’ Association. The MSEB, as the prin¬ 
cipal employer has encouraged the con¬ 
tractors to resist the union’s demands. 
The ddijuty chief engineer (project), S V 
Iknkhiwale, while admitting that MSEB 
was the principal employer, said that it 
was the responsibility of the labour com¬ 
missioner to ensure that the contractors 
implement the various legal provisions 
relating to contract labour. He also said 
that safety at the construction site was not 
MSEB’s responsibility but that of the con¬ 
tractors. On the other hand, contractors 
such as Avtar Singh and Co, we were told, 

. have even disposed of the bodies of 
. workers killed in accidents to avoid 
’ payments. 

Susan Abraham told us that there were 
few legal channels other than strikes for 


the settiefflient of 'dispiiiei'ad^'ti^ieiti^ " 
the union had to resort to strikes which 
resulted in violence and police repression 
against workers. The contractors, on the 
other hand, after having been forced to 
concede minimum wages to a section of 
their workforce, were of the opinion that 
the Factories Act and the ID Act were not 
applicable to the construction industry. 
Thus, they virtually held the view that 
the.se workers had no rights a.s employees 
other than the right to a minimum wage. 

Liability of Principal E.MPioYhR and 
Lkensfd Contractors 

In the Asiad case (PUDR vs Union of 
India) the construction work was farmed 
out by the government of India amongst 
various authorities such as the Delhi ad¬ 
ministration, the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA) and the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee. These various 
authorities engaged contractors for the 
purpose of carrying out the construction 
work of the projects and they were 
rcgi.stered as principal employers under the 
Contract Labour (Regulation and Aboli¬ 
tion) Act, 1970. The contractors started 
the construction work of the projects and 
for the purpose of carrying out the con¬ 
struction work they engaged workers 
through ‘jamadars’ who were not licens¬ 
ed. It was found that various laws like the 
Minimum Wages Act, Contract Labour 
Act, Inter-State Migrant Workmen 
(Regulation of Employment and Condi¬ 
tions of Service) Act, 1979, Equal 
Remuneration Act. 1976, etc, were not be¬ 
ing implemented. When the matter came 
up for hearing it was aigucd by the 
government of India that these workers 
were not their employees but were 
employees of the contractors and therefore 
the employees should raise their grievances 
to their direct employers. It was held that 
though it was true that the workers were 
employees of the contractors, the principal 
employer couid not escape its obligation 
for observance of the various labour laws 
by the contractors. Thus, if the contrac¬ 
tors do not carry out the dbligations im¬ 
posed upon them by the various laws, the 
Union of India, the Delhi administration 
and the DDA as principal employers 
would be liable. They “cannot fold their 
hands in despair and become silent spec¬ 
tators of the breach of a constitutional 
prohibition being committed by their own 
contractors. It cannot ignore such viola¬ 
tions and sit quiet by adopting a non¬ 
interfering attitude and taking shelter 
under the plea that the violation is being 
committed tty the contnetort and not ^ 
it. It is obvious that [they] cannot escape 
their obligations to the wwkmen to en¬ 
sure observance of these labour laws by 
the contractors and if these labour laws 


the workmen couid clearly have a cai^ 
of action against, the {prim^pal 
employers]?’ Thus the contention of t^ 
MSEB (the principal employer) and the 
licensed contractors that they are not 
responsible for violations of labour laws 
by their petty contractors is constitutional¬ 
ly invalid. 

Though the contractors and sub¬ 
contractors are required to be licensed 
under the Contract Labour Act, almost 
all the sub-contractors arc unlicensed. The 
act requires all the contractors including 
sub-contractors to be licensed and the 
workers of those contractors who are not 
licensed to be treated as direct employees 
of the main contractor or the principal 
employer. A licensed contractor is bound 
to comply with the provisions of the act 
including payment of minimum wages, 
overtime, maintcifance of muster register, 
wages register, advances register, overtime 
register, fines register, provision of 
employment card, service certificate, and 
pay slip. The contract act also provides for 
various welfare facilities to contract 
workers, like canteens, latrines, etc. All 
these benefits are being denied to the 
workers. The Factories Act, 1948 covers 
health and safety measures at the work 
place including provisions dealing with 
working hours, overtime, leave facilities, 
maintenance of registers, etc. The con¬ 
struction lobby has vociferously opposed 
the implementation of the Factories Act 
to the construaion industry on the ground 
that it applies only to a permanent type 
of work. Nowhere does the act state that 
in order to constitute a ’factory’ it must 
be of a permanent nature. Therefore the 
Factories Act must be made applicable to 
the construction industry in order to en¬ 
sure safe working conditions. 

The construction workers also have no 
security of employment being totally at 
the mercy of their employer, their services 
can be terminated without complying with 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act. Uqder the act a worker who com¬ 
pletes 240 days of continuous service is en¬ 
titled to certain benefits. For example, 
workers’ services cannot be terminated 
without complying with the provisions 
dealing with retrenchment. A seniority list 
must be maintained and if the workers are 
to be retrenched then it must be done 
strictly in accordance with the length of 
service. 

The Firing 

On the morning of September 22, about 
20 wor teis of Simplex who were engaged 
in bolt tii^tening were sought, .to be 
replaced by fresh recruits by WIB, a <^- 
so^um partner of the foim^ unto 
police protection. This led to an alteica- 
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airf 'WMw oiifi hwart 
g^.tlie \f6r)aBn-on the othw. One of 
-tbe workers. R S OupU of WiE. was 
assaulted. Other workers came to his 
rescue and in the process, A H Potakule, 
pra^ manager of WIE, and PSi Yskade 
reived minor injuries. The police were 
however compelled to leave the site. 

Potakule told us that he was attacked 
and beaten up and sustained msjor in¬ 
juries. When we asked him whether he 
was hospitalised he admitted that he mere¬ 
ly received OPD treatment. He could not 
show us any marks of the major injuries 
he claimed to have sustained. When we 
questitmed him about our observations he 
then claimed to have suffered an internal 
haemorrhage! He was however reluctant 
to show us his medical papers, if any. 
Similarly PSI, Yeskade received only 
minor injuries, according to concerned 
lawyers who visited him at the Chan¬ 
drapur Civil Hospital. The officials' 
claims of major injuries are either false 
or exaggerated. But there is no doubt that 
the police were humiliated by the workers 
as they had to retreat in the face of mili¬ 
tant defence by the latter. 

The contractors could contact the SP, 
K L Prasad, only by 1.1 S in the afternoon 
as he had gone to ^ori. He reached the 
site at about 3.30 with about 20 armed 
policemen. He immediately went on the 
offensive, abusing and threatening the 
workers and then suddenly ordered a lathi 
charge without any provocation. The 
police indiscriminately beat workers who 
came their way. Agitated the workers 
began throwing stones and other metal 
pieces at the police. One such missile hit 
a constable on the head who started 
bleeding. According td Prasad, when 
he saw the plight of his constable he was 
provoked into firing into a group of 
workers returning from the nearby can¬ 
teen. Prasad told us that altogether 13 
rounds were fired. But what was astoun¬ 
ding was that he proudly claimed that it 
was his bul^t that had hit Prasanna 
Kumar in tbe chest killing him instantly. 
According to his own admission the 
deceased was unarmed. His only ‘offence 
was that be was present at the particular 
spot on that fateful day. Another wmfcer, 
Jawahar Singh, received a bullet in his 
ri^r forearm. 

The Aftermath 

The body of Ptasanna Kumar was 
baiHled.over on September 24 after it had 
iaia in a nuHguejthat did not . even have 
ka..- It is not known whethm' the 
iffbrtena was Gondueted since the post 
moftea lapcat has not yet been received, 
stor tBd ^c^fidab whom we Interview¬ 
ed dBsckise to Ut whether the post mortem 




rlnUct been 
employer, Deleon, merely provi^ the 
transport to take the body to his village 
in Kerala and Rs 2,000. Jawahar Singh, 
a worker of Avtar Singh and Co, who 
received a bullet in his right forearm was 
admitted to the Chandrapur Civil 
Hospital on the same day and operated 
on at 8 pm. However, the following day 
his arm started bleeding profusely. At 
around 12 noon the hospital authorities 
said that he should be shifted to Nagpur 
Medical Hospital but they transferred him 
only at midnight, twelve hours later. When 
he was operated on at Nagpur Medical 
Hospital on September 24 it was found 
that the bullet had not been removed at 
the Chandrapur Civil Hospital. The bullet 
which went right through the main bone 
of the arm and got lodged in the flesh, 
could not be located by the doctors at 
Chandrapur. Jawahar Singh’s fingers are 
now totally lifeless. There were some 
doubts that the main nerve going from the 
arm to the fingers (radial nerve) was cut 
due to the incompetence of the doctors at 
the Chandrapur Civil Hospital. A Bombay 
surgeon, after examining Jawahar Singh’s 
medical papers, however, feit that the 
radical nerve may have been damaged by 
the bullet and not by the surgeons since 
the loss of a small segment of nerve has 
been reported. 

Jawahar Singh’s treatment at the Chan¬ 
drapur Civil Hospital is an instance of 
sheer negligence and incompetence on the 
part of the doctors there. If the doctors 
were not competent to handle the case 
they should have promptly taken a deci¬ 
sion to transfer him to Nagpur Medical 
Hospital. Tlie delay in transferring him tit 
took 12 hours) is indicative of gross 
negligence. 


On the day of the firing and thcraftcr 
the police have been indiscriminately ar¬ 
resting workers from all the companies 
where the union exists. Susan Abraham, 
the secretary of AMKU was arrested 
under section J51(3) of the Cr PC on the 
evening of September 22 and later extern- 
ed from Chandrapur under section 144 of 
the Cr PC. This was however quashed by 
the High Court. 

On the day of tbe firing three workers 
were arrested from the site itself and 
charged under section 307 of I PC (at¬ 
tempting to kill). On the night of 
September 22, the police patrolled the 
workers’ colonies and in the early morn¬ 
ing of September 23 they picked up about 
100 workers and released them only at 
4 pm. On September 24 at 1.30 pm the 
poUce came to the Simplex and Avtar 
Singh colonies and picked up some 
workers and released them after 8-10 
hours. Hiey also beat up a few of the 
workers. This pattern of arbitrary arrests. 
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section 144 of Cr PC and section 37 of; 
the Police Act have been imposed. ' • ^ 

The SP told us of a plan to arrest about V 
30 active members of the union from ' 
Avtar Singh and Co and WIE. We asked . 
him why he had not pre.<iented a list of j 
tho.se workers to which he retorted that ■ 
this had intentionally not been done since 
the union would definitely apply for an¬ 
ticipatory bail. 

According to official figures only one 
worker died but there are rumours that 
there may be more casualties since some 
persons are missing. Out of fear that they 
may be beaten some may be in hiding. We 
were told of Ishwar Sone Ihkke who has 
been missing since September 22. He has 
not yet returned to his home. The union 
has filed a petition in the High Court call¬ 
ing upon the state to furnish a list of all 
those (a) killed, (b) injured, (c) arrested, 
and (d) to be arrested. The petition was 
filed on Scptcmbci 28. 

When we brought the question of com¬ 
pensation before the district collector, 
Tanksale, be said that the issue of com¬ 
pensation could be taken up only with the 
employers. Further, compensation was 
“not a right’’ but could be considered on 
humanitarian ground and paid ex-gratia. 

K 1. Prasad, however, categorically stated 
that the victims did not deserve any 
compensation. 


fON< U.'MONS 

it appears that there is a close nexus 
between the district administration, the 
MSEB and the contractors who arc work¬ 
ing unitedly to break the union. In this 
endeavour these entities have resorted to 
ail possible illegal means at their disposal, 
the resort to police firing being just one 
of the more blatant means in their arsenal. 
The demands of the workers have been 
within the framesvork of existing laws. The 
contractors have all along flouted the 
various provisions in these laws and con¬ 
tinue to do .so even after the formation of 
the union. The SP and district collector 
described the motives of the union as 
‘political’, the former linking the union 
leadership with Naxalites. This is an alibi 
to violate the democratic rights of people 
demanding the basic right to a decent 
livelihood. The stationing of two SRP pla¬ 
toons at the .site is the result of effective 
political lobbying by the combined efforts 
of MSEB and the contractors in the state 
home ministry. Their presence at the .site 
will only exacerbate the already tense 
situation. 

The authors were a two-member team of the 
Committee for the Protection of Democratic 
Rights, Bombay. This is an abridged and revised 
version of *he CPDR report.] 
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Terrorism and Police Repression 

Bharat Dogra 

The ordinary people in the villages of Punjab, especially in 
districts like Amritsar and Gurdaspur, are threatened by both 
terrorist violence and police repression and left parties and 
groups, if they are to carry conviction with the people, have to 
work against both threats. 


ON September 26, over 5,000 people from 

various villages and ronns of Punjab 
gathered at KuJedawafan village in Ajnala 
tehsil of Amritsar district to observe the 
third death anniteraary of Baidev Singh 
Mann, a communist (CPt~ML) leader who 
had been killed by terrorists on a nearby 
road three years back, lb those used to 
reading only reports of the killings by ter¬ 
rorists and the overall terror created by them, 
it may come as a surprise that so many peo¬ 
ple can assemble at a function which is 
against terrorists and in honour of someone 
who had been killed by terronsts but for the 
organisers of this function, the rPI(ML), it 
was no surprise at alt as they have oiganis- 
ed several such gatherings in the past as a 
part of their mobilisation against terrorism 
as well as the repression of the police, the 
dubious policies of the government which 
talks of communal harmony but in fact 
moves in quite a different direction, and on 
various other social and economic issues. 

The ordinary people in the villages of 
Punjab, specially the more violence-prone 
districts like Amritsar and Gurdaspur, feel 
threatened on both sides. On the one hand, 
terrorists may force a village family to pro¬ 
vide them food, loot their belongings, beat 
up or insult some persons, or at their worst 
they may even molest women. On the other 
hand, when the police hears of this, they 
generally accuse the family of helping the 
terrorists and harass them further. Such un¬ 
fortunate families may therefore suffer from 
both sides for no fault of theirs. People 
generally voice this feeling that they are 
threatened by the terrorists and also fear 
harassment at the hands of the police 

in these conditions the activists of 
CPI(ML) feel that it is important to fight 
terrorism as welt as repression of the police 
On the one hand, they have carried out a 
mobilisation programme to counter the 
messages of communalitm, religious 
fanaticism and Khalistan. They have also 
tried, witMn their limits, to provide protec¬ 
tion to the minoity community (the Hindus) 
in Ure villages, .often at great risk to 
themselves. It is as a result of these efforts 
that in villages where they are strong a 
•Igiiificant number of the Hindus have con¬ 
tinued to stay back despite the sustained ef- 
fbrts of the terrorists to drive them away by 
tising thmu and actual acts of terror. On 


the other hand, they haw also organised 
several protest demonstrations against 
specific acts ol police repression as well as 
campaigns against the overall trend of 
harassment of innocent persons and police 
excesses. 

In Punjab generally we sec two trends of 
opinion among political parties or groups 
On the one band, there are some groups 
which condemn terrorism and work against 
It, but they do not speak against police 
repression probably because (apart from any 
practical kxigcncics) they feel that by so do¬ 
ing they will weaken the government’s fight 
against terrorism. However, what such 
reasoning ignores is that police harassment 
ot innocent persons and exce$.ses themselves 
provide new recruits of the terrorists and 
their cause. It has been seen that in areas of 
police officials known for their repression 
and cruelty, support for terrorism has in¬ 
creased instead of decreasing, while the task 
of those speaking against terrorism has 
became more and more difficult. If a 
political party or group does not oppose acts 
of totture and harassment, then the people 
turn away from this party and its ability to 
work against terrorism is also adversely af¬ 
fected at (he grassroots level. This is specialty 
so in Punjab where the Sikh peasantry 
nuises some serious grievances and misgiv¬ 
ings against the government. On the other 
hand, there are .some groups which like to 
emphasise only the repressive acts of the 
police and do not make any efforts to resist 
the terrorists and their programme in any 
real and effective way. Whatever be the 
motives or practical exigencies of these 
groups, they are clearly guilty of turning 
their backs on the most serious problems 
and dangerous trends in their areas of work. 

The CPI(ML) group to wfaiclf the late 
Baidev Singh Mann belonged hu decided 
to combine uncompromising opposition to 
terrorism with eqiud emphasis on opposi¬ 
tion to police repression. This also happens 
to be the most difficult policy as those 
ftdiowing it have to fece the combined 
onslaught of the terroriats as well of the 
police. While with ail the government pro¬ 
paganda against terrorism it nuQr be expec¬ 
ted that political activists opposing the 
terrorists in places like Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur will receive some co-operation 
from the government, or at leait that they 
will not be harassed: in fhet there have been 


Ihiee Haitaa Of ^ gnmi 

been kilietl by taworlttsl^Mur v.T7 
Mann, Jainal Si^h Vhdda aad 
S^ngh. In adtfition several other activius 
have been attacked. One of them. Haidev 
Singh Baboo, has in fact been attacked a 
number of times, in one ambi^ be recened 
1 bullet wound in his am. On another 
occasion, bis house was affrk fd 
rockets and AK-47 rifles, but firing from hh 
house he was able io driw airaiy the attackers, 
killing a dreaded terrorist in the process. 
When the R$ 50,000 award for getting rid 
of the terrorist was offered, he and the 
village sarpanch refused to accept the award 
in protest against the wrong policies of the 
government in Punjab In another incident, 
going back to the days when terrorists were 
occupying the Golden Ibrnpl^ two memben 
of a family of activists of this CPI(ML) 
group living in Harse Sheena villas were 
killed by the terrorists and thnr dead bodies 
were thrown under rubble in the Ookfen 
Ibmple. It was only after several weeks, when 
the dead bodies had been reduced to iki i efrait 


and could be recognised only by the dothes, 
that these could be uken away from the 
Golden Tbmple for the last rites by persons 
from their village. On the other hand, the 
police has subjected activists of this group, 
Gulzar Singh, Jagir Singh and Channan 
Singh, to torture and implicated them in 
false cases in recent times. 


The fact that people have been gathering 
in large numbers at functions organised by 
this group (at which open opposition to ter¬ 
rorism is voiced) in villages of the wont 
terrorism-affected districts despite the risks, 
transport uncertainties (and other such dif¬ 
ficulties) of present-day Puiyab speaks for 
itself. Further, despite being caught in there 
immediate and urgent problems the group 
has continued its work on important socio¬ 
economic issues. Sometime back it organised 
a convention on the question of rural 
indebtedness in which the issue of debt- 
redemption, specifically for the weaker sec¬ 
tions, was raised. It has also mobilised peo¬ 
ple on important educational issues relatliig 
to excessive reliance on English aad 
expensively-priced guide-books in prascat- 
day educatioa 

The bare of this group among fhm 
labour is, however, not strong. Flutlrn; k has 
not been able to devote sufficient auaatkm 
to soda! reform such against the liquor «viL 
Some terrorisu by incorporating there la 
thdr programmes, even though in a wrong 
way, have been able to attrad the support 
of women, dderiy persons as mB at uBrera 
who feet stronrt^ aboia thest hi 

Haryana, in eondWaaisanMwhatahaiiar to 
those in Pmtjabv tte Soddiat Uai^ Caatsa 
of India, another left groupv has Inmb Mi 
to secure coasfaknUc awMIlsattna of 
women, aldefly people aad edmr seateos bp 
giving anti-Uq^ aad othar soaM ndtam 
eftbrtt an impartant place ta ks pngnauna 
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Tht Salzburg Seminar devoted one of its sessions to tile 
developments in the tJISSR, The seminar brought to^ho' various 
specialists in the fldd of Soviet studies and east-west relations. A 
report on the proceedings.^ 


ALTHOUGH Mikhail Oorbachev’s 
‘perestroika’ of Soviet foieisii policy is 
rapidly improving the hiternationai 
climate, perestroika on the domestic front 
is experiencing an extremely il^ficuit time. 
Hxtple an becoming increadn^ i 4 >prehen- 
sive about the possible outcome of the 
reforms since it is already clear that they 
will have profound implications both for 
the USSR and for the rest of the world. 
This year, the Salzburg Seminar (Austria) 
devoted one of its sessions to the 
developments in the USSR. The seminar 
had brought together various specialists 
in the Field of Soviet studies and east-west 
relations including top ranking officials, 
scholars and media persons. 

Revolution and Ideoijogy 

John Edwin Mroz, commenting on 
whether perestroika is a revolution, 
asserted that the situation in the USSR 
should be categorised as revolutionary, 
but at the same time, expressed reserva¬ 
tions regarding the outcome of this revolu¬ 
tion. According to Mroz, one of the key 
external changes which have presented 
both challenges and opportunities to 
Gorbachev is the structural change in the 
global situation, including the relative 
decline of the superpowers vu-a-vir other 
power centres and changes in the 
dynamics of existing alliances, reduced 
importance of military power and grow¬ 
ing significance of economic power. 
Simuhaneoudy, there have been immease- 
ly important internal forces motivating 
revolutionary change These forces have 
emerged as a result of the overall 
economic systemic crisis, which necessi¬ 
tates the thorough overhaul of the 
Stalinist economic system. 

In a socialist state ideology has always 
been a very strong force in the hands of 
the ruling Hite. So, naturally at this mo* 
ment of upheaval the ideological baude 
has assumed a very intense form. Tlw 
debate ovtr ideolom wemding to Mroz 
fil the l^t over what is an 

aopqptatm fhunaiiork of choice The 
ehiitged ddiafe' thieiffoR; becomes the 
dentral foundation fen' revolutkm promi¬ 
sing a breath of liesh air in the UKR. 
'According to lUajeiech Bienkowski of 
Rsland, a fundamental duuige in the bade 


socialist ideology is a prerequisite for the 
successful transformation of the east 
European societies bom centrally planned 
economies to market oriented economies. 
Elizabeth lhague rais^ the question of 
wlwther an explidtly defined ideology for 
development was a necessary requirement. 
The question, however, remained 
unanswered. 

Mroz opined that Gorbachev does have 
a strategy for the revolution, but has very 
little time in which to implement it and 
to develop the necessary base of support. 
As the economy declines, the perils of 
perestroika increase. He cautioned that 
perestroika now faces growing challenges 
on many fronts, some of which could 
grow serious enoii^h to spell the end for 
Gorbachev. 

Economics of Perestroika 

Besides the general discussions, the 
seminar also discussed in detail certain 
problems of Soviet economy, security, 
foreign policy and international implica¬ 
tions of perestroika. This author was a 
member of the group that discussed the 
problems of Soviet economy. The discus¬ 
sions of this group were chaired by John 
Hardt and Oleg B^omolov. Hardt opined 
that since economic and social costs of the 
Soviet reform will outweigh benefits in the 
short term, the timing and inter-relation¬ 
ships of the various elements and the 
question of trade-offs have become 
crucial. So far, Gorbachev succeeded in 
weaving a coutk between the most radical 
reformers and conservative V>ld believers’ 
by purging many opponents of perestroika 
from positions of power and using the 
benefits of political liberalisation to com¬ 
pensate for the economic and social costs 
of reform. At each step, Soviet leaders 
must take calculated risks and make short- 
term adjustmenu withtwf veiering from 
the intended long-tom of nfom. 
In doing so, deciskMs must be made 
regarding the fotlowbig questions. Should 
the Soviet authorities continue to push fbr 
quality over quantity even when stores are 
empty? How should they deal with the un¬ 
employed? How will the Soviet economy 
pre^de an adeipde supply of goods to 
consumers during this initial phase if 
western credit is limited and Soviet pro- 


is vHH for this transformation. Ironkiiii^l 
the USSR must now learn how to phmrf 
Substantiating John Hardt’s amdytl^] 
Oleg Bogomolov acknowledged that tlm% 
Soviet leadership’s expectati^ for th^v 
development of a modernise^ competi-1 
tive economy have not come about as yett^' 
He said that the alternative model to the"« 
Stalinist one still does not enjoy a coh-:^ 
sensus of opinion. Hardt described this 
situation as “an identity problem’ for., 
socialism. Interestingly ^gomolov tried 
to lay the theoretical foundation for what 
had been stated by the popular Soviet 
writer and Communist Fatty member 
Chengiz Aitmatov in the Soviet parlia¬ 
ment. He had declared that some west 
European countries and Canada are the 
real socialist countries and Switzerland, 
should be the model country for socialism - 
although these countries may not caU 
themselves as socialist. Bogomolov said j 
that the Soviet interpretation of ‘renewaT ■ 
erases many demarcation lines between ' , 
the socialism and the capiudism. A search I 
for new options and directions for : 
socialism is underway Pointing to the 
similarities of post-industrial western ■ 
societies with the concept of ‘modem 
socialism’, Bogomolov supported the 
theory of convergence. According to him . 
the ideas of freedom, democracy and 
social justice must remain the most im- 
portant human values. 

In the face of the continuously 
deteriorating economic situation, 
Bogomolov identified the problems of in¬ 
flation and crime (related to shortages) as 
the two main problems to tackle This 
author pointed out that the problem of . ' 
increasing crime related to shortages can- • 
not be taken as an' immediate problem ‘ - 
since shortages are a product of the very 
basic economic principles of the system. ; 
So, without changing the system fun- ' 
damentally, without shifting from ‘soft ' 
budget’ to ‘hard budget’ shortages can¬ 
not be eliminated and this type of 
transformation is the long-term task of < 
perestroika. . .. 

The group of economists disc'j.ssed and 
prepared an action programme. This ac¬ 
tion programme consists primarily of six 
points: First, Gorbachev must now try to 
shift from directive planning to indicative 
or guidance planning and the 13th plan 
could be the beginning. Second, a com- 
prebeasive programme for acederated 
renovation of capital plant apd iid'rastruc- 
ture has to be undertaken very soon. Im¬ 
plicit in this, is a change in the current 
measurement of value—ftom quantity 
only to a market determined quality- 
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MODERN 

WOOLLENS 


Integrating 
for intense growth. 


Modem Woollens exudes comfon and warm assurance, Since inception m 1974-75.cjijr 
turnover has increased from Rs. 14 lars to Rs. 25 crores and oui gross profit from 
Rs 2 lacs to Rs, 232 lacs Ttiere's a feeling of rosy confidence too ^ for. by 1991-92. we 
expect to spin a turnover of Rs. 65 crores and a gross profit of Rs. 8.5 crores. 
Moving fast forward through backward integration and value-added diversification — 
that's our future plan. Already the largest producer of woollen carpet yam. we re ail set to 
launch a Rs 30 crore project for the processing of wool and manufacture of woollen tops 
with technical assistance from 
Petrie a McNaught LW„ U.K. 

and for doubling the capaaty for manufactunng worsted blended yam. from 2400 to 
4800 spindles, exclusively for export,ln technical coll^ioration with 

ScMId Ltd, Switwtand 

for which a MOD has been signed. 

'fes. Modem Woollens believes in expansion, diversififation. integration, Above all. in 
profitable growth. 




Public Issue Opens on 
23rd October 1989 
Rights issue Opens on 
7th October, 1989 
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bid^ag-iniikutry •and none 
of the new bivntinaitt should be directed 
for wavtms pioductioti. Third, Gorbadtev 
must 8^-cm with the programme of 
agricaltural and service industry improve¬ 
ment. Tlw revolutionary change of agri- 
Aihural poKcy (decoUectivisation) is un¬ 
precedented and impressive but clearly in¬ 
adequate in implementation. Agricultural 
pofi^ should have two majm focal points; 

(1) making the family farm viable, and 

(2) improving the infrastructure to 
elfaninate unnecessary losses from Held to 
the table. (The legacy of the Brezhnev 
period was a third world agricultural in¬ 
frastructure.) Now military builders could 
be building silos for grain rather than 
missiles. A major co-ordinated construc¬ 
tion programme with shifts of military 
transport to bring the crops to the market 
would be in order. Along with the en¬ 
couragement of family farms, the service 
sector requires an immediate boost which 
is crucial for a modernising economy. Co- 


national economy. But it d:fotdd not be 
very rapid, in order to prevent economic 
disaster. Preference to internationally 
competitive activities in the future should 
-assume priority. The last point relates to 
the modernisation of the Soviet economy, 
or, in other words, transfer of the 
economy from the ‘intervening hand’ of 
the state to the ‘invisible hand’ of the 
market. Moves such as postponement of 
consumer price reform to an indefinite 
date and recurrent assurances thm citizens 
income will not fsdl arc politically 
understandable but economically risky. 
Developing and implementing a com¬ 
prehensive plan for monetising the Soviet 
economy is long overdue. If eiit«rprises are 
to have the umbilical cord of state orders 
and state budget $ub.sidies cut, then the 
enterprises must be able to rely on and be 
judged by reliable market indicators. This 
is at the centre of successful reform. 
Therefore, definite steps towards this goal 
must be concluded now in order to take 


salitisii^ and other oigans). Thooeto ll^ 
two systems are criticising each othcrr4l^^ 
so far maintaining their positions. 
sent, the relationship between the pairi^;; 
mept (chamber of deputies) and the 
trai Committee of the Communist 
is very ambiguous. The future outcome 
this contradictory relationship dependlj; 
upon the composition of the two bocUes; 

According to Ihtu, the parliament il(.' 
broadly made up of three groups. 
third of the deputies are ‘conservatives* 
and dhe-third are ‘reformists’ out of' 
which about ISO are radical reformers; 
Tatu described the remaining one-third as 
‘legitimists’, who obey orders from the top,, 
whatever those orders are. With the help 
of the ‘legitimists’, the party can get any 
resolution it wants endorsed in the parlia¬ 
ment. The resistance to reform is verys 
strong in the central committee of th^ 
party, because the present central comn#- . 
tee was elected in 1986, before the real ad-. 
vent of ‘new thinking’, and, as a result, 


operatives have been identified as a major 
vehicle for providing many more services 
without an undue strain on manpower 
reserves. This author pointed out certain 
problems in this sphere. The service sec¬ 
tor is one of the most neglected sectors 
in the Soviet economy where demand for 
the most simple services is very high. Since 
high initial investment is not required for 
such services and there is a ‘hypeidemand’ 
for such services, co-operatives are now 
making extremely high profits. As a result, 
there is a growing public resentment 
against the co-operatives which uhimately, 
may slow down the growth of the co¬ 
operatives. Therefore, at present it might 
be rational to give more incentives to pro¬ 
ductive co-opcratives which will ensure the 
supply of more necessary quality good.s 
to the economy. Fburth, the Soviet Union 
needs an organised and planned national 
conversion programme. This will be more 
complei than the popular conc^ion (in 
the east and west) because putting the 
military on a diet vrill not necessarily lead 
to a fattening of the Soviet citizens or 
speeding modernisation of obsolete plant 
and equipment. Pressures to reduce 
military allocations must be correlated 
with new strategies, changing planning re¬ 
quirements of the military and specific 
new civilian construction plans and an in¬ 
tegrated national conversion programme 
Reports of production of plumbing equip¬ 
ment in military jplimts suggest an <td koc 
ut^phnined proems of tmnrition. One 
American p^eipant rightly mentioned 
that tramfonauBhn of a gun makingfac- 
tory to toy^un producing foctory b a pine 
-wastage. The main task is to incorporate 


giant steps towards domestic convertibility 
or effective money measures of pci^or- 
mance. rhe.se steps are; 

(1) Lsiahtishnicni of an authority to control 
monetar) policy 

(2) MoviiiK resolutely to eliminate the 
monetaiy iwcihang and budget deficits 

(3) Meginning comprehensive wholesale price 
reform lo correct relative prices. (Global 
market pi icing may be helpful as well as 
physical mca.sures to evaluate conservation 
of scarce resources such as energy. Care 
should be taken to include environmental 
values will! the other surrogates for the 
market I 

(4) Aiinnuiicing the plans for consumer price 
reform, discussing its rationale extensively, 
responding to citizens sensitivity, and 
cushioning impact with a vias- to equity and 
need. 

Some participants pointed to the im¬ 
portance of introduction of a capital 
market for the effective monetisation of 
the Soviet economy, 

Andropov vs Gorbachev 

For the successful implementation of a 
bold revolutionary domestic reform pro¬ 
gramme, one of the basic requirements is 
the stability of the leadership. Michael 
Ihtu of Le Monde in hb ansdysis threw 
light on the current struggle in the Soviet 
leadership. He asserted that it is too early 
to predict the irreversibilhy of perestroika. 
The Soviet Union, accoiding to Iktu is in 
a period of transitiem which has not ac- 
compibhed a revolution u yet because 
power has not yet changed hmids. There 
are now in the USSR two political systems 
in co-existence within one state; 
Democratic system (i glasnost com- 


not representative of the current political . 
climate. Both in the central committee and 
in its highest body, the pohtburo, now a 
crisis prevaib. The composition of the.; 
politburo is out of date, ei^ of the twdve „ 
members having been appointed prior to 
‘new thinking’ (prior to iSKB6) and very few . 
being Gorbachev supporters (Yakovlev 
and Shevarnadze). Instead there is a dear 
Andropov representation. Andropov-.' 
favour^ economic reforms and improv-.. 
ed management, but not the nutiorV 
political reforms promoted by Gorbadiev. ' 
There is, then, a dear politburo division 'r 
over the ‘Andropov’ and Gorbachev posi¬ 
tions. Gorbadiev has been able to do what 
he wants, despite thb division, prindpai- 
!y because of the Stalinist heritage which' - 
vested enormous power in the general, 
secretary. ; 

In this ambiguous situation is Gor¬ 
bachev now safe from a 1964-type coup- 
dWar which ousted Khrushd^. Althouf^ . 
it is now more difricult than then, never¬ 
theless Iktu suggested that it is still posri- 
ble. Those who might want to get rid of. 
Gorbachev would have to coiwene large - 
numbers in the parliamem. Given 
composition in the politburo and in the;' 
central committee and the majority of the ' 
‘legitimists’ and ‘conservatives’ in the. 
parliament, it could be done. 

There b therefore, no inevmibility of^ 
perestroika, although there will be nO;'' 
return to the Stalin or Brezhnev period;. 
But there could be a turning back tnm^ 
Gorbachev’s progressiveness to a skywer. 
type of reform, featuring economic, 
reforms while limiting political liben&(% 
tion and restoring party unky. This wotd^ 
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>ijWh or without Gorbachev. According to 
^.•^lifSchad ttoi, sofne set*back for poestroila 
b within the logic oftbedtuation. If there 
b $ se-thack, he asserts, things might get 
a littk better before getting worse again. 
With Gorbachev, things will probably still 
be worse before getting better. Bogomolov 
pointed out to M Thtu tbat his analysis did 
not take into account the mood of the 
public. According to him, public opinion 
is getting radicalised very fast and that 
might be the guarantee against a conser- 
, vative take-over. 

Revolution in Foreign Policy 

The seminar paid special attention to 
the new changes in Soviet foreign policy. 
The discussion was initiated by Robert 
L^vold. He pointed out that there is now 
' virtually no area where fundamental con¬ 
cepts are not in turmoil. The new concep- 
tuid content can be located at three levels; 

(I) Basic concept of national security is now 
a far more diffuse idea, as much political 
and txonomic as military. The Soviet Union 
is changing its view of the lelationship bet¬ 
ween national security and mutual securi¬ 
ty and consequently, there is a broad change 
in conceptions of threat, of Europe’s role, 
of defence sufficiency, etc. 

' (2) There is also a changed belief in what is 
the key dynamic of international relations. 
Interdependence has now displaced the pre¬ 
eminence of the basic struggle between 
systems, and Gorbachev has become a new 
champion of multilateralism. Also thrown 
into question are the notions of socialist in¬ 
ternationalism, mlations with the third 
world and the relationship of socialist, 
economies to the international economic 
order. 

(3) Even deeper fundamental as-sumptions arc 
being re-examined, such as the way the 
USSR understands capitalism, imperialism 
and revolution. There is no ideological con¬ 
cept not being questioned and reassessed: 
the general crisis of capitalism, the world 
revolutionary process, national liberation 
struggle, and the ‘socialist path’ in the third 
. world. 

Besides the domestic compulsions, one 
of the main reasons for this new thinking 
in Soviet foreign policy is the failure of 
the past international policy. The new 
international climate no longer permits 
. actions that were formerly permissible to 
both the United States and the USSR. 
Legvold believes that perestroika presents 
an enormous opportunity for the outside 
. world and that the international corn¬ 
et .munlty is moving into a period in which 
. it is possible to transform the east-uwst 
^ relationship to one less central to inter¬ 
national affairs, less zero-sum, less 
V militarised, safer and more positive Bjt 
. this to happo), the west and the key cottn- 
•' tries in the third world must be willing to 
take the gamble, to do more than just ‘test 
- ; Gorbachev*, or ‘wait and seef. These coun- 
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ialilttbtotitml eitheif ft con^ifating on aspects >wch airtne .. . „ . , , 

imgmproceeQ o^niing danger of pioHferation of reaching IrtplteatkmiibriN^ 

weapons systems, inclusion of the socialist for the eastmEorpptifeitaened that 
countries into the iotematioaaJectmoinic the west will detapdne the fhtine of 
organisations,rtcOneofihethieclndian ItoJand since the western asAiance is very 
participants, P Pullaraa pointed out that important for Poland. Ha cautkMed that 


the present changes might pose a danger 
for the developing countries. In the 90s 
the third world countries will get less 
grants and credit on favourable terms 
from the international finaflcial institu¬ 
tions because of the inflow of hinds to the 
Soviet Union and to other east European 
countries. Pullarao also expressed his con¬ 
cern that the world will witness more and 
more proliCnation of arms in the third 
world. Indeed, there is a possibility-of 
more flourishing arms trade with the 
developing countries. Alexei Arbatov on 
being asked whether he agrees with the 
view that since Soviet Union badly needs 
hard currency full-scale open arms trade 
could be an easy way out for the leader¬ 
ship. agreed that this alternative is gain¬ 
ing support among certain circles in the 
Soviet Union. He categorically declared 
that this alternative is totally immoral and 
cannot be justified by any economic 
reasons. 

Future of Europe 

The seminar also discussed the chang¬ 
ing relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the eastern Europe and the new func¬ 
tion of alliances and the future of Euro¬ 
pean co-operetion. Januez Symonides 
believes that the ideas of the past, such 
as, the Brezhnev Doctrine, the prec^cnce 
of the socialist intonationalism over the 
international law in relations between 
these countries, and the existence of a cer¬ 
tain invincible socialist model are now 
changing fundamentally. Symonides dis- 


jf the Solidarity fails, the west will be 
discredited by its unwiffiogiieu to help. He 
urged that despite the cunent unomain- 
ty. the west should help Poland through¬ 
out the critical twelve to sixteen months 
ahead. Speaking on how the west riiouU 
change in response to perestroika in the 
east, Karsten Voigt warned thru the west 
should avoid mobilising contradictions 
within eastern Europe, such as the con¬ 
flict between Romania and Hungary or 
aggravating the ethnic sentiments in the 
eastern Europe or separatist sentiment 
within the USSR. He thinks that the 
challenge now is to foster change under 
conditions of stability. Regarding the 
German question, Voigt said that the 
longer the GDR maintains its current 
slow-reform policy, the more likely that 
pressure for unifleation will come from 
the East German side. 

On the question of the future of the 
alliances, Voigt opined that the time is not 
ripe for dissolving alliances, but it if the 
right time to change their functions. With 
the declining urgency of defending against 
military threats from the opposing bloc, 
the alliances can serve more as the plat¬ 
form for east-west dialogue in the 
foreseeable future; Dismantling the blocs 
without replacing them with a transform¬ 
ed joint European order of common 
security, however, would nor lead to 
greater security. Going back to pre¬ 
war coalitions and conflicts also is 
certainly not the answer. The alliances 
must be replaced by a new all-European 
peace order. 


MADRAS INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

79, Second AAain Road, Gandhinagar 
Adyar, Madras 600 OSIO 

MDS is looldns for a senior social sc^ntist with knowledse and experience 
of evaluation of development programs (especiatiy educational programs) 
to head a unit for evaluation of Adult Education Program in the state of Tunit 
Nadu. The unit is sponsored by the Ministry of Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment, Government of India. Fluency in Thmil is an essentM requirement for 
this post. The selected person will work under the overall supervision of the 
Institute's Oiroctor. The appointment will be on contract initially for a period 
of 2 years and wilt carry a consolidated salary depending on qualifi^lons 
and experience upto Rs. 7,000/- per month. Those interested CinclucHos 
superannuated persons with the prescribed qualificatksns) may kindly send 
in their application fo the Director of the AAIDS by the 15th NcMcmber, 1989. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


^Literacy ABssions: Receding Horizons 

1 Ramabrahmain 

In the International Literacy Year India may have the dubious 
distinction of claiming roughly half of the world’s illiterates. 
Despite the setting up of the National Literacy Mission it may not 
be possible to avoid this distinction given the severe resource 
crunch. 

TWO signiHcant developments at the in* a solvent to the problems faced in this 
ternational and national levels in 1988 regard [see Rajni Kothari The Problem' 
spell the imparting of a new impetus to Seminar, February 1989}. 
adult education. The First was the visit of While the first development concerns 
Helmut Becker, former director of the the Indian literacy campaigns only tangen- 
Max Planck Institute for educational tially the second one promises to energise 
research in Berlin and Jurgen Zimmer of it through the use of technological means 
International Community Education on an unprecedented scale. The constitu- 
Association (ICEA) to China, Hong Kong tion of NLM should enable India to par- 
and Korea at the invitation of various in- ticipate in the programmes marking the 
stitutions and their participation in the international literacy year, 1990 which was 
conference entitled, ‘Culture, Tradition evidenced by the address of Sam Pitroda, 
and Contemporary Education: IVdagogy, adviser to the prime minister on tech- 
Curriculum and Polic-y’ in October 1988 nology missions, at a news conference on 

in Hong Kong followed by two seminars March I organised as a media pre-launch 

on ‘Modern Education and Cultural of the international literacy year 1990. 


collection of data on every aspect ot ', 
literacy needed to identify the areas where.; 
the previous programmes had fumbled^ 
was done There should be a co-ordination, .: 
of the *actidn plans’ of the ITFL, esta? 
blished in 1987, to cover 1,00,000 non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs) with 
those of NLM as stated earlier. 

There has been no dearth of analyses 
of the failure of the adult education 
schemes to fulfil the targets set for them 
although the questions raised by them 
seem rhetorical rather than illuminating. 
Such analyses have brought out several 
possible causes for the non-fulfilment of 
goals such as the malfunctioning or 
dysfunctioning of adult education centres 
set up by both government and voluntary 
agencies, high drop out rates concerning 
those enrolled in them, non-existence of 
post-literacy or continuing education ar¬ 
rangements, lukewarm support by state 
governments or panchayat raj institutions, 
the employment of untrained functiona¬ 
ries, non-use of scientifically prepared 
teaching materials and the absence or 
mismanagement of the infrastructural 


Values' and ‘Problems of Community 
Education in Third World Countries' res¬ 
pectively, which discussed among other 
things the prospects for the establishment 
of an international education commission, 
for which as the ICEA lacked the neces¬ 
sary international reputation and the re¬ 
quisite financial and organisational resour¬ 
ces to lend support to it, the UNESCO- 
connected international institute for 
educational i^anning in Paris was thought 
of as a possible sponsor. 

The second was the inauguration of 
National Literacy Mission (NLM) which 
called attention to not merely the deter¬ 
mination of the goveriiment to step up its 
effort to promote adult education in the 
country but also to its admission that 
earlier efforts had not measured up to its 
expectations, to say the l»st. The enor¬ 
mous authority and high vbibility which 
the NLM spells suggest the gove^ment’s 
recognition of the need for evolving a new 
instrumentality for the implementation of 
its adult education schemes and program¬ 
mes as also for ending the hiatus between 
policy and performance accounting for 
the non-attainment of the targets set up 
in the past in this regard. The launching 
of NLM implies an attempt to impart 
technologiGal momentum to the imple¬ 
mentation of various schemes of adult 
eilucation. It is, perhaps, too eariy or even 
ten hihe, as some critics would have it— 
to ques^n whether tin input of (echno- 
Idgy cnuhLor would be a^ to.servp as 


Pitroda's plea to make adult education 
campaign a mass movement with neces¬ 
sary media support to the activities of In¬ 
ternational Task Force on Literacy (ITFL), 
India Office, as also that of LaUta Ram- 
das, convenor, ITFL, for bolstering the 
network of agencies engaged in adult 
education programmes should help release 
a new initiative calculated to enlist inter¬ 
national and national organisations in 
stepping up the national adult education 
programme for which the necessary spade 
work such as the preparation of the 
district level documents on literacy and 

Tabi.e I: Number of A 


Tabi f. 2: NAEP Takcets 

Un miUmns) 


Year 

Annual 

Cumulative 

1978-79 

1.5 

t.S 

1979-80 

4.5 

6.0 

'980-81 

9.0 

15.0 

1981-82 

18.0 

33.0 

1982-83 

32.0 

65.0 

1983-84 

35.0 

100.0 


Source: Government of India, Ministry of 
Education, NAEP: An Outline, 
pp 18-19. 


EoufATiON Centres 



1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86’ 

1986-87' 

1 RFLP 

28,996 

37,643 

48,369 

63,602 

99474 

93,956 

1,53,900 

1,31,190 

2 SAEP 

19,644 

38,178 

37.352 

59,840 

59fi\5 

59,102 


1,07.254 

3 VA 

19,029 

11,293 

339 

822 

5,873 

7,806 

7,845 

11,140 

4 NYK 

7,129 

1,514 

4.884 

1,519 

sn 

399 



5 UNIV 









and 









CLG 

3,684 

2.340 

585 

899 

644 

5,473 

23,721 

— 

6 Others 

3,049 

542 

516 

1,662 

3,087 

2,075 



Iblal 

81,531 

91,510 

92,045 

1,28,344 

1,68,720 

1,68,811 

1,85,466 

2,49,584 


Notes: RFLP: Rural Functional Literacy Project (Completely funded by the Central Govern- 
ment); SAEP: State Adult Education Programme: VA: Votuiuary Agencies: NYK: Nehru 
Yiividc Kendras: UNIV and CLG; UiUversities and Colleges: Others: Include program¬ 
mes under Integrated Child Development Schemes. 

* These figures were arrived at on the basis that under each sanctioned project 300 Adute 
Education Centres were set up as in the past for which no official dau as regards actual 
centres estabUshed «w,at^lable. 

SburecK poveriunent of India, Minbtry of Education, Annual Keports, 1979-80 to 1983-84 
and 1985-86 to 1986-87 and State Profiles of Literacy Len/eb 1984-85. 


not to speak of the non- 
iieneration of an Environment* conducive 
the motivation of prospective and 
enroUed learners and non-exploitation of 
the potential of mass media in the learn¬ 
ing process. Rirther, the efforts made to 
carry out the objectives of adult educa¬ 
tion prograiiunes have been inhibited by 
the mis-reporting of the monitoring 
system and the questioning of their 
..suability (see Harsh Sethi. 'Literacy 
Drives’, Seminar, February 1989]. 


Reaustic Appraisal 

y Given the implementation of national 
Mhilt education programme the status and 
the wherewithal of a national technerfogy 
josUsion with a budget of Rs 550 crore to 
.iw utilised before 1990, one wonders 
whether the spedfied objectives of impar¬ 
ting functional literacy to 30 million peo¬ 
ple by 1990 and another 50 million by 
1995 will be fuirdled, since such projec- - 
tions have to be evaluated in terms of past 
oiperience and realistic appraisal of the 
eapatnlities of the agencies involved in the 
enterprise. Whatever the declared objec¬ 
tives or intentions, scepticism as regards 
their achievement or fulfilment seems 
justified because of the official admission 
;!.by the newly constituted National Literacy 
'.Mission Authority (NLMA) at its very 
•first meeting that resources of such 
magnitude as were required for the fulfil¬ 
ment of targets would not be available^ 
evedally since as against the projected 
outlay of Rs 137.50 crore (both central 
and state) in 1987-88 and Rs 182 crore in 
1988, the NLM authorities were provided 
with only Rs 113.47 crore and Rs 117,12 
.crore respectively. This made it all the 
. more doubtful whether there would be 
any appreciable improvement ‘ in this 
legard during 1989-90 [The Hindu, 
April 8,1988]. Further, the fact that only 
Rs 12 crore in 1987-88 end only Rs 10 
crore during 1988-89 were nuule available 
for the estoblishment of 60,000 Jana 
Shikshan Nilayams (JSNs) one each for 
a cluster of four to five villages covering 
- a population of about 5,000, to improve 
r leaniers* literal and numerical skills and 
to serve as infonrution centres for various' 
developmental programmes like IRDP, 
NREP, RLEOP, etc, by 1989-90 for which 
Rs 84 crore would be needed means that 
there would be fewer JSNs to be set up 
for tte integration of the progtamtnmof 
i basic literacy with those of post-litoracy 
paad continuing education. Fiirthomoie^ 
f the fact that sanction was given for the 
^y.setting up of only 10,000 JSNs in 1987-88 
Khad just 3,000ui 1988^ confirms the im- 
V. pres^n that the target of 60,000 centres 
^' Stipulated in this regard will not be reach- 
y ed [The Hindu. July 31. 1988]. 

. V, ‘ 


Again, at is well known, the National 
Adult Education Programme (NAEP) 
launched by Janata government on Oc¬ 
tober 2, 1978 covered witMn the specified 
period (1978-1983) only a fraction of the 
targeted, viz, 100 million illiterates. As the 
urget group of NLM does not differ from 
that of the NAEP, any improvement on 
the performance of the NAEP is possible 
only through the adoption of such strate¬ 
gies as are calculated not only to correct 
the inadequacies of the NAEP brought 
out by the review of AEP by seven social 
science research institutions during the 
period 1978-85, but also to use innovative 
mediodologies, improved learning materials 
such as those related to ‘techno- 
pedagogic* inputs and mrasures for 
motivation of learners and teachers, effi¬ 
cient management and monitoring, mass 
mobilisation and people's involvement 
listed under the ‘key issues for the success 
of NLM ’ in the government’s National 
Literacy Mission document. 

Further, the NLM should keep in view 
the various moves made fnnn time to time 
including formulation of national policies 
on education to expand national literacy 
programmes. A review of such efforts 
would show changing perspectives on not 
only the objectives of such programmes 
but also the modes of implementing them 
as reflected on the one hand in the 
changes in their nomenclature and on the 
other in the varying plan allocations [see, 
J P Naik, National Education Policy, 
1947-78, Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, 1979]. Thus aduh education 


cametbbe^ighi^assoaaieaueafion ! 
in the .1950s as part of Community 
Development Progrtunnu; formers’ Func¬ 
tional Literacy Programme in 1960s, Na¬ 
tional Aduh Education Programme to 
cover all categories of people under the 
age-group of 15-35 in 1970s and as Na¬ 
tional Literacy Mission in 1988 providing 
for the widest possible use of technology 
in the implementation of literacy schemes. 

As for the plan allocations, the provi¬ 
sion of 50 million rupees under the first 
fivie-year plan, 40 million under the second 
Pplan, 20 million under third Plan, 59 
million under fourth Plan, 326 million 
under Ofth Plan and 1200 million under 
the sixth Plan shows the undulating curve 
of the importance accorded to adult edu¬ 
cation in developmental planning which, 
in part, accounts for the rendering of the 
problem of mass illiteracy virtually intrac¬ 
table [Report of the Review Committee on 
National Adult Education Programme 
1982]. Further, V K R V Rao’s proposal 
in the 1960s for an allocation of Rs 690 
million to the organisation of a massive 
programme of adult education as part of 
the centrally-sponsored sector which the 
National Policy on Education, 1968 
(NPE) agreed to expand was undermined 
by the unwillingness of the states to share 
the burden in this regard. 

The suggestion of NPE-68 as regards 
the organisation of two specific program¬ 
mes—one involving the public sector and 
other involving commercial and industrial 
undertakings to make all their emplt^ees 
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ETHNICITY AND NATION-BUILDING IN SOUTH ASIA 

URMIIA PHADNIS 

The phenomenon of ethnicity is an intrinsic component of the socio-political reality 
of multi-ethnic states in South Asia as it is m most countries of the world The major 
objeaive of this study is to provide a corrparative appraisal of the dynamics of ethnic 
identities and movements in the South Asian region comprising India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan and the AAaldiVes. 

Prof Phadnis describes the manner m which ethnic groups are formed and are politicised 
and explains the challenges these processes pose to nation-building. She examines 
the diverse impulses which reinforce ethnic specificities in multi-ethnic societies and 
the adequacy of institutional arrangements to cope with the pulls and pressures of 
inter-ethnic competition for a stake in the system. 
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mao-iitency dasse$ on a laise scale under 
the NMional Service Scheme (NSS) did 
not make any headway either because of 
the non^pursuance of the first programme 
^ due to the inadequate attention paid 
to the second. However, it did not suffer 
toul n^iect because of the Cram 
aiikduui MotUm in Maharashtra and the 
developaient of programmes of adult and 
continuing education in a number of 
univerdtim which showed that the situa¬ 
tion as regards adult education did not 
change materially during the period 
19^4977 —despite the formulation of the 
National Policy on Education, 1968—i e, 
till the starting of National Adult Educa¬ 
tion Programme (NAEP) in 1978, with a 
massive allocation of Rs 200 crote amoun¬ 
ting to over 10 per cent of the revised plan 
on education, based presumably on the 
findings of the study tours of members of 
such voluntary organisations as Kishore 
Bharati in ^^dhya Pradesh, SWRC, 
Tilonia, K R Education 'Bust, Bdtar, Seva 
Mandir of Rajasthan, who were nominated 
as delegates and sent to Vietnam, Guinea, 
Bissau, China and Cuba [see Sethi in 
Seminar]. 

VocAnoNAL Training 

Significant^; hi 1965 the UNESCO and 
the UNDP inaugurated the experimental 
World Litersuy Programme which aimed 
at increasing the productivity of rural 
population by combining Ihenicy instruc¬ 
tion with voMtlonal training which inci¬ 
dental^ provided education^ support to 
the Green Revolution.' However, in the 
absence of radical land reforms, it gave 
rise to social discontent consequent upon 
the inoorpwation of the rural people in 
a new production system beneficial mainly 
to elites in third world countries and 
muitlnatiORBl corporations. It may be 
thus seen that the eBlovts made by inter¬ 
national and national agencies to solve 
problem of mass illiteracy have not suc¬ 
ceeded to an appreciable extent nor have 
they lesuhed in improving the socio¬ 
economic conditions of masses. A possi- 
Ue solution is sun^^l by the pedagogy 
of Paulo PniR wbok regarding it as a 
structural rather than merdy a socio¬ 
economic proUem^ut forward an educa¬ 
tional methodology calculated to break 
the ^cuhure of silent that has condition¬ 
ed the pcasam'S consciousness, giving rise 
to a Idiid of fatalism that bound him to 
Us wrcldied conditions, apart ftom unc¬ 
rating what Fromm railed necrophilic 
behaMwa dastenetive of tfaek lifo* 

Aithough Freire^s assertion that the 
of the 3R*s is intended to 
luhaarve thegoilnf homanitatioH as also 
that of oonsdentisation, ha insistence on 


the term, viz, reflection and action, should 
prove helpful in making literacy cam- 
(Migns relevant to the people's life situa¬ 
tions, vocational and otherwise. In other 
words, Fieire’s view of learning language 
that it should not be a process of memo¬ 
rising and repeating words and phrases 
but one of reflecting critically on the in¬ 
strumentalities of teadiiig, writing, thereby 
appreciating the profound significance of 
language offers a perspective that should 
be made use of in the preparation of learn¬ 
ing materials and organisation of literacy 
programmes. Though such a use of Fremfs 
concepts is valuable it should be noted 
that it could lead to a piquant situation 
like the one created by a confrontation 
between a voluntary organisation like the 
Cross and block level administration in 
Bhongir (Andhra Pradesh) through the 
former's exposure of the latter’s malprac¬ 
tices with regard to the distnbution of fer¬ 
tilisers and other agricultural inputs 
resulting in the oppression of the local 
populace.' 

As the setting up of NLM involves new 
"techno-pedagugic” inputs to be initially 
introduce in selected 40 technology 
demonstration districts on an experimen¬ 
tal basis for which the technical resource 
support is to be provided by the national 
institute for adult education at the union 
level and at the state level by the state 
resources centres in most of the states, it 
is hoped that the use of electronic media 
aids would render the teaching of literaqy 
more effective than ever before As 
reported at a seminar on Visual Seman¬ 
tics at the Indian Institute of Ibchnology, 
Bombay in 1987, it would call for the 
utilisation of the services of technical 
communications engineers, media experts, 
educational technologists as envisaged 
under the NLM and the development of 
innovative teaching methodologies based 
on the audio-visual projection of the 
alphabets in such a way as to help the 
learner find the place of each of them in 
the words made up of them so as to make 
out the connection between the signifier 
and the signified, not to speak of the im¬ 
aginative preparation of learning 
materials. In implementing the adult 
education programme the NLM should 
not fight aiv of using non-conventional 
mediums like Jathoj, kathas. puppetry, 
theatre and cinema whidi were employ^ 
in the dialogicai approach to learning 
whidi had been tried out by Ihgorc; David 
Hosburrough, the IPTA movement in 
1940s and 19S0s, Kishore Bharati, Sister 
Oladk IFSouza and others. 

Hie NLM proposes to involve a large 
number of voluntat; agencies (stiiose 
numberisexp^tiedtotiea 1,000by 1990) 
and the universities/colieges through the 
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miss p^ei^ttiBnte for hniddoiial Stenugr' 
besides g^wnraent agencies. Ihbte I sets 
forth data concerning adult education 
centres which show a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of cratres during the 
years 1979-80 to 1980-81, a margmal in¬ 
crease m I98i-82 occasioned by the ap¬ 
pointment of the review committee on 
NAEP headed by D S Kothari, and a 
steady upward rise from 1983 to 1986 
culminating in an appreciable increase in 
1986-87 which, however, still fell far tiiort 
of the number of centres required to fulfil 
the targets set by NAEP. In fact, against 
the projected coverage of 10 crore illi¬ 
terates ^ble 2) only 2 crore 30 lakh were 
covered during the VI Plan period, under 
513 rural functional literacy projects, 500 
voluntary agencies, 40 Shramik Vidya- 
peeths, 98 universities and 2900 colleges. 

Again, it should be noted that as per 
the report of the ministry of education 
1984-85 entitled State Profiles of titeracy 
and Adult Education Programme there is 
a discrepancy between the totals of the 
number of adult education centres com¬ 
puted programme-wise and state-wise 
respectively, which is inexplicable. How¬ 
ever. whatever, be the number of ilMterates 
covered under the NAEP programmes, 
the fact remains that the past experience 
does not seem to have come in the way 
of fixing the targets under the NLM, 
which, though welcome from the point of 
view of the government’s earnestness in 
uckling the crucial problem of mass il- 
litera^, suggests a radicalism that would 
prove help^ if tempered by pragmatism. 

With the international liter^ year only 
a few months away. India, whiefa may ham 
the dubious distinction of claiming 
roughly half of the world’s total number 
of illiterates and which is expected to fiir- 
ther rise to I billion by 2000 AD^ it is 
hoped, tlua we would avoid attaining that 
distinction by making the NLM succeed. 
It is certainly possible if the number of 
adult education centres is doubled, which, 
however, may not be easy in view of the 
tremendous resource crunch and such 
other factors that have made the horizons 
on which the country has set its sights 
recede 

Notes 

1 Ross Kidd and Knshna Kumar, 'Co-opting 
Freiie A Critical Analysis of Pseudo- 
Frniean Adult Education', Economic and 
Potiiicat Weekly, January 3-10, 1981, 
pp 27-36. 

2 Freire Pauln Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
London, Penguin, p 40. Also see 'Literacy 
and Rewimion, The Pedagogy of Psulo 
Freiref by Robert Macii^ Tliied World 
Quarterly OcttRier, 1981, Sbls 3 and 4. 

3 Ramabrahmam I, Adult Education: Policy 
and Performance, Gian Publishing House; 
1988. Deliu. pp 121-134 
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The gilt-edged alliance of Olivetti- 
Europe's largest computer manufacturer 
and Modis - one of India's largest 
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ready going to 

niiiw a toehnologicei in^ in indie’s 
computer indiffitry, H'e Modi Olivetti. Look ai 
its gilt-edged credentials. 

Aece e e to OKvettTk leederahip 

Olivetti is Europe's largest computer 
company. And one of the TOP TEN Information 
Technology companies in die world. 

With an R&D investment of over 
US $ SOO million annually and 4000 R&D 
apecialiets innovating breakthroughs In 
30 R&O centres worldwide, its leadership is 
assured- 

With Olivetti's 40% equity participation, this 
wealth of technological resources is committed 
for introducing the latest breakthroughs. And 
the use (d the world hallmark 'Olivetti' 
maintaining both product and market 
leadership. 

Baekad by the proven power of Modi 

Coupled to Olivetti's strengths is Modi's 
equal equity participation of 40%. And its 
legendary commitment to spearhead the 
Office Automation revolution in India. 

Under the dynamic leadership of 
Or. B.K. Modi, Modi Xerox has emerged as the 
market leader with 43% market share. The 
company has declared its maiden dividend. 

And the scrip has appreciated several times 
over. 

Intamathmal Infrastructure 

Modi Olivetti is geared with India’s first 
manufacturing facility with SMD components 
technology, at Rampur. The complex is in line 
with Olivetti’s advanced facilities 
internationally. 

To manufacture a wide range of 
state-of-the-art microprocessor-based systems 
and minicomputers. The best in the world. 

Intern a tional Market Movers 

Modi Olivetti has already launched the 
M250 and M380 series — Europe's 1989 
Bestsellers. 

A whole new breed of computers is in the 
offing. 

To revolutionise the very perspective of India's 
computer industry. 

To bring about a renaissance in innovations, 
products, quality, service, training and software 
suppoa 

Never-befote proipecti 

With an investment ouday of over 
Rs. 2S crores and the largest licensed capacity 
Of Rs. 110 crores. Modi Olivetti emerges as 
one of the largest private sector computer 
projects in India. 


With the most strategic ptehs to storm the 
booming As. 4100 «ws msikei. Arwi s 
corporate vision to rank it astrviia's No. t 
computer company. In the very near future. 

kjlodi OHvatti — the Company you seek 

With such a mammoth project ~ on the 
tines of Olivetti International.. 

With immense technological competence 
and confidence 

With leadership track records that generate 
. rich dividends, nationally and internationally... 
it's truly going to be difficult to say 'Yetf to 
everyone seeking a share in Modi Olivetti. 

Yes, we really should be keeping quiet. Very 
quietl 

HIGHLIGHTS 

A 40% equity participation by 
Olivetti — Europe's largest 
computer company. 

A Access to Olivetti's R&D for 
continuous product excellence 
and leadership. 

A Stata-of-the-art products. 

Olhrotti’s 1989 Internationai 
Bestsellers already launched in 
India. 

A Rs. 25.8 crore initial 
investment-one of the largest 
aver in the computer industry, in 
theijrivata sector, in India. 

A Badted by Dr. B.K. Modi — the 
force behind dynamic market 
leaders like Modi Rubbw and 
Modi Xerox. 

A No gestation. Trial production 
already commenced. 

A 80CC, BOL. BOM and wealth-tax 
benefits. 

A Easy liquklity—listing at 
Ahmedabad, Bombay. Calcutto, 
Delhi. Kanpur and Madras Stock 
Exchanges. 

Public Issue of 25,00,000 equity 
shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par. 
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:Capitalist World System or Capitalist 

Village? 

Gail Omvedt 

C*'- ^ 

Violence of the Gteen Re\olution: Ecological Degradation and 
'l^litical Confliid in Punjab by Vandana Shiva; Dehra Dun, 1989. 

^Pominance and Mobilisation: Rural Politics in \l%8tem Uttar Pradesh, 
|0SO>198O by ZoyA Hasan; Sage, New Delhi, 1989. 

iffiODOH the term is not in the title of and between regions within the country are 


i^er, both of these studies deal with the 
Ih^ng topic of capitalism in agriculture— 
^ one-time theme of India’s famous 'mode 
^ production' debate. One focuses on 
.'J^anjab, one on western UP, the central 
?^l^ons of this development. Both take up 
!lhe critique of the Green Revolution as in- 
:tsnsifying social inequalities, and both relate 
libs social inequalities to the roaior political 
jdevelopmentrof the region, in one case the 
;;^I*oq}ab crisis’, Khalistani terrorism and stete 
■counter-terrorism, in the other the rise of 
iOunan Singh and the ’farmer-oriented’ op- 
.Aothion political parties and movements, 
^jlut there the resemblance ends. 

Zoya Hasan's book recounts a now- 
^bmdictabla tiaditiomd Marxist’ account of 
i^aipitnllst development in agriculture: Green 
l^li^ltttion technology stimulates the process 
]l!Ot Social and economic polarisation, giving 
Impetus to the growth of a kulak class of 
^Uch peasants, drawn from the ‘backward’ 
.froiddle) castes, who use their caste links to 
^4ivide the rural poor and win over the mid¬ 
wife caste poor peasants to their side and thus 
[posne to dominate the politics of Aligarh 
^district, the focus of the study. What in all 
/ pf this is striking is the narrow scope of the 
’^analysis: while some statistics are given (in- 
!. sufficient in my view to justify the sweep- 
^1^ statements on differentiation and rich 
jl^peasant dominance) to document internal 
^(hfferentiation in rural society, there is no 
t^ekuaination of the changing relationship 
'between this rural society and the capitalists 
(national or multinational), state forces, or 
l^tuhan classes in the broader society. Similar- 
-^ly, the broadly benefleent character of the 
s'iiew agricultural technology’ is rimply taken 
I’ftr granted; its main fault is that poor 
^peasanu are deprived of access to it. 

'i The narrowness of this vision becomes 
more striking when compared to the vastly 
impanded scope of Vandana Shiva’s study. 
Beginning with the nature of the Green 
^hwdution technology, she shows how it has 
been linked to the growiim power and 
ifgnetration of multinatioiud cd^iations - 
state agencies, and then dienes its 
jjtnviroiunentai destructivenes and stimula- 
'bon of socio-economic inequalities.^ While 
Ike agrees with the traditionuri account that 
Jnequalities between rich and poor peasants 


intensified by the process, these to her do 
not represent the “main contradiction’’. This 
is rather one between all pea.sants (and the 
traditionally more ecologically sustainable 
and more co-operative society they had 
represented) and the centralised state which 
has become the motor force of the new com¬ 
mercial penetration. Although some might 
consider the difference between Shiva’s 
perspective and that of Hasan to be that of 
the emerging ‘green’ - ‘red’ ddsate, it may be 
argued that Shiva is much more Marxist in 
her focus on the total processes of domina¬ 
tion from world level capitalism to the Jat 
Sikh peasants of the Punjab—and in her 
Uiking up of a sometimes neglected theme 
from the first volume of Capital, that 
modern capitalist agriculture destroys the 
two main sources of wealth, the labourer and 
the land. 

Shiva’s main theme is simple: as a result 
of Green Revolution “development”, in spite 
of the irony of Norman Borlaug’s award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize for developing 
“miracle seeds”, 

Punjab is neither a land of prosperity, nor 
peace. It is a region riddled with discontent 
and violence Punjab has been left with 
diseased soils, pest-infested crops, water¬ 
logged desens and indebted and direontented 
farmers. Instead of peace Punjab has in¬ 
herited conflict and violence. 

At the root of the Punjab crisis are 
tensions between a disillusioned and 
discontented farming community and a cen¬ 
tralising state which contrtds agricultural 
policy, finance credit, inputs and prices of 
agricultural commodities. At the heart of 
these conflicts and disiilusimimenu lies the 
Green Revolution. 


THE Punjab TRAOEoy 

Unlike UP or other areas where the 
penetration of Green Revolution commer- 
dal agriculture has led to increased political 
conflict, drought, ete in Punjab it has 
climaxed in ongoing bitter tragedy. Whereas 
traditional left thinking usually takes 
religious or ethnic conflict to be reflective 
of pre-ciqritaUst traditional’ or ‘feudal’ 
soc^ forms, Shiva's approach has much in 
common with the current 'world capitalist 


systems’ school in starting at the opposite 
from the processes of (caNialist) 
‘modernisation’ itself. She begins by con¬ 
trasting the instrumemal rationaUty and 
dominance over nature, implicit in Green 
Revolution science and technology with 
traditional Asian peasant farmii^fa nwjor 
theme of her book Slaying AUve WbnUtt, 
Development and Ecology! and atgiies that 
this developmental model, creaaed with 
multinational companies and agencies, whs 
imposed dn India at the cost of «n. in¬ 
digenous (primarily Gandhiandinfced, it 
seems) alternative seeking to build upon the 
existing peasant technologies. Green Revolu¬ 
tion technology inherently involved a 
dependence on high euernal iiqnits of 
chemicals and water and thus served to 


enrich the producers of these materials; it 
led to soil destruction, expansion of 
cultivable area at the cost of forests. 


waterlogging and salination, aH of which 
Punjab's peasants had to suffer. 

These are familiar themes. But whereas 


many environmentally minded activists still 
have a tendency to place the blame for en¬ 
vironmental degradation primarily upon the 
rural rich (for grabbing existing water and 
resources and demanding large dams at the 
cast of displacing tribal peasants and 
destroying forests) and thus look to the 
bureaucracy for aid ar I alliance, Viiidana 
Shiva’s thrust is very different. Her disnus- 
Sion of the social implications of the new 
technologies emphasises their statist cen¬ 
tralising nature and the fact that even ‘rich’ 
peasants (and even in Punjab, the supposed¬ 
ly favour^ state of the Green Revolution) 
are victimised. New irrigation technologies 
increased the power of the state bureau¬ 
cracies over a peasantry being ‘hooked’ to 


high water use; as Shiva points out; 


The intensity of resource inpuO creates an 
intensity of centralised control over water 
resources. The conflict over river waters in 
tlw Punjab is, in the final anatyns, not moely 
a matter of sharing water between states, but 
of sharing power between the states and the 
centre. As Sant Longowat had stated in 1982, 
the Anandpur Sahib Resoiution was aimed 
at reversing the trend of centralisation of 
power in India (pp 118-119). 

Similariy, with increased commercialisation 
of agriculture and loans, the power of state 
agencies such as NABARO, FCl and the 
Agricultural Prices Commission grew, all 
controlled by non-peasant, non-Punjabi, 
high-caste Delhi-centred bureaucrats. 

Along with this. Shiva argues, a fun- 
damenul impaa of the Green Revolution 
was to widen uiban-niral disparities, with 
cost of inputs rinng over what peasants 
could gain from crops sold. In the cariy yews 
subsidies and suppm prices could create an 
artifleial prosperity for some; but as these 
were withdrawn, economic crisiii with an 
underlying surge of the indebtednest titW 



Economic and Miti^ yMcjy ■ 





been inlimtrt fat tlii iti^uppidrted 


of science and tecbnolt^ as sveh; ivaise of 
the positive aspects of tit^oM (pte- 
British) agricuhure can tead^oeglecdng the 


agricultiirai ‘development’, began to Wt 
Punjal/s peasantry, and the sendment ex¬ 
pressed Iqr one peasant that “We have been 
held hodage to feed the rest of India. We 
ate determined that this will change’’ began 
to teke hold. The natural resuh of the 
externally-imposed Punjab economic crisis 
was an intensincation of the demand for 
state autonomy versus theifont^ on thedpe 
hand, and on the othfo iStlk- growth hf 
Bharatiya Kisan ' Union- » a non.->ptfty, 
multi-ethnic, multi-religmhlt etptessiqn of 
Punjab peasam demantbii'tld^’Up price 
and debt issues. ' , . 

This began to climax in theearly -IhSOs. 
At the same time, Shiva notes the cultural 
crisis, which she also links to the degenerate 
competitive commercialism and conspicuous 
consumption characteristic of the new 
technology’s impact. Bhindranwale’s earliest 
popularity was gained among women and 
children, she notes, through lus defensive of 
traditional moral norms against this “new 
culture of degenerate consumption”. 

The outcome of these developing conflicts 
was both dramatic and tragic and also 
reveals the awesome power for destructive 
intervention of the modern state In March 
1984 a massive gherao of tjie governor’s 
residence in Chandigarh, with up to 40,000 
farmers participating, ^was. held by the 
Bharatiya Kisan Union. From May the Akali 
Dai attempted to pre-empt the power of the 
peasant organisation 1^ announcing an 
agitation inchidiug the baa on all sales of 
foodgrain to the Corporatkm of Imha, 
This would have. Sit fact led to a serious na^ 
tional crisis since a successful grain blockade 
would have deprived the Indian govehunent 
of the bulk of iu foodgrain. Then, in June, 
came ‘Operation Biuestar': the Punjab situa¬ 
tion was communalised and the agitation of 
the peasantry was turned from that of 
peasanu versus a central bureaucracy into 
that of Sikhs versus Hindus. The Bharatiya 
Kisan Union was ma^inalised and the Ak^i 
Da! turned into a secondary factor in Punjab 
politics, as the fanatic terrorism of the 
Khaiistanis replaced the non-vioi«it mass 
movements of the former. The Punjab story 
was fixed into its cycles of violence, and the 
pride of the Green Revolution, ‘miracle 
seeds’, peace and deveiopment became a land 
of blood. 

As an analysis taking into account 
techmdogy’s impact on the environmmit 
economic extdoitation and poUtka! conflict 
this has fkr more powm than the pervious 
traditional left’ position—exemplified in 
Zoya Hasan’s book—which locates Green 
Revolutkm inequalities only within the 
village and can deal with imperialism only 
in terms of the crude ‘hiddm hand* of die 
CIA.-NevHrfoeless tbereaee soow-problems 
widt Wndina fiiivA’'positkm. 

The flnt is in rqard to techmdogy. Con- 
deninailoii of 'modem science-and tech- 
nohMP' cdp very easily lead to a rejection 


elements of exploitation, caste dominance, 
state extraction of surplus and famines in¬ 
volved in the ‘caste-feudal’ village society 
(and what after all of such traditions as the 
Pandavas burning the Khandava forest and 
warring against tribals?). These tendencies 
are found also in Shiva. Her final sentence 
illustrates the basic ambiguity of the posi¬ 
tion; ’’{Restoring a dccentr^ and ecological 
sjatem of food produdion is the only 
strati for creatiag a lasdi^ peaces’ fo 156). 

nUgfo agree that' h system must be 
ecologkaily sustainable and politically 
decentiuUs^; but can this only be done in 
terms of ’restoring’ the pre-British methods 
when population (and existing deforestation) 
has grown as much as it has? Is not even the 
attempt to ‘reforest* an area with pre-existing 
vegetation itself an interference with nature? 
Do we not need to look for the liberatory 
potentials in modern technofontf and don’t 
any of these exist? No third world country, 
caught in the net of impoverishment as well 
as environmental degradation, can afford to 
take an attitude of simply turning the clock 
back’. 

The second problem is with regard to 
culture, and that is the question of whether 
a reaction to the domineering, commercial, 
decadent cuhuie linked to the penetration 


of the ctqntaiitt tiumeuury ecotiotiiy will yi(M» 
to a mote oppressive fundamentidism ju^i; 
fying itself in the name of traditioiud.] 
moraiity. Here again Shiva shows ambigoli^' 
ties. When she writes, "It was not a cultural;; 
conflict of Sikhs with people of the Hindu' 
religion... The dharam yudh declared by 
the Aksdi Dal on August 4, 1982 has to te 
inierpreted in the Indian meaning of dharam 
as jusUceand rights, not as teli^on” (p 131), ‘ 
the question U not how we interpret it, but 
whmer aU.’hcdy wars’, whether ‘dharma 
yudh’ pr ‘jUuur. hm^ a tendency to uke the 
mcuaijl^^ puritaniun and trwBtion to the 
pc^rrf nvery macho destructiveness. Just 
as ecoki^csl bnlance and co-opemtive social 
vafoet t^'only be restored today with the 
help of elemoits of modem science and. 
technology, so it seems to many of us that 
the critique of the oppressive elen^s of 
religious tradition has to be joined to the 
critique of capitalist/statist cultural 
decadence in order to be troly liberating. 
And Vandana Shiva has remained silent on 
such issues. 

Nevertheless, she has produced a power-> 
ful and comprehensive atialysis of one of the 
storm-points of today’s ‘agricultural revolu¬ 
tion’, taking it as expressing some of the fun¬ 
damental crises involved in what is in fact 
a capitalist world system. Can Marxists, who 
also daim to have an analysis of imperia¬ 
lism, set their vision any lower? 
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THE GREAT 
POVyERHOUSE 


In just 14 years, NTPC has achieved 
muitl-ftKeted distinctions. It is India’s 
largest power utiMy. The world's 
largest single beneficiary of World 
Bank assHtancc. The public sector's 
highest profit earner among nan-oB 
corporations. The organisation that is 
implefflenting Asia's largest HVDC 
power transmission prpjcct. Above 
bN, the company that ranks, in 
performance, with the world's best 
thermal power organisations 

Set up only in 1975, NTPC has 
powered its vvay to an electrifying 
track record: 

acncraMns Capacity: Installed and 
commissioned 8,530 MW — to be 
maeased to about 30,000 MW by 
the end of the Bth Plan (1995). 


Ti ans ialtiloi i Metwptit t Consbucted 
and commissioned over 9,500 circuit 
kms of Exba High Vottage AC Hnes— 
wrth an approved transffllation 
system of 30,300 circuit kms. 

Capacity U fl Mtlei n During 
1988-89, the operating stationt of 
the Company generated 97,994 ■ 
MUt as compared to 19^78 A4Ut in 
the previous year. 

The average plant load factor {Pif) 
achieved was 684% at againtt the 
national average of 55%. During 
m8-89, the capacity addition VMS 
9,908 MW as againtt the target or 
1,490 MW — representing 4519% of 
the total capacity adcBOon and 
53.63% of the thermal capacity 
addition in the entire country. 


TUnwver > The gross turnover 
increased from Rs. 869.91 crore In 
1987-88 to Rs. 1,97484 crore In 
198889, representing an Increase Of 
47.9%. 

tarnmal ItnoiBce Oeaeialian I Net 

Profh shot up from Rs. 487 crore in 
198983 to Rt. 33089 crore m 
198889. 

Now, NTPC is geared tor ttM more 
rapid growth. Contiibutingone- 
third of the total addWonai power 
capacity to be created in the next 
five years. Helping cstabHsh a 
national grid to unify the country’s 
Rve electrldty regions. Above aH, 
making avaBableto India's mHons 
the beneflts Of ever mcreatmg 
power generation. 


INTPC] 


National Thermal Power Corporation Ltd. 

(A Government ^ Indie Entarpriae) 
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IMwUninary draft thesit on tho agntriail 
question (1920) he wrote that 


Sharit K Bhmvtnik 

N Bukliaiin, Political Teatament of Lenin edited by Sunil Sen, Chatterjee 
Publisher. Calcutta; Rs 20. 


NIKOLAI BUKHARIN has for long been 
an enigma in the Soviet Union and among 
Marxists. Once a close ally of Stalin he was 
later condemned by him. branded a traitor 
and hit works wera banned. Even in the post- 
Stalin period, during Kruschev's time when 
the ban was lifted his works failed to draw 
much interest in his country and Marxists 
outside were wary of his alleged ‘self¬ 
confession’. It is only recently, under 
perestroika, that Bukharin has bMn given 
the respect he deserves. Soviet scholars are 
showing a renewed interest in his works 
perhaps because they find in them some 
relevance to the current changes in the 
economy. 

Bukharin remained close to Stalin till the 
late 1920$ and his differences began after 
1928. By 1931 Stalin had decided to take 
strong measures against any opposition to 
his policies. The ‘old Bolsheviks’ were 
virtually destroyed between 1934 and 1938. 
Of the 139 members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of 1934, 110 were executed or com¬ 
mitted suicide. Bukharin lasted a few 
yean longer. He was arrested in 1937 and 
was executed the following year. Indeed the 
tragedy of Bukhann was that he remained 
a staunch Leninist in the Stalinist polod. His 
Milkal Tbstament of Lenin makes this quite 
evident. 

Bukharin’s document is important as it 
raises several issues on the worker-peasaift 
alliance. It sras written in 1929 and was 
presented at the session of remembrance on 
the Sth anniversary of the death of Lenin. 
At that time Sulin had embarked on his 
policy of forcible collectiWsation. By late 
1927 the Soviet Republic was faced with the 
crisis of foodgrain. The urban areas were 
being starved of food. In January 1928 the 
Political Bureau unanimously passed a deci¬ 
sion to pressurise the kulaks and the weli- 
to-^ peasants to keep the towns supplied 
wiOi pain. Bukharin was a member of the 
Bureau and he supported this decision but 
he later disagreed with the harsh measures 
taken to appropriate grain. Though he 
agreed that collectivisation had its benerits 
os it had increased the inoduction of food, 
he was opposed to the dement of compul¬ 
sion in the scheme adilch forced peasants to 
Join collective forms. He argued that 
peasants had to first realise the benefits of 
coUeetivisation and this would take time 
Instead he proposed co-operatives as an in- 
tarmediaiy step as this would not antagonise 
the peasantry. The kidak danger, he Mt, was 
ra ag gwai ad and the co-operative movement 
could neutraHsa the kol^ 

In stating his views-Bukhiain was in fhet 
opposing Rraobnzensky’k thesis on the Law 


of Socialist Accumulation which provided 
Stalin the basis for his collectivisation 
scheme This thesis unplied that the exploita¬ 
tion of the peasantry was a necessary con¬ 
dition for rapid industrialisation. Bukharin 
saw in this the danger of a split between 
peasants and workers. Over-taxing the 
peasants, he noted, was “not a healthy base 
for industrialisation .. All this is not solid 
or lasting; all this can threaten a rift with 
the peasantry!’ He suggested that Lenin had 
indicated other sources such as reduction of 
nun-productne expenses and increase in the 
productivity of labour. These should in fact 
form the basis lor economic construction 
and socialist accumulation. 

Forced collectivisation according to 
Bukharin was revolution from the top. Co¬ 
operatives on the other hand would bring 
about a fusion between the growing industry 
and the srnall peasants. This was what 1 enin 
had advorated. Asks Bukharin, 

Why should this fusion come through the co¬ 
operative movement? Why is co-operation 
seen as the decisive method? Because this is 
the transition, as Vladimir Ilyich most 
cautiously ventures, to ‘the nav system by 
means that are simplest, easiest and most ac¬ 
ceptable to the peasant’, wherdiy the popula¬ 
tion proceeds towards socialism through co- 
operatimi according to prindiries of personal 
benefit. 

It may be tecalied that Lenin too had op¬ 
posed the formation of collective farms soon 
after the 1917 revolution. There was a 
marked difference between the politically 
conscious urban proletariat and the less con- 


not merely an mciease but even the picseh-^, 
vation of large-scale production ia' 
agricuhurc presupposes the existence of a,' 
fully developed and revolutionary conseknn 
rural proletanat where this comUiion dora 
not exist hasty attempts to set up larg^ 
state-conducted farms can only discredit tba,‘ 
proletarian government. 

Bukharin reasoned on similar tinu. Tba 
peasantry was not as culturally advanced a* 
the working class. Peasants werh still bound 
by tradition which even niade them retard 
the kulaks as Gather figures rather than their 
exploiters. These handicaps could be over¬ 
come by making the sm^i peasants mote 
confident of their own capabilities and 
through cultural development. Along with 
co-operaiivisation, efforts had to be made 
to spread education and the use of tech¬ 
nology. The political consciousness of 
peasants too had to be improved. StaUn’s 
policies on the other hand envisaged an 
increase in state control of the peasant 
economy and peasant society. This policy 
wrought havoc in rural society. Bukharin 
had anticipated this danger while arguing 
that the peasants should be guided along the 
path of self intctest towards the socialist 
system. 

Sunil Sen has performed a praiseworthy 
task in bunging out this book. It contains 
a short but extremely useful introduction by 
him where he tries to analyse Bukharin’s 
work in the light of contemporary agrarian 
problems. His discussion on co-op«atives 
IS relevant to the Indian context. The editCMr 
has also included extracts from Lenin's 
works. On Cooperation and Better Pew But 
Better so that the reader may refer to the 
originals along with Bukharin’s interpreta¬ 
tions. This book is valuable for anyone in¬ 
terested in agrarian problems. 
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It thereby notified for the information of the public that Intiico Limited proposes to make an application to the.Central 
Government in the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under Sub-Action (2) of Section 22 of the AAonopoHes 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the establishment of new undertakins/unitAdivision. Brief par¬ 
ticulars of the proposal are as under:- 

1 Name and Address of the Applicant: 

liwiico limited 

Bhartiasram 

&ajraula 

Distt. Moradabad, U.R 

2 Capital Structure of the applicant orsanizalion: 


• Equit y_ Preference 

a) Authorised Rs. 22.5 crores Nil 

b) Issued and Subscribed Rs. 2000/- Nil 

c) Paid up Rs. 2000/- Nil 

AAanagement structure of the applicant organization indicating the names of directors including managing 
director/wholetime director and manager, if any- 

The company is managed by the Board of Directors consisting of 

Shri M L Bhartia - Chairman 

Dr E Sattler Dornbacher — Executive Vice Chairman 

Dr J P Gupta - Managing Director 

Shri S S Bhartia - Director 

Shri U S Bhartia - Director ^ 

Dr H Wolf - Director 

Shri H Dreesen - Director 

Shri G Brand - Director 

indicate whether the proposal relates to establishment of new undertaking or a new unit/division: 

New Unit 

location of the new unit: 

Bhartiagram, Gajraula, Distt. Moradabad, U.R 
Capital structure of the proposed undertaking: 

Not Applicable. Same as mentioned in SI. No 2 

In case the proposal relates to the production, storage, supply, distribution, marketing or control of any 
goods/articles, indicate: 

(i) Name of the goods/articles and proposed licensing capacity:- 

Product Capacity 

Aluminium Silicate ; 5000 MTA 

(ii) Estimated annual turnover : Rs. 20.00 crores 

In case the proposal relates to the provision of any service, state volume of activity in terms of usual measures 
such as value, income, turnover, efc- 
Not Applicable 

Cost of project: Rs. 7.5 crores 

Scheme of Finance, indicating the amounts to be raised from each source: 

Rs. in crores 

Promoters Contribution 2.5 

Debentures 2.5 

Institutional loans : 2-S 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Seerr iry. Department of Company 
Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi within 14 days of publication of tl.is notice. Intimating hfe views 
on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Dated this 9th day of October, 1989. 


FOR INSHjCO LIMITED 

(DRiPOJPIA) 
A4ANAG«4G DIRECTOR 






Railway Workers and Their Unions 

Origins of 1974 Indian Railways Strike 

SU'phen Sherlock 

The railway strike of May 1974 has been dealt with as one of the events which precipitated the Emergenty 
of the following year. The government itse(/ branded the strike as a 'political strike’ and used it as a justfication 
for the declaration of Emergency. Such analyses, however, are indicative of an attitude which sees little impor¬ 
tance in workers' own motivations and which sees ‘politics’ as the preserve of the powerful. 

This paper seeks to show that to understand the events of May 1974 one must regard the railway worKers not 
as objects of a political game but as conscious agents of their own interests. Although its political implications 
must be understood, the origins of the railway strike must be located within the railway workers’ movement and 
in the affairs of the workers themselves. 

It is argued, firstly, that the strike was the result of grievances that had built up over two decades and, secondly, 
that the urievances had been poorly addressed because of the nature oj the trade union movement in the railways. 
The pai>er concludes that the developments which led to the railway strike eseniplifv the predicament of the whole 
labour movement in India. 

THE 1974 Indian railways general strike has themselves It is argued, firstly that the stnke missions thrust wage fixing into a stralt*^ , 
entered the history and folklore of the Indian was the result of grievances that had built jacket in which neither the nilwiQf manage- 
workers’ movement. 1116 Indian railwaj-s was up over two decades and, secondly, that the ment nor the railway workers could manoe« 

the largest single employer in the country grievances, had been poorly addressed uvre In the public sector undertakings and 

and its workforce was amongst the oldest because of the nature of the trade union in the private sector, wages svere set through 

and most unionised. Yet never before had movement in the railways. The paper con- the thrust and parry of collective bargain* 

there been a suike encompassing the entire eludes that the developments which led to ing and thus, to some extent at least, 
rail network and claiming the support of the railway strike exemplify the predicament represented a compromise accepted by the 
almost every ura'on. The uiqnecedent^ unity of the whole labour movement in India concerned parties. The decisions of the pay 
of rival unions created a general wave of en- commissions, however, were made unilatoal- 

thusiasm amongst the workers. However, as workprx’ r bipvanc-sx *7 rarely satisfied the expectations of the 

the government repeatedly pmnted out, the affected workers. Vftirse still, although the 

railways were the 'lifeline'' of the Indian The first point which must be grasped in workers were expected to accept what was 
economy and a general railway strike could order to understand the strike of May 1974 handed down, the government was not 

never remain a matter between workers and is the absolute and relative decline in income bound by the commission’s findings, 

management. Such a movement inevitably which the railway workers had endured for There were three pay commissions bet* 
became not just an industrial dispute but a as long as two decades before the strike, ween 1947 and 1974. The First Hiy Commis* 
miyot political issue as the government The single most important cause of the sion of 1947 set down uniform rates of pas 

moved to meet the strike as a challenge to decline was that the Indian railways was run out of the multiplicity of rates inherited 

its authority. Indeed, contemporary com- as a governmrat department by the ministry from the various pre-independence railway 

mentators and subsequent writers have of railways Unlike other departments, companies. It also provided for a dearness 

mainly been concerned with placing the however, the railway was a revenue- allowance (DA) formula that would compen* 

strike m the context of a wider political producing service. The Indian railways was, sate workers for increases in prices. However, 

canvas. It has been dealt with as one of the tike BHEL or Hindustan Petroleum, a public the DA formula as it was actually aiqilled 

events which precipitated the Emergency of sector concern producing goods and services by the government did not fully make up for 

1975 or as Ti dress rehearsal for the ultimate and sometimes producing a profit. It even the increase in the cost of living. By the end 

fascist takeover.... of June 25, 1975*. This, earned foreign exchange through the manu- of the 1950s railway workers’ incomes had 

in fact, echoes the position of the govern- facture and export of railway equipment, become seriously eroded. Despite the 

ment itself which branded the strike a Nevertheless, because it was created by the decline; the Second Pay Commission of IW9 

‘political strike’ and used it as a justifica- British long tefore the rest of the public sec- did not actually increase the remuneration 

tion for its dedaiation of Emeigemy.* Such tor was dreamed of, the railwi^ was ad- of central government employees but mere- 

analyses, however, are indicative of an at- ministered as a government department ly merged the accumulatoJ DA with wages 

titude which sees little importance in rather than as an independent corporation, and handed down the total as a pay 

workers’ own motivations and which sees Therefore, like the clerks and peons of the revision.’ 

'politics* as the preserve of the powerful.* bureaucracy, the railwiv workers were treated The high inflation years of the mid-l9ti0s 

This paper, on the other hand, shows that as government servants whose wages were cut deeply into workers' real wages and wen 

to uiiderttand the events of Mty 1974 one determined by central government pay only partially and bdatedly compensated by 

must rqpud the railwtor workers not as ob- commissions. DA. The Third Pry Commistion wb appoiot- 

jecu of a political game but as conscious 9nce an increased wage bin would impose ed in April 1970 following sustained pressure 

agents of th^ own Uncrests. Although iu a strain on the central government’s budget, for a wage review from the centra govern- , 

potftknl impHeations hnst be understood, every pay commisaion became a politiad issue ment unions which included a one-day token ■ 

the origins of the milwny strike must be The most pressing imperative was not wage general strike in September 1968. The com- 

tocaied within the xailway workers’ move- justice but finding a formula which would mission’s own figures showed that the index 

ment and in the affairs of the workers cost the government the least The pay com- of government employees’ real wages Iu4 
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ilMtMj Simm fai i«^2 «»M {H mtL^f 
'Nevetthdesi, like the second commission,' 
effect of the Tliird Psy Commission's 
flndings was mctdy to meige DA with wages 
ind to set up a slightly more liberal formula 
tor future EA increases. The minimum wage 
vss increased from Rs 170 per month to 
Rs 190. Despite the fact that the decision was 
taken in October 1973, over three years after 
the appointment of the commission, the in 
wease was backdated only to 1, January 
1973.’ The niggardly award of the Third 
Aqr Commission could not have come at a 
worse time for the railway workers. During 
the years 1970 to 1973 wh« the commission 
deliberated and the government dithered, 
India experieiKed its worst inflation since 
IndependenceL Under the impact of diought 
and oil price increases, wholesale prices in¬ 
creased by seventy per cent between 1968-69 
and 1973-74, with a thirty per cent increase 
being recorded in 1973-74.* However, such 
averaged statistics revealed only part oi the 
problem. Of especially sharp concern to 
workers was the fact that basic commodities 
like foodgrains edible oils and kerosene suf¬ 
fered the greatest price increase The ex¬ 
asperation of the railway workers was well 
eapressed by the All-India Railway men’s 
Federation (AIRf). It asked. 

What does one say about a pay commission 




wgiM tm' tm» mmd 
pulsory for ail enterprises, re^idless of 
whether it had made a profit or not. The 
government set the statutory bonus at one 
month's wage (8.33 per cent) and extended 
it to public sector undertakings." Never¬ 
theless, the government set diflerent stan¬ 
dards for Itself and refused to grant bonus 
to its own employees. Thus in both absolute 
and relative terms railway workers felt left 
tar behind workers in the public sectoi. 
There was also a wide range of other 
grievances, particularly about working 
hours, which related to individuat categories 
of rail workers. They will be dealt with later. 
In general, although the railways had been 
of crucial importance in the post-indepen¬ 
dence industrialisation of India, its 
workforce had not shared the benefits won 
by other industrial workers. 

RttTXiNisbD Unions 

The railway workforce was amongst the 
most highly unionised in the country and 
had traduions of strike action extending 
back to belore the first world war. How then 
did the railway unions allow the workers to 
sink into such a predicament? The answer 
to this pioblcm can be found in the history 




India can be legbnled aaaa indtcidfcnsoi 
the ongoing weakness of the country’s 
labour movement. However, in the cate of 
the railwmrs, die powerful weapon of the 
lockout was rarely available to management. 
Whereas a factory owner could simply dose 
a plant and'starve the workforce into sub¬ 
mission at the cost of a temporary loss of 
profit, the railway maiugement ran an in¬ 
frastructural service which was impossible 
to stop without massive political complica¬ 
tions. Moreover, the public pressure which 
fell on the railway maiugement and on their 
superiors, the politicians, in the event of a 
strike made them keen to avoid strikes. 
Therefore, in the interests of long-term 
stability in labour relations, railway manage¬ 
ment modified the tactics employed by other 
employers and aimed to biuld up a more 
nuanc^ relationship with its unions. The 
policy which they implemoited could be 
described as a policy of co-option, one 
which attempted to integrate unions into the 
administrative structure for management 
purposes. Although the policy was still based 
on the understanding that management could 
call on the forces of the state to crush strike 
action, the peculianties of the situation 
meant that the unions had to be treated with 


which discovered that duiing the petiiMl trum 
1960 to 1972, the real earnings of ihc govern¬ 
ment employees including the railwaymcn fell 
by 10 per cent in the case at an 1 Di ', 18 pei 
cent in the case of an UOC and 22 per cent 
in the case of an engine driver, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to make recommendations which had 
no bearing with these realities?* 

However, it was not merely the absolute 
decline in their real earnings that caused 
icstiveiKss amongst the niilwaymen. An 
equal or perhaps greater source of resent¬ 
ment for the railway workers was the ex¬ 
perience of workers in the public sector. 
BccauK workers in the public sector under¬ 
takings were not bound by the decisions of 
the pay commissions but could negotiate 
directly with management, their wages far 
exceed^ those in the departmental under¬ 
takings. For example, while the departmen¬ 
tal workers had just had their pay scales 
set on the basis of a minimum wage of 
Rs 196, (he minimum wage in a range of 
public sector enterprises were as follows; 
steel plants—Rs 297, BHEL—Rs 294 and 
Hindustan Machine Tools—Rs 3S0. lb give 
a more specific instance, George Fernandes 
pointed out that a train driver employed by 
the Ports and Docks taking over a loaded 
train at the dockyard gates from a driver 
employed by the Indian railways would be 
paid one and half times more than the 
Indian railways driver. The work was iden¬ 
tical but there was a vast pay differential 
merely because the two workers were 
eniployed by different authorites.'** As 
employees of a departmental undertaking, 
railwsy workers were also not emitled to 
bonus. In 1972, much to the chagrin of 
employers in the private sector, the govern- 


of the recognised unions and their relation¬ 
ship to the railway management. The hutory 
of the relations between unions and emplo- 
yeis in many Indian industries is one of a 
cycle of repression and accommodation. In 
the initial stage, a militant union leads 
workers in a strike campaign, first of all for 
inipioved wages and conditions, but also for 
recognition of the union. Having won recog¬ 
nition after suffering the rigours of repres¬ 
sion, the union settles into a steady consei- 
vativc relationship with the employer. In 
many cases the relationship with the 
employer cuts the union off from the 
workers and their problems. Such a situa¬ 
tion provides fertile ground for the growth 
of dissident splinter unions leading militant 
campaigns and overtaking the established 
union in the allegiance of the workers. The 
employers may successfully be able to repress 
the competing union, but if they are not, the 
employers will aim to establish a relation¬ 
ship with It similar to the existing recognis¬ 
ed union. Processes of this kind, sketched 
out rather schematically here; have been 
analysed historically in a number of studies 
of trade unions.” 

A central part of the process as describ¬ 
ed above is the employers’ ability to repress 
militant trade unionism and to force union 
leaders into accepting the emfdoyers' terms 
for lecogmtion. An important we^ion in the 
armoury of the employers is the lockout. It 
is a particular feature of industrial idations 
in India that a large percentage of workdays 
lost through disputes is accounted for by 
lockouts. During the years 1980 to 1987, 
lockouts made up from 29 to 63 per cent of 
workdays lost in industrial disputes.” The 
figure was a useflil index of the balance of 


a degree of respect. The device by which 
railwtv management sought to co-opt unions 
was selective recognition. A select number 
of unions were officially recognised as the 
only ones authorised to present workers’ 
grievances to management and to carry out 
negotiations on the workers’ behalf. Any 
overtures from workers which wme not chan¬ 
nelled through the recognised unions would 
be officially ignored. At the all-India level 
the unions were the AIRF, dominated thou^ 
not wholly controlled by the socialist par¬ 
ties and the Congress-controlled National 
Federation of Indain Railwaymen (NFIR). 
Each of the nine zones of the Indian 
Railways generally had two recognised zon^ 
unions at filiated to one of the two all-India 
federations. 

The device of seleaive recognition was the 
means by which the administration could co¬ 
opt workers’ organisations and contain 
workers’ protest within strict institutional 
parameters. The recognised unions enabled 
managment, in the words of a chairman of 
the railway board, to 'understand the 
workers’ mood*.” They were; thus, regard¬ 
ed as bodies to gather intelligence amongst 
the worken and to assist in the enforcement 
of ttiscipline The principal means through 
which relations were conducted was through 
a body called the Permanem Negotiating 
Machinery (HMM). The PNM was con^tuied 
at the all-India, conal and divisional level 
and at each levd regular meetings would be 
held between the management and the ap- 
profwiate union represenutives. For their 
part the lecogniaed unkHU were happy whh 
tire PNM because it gave them a monopoly 
over the right to speiA for the tworkers. Tile 
voices of dissatisfied woriiere speaking 
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tlw^ Molwm, icepgBi^ toonght with' 
h Ndi u the piwiwm of premier 

by the itUway edministntion. the right to 
oigeniM on reihmty Property end hee travel 
puact and other perquiiitet for the ofHce 
beuen. The effoctive reeuit of the practices 
of the racognised luuoni was to mate them 
aMauct of comiptioii. Having eschewed the 
tmditioo of coU^ve action, they turned to 
taking up the grievances of individual 
wortera on petition.'^ It was not long 
before money was being demanded for die 
service. The unions became a means through 
which a worker could obtain a promotion, 
a transfer or a favourable hearing in 
ditdpliaary proceedings—so long as suffi¬ 
cient money changed hands.'* 

The Congress-controlled NFIR was form¬ 
ed qredficaUy to wrest control of the railway 
trade union movement from the socialists 
and communists.'^ This was part of Con¬ 
gress’ attempt, through the creation of the 
Indian National Thule Union Congress (IN- 


govermnent. Howrar, NHiro called their 
bluff. He refused to meet with represen¬ 
tatives of the JCA and instead condemned 
the unions in the press and parliament and 
in a particularly shrill radio broadcast he ac¬ 
cused the leadm of franertting rebellion and 
sabotaging the economy." Nehru made ag¬ 
gressive preparations to meet the strike, 
mobilising the police and pruamilitary and 
passing the Essential Services Maintenance 
Ordinance to mate the strike illegal. Unfor¬ 
tunately. most JCA leaders did not take the 
need for preparation equally seriously, lb the 
last moment they thought it would be possi¬ 
ble to negotiate some sort of deal with the 
government. Consequently they neglected 
the crucial task of organising amongst the 
rank and fllc.^' Even commentators who 
were politically close to the leaders criticis¬ 
ed the strike as ‘ill-prepared’." Since the 
railway workers were by far the largest and 
most strategically plac^ group of govern¬ 
ment employees, it was essential that they 
be well organised for strite action. However, 


TUQ, to draw the working class movement 
away from the influence of the CPI and 
commit it the Congress vision of post- 
independence India.” Branded by many in 
the railway union movement as *3 profes¬ 
sional strike-breaking unit’,'** the NFIR 
opposed every major railway strite from the 
time of its formation. Particularly in the im¬ 
portant strikes of 1960 and 1968 it earned 
the gratitude of tlic railway administration 
for the assistatKe it gave the police in their 
efforts to foice the workers back to work. 
Such support as the NFIR had was based 
on its close contacts with the ruling party 
and its ability to dispense laraesse and 
patronage It was thus fuelled not by class 
consciousness but by patron-client dealings. 

The AIRF was a rather more comptet case 
Having been formed in 1925 it was one of 
the oldest unions in the country and until 
the general splintm^iag of the trade union 
movement caused by Congress’ formation 
of the INTUC, had dominated the move¬ 
ment in the railways. It had been headed by 
such notables as V V Giri and Jayaprakash 
Nanyan and liked to think of itself as the 
true repository of the traditions of the 
railway labour movement. The AIRF was 
largely under the control of socialists and 
Royists. J-caders of this ilk, including 
Maniben Kua, Peter Alvares and Priya 
Gupta, looked upon themselves as leaders 
of mUiiaat working class action. However, 
in reality, when it came to organising large- 
scale strikes tkey were to prove hopelessly 
inefliBctual. Thor failure became pidnfuUy 
apparent in the strikes of 1960 and 1968 
wkkk shiB now be briefly swiinitied. The 
■Mheof 19i0 was a tnend strite of cen¬ 
tral ganmnent wnpiofyscs agiinst the unr 
satliltoaryawTdtrf Use Second Psy Com- 
eiiBllea.iteaHkdbyalaitttCoiitKiiofAc- 
ilen (JCA) oesaMoing laadtas of the railwi^, 
pest—dsehgraipli. tiefonre end arhmnistta- 
llwetaff ttsdOBS. Hie keders in the ICA 
eH—h—d thftt acali for sMhs eetkm would 


preparation in the railways was amongst the 
poorest and as a result the participation of 
railway workers was very uneven." The 
harsh state repression, including the arrest 
of fifteen thousand workers and the killing 
of five railway workers by police; soon broke 
the strike, it was unconditionally called off 
after five days. 

Despite the strikers failure to win material 
concessions, many activists in the railway 
labour movement considered that the strike 
had nonetheless been a step forward. It was 
the first time that railway workers had been 
brought together in an all-India campaign 
and organisational links had been forged 
with other central government unions. Such 
considerations, however, did not enter into 
the thinking of the leaders of the AIRF, par¬ 
ticularly those close to the Praja Soci^ist 
Party and the Royists. Those who had been 
opposed to, or uncommitted to :he strite. 
felt that its outcome had vindicated their 
position. They argued that, in the future; the 
AIRF should concentrate on building close 
co-operation with management. The argu¬ 
ment was given a sharp edge by the railway 
board’s decision to withdraw recognition 
from the AIRF in retaliation for the strike; 
Derecognition terrified the AIRF leadership 
because it struck at the very foundation of 
Us position in the tailwr^ labour movement. 
Therefore the AIRF devoted the whole of 
its energy over the next twdve months to 
r^aining recognition. It tfobanded the JCA 
in order to placate the railway administra¬ 
tion. As 8 result the railwt^ board was able 
to stale smugly in its annual report for 
1961-62 that "during the year, relations bet¬ 
ween tire railway administration and organis¬ 
ed labour continued to be cordial, and no 
muidi^ were lost due to strikes"." The 
railway administration's policy of selective 
jecognUion was revealed for what it was— 
the carrot to go with the stick of repression. 
The problem with this essentially one-sided 
r elationsh ip was that the nilwqr manage- 
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niett fiad fittie tatcem^ fo GORo^ 
to the recognised unions except lect^mtidtii:; 
itself. The predicament of the raiiidl^’^ 
workers remained. Their already low.j^i^ 
comes were being eaten away by inflatioii^;' 
and they were denounced as tntitors 
economic saboteurs if they tried to rempdjlt? 
the situation. The drought years of 
mid-t960s with their spiralling increasejl ifi;'- 
the cost of living brought increasing pressus^^ 
for action from activists in the zonal ' 

unions of the AIRF. The response of thti'. 
leadership of the AIRF to the pressure was . 
to expel dissidents and to arbitr^y overturtt', 
the elected executives of militant branches; 
Militant affiliates such as the Chittaranjati 
Locomotive Works Labour Union were 
disaffiliated from the AIRF." For fear of.. 
losing recognition the AIRF was more like¬ 
ly to respond to government pressure. For ; 
example in 1%7, after resolving to hold a, 
one-day token strike for full DA. the AIRF i 
collaps^ in the face of government intran- 
sigence and withdrew the strike threat. If ' 
agreed to the government's proposal to defin;; 
DA for 1%7 until the following year." 

However, during 1968 the pressure from. 
the AIRFs rank and file and from other cen¬ 
tral government unions became too great for 
even the AIRF to resist. The government had ■ 
refused to consider a revision of the . 
minimum wage and announced that DA ' 
would be deferred for another year. A Joint 
Council of Action was formed with several 
central government unions and a notice of. 
strike served on the government. The AIRF • 
leadership, however, were even less en-. 
thusiastic about a strike than they had been . 
in 1960. Once again, as one politically sym-, 
pathetic commentator put it, "the dwision 
to organise the strite was adopted mme with 
a view to exert pressure upon the government 
than with the intention of actually organis¬ 
ing one”.^^ A two-day protest strike had . 
been called for September 11,19M, but was 
postponed to September 19 and reduced to 
a one-day toten strike." In the event the 
strike turned into a debacle. It became evi¬ 
dent that many in the AIRF leadership were 
opposed to the strite when Maniben Kara,. 
president of the western railway employees’ 
union, unilaterally withdrew her union’s 
strite notice. Although her stand contraven-. 
ed the majority decision taken at the 
preceding AIRF conference, it precipitated 
similar action by the leadership of the cen¬ 
tral railway and south central railway unions. 
Although a section of the rank and file in 
the central railway rejected their leadership’s 
directive and participated in the strike," 
they were unable to persuade the rest of the 
membership to join them. Thus, with three 
of- the nine railway zones absuining from 
action the strite was fatally weakened from 
the start. The overall effect was to convince 
many vadilating workers within and outside 
the railways that the strite was not worth - 
supporting. Except in the post and 
telegraphs department where the o^nisa- 
tion was relatively good," the strite hadV 
only a marginal effect on the working oty 
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::^«ownnient services. 

>. The outcome of the liWS strilie was a 
disaster for the AIRF. Firstly it damaged the 
AIRFs relations with management. Follow¬ 
ing the precedent of the ISHSO strike, the 
railway board withdrew recognition. Only 
those affiliates which had withdrawn from 
the strike were allowed to keep their recogni¬ 
tion. It order to win back recognition the 
AIRF had to accept another period of 
penance. It meekly acquiesced when it was 
refused the right to present its case to the 
1969 railway labour tribunal on working 
hours.’’ Secondly, the 1968 strike caused a 
breach between the AIRF and large numbers 
of workers. The AIRF had, for many years, 
seemed more concerned With keeping its 
'close relations with the railway board than 
leading a workers’ movement. Then, when 
under pressure; it had called a .strike, it had 
proved itself utterly incompetent. Some of 
its leaders had even committed outright 
betrayal when they undemocratically 
withdrew their union’s strike notice. The 
obeisaqce to the railway board was the final 
humiliaflon. As the unresolved grievances of 
the railway workers continued to mount they 
began to look for alternatives to the impo¬ 
tent recognised unions. 

Challenge of Category unions 

The labour movement in the railways had 
always been built around industry unions. 
Since the days of the British the unions had 
attempted to organise all the workers 
employed by their respective companies, 
regardless of craft, or as it was termed in the 
railways, category. Nevertheless, at various 
times the dominance of the industry unions 
had been challenged by unions which sought 
to organise on the basis of the common in¬ 
terests and loyalties of a single category of 
railway workers such as the station masters 
or locomotive drivers. Now, with the steady 
erosion of the railway workers’ incomes and 
with the recognised industry unions ap¬ 
parently as much part of the p^lem as part 
of the solution, category unions began to re- 
emeige onto the railway scene Their growth 
was the most reliable indicator of the wan¬ 
ing credibility of the recognised unions. 

The workers who were to pose the greatest 
challenge to the existing structure of in¬ 
dustrial relations in the railways were the 
locomotive workers. The ‘loco running staff 
as they were known, that is, drivers, firemen, 
shunters and engine cleaners, were not the 
. first workers to form their own union. A 
Station Masters’ Association had been form¬ 
ed as far back as 1953.’^ But the loco run- 
. ning staff were to provide the spearhead for 
the development of category unions. In 
British days the loco running staff had been 
tiie elite of the nulways. TIm railways were 
strategically vital to the British and the 
drivers and firemen ^re crucial to the 
railways. It is well known that many were 
drawn from the An^o-Indian community 
which was of proven loyalty. However, after 
independence of the sodai composition of 
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Europ^ and Anglo-Indian driverit and 
supervisors enabled mai^ Indian workers to 
step into higher grades. English-literate 
Indian drivers were oftoi promoted to super¬ 
visors and inspectors ahd their place was 
taken by semi-literate and illiterate workers 
from the lower levels of the loco running 
staff.” The category lost its privileged 
status and became composed of less 
educated workers. Thus, ironically, the 
Indianisation of the category was associated 
with a decline in its status. One driver was 
to complain that before 1947, besides 
material benefits, ‘the words of driver was 
gospel truth’ and he had ‘high public regard’ 
but after 1947 there was ‘none to care for 
his words’ and he was given ‘no regard'. 
Perhaps worst of all, before 1947 the ‘public 
were competing to marry a driver’, whilst 
after 1947 it was ‘very hard to get a bride’. 
Along with their decline in status, the loco 
running staff suffered a decline in their pay 
and conditions in the years after in¬ 
dependence. In the words of one loco runn¬ 
ing staff leader: 

Because we [were] all illiterates, we [were] not 

in a position to put up our demands before 

the administration and no one was there to 

represent us.” 

In the two decades from independence to 
the late 1960s, the loco running staff saw 
their incomes decrease substantially in rela¬ 
tion to other rail workers. This relative 
decline occurred when ail railway workers 
were suffering the decline in real incomes 
which has already been described. However, 
the grievance which agitated the running 
staff the most was their working hours. 
Before independence, many of the British 
railways had classified loco running staffs 
duty as ‘intensive^ which meant that there 
was a .strict limit on their hours of work. 
However, the First Pay Commission ruled 
that loco running staff should be.designated 
Continuous' staff whose duty could con¬ 
tinue for an indefinite number of hours. 
Thus locomotive workers were sometimes 
forced to work for up to twenty hours or 
more at a stretch.” Bwause much of their 
pay was made up of a kilometrrage 
allowance they had to work long hours to 
earn a reasonable income. The toco running 
staff were also dissatisfied over a range of 
other matters. For instance, if after years of 
“standing on our legs in a maishy atmosphere 
of water, coal, oil, grease ... in smoke and 
heat, sun and shower, gale and fog"”, they 
were declared unfit and ‘medically 
decategorised’, they felt they deserved bet¬ 
ter than to be consigned to a low-paying job. 

It has been noted that the failure of the 
1968 strike was a major btow to the credibili¬ 
ty of the AIRF. However, even before the 
strike more and more loco ruraiing staff were 
becoming disillusioned with the rKOgnlsed 
unions. In 196S, in the southern and south 
central railways a union called the Firemen’s 
Council had been formed. Spurred on by the 
grievances described above (he Firemen's 
Council became strong enough to launch 
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workm were stdljected forepiieselon'm ^ 
timisation, they forced Ideal politicians, 
railway minister and even tire prime loinistcr 
to pay attention to their demands. Most im¬ 
portantly the strikes gave new confidence to 
locomotive workers and new impetus to the 
idea of independent miliumt action. A small 
unrecognis^ union had fhced the hostility 
of the railway management, the state and the 
recognised unions and had survived and 
grown. A number of other small sectitmal 
associations of loco running staff had been 
formed in various parts of India and had 
taken part in local strikes. Follovring an 
experiment in co-ordinated action in a strike 
in May 1970, the various organisations 
united into the All-India Loco Running Staff 
Association (AILRSA) in August 1970. 

The founding conference of the AILRSA 
was attended by four thousand loco running 
staff and generated a wave of enthusiasm 
throughout the category. The new union 
began to grow in an atmosphere of militan¬ 
cy and seif-conffdence. Although the loco 
running staff had suffered a decline in con¬ 
ditions and status since 1947, the power of 
their strategic position in the railways re¬ 
mained. If they stopped work then the whole 
system came to an immediate halt. The fac¬ 
tor which helped them break out of their 
previous organisational lethargy was an in¬ 
jection into the category of a new genera¬ 
tion of workers. From the early 1960s, the 
Indian Railways began a programme of 
dieseli-sation and began to demand matri¬ 
culation as the minimum level of education 
for new entrants into the loco running staff. 
Rather than rising slowly through the ranks, 
the matriculates were recruited directly and 
given the facility to rise quickly to the rank 
of driver. These new educated workers were 
less bound by the old traditions of the 
railway hierarchy and less likely to tolerate 
the poor pay and conditions which had 
become the lot of the loco running staff.” 
Moreover (hey felt confident enough to take 
on the task of organising new unions to 
challenge what they saw as the corrupt, 
moribund and management-friendly recog¬ 
nised unions. They dismissed the recognised 
unions with the claim that they ‘do not eiijoy 
(the support of) even 2 per cent of the run¬ 
ning staff.” From 1970 to 1973 the 
AILRSA led a number of strikes mobilis¬ 
ing the active support of large numbers of 
loco running staff and demonstrating its 
command over the allegiance of the category. 
In 1972 it won a redaction in maximum 
working hours from fourteen to tweivt Hie 
strike which really established the AILRSA 
as a nmjor force; however, was totake place 
Id August 1973. The main issttohi the strike 
was the question of working hours which 
had iwimary {rfaee on the ogenda of the 
locomen’s movemimt evier since titetbqw of 
the Firemen’s OaundL la MMy of that-ycar 
a strifct had extrac te d asnir|iiea>fBgni the 
liaBway mmister that the ASLRSAlfdMtaMb 
for an clghirhom day would Wiamstigtoed. 
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‘ yictini^ for part in 

the strike*’ When b<^ the promises 'mtt 
flouted the AILRSA caUed on the loco run¬ 
ning suff for an Edl-out strike .On August 
Z, 1973 the AILRSA called an all-India 
strike in defiance of a six-month ban on 
strikes which had been promulgated under 
the Defence of India Rules (DIR). The next 
day the AILRSA claimed that the strike had 
‘totally paralysed’ train movement on forty- 
five of the forty-nine divisions of the Indian 
railways.'*' On the same day a railway board 
press conference attempted to belittle the 
strike but had to admit that trains had been 
cancelled on six of the nine zonal railways 
and were at a virtual standstill on the nor¬ 
theast frontier railway.^^ Thus even the 
railway board's figures indicated that the 
strike was assuming all-India dimensions. 

The government answer to the strike was 
to declare it illegal and arrest (our hundred 
AILR.SA activists. The recognised unions at¬ 
tempted to persuade the loco running staff 
to return to work, arguing that they had long 
been taking up the locomen’s ease with the 
railway administration.*’ For several days 
the railway minister. L N Mishra, hoped that 
the combination of pressure from the police 
and the recognised unions would cause the 
strike to collapse When his hope showed no 
sign of being fulfilled he attempted to bring 
the matter to a head by calling a forty-eight 
hour deadline, declaring that if the AILRSA 
called off the .strike in that time those ar 
rested would be relea.scd.'** However, when 
the deadline passed and the strikers remain¬ 
ed firm, it was Mishra who showed signs of 
collapse. On August 8 he offered to begin 
negotiations with the AILRSA leaders even 
before the strike had been called off. The 
negotiations began on August 10 and were 
not concluded until an agreement was an¬ 
nounced at 1.4S am on August 13. Under the 
agreement the AILRSA would call off the 
strike in return for the assurance that those 
arrested would immediately be released and 
no workers would be victimised. Most im¬ 
portant of all, the AILRSA had won the 
railway minister's agieement to the introduc¬ 
tion of a ten-hour maximum working day.** 
The agreement represented a tremendous 
victory for the AILRSA and a humiliating 
backdown for the railway ministry. It wa.s 
also a victory for independent category 
unions generally and a blow to the status of 
the recognised unions. Although the AILRSA 
did not win its demands entirely and had to 
settle for a tm-hour rather than an eight 
hour day. it achieved a moral triumph. The 
railway minister had begun by belittling the 
strike, declaring that no negotiations would 
be hei(l until it was called off. but eventual- 
r, Id hold negotiations without 
, /^l|^.d*<abUshed the 
nih^^ai^rittes had to 
Iptijih^tinrtidbtniised union if the 
bad demonstrated 
»(gfiSN^wOricers that deter- 
' I defeat the 

goweri^nent’s special repressive legislation 



hke DtR and MISA. The strength sh^n by 
the AILRSA in the August 1913 strike 
present^ a challenge to the status quo in 
the Indian railways’ system of Industrie lela- 
tioas. As many managers feated. the grow¬ 
ing power of the AILRSA provided an in¬ 
spiration for other workers to join indepen¬ 
dent category organisations. Many category 
unions had sprung up around the same time 
as the Ail.RSA. However, it took the loco 
running staf.', a group of workers with 
special grievances and a strategic strength, 
to give impetus to the whole movement. As 
the months of 197.3 passed other category 
unions began to assert themselves. For in¬ 
stances, in September, the Station Masters’ 
Association in Varanasi division of the nor¬ 
theastern railway went on a four-day strike, 
defeating an attempt by local management 
to victimise office-bearers of the associa¬ 
tion.**’ From tXtober to December, the .All- 
India Signal and IHecommunication Stalf 
Association led u work-to-rule which forced 
Mishra to accede to the signalmen’s demand 
for a revision of their pay ■ scalc.«.*' In 
November and December there was also a 
woik-to-rule by the All-India loco 
Mechanical Staff Association, whose 
members were responsible for the repair and 
maintenance of locomotives. The campaign 
was strong enough to induce the deputy 
minisicr foi railways to call the Icadci s to 
Delhi tor negotiations.*" Thus the labour 
movement in tlie railways was being roused 
by vigoious ness unions with little regard foi 
the establi.shcd conventions and insiitution.s. 
After a decade or more of lethargy and 
declining living standards, the railway 
workers weie beginning to reassert them¬ 
selves. The economic crisis of 1973 had 
thrust the category unions into the leader¬ 
ship of the railway workers’ movement. 

RhCOONISl U UNIONS’ RtSHONSt. 

The succes.s of the August 1973 lOco run¬ 
ning staff strike moved a correspondent of 
the Economic and Political Weekly to write: 
Railway workers constitute a large section of 
the country’s working class. The revitalising 
of the trade union movement among ihe.se 
workers will, therefore, have a tremendous 
impact on the entire working class in 
India.*’ 

Such a development should have been 
greeted with enthusiasm by the recognised 
unions in the railways. On the contrary, 
however, it caused nothing &ut consternation 
and dismay. The railway trade union move¬ 
ment was being ‘revitalised’ mainly because 
it wa.s turning away from the recognised 
unions, it was an indictment of the whole 
approach which had informed the unions’ 
post activities. The smouldering disaffection 
had been growing at least since the driracle 
of the 1968 strike. Now it flared up and 
became obvious to the world at large. The 
vialrility of the recognised unions was at 
stake: For the NFIR the crisis was not so 
acute. The raison d'itreot the NFIR was its 
influence in ruling party circles. As long as 




Coligiess was In power' it could sostaiij^x^ 
networks of patronage. U rarely made 
pretence to be a union which built Us 
port on an ability to lead industrial actidg^^V. 
Thus, in the short-term at least, it was ndt ; 
really threatened by the category unions. 
principal danger for the NFIR was t'nat the t 


catekoiy unions might evolve into a lasttUf" ' 
militant alternative. If that was to eventual^' 
the workers would have little need for Iha. ’ 
patronage of the NFIR. Organised in stror^'S" 
militant unions which could lead successful - - 
strikes, the workers could gum far more thap V 
could be dispensed by the NFIR’s big men 
of influence. Thus the NFIR did feel some ' 
need to respond to the challenge thrown 
down by the category unions. 

The NFIK’.s efforts to counter the threat . 
took two forms. Firstly it attempted to show 
that it, after all, could also organise a strike. 
On September 10, 1973, A P Sharma, who - 
wa.s president of the NFIR as well as deputy ' 
leader of the Congress parliamentary party, 
declared that the NFIR had decided to 
launch ‘direct action’ from November lOif..! 
(he recommendations of the 1969 Railway' - 
labour Tribunal on working hours were not' 
implemented by (hat date. He threatened 
that the action ‘might include stoppage of 
trains also’.'” However, the NFIR’s latter- '' 
day conversion to the methods of direct ac¬ 
tion was unlikely to win much credibility. As 
the ruling party’s agent in the trade union 
movement the NFIR could not possibly unde^ 
mine its ‘own’ government in a strike. The 
‘direct action’ never eventuated and the 
NFIR concentrated on its second and more 
familiar form of action. The second form 
of the NFIR’s efforts to counter the growth . 
of the category unions was to work where 
they had always worked—in the corridors of 
power. They attacked those within Congress 
whom they saw as responsible for the situa¬ 
tion. Mishra and the labour minister Reddy 
were blamed for undermining the recognis¬ 
ed unions when they gave in to the ‘anti¬ 
social and anti-national elements responsi¬ 
ble for the [locomen’sj strike'.’* Sharma cir¬ 
culated a detailed note within the party at¬ 
tacking Mishra and Reddy and criticising the 
whole conduct of labour policy. The con¬ 
troversy was part of an ongoing factional 
conflict within Congress, ^larma was a 
leading member of the right-wing Nehru 
forum which was pitted against the group¬ 
ing which characterised itself as the Congress 
left.” The Nehru forum members felt un¬ 
comfortable with the radical posturing 
which had characterised Indira Gandhi’s 
government since the 1969 split in Congress 
and tlwy opposed the increasing reliance on 
the support of the CPI. Thus the trade union 
activities of the NFIR leaders were largely 
an adjunct to their political ambitions. The 
NFIR could be us^ to boost the leaders’ 
standing as public figures and as a weapon 
in intra-party feuds, but would always be ' 
subordinate to party politics. 

Apart from efforts to shore up their , 
political position there was little that the ; 
NFIR leaders could do to stem the tide of ' 
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ftk ndustritJ from 
the ^ cre^biUty. Such an 
gMeutpent came not Jiut from within trade 
union circles but from the highest levels of 
managemeou The then chairman of the 
nilway board, M N Bery, was to say that he 
‘did not have much faith in the NPIR 
leaders' ability to react to a situation like 
this’^' Ultimately, the only option open to 
the NFIR was to wait and hope that the 
crisis would pass and that circumstances 
would eventu^ly change in its favour. It 
events climaxed in a strike the NFIR could 
assist in returning things to the status quo 
by aiding the strike-breakers. This was in¬ 
deed the role that the NFIR was to play in 
the general strike. For the AIRF, the growth 
in workers’ support for category unions was 
a much more ominous development. The 
AIRF had none of the privileged access to 
powerful circles which provided succour to 
the NFIR, As has been discussed, it con¬ 
sidered itself the custodian of the tiaditions 
of collective action. However, the combina¬ 
tion of government repression and manage¬ 
ment policies of co-option had smothered 
any pretensions of militancy. In the eyes of 
trade unionists inside and outside the 
railways it had become an iippotent organi¬ 
sation. To supporters of the All-India TVade 
Union Congress it wa.s ‘ineffective’ and ‘ac¬ 
quiescing with the bureaucrats’.'^ The Cen¬ 
tre of Indian IVade Unions considered that 
the AIRF had ‘virtually surrendered to the 
Railway Board’." Even the chairman of the 
railv/ay board thought that the AIRF had 
become ‘effete’.'* Still more embarrassing, 
many who were politically aligned with the 
leadership, like Socialist Party MP Madhu 
Limaye, had come to the condusion that the 
organisation was ‘virtually moribund’.-'^ In¬ 
deed the AIRF leadership seemed to have 
no idea how to break out of the predicament 
into which it had fallen. Its response to both 
the inflationary crisis of 1973 and the up¬ 
surge in support for the category unions was 
sterile and hackneyed. When the highly un¬ 
satisfactory findings of the Third Pay Com¬ 
mission were handed down, the AIRF was 
full of indignation. Its habitual reaction in 
such circumstances was to hold a strike 
ballot amongst the members and then 
threaten to strike on a particular date if cer¬ 
tain demands were not met. In such a spirit 
the AIRF declared, on June 2. that it would 
call a strike for August 27, 1973 if the 
government did not improve on the recom¬ 
mendations of the pay commission. 
However; on August 5, the AIRF working 
committee announced that the strike had 
been postponed because the government had 
agreed to consult with the central govern¬ 
ment employees’ unions before reaching its 
final decision.* The pattern of threatened 
strikes postponed after ‘some kind of petty 
conemsion’* hid been going on for years 
and the AIRF leadenhip seemed to think 
that it ooold eondnufefri^flititely. However, 
in die circumstances of 1973 it was totally 
inadequate. IWsrkers were joining in the 
strifeet of the category unions regardless of 


me wishes of the AIRF. 

The AIRF’s response to the category 
utions was equally ineffectual. It treated the 
strikes by the AILRSA and other category 
unions in the same way that it had always 
teacted to rival unions. First the AIRF 
leaders tried to persuade the workeis to 
return to work, on the plea that they had 
already taken up the grievances with 
management. Fii Jmg no response they con¬ 
demned the strike and the unions involved 
The AH RSA was accused of being, simul¬ 
taneously, the tool of the C’Fl, railway 
management and the government.*" The 
AILRSA stiikc of August was even accused 
of being a deliberate attempt to undermine 
the AIRF’s planned strike of August 27 
After the successful August locomen’s strike 
a negotiating committee was established to 
finalise the details of the introduction ot a 
ten-hour Although the committee would 
bung reduced working hours for an impor¬ 
tant group of railway workers, the AIRF did 
its best to obstruct the committee because 
it was piqued at being excluded. 1he first 
meeting of the committee was to be held in 
Madras on .September 9. The AfRF union 
in the southern railway called a demonsira- 
tiun against the negotiations fur that dav 
The railway boaid chairman, M N Reiy, 
received the union’s general secretary, 
M Namasivayam, and accepted a protest 
note from him. Bery then cancelled ihe 
meeting because of the difficult 'law and 
order’ situation created by the demonstra¬ 
tion.*' Quite probably the whole affair was 
plaimed by Bery and Namasivayam who had 
a close working relationship from the days 
when Bery was member (staff) of the railway 
board.*^ A similar demonstration was sail¬ 
ed by the AIRF union in the northern 
railway out.side the Rail Bhavan in New 
Delhi on September 25.*’ Such totally 
negative reactions could only be counter 
productive. They might succeed in harassing 
the category unions but could only increase 
the unpopulanty of the AIRF ih the eyes of 
workers who supported such unions. 

The AIRF seemed incapable of forgini* 
any construciisc response to the loss of sup¬ 
port to the category unions. Their approach 
smacked of petulance and vindictiveness aqd 
only made things worse. As an alternative, 
certain high management officials had long 
been counselling AIRF leaders to set up, 
undei the AIRFs umbrella, special represen¬ 
tative bodies for important categories such 
as the loco running staff.** However, only 
when the challenge of category unions 
became acute was such an innovation at¬ 
tempted. Even then the president of the 
AIRF had to admit that ‘this experiment did 
not .succeed, for change is generally not 
welcome when it involves displacement of 
personnel’.*' In other words tte entrenched 
leadership of the AIRF was not willing to 
accommodate the new category leaders if it 
meant surrendering the power and perqui¬ 
sites of their positions. Tlie AIRF had sunk 
into an enfe^ling torpor. In his speech to 
the 1973 Annual Conference, the general 


sectaUtfy tm Rduced to invoking the awfrlf.: 
of famous past leadetsrof the AIRF hs If • 
playing to dddes for deliverance He askedt'’, 
Will Shri Giri and Jaya Piakash Ji respoatf', 
to the occasion? .. I also fed that I have got; 
a claim over my own leaders who are sitting* 
in the dais to request them as to teli us the 
way as to how to come out of the present 
tangle.** 

.Similarly, the president spoke of the dif- , 
ficulties which ‘haunted’*' the AIRF and 
although he realised they compelled a 
‘reas.vessmeiit of (the AIRFs) organisational 
set-up',** he could make no substantive 
lecommendations on how h could be achiev¬ 
ed M N Bery was to describe the at¬ 
mosphere peit^ing the AIRF as a “kind 
of ‘what can we do about this?' attitude. In 
other words, looking to Ihe government^'*’ 
Despairing of its own capacity to remedy the 
situation, the AIRF was looking to any out¬ 
side agency, such as government officials or 
outside political leaders, which might come 
to its rescue 

Towards aCilnfrai Raii-wav Sirike 

By the middle ot 1973 there was a general, 
though undirected, feeling that the AIRF 
needed an infusion of new ideas and leader¬ 
ship. The sentiment however, had been cur¬ 
rent in sections of the zonal leadership for 
some time. Supporters of the Samyukta 
Socialist faction in the Socialist Party in¬ 
itiated discussions with the Royists in the 
AIRF and persuaded them to back a move 
to bring Cieoigc Fernandes into the central 
leadership of the union.’* Fernandes was 
singled out because hr had established a for¬ 
midable reputation as a trade union leader 
in Bombay and had the credentials of hav¬ 
ing suppoited railway workers’ struggles in 
the past. First of all, Fernandes was asked 
10 stand for the presidency of the AIRF 
union in the central railway. Fbtnandet 
quickly realised that he was being presented 
with an opportunity to extend his trade 
union and political influence outside his 
Bombay base into the rest of India. There¬ 
fore he agreed to the proposal, stood for 
the position of president of the union and, 
m lune 1973, was elected. At the next annuid 
convHiticm of the AJRT. held at Secunderabad 
ill October 1973, Fernandes stood for the 
position of president of the AIRF. The con¬ 
ference was being held bttle more than two 
months after the loco running staff strike 
which had so shaken the status quo in the 
railway labour movement. The mood of 
directionless despondency pervading the 
AIRF was at its bright, lb many leaders and 
activists in the union, Fernand appeared 
to be the answer to their prayers. His elec¬ 
tion as president seemed to be the only thing 
which could save the AIRF from extinction. 
Ncveitbriess, just as other experiments in 
response to the category unions had been 
stymied by vested interests in Ihe AIRF, so 
Fernandes’ election as president was 
vigorously opposed by the existing 
leadership. 
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gar-'The PUP leader,hip and CPt supporters 
rAe AIRF combing in a desperate lob- 
I'Jiytng effort before and during the con- 

• teirence to prevent Fernandes’ election, 
’ilto particular, they used the resolution for a 
..; 9 eneral strike which was before the conven- 

• tipn in an attempt to discredit Fernandes. 

It was well known that Fernandes was not 

/'Ip favour of a strike in the immediate future 
.^because he believed the AiRF did nut have 
.'anfficient organisational support or finan- 
resources.^' Although Rrnandcs was 
^Vware of the strong feeling in favour of an 
:-‘jtBuncdiate strike amongst rank and Tile dele- 
t^tes he considered that unless the AIRF was 
^tevamped, such a strike would be another 
y^Qasco like that of 1968. When Fernandes put 
,.hls arguments to the convention'^ he was 
^attacked by his opponents as betraying the 
vcausc of the railway workers by opposing the 
^coming struggle. Nevertheless, the coiivcn- 
;tion passed a resolution calling fur a general 
.railway strike on February 27, 1974 and 
.'dected Fernandes as the new president of the 
AIRF. 

George Fernando tIuis came to be elected 
'.president of the AIRI- in a rather desperate 
'move by the union to regain its position as 
^the dominant force in the railway labour 
movement. According to Fernandes, the 
"AIRF was an oiganisation with 

literally not a penny in the bank . .\shose 
claimed membership was 4.00,(XXi out of 
■ about two million railwaymen, and whose ef- 
fectivc membership was only 2,00,(KK).’' 
•Yet such an organisation had just set it.scif 
-.Ihe task of leading a general .strike in the 
btrgest single undertaking in the country. 
'Fernandes’ abilities and his ambitions had 
;:led him to seize the opportunity to become 
'a railway union leader. However, doing .so 
'locked him into a commitment he did not 
"itally want. Fernandes wrote in retrospect. 

Having been saddled with this resolution it 
became necessary for me either to resign my 
position or to make the best of a bad bargain. 

, 1 decided to make the best of the situation 
... and took to organising.^*' 

. In reality, it seems unlikely that Fernandes 
was presented with such a dilemma. The 
principal item on the agenda of the conven- 
Iton was fixing a new date for the strike 
postponed from August 27. It was' well 
known that the AIRF was under pressure 
from all sides to take strong industrial ac¬ 
tion. Fernandes knew that this was the state 
of affairs in the AIRF and that he had been 
proposed as president of the union precise¬ 
ly because he was seen as a leader capable 
pf organising the necessary action. This was 
understood by the railway board which did 
Everything in its power to influence delegates 
against electing Fernandes.^’ Even those in 
the AIRF who opposed his election as presi¬ 
dent realised in retrospect, and perhaps 
within themselves at the timci that a flguie 
hke Fernandes was the need of the hour. For 
emmplc^ the treasurer of the AIRF, J P 
Oiaid)cy, was one of Fernandes’ principal 
opponents. However, he was later to admit: 


Wcfl. at that time {Fernandes' deettonj was 
a good development because new image 
created to the railwaymen's moveinent. He 
was then known as a militant trade union 
leader.’* 

Similar seniimcnt.s were expressed by peo¬ 
ple who supported Fernandes' candidature. 
Umraomal Purohit, for example, recalled: 

1 thought that it [the strike] should be done 
and that for that purpose Fernandes would 
be a useful person.” ' 

As an experienced trade union leader aware 
of the mood of the railway workers and the 
situation of the AIRF, Fernandes un¬ 
doubtedly knew that the strike resolution 
would be passed. He stood for the presiden¬ 
cy regardless. It seems unlikely that Fer¬ 
nandes did not expect to emerge from the 
convention as president of an AIRF calling 
for a general strike in the near future 
Why then did Fernandes portray himself 
as being placed in a dilemma by his election 
as president of the AIRF? The most pro¬ 
bable explanation tics in the criticism to 
which hernandes was later subjected for 
leading the May 1974 strike. He was accus¬ 
ed of iccklessly and irrc.spon$ibty fermen¬ 
ting a strike in order to use the railway 
workers in a campaign against the govern¬ 
ment. Fernandes' reply has been to em¬ 
phasise the extent to which he was presented 
with a /<ii7 accompli by the AiRF. Such a 
reply, at once, minimises Fernandes' role in 
initiating Ihe strike but enables him to re¬ 
tain the impression that his role in making 
the strike was crucial. A more accurate rep¬ 
ly would be that the railway workers had 
created the momentum for a strike and that 
Fernandes had been put in the position to 
crystallise the movement around the leader¬ 
ship of the AIRF. A railway strike of some 
kind, on a large scale, svas virtually in¬ 
evitable. If one was not initiated by the AIRF 
it would have been organised by an alliance 
of category unions, who had been calling for 
a general strike since early 1973. In order to 
retain its premier position in the railway 
labour movement the AIRF had no choice 
but to call for a strike: Fernandes’ hands 
were bound not by a resolution of the AIRF 
convention but by the overwhelming senti¬ 
ment throughout the railway workforce. 
Fernandes emphasises the essentially secon¬ 
dary detail of the AIRF convention because 
it assists him to perpetuate the version of 
events which portrays him as the primary, 
if reluctant, creator of the strike. 

According to Fernandes’ dose associate 
and mentor, Madhu Limaye, Fernandes 
wanted ‘about two or three years’’’* to 
reorganise the AIRF before launching a 
strike. However, the AIRF did not have two 
or three years at its disposal. If it did not 
take decisive action in the near fliture it 
wQutd be oonqdetdy overtaken by the category 
unions in the battle for the aQegiance of the 
raiiw^ workers. The reputation of the AIRF 
was so tarnished that even a leader of the 
stature of Geoige Fernandes cotdd not per¬ 
suade the mass of the workers to support the 
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or three years in the futura Oii^ ii|y ^uaUy 
leading a strike could the AIRF Kfain its 
standing. Sinliiarty, the AIRPs organisa¬ 
tional structure was inured to token calls for 
strika It could be shaken out of ha inertia 
only if meaningful strike prqtarations were 
made In short, the AIRF could not be re- 
organised>bf a strike it had to be reorganised 
by a strika Resolving to throw his con¬ 
siderable eneigy into the task of organising 
a strika Fernandes set about cranking up the 
AIRF machina In the subsequent months 
Fernandes visited as many rail centres as 
possible, .speaking to large meetings of 
workers and urging the local office-bearers 
of the AIRF unions to raise funds and set 
up organising committees. However, Fernandes 
could- not single-handedly transform the 
AIRF and was frequently confronted by 
open opposition, subterfuge and inertia. He 
was well aware that the AIRF was not 
capable of mounting a general strike on its 
own. The key to the situation was to win the 
active .support of the category unions for a 
united campaign of all railway unions. 
Therefore the tone of public statements 
about category unions from the office of the 
president of the AIRF underwent a signifi¬ 
cant change. No longer were the category 
unions attacked as ‘enemy number one’ of 
the railway workers, but began to receive 
verbal suppoit from the AIRF. During an 
AlI.RSA strike in December 1973, Fernandes 
issued a press statement which declared that 
the AIRF stood ’four-square behind the 
demands of the locomen’.” Similarly, a 
work-to-rulc by the All-India Guards Coun¬ 
cil in March 1974 was given Fernandes’ cn- 
dorsetnent and guard members of the AIRF 
were asked to support the action."" On 
November 24 and 25, 1973 Fernandes con¬ 
vened a special loco running staff conference 
under the auspices of the AIRF ‘to focus at¬ 
tention on the special problems of the 
locomen’ and to mobilise them ‘in view of 
the possibility of the current agitation 
culminating in a strike of railwaymen on 
February 27’.*' 

As Fernandes was to discover, however, it 
was not an easy task to convince the category 
unions of the AIRF’s good intentions. 
Despite his declared support for the 
AILRSA’s strike in December 1973, Fer¬ 
nandes became embroiled in a verbal tussle 
with some AILRSA leaders during the strike; 
The AILRSA leaders were dearly not im¬ 
pressed wifli Fernandes overtures, regarding 
them as an attempt to use their union tor 
the purposes of the AIRF.**-The AIRF also 
encountered deep suspicion from the Gosuds 
Coundl during the guards’ work-to-ntle in 
Match 1974. At one suge during the cam¬ 
paign the press reported fliat the AIRF bad 
withdrawn its support.** In spite-of his 
disclaimers, Fernandes found it Ihfllcult to 
convince the leaders of the coundl that the 
AIRF had not committed another betrayal. 
He thought it necessary to issue a pteu 
release; and later even a booklet, detailing 
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the Cuiu^ Ut aiitation.*^ 

The strike moti^ passed at the annual con¬ 
vention called for a conference of all railw:^ 
unions in November to co-ordinate strike ac¬ 
tion. Predictably, it was not possible to 
realise the proposal within a month. A 
number of meetings were necessary before 
the majority of category unions could be 
persuaded of the AIRF’s sincere intentions. 
A conference was organised for February 27, 
1973, which was also the date which the 
AIRF convention had set for a strike. 
However, since it was obvious that neither 
the AIRF nor the category unions were 
ready for a strike, the AIRF general council 
meeting of February 7 postponed the 
date.** 

The National Convention of Railwaymen 
was held at New- Delhi on February 27,1973. 
The organisers succeeded in bringing 
together all recognised and unrecognised 
railway unions except the NFIR, with over 
2,000 delegates representing about 110 
unions attending. The convention adopted 
the AIRF’s charter of demands which in¬ 
cluded parity of railway workers’ wages with 
other public sector workers, bonus of 8.3 per 
cent and full DA. IVvo crucial modirications 
were added. Firstly, the convention added 
the demand that all victimisation of railway 
workers involved in previous strikes should 
be cancelled. This was important to category 
unions whose campaigns had been subjected 
to heavy repression. It was a token of sup¬ 
port for past actions and an assurance that 
the AIRF would not abandon members of 
other unions who might be victimised in the 
coming strike. Secondly, the charter includ¬ 
ed a demand that no railway worker should 
have to work more than an eight hour day. 
This was the loco running staffs pri'iuipal 
demand and its inclasion was necessary to 
win the support of the now powerful 
AILRSA. The convention then resolved to 
call an inderinite general strike if the railway 
minister did not open negotiations on the 
charter of demands by April 10.*^ Fer¬ 
nandes was able to channel the momentum 
for a strike into a campaign led by the AIRF. 
There was a unique combination of circum¬ 
stances which he exploited. First of all there 
was the exaspemtion with the fmclings of the 
pay commission. The commission’s award 
seemed more attuned to circumstances of 
1970 when it was established. In 1970 it 
would have seemed nigganlly. but in the 
midst of the inflation and shortages of 1973 
it was greeted with anger. As the months 
went by the economic situation deteriorated 
further. The government’s refusal to grant 
any form, of rriief generated ever-increasing 
resentment amongst the railway workers. 
The success of the loco running staffs strike 
and otho- category unions’ campidgns show¬ 
ed the mass of workers that militant action 
was possible. The attitude of the government 
convinced them that it was necessary. In 
such a situation a call for workers to foigA 
th^ differences and combine in a united 
canqiaignwassttteto didt agood response 


The atmosphere created by the call for a 
united strike was clearly understood by the 
top Icvds of management. In the words of 
the chairman of the railway board. 

George has done it right. He knows that 
under tbt strike banner be can uiute any kind 
of opinion. No one can go against it.*’ 

This assessment went to the essence of Fer¬ 
nandes' strategy. At the centre of Fernandes' 
call was not an appeal so much as a 
challenge. Fernandes considered that many 
category union leaders thought they had a 
‘monopoly over militancy’.*" They were 
thus being challenged to show that they were 
indeed as militant as they claimed. Although 
many category leaders were reluctant to join 
the campaign because they feared they were 
being used by the AIRF and by a self- 
aggrandising politician they could not refuse 
to join for fear of being branded strike¬ 
breakers, There was also another, more fun¬ 
damental, sense in which Fbrnandes’ call for 
united action was a challenge to catcgoiy 
unions. The category unions had grown up 
in close contact with the workers they 
represented and were usually led by workers 
who had direct personal experience of their 
category’s problems. They based much of 
their appeal on the neglect of category pro¬ 
blems by the recognised unions. Category 
unions covering strategically powerful 
workers had been able to win important 
gains fur their members. However, there were 
some severe limitations to the power of 
category unions and to the consciousness 
they engendered. Workers in categories like 
accounting or catering might form unions, 
but they were unlikely to muster the same 
strength as workers who were involved in the 
physical operation of the rail system. 
Moreover, unless they co-operated with each 
Other, category unions were not in a posi¬ 
tion to win concessions on the demand.s 
which were common to all railvyay workers. 
The danger was that they would .lot co¬ 
operate. Category unions had a tendency to 
grow from and to perpet uaic an insular craft 
consciousness where the strong categories 
ignored the problems of the weak and 
neglected the railway workers’ common 
cause. The category unions were thus being 
challenged to show that they were not 
self-centred. 

Accusations that they won advantages for 
themselves by ignoring other workers had 
been levelled at the category unions by the 
AIRF for years. Coming from what was seen 
as a tamecat union which had won nothing 
at all, the charges sounded hypocritical and 
hollow. However, now that the AIRF .seemed 
genuine in its determination to take action, 
the narrowness of the preoccupations of 
some category union leaders was indeed 
exposed and their unions suffered internal 
dissensions. The clearest example was the 
AILRSA. The AILRSA was an amalgam of 
two main groupings, one centred in the 
south and the other in eastern India. The 
southern grouping had led the union’s early 
strikes and for a period was the backbone 


of the AllliiRSA. Ftowevv, the scatth vni iii£^ 
a centie of apoUticid craft consciousmss a^ r 
had a history of localised actions 
without reference to the all-India body aiRi 
sometimes even against the interests of run- r 
ning staff outside their region. On the other. 
hand, the eastern grouping was heavily lh‘ 
fiucnccd by the CPM and emphasised the < 
need for co-ordinated action and co-. 
operation with other categories. A'*hough 
the eastern region had not made th highly, 
visible gains achieved in the south it aad par¬ 
ticipated in committees and strikes of com¬ 
bined unions and had built up a militant and 
less craft-centred consciousness. The two 
groupings had worked together satisfactorily 
since the formation of the united AILRSA. 
However, the question of participation in the 
AlRF-led strike led to bittn ernuroversy. The 
president, M R Sabapathy from Ikmil Nadu, 
and a joint general secretary, H S Qiowdhury, 
led those who opposed the idea on the 
grounds that the campaign was being led by 
a nun-railwayman and politician.*^ The 
proposal was supported by the general. 
secretary, P K Barua. and the other joim 
general secretary, S K Dhar from Wst 
Bengal. Dhar considered that the opposition 
stemmed from ‘categorical feding' and that, 
in any case, since the Strike was going ahead, 
(he AILRSA could not play the role of 
strike-breaker.*® Although a decision was 
made to join the strike the minority remain¬ 
ed unconvinced and went along with the ma¬ 
jority only, as Sabapathy saw it, ‘to avoid 
a split in the AII.RSA’.” 

The division in the union over the issue 
meant that the participation of AILRSA 
members in the general .strike was uneven. 
Although support for the strike wa.s good 
in the ea.stern region it was limited in the 
south. In the northern railway sections the 
zonal leadership played an openly strike¬ 
breaking role. After the strike, recriminatioas 
about the activities of the northern railway 
leaders became the focus of an open schism 
in the AILRSA. Suporters of Sabapathy 
came to the defence of the strike-breakers 
while supporters of Dhar and Barua succee¬ 
ded in having disciplinary action brought 
against them. From that lime on, wrote 
Sabapathy, “there was no real co-ordination 
between the president and the general 
secretary in the AILRSA".’* Sabapathy 
later offered to resign from the presidency 
but was persuaded 1^ his own supporters 
and by the supporters of Dhar to stay on so 
as to avoid a spjit in the union. The AILRSA 
thus did not cmeigc well from the 1974 
strike. 

RAii.wAy Strike and Trade Union 
Movement in India 

The AIRFs intentions in calling for a 
united general strike were double-sided. It 
was based on the understanding that the 
AIRF could not, on its own, mount a cam¬ 
paign which would be taken seriously by the 
government. It needed the support of the 
category unions because of their organisa¬ 
tional strength and because cmly if all unions 
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'M«v^hei^ ihc 
AIRF, PcrtniiW'included, hud no love for 
category unions. They regarded them as a 
divisive force which weakened the labour 
movement. The object of the strike cam¬ 
paign was to bolster the AIRF and win back 
the support of workers who had turned to 
category unions. Most category union 
leaders were wdl aware of the fact but could 
do little about it. If they joined the strike 
they knew they would be contributing more 
to the kudos of the AIRF than to their own 
unions' position. However, the consequences 
of abstaining frinn action were far worse. 
They would be Imnded blackleg unions and 
would give out free ammunition to those 
who dismissed category unions as selfish. 
There was such a feeling in favour of a strike 
that no union could oppose it. There was, 
however, a price for winning back workers' 
support which the established leadership of 
the AIRF was reluctant to pay. Fernandes 
was brought into the AIRF to lead a cam¬ 
paign threatening to culminate, if necessary, 
in a strike; But unlike most leaders of the 
AIRF, Fernandes was determined actually 
to prepare the uruon for a strike and to be 
seen mating preparations. He did not expect 
the government to cave in to mere threats. 
Such preparations would mean upsetting 
sdsting patterns of trade union work, ending 
the cosy telationsfaip with management and 
iccommodati^ the infusion of new militant 
setivists. Warsi of ad, if the strike eventuated 
the leaders could face arrest and, the 
ultimate sanction, derecognition. The Hradi- 
tiorudists', said Fernandes, ‘began to get a 
little scat^'*^ when they realised the im¬ 
plications of what was bring [daiuied. There 
was little they could do oi^y once the 
momentum of the campaign was etablish- 
ed, but silent resentment against Fernandes' 
impact on the AIRF grew. 

The strike began on May 8, 1974 and 
tasted twenty dayi. As is well known, 
although the strike was a resounding success 
in mobiliring the workers it was eventually 
crushed by a huge police and paramilitary 
operation. Following the breaking of tlw 
strike and the imposition of Emergency in 
1973, Fernandes became one of the principal 
symbols of t^rposition to Indira Gandhi's 
authoritarian rule; Fernandes was forced 
undergronmd, but managed to embarrass the 
government by eluding arrest for a ran- 
sideraUe time But the old leadership of the 
AIRF disowned Fernandes and had him 
mnoved from the presidency in order to re¬ 
establish good relations w^ the govem- 
meat. Femandes had served his purpose; but 
the price of arinnitig wwben' support 
thiou^ ndUtant unionitm was deen^ to 
be too high. If the relationshq) between the 
lacQiBised unions and manegement was to 
return to ‘normal* then leaders like Fer- 
with their dangerous appeals to 
worker activism, had to be dispensed with. 

Ffe have lecn that the May 1974 railway 
ttrike was the peak of a wave of tailway 
worim* miUtaacy. The miUtangr was 


generated ^ a decade dr mote oT totining 
incomes and sparked into life by the inria- 
tionary crisis of 1973-74. But the impetus 
for action came not from the official 
recognised unions but from independent 
unions formed by disgruntled workers 
themselves. The AIRF under George Fer- 
. nandes was forced to respond to the impetus 
and organised a united general strike. What 
do these events reveal about the situation of 
the labour movement in contemporary India? 
Most Indian trade union leaders and func¬ 
tionaries have a vision of themselves play¬ 
ing a role in Indian scKiety similar to their 
counterparts in the west. Their ideal is an 
institutionalised union structure resting on 
an extensively organised working class, and 
having a monopoly on negotiating the terms 
of labour's contract with capital. The unions 
should, also ideally, be in a mutually sup¬ 
portive relationship with a labour, social- 
democratic or west Eiiropean-styie C’oin- 
munist Party. The complex of institutions, 
iegalisrii by the state and legitimate in the 
eyes of both workers and employers would 
cement the position of a labour bureaucracy 
as a social layer between labour and capital. 
The vision is more or less openly articulated 
by unions such as the HMS and HMKP and 
implicit in the practice of the AITUC and 
CITU.** The vision, however, has not been 
realised. This paper, through the case of the 
railway unions in the 1974 strike; has sought 
to exemplify the reasons. 

In ordef tirmly to establish its social role, 
an institutionalised, bureaucratised trade 
union movement requires sustained economic 
growth. On one side, without a buoyant 
economy the unions cannot deliver the im¬ 
proved Uving standards which is necessary 
to keep the workers' loyalty to the unions 
as institutions and to the politics of trade 
unionism. On the other side; employers and 
the state will not tolerate unions and their 
persistent demands if they thrmiten to 
jeopaidise profits. Following the winning of 
initependence the Indian masses were pro¬ 
mised a steadily improving standard of liv¬ 
ing through a ‘socialistic pattern of socie¬ 
ty*. The five-year plans and Nehru's Fhbian 
technocracy would usher in a new era of 
growth and development. In whose interest 
the |dan actually worked and the reasons for 
its failure to fulfil the promise need not de¬ 
tain us here; It is sufficient to note that the 
forces of the world market and the maldistri¬ 
bution of power within Indian society ensured 
th a t it could not succeed. The Indian masses 
bore the brunt of the ftihire. Amongst them 
were the nearly two million rkilwiv workers. 
In such circumstances the trade union move¬ 
ment in the railways was bound to confront 
major problems. For the NFIR, railway 
workers' stagnating or declining incomes 
ixoented no great difficulty. The NFIR was 
sustained through its connections in the 
ruling party, not through workers' loyalty. 
If workers could nm Improve their situation 
tv coUective action, they were more likely 
to approach the men of influence in the 
NFIR on an individual basis. Htus when the 


at-lhisr 

NFIR cduid even increase its influen^'‘;T-:-' 

The AIRF. on the other hand, could liM'-.. 
depend on the patronage of the ruling pariy.' 
and needed the active support of the mass<" 
of workers. As railway workers’ living an#,'' 
working conditions deteriorated during the . 
1960$ and early 1970$ the AIRF was caught. 
in a dilemma. When it tried to lake a^jon 
to redress workers’ grievances, as in the 1960. 
and 1968 strikes, it was ruthlessly crushed.. 
The strikes were crushed not only because 
the government considered that ti» railway. 
budget could not stand a wage increase, but 
because the government wanted to use its 
OH n employees as an example to the rest of 
the working class. The AIRFs response was 
to accept the railway boaid’s terms for 
recognition and renounce direct action. The 
AIRF was thereby protected from repression 
and forged a close relationship with 
management. 

However, the problem with the relatitM- 
ship was that it cut the AIRF off from its 
membership. It meant accepting mana^- 
ment’s refusal to improve workers’ pay and 
conditions. InevilaUy, many worken became 
impatient with the performance of the AIRF 
and others openly hostile Worken who had 
lost all faith in the AIRF as a represenutive 
of their interests began to form new unions 
which they coidd directly control themsrives. 
When the AIRF began to lose the support 
of both its mass base and its core of worker- 
activists to the new independent unions it 
was in danger of bring swqit into irrele¬ 
vance; 1b win back its suppott the AIRF had 
to make a spectacular gesture; Only by 
organising a general railway strike could this 
be achieved. 1b that end, George FErnandes 
was elected presidoit of the union. The strike 
campaign generated a tremendous feeiing of 
unity and strength throughout the railway 
workforce and placed the AIRF firmly in the 
leadership of the movement. However, as in 
the past, such a strike would inevitably bring 
slate repression and would mean severing the 
AIRF’s friendly links with management. 
Once the strike was over Fernandes became 
an embarrassment to the AlRFt attempts 
to rebuild the links and was disposed of. 
Here we see the cycle of militangri^ lepres- 
sion alternating with conservatism and co- 
option that has characterised the history of 
the union movement in India. The dilemma 
is a choice between militancy wMch risks tiie 
union's physical destruction or aocommoda- 
tion to employer and state pressure which 
risks betraying workers' interests and being 
supplanted by rival unions. The dilemma 
places the union movement in a permanent 
state of uiKcttainty and risk.-Such a state 
' is not conducive to the emergence of the in¬ 
dependent but institutionalised labour move¬ 
ment which characterises devritmed coun¬ 
tries. Moreover, it is not conducive to the 
growth of a labour bureaucracy to staff the 
movement. However the labour bureaucracy 
which do« exist craves stability and so, 
histortcaUj; the choice of militant action has 
rarely been taken. The history of the lailway 
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uttiom. with thdr (eng pdhxii of 
' tion interrupted by outbunts of militUKy 
it repeated throughout the Indien labour 
movement. 

When the railway workers forced the 
AIRF to lead the historic May 1974 stake 
they showed their potential to break the 
bounds of the kind of token action beloved 
of the institutionalised social-democratic 
labour movement. However, the orgamsa- 
tional and political weaknesses of the labour 
movement as a whole meant that the strike 
was not joined by other sections of the work- 
iiV clam and its hill potential was not 
realised. 
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Guaranteeing Title to Land 

A Preliminary Study 

l) C ^adbwa 

The present records-of’rights in land in India are fiscal in nature. The person shown on the records as responst' 
ble for paying land-revenue for a particular piece of land is presumed to be the proprietor of that land unless 
it is proved otherwise. Thus title to land is only inddental. This paper argues why it is necessary to change over 
to a system of registration of title to land and discusses, on the basis of a review of the arrangements prevailing 
in a number of other countries, how such a system can be introduced in India. 


I 

Introduction 

The Scope 

THIS study deals with the question whether 
guaranteeing of title to land should be in¬ 
troduced in India and if so, what should be 
the manner in which further proceedings in 
this regard should be undertaken. Reasons 
why such a study has become necessary wiO be 
explained af the appropriate place later. For 
the present, it will sunice to say that if such 
a system is introduced, it would not only 
help those who have to deal with land by way 
of purchase or sale or other modes of 
transfer, but also reduce a vast amount of 
work in the courts, facilitate management 
of records-of-iights in land and implemen¬ 
tation of land reforms, improve the work¬ 
ing of offices concerned in some form or the 
other with title to land and, in the end. 
benefit private individuals as well as the 
administration. 

Methodology 

1116 present is a preliminary study, intend¬ 
ed to focus attention on the problem and to 
record the possible ways of exploring the 
solution. As the final study would take some 
time, it seems appropriate to present a study 
which will outline the problem and the pos¬ 
sible solutions, indicating also some of the 
important materials that should prove useful 
for a fuller study. 

Facets of the Subject 
When the study was initiated, a hazy idea 
had already been formed that, looking to the 
importance of the subjea of title to land and 
ke^ng in view the le^ative and other legal 
framework on the subject as well as scien¬ 
tific developments in the direction of 
modern methods of recording and retriev¬ 
ing data, there would be a number of faceu 
to the subject. Further reflection and 
research have borne out this hypothesis. 
When one examines the question of title to 
land, one finds that a transaction concern¬ 
ing land has the following facets (besides 
many others, not material for the present 
purpose): 

(a) The administrative on^ for example^ the 
prep ardti on and maintenance of recoids- 
of-riititts in land (particularly^ records of 
agri^twal lands). 

(b) The legal aspecttietevant to records-of- 
rights in land, connected with (a) above. 


This primarily consists of laws made by 
the states. 

(c) The scientific aspects, namely, how far 
one can make the maintenance of 
records-of-rights in land mote systematic 
and comprehensive and, what is most 
important, of practical use to the 
citizens, 1^ as.suring title to land. 

(d) The constitutional aspect. 

(e) The connected legislative proposals. 

II 

The Problem 

Importance of Records-af-Rights m Land 

It is accepted on all hands that records- 
of-rights in land have an important part to 
play in the functionit^ of the economy. 
Land is not only the most important 
economic asset in an agriculturel economy, 
it is an essential resource because without 
land there can be no states no habitation and 
no ground-work for carrying on human ac¬ 
tivities. Land is a mother resource giving rise 
to various other things of economic value; 
Even in urban societies, it is regarded as the 
most valuable resource from the economic 
point of view. This makes it obvious that 
rii^ts to land .should be recorded efEcient- 
ly. should be capable of being transferred 
smoothly and should lend themselves to 
veriHcation in a definitive manner. 

Law of Evidence 

Our law of evidence, particularly in sec¬ 
tions 32 and 15 of the Evidence Act, goes 
out of its way to attach special, importance 
to the evidentiary value of public records 
under the Indian Evidence Am. 1872. It en¬ 
visages a special procedure for the inspec¬ 
tion of public documents and giVes a special 
status to the right of inspemion of public 
documents and of obtaining certified copies 
thereof. Undmlying alt these special provi- 
sioiu of the evidence law is the assumption 
that public registers and other documents 
would be accurate. This assumption has so 
many branches; the legal system assumes 
that public records we prepared carefully 
after a verification of the that they are 
maintained accurately by reflecting changes, 
whenevre those chap^ take plac« and that, 
in genml, thQi ate foithflil to the external 
world and to the transactions and events 
thwein, which they seek to preserve for 
posterity. It is undeniable that these 
presumptions fall to the ground if the 


records are not properly revised from time 
to time; After all, a public record of aprivaie 
transaction is the written reflection of 
something which took place between (Miwde 
parties. Jurbtic theory labels such private 
transactions as "acts in the law”, while it 
calls the public records themselves as ‘tets 
of the sovereign". The two are inter-linked 
and should harmonise with each other. If 
that desideratum is not fulfilled, then the 
very justifiability of statutory provisions df 
the law of evidence concerning publie 
records falls to the ground. 

Domesday Book 

In this contot, it will be of interest to refer 
to a historic event which took place in 
England in the 11th century. William the 
Conqueror, unquestionably one of tire dhiest 
monarchs ever to have ruled over the Britidi 
Isles, commissioned the “Domesday" survey 
in lOBS which was completed in 1086. This 
survey recorded the names of proprietors, 
the area and tenure of their lands, with the 
quantity of arable, meadow pasture and 
woodlands, the number of tenants and 
villeins of every holding of land throughout 
most of his kingdom with a meticulous 
precision.' The fearful nickname of 
Domesday was a reference to the Last Judg¬ 
ment which the citizens of the llth century 
England believed to be imminoit, and 
against which no possible appeal lay. A 
contemporary offlcial document gave this 
explanation: “For. as the sentence of that 
strict and terrible last account cannot be 
evaded... so, when a dispute arises in this 
realm concerning facts wtoh are there writ¬ 
ten down and an appeal is made to the book 
Itself, the evidence it gives cannot be set at 
naught." 

The essence of the matter described in the 
contemporary comment regarding the 
Domaday book, quoted dxwe; is that when 
a dispute arises concerning written down 
facts and an appeal is ma^ to the book 
it^if, the evidence that the book gives can¬ 
not be stretched at naught. 

Ill 

The Indiaii Situation 

The ideal situation, however, is unfor¬ 
tunately not true of the Indian law as to title 
to land, as also of the factuid position con¬ 
cerning records-of-rights in land and their 
accuracy. 
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Pnmitwork 

' As regsrds the Indian law at to title to 
land, the statute law of India as in force at 
pnseat, broadly speaking, does not profess 
,, m provide for a state certification of title to 
land under the aegis of a public authority. 
No doubt, regarding agricultural land, the 
reeord-of-rlghts in land and similar 
documents, by virtue of provisions in the 
Jand-Iaws of various states, create a struc¬ 
ture^ at least in theory, of permanent records 
of transactions concerning such land. But 
the entries in such records are not conclusive 
cmn though they may be relevant in a court 
of law, and may be given a presumptive 
status by land-laws. As late as August 1989, 
it was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
India as foUows: ‘it is firmly established 
that the revenue records are not documents 
of title.. Thus, whatevor be the entry in 
the tecords-of-rights in land, it would be per¬ 
missible to challenge it in the appropriate 
court or tribunal. This position arises 
because property legislation and legislation 
tdating to registration of documenu were 
never framed in India with the objective of 
providing a state guarantee of title to land. 

Thmafier of Properly Act 
Documents concerning transfer of im- 
movaUe property by way of sale^ lease, mort¬ 
gage or eachimge are drafted m India against 
the background of Transfer of Property Act. 
1882, or its principles. This Act, while pro¬ 
viding for t^ consequences and machinery 
of transfer, docs not envisage that the docu¬ 
ment of title dull originate from a public 
authority. For example^ if the transaction is 
one of sale of immovable property, section 
9S(l)(b) of the Act imposes an obli^tion on 
the seller to produce the documents of title 
for the inspection of the prospective pur¬ 
chaser. But these documents of title are not 
ontified by the state; th^ are private 
documents constituting links in the chain of 
transactions that took place from time to 
thne; prior to the transaction now propos¬ 
ed to be entered into. 

Rtgistntion Act 

The Indian Registration Act, 1908, pro¬ 
vides for the registration of documents but 
not for the registtation of titles. Registration 
of documents in India is oompAsory in 
some cases and voluntary in others. It is 
ctmipulsory where some provision either In 
the Thmsfer of Property Act (for example; 
section S4 in the case of an outright sale of 
an immovable property) or tome provision 
in tlM Registration Act (for example, 
section 17 dealing with various transactions 
ooncernlng immovable property) provides 
for compulsmry regittratfam. In all other 
cases, unless provided by a tpedal law, 
Ngisttatioa of a document is optional, par- 
liciilarly in the cate of wills. The regi^- 
hlf officer it not supposed to concera 
htaudf with the validity of the document. 

ConvtyanetHg in India 
Partly because of the fact diat there is no 
state guarantee of title to land and partly 


bmuse of the fact that even such statutory 
provisions and general principles regarding 
the effect .of a conveyance as arc well 
established are not taken irate of by the con¬ 
veyancer, conveyancing in India is not 
satisfactory Of course; this study is not con¬ 
cerned with general improvement in con¬ 
veyancing. But (he (imlitionai system of con¬ 
veyancing and registration in India con¬ 
templates that each private person who 
wishes to undertake or enter into a transac¬ 
tion concerning immovable property must 
investigate the title in the property himself. 
He may investigate it to the best of his ability 
and yet so^ defect may remain. The reason 
is that while the successive links as investi¬ 
gated and as leading to the present transac¬ 
tion may have been satisfactorily investigated 
as they stand, it is possible that some of the 
intermediate documents might themselves be 
defective because of external fisciors (forgery, 
want of consent, incompetence by reason of 
^e, etc) and other causes. Sometimes, there 
may be undiscovered wills. Apart from this, 
what is more important is that the source 
from which all the intermediate documents 
are derived may itself be weak. It is elemen¬ 
tary that no successive transaction can ride 
higher than the original and ultimate source 

Present Status of Records-of-Rights in Land 

As regards the present status of records- 
of-rights in land, studies in all the states are 
going on to ascertain the same, and it will 
take some more time to pr^Mie the detailed 
sutus reports. The preliminary investiga¬ 
tions, however, have revealed that in all parts 
of tira country, records relating to land are 
in a very bad shape. Agricultural land in 
many areas is still recorded in the name of 
a person who died long ago and whose legal 
successors are now the owners but their 
names are not entered in the records. A 
similar highly unsatisfactory feature exists 
in respect of the situation of transfer of 
lands tv act of parties. Land may go on 
being transferred, without quick consequen¬ 
tial muutions in the record, so that the 
record as it exists and continues to exist to¬ 
day hardly reflects the present day re^ty 
regarding ownership of the land. Millions 
of cases of routtrion and measuronent are 
pending in the country. Apart from this, 
there are maiv more other cases in which 
the government, the public bodies and the 
private persona in whose names the lands 
stand in the records-of-rights in land are not 
in possession of those lands. On the other 
hand, the names of thepeiwms who possess 
those lands do not exist in the records-of-' 
r^u tai land. Sudi dishaRnany between the 
record and the reality not only destroys the 
utility of the record—which thus becomes 
a negative defect—but also miskadt any per¬ 
son who has to deal with the land. This is 
'obviously unfartuniM because of the itiraor- 
tance of land economically; sodally and 
emotionally. No wonder; this unhappy situa¬ 
tion has led to incessant litigation and the 
dogging of the judicUd machinery in the 
country. 


w 

The Fossible Rei^eijiea 

The magnitude and complexity of this 
problem as it exists in India today was 
prevailing almost all over the world at one 
time or the other. A member of the Royal 
Commission, appointed in I84d to suggest 
an effective system for the registration of 
deeds, etc; pointed out in his proposals sub¬ 
mitted to the commission that The pur¬ 
chaser of a railway share finds the title to 
it already posted up to the day. and not Uft 
sixty years m arrear as the title to land is” 
(emphasis added). In many countries the 
position has been improved by a reform of 
the law of property. IWo possible remedies 
have been thought of. The first is a change 
from a system of registration of deeds to a 
system of registration of title to land— 
commonly known as the Ibrrens system. 
This system regards registration of title to 
land under the authority of government as 
necessary whereby the official certiftcate of 
title will always show the state of the title 
to land and the person in whom the title is 
vested. The second is the practice of arrang¬ 
ing for the title insurance. 

The Torrens System 

The Ibrrens system, as stated above, is in¬ 
tended to secure, by an offtdal determina¬ 
tion, registration of title to land. A pro¬ 
ceeding under 'luch a system simplifies title 
and eliminates questions which no longer 
affect it. Stated in another way, the purpose 
of this system is “to secure by decree of court 
a title to land impregnable against attack, 
to make a permanent and romplete record 
of the exact status of the title; with all liens, 
encumbrances and claims against it. and to 
protect the registered owner against all 
claims or demands not noted on the book 
for the registration of titles^* 

Tide insurance 

Title insurance as a private measure is. of 
course, a possible alternative. Such in¬ 
surance, which offen a guarantee for title, 
is normally issued by title companies which 
maintain elaborate records to keep current 
information on all the property under their 
surveyance. For such insurance; the pronium 
is ba^ on the expenses of m^ntaining the 
records. V^en the property is transfnrred 
again, a new policy must be issued and a new 
premium has to be paid. Briefly speaking, 
title insurance is a contract guarantedng the 
puidiBser of real estate against lots Cram un¬ 
discovered deftets in the title to the prtqier- 
ty that has been purchased. Such lots may 
stem from 0) unmarketability of the 
(Moperty because of defea in the title or 
0i) ftom costs incurred to cure defiects the 
title;’ 

It is to be remembered that real estate 
tianaactions ara comptex and technkaL X 
small legal error may cause a defect in the 
title and iropair its mvketaUlity. Some of 
the important drcumstancss ^ving rise io 
such a defect are forgeries, invalid or un- 
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discownii tirot»aie pro¬ 

ceedings. and transfer’s of property by 
persons who would not have full legal 
capacity to contract. 

A title insurance policy eitcludes any loss 
which stems from a defect recorded in the 
public records. It covers only losses from ui«- 
discovered defects. Moreover, it covers only 
losses caused by defects in the title that have 
already occurred, but are not known when 
the policy is issued.* 

Present Remedies as between Buyer and 
Seller in India 

In the absence of title insurance and the 
Torrens system, the defective title of a seller 
of land in India primarily gives rise to a civil 
remedy available as between the parties, but 
does not give any real satisfaction to the 
buyer. U F Mulla, in his commentary on the 
Transfer of Property Act (7th edition, 1985), 
states in brief, at page 309, the available 
remedies to the buyer in these terms; 

Non-disclosure.—If before he has accepted 
the conveyance, the buyer discovers a 
material defect which has not been disclosed, 
he may claim damages or rescind the con¬ 
tract for misrepresentation. He may also 
resist a suit for specific performance. The 
duty of disclosure merges in the conveyance, 
but if the buyer lias accepted the conveyance, 
he has a remedy in damages on the covenant 
for title. The fact that the buyer knew of the 
defect in the title'of the seller prior to the 
purchase does not prevent him from suing 
for damages for breach of the covenant. 
Again, as non-disclosure of a material defect 
is a fraud, he may sue to set aside the sale 
and claim damages. 

V 

The Ibrrens Syatem in Australia 

Genesis of the Tbrrens System 
The Ibrreiu system originated in the state 
of South Australia and the person to whom 
the credit for this goes was Sir Robert 
Ibrrens. He was diss^fied with the English 
system of lengthy conveyancing and investi¬ 
gation of land titles. Thie father of the 
Ibrrens system himself states that he had 
been piunfully drawn to the grievous injury 
and ipiustke inflicted under the English Law 
of Real Property by the misery and ruin 
which fell upon a rdation and dear friend 
who was drawn into the “Maelsuoom of the 
Coijat of Chancery” and had ‘‘resolved some 
dv h>. strike a blow at that iniquitous 
institution”^ 

Comedian ¥dth the Shipping Law 

WMIe saving in the customs, he had 
become familiar with the law of shipping 
and had conceived the idea that hit purpose 
might be achieved by ap^ying to land the 
principles whicb regime the transfa of 
ihipp^. He worked^wt a schema based 
on Uinfiaglbh Merchant Sh^ng Act, for 
the registtmion of title to land as diitta* 
fuished floin a registration of a mere dmL 


First Torreiu Uyislaiiun 

On his appoimmem as Reyjstrav-Cicneral 
of Dwds m 1853. Itc gmned st«n« insight into 
the details ot conveyancing. In 1857. he was 
elccicd to the parliatitcm of the colony of 
South Australia; and, in 1858. he introduced 
a private Bill on the subject of registration 
of title to land which was passed by a 
majoiity in spite of the opposition from the 
government. Atier his measure, namely, the 
Real Property Act. 1858, came into force on 
July 2, 1858, he abandoned his political 
career in South Australia and, as Kegistrar- 
Cencrai, devoted undivided attention to the 
practical details for.the implementation of 
this Act which replaced the previous unwieldy 
system of conveyancing by a certificate 
guaranteed by the state and made the con¬ 
veyancing simple, quick and cheap. 


Main Features of the Torrens System 
The main features of the Ibrrens system 
are: (a) achievement of certainty of title to 
land; and (b) .simplification of conveyancing 
relating to land. Certainty of title to land 
is achieved by certifying, or guaranteeing, 
by the state, the validity of title to land. Once 
the title to land of a person is registered by 
the state as above, the title of the registered 
proprietor is paramount, subject to certain 
specified exceptions. The purchaser of the 
land registered under the system need not 
go behind the certificate. 

Basic Philosophy of the Tbrrens System 
The basic philosophy of this system can 
be best understood, if one remembers that 
the traditional system of conveyancing and 
registration contemplates that each private 
person who wishes to undertake or enter into 
a transaction concerning the property must 
investigate the title to the property himself. 
The state docs not come into the picture, ex¬ 
cept that it undertakes to register the tran¬ 
saction when recorded in writing. But, under 
the Tbrrens system, the state, in effect, 
guarantees title to land (with a few excep¬ 
tions). Without such certification of title to 
land, the potential buyer of property is pro¬ 
tected, only by a so-called ‘abstract’. The 
‘abstract* is really a legal history of the title 
to land. The attorney of the purchaser may 
examine an 'abstract* and give an (pinion 
as to the validity of the title, but there is no 
guarantee that the attorney's opinion is 
correct. 


Fundamental Objective qf the Tbrrens 
System 

As stated earlier, the flin^mental objec¬ 
tive of this system is to simplify the land- 
law and to provide for the certaiilty of title 
to land. The Preamble to the Real Property 
Act. 1858, passed by the South Austnriian 
legislature read as under: 


Whereas the inhabUaitfs of the province of 

South Australia are siAjeeled to loaset, heavy 

COSO, and much peiplddty by reason that the 
lews relating to the tmnsftr and encumbianoe 
of freehold and other interests in land are 
complex, cumbrous, and unsuited to the 


ymsr 


OcuRmHtim 


requirements of the said inhabitantSt 'it if 
vheteiote expcihem \o amend Ww 

Tvvrrcvvs dcCmed objecuvve ot 
pioneering South Australian Aci to be th^* 
creatitw of 'independent tirtes* by cutting 
“the necessiiv for retrospective investigation'* 
of title".** As defined by the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Pi ivy Council, the objective of 
registration “is to save persons dealing wiHl 
registered proprietors from the Iroub’c and 
expense of going behind the register, in order ' 
to investigate the history of their author’s 
title, and to satisfy themselves of its valicfi-' 
ty. That end is accomplished by providing 
that anyone who pun;ha.<!e$, in bona fide and- 
for value, from a registered proprietor, and 
enters his deed of transfer or mortgage on 
the register, shall thereby acquire* an ih- 
defeasible right, notwithstanding the infir- „ 
mity of his author’s title’’.'*’ The expla¬ 
natory leaflet published by the Her Majesty’s 
Land Registry says that registration of title 
to land “gives finality. It does away with the.' 
repeated, imperfect and costly examinatkm 
of past title. It removes the possibility of 
bona fide mistakes as to the past title or tlw 
c.xisting burdens affecting the land, it . 
removes the ever-present possbility of fraud 
by duplication or suppression of deeds. It 
gives state-guaranteed safety and that . 
positive security against adverse claimr 
which the system of conveyancing by deeds 
can never givel’" 

Essential Working Features of the Torrens 

System 

Taking the fundamental objective of the 
system as establishing a final and un¬ 
impeachable lecord-of-rights to all pamU 
of registered land and of all other valid in¬ 
terests therein, the essential working features 
of the system of registration of title to land' 
may be thus enumerated: 


(i) the unambiguous definition (a) of these 
parcels, which also form the units of the- 
record, (b) of these rights and interests, 
and (c) of the persons (individual or cor¬ 
porate) entitled thereto; 

(li) that title depends upon the act of registra¬ 
tion and not upon the documentary in¬ 
struments or judicial orders upon which 
it proceeds; 

(iii) that the working records are (a) kept up- 
to-date. (b) protectively duplicated and 
(c) regularly purged of obsolete matter; 

(iv) that control and prefodtly administrttioa 
of both the land surv^ and the botdi- 
keeping operatkms are vested in oigans of 
the cential government of the country con¬ 
cerned, although its conduct in fidd and 
office should be territorially 
decentralised.'^ 

Spread qf the Tbrrens System in Australia 

This system, first adopted in South 
Austr^ia in 1858. spread to Queoiiland ip 
1881, New South WUes, Dumania and. 
Victoria in 1862 and Wntern Australia its 
1874.'* 
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'^Mopilon qf tfie Tbrrens System in New 
p Zealand 

P -;, Ift New Zealand, it became a part of the 
^law In 1870 iKe Land Transfer Act inodcl- 

on the Ibrrens system (replacing the 
Lind Registry Act i860 based on the Report 
ipf the English Royal Commission of 

Itchnological Reforms in Australia 
'■■■■ Apart from adoption of the Torrens 
4 ]fftem, certain other reforms relevant to land 
'have also been introduced or are under con* 
.tmplation in certain states in Australia. For 
tnample, the New South Wales Land Titles 
..OfTice, reputedly the largest centralised land 
;i<^stry in the world, leads the rest of 
^l/iiUStralia in the development of modern 
,4hanagemeni methods and technical innova- 
.dons in processing dealings with land and 
.tlie storing and provision of land title infor- 
-tnation. This state is understood to be con* 
‘templating many other legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms regarding conveyanc- 
;.ing.'^ In particular, the total automation of 
the Ibrrens Register is being contemplated, 
.Which would mean that ultimately nearly all 
^titles will be able to be remotely accessed by 
computer technology, though this is a long¬ 
term aim. Facsimile transmission and 
automated land title system have already 
been introduced in New South Wales. 
Automated Land Tide Systems 

This system introduced computerisation 
of the Ibrrens Register of land titles in 1983. 
The advantages of this system are reported 
to uiclude G) immediate access to the Ibrrens 
liegister through on-lines inquiry terminals; 
(li) reduction of the time for registration 
of land dealings to a matter of days; 
(Ui) immediate issue of certificates of title 
following registration of land sub-divisions; 
(iv) elimination of the out-of-file problem 
when documents are required for title sear¬ 
ches; and (v) concise printed title searches 
showing current title information which 
V'eliminate the need to interpret or transcribe 
. information from the register. 

VI 

RegistnUon of Title to 
Land in England 

After the introduction of the system of 
registration of title to land in South Australia 
in 1858, it soon spread to other British posse- 
lions and to England itself. 

The Beginning 

In England, the system has been substan- 
, thUly brou^t into force in many areas, 
, tlwugh according to some persons, the 
■ibi glUh system probably evolved from a 
V IMuallel source, being based on a scheme 
vaioommended by a Royid Commission in 
1857 as a result of which the Luid Registry 
•' Act, 1862, was enacted as the first attempt 

^troduce registration of title to land as 
.db^lnet ftom r^istration of deeds. The 
; 'tbgistntfioa of title to land was on a volun- 
taty ba^ and subject to conditions that (i) a 

isjat 


iharketabie title should be shown; (11) the 
boundaries of the land should be officialljr 
determined and defined as against adjoin¬ 
ing owners; and (iii) partial interests should 
be disclosed and registered. A later Royal 
Commission reported in 1870 that the insis¬ 
tence on the above conditions had resulted 
in “delay, expense and vexation far beyond 
what occurs in an ordinary said’ and recom¬ 
mended that the scheme proposed by the 
Royal Commission of 1857 should be 
adopted with judicial powers' vested in the 
chief land registrar. The Land Transfer Act, 
1875, continued the scheme on a voluntary 
basis but provided that only a good hoidihg 
title was required for registration with an 
absolute title and possessory titles could also 
be registered.'* 

The Maturity 

The Land lYansfer Act, 1897, introduced 
the principle of compulsory registration of 
title to land and provided for an insurance 
fund” out of which persons suffering loss 
by reason of a mistake in the register were 
to be indemnified. The law in England 
attained maturity in 1925 when the system 
of registration of title to land operating 
under various enactments was consolidated 
in the Land Registration Act, 1925, which 
is in force at present. 

The Result 

The result of this legislation, as regards 
registered land, is to produce on first 
registration a state-insured, but nevertheless 
private, record ofentitlement to land, such 
record to be kept up-to-date in respect of 
subsequent transactions in accordance with 
the conveyancing procedures provided in the 
law.'" The law confers, on re^stration, con¬ 
clusive title to land on the registered holder 
of land, subject to certain ctmditions as to 
rectification and correction. 

Comparison with the Tbrrens System 

Though it has been repeatedly said that 
“Ibrrens himself had pointed out that there 
was ‘a similarity amounting to identity* 
between the South Australian and the 
English measurel’" yet there are some dif¬ 
ferences between the English system and the 
Ibrrens system. Each has a common aim, 
but there are some advantages and dis¬ 
advantages inherent in each. The general 
points of comparison between the two 
systems may be briefly enumerated as 
under:” 

G) In England, the system is qiplied 
sporadically. In countries adopting the 
Ibrrens system, it is opoated unreservedly 
and whoie-heaitedly, so that teniUarity with 
its practice is gen^. 

Ibnens Uihs are infiniteiy simple than 
the English registered Giles, Gioiigh it is 
stmed that the landowner is deprived of 
many powers of dispositioa. 

Gtt) English Gtles are fteely recGfiable in 
cases of fraud, duress, adwem possession, 
iUegdity, mistake and soibi^ but Ibrrens 
dtira are so sacrosanct that even the highest 
courts have little jurisdicGtnt over them. 


possesses vnide judiciat poweat^ iltlMiittif 
extent undreamt of elsewhere; which. Ire is 
not stow to use It is nM surprising therefore 
that fewer English cases come to the courts. 

(V) In England, the system is operated as 
a system of insurance of title to iand in a 
sense in which it is not operated elsewhere 

(vi) Torrens titles are oto governed by 
land-laws substanGally difforent from those 
relating to unregister^ property, while in 
England the substantive law of le^ property 
is substantially similar in both registered and 
unregistered conveyancing. 

VM 

Lend Title Registration in Canada 
General Picture 

The Canadian system of registration of 
title to lano, or rather the Canadian systems 
(because there are more than one), can be 
.said to offer good material for comparison. 
The following systems appear to be mainly 
prevalent in Canada:^' 

(a) A ‘home-grown’ system, as in British 
Columbia; 

(h) system derived from the Ibrrens source, 
though against the background of the 
English common law relating to land; 
(r) system derived from the original English 
system, against the background of the 
English common law relating to land; 

(d) system combining the Ibrrens system 
with computerisation, against the back¬ 
ground of the English common law 
relating to land; and 

(e) system of cadastral surv^ in coqjunc- 
tion with deed registration, against the 
substanGve law based on the Napoleonic 
Code 

Torrens System in British Columbia 

In 1870, the Land Registry Ordinance was 
enacted in British Columbia and it was 
based on the English Report of the Real Pro¬ 
perty Commissionen in 1857, incorpmuGng 
in it all the then useful principles of the 
Ibriens system and, in panicular, the prin- 
dirie of indefoasilGlity of Gtles to land. The 
O^nanee provided for the issue of an 
*absolutc^ certificate when the registrar was 
satisfled that a prfma facie title bad bemi 
established. In reality, however, this was a 
provisional cerGfleate and it was oiGy after 
the owner had been legittaed for sewfti yean 
that he could obtain a ecrGflcale of In* 
defeeiiUe Gtleto land whidi was tenduiivsf 
evidence of ownerdrip. In 108, an aMutanca 
fond for iodefeesil^ Gtles was set iqi. Tbday; 
Gre/btUk of oeitihcates of Gtle issued fo 
British CrGumlGa ate indefoasible and any 
outstandingiabiohitelocrciflcalecanbeeoiv* 
vetted forthv^ to an in de fca iible cerG fl ea t e 
and, even if it is not io converted, beoomet 
Indrfeasible automatically on the tegtafra- 
Goa of a transfer, Beonue of it* iaiGal 
pecoOar foatutee, h has'been described ae 
a ‘bonre-gnwif modeL 


Beononrie and fMUed flMklv CkeMBcrMulllilBt' 
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In the ptovtnces of Alberta, Manitoba, 
SatkaKhewan, and the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories, the traihtional Ibrrens system is in 
force, dwu^ in Manitoba h is enforced only 
partly. In all these areas, the system of 
re^stration of title to land was introduced 
in 188S and at that time the bulk of the land 
was government land available for disposi¬ 
tion and so the circumstances were much 
more like those in Australia than those in 
England. Hence the Australian model was 
closely followed. 

System in Ontario 

The system in Chitario^ though adopting 
the principle of registration of title to land 
(and therefore falling within the Tbrrois 
model), was derived from the English Land 
Ihuisfer Act of 187S. The first law was the 
Ontario Land Titljs Act. 1885. It has been 
applied to all lands granted m the north of 
Ontario since 1887. The deed system con¬ 
tinued to flourish in southern Ontario and 
as r^ards |»e-188S grants of lands in 
northon Ontario. In this sense, the titkt 
register operates side by side with the deeds 
register in Ontario which provides a good 
opportunity for comparative study. The 
whole of Ibronto dty seems to be governed 
by the title registration system. 

In 1971, the Ontario Law Reform Com- 
missioii made a comparative study and 
readied the conclusion unequivocally that 
land titles system (i e, legistrauon of title) 
is superior to a registry system (i registra¬ 
tion of deeds) in ahnost every material 
respect in whi^ comparison can be made 
at present. A land titles system is also the 
system that can best be adiqMed to fit the 
needs of the future; particulviy when seen 
as a major component of an integrated land 
information system, or when considered on 
the basis of potential compatibility with 
electronic data storage and retrieval 
technologyf^ The commission recom¬ 
mended that a land titles system, sututan- 
tially improved by the specific recommen¬ 
dations made in the report, should be the 
sole system for land registration in Ontario, 
and ^t aH the parcels in qredfied areas 
should be converted at the same time.” It 
was also recommended that a computer 
system should be used, and the report ^n- 
tains a comparative cost analysis prepared 
by a ffan of specialists. 

Conuersfon qfDeetUleglstration into Title 
Reslstratlon in Conjunction with 
Computerisation In Maritime Provinces 
la the three maritime pravhMes of eastern 
raaarta, namely. New Brtiaswiek, Nova 
Seolia a^ Prince Edwaid laland, tIM deed 
regiettatioB ia bdag ootiverted into tide 
ngistiatioa in coitjuiiction with com- 
putefisarion, although the background of 
the substantive law ta the English cosnmon 
law. The opendon of the system hat been 
that described: “The projea was begun in 
Prince Edward Island, the smallest of dw! 
thiae piesdiieas. With only 40,000 paredt. 


the ihtjliculously kept but very oM-fhshioned 
deeds register simply cries aloud for registra¬ 
tion of title, which unquestionably would be 
an immense boon to landowners. An ad¬ 
mirable scheme of conversion has been 
devised, whereby the land parcels have been 
systematically identified and mapped; the 
owners arc then ascertained from the pro¬ 
perty assessment record kept by the ministry 
of fuiance, and are issued with a preliminary 
certificate of utle (which in due course can 
become a guaranteed title)!’” 

System in Quebec 

In Quebec,* the French system of registra¬ 
tion of deed is in vogue; In France; the 
regisiration of deeds was nationally in¬ 
troduced for the first time by the law of 
Match 23, 1855 (replaced by the law of 
January 4, 1955 which has been amended 
subsequently). The law makes transactions 
in land registi^le. Non-ie^stration does not 
invalidate the transaction as between the par¬ 
ties (or even against most thiid parties except 
in the case of unsecured creditors in 
bankruptcy), it only results in a loss of 
priority. The grantee; who has had a 
registered deed in his favour, takes 
precedence over the grantee who has not, if 
both the grants are of the same interest. Thus 
an innocent purchaser who registered his 
deed will take precedence over an earlier 
unregistered conveyance in the absence of 
conspiracy between himself and the vendor 
to defraud the earlier transferee:” 

Basic Principles of French Land-Law 

Snee the system in Quebec is based on 
the substantive law of France, a brief 
analysis of that law also may be usefully 
given here. The transfer of inteiestt in land 
in Ffance is based on the two principles that, 
Erst, the sale “is accomidisbed between the 
parties... as soon as there ia agreement as 
to the thing and the price",” which means 
that no subsequent conveyance is required 
to transfer ownership; and, secondly, that 
title as regards third parties is govern^ by 
priority of registration. Registration does 
not. however, cure aiqr defect in title; and 
theoreticaUy even a pruifent purchaser is sub¬ 
ject to considerable risk, however wdl the 
leister of registration is maintained. In Uie 
main, thesecurity of the purchaser of land, 
and of the lender on mortgage; rests on the 
probity, knowledge; and skill of the 
nottttre ” 

A Peculiar German-Fnench Model In 

Msace-Lormine 

France has a region oommonly known as 
AIsaoe-Lomine which was German from 
1871 until 1919, when it revorted to France: 
While it was under German ndA Germany, 
iriiieli devrioped the cadattal Moonis of hs 
constHaent states into feU legistntion of 
title In 1872,” provided, in 1884, for the 
renewal of foe Napoleoaic cadestw” in diis 
r^^ elsa In 1891, tegistrmion of title to 
land was introduced by a law under which 
aU land in aiees where the cadastre had been 
revised was placed on foe register in this 
region. The benefitt from the registration of 


title to l«id were soon fell, cspeelaRy it% 
favourable iniluencc on land credit. 

In 1899, the Burgerhehes Ceseizbuch 
(German Imperial Civil Code) provided that 
from January I. 1900, entry in the appro- ■ 
priate register will be the sole admissible' 
evidence of title to land throughout 
Germany. As the first registrations in Alsace- 
Lorraine. made under the Iwv of 1891, dM 
not entitriy conform with the requirements 
of the Civil Code, the entries made under 
the law of 1899 were given only provisional 
sutus in the idevant registers, fran which 
titles to land could be transferred to the im¬ 
perial land register {Rekhsgntndbuch) if the 
prescribed conditions were satisfied. Thus, 
there arose three registers coUectivdy known 
as tbelivresdeldenfondsssiAXn 1922, three 
years after Alsace-Lorraine returned to 
France; the distribution of these regisien was 
as follows: Beichsgrundbuch, 376 communes 
in which titles to land were absolute; LIvna 
formersprovaottes, ISI communes in which 
title to land was provisional: and Uvtes de 
propnete, 1,180 communes in whidi evidence 
of tide to land was only prime facie. Owing 
to the turmoil of the first world war, the 
registers and plans had laigdy become ob¬ 
solete In 1924 (by which time the territory 
had come back to France), the differenee in 
the legal effect between three books wu 
ended while conserving the administradve 
and technicai features introduced under the 
German rale and the security conferred by 
the Beichsgrundbuch (Imperial Land Regisier) 
was suppressed. Nevertheless, though 
registration in Alsace-Lorraine in law raises 
only a presumption of the validity of the 
rights registered, ’The register remains the 
unique instrument of publicity and its custo¬ 
dian does review the substantive validity of 
documents presented for regfetratitm. The 
result is clearly midway between the contem¬ 
porary German and Flench systems of 
registration!'” 

vra 

Title Inaurance in the USA 

Jbrrens System in the USA 
In the United States, Illinois was the first 
state to enact, in 1895, a title le^stration 
statute which was based on the Ibrrens 
legislation. In all, 19 states in the United 
Slates enacted Ibrrens statutes between 18^ 
and 1917 and Eve sUtes have since icpealed 
them.” Thus, resort to this system in the 
United States is by law permissible in 
fourteen states only, accordbig to the posi¬ 
tion up to 1976: These states ate: Colorada; 
Geoigia, lOincis, Massachussetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New fork, Noifo Csrofoia, NoiSh 
Dakota, Ohio; Otegon, South Dakota,. 
Vi^nia and Wuhington. 

Wrrhingqf the Tbnens System bi the USA 
It is not essv to identify with r e aso n a b le 
piecisioa the number of states, in foe United 
States, wUch at present follow the Ibneps 
system. ‘TMyia three states has there bees 
any measure of success, and that only os a 
liotited scale" ” All foe Ibneai Acts hi the 
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g^fllited States for it« jii^dai deti^ '' 
‘(mihntion of ti^ to land before tm'rial 
r^istraiion.^^ “Judicial determination, 

; Jiowever, greatly increased the time and cost 
/of first registration and in effect this require¬ 
ment dealt the Ibrrens system the mortal 
' Wow from which it has never been able to 
recover in the United States”’* There is also 
a great deal of opposition to this system 
from the “vested-interest groups—notably 
tide insurance companies, professional 
abstractors and some attorneys—who thrive 
oa and would perpetuate the confusion 
which current recording systems create”.” 

- TWe Insurance Companies 

Title to land in the United Suies has to 
.. be traced back to the original state grant or 
■ (iatent. A local firm could build up a 
. valuable stock-in-trade of investigating titles. 

; Hence, in marry cities there grew up ‘abstract 
companies’, specialising in the searching of 
titles to land. These companies later pro¬ 
ceeded even to insure title to land, thus star¬ 
ting the tide insurance business, which is a 
:: peculiar feature of the American conveyan- 
chig. There are approximately 160 title 
insurance corporations in the United States, 
r the first having been established in 1870. Of 
these; about 125 are local companies' in the 
. sense that they confine their title insurance 
to one state; and most of them maintain 
what they call title plants’, which are simply 
registers of title to land operated by private 
•- enterprise; The remaining companies, which 
eiigage in multi-state business, do not invest 
in tide plants accept in the loodity of their 
hoae oflke; but issue policies upon the basis 
of the opimons of approved attorneys.” 
Hie tide plants are compiled and kept up- 
to-date by oipert staff whom the companies 
employ to abstract each day the necessary 
details 6om the official records, thus enabl¬ 
ing the company to insure a tide to land if 
th^ register indkhtes that it is sound. In 
■ effect, the dtle plant duplicates the public 
, record (or what the public record could be, 

;. .if it were organised as efficiently as the title 
idant), and yet a further copy of the records 
ms9 be made when another company sets 
op in competition in the same area. 
SmdKxly must pay not merely for the of- 
record (wUch alone makes private 
tide planu possible), but also for each ad¬ 
ditional set ot record though one set, pro- 
poly organited, wovid be adequate The 
^.wincixidy who pays is the prospective 
^ 'landowner.” 

' Imttctment cf American Jurisprudence 
Then has been a lot of criticism, in the 
UidtedStatesitaeir,oftliesystemoftittein- 
mnaela Anolelnthe TUeLawAturnaluci/K 
, is torible indtetment of our boasted 
. )airispnidenoeif it is incapable of Inventing 
or enduring any irnfMovement on the system. 
,wUA has enabled tide guaranty companies 
- and abstnet oompanics ad over our land, 
iad oftassevend to the same city, to put Iv 
to suiptas, after paying immense 
.dj a id ai d^ sala^ and derical expenses, all 
. "aMiwdlnatn oa land tides and timfers, 

~ fur what has. ham somewhat sareaiticaUy, 


put as 
loss”^ 


tnsli^ agtonst 



Attempts at Standardisation of 

Conveyancing 

In I9S8, the Section of Real Property, 
Probate and Thist Law of the American Bar 
Association conducted a survey on con- 
s-eyancing problems which resulted in the 
preparation of a mode! law known as the 
Model Marketable Title Act.” This act has 
been adopted, with modifications, by 
th>! ..cn states.** At the end of a vr-.- 
critical anal>‘$is of the Marketable Tides Ac., 
Professor Barnett observed: “While keeping 
titles far more reiiabto a Ibrrens system can 
eliminate the tremenddus waste and ineffi¬ 
ciency of the recording acts. It is a baffling 
tact that the United States is nqiidly becom¬ 
ing virtually the only country in the world 
who.se land title system is not founded upon 
Tbrrens-type principles. The writer finds it 
incredible that a system which seems to work 
quite well ilmost everywhere else cannot be 
satisfactoi ')y adapted to the United States. 
If all the brainpower expended by law pro- 
fes' f”-< and by the propmy-law sections of 
loca'. I ite; and nationsJ bar associations on 
marketable title acts were expended instead 
on devising a model Ibrrens act, surely a 
satisfactory adaptation could be found!’*' 


though itolm AustnB4 the 

not used as the register, biit 
a register of the saine size mid emittoft' 
a duplicate is issued as g certificate of title 
to land. Secondly, there is iHovision for a 
voluntary application for theregistmti'oh of 
title >0 :and, though this is nm much in use. 
Thirdly, the registrar can sdect and direct 
the bringing of land already granted, on to 
the register. The amendments made to this 
Ordinance in 1970 provided for compulsory 
registration of title to land Miete planning 
permission to develop or sub-divide un¬ 
registered land is granted.*^ 

Registration cf Title to Land in Malaysia 
Before the enactment of the Malaysia 
National Land Code; 1963, there were two 
quite different systems of conveyancing in 
vogue to this country. Privately executed 
deeds were the basis of title to land in the 
states of Penang and Malaca while nine 
Malay states employed a system based on 
registration of title to land on Ibnens lines. 
The Malaysian National Code, 1965, esta¬ 
blished a uniform system of conveyancing. 
Under the provisions of this Code, registra¬ 
tion confers an indefeasible title to land 
except in certain dreumstanem though there 
is no provision for indemnity.” 


IX 

Some Atro-Aaian Models 
Bt.", ' i We Adoption of the Ibrrens System 
According to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, more than SO countries in the world 
have adopted the Ibrmu systan.” It is not 
as if the Ibrrens system of registration of 
title to land is in force only in the west or 
westernised countries. There has been con¬ 
siderable progress in the introduction of such 
system in many countries in Asia and Africa. 
Without meaning to be exhaustive, it may 
be mentioned that the following countries 
arc understood to belong to the uaditional 
Ibrrens group:” Fiji, Sarawak, Federation 
of Malaya, Brunei, Kenya, Uganda. 
IHnidad-Tobago, Jamaica, New Hebrides 
British Honduras, Belgian Congo^ Ivory 
Coast, French Guinea, Senegal, French 
Sudan, Morocco, lUnis and Syria. 

Reoattiy. the system has been introduced in 
Singapore (Singapore Land Title Ordinance, 
1956), Malaysia (Malaysia National Land 
Code, 1965) and Kenya (Kenya Re^tered 
Land Act. 1963). 

Registration of Title to Land in Singapore 
In Singapore; the diange from registiatioo 
'of deeds to registration of title to land uxric' 
place in 1956. The Siiigiqiore Land Titles 
Ordtomce; 1956^ was drafted by Baaliium. a 
wcUknown expm on the Ifamns system.” 
AlthoughthemadiineryprovidcdtotheCto- 
dihanoe fto registratiap U bdBeved not to be; 
adequate; it may be useful to mention the 
main features of tire Stogapone schone. It > 
provides three ways for brining titles to land 
into the register. Firstly, to aooonbmce with 
tltt usual IbRns provisions, new state giants 


Registration cf Title to Land in Kenya 
The registration of title to land, as distinct 
from the registration merdy of a deed, has 
been introduced in Kenya since 1963. The 
Registered Land Act of Katya passed in that 
year is intended to provide r^istiation of 
title to land. The nomenclature of the act 
the ‘Registered Land Act’ indicates that it 
is intended to serve as substantive law as well 
as the law of registration. This “is a very 
solid piece of substantive law which cannot 
be dismissed as ^ptocedutc^ or ladjectiv,;'' by 
those who claim that registration .'oes 
not alter the law but merdy simplifies 
procedure!’*’ 

Some Important Provisions 
Certificates of title to land are to be issued 
in respect of land, both govenunent and 
private land. An derate section spedfies 
how registration is to be effocted. Provision 
is made for the cancellation of an obsolete 
oatry and also for opening new editions of 
the register at ai^ time so as to show only 
the subsisting entries. Survey and registra¬ 
tion are (so far as conoenu identifii^on) 
interdependent No change can be made by 
one without the knotriedge and otKipenttiaD 
of the other. The lepdry map it an intend 
part of the system of registiidioa. The 
control of the map is vested to the chief land 
registiar because an altaation of the mqi 
must retuit to an aitenuion of the tigisMc. 
There is provision for a ftill dress (totog of 
boundaries. AP ' this is done; the plan as 
filed is cr oclustve evidenoe of the piedse 
poshton ot the boundaries. Land must be 
offictolly sub-divided before a part (rf it is 
sold. Basements, rcstridiee ag reem e nts , 
proflts-Ht pmtdre and licencei hawr alM 



aim prowtiimu w to vuiout 

Miipoi^liQitti-4 wMd wkkh. u defined, 
covmrny act <9 • proprietor affecting his 
fattareM, It is dbtiact ftolB Hnuumission’ 
which is defined as meaning something 
whkh occurs autonutkaUy and involuntari¬ 
ly on the happening of an event.. In due 
course^ all lands in Kenya will be registered 
and hence all the substantive law necessary 
to regulate the position inter se of the par¬ 
ties to an instrument has been included in 
the Act. Registocd land can be dealt with 
only in accordance with the Act and *on the 
regUter*. 

Effect of Registration 
Section 26(a) of the Act deals with the 
interest conferred by registration and says 
that the registration of a person as the pro¬ 
prietor of land shall vest in that person the 
absolute ownership of that land together 
with all lights and privileges belonging or 
lyipurtenant thereto. Thus, it is the register 
which proves title to land, thereby providing 
the essential difference between tiie registra¬ 
tion of title to land and the registration of 
deed. Section 28 provides that the rights of 
a proprietor, whether acquired on first 
registration or whether acquired sub¬ 
sequently for valuable considention or by 
an order of the court, shall be rights not 
liable to be defeated escept as provided in 
this Act. and shall be held by the proprietor 
free from all other interests and claims what¬ 
soever. This means that the title to land is 
indefeasible^ subject to certtun qualifica¬ 
tions. Ew^rtions to indefeasibility for 
certain situations are given in section 30. 
Section 39 which deals with protection of 
persoru dealing in registered land says that 
no person dealing or proposing to deal for 
valuable consideration with a proprietor 
shall be requited or in any way concerned 
to inquire or ascertain the drcuriutances in 
which such proprieior-or any previous pro¬ 
prietor was registered. This makes it very 
clear that the purchaser for value is con¬ 
cerned only with what appears on the 
tegirier and is not concerned to go behind 
the register. Section 144 entitles any person 
who suffers damage by reason of recti- 
fkatiou, or a misuke or omission which 
cannot be rectified, or by any error in the 
icgistci; to be indemnified fay the government 
out of fbnds provided by the legislatute 
unless he cemtributes to the damage fay his 
fraud or n^ligenoe or it* volunteer from 
' sudi a person. 

^Olx# 0 n fridSlOT Thm^er of Property Act 
The Hanste of Property Act, 1882, of 
India, whidi was.hitterto applicable in 
Kenya, ceases to apply in to land 
Rgiriaad under UiJs act 
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manber la which the Ibridnii^ijhtrin has 
been adopted, with or without modifica¬ 
tions, in some of the oouiurics outside India. 
For obvious reasons, the preceding discus¬ 
sion docs not cover aU countries and even 
as regards countries covered, it is not meant 
to be comprehensive. The objective has been 
to give a broad picture of the manner in 
which the system is worked in some of the 
countries, so that a decision can be taken as 
to whether India should go in for the system 
of registration of title to land. 

Importance of Land 
In coming to a decision on the above 
point, what needs to be emphasised at the 
ouuet is the importance of land as an 
economic commodity. V|[hat strikes one is 
the tremendou.s developments that have 
taken place in other countries and the 
absence of any effon made in India in this 
matter. Theoretically, one might expect that 
more atiention would have been paid to this 
aspect. But it is somewhat surprising that 
no attention seems to have been paid to this 
question. It may be worthwhile to note here 
the dictum of a Nigerian chief about land; 

1 conceive that land belongs to a sitsi family 
of which mam are dead, few are li, ing, and 
countless mrmhers are still unborn.'*^ 

Need for Registration of Title to t^and 
The need for registration of title to land 
has arisen because the existing law is no 
longer able to coiie with the new conditions, 
where land ha.s become scarce, where well- 
defined boundaries have become imperative, 
where credit is required on the security of 
the land and where, in fact, individual pro¬ 
prietary rights have become very important 
because land has acquired a negotiable 
value. The absence of such registration 
comes in the way of supply of capital for 
development and is responsible for the 
excessive cost of credit to agriculture and 
therefore its slow growth. It renders title to 
land so insecure that it is highly unsafe to 
buy land without heavy expense for legal ad¬ 
vice; Lastly, it generates a great deal of 
litigation. 

Desirability of Good Title in Land 
The arguments for a system of registra¬ 
tion of title to land are very suong. With 
the increasing piessure on land caused by the 
increasing population, the importance of cer¬ 
tainty of tide to land will increasa One caiuiot 
say whether the move towartls urbanisation 
will continue in India or whither it will be 
checked by some factors that may suddenly 
emerge on the economic scene. In any case, 
with land changing hands more frequently 
than before; vrith more and more land pass¬ 
ing into the hands of companies and 
corporations, and with more and more 
securities being created on land, the 
deainbllity of good title in land must grow 
in importance. To leMpitulate, the follow¬ 
ing ate. in brief, the 'defects in the system 
of conve^cing by deeds’ luid the ‘advan- 
taipti of the system of legistration of title 
to land*. 


Dei^Kts'bi the S)aim of Ctm^anebsk-H#. 

Deeds 

It is no longer true to say that ownerkhijp; 
of land is registered in the memory of 
community or its elders. Rather, society i% 
getting more and more imptfSonalisedai^ 
the system of mere registration of deeds mi^ 
not ^ adequate for the needs of the |»esent; 
day India. There 'is a fundamental defect jig' 
a system of conveyancing by deeds whi^'" 
does not stem from lack of publicity Imt' 
rather from the very nature of a de^ A ' 
deed does not in itself prove title; it is mciely 
a record of an isolated transaction. If pro- 
periy drawn, it shows that a particular tnio- 
action took place, but it does not prove that 
the parties were l^ally entitled to cany out . 
the transaction and consequently it ctoes not 
prove the transaction vriid. It may ikk be 
consistent withji previously registet^ tratu- 
action or even with actual faa. It is obvioua 
that the mere copying of a deed by tfaie 
registry without any critical examination 
does ruithing to remedy ai 9 deficiency in the' 
deed. It follows therefore that investlgatioa 
of its validity and effect will still be necessary 
before any further transactiem can be safely, 
conducted on the .strength of it. The servioet 
of a conveyancer, of somebody skilled in this 
sort of investigation, will be required. This 
investigation will be faciiitated by a register 
of deeds to a greater or lesser extent depen¬ 
ding on the manner in which it is kept, and 
particuiariy on the way in which it is intkx- 
ed. But, however well it is indexed, a deeds 
register will not show roaltets which affect 
a title but are not the subject of a deed. An 
example is .succession on death, which gives 
title by operation of law and not by act of 
the parties.^* 

Advantages of the System of Registration qf 

Title to Land 

On the other hand, the Ibrrens system or 
registration of title to land remedies the ■ 
defects of registration of deeds; it enrislies 
title to land to be ascertained os a fact', 
'instead of leaving it to be wrought out as 
an inference*. “A register of title is an 
authoritative record, kept in a public offion 
of the rights to clearly defined units of land 
as vested for the time being in some par¬ 
ticular person or body, and of the limita- 
tion.s, if any, to which these rights are sub¬ 
ject. With certain unavoidable exceptions... 
all the material particulars aflecting the titfe'- 
to the land are fully revealed merely by C'' 
perusal of the register which is maintained 
and warranted by the state. The roaster is 
at all times the final authority and the state 
accepts responsibility for the validity of 
transactions, which are effected I 9 makioyt 
an entry in the register, and only by this 
means. A simple procedure with simple 
forms is provid^ for the purpose. Deal^ 
in land bmmes... as quidt, cheap and cer¬ 
tain as dealing in goods; indeed r^istration' 
of title offers a system of conveyandng 
which is complete in itself and, insofer qi 
it dispensiri with tiie need for investigation 
of titiq it dispenses with the need frtf ihe 



;:'.iifflplkitx accuracy, expedition, chovdte. 
'suitability to its circumstances and com¬ 
pleteness of record”*' are the main advan- 
iages of this system. It also reduces ireaUy 
'fiction over land. 

Jtegutration of Title to Land- An Aid to 
G^rnment 

The prepanuion and maintenance of 
itoords-of-righis in land got low priority in 
' aB the seven five-year plaiu of the states 
when they decided their programmes of 
development. It was forgotten that the 
IMdntenance of an up-to-dare records-of- 
rights in land was a "social and economic 
soviet; part of the administrative infiastruc- 
.ture so necessary for the developing of an 
increasingly complex economy”** It is an 
admitted fact that the “administration of 
every public service and every branch of 
national activity connected with land is 
greatly assisted in the execution of its work 
by the existence of an up-to-date and 
unimpeachable map and record of landed 
property throuidiout the country”.** lb give 
Just one example, the major bottle-neck in 
all land acquisition proceedings in the coun¬ 
try is the absence of an up-to-date and 
authentic records-of-rights in land. The 
del^ in acquisition proceedings, on tl.is 
account, sennetimes leads to enormous cost 
overruns and time overruns of various 
developmental projects, big and small. Thus, 
registration of title to land is not only ad¬ 
vantageous to the individual citizens, it is 
also a valuable aid to the government in 
execution of its several projects. 

\I 

Proposal and Suggestion 
A Broad Proposal 

It is not proposed at this stage to make 
aiv Hiuil or even detailed recommendations. 
But tentatively it would seem that the time 
has come for a gradual, phased and well- 
planned change-over to the system of 
registration of title to land in India. 

Hdcing the'Ibrrens system’to be a generic 
term denoting any system of registration of 
title to land as dininct from registration of 
deeds, it can be said that this system is in 
force in most of the countries today. In I9S1, 
these countries were divided into groups 
which "indicate broadly the registration law 
upon which the various statutes (in force in 
those countries at that time) have been 
founded or ate most dosdy connected vntlf. 
They are: Hie English Group; tlw Ibrrens 
Group; the German Group; the Swiss 
Group; and the Ottoman Group.** As laws 
in all ^e countries, in this regiect, are being 
'.amended from time to time, the distiriction 
between these groups might have become in¬ 
distinct by now. It will be interesting to note 
' that as far back as 1905, it was said that 
‘^adaptations and modifications of the 
. Australian system are also known as 'Ibr- 
.lens system*. Thus, there is now an Bn^ish 
Ibrrens system, a Canadian Ibrrens system 
tad an American Ibrrens aysttat”.** 


on the system which Sir Robert Ibrrens had 
invented in Australia”.** 

Thus, the models areilabic are so many 
and thm will be time enough to make a 
selection out of them, having regard to the 
system of land rights in India, the legidative 
framework now existing, the administrative 
considerations and other relevant factors. 
But it is proper that the matter be pursued. 

Broadly speaking, though it will be 
desirable to study the Australian, Canadian, 
American, English and German models, of 
the availtale models, two will need some¬ 
what detailed study, namely, the model 
adopted in some of the Australian stales and 
the model adopted in Krays. The Australian 
model has a freshness of its own and some 
of the Australian states offer the additional 
advantage that they have already tried com¬ 
puterisation. Although registration of title 
to land docs not necessarily require that the 
records must be computerls^, yet computeri¬ 
sation will be an additional advantage in its 
own right. Ultimately, all records-of-rights 
in land will have to be computerised. The 
Krayan model has the advant^e that it .seeks 
to give two in one. It contains in one enact¬ 
ment not merely provisions regarding 
registration of title to land but also the 
substantive law of land. Of course, without 
a detailed analysis of the actual legislation 
adopted in the two models, it }S not desirable 
to offer detailed proposals in the matter. 

Thus, the ^stralian model and the 
Kenyan model. Both as adopti^ the Torrens 
system, along with such additional features 
as may be found in each model and other 
models, should be examined in detail with 
a view to ultimate adoption in India. Of 
course, coitstitutional aspects also (arising 
out of the question of legislative competence 
as between the union and the slates) will 
have to be examined carefully. And if the 
matter is ultimately found to be within the 
competence of the states (as pertaining to 
land) or within the concurrent list (as per¬ 
taining to registration or evidence), then the 
appropriate course wiU have to be followed. 


while introducing this kystem. 

The experlenm of orher cou^^ 
however, show that when opmtbd'com¬ 
petently and rfridratly. there are onlj^ few 
cases of indemnificationi. About the working 
of this system in Anst^ia, it was said in 
1927: "The highest tribute thiu could be paid 
to the success of the Torrens system is the 
infrequency of claims on the Assurance 
Fund”.** The latest figures from New South 
Wales are that up to 1939, slightly less than 
£ A 21,000 had been paid out of the fund. 
After that three payments are reported to 
have been made (as acts of grace and not 
as a result of court action): £ A 108 in 1942, 
£ A 61 in 1949 and $ A 12,800 [in (?)], the 
last being the cost of paying out a mortgage 
given after title acquii^ by forgery.** In 
1931, it was reported that many such funds 
had been clos^ because of their 'indecent 
solvency'** and it was provided for the pay¬ 
ment of compensation, if any, from the 
general revenue of the state. 

Similarly, it is reported that in England 
also claims against the fund, which 
amounted to more than half a million 
pounds in 1930, were few and small and 
therefore in 1936 it was surrendered to the 
Treasury, except £ 1,00,000, with the proviso 
that should more than £ 1,00,000 be required 
the deficiency would be made good out of 
the Consolidated Fund. It is further reported 
that between July I, 1938, and March 31, 
1972 (nearly 14 years), £ 49^51 were paid 
on 294 claims, set against a current annual 
revenue of about £ 12 millions.*" As men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in this study, this fund was 
abolished in England also in 1971. 

Thus, the fear of financial liability on this 
score need not come in the way of introduc¬ 
ing this system in India. Of course, an initial 
contribution by the state to this fund will 
have to be made because an assurance fund 
solely dependant on the contributions made 
to it on registration will obviously be very 
vulnerable, before it has had time to build 
up. 

Land Title Cwporation 


(iMrln»QMniofiii|lstihflta<^qtafbl^' 

httroducta in Engl^ in 1M2 ‘Sias based 




be establitlied in India' tUta dh tl 





Land Title Assurance Fund 
As under this system a bona fide 
purchaser of land is to be indemnified for 
the loss incurred by him on account of 
registration of title to land, it may be argued 
that this system will put a considerable 
financial burden on the state which the state 
governments cannot afliord to accept at pre¬ 
sent and therefore it is not advisable to go 
in for this system. In this connection, it may 
be pointed out that an assurance hind was 
established in South Australia, under the 
provisioiu of the first Ibrrens legislation of 
1838, by imposing a tevy of 0.2 per cent on 
the value of the land brought under that Act. 
In Entfand also^ ah insurance fUnd was 
esublished, to meet claims for indemnity, 
when compuboiy rqgiatratlbn of tide to lai^ 

was introduced diere in 1897* *nua 'v** 

built up by annual allocadmi to it of a pio- 


Anothcr argument that may be advanced 
against the introduction of diis system in 
India is that the registration of title to land 
and its maintenance will put a heavy admini¬ 
strative burden on the state and in the pre¬ 
sent set-up the existing machinery will not 
be able to cope with the task. It nuor. 
perhaps, increase the amount of work of ^ 
present staff to some extent at th^lMne of 
initial registration of title to land and also 
demand more competent staff. As retards 
the increase in work, if non-revenue work 
bring dpne at present by thei revennp risdf 
is talra away fidm thenf, thm there may iiot 
be any di jfiriilty at ill If this is iidi''doah 
then some more staff may hahe to be 
recruited. As (hr as the ques^ph of com*, 
petence of die sdiff b conoariied, the.'oon- 
cerned naff can be trained ftiir this 'iwk- 
.HowevBh if the 
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ty or OB aeeouat of adnioittiative feuoni. 
B IfpBtite ButCMMOious itttutory corpon* 
tim Buqt be envlMged for the purpoee. It 
may be called the'Lend Title CorpoiBtion’ 
or the‘Luid Title Anuiance w Guarantee 
Corporation’. In Cut. in terms of effldency 
and accountalnlity. a separate orsanisation 
like the corporation may, perhaps, be 
prefen^ 

The corporation will have to be piovMed 
with s<«ie initial capital to start with but in 
course of time it steuld prove financially 
viable. If'American title insurance com¬ 
panies can make huge profits out of this 
business, there is no reason why the 'Laiid 
Title Corporation’ should not succeed. 

Hiis corporation can organise its infor- 
maticHi sys^ on modem lines right from 
the very begiiming using computers where 
information storage and retrieval can be fast 
and efficient All ^ devdrqied countries use 
computers in oik way or the other to keep 
track of their lecords-of-rights in land. New 
South VMdes in Australia has introduced 
automated land title system. Computers are 
being used extensively by title insurance 
companies also in the United States of 
America. However, most of the countries 
have adopted a land information system in 
which lecords-of-rights in land are a part of 
this system. Since mai^ agencies use this 
system, the cost for any one of them is 
greatly reduced. Tliis system is in operation 
in Sweden and Holland and is being 
developed in other countries. At present, 
Sweden is considered to be the best exam¬ 
ple of having folly computer managed land 
information system (known as the Swedish 
Land Data Bank System) for the basic 
registration and use of real property and 
land information for the country as a whole 
In Israel and Mal^sia also land records are 
being autonmted. Thus, in the sphere of 
computCTisation also it mtv be advisable to 
study in detail the part being idayed by com¬ 
puterisation in le^stration of title to land 
and the experiments that are bring con¬ 
ducted in this field in other countries. If 
Omuio has carried out the recommendation 
of the Ontario law Reform Commission 
leganUiig the introduction of computerisa- 
tim alo^ with the conversion to the land 
title system, it will provide most instructive 
expmience in the computerisation of 
legistiatkm of title to land agaiiut the 
baritground of English common law. Along 
vidth economic fnsibility and other con- 
sidentioBi will have m be studied the aqrects 
of legality of computerisation. 

A CoMcnrie SKggeslfon 

Baeept In the north-eastern states of 
Aranaehal Pradesh, Mqdmlayn, Mlzcunm 
and Nagaland, some hilly areas of the state 
of Maitipoi; eome nnioa tenitoriet, and a 
fow podM ^ some other states, survey and 
set tl ement oparatiom have been conducted 
as am Urn country, at least once^ if not 
iwiea Uadsr fbt pntssat system of survey 


< t ldigi ft a fa < W dipctatioM 
important part of the work of a settlement 
officer is the detomtination of the pro¬ 
prietary rights in land, with appeal from his 
decishm to the court. At law, an entry in the 
records-of-rights in land, vtith regards to 
ptopririorship of land, at deiemtined by the 
Settlement Office, is prinu/ade evidence 
of ownership of land; in practice it confers 
a large measure of security so long as 
its validity is not challenged in the court 
of law. So, the question of ownership 
of land is more or less settled for most of 
owr land as far as the question of presump¬ 
tive titles to land is concerned. 

But, in most of the states the surveys had 
been conducted long back. After the last 
preceding surveys, vast changes have taken 
place in the ownership and possession of 
land on account of land transfers by wav of 
inheritance, salm, gifts, mortgages, leases, 
etc, and as a result of lasul acquisitions and 
implementation of various land reform 
measures. The total number of sub-divisions 
which require to be measured, mapped and 
brought on record run into millions. The 
result is that in most of the states the field 
and village maps have become unserviceable 
because there is a great divergence between 
the records-of-rights m land imd the true 
position on the ground. 

So, a concrete suggestion that can be 
made at present is that the revisional surveys 
should be undertaken all over the country 
on a priority basis as a ‘plan scheme’ with 
Central assistance. There should be wholesale 
revision oi ail pre-19S0 surveys. It is during 
these revisional surveys that the system of 
reg^tiation of title to land may be introduc¬ 
ed. The revisional surveys would facilitate 
the conversion of the present presumptive 
titles to land mto conclusiw titles. 

lb begin with, however, the scheme of 
conversion of the present presumptive titles 
to land into conclusive titles may be intro¬ 
duced on a pilot basis, in a district or two 
in each states in areas where revisional 
surveys have been completed very recently, 
because the conversion nuqr not be difficult 
there. The present records-of-rights in land 
may be brought up-to-dare and then used 
as the basis for introducing registration of 
title to land. The esdsting rights, as recorded 
at the time of revisioiuil surv^ and updated 
by recording of mutations fiom tinK to time; 
may be recognised and confirmed after 
following the easting procedure laid down 
fmr the final publication of the survey and 
settlement records, with the modification 
suggested below. 

According to the present rules regarding 
the final publication of the records-of- 
ri^ts in land, prepared during the survey 
and settlement oporations, the concerned 
parties are given coiriet* of the draft records- 
of-rights in land, to be finally published, and 
all records are kept open to the public for 
inflection at a sperifled convenient place for 
a p^od of one month fo enable the parties 
to file objections, if any^ During tiiis period 
the objections are dispoaed of and the draft 


u land are conectetL 
viimm necessary. On the condusiott of the 
period of inspection, the draft recotdk-of- 
rights in land thus corrected are finally' 
published. 

In the case of conversion of the present, 
presumptive titles to land into conclusive , 
titles, Uie draft records-of-rights in land,’ 
prepared for final publication, miv be ka^ 
open for public inspection for three mon^' 
or even more during which period the.pb-. 
jections may be dealt with. In undi^wted 
and straightforward cases, the conciusivaMSt 
of the title to land may be recorded strai^t- 
This will he the first registration wid^ 
wiU establish with certainty and finality tte 
titles to land. All subsequent titles will flow 
out of these titles The contested cases will 
go to the civil court for adjudicabon. The 
lands in such cases will get conclusive titles 
by a judgment in rent of the court after ai^ 
period provided for appeal. This is what was 
done in Germany also when they introduced 
compulsory registration ot title to land in 
1900 and prepared their Grundbuch (regisier 
of title) on the basis of the then existing 
cadastral records. 

The above-mentioned procedure of coit- 
veiting presumptive titi« to land into con¬ 
clusive titles may also be followed in areas 
where revisional surveys are undertaken. At 
the time of final publication of the records- 
of-rights in land, prepared during the revi- 
sional surveys the uncontested presumptive 
titles may be converted into conclusive tities; 
the contested ones will go to the civil court 
for adjudication. 

In sum, in both the cases, that is, in areas 
where revisional surveys have been eom- 
oleted very recently and in areas where revi- 
sional surveys have lo be undertaken, the 
icgistration of title to land may begin with 
the undisputed presumptive titles. Three, 
titles may be converted into conclusive titire 
straightaway. The decision about the coodu- 
siveness of the disputed titles will have to be 
left to the civil court. In this way, the con¬ 
version of the present presumptive titire into 
conclusive titles will be smooth and orderty 

The operation of settlement of condudve 
titles to land will have to be progressive, ad¬ 
vancing plot by plot, village by vUI^ and 
district by district, gaining from the ex¬ 
perience in the operation. The greatest care 
will have to be taken to explain to the land¬ 
owners and others having interest in the 
land, well in advance, the objects and nature 
of the proposed measures and every effort 
will have to be made to secure the willing 
and active co-operation of all the interested 
parties at all stages in the operation, by con¬ 
ducting the procedings in situ, to make thb 
title to land final and to reduce the litigation 
to the minimum. Methodical operation of 
this type would be welcomed by tire generri 
mass of landowners and other interested 
parties and they would attend all the 
required co-operation. 

As regards the north-eastern states, h^ 
areas of the riate of Manipur, and soma 
union territories where rigto in land Ora 
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FORM tA 

(See Rute 4A (I)) 

fORM of General Noire to be given to the members of the pubic before giving a notce to the Central Government unde' sub section (1) 
of Section 91 of the Mortopolies and Restrictive Trade Practces Act 1969 

NOTICI 


tT IS hereby notified for the mfoimation of the pubic that USHA MARTIN INDUSTRIES LIMITED proposes to give to the Central Government 
m the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi a Notice under sub section (1) of Section 91 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
practices Act, 1969 for substantial expansion of their undertaking brief par^culars of the proposal are as under 

1 Name and address of owner of the undertaking Usha Martin Industns Limited 

14 Rrmcep Street 
Calcutta 7000/2 
(Ml^ Sengal) 


Capital structure of the owner organisation 

Authorised Share Capital 

Par Value 


Amount 

(as on 31 11989) 


Rs 


Rs in 





thouMnd 

1 44 00 000 

Equity Shares 

~10 


14 40 00 

20000 

9 5% Cumulative 

Redeemable 8 Preference 
Shares 

100 


2000 

40 000 

11% Cumulative 

Redeemable c Preference 

100 


4000 


Shares 



15 0000 


Issued Subscribed & 

Paid up Capital 




8510 200 

Equity Shares* 

10 

85102 



less 950 Shares (otfeited 


9 





85093 



Add Amoun* paid up on 
Equity Shares forfe ted 


5 





85098 



less Allotment Moriey Unpaid 


15 

8 50 81 

20000 

9 5% Cumulative Redeemable 

B Preference Shares 


100 

9000 

40 000 

11% Cumulative C 

Preference Shares 


100 

40 00 


910,83 

* including Equity Shares to be allotted as fully paid up at par 
to the shareholders of the amalgamating company viz Usha 
Alloys & Steels Ltd pursuant to the Scheme of Amalgamation 
without payment being received in cash 

3 location of the unit of division to be expanded Usha Alloys & Steels Division 

Adityapur 
Gamahria 
Singhbhum (Bihar) 

4 In case the expansion relates to the production storage 
supply/distributton marketing or control of goods indcate 

Name of Goods Licensed Capacity Expansion Proposed Resultant Capacity 

Steel Billets 100 000 MT 150,000 MT 2,50 000 MT 

5 In case the expansion relates to any servce Not appicable 

state the extent of expansion in terms of usual 

measures such as value tumcrver, income etc 

6 Cost of project R$ 167 crores 

7 Scheme of Finance indicating the amount to Internal generation issue of shares & borrowings in accordance 

be raised from each source vvith Government guidelines and as approved by Financial 

Institution and Government authority 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representKion m quadruplicBte to the Secretary Department of Company AffoirSk 
Gove^ment of India Shastn Bhavan, New Delhi withm 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimatmg his views on the 
proposal and indicating the nature of hs interest therein 

for l^HA MARTIN INDUSTRIES UD 
Sd/ 

(BPrEMBWAl) 

Executive Director S ^retary 


Date 9989 
Catcuna 







no mrvey pad ictttemeat c0«n>t w »i l«we 
bem cowbcted to far. tha pranoiiptive 
ligbtt la land may be detaontaied there dur¬ 
ing the fint nirvey and setdoBem opcm- 
tiooL Theae prewmpdw tidei be aBow- 

ed to ripen uito conclusive titles after a 
period of thirty years or so. 

XII 


trttoftrt arelakhpidJiw trover thecoan- 
tgr. the reiistmtioa of tide to land wffl put 
an end to it because aO the Usabilities with 
ngaid to tnnsfienbillty of land will be men¬ 
tioned in the title reglsler. So, the system 
should be welcomed by the tovemmem as 
a valuable administrative aid in tl^ imple¬ 
mentation of all its land lefonn measures 
in general and protective l^slation in 
particular 


Quiatessence of the Syntem 

The system of registration of title to land 
should prove attractive for a large number 
of landowners, both in big cities and towns 
as wdl as in rural areas, because a guaran¬ 
teed title to laiul wiU enable all dealings in 
land to be eftected with security, expedition 
and cheapness. It should also prove attrac¬ 
tive for prospective buyers and credit agen¬ 
cies because the certificate of title to land 
will contain all the ouabrications on con- 
clusivmiess that may be materiid to the title 
or to the enjoyment of land, for oample, 
succession caveats, restrictive covenants, pro¬ 
hibitory orders, rights of pre-emption, nKW- 
tgages, leases, easements, etc. It will enhance 
the marketability of land. It will also make 
land a better store of value for inter-gene¬ 
rational transfer. 

The present records-of-rights in land in 
India are fiscal in natuiCL Hie person shown 
on the records as responsible for paying land 
revenue fbr a particular piece of land is 
presumed to be the proprietor of that piece 
of land unless it is pro^ otherwise. Thus, 
title to land is only incidental and springs 
from the presumption that he who pays land 
revenue is the owner. With the abolition of 
land revenue in some states, it Is feared by 
the landowners that this presumption hsis 
been taken away from th^ The registra¬ 
tion of title to land trill remove this inoUem 
and therefore it should be wricomed by the 
landowners in rural areas. In rural areas, it 
will also save as an important document to 
get credit and other facilities because a 
registered proprietor or tenant will be able 
to borrow money quidcly. eaaly and cheaply 
on the security of his landhcdding. 

After the attainment of independence; 
large areas of government land, ceiling- 
surplus land and Bhoodan land have been 
distributed among the landless persons 
under various schemes in force frwn time 
to time on the condition that the allottees 
would not tnufer those lands except under 
some stated conditions. However, as at the 


With the introduction of this sytem, the 
records-of rights in land vrill always remain 
up-to-date and vrill show the ground position 
correctly in this r^ard benuse under this 
system there will be no registration without 
mutation Both will be done sunultaneously 
and at the same timn This should be 
welcomed by all the concerned parties 

As continuous finality of title to land 
tends :d reduce litigation, both dvil and 
cnimnal, the system should be welcomed not 
only by the general public but even by the 
government and the pubbe bodies berause 
it will reduce a great deal of litigation bet¬ 
ween the sute and the citizens, between the 
citizens and the public bodies as well as 
between the atiaens themsdves. 

Lastly, the sancuuty of the proprietary 
nghu m land which is the corner-stone of 
social stability has been ooded to such an 
extent that the very concept of title to land 
has changed Earher, it us^ to be said that 
possession of land was considered nine 
points in law Ibday, it is said that posses¬ 
sion has become devra pointt in law. A state 
which recognises private ownership of land 
and allows free dealings in it is supposed to 
protect the ngius of its citizens m their lands 
Not to speak of protecting the nghts of its 
dtizens in their lands, the state is unable to 
protect even us own rights in its own lands 
which IS evident ftom the large-scale en¬ 
croachment of government lands in all parts 
of the country and ftom the great deal of 
litigation before the various courts ui which 
the title of the state to its lands is under at¬ 
tack. Nm only the government land, even the 
village commems and lands bdonging to 
public bodies have also been encroached 
upon. With the emergence of muscle power 
and the resultant feding of iuMcutity amrmg 
the small landowners in the rural areas, the 
r^istratlon of otle to land will provide the 
neceasry security not only to the small land¬ 
owners but even to the government and 
public bodies with regard to dwir lands. The 
quintessence of thb systen. is security. 


time of rcglstndon of saledeeds the vaUdity 
of the transacdona is not examined, a luge 
number of such aDottaes an nvorted to halve 
transfenad those lands and have become 
again. The imrodnetkm of this 
reatem wBl prevent such tnnsfen beca u s e 
thg tkie to land ^ all grants of land by the 
gemraoMat win be regbiend in the register 
irith aO dm stipulated restrictions. Again, 
iMn fas an the sfaaaa provide that laad- 
IrtiHhtoi of trifaals an haritaUc but not 
. i||gy|)giiiblB teydadnamh laige^cale 


Notea 

[Prduniiiary study subaditsd to die Planning 
Commission by the author as Chainnan of 
One-man Committee on Recoid-of-lUahts m 
Land appointed by the Planning Commisiian.] 
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RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


It IS hereby noHfted fcir the lidormaHon al the public ihat RALLIS INDIA LIMITED proposes 
10 make an application to the Central CoMmmerrt to the Department ol Compeny AKsirs. 
New Delhi, under Sub section (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Reslrlclh* Trade 
Practices Ad. 1969 for eoabllshment of a new undertaking Brid parHculats of the proposal 
are as under 


1 Name and address of ihe applicant 

2 Capital Oruclure of the applicant 
organisation 


Rallls India Limited 
Rain House, 21, 0 S Marg, 

Bombay 400 001 
Capital structure as on 
31st March, 1989 

AUTHORISED (R$ lacs) 

1,00,00,0(X> Ordinary Shares 
of Rs 10/ each 

ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED 
95 30 697 Ordinary Shares 
ofRs 10 each 953 07 

Add Amount paid up on 

forielled shares 002 

- 95309 


3 Management structure of the applicant organisation indicating the names of Ihe Directors 
Including Managing/Wholetime Directors and Manager if any 


Mr DS Seth 
Dr FA Mehia 
Mr YN Mafatlal 
Mr V N NadkarnI 
Mr S f^rthasaralhy 
Mr DR Peters 
Mr HJ Silverston 
Mr JK Selna 


— Chairman 
— Director 
— Director 
— Director 
— Director 
— Director 
— Director 
— Director 


Mr VJ Shelh 


— Director 


Dr Ram S larnela 
Mr R D Thomas 
Prof R J Tarapoievala 
Mr V Rai 


— Director 
— Director 
— Director 
—Managing 


Director 

Mr B K Laskarl — Enecutlve 

Director & Secretary 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to 
the establishment of a New Undertaking 
or a New Unit/Divislon 

5 Location of the New Undertaking/ 

Unit/Division 

6 Capital structure of ihe Untt/Divislon/ 
Undertaking 


The proposal relates to the establishment 
of a new undertaking by Ihe (uimpany's 
Agrochemical Division 

The new undertaking will be situated al 
PkX No 3301 CIDC Estate Ankteshwar, 
Gujarat 393 002 
Same as m (2) above 


7 In case the proposal relates to the production, storage, supply, distribution or marketing 
or control of any goods/articles indicate 

i) Names of goods/articles Menufaduie of Anilophos—a Herbicide 

il) Proposed Licensed Capadly 500 Tonnes per annum 

111) Estimated Annual Tumowa Rs 975 lacs 


8 In case Ihe proposal ralalcs to the Not applicable 

provisions of any services, stale the volume 
of aclivlly In terms of usual measures such 
as value. Income, turnover 

9 Cost of Ihe project Rs 211 20 lacs 

10 Scheme of finance Indicating Ihe 

amounts to be raised hxim each sources Debentures 

Hnanctal Institulfons 
Inletnal nsouiccs 


(Rs m lacs) 

12000 
9120 
211 20 


Any petaon intarestad In Ihe maftar may make a laprescnkMon In quackupHcatato Ihe SaaatMK 
Oeparlmeid of Cmnpany Afbhs, Govemmtnl of India, SiatM Bhowan, N«w Delhi, wRMil 
14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intlmabns his views on the pio- 
jsosal and indicatng the nature of his interest thoeon 

RAUiS tNOIA UMiTED 
BfClASKAM 

Daed this 13th day of October, 1989 EXECUTIVE ONfEOOR 8. SECREIARy 


2»4 






Discussioei. 


Levels of Development and Migration 


K Sits 

K Sects Pnibhu 


VIDWANS (Discussion EPW, June 3) in his 
comments has raised a number of queries 
regarding the analysis and conclusions of 
our paper (EPW, January 7). Some of the 
points made by him are as follows: 

(1) The methodology adopted by us is er¬ 
roneous and the ‘statistical exercise does 
not throw light on the extent of dis¬ 
parities in development’. 

(2) The data used for estimating migration 
are ‘subject to errors of varying degree 
of under-cnumcration’. 

(3) There is a logical confusion’ in buildiitg 
up an aggregate indicator of develop¬ 
ment and then switching back to indi¬ 
vidual indicators. 

(4) The statement regarding the south 
Konkan railway is not ba.scd on the 
analysis and does not follow from it. 

We would like to clarify some of these 
points. 

(1) When one deals with concepts such as 
levels of development, it is well known that 
there are a number of value judgments in¬ 
volved. There can be differences of opinion 
regarding the variables chosen, the weightage 
given to each and the type of transforma¬ 
tions utilised to combine them, in fact, the 
Chakravarty Committee' for identifying 
backward areas used as many as three 
methods, viz, ranking, indexing and prin¬ 
cipal components, precisely because there 
seemed to be no strong a priori justification 
for choosing one method as bang 'superior' 
to the others. The backward districts, were 
identified on the basis of each of these 
methods and only those that were common 
to all the three methods were declared as 
‘backward’. The procedure used by us for 
transformation is similar to that used by 

Agcrecate Scok£ (Max 1(X)) 

Tahsit wi (b) (c) 

Method Ranking Scaling 
UsmI in 
Our 
Paper 

Ratnagiri 73(2) 68(2) 46(3) 

Quhagar S4(I0) 4S(1I) 27(12) 

Dap^ 57(8) 53(m 33(8) 

Mandangad 40(14) 36(13) 22(14) 

Khed 49(12) 43(12) 28(10) 

Chiplun 56(9) 52(9) 32(9) 

Sangameshwar 43(13) 36(13) 22(13) 

La^ 36(15) 27(15) 15(15) 

Rajapur 52(11) 46(1(9 27(>1) 

KgnkavU 61(7) 58(6) 36(6) 

Kudal 73(2} 60(5) 39(5) 

Sawaniwadi 63(6) 54(7) 35(7) 

Vengurta 86(1) 81(1) 68(1) 

Malwan 73h) 67(3) 54(2) 

Peogad ^5) 61(4) 44(4) 

AlbM: Ftgttrealniiarenthews refer to the ranks 
oftfietah^. 


Ashok Mitra in his study of ‘Levels of 
Oev'elopment in India’^ and is a variant of 
the ranking method more commonly used. 
Basically, both the methods of ranking are 
subject to the limitation that they do not 
measure the distance between two observa¬ 
tions; scaling of scores has been suggested 
as a better alternative. The methods of rank¬ 
ing involve “reducing raw interval to 
transformed ordinal data with consequent 
loss of information. Scaling on the other 
hand, maintains the intervals between indi¬ 
vidual values in the correct proportions”.’ 
in scaling for positive indicators, the highest 
score in each column is set equal to 1(X) and 
the lowest to zero and intermediate values 
accordingly determined.* 

We present below the scores and ranks of 
the tahsils as determined by (a) the method 
used in our paper, (b) ranking and (c) scaling. 

It is evident that the portion of tte tahsils 
in terms of the aggregate score does not 
substantially change whichever method is 
used. For example, Vengurla ranks first in 
each of the methods, whereas Lanja 
occupies the last position throughout. The 
only case where there is a noticeable dif¬ 
ference in rank is Kudal. 

(2) Another point made by Vidwans con¬ 
cerns the reliability of the data utilised for 
estimating migration. The criticism levelled 
by him applies to all secondary data in¬ 
cluding the census data and there does not 
seem to be aiiy way of adequately coping 
with this.proUem. The method used for 
calculation of migration is commonly used 
in demographic analysis.’ 

Regarding the point raised as to whether 
major areas of outmigration are determined 
by absolute numbers or by ratio to natural 
growth of popidation, it is similar to the pro¬ 
blem as to whether one should compare 
cities in terms of absolute growth or rate of 
growth. There is much to be stud on both 
sides as each reflects on a different aspect. 
However, it was felt that ratios would ensure 
better comparability of data and the ratios 
were established to nature growth of popu¬ 
lation since in an outroigrant area such as 
south Konkan, the natural growth ^ actual 
growth -f out migration. 

Vidwans has commented about the 
relationship between levd of development 
and migration which we established through 
the correlation analysis. There is a lot of 
trudt in the comment that he makes, that 
areas with greater literacy and schooling 
fodlities have huger outmii^on ratios. Our 
field work in the area has intScated that the 
migrants are mainly those who have received 
some schooling. 

(3) Vfe do not feel that there is a logical con- 
ft^on hi builefing up an aggregate indicator 


of developmem and then switching backtd; 
individual indicators as one was used as i . 
tool of synthesis while the other was utilised 
as an analytical devise for identifying th<^ 
Helds in which planning inputs are needed^, 

(4) While we agree that the stat^ent regarf 
ding the south Konkan raSway does nerf; 
strictly follow from the analysis, it is 
definitely based on the general firing of the 
study that areas of higher level of degelop-; 
ment have been source areas of migration. 
Improvement of transport is an established 
method for development of areas. In south 
Konkan. where the furmelling effect of 
migration is so evident, the question is as 
to whether an overwhelming emphasis on 
strengthening transport would result in more 
outmigration if it were not accompanied by 
other inputs in order to create more avenues 
for employment. 

Notes 

1 Draft Report of the Chakravarty Commit¬ 
tee on Backward Areas, as quoted in 
Aiinexure 4.1 of the Report of the Netioiml 
Committee on the Devetopment of Bedtvmnt 
Areas, Report on General Issues, 1981, 
Annexure 4.1. 

2 Ashok Mitra, Levels of Re^onal Dev^op- 
ment in India, Census ofliuMa 1961, Bart I 
A (i) Ikxt, General Report on India, Delhi, 
1965. 

3 Hammond, R and P S Me Cullagh, Quan- 
titative IhchnJtiues in Geography, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1978, pp 42-43.1 

4 As part of our ongoing worg on south 
Konkan, we have been using the in<»e 
sophisti^ed method of principal com¬ 
ponents on a more comprehensive data base 
in a study of inter-sectorai and inter-tahiil 
disparities in the region. The draft report is 
currently under preparation. 

6 Rees, P H, ‘The Measurement of Migration 
from Census Data and Other Sources', 
Environment and Platming, 1978, A 9(3), 
pp 247-272. Also sec Jones, H R, A Popula¬ 
tion Geography, Harper and Row, 1981, 
pp 205-208. 
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DlWALl 

SUPER BUMPER DRAW 






• 25% more tonne urns per Htre 
because it has a tuitxxhargeo 
engine. 

• Only rigid vehicle capable of 
carrying 11 MT of LPC In a tanker 
weighing 6.5/7 mt. Ensures 
greater speed and safety 

• Better gradeablllty and 
acceleration due to higher 
power to weight ratio 

• Better stability with a lower 
overall height. 

• Easy manoeuvrability due to 
minimum overall length and 
higher ratio steering. 

excellent traction and positive 
road grip. 

• Bogle type self-compensating 
suspension smoothens ride over 
rough roads. 

• Extensive dealer network for 
service and spares. 


Ashok TAURUS 

The vehicle for lpg 
transportation. 
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Strategy for Computer Industry 

The computer industry in India has emerged as a predominantly 
kit-assembling operation, heavily dependent on import of high-tech 
products and components. At the same time, the international linkages 
of the information technology industry make vertical integration and 
the traditional import-substitution approach neither feasible nor 
necessary. What then are the available options for the development 
of the computer industry? 2375 

Reforming Soviet Agriculture 

It is a very plausible hypothesis that Gorbachev does not want to 
overthrow the basic principles of the Soviet system. No less plausible is 
the assumption that he is aware of many of its weaknesses and wants to 
bring about changes within the system to overcome them. Just of what 
kind these changes will be and how the limits of the system arc defined 
are the crux of the matter. A discussion of the attempts at and 
problems of reforming the Soviet Union's socialised agriculture. 2385 


Fra^le Cm>wth 

The Annual Report of the Reserve 
Bank of India has in recent years 
come to replace the Emnomic 
Survey of the ministry of finance as 
the most authentic, well documented 
exposition of the developments in 
the economy, its problems and 
prospects. While this year's annual 
report surpa.<.scs earlier reports 
in its analytical excellence, it has 
gone wrong in understating the 
inherent fragility of the economic 
growth re»:ordcd in the past 
few years. 2349 

Confrontation over 
Government lainds 

The difficulties of those cultivating 
government lands in Maharashtra, 
whether ‘legally’ or ‘illegally’, have 
been mounting and there have been 
several prolonged campaigns and. 
agitations on this issue which has 
increasingly taken the form of 
confrontations between the dalits 
and tnbals on the one hand and the 
state and the caste Hindus 
on the other 23S5 


Bihar'g Mafias 

When the co-operative mafia in 
Bihar was flexing its muscles and the 
state government was giving in, how 
could the equally notorious coal 
mafia have failed to claim its 
pound of flesh? 2333 


Debt Hole 

The satisfaction and optimism of the 
financial elite assembled in 
Washington for the annual Fund- 
Bank meetings obscured the world¬ 
wide black debt hole dug by them 
and by their predecessors. However, 
the next recession may still suck the 
whole world into the depths of 
this financial hole. 2362 


Pleasing the Farm Lobby 

The need for ensuring to farmers 
remunerative prices for their produce 
which take care of escalation in cost 
cannot be questioned, but was it 
necessary for the government to raise 
the .support puces for cotton 
twice in one .season a.id 
so steeply? 2342 

Panehayats and 
Development 

In the area of panchayati raj it is 
now time to go beyond the 
budgetary dimensions of delegation 
of authority and transfer ot ftinUs 
in the creation of instil utions 
fur an endogenous appioach 
to development. 2363 

In Defence of the 
'Traditional' 

III agriculture the ‘iradilional' need 
not be viewed simply as a stumbling 
block to progress and the ecologieal 
wisdom and economic viahility of 
sei-eral lotig-cstablisbed .systems 
of land use and agricultural 
technology ate worthy of 
caicful consideration. 2339 


A Political Dt*.ath 

Rajani Thiranagama was shot dead 
on September 21 while on her way 
home from the University ol Jaffna. 
People knew that she had been killed 
for whai she had stood for and for 
the work she had been doing 
in the last few years. 2363 

Grilic Silenced? 

Will the Soviet Union coniinue to 
play its role as the rriiic of the 
international economic and monetary 
systems now chat Gorbachev ha.s made 
public his government's intention 
to seek entry into the IMF, the 
World Bank and GATT? 2348 














Enough Fools 

I WAS recently reminded of a folktale 
describing the biggest fool in a com* 
munity. The story is that of a man who 
had to go overseas, leaving his bride of 
three months. Three years later as he was 
making arrangements to return to his 
country and his wife, he was informed 
that he was blessed with a son! He was 
overjoyed that his first born was a male 
and distributed sweets to all his friends! 
Knowing the practical wisdom usually 
contained in most folktales, one would 
wonder at this particular one. Surely no 
man would be so naive! However it would 
appear that this type of ignorance is not 
uncommon among Indians. I refer to the 
manufacture and marketing of an 
ayurvedic drug, known by the trade name 
Select. Vasu Pharmaceuticals of Rajkot, 
says the drug control authorities verified 
the nature and indications of the drug 
before issuing the company a licence lor 
its manufacture. 

This drug is supposed to improve a 
woman's chances of giving birth to a baby 
boy. The instructions in the brochure sup¬ 
plied with the drug advi.se pregnant 
women to take two capsules of Select A 
with cow’s milk every day for 21 days 
beginning on the 4Sth day after the Ia.si 
menstrual period. l\vo Select B capsules 
are to be taken in the morning with cow’s 
milk on days 11-15 of the Select A 
schedule. When the 21 days arc up, it is 
asserted that there will be a more than 80 
per cent chance of begetting a male child. 

High school students are taught the 
facts of reproduction in their biology 
class. The sex of the child is determined 
by the type of sperm which fertilises the 
ovum—whether it carries the ‘X’ or ’Y’ 
chromo.some. A sperm carrying the ‘X* 
chromosome produces a female and a 
sperm carrying the ‘Y’ chromosome pro 
duces a male. The sex is therefore deter¬ 
mined at the moment of conception. 

The drug ’Select’ is given to pregnant 
women about four weeks after the con¬ 
ception. Conception occurs during the 
middle of a menstrual cycle. A woman is 
therefore approximately two weeks preg¬ 
nant when she misses her period. Forty- 
five days after the last menstrual perit^ 
would therefore be about 30 days after 
conception. It would therefore appear that 
this drug is capable of changing a female 
foetus to a male and there are many 
Indians who seem to believe this myth 
judging from the fact that the annual sales 
of this drug (as reported in the news¬ 
papers) total Rs 2 crore. The folktale refer¬ 
red to, does seem to have a lesson for these 
Indians. 

Dr K Balasubramaniam 

Penang, 

Malay.sia. 


Sexual Violence for 
Political Ends 

WE were shocked to read the letter by 
Suresh of Ka-shtakari Sanghatana (Oc¬ 
tober 7) regarding the sexual assault on 
one of the Sanghatana’s women activists 
by CPI(M) activists and supporters. 
Kashtakari Sanghatana is a non-party 
organisation working among tribals and 
marginal farmers in Thane district of 
Maharashtra. Such instances of sexual 
abuse and harassment of women are not 
confined to Thane but are commonplace 
everywhere. 

We strongly condemn the use of sexual 
and other forms of violence to intimidate 
and deter women and other oppressed .sec¬ 
tions from participating in political activi¬ 
ty. Such acts become all the more repug¬ 
nant when political organisations and par¬ 
ties are involved. 

The involvement of a left party like 
CPI(M) is cause for even greater concern. 
Further, such incidents thieaten the uni¬ 
ty of left, democratic and progressive 
forces. 

W'c strongly urge all parties and 
organisations to desist from using sexual 
terrorism to achieve political ends. 

Lakshmi, Jyotsna, Niti Anand, Indira, 

Sujata, Priti Anand, Nandita. 

Bombay 

People’s Right to Know 

THE expose of the Bofors scandal done 
in the columns of Tfie Hindu over the la.st 
one and a half years and the recent con¬ 
troversy surrounding the refusal of the 
editor of the paper to publish an impor¬ 
tant instalment of revelations bring to the 
fore some exceedingly important, funda¬ 
mental issues. 

While the issue of corruption in high 
placoi—as well as the identity of recipients 
of illegal payments—is ah exceedingly im¬ 
portant one—and we believe the investiga¬ 
tions should be allowed to take the logical 
course in this regard—there arc some 
other equally important issues that the 
whole episode has brought forth. 

The latest instalment of exposes has 
been qualitatively different in that it 
brought out, for the first time, material 
relating to the attempt of those in power 
to misdirect the investigations. 

Further, and perhaps most importantly, 
there is the issue of the people's right to 
know: This right, we believe^ is sacnssanct, 
and no institution or individual—the 
government, the prime minister, the family 
which ruBf a newspaper, or an editor— 
has the right to deny the public access to 
information, access to truth. 

There is also, more generally applying 
to all media, the issue of the freedom of 
the press: By now we are all aware of the 


overt and covert pressures newspapm and 
journalists are subjected to in this coun¬ 
try, by governments and by criminal 
gangs. Such pressures have to be resisted 
by one and all, and the fr^om of the 
press to carry on with sound, objective, 
investigative journalism should be 
defended. 

In view of these fundamental issues 
raised, the expose—and its continuation— 
assume vital significance: It would be an 
assertion of the fundamental principle of 
people’s right to know. It would be a 
reminder to pereons and institutions— 
however highly placed, whatever their 
political affiliations—that we, in this 
country, have not yet reached a stage 
where the corrupt and the venal can .sup¬ 
press the truth for long. 

In the light of all this we betiev'e that 
the decision of the editor of The Hindu 
not to publish the latest instalment of 
revelations is wholly indefensible: It was 
clear to any objective reader that these 
revelations—published in some other 
new.spapers on October 13.1989—certainly 
did carry the investigations forward in a 
meaningful way. Hence we would urge the 
editor of The Hindu to resume investiga¬ 
tions and publication on this vital issue. 
Sanjaya Baru, Rama V Baru, .S Mchdi 
Arslan, Khadija Alam Khundiniri, Sanjay 
Palshikar, Shantilal Sarupria, D Nanisimha 
Reddy, Rajen Harslie; Vathsala Naiasimhan, 
V Ramakrishna, Ishwar Prakash, P Sudhir, 
Kameshwari Jandhyala, N Krishnaji, 
R V R Chandrasekhara Rao. T Krishna- 
kumar, G Haragopal, K S S Seshaii, 
G S Aurora. R Kadhakri.shna. 
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Election Arithmetic 


T he announcement this week that the general 
elections to the Lok Sabha would be held on 
November 22 and 24, about a month ahead of schedule, 
seems to have generated little enthusiasm or hope of 
meaningful political change. This is all the more 
remarkable because till the official announcement was 
forthcoming there was quite widely shared consterna¬ 
tion that the leadership of the ruling party was not 
above looking for some pretext or the other to put off 
the elections. It is understandable in the circumstances 
that there should be speculation about the calculations 
behind the surprise announcement of the elections. It 
is possible that after the latest round of damaging 
revelations in the Bofors case, the prime minister 
deemed it prudent to rush through with the polls before 
further damning evidence came to light, as it is likely 
to sooner than later. Thcre.have also been reports that 
there were signs of restiveness among a section of 
CongressCD leaders, especially those who still retain 
some independent support bases of their own, over the 
mounting proof, provided by the joint investigations 
of The Hindu's associate editor and Geneva correspon¬ 
dent and retired army chief General Sundarji’s inter¬ 
view to India Today, of the prime minister’s personal 
involvement in the elaborate cover-up to prevent the 
disclosure of the identity of the ultimate beneficiaries 
of the slush money payments made by Bofors. The 
announcement of the elections could then be Rajiv 
Gandhi’s way of pre-empting whatever action some of 
these Congressmen may have been contemplating. Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt that the decision to 
go in for an early poll, taken by the small coterie of 
the prime minister’s personal advisers, came as a com¬ 
plete surprise to the union cabinet when it was informed 
of it on Tuesday morning. 

The Left parties, the CPI(M) and the CPI to be 
specifle, have set the twin objectives of defeating the 
Congress(I) and isolating the BJP, representing 
communal forces, in the elections. Reccently, with 
communal riots breaking out in different parts of north 
India and with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s campaign 
to erect a Hihdu temple at the site of the Babri Masjid 
gaining momentum, it is the latter objective which has 
been more in the forefront. The Left has, however, on 

.V. 
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the whole .shied away from launching a bold campaign 
among the people against the activities of the VHP and 
other similar organisations—even in those parts of the 
country where it has a strong mass base. Its campaign 
against communal forces has instead taken the form 
almost exclusively of exhortations addressed to the 
National Front led by the Janata Dal to stay away froth 
any electoral alliance with the BJP. In the last few days 
the leaders of the National Front have made some 
relatively critical noises about the activities of the VHP, 
but this is more likely to have been inspired by fear of 
losing Muslim votes to the Congress(l) in critical 
constituencies in UP and Bihar after the recent incidents 
of anti-Muslim violence than by regard for the urgings 
of the Left parties. If the campaign on communalism 
has been non-descrlpt and has lapked a mass focu-s that 
against the Congrcss(l)*s misrule and the grave dangers 
of possible extension of this rule for another term is 
hardly in much better shape. The momentum generated 
by the resignation of opposition party MPs from the 
Lok Sabha and the Bharat Bandh appears to have been 
largely dissipated. The position of the opposition 
parties in this regard is tellingly brought out by how 
much their electoral fortunes appear to hang by whether 
or not another lot of damaging evidence on the Bofors 
case becomes available in time before the elections. 

The November elections to the Lok Sabha, should 
they result in the return to power of the Congress(I) 
under Rajiv Gandhi, will almost certainly be a prelude 
to a quickening of the centralising, authoritarian trends 
in the country’s polity and will also mark the further 
consolidation of personal autocratic rule As things are, 
the principal bulwark, both tenuous and politically un¬ 
satisfactory though it is, against this grim prospect is 
how successfully the opposition parties can prevent the 
division of the anti-Congress(I) vote by avoiding multi- 
cornered contests. Since the CPI(M) and the CPI are 
likely to contest about the same number of seats as they 
did in 1984 (around 60 each), what this means in ef¬ 
fect is whether the Janata Dal and the BJP will be able 
to avoid the sort of vote-splitting, in the major nor¬ 
thern states in particular, that took place in the 1984 
elections when the BJP fielded 226 candidates, the 
Janata Party 207 and the Lok Dal 168. 
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pdmjvrmpotmcs 
Cosmic Chains 

IF the prime minisler’s speech at the 
International Population Conference is 
anything to go by, light has at last dawned 
on the population control lobby in govern¬ 
ment: He has magnanimously admitted the 
short-sightedness of a ccntraliy-pianned 
taiget-oriented policy which has contributed 
to the “cruel paradox" of high investments 
and poor demographic results. On the other 
hand, it would be naive to imagine that this 
admission is indicative of a realisation of the 
fundamental reasons why any population 
control programme, no matter how well 
disguised, is bound to fail. Clearly, in this 
election year there are several reasons why 
Rajiv Oandhi should wish to attempt to 
acknowledge the shortcomings of one of the 
government's most prestigious programmes 
anti to give it the long overdue complete 
overhaul which he now proposes. Whether 
and what actual action will follow is another 
matter. 

It is indeed heartening that the prime 
minister should recognise that the global 
arms race has damaged the development 
process especially in the thiid world, and 
that the international economic order 
skewed in favour of the developed nations 
should be anotliei factor in the process of 
underdevelopment of the south. While this 
will no doubt go down well with a section 
of the international audience that lie was 
addressing and more importantly with the 
liberal left oriented home crowd, especially 
die young who make up the new segment of 
'he electorate this time, it rather jars with 
fact of India's own spiralling defence expen¬ 
diture and arms build-up. 

But let us lor the moment ignore these as 
the usual rhetoric which does not bear closer 
examination. The prime mmister's speech 
gives the impression of outlining a'new 
apptoach, a policy change with regard to 
population control, which would hgve two 
mam featuies. First, the taiget approach is 
to be given up; second, the programme is to 
be made the responsibility of local govern¬ 
ments, both hi planning and in implemen¬ 
tation. It has long been known that the 
target approach has if anything succeeded 
in making the entire programme thoroughly 
unpopulai In state after state the eagerness 
to reach targets has meant the coercion of 
not onlv the ‘targets', oi rather the victims, 
but has also the sictiroisation of many who 
deliver other social services—health educa¬ 
tion, for example—and to the blatant 
manipulation ol statistics This has resulted 
in the curient ridiculous situation which the 
prime minister has pointed to: while the 
target have been fulfilled and laigc invest¬ 
ments made, there has been no dent in the 
population growth. A.nd now perhaps partly 
because India's once much-admired popula¬ 
tion policy is now being laughed at in the 


(fie govemmeni can no longer igaoie the 
negligible and even negative impact of the 
programme on the population trends, Jfut 
largely because it suits the government the 
criticisms have been officially acknowledged. 

The pioposal now is to recognise that “it 
is the nexus between develc^sment and its im¬ 
pact on the people that determines the suc¬ 
cess or failure of family planning program¬ 
mes, more especially, its effect on the life of 
women". Population policy »to be a com¬ 
ponent of a holistic development process". 

It is also conceded that there is littld'scope 
for a uniform all-India population pro¬ 
gramme which can be “fine-tuned" for the 
socially significant features of particular 
regions. In sum. what better solution than 
to make “familv welfare an important area 
entrusted to the institutions of local self- 
government which are being “recast and 
rejuvenated"? Moreover, given the propo.sed 
30 per cent reset vation for women in local 
bodies, they can now look forward to having 
a say in the planning of the programme 
a.s well. 

In reality, however, what this means is 
something else. Foi one thing, whatever the 
changes in the content of the family plan¬ 
ning programme, it still remains a top down 
policy which dictates how many children a 
women must bear. There is evidently no 
question of offering options here. Even if 
we were to accept that such a change can 
hardly be expected currently, the new policy 
is ha^ly more than a cosinetically-aJtered 
version of the old. There will have to be 
some form of pcifonmance evaluation which 
will inevitably mean that people will have 
to be “petsuaded" and, worse, the controls 
Will now be more tangible and visible 
becau.se they are at the local level. If today 
the health functionary in a village has at 
least officially, only to report to the health 
bureaucracy, under the new policy she will 
be even more vulnerable to the machinations 
of the political dados of the area. 

Moreover, it is clear now that the new act 
makes for a direct link between the local 
bodies and the centte—all centrally-funded 
programmes will presumably be diiectly 
under the control, (InandaHy and otherwise, 
of the centre with or without reference to 
the slates. In effect family planning policies 
are given the dynamics of regional politics 
more likely to be oriented to the thinking in 
New Delhi than either local or state-level 
priorities. 

While it may sound cynical to dismiss the 
significance of the radi^ changes proposed 
by the prime minister, it would be naive to 
ignore the political gains from this supposed 
change of policy for the ruling par^—not 
just in terms of purchasing votes in the short 
term, but of creating an entrenched political 
elite in local government. 


Policy of Ap^g$mem 

THE success of the 'KanuhiJa puja’ in 
Calcutta and other partt ofWst Be^ sug¬ 
gests two sinister devefopments. Onet ofndal 
threats issued from Writers Building against 
such 'pujas' have apparently failed to have 
any effect on the Vishwa Hindu Puishad 
zealots who got away with it by otganising 
pujas at 200 odd places in Calcutta and ad¬ 
jacent areas and are planning to consecrate 
200 more bricks at an equal number of 
venues in the state between now and the first 
week of November. IWo, quite a large 
number of Bengali middle ciaM youth have 
joined these pujas—a development wMch 
has inspired the RSS mouthpiece Organiser 
to comment on the growing influence of the 
BJP in West Bengal: “Earlier, its influence 
was mainly confined to non-Bengalis. But, 
of late. Bengali middle class, not quite 
favourably disposed towards the communist 
government, is taking to it. Young men in 
their twenties and thirties from this section 
are now showing up in BJP, RSS and VHP 
programmes." 

The Left Fiont government can surely 
claim that the Ramshila pujas had not led 
to any communal riots in the state, as had 
happened in UP, MP, Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and other Congress(I)-niled states. But such 
a claim is no longer the monopoly of the 
Left, a.s evident from the absence of com¬ 
munal nots in NTR's Andhra Pradesh, or 
Devi Lai's Haryana due to stern steps taken 
by the state administration there. The ques¬ 
tion that needs to be addressed in the West 
Bengal context is how could the RSS and 
VHP activists mobilise peo|de to organise 
the pujas even in the countryside—a 
mobilisation which had apparently been 
going on for several months in secrecy till 
CPI MP Gurudas Das Gupta exposed it and 
forced chief minister Jyoti Basu to promise 
that the government would not allow the 
sanctification of the bricks at Durga Puja 
pandals. It is yet to be seen however whether 
he can prevent the sanctified bricks from 
being taken out of the state: The VHP plans 
to carry the bricks in lorries decorated like 
‘rathas’ to Ayodhya via Asansol in Burdwan 
and Dalkhola in West Oiiiajpur. The VHP 
has also announced iu imention to sponsor 
a *yaina’ on November S in a public park 
in Calcutta to round off the puja. How will 
the sute administration react to it? 

CPI and other allies of the CPI(M) in the 
Left coalition are unhappy with what they 
describe as the latter’s kowtowing to the Hin¬ 
du communaHsts in the state in the name of 
non-interference. In Natbabhanga in 
Coochbehar, some CP!(M) cadres foidbty 
took away the bricks ftom the puja venuct 
but on the advice of their leaders they 
returned them to the puja organisers. The 
CP1(M) which had earlier agreed to join the 
laftist march to Ayodhya (to prevent 
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Novwber 8^«» now iK>n*com^t^l about 
the proposed inaich- j- 

The CPI(M) argues that any attempt to 
foitibly prevent the shila pujas would tgg on . 
the Hindu zealots to retaliate and could lead 
to communtd riots. But such a ‘democratic’ 
policy of ‘live-and-leMive—which the 
CPi(M) curiously enough refuses to follow 
in relation with its Left allies—has over the 
past few months led to an escalation in the 
activities of the VHP from the pasting of 
provocative posters in Muslim-inhabited 
aieas (asking: “Who is the national hero? 
Sri Ram or Babar?”) to organisation of 
public meetings and delivery of inflam¬ 
matory speeches, and now to the massive 
demonstration of shila pujas. One expected 
the CPI(M) to realise from past experiences 
that communal propaganda needs to be nip¬ 
ped in the bud to prevent conflagrations. The - 
failure to do so led to communal distur¬ 
bances in Murshsdabad in June last year. 

Instead of correcting mistakes that arc 
alienating the Bengali middle class youth 
and pushing them into the laps of the fun¬ 
damentalist forces, the CPI(M) seems to be 
drifting towards a policy of appeasing the 
fundamentalists. One hopes that the reason 
is not what the Organker says; “The rPI(M) 
is afraid that both the Congress and the BJP 
can profit from any strong stand taken by 
it on the issue |of shila pujas]. The Congress 
has been playing the communal card in 
border areas... HJP is also taking up the 
cause of farmers in villages. The CPl(M) is 
therefore forced to tread warily in its citadel. 
The attitude towards the Shila Pujan is the 
result of a deeper appreciation of the 
political reality!' 


"betweeft the leaders of-6«to .^8ialW, if 
not rival, farmers’ organisations, while some 
have even discerned the Congrcss(I) hand 
behind these developments. 

Whatever be the elements of truth beliind 
these analyses, the real source of even pei- 
sonal incompatibility or rivalry between the 
two leaders has to bo traced deeper inio the 
differing character of the interests and 
aspirations of the two segments of the 
farmers that these tvw) leaders claim to rejne 
sent. A well-educated and .sophisticated 
Brahmin that he is, Sharad Joshi by origin 
and temperament represents the new pheno 
mcnon of the gentlemen-farmcrs who haw 
taken up fartning merely as an economic, 
and .subsequently, political enterprise, while 
Mahcndra Singli Tikait is a homespun leader 
of the semi-litcratc. middle class kulaks, for 
whom agriculture is a, or indeed the, w.'iy 
of.Iifc. Joshi plays with a big stake, namely, 
a role in national politics; he has clearly for¬ 
mulated his aim as achieving a balance of 
power at the cent le by intervening in the i ug- 
of-war between the <HakenCong'r^‘*(l) and 
the iincunsolidated opposition alliance. 
Tikait, on (he o'her hand, has no suclt 
natiotud ambition, he aims at nothing inoic 
than some minor concessions from whoever 
lulcs in IX'llii. 

While the physical fall suffered by Joshi 
was cet tainly untortuiiate and unwarranted, 
a political push was clearly indicated by the 
nature and constitution of the two move¬ 
ments led by the two leaders. 


WESr BHNG.Al. 

Taken for a Ride? 


action. 

mote notorious as Jyoti Daw hintitetf’ 

10 lepeaicdly expose the hollowness of bis 
promise of over Rs 1,000 crore for WcM 
Bengal’-s development made dm ing the 
state asscrnbly elections. 

Apait liom indirectly repudiating the 
t l’l(M)'s political analysis about Rajiv 
yiandhi's prospeciise ileparture from the 
PM’s gaddi after ihc jiolls, Basu's action ■ 
it.dced c'oiiiiibutc to its evcntu.il falsincation 
because ol his tame ic.sponse to Rtijiv 
(iatidhi’s tirade against the opposition in 
geneial and the left parties in particular 
during his long s))eech at the Hatdia func- - 
lion, f he prime minister accused the opposi¬ 
tion in general ol siding with Ihc corrupt 
power-btokers and the Left panics in par- 
liculai of compromi.siiig with the com- 
miinalisi foices. This was only “jxilitely bth ■, 
firmly challenged’' by the chief minister who 
normally leacts to any accusation with more ; 
than a matching .iggntssivencss. On some 
issues like communalism, in relation to 
w^VicIi Rajiv Ciaitdhi should have been in- 
dieted for collusion and abetment, Jyoti. 
Basu accepted his pious statements ar their 
face value and cxprc,s,scil his concurrence. All 
this, besides touching demonstrations of 
nriitiial respect. If the Haidia episode leads 
some siinple-imuded people to believe that 
the <.'lM(M)’s accusations against Rajiv 
Gandhi arc essentially the usual evc-of- ' 
election propaganda, their logic cannot be . 
faulted. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Another Indictment 


POLITICS 

Peasants and Peasants 

A Correspondent writes: 

IN the last week of September, the leader 
of Maharashtra’s Shetkari Sanghatana, 
Sharad Joshi, delivered a learned lecture 
at Bombay on the “Decline and Fall of 
Marxism”. While the fall in this case was 
metaphorical, and in the opinion of some, 
problematic as well, Joshi was himself to 
experience in New Delhi a literal fall from 
a six metre high dais and a serious decline 
in his status as a kisan leader of national 
rank. He bad indeed to be rushed to hospital 
and admitted into the intensive care unit. 

Joshi himseir has said that he had suffered 
the fall after an incident of “jostling and 
puahing”, w4iile newspaper reports said that 
he was roughed up Iv the Bharatiya Kisan 
Uinon (BKU) leader Mahendra Singh 
Tikait’s followers and deliberately thrown 
out from the high dais. The incident has 
bemtthe subject of speculations in news¬ 
papers and political circles and generally 
heid Bp at an expression of personality clash 


WEST BLNG.AL left Front chief minister, 
Jyoti Basu. an astute politician though he 
is, allowed himself to be taken for a ride by 
Rajiv Gandhi when he joined the prime 
minister's cntouiage during the foundation- 
stone laying of the Haidia petrochemical 
complex baiely 48 hours before the foimal 
announccmcpi of the date for the ninth Ijik 
Sabha elections. Rajiv Gandhi's desperate 
hurry for this ceremony after dilly-dallyii.g 
for years in formally sanctioning the project 
should haw pnividcd a clue to his real 
motivc ~to beat the deadline—as this kind 
of action, palpably liable to interpretation 
as a sop to the voters, is prohibited after the 
announcement of the election date. 

Jyoti Basil’s inducement in-this case may 
be said to be only as good as a ‘post¬ 
dated cheque on a crashing bank*, to use 
Gandhiji’s picturesque phrase; because it was 
only a promise of future action by a govern¬ 
ment which may well be on its way out, if 
the prognosis of Jyoti Basu's own party is 
to be believed. Even otherwise since Indira 
Gandhi’s time, the laying of dozens of 
foundation-.stones on election-eve has been 
an inevitable part of the Congress game 
plan, very few of which see any follow-up 


THE IStS'J Amnesty Inieriiaiionat Report, 
covering the iK-riod January-December 1988, 
is yet another indicinient of India’s 
‘democracy’. 1 lie report, documenting 
details of human rights violation the world 
oxer, categorically states in its .section 
devoted to India that “several thousand 
ci'itics and opponents of ihc government, in¬ 
cluding many prisoners of conscienc.^ wery 
held without charge or trial in preventive 
detention, or under laws directed against 
‘terrorist’ activity”. 

On the hapiienmgs in Punjab the report, 
while attributing more than 2,000 deaths to 
various terrorist out fils, censures the govern¬ 
ment for its blatant misuse of the National 
‘security Act. Whereas for the rest of the 
country the act provides for detention 
without trial or charges tor a period of one 
year, in Punjab it empowers the authorities 
to incarcerate deiemis for two years. In the 
matter ot review of detention by the Ad¬ 
visory Board, in Punjab such proceedings 
need commence only after six months of 
detention have elapsed. The provisions of the 
act have been employed to detain and harass 
political opponents, journalists and trade 
' unionists. Detenus in Punjab, arrested osten- 
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sibly for *teJivJdey jrrejutBdal to fhe security 
of the country", have included journalists 
Kuldip Singh Arora of the United News of 
India and Mohinder Singh of the AMi 
J^ttriktt besides numerous supporten of the 
United Akali Dal. Punjab’s director generaJ 
of police stated in November 1988 that 3,082 
'suspected terrorists’ had been detained 
during that year, la addition the 59th 
amendment, which suspends the constitu¬ 
tional right to life and invests security forces 
with the poMvr to shoot people at will, while 
not currently operative nevertheless remains 
a potential threat to the people of Punjab. 

Misuse of the NSA has not been confined 
to Punjab. In Tripura the new government, 
led by a party whose contempt for the 
democratic process was evident in the 
manner in which it came to power, invoked 
the act to victimise members of the Left 
Front led opposition. The report also cites 
the frequent recourse to the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA) whose rather liberal definitions 
seem to have ensured its popularity with the 
state agencies as an instrument for victimi.s> 
ing people. The act, whose provisions con¬ 
tradict the Evidence Act, also permits trial 
in camera and requires detenus to prove in¬ 
nocence in order to secure bail. Confinement 
of the act to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court cnsuies mat most of the vic- 
tim.s, who generally belong to the poorer 
strata, are denied redres.sai. Given such a free 
hand the state agencies can be relied on to 
plumb new depths of depravity. Civil rights 
activists in particular have been booked 
under the TADA. In May 1988 two members 
of the All Naga Students’ Union were 
detained under the act for the singularly 
’disruptive' act of demanding an investigation 
into instances of torture and extra-judicial 
killing of villagers by the Assam Rifles in 
July August 1987. Likewise Jagmohan 
Singh, a lecturer in a Bombay coUegCi was 
arrested under the act and is bdng subjected 
to the crudest forms of mental torture. 

The report also cites numerous cases of 
rape of villagers by the police, the victims 
in most cases being members of scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. Such cases were 
mostly reported from Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh. Maharashtra, Haryana, Thmil 
Nadu and Orissa and in a majority of them 
the police refiuicd to register complaints and 
permit mesiical examination of the victims 
as happened in the case of six tribal women 
of Ghatiyar m Bihar. Even witnesses to 
police excesses have not been spared, in order 
to silence them or to settle scores with those 
who testified against the police. Special 
reference has been made in the report to the 
torture of Manipur villagers by the Assam 
Rifles in this connection. 

The number of custodial deaths in tue 
country is a reflection of the gruesome treat¬ 
ment meted out to suspects and undertriais 
by the police The report’s tally of 57 


custodial deaths in 1988 and 48 In 1987 jko- 
ves that the claim by the minister of state 
for home affairs that four men had died in 
c’.istody in 198S and two in 1987 was an ob¬ 
vious p'ece of prevarication. The rqxnt also 
refers to encounter killings in Andhra 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Manipur, Madhya 
Pradesh and Punjab. 

.Since Amnesty has for long been cam¬ 
paigning against capital punishment, its 
report, coirtvily. lists executions by the state 
as a viulation of human rights, making 


BUSINESS 


COTTON 

Tussle cner Exports 

OCTOBER is half way through and the 
flow of new crop supplies has still to pick 
up. Hardly three lakh bales of new crop 
kapas are leportcd to have reached the 
various marketing centres so far. Even so 
cotton prices have of late been inclined 
lower and are down by Rs 6(X) to Rs 1,200 
per candy—depending on the variety— 
from their August-end levels. This has 
come about when the cotton textile in¬ 
dustry is doing well because of the good 
domestic and overseas demand for yarn/ 
fabrics and mill consumption of cotton 
is running almost at a record high level. 
The subdued tendency appears all the 
more signiricuiit when vie\^ against the 
rising trend in the official wholesale price 
index for *311 commodities’. 

The overall behaviour of cotton prices 
lellects partly large carryover slock from 
the previous season-revised estimates 
place the figure at 22 lakh bales—and 
partly expectations of a bumper crop this 
season. According to the latest reckoning, 
the 1989-90 crop is estimated at anywhere 
between 113 lakh and 120 lakh bales. 
Reports from the major cotton growing 
states indicate that because of the 
favourable climatic conditions the risk of 
the crop being damaged by white fly or 
other pests is minimal this season. Now- 
only heavy uaseasonai rains and cyclone 
can damage the crop. 

It is indeed because of the reassuring 
prospect of a really bumper crop that the 
government has announced an export 
quota of one lakh bale.s of Bengal desht 
and two lakh bales of extra long staple 
(ELS) cotton of 34.5 mm and above as 
also a further hefty hike of Rs 40-50 per 
quintal in the support prices, of kapas for 
the second time in the season. The earlier 
hike of like magnitude (Rs 4(150 per quin¬ 
tal) had been annount^ in April before 
the commencement of sowing u^rations. 
Tills takes the total increase in support 


executed on • 

murder despite gntuedoubteabout his gm” 

The reporj. points to the govermtieni-* 
inaction regarding earlier Amnesty report^ 
especially the August report which indud,^ 
details of IPKF atrocities in Sri Lanka. Then 
is little reason to believe that the current 
report will escape the same fate. Minister 
Chidambaram will once again identify a 
foreign band. Besides, as Rqjiv Gandhi told 
the BBC, “we don't torture anybody’’. 


prices of kapas for the 1989-90 season to 
Rs 80-90 per quintal. 

Never before have support prices for 
any season been revised twice and nor has 
the increase ever been so very steep. It is 
difficult to find any convincing rationale 
for increasing support prices foi the se- 
cond-time. is one to believe that the earlier 
hike announced m April was simply ad 
hoc in nature and the subsequent hike in 
October has been based on a thoughtful 
assessment of the increase in production 
costs after the first hike? 

Few would question the need fur ensur¬ 
ing to faimers remunerative prices which 
take adequate care of the escalation in 
costs. But it would be naive to think that 
the cost of cotton production could iiave 
escalated by as much as Rs 80-90 per quin¬ 
tal during the current season compared 
w'ith that in 1988-89. Even at the risk of 
appearing somewhat uncharitable it is dif¬ 
ficult to resist the feeling that the 
phenomenal increase in support prices, 
which forms a part of the so-called com¬ 
prehensive new agricultural package, is an 
act of political expediency aimed at seduc¬ 
ing the farming community to vote for the 
(uling party. 

Since the official support prices have 
been jacked up iu a really big way, one 
cannot rule out the possibility of cotton 
prices touching the floor under the heavy 
pres.surc of arrivals during January-March 
period if the new crop turns out to be as 
good as is now widely believed. The Cot¬ 
ton Corporation of India may have to 
undertake price support operations for 
which it is fully prepared. The early an¬ 
nouncement of the export quota of three 
lakh bales will, of course, help minimise 
the scope for market intervention to check 
prices from failing below the official sup¬ 
port levels. 

The announcement of the export quota 
so early in the season is to be greatly 
welcomed. It is not because it meets the 
demand of growers and state-level pro¬ 
curement agencies which- have along 
been pressing for exports with a view to 
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ititishv' HWfir 6*' tto'doineiJlc 
market but betiaiue the dverxeas buyers 
can now hopefully look forward to India 
as a steady source of supply. It was with 
a view to creating confi^nce among the 
unporting countries that S N Shukla. joint 
secretary, textiles, deemed it necessary to 
make a positive statement at the recent 
meeting of the International Cotton Ad¬ 
visory Committee in the US that “the 
government has now decided to release a 
minimum quota of one lakh bales each 
of Bengal deshi and ELS cotton in the 


beginning of every cotton year irrespec¬ 
tive of the crop sio;” and that “likewise 
certain minimum quantities for export of 
Assam comilla, yellow pickings and waste 
have also been fixed!’ 

Apparently, the goveinment is keen to 
establish India as a regular expoiter ot 
cotton on a long-term basis But a state¬ 
ment of intention about commitment to 
export cannot by itself tuin India into a 
steady supplier in the export market 
Much would depend on the behaviour of 
cotton prices here and in the international 
market. Export may or may not be pro¬ 
fitable as factors influencing the course 
of prices here and abroad are quite 
different. 

It would also depend on the official at¬ 
titude towards minimum expoit prices 
(MEP). The dismal export performance 
last season provides a tHImg illustration 
of the adverse impact ot the altogether 
unrealistic MEP fixed by the government. 
Sales against the export quota of 2.35 lakh 
bales—one lakh bales each of Bengal 
deshi and ELS cotton and 35,000 bales of 
other cottons—‘totalled 1.24 lakh bales 
and actual shipments were a mere 64,000 
bales, representing 27.2 per cent ot the 
total quantity released for etpon. It is the 
government which is entirely to blame for 
the utter failure to avail of the extra¬ 
ordinary opportunity of exporting cotton. 
Never before had the international en¬ 
vironment been so very favourable Indian 
cotton was ail the time quoted substan¬ 
tially below the then ruling prices in the 
international market. And the availabili¬ 
ty of cotton of requisite quality was never 
a constraint on exports. 

Going by the minimum oeport prices 
fixed by the Ibctile Commissioner on 
October 18, prospects of any significant 
business in Bengal deshi as well as ELS 
cotton, especially the latter, in the im¬ 
mediate future are not rated high. The 
MEP has beat fixed at 220 cents a kg for 
DCH-32 grown in Kwnataka, Andhra. 
Pndesh and 'Bunil Nadu and at 200 cents 
for the same variety from Maharashtra 
and Madhya Rndei^. The MEP for Suvin 
cMton is 600 cents a kg. The MEP for 
Boigal deshi is 153 cents a kg for extra 
superfine; ISOoents for superfine and 145 


cents for the fine variety. 

Inquiries with knowledgeable persons 
connected with export activity indicate 
that the minimum export prices when 
compared with the ruling prices in the in¬ 
ternational market are higher by 5 cents 
to 10 cents in respect of Bengal deshi and 
by about 15-20 cents in respect of FIS 
cotton. There are not a few who think that 
the minimum expor- prices have been fix 
ed on the rather high side to oblige the 
powerful textile industry lobby which does 
not want the government to push ahead 
with the export of cotton The industry 
has never icallv taken kindly to export ot 
cotton which adversely alfects domestic 
availability as well as prices oi its key raw 
material. 

Minimum export prices may not be all 
that iclevant to the piivate trade which van 
somehow manage to push expoit deals 
through But it is going to be veiy diftu ult 
tor the Cotton Coiporation of India and 
other CO operative agencies to utilise their 
respective export quotas, especially ol 
ELS cotton, unless domestic prices come 
down very substantially and/or puces in 
the international market register an ap¬ 
preciable inciease Whether this w ill come 
about only time will tell. 

On current teckomng, export business 
IS likely to lemain v irtualiy confined to the 
private trade which has developed special 
expeitisc and skills in mampulating in¬ 
voice pnees to subseive their obiectives 
Thcie could be cases where the benclii ac¬ 
cruing from tax exemption in respect ol 
export income turns out to be moie than 
the loss on exports. It can howler be 
argued that in view of the eaily general 
elections and ihc consequent uncertaints 
about political patronage, the private 
trade may noi tike to take the kind of risks 
It took last season Be that as it may. It 
IS well-nigh impossible for institutional 
agencies to meddle with invoices. 

Sincx; extra long staple cotton is unlikely 
to become available for another two 
months or so, the minimum export price 
fixed for DCH 32 is largely an acadmic 
exercise and it is quite premature to talk 
about export prospects for this cotton. In 
any case, only three states—Karnataka, 
Andhra Piadcsh and Thmil Nadu— 
produce extra long staple cotton of 34.5 
nim and above, loi the Mahara-shtra State 
Co-operative Cotton Growers Federation, 
the export policy is of little relevance The 
state does not produce Bengal deshi and 
its production of ELS cotton of 34.5 mm 
and ^love does not exceed a few thousand 
bales. If the sute government wants the 
federation to participate in the export 
endeavout it should persuade New Delhi 
to reduce the staple length of ELS cotton 
allowed for export from 34 5 min to 
around 32.5 mm. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

FPW, October 18. 1969 

As far as the outside world was con¬ 
cerned, the one substantive outcome of 
the diamaiic meeting between the 
C hincso and Soviet prime ministers at 
'\’king airport last month was (hefflora- 
lot luin on hostile propaganda directed at 
e,)ch other So when it was seen that the 
moratorium had been broken by both 
sides within a mallei ot wreeks. there was 
an understandable tcndcncv lo rush to 
the conclusion that the haslilv arranged 
< hou Kosygin talks had proved to be 
anothci ahortisc move to de-escalate the 
Sino Soviet conllici Developments 
List week have K*lu d tears (or hopes) that 
Smo Sen Id relations wete set to return 
to the ncai breaking point they had 
reached betoie the meeting between the 
two piimc ministers This time, as if to 
icstoie the balance, the initiatives have 
come Irom Peking But this does not 
mean resolution ot the many issues (hat 
divide ( hiiij and the Soviet I'niun 
While II IS entirelv likely that talks bet¬ 
ween the two countiics will open in 
IVkine soon, thes will pioduce no quick 
Ol diainaiic results Quite apart from the 
considerable dilteien'.*s that exist bet¬ 
ween ilic two LOiintnes on the border 
question and the technical problems of 
lianslating into precise terms the very 
lough dem.trcation ol boundaries con¬ 
tained in the Tsarot treaties there is a 
basic ditteicnce in the approach of the 
two I ouniries lo the bolder negotiations 
1 he Soviet I tnion would like the negotia¬ 
tions to be confined to the border. China 
Is. however, inclined to view the border 
question in the coniexi oi the totality of 
iclations between the two countries 
1 he leal political negotiations will have 
(o he about evolving a modui vivendi 
between the two countries encompassing 
their respective roles in Ihc international 
coniniiinist inovcinent and in Asian and 
world politics 

ie it it 

Sugar piuduciion in l969-'’0 is ex¬ 
pected lo be 40 lakh tonnes I he sugar 
mills have a caiiv over stock ot 12 lakh 
tonnes 1 he year’s consumption is unlikely 
to exceed 30 lakh tonnes Nor are exports 
yet a viable outlet for ‘surjrfus’ sugar. Wl^ 
then has the vear's sugar policy continued 
with partial control again this year releas¬ 
ing just 30 pci cent of production for the 
free market? Who too, knowing that 
sugarcane production has in the past been 
hampered by us acreage being diverted to 
c*ompeiitive foodgrains, has the minimum 
price tor cane been pegged, lower than 
before, at a little over Rs 7.37 per quintal? 
We have the paradoxes, thus, of controls 
under plenty and a sugar industry that 
pleads for a higher minimum price for its 
raw metcriai. 
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Vsriation (per cent) 



Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





{1981-82 100) 

Weight 

Week 

Last 

Ust 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



30-9-1989 

Month 

Ybar 

25. 1989 

88-89** 

87-88 

86-87 

83-66 

1 All Commodities 

100.000 

167.7 

0.8 

8.3 

6.9 

6.3 

5.3 

5,7 

7.1 

Primary Articles 

32.295 

168.2 

0.3 

5.0 

7.3 

4.8 

5.2 

2.0 

4.8 

Food Articles 

17.386 

188.4 

0.1 

5.0 

8.5 

9.1 

*6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

Noo-food Articles 

10.081 

166.0 

0.7 

5.9 

6.7 

-6.7 

6.4 

-10.2 

-2.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10.663 

1561 

0.1 

4.0 

0.6 

5.2 

6.8 

11.9 

2.6 

Manufacture Products 

57.042 

169.5 

1.3 

ll.l 

7.8 

7.9 

4.9 

7.2 

6.0 






Variation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1989 

1988-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

For Industrial Workers I960 = 100 

847’ 

LI 

6.5 

3.5 

9.1 

9.1 

8.8 

6.5 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984-85 ■=■ 100 

142‘' 

1.4 

6.8 

2.9 

8.3 

9.6 

7.9 

7.9 

For Agricultural labourers July 60 to 

727' 

0.8 

9.0 

-0.3 

12.7 

9.8 

4.8 

4.8 

June 61 -- 100 














Variation (per cent in brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Iate.st 

Over 

Over 

Over 







Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

in 

In 

In 



(22-9 K9' 

Month 

Year 

24. 1989 

88-89 

87-88 

86-87 

85-86 

Money Supply (Mj) 


2,05,976 

1,510 

30,983 

14393 

28,587 

22,027 

22,295 

14,423 




(0.7) 

(17.7) 

(7.5) 

(17.6) 

(15.7) 

(18.8) 

(13.9) 

Net Bank Credit to Oovernment Sector 

Rs crorc 

1.08,616 

313 

15,031 

11,798 

12,715 

12,811 

12,776 

6,355 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crorc 

1,31,762 

564 

20,742 

5,189 

20,531 

12,389 

11,294 

10,963 

Net Foreign E,xch Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs crore 

5,248 

-179 

939 

-859 

637 

682 

1,314 

13 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

1.52,447 

1,607 

23,417 

12,297 

21.385 

15,321 

17,320 

13,160 




(LI) 

(18.1) 

(8.8) 

(18.1) 

(14.9) 

(20.3) 

(18.2) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

R.S crorc 

4,771 

179 

-483 

-1,537 

-830 

- 508 

604 

t 197 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 


( 3.6) 

( 9.2) 

(- 24.4) 

(-11.6) 

(7.1) 



Production 


Month 

Averages for* 


Variation (per cent) 


(1980-81 ^ 100) 


(April) 



In 


III 

In 

In 



1989 

1988-89 

1987-88 1988-89 1987-88 1986-87 

1985-86 

General Index 

100.0 

174.9 

174.9 

174.0 

8.8 


7.3 

9.1 

8.6 

Basic Industries 

19.4 






5.6 

9.2 

6.8 

Oipital Goods Industries 

16.4 





16.0 

18.2 

10.6 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.5 






4.7 

4.4 

7.5 

Consumer Goods Industries 

23.6 






t.4 

7.1 

12.5 

Durable Goods 

2.6 






7.6 

18.9 

18.7 

Non-Durabie Goods 

21.0 






7.4 

4.9 

II 5 

Note: The index numbers of industrial production by usc*based classification are not available beyond March 1987 



Foreign IVadc 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 89) 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Expons 

Rs crore 

1,972 

6,039 

4,348 

15,719 

12,569 

10,895 

11,744 

9.771 






(25.1) 

(15.4) 

(-7.2) 

(20.2) 

(11.0) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

2.645 

7.773 

6,461 

22,343 

20301 

19,658 

17,134 

15,831 






(10.6) 

(2.8) 

(14.7) 

(83) 

(10.8) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

■673 

-1,734 

-2,113 

-6.624 

-7,632 

- 8,763 

-5,390 

-6,060 

Employment Exchange .StatUtics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulhiive for* 








Month 










April 89 

1989 

1988 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,373 

30373 

2931S 

30,050 

30,247 

30,131 

26,270 

24,861 

(as at end of period) 





(-0.7) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(7.9) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

381 

1,685 

1,641 

6,028 

5,465 

5,473 

5,824 

•6320 






(10.3) 

(-0.2) 

(-6.0) 

(-6.4) 

(-8.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

57 

182 

194 

542 

621 

616 

683 

707 






(-12.7) 

(0.8) 

(-10.0) 

(-3.4) 

(-I5.S) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

27 

96 

121 

340 

360 

356 

388 

407 






(-5.6) 

(1.1) 

(-8.2) 

(-4.7) 

(-16.3) 

Income 

Unit 

1988.89* 

1987-88** 

1986-87** 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1982-81 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2.93306 

2,60,680 

2,33,305 

2.06,732 

1,86,406 

1,58,851 

1.42376 

1,22,226 

Gross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

1,703«3 

1.64,441 

1,56,083 

1,48.955 

1,44,391 

133,830 

139,776 

132326 

Per Capiu Income (t9M)-8t prices) 

Rupees 

1,918 

1,892 

1,836 

. 1.791 

1.781 

1,687 

1386 

1,627 

I * For current year uplo latest month for which data are available and for conesponding period of last year. 



1 ** Excluding gold and SDRs. + Upto latest month for which dau are available; 






1 + ■¥ Provisional data, Quick estimates. 










NOUk (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g. lupurscript' 

indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 

(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous perit^. 
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GSFC 

New Projects 

OUJARAT STATE FERTILISERS (GSFC) 
has performed very well during the IS 
months ended March 31 last with pi^uction 
and sales registering pew peaks. Ibtal pro¬ 
duction of fertilisers was I0A3,120 tonnes 
and the plant recorded capacity utilisation 
of Its per cent in spite of two shutdowns 
as against normally one shutdown in the 
12-month period. Ibtal fertiliser production 
would have been still higher, had the Sikka 
plant not been forced to shutdown for a 
period of more than two months till March 
1989 due to non-availability of imported 
phosphoric acid. 

Production of value aaded products 
like sheets and pellets has .shown significant 
improvement with a higher turnout and bet¬ 
ter profitability during the period. 

OSFC’s sales amounted to Re 651 crore 
against Rs 343 crore in the previous 12 
months and brought in a gross profit of 
Rs 83.72 crore against Rs 59.59 crore. These 
flgures, however, showed a significant decline 
in gross margins. Net profit is Rs 48.66 crore 
(Rs 55.22 crore) The directors have recom 

The Week’s Companies 


mended a dividend of 37.5 per cent which 
is covered 4.81 times by earnings as against 
4.35 times previously. 

The first phase of the co-generation of 
steam and power project costing about Rs 33 
crore has been commissioned in the last 
week of March 1989. Work on the second 
phase is in full s-^ing and is expected to be 
commissioned before the end of 1989-90. 
The project cost for the second phase will 
be about Rs 39 crore. Work on caprolactum 
expansion project has made considerable 
progress. Agreements with foreign colla¬ 
borators aitd the Indian engineering contrac¬ 
tor in respect of establishment of 50,000 
MTA caprolactum expansion plant have 
been executed. The company is on constant 
look-out for its growth for implementation 
of various new projects. Currently, expan¬ 
sion projects like melamine and ammonia 
are under active consideration. The company 
is also planning to establish another plant 
to manufacture' sulphuric acid at Ferti- 
iisergnagar and plants to manufacture 
sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid Sikka. 
Work on the joint captive power project 
established in the name of Gujarat In¬ 
dustries Rower Company is progressing 
satisfactorily. Government of India has 
already allocated requisite quantity of gas 


_ COMPANlEi 

for the project. The financial instUuti(>ilv'‘ 
have approved the project cost of Rs 2dt"- 
crore with a debt-equity ratio of 4:1. At fiiR 
capacity, the generation of power will be 14^ 
MW. The first gas turbine of 32 MW is <96 
pccted to be commissioned in April 1990 aiki 
the remaining turbines will be commissioned ‘ 
in a phased manner thereafter. The nyloA.. 
yarn project of Gujarat Nylons is now in an 
advanced stage of implementation. TWo of 
the spinning lines have already been com¬ 
missioned and production started. The 
polymerisation section was expected to be 
commissioned in September this year. 

ANDHRA PAPER 

Solving Power Problem 

ANDHRA PRADESH PAPER MILLS has 
registered a fair recovery in its preformanoe 
during the 9-month period ended March 
1989 with higher production and sales on an¬ 
nualised basis. The volume of production 
has gone up by ntore than 20 per cent on 
annualised basis. Sales have amounted to Rs 
55.36 crore against Rs 56.50 crore in the 
previous 12 months and the operations have 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 3.5T crore against 
a trading loss of Rs 2.12 crore. After 

(Rs Lakh) 


GSFC A P Pape r _ _ Mulrand__ BASF _ 

Latc-st Year Last Year Late.« Year Ust Year Latest Year Last Year Latest Year Last Year 




31-3-89* 

31-12-87 

31-3-89** 

30-6-88 

31-3-89** 

30-6-88 

31-3 89* 

31-12-87 

Paid-up Capital 


2730 

2730 

562 

562 

1474 

982 

443 

302 

Reserves 


20854 

17(X13 

676 

455 

8022 

7222 

1489 

1377 . 

Borrowings 


30911 

16655 

1255 

977 

12j78 

8274 

2141 

1866 

of which Term borrowings 


20654 

6017 

408 

424 

4706 

2920 

548 

596 

Gross fixed assets 


35226 

29596 

5736 

5339 

15141 

14612 

2918 

2686 

Net fixed assets 


22001 

16687 

1712 

1654 

II269 

10691 

1343 

1333 

Investments 


2900 

2369 

5 

5 

92 

•too 

20 

6 

Current liabilities 


14.542 

13459 

3433 

2789 

11759 

9775 

1202 

894 

Current assets 


44027 

30764 

4209 

3125 

22272 

15462 

3912 

3100 

Stocks 


17382 

10998 

2431 

1661 

11976 

9411 

1718 

982 

Book debts 


11387 

9855 

801 

605 

7043 

3887 

1544 

1669 

Net sales 


65128 

34302 

5536 

5650 

30358 

28778 

7415 

5074 

Other income 


1466 

1216 

f07 

150 

176 

308 

529 

243 

Raw material costs 


33859 

13558 

1421 

1654 

15033 

133.36 

4287 

2499 

Wages 


3418 

2565 

793 

889 

1772 

2028 

781 

499 

Interest 


4188 

2083 

222 

301 

1269 

1195 

359 

295 

Gross profit (+)/los$ (-) 


8372 

5959 

397 

-212 

2616 

2220 

1033 

626 

Depreciation provision 


2596 

1777 

176 

177 

591 

733 

276 

200 

Ihx provision 


910 

660 

— 

— 

285 

2.30 

410 

220 

Net profit (-H/loss (-) 


4866 

3522 

221 

-389 

1740 

1257 

347 

206 

Inveument allowance reserve 


305 

788 

7.5 

— 

no 

45 

26 

13 

Ihuufer to reserves 


3546 

1922 

_ 

— 

1335 

986 

232 

134 

Dividend 

Amount 

P 

5 

4 

_ 

. 



2 

2 


E 

1010 

808 

— 


295 

226 

87 

57 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

II 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.87 

9.50 

E 

37.50 

30 

— 

.mA. 

20 

20 

25 

20 

Cover (times) 


4.81 

5.35 

— 

— 

5.90 

5.56 

3.97 

3.58 

Katios (pa cent) 

OroM piofb/salm 


12J5 

17.38 

7.17 


8.61 

7.71 

13.93 

12.33 

Net profil/capital employed 


20.63 

17.85 

17.87 

— 

34 99 

35.64 

17.96 

12.27 

Invcntorkv/sales 


26.69 

32.06 

43.91 

29.40 

39.44 

32.70 

20.17 

19.35 

Whin/talet 


52S 

7.48 

14J2. 

15.73 

5.83 

7.04 

10.53 

9.82 


: * 15 months, 9 months. 

datdrm 21, 1W9 
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depreciaiion, tfwre K a net profit of Rs 2.21 
crore againtt a net lois of Rs 3 89 crore. 
Dividend is being passed over for the third 
consecutive year. 

Rwv materiid position, especiaity bamboo, 
continues to cause concern The AP govern¬ 
ment had allotted only 2S pei cent at the tag 
end of the year and balance allotment vs as 
made only in May 1989. Steps have been 
taken during the year to arrange alternative 
supplies at higher cost to keep the operations 
on. As a long-term policy, the company is 
contemplating mrious measures to ensure 
uninterrupted supply of ra>s materials by 
arranging supplies by tying up additional 
sources of supply, also by biingiiig about a 
change in technology whereby the consump¬ 
tion of the scarce raw material is ctlectively 
reduced. The power-cut in force during the 
period as well as wide fluctuation m the 
supply have adversely affected the operations 
of the company. Over and above the two DU 
sets of IXlOO KVA each already installed dur¬ 


ing l 98 'f- 88 , further orders have been placed 
for two DO sets of 1,000 KVA each during 
the ycai and the sets have been comniissioii> 
ed. ['urthermure, as a measure of ensuring 
peak level production and also as an energy 
saving device, the company has decided to 
go in tor a 10 MW double extraction con¬ 
denser. When this unit is commissioned, the 
company will not have any power problem 
to fully utilise the present installed capacity. 

The market turned buoyant from the last 
qiiurter of 1988. The directors expect this 
momentum to be sustained in the years to 
come. It IS proposed to enlarge the product 
range so as to cover Ibtrapack and MICR 
paper Directors predict that the current year 
will tui n out to be quite favourable and also 
envisage modernisation and upgradation of 
technoiogv. I'he company obtained a letter 
ot intent for the manufacture of caustic 
soda, chlorine of 30 tonnes a day capacity 
to be located in the existing mili^ premises, 
piimarily for captive consumption. 


MUKUND 

Shift to Hig^Ahlue Items 

MUKUND, fotmerty Mukand Iron and 
Steel Works, has produced eKcdlent results 
for the 9-month period ended March 31, 
1989. Turnover as well as profits have been 
higher than the respective flgures in respect 
of the preceding fuU year and, what is more; 
profit margins have also increased. The 
directors have proposed payment of a divi¬ 
dend of 20 po- ixnt on inoeased cental 
which on annualised basis works out to 
26.67 per cent as against 20 per cent paid 
last year (excluding 3 per cent golden juUiee 
payment). Sales, job work, etc; brought in 
Rs 364 crore against Rs 288 crore in the 
previous 12 months and yielded a gross profit 
of Rs 26.16 crore against Rs 22.20 crore Net 
profit is also significantly higher at Rs 17.40 
crore (Rs 12.37 crore), with the result the* 
increased d»tribution is covered S.90 times 


Remember 

THE DATE 
FOR FILING 

YOUR TAX RETURN 

1. Where the accounts of the assessee are 
required to be audited under law or it is a case 

of Co-operative Society By 31 st OCt.. 89 

2. Where the total income includes any income 
from business or profession but the case does 

not fall in category (i) above By 3ist Aug.. 89 

Why wait till last date 
FILE THEM RIGHT AWAY 
AND RELAX 

4. Use the appropriate Return Form as applicable in your case and fill it after 
carefully following the instructions. 

For Help and Guidance — 

Contact the Public Relations Officer or Your 
Assessing Officer 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

Directorate of Income-tax (RSP&PR) 

New Delhi 

««vpSa/53S 
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ins the period «w only 142,91$ tonnes (»in- 
pued to 2/10,292 tonnes in the previous year, 
an annpaliscd decline of IS per cent, since 
furnace operations had to be restricted on 
account of shortage of scrap. Sales value of 


20 ptf cent paid last year, the'compaiiy 
allotted bonus sliares on a onc-for-two basis 
on August 2$ last. The bonus shares arc en¬ 
titled to pro mta dividend for the period 
September I, 1988 to March 31, 1989. The 
enhanced distribution is covered 3.97 times 


boards and 9.45 lakh sq mint of pn»^'^'' 
nated particle boards in various designs li^V 
wood grains, pastel shades, maihles UM$; 
onyx. The estimated cost of the project M,. 
Rs 30 crore out of which the imported com*' 
poiient is approximately Rs 11.30 crore. The " 


rolled products, however, showed an an¬ 
nualised increase of 42 per cent over the 
previous year. The increase was due to 
(a) accelerated shift in product-mix towards 
high-value items of alloy, special and 
stainless steel, (b) iiKrrase in selling price ef¬ 
fected to recover, though only partly, the in¬ 
crease in the costs of inputs, arid (c) physical 
reduction in work in process and inventory 
of Finished goods. I^oduction from ultra 
high power furnace further improved with 
the success of sequence casting in bloom 
caster. Strengthening of vacuum degassing 
helped increaw the output of alloy and 
stainless steel. Sales value register^ an 
annurUised increase of 19 per cent. Flow of 
orders from the Indian Railways continued 
to be erratic and prices unremunerative. 
Sales value of the machine building division 
showed an annualised increase of $1 per cent 
over the previous year. The company won 
a prestigious order for continuous barge 
unloader from Mormugao port trust valued 
at Rs 62 million. The equipment will be built 
to the designs of Drave tollmen Company. 
USA, world leader in these and other bulk 
material handling equipment. Value of con¬ 
tracts executed by the engineering construc¬ 
tion division during the period registered an 
annualised increase of 13 per cent. The divi¬ 
sion has orders on hand worth Rs 60.S0 
million as at the epd of the period. 

The company's exports direct, deemed 
and indirect aggregated Rs 219 million in 
the period as against Rs $8 million in the 
previous year. Foreign exchange outgo 
amounted to Rs 899 million and comprised 
outgo on account of import of raw materials, 
spares, components and capital goods, in¬ 
terest payments on foreign currency loans, 
payments for import of know-how, etc Out 
of this, import of melting scrap and nickel 
accounted for 95 p« cent of the total foreign 
exchange outga 

afkSF INDIA 

Higher Profit 


by earnings as against 3.58 times previously. 

REGENCY CERAMICS 

Low Capital Cost 

REGENCY CERAMICS consolidated and 
stabilised its o|)crations and achies'cd a gross 
turnover of Rs 922 lakh and earned a net 
profit of Rs 40 lakh for the nine-month 
period ended March 31 last. The profit has 
been utilised to reduce the accumulated toss 
to Rs 166 lakh. The management is confi¬ 
dent that during the current year the unit will 
operate at more than 100 per cent capacity 
and would achieve a turnover of about Rs 17 
crore, including exports of Rs S crore and 
will wipe out earlier losses completely. It is 
expected that the company will declare a 
maiden dividend during the year 1990-91. 
During last two years the company’s cxpoiCv 
have been the highest of all ceramic tile units 
and the company was presented an export 
award. In the current year, the company has 
bagged a big export order for export of 
7 lakh sq mts of wall tiles. In order to meet 
the increasing demand, it is proposed to 
expand the plant capacity by 15,000 MT, 
raising the total capacity to 40.000 MT per 
annum. It will be the biggest ceramic tile unit 
under one roof in Asia. One of the earliest 
units set up in India with capacity to 
manufacture 25.000 MT of ceramic gla/cd 
and ungiazed floor and wall tiles based on 
modem technology, the company commenc¬ 
ed domestic sales in 1987 aftc5' withdrawing 
from 100 per cent export-oriented unit 
scheme. The distinct advantage of the com¬ 
pany is that its cost per tonne capacity is very 
low at Rs 6,640 compared to Rs 9,600-14,000 
in case of the new units which have started 
operations during the last two years. The 
cost of production being low, the company 
has a decisive competitive edge in i:s opera 
tions and profitability. 

NOVOPAN INDIA 


project will be financed by the financial in¬ 
stitutions to the extent of Rs 20 crore and 
by the promoters jointly with IPiCOL to the 
extent of Rs 5.10 crore. The balance will be 
raised through a public issue The expect^ 
turn-over at 90 per cent capacity utilisation 
of the proposed Nuvopaneis project is Rs 30 
crore at current input costs arid sdling prices..' 
The construction phase is expected to com¬ 
mence from third quarter of 1990 and by 
cnd-199] the project would be ready foir 
contmissioning trials and commercial opera-. 
tions will commence by the first quarter of 
1992. ; 

Novopan India is also all set to tdoeits 
expertise to the world. The company is set- r ^ 
ting up a subsidiary, CVK America, in the ^ 
Montgomery County in North Carolina,' 
USA, for the manufacture of prelaminated ' 
particle boards, amino resins and fiimitwe 
components. The foundation-stone l^ng •; 
ceremony was performed on September w ' " 
by union minister for finance, S B Chavan. 
and James G Martin, Governor of North 
Carolina. The total cost of the project it 
estimated at Rs 100 crore. The proiect is pro- ^ 
posed to be implemented in two stages. Tlw' ' 
first phase of the project is expected to cost', 
about Rs 20 crore and is likely to be im-' 
picmented before end of 1990. The projM 
is being financed by way of Industrial 
Revenue Bonds being floated by the state ' 
government of North Carolina for S 8 ' 
million at a concessiorml rate of intere^. The 
equity portion of the project of S 2 million ' 
will be contributed ^ the Indian parent 
companies. The state authorities of North !. 
Carolina have extended infrastructure fadli- 
tics free of cost, it is for the first time thnt'*'*[ 
such facilities have been provided to any 
Indian subsidiary company. GVK America 
is being set up with the in-house technology 
developed by the parent companies in India. ' 
Thus it becomes a unique project entailing. 
a ‘reverse flow’ of technology from a 
developing country to the most advanced 
and developed country of the world. 


BASF INDIA has shown better working 
results for the IS-monlh period ended March 
1989 with income and gross profit writ ahead 
of the previous year. The leather chemicals, 
agro chemicals and chemicals business 
showed encouraging growth in turnover and 
profit. The plastics and Fibre intermediates 
divisioa was able to maintiun turnover at last 
yeaFs level, but margins came under pressure 
because of increased competition and sharp 
fluctuations in raw material prices. 

Ibtal income amounted to Rs 74.15 crore 
against Rs 50.74 crore in the preceding 12 
months and gross jnofit was Rs 10.33 crore 
against Rs 6JS crore. Although necessary 
proyisions took away mote, net profit was 
. higher at Rs 3.47 crorecompaied to Rs2d)6 
' ciwe previously. The ditec^ have recom- 


Technology Export to US 

NOVOPAN INDIA, pioneer and brand 
leaders in the marketing of plain and 
prelaminated particle boards in the country, 
is setting up a joint secto. venture with 
IPICOL for manufacture of chip boards. A 
new company, Novopanels India, was in¬ 
corporate in January 1987. The technical 
know-how for Novopanels India will be 
transferred by Novopan India. The capacity 
of the plant, being set up in Pottangi in 
Koraput district in Orissa, will be 80 
MVdtoy based on 18 mm thickness. Based 
on the product thickness mix of 12 mm, 
IS mm and 25 mm. which is the current 
market preference, the annual capacity will 
be 24jOOO cu mtrs. The product-mix envisag- 


NCL INDUSTRIES 

Pioneering Project 

NCL INDUSTRIES proposes to commeiMe 
manufacture of cement bonded wood portide :; 
boards called Bison boards. Ikchnical know* 
how and equipment have been acquired 
from Bison IVerke of West Germany. This . ' 
is the first time that cement bonded wood 
particle boards will be manufactured in 
India, The board which combines the 
strength of cement with the workability of 
wood is water. Are and termite proof. The 
boards in plain laminated finish will be 
available in the range of 8 mm to 40 mat 
thickness. 1b part finance this Rs 29.75 crore 
project the company proposes to enter the 
capital market ^oitly. 




■ POTOMAC MUSISGS 


Barkis Is Willin’ 

Deena Khatkhate 


. Will the Soviet Union continue to play its role as the critic of the 
. international economic and monetary systems now that Gorbachev 
has made public his governments desire to seek entry into the 
IMF, the World Bank and the GATT? 


. PERESTROIKA of president Gorbachev is 
a hydra-headed animal. For those within 
. Russia’s perimeters, it means allowing the 
winds to blow freely without being swept off 
their feet. For Gorbachev’s political adver¬ 
saries it is a clear message, that going along 
with others is the equivalent of going out 
of the way. For the capitalists, and the 
bourgeoisie, it is a white flag, with hands 
atop the head, a smile on the face and a ‘V’ 
sign that the ^ of confronation is buried 
deep in the ground. But for himself. Gor¬ 
bachev, an ex-communist, and a democrat 
. come lately, it is the elixir of survival not 
only as an individual but also as leader of 
' a nation of great culture, history and lite¬ 
rature as well as of emperors and dynasties, 

; Gorbachev is not content only to open out 
‘ his economy and dismantle the centralised 
: structure of the Soviet production apparatus. 

' He wants to hasten fast—as fast as he can 
' catch his breath. Time is on a short leash. 
For this reason, Gorbachev wrote that disar¬ 
ming letter in -July to the statesmen of the 
capitalist world, eating humble pie: “The rest 
of the world can only gain by the opening 
to the world economy of a market such as 
tiuit of the Soviet Union; our perestroika is 
inseparable from the policy tending towards 
(bil and entire participation in the world 
econom>(’ The closing paragraph of his letter 
' was even more startling both for its frank¬ 
ness and its revolutionary implications for 
. the future evolution of the international 
economic syston. could", he said, “also 
begin research on procedures to merge, at 
a global level, the different organs of macro¬ 
economic co-ordination” This opens ajar a 
door for entering the IntematkHial Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and the GATT. 

PifoUc memory is always short and shorter 
still is the memory of a communist. After 
. having actively participated in the 1944 Bret- 
. ton Woods Conference; Russia left in a huff 
' after the onset of the cold war, calling the 
.. Bietton Woods twins as capitalist instru¬ 
ments of exploitation of the International 
working class. Soviet Russia is now slowly 
but inexorably moving towards these institu- 
, ..dons with this difference that Russia and its 
' cohorts come mote as supplicants than as 
, die dominant powers that they were in those 
^-Hjvone days. The Rnstiaa knock on the 
of these institutions is urgent but the 
'' .laponic is careftiUy measwed. A litany of 
;:.Moii’ and ‘doo^’ is behy put out by the big 
, brothers of die intemt^mial monetary 
; lystcm, alerdni the new Barkises that en- 
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try into the.se institutions is not as easy as 
their exist from them had been in 1944. The 
books of the articles of association of the 
Fund and the Bank are being opened out 
with the underlined rules and regulations, 
which focus more on obligations than privi¬ 
leges. The Soviet Union and its cast Euro¬ 
pean friends are being told that a new 
member aspiring to join these institutions 
must first of ail meet the litmus test of be¬ 
ing a member of the holiest of the holy chur¬ 
ches of the trinity—the IMF. The decision 
to admit new members is ordinarily that of 
the executive board, but it is based not so 
much on the good intentions of aspiring new 
members like Russia as on what the political¬ 
ly powerful high priests think of the prodigal 
.son returning to the fold. Thus the decision 
to allow Russia to enter the Fund mid 
through it the World Bank and eventually 
the GATT is a political decision. 

The big brothers can, however, condes¬ 
cend to be flexible enough to make way for 
a Russian entry, provided that the aspiring 
member satisfies the board of governors of 
these institutions that it will fully co-operate 
with the other members in helping* in the 
smooth functioning of the international 
monetary arrangements and that it will fulfil 
all its obligations to the Fund in regard to 
providing full statistical information on all 
aspects of its economy. If the board of 
govR-nors is convinced that Russia will Firm¬ 
ly believe in its ’core’ values, particularly the 
preferences for more open global trade and 
capital markets, memb^ship should be rosy. 
A simple majority of the weighted votes of 
the governors should be enough for a 
membership decision, which is not difficult 
for Russia to muster. And yet the American 
Shylock wants his pound of Russian flesh. 
It is stoutly opposing Russian entry and 
others, not withstanding their protestations 
that they arc not America’s stooges, would 
cave in before American intrasigence. 

It is easy to see why Amoica should be 
chary of Russian entry. Going by the stan¬ 
dard formula used for quota (taermination, 
Soviet Russia could expect to be assigned a 
quota of up to 6 per cent which will rank 
it second or third in voting power. The 
United Kingdom, France and even VMst Ger¬ 
many will lose their places in. the pecking 
order and for that reason they have been 
dragging tbrir feet in allowing Russia to j<nn 
the Bietton Woods institutions. They want 
tacit assurances from Russia that it will not 
use these institutions for political purposes. 


as ii used the United Nations in the days 
gone by. 

Russia has until recently held strong views 
on the International Monetary Fund. It attri¬ 
buted the instability of the exchange rates 
to the vagaries of the capitalist system and 
its tendency to perpetuate crises, it denounc¬ 
ed the international monetary system for be¬ 
ing anchored mainly to one currency, the US 
dollar, and it insisted, almost as a precon¬ 
dition to joining it, on broadening the 
deci.sion-making process of the international 
monetary system. Whether Soviet RuM>ia 
will live up to its role as a critic of the 
monetary system as it is operated currently 
is problematic The ex-communist, history 
has demonstrated, is worst than the diehard 
capitalist. In international gatherings every 
nation espouses national causes, while main¬ 
taining a facade of internationalism. In 
today's world, internationalism can survive 
only amongst economically equal nations. 
When one is more powerful than the other, 
internationalism takes the form of the na¬ 
tional philosophy of the most powerful, to 
be accepted by the economically weak. 
Soviet Russia, once it is out of its economic 
difficulties, could well flatter its capitalist 
allies, such as the US, Japan and Germany, 
by imitation. In the near future at any rate. 
Russia will bend its so-called progressive 
views on international issues to suit its im¬ 
mediate purpose of being assimilated in to 
the mainstteam of the international economy. 
If the ruble is to be devalued, it will be done; 
if the planning and production apparatus 
has to be decentralised, that too will be donr, 
if the fiscal deficit has to be eliminated, 
government expenditure will be slashed to 
achieve that objective. In short. Russia will 
be cloning the western industrial nations, 
and espousing philosophical theories no way 
different from what many of us in the under¬ 
developed world have been subjected to for 
so long. 

But once the initial hurdles are crossed, 
Russia will begin to play its role as super¬ 
power. The rules of the game in the inter¬ 
national monetary system will be radically 
changed.-With the change in the centres of 
economic power, and of political power, in¬ 
ternational co-operation in economic polity 
adjustment will acquire a new complexion. 
Economic adjustment may well take on new 
meanings appropriate to the interests of the 
new powerful members of the international 
organisations. So far there were only one or 
two poles of po^; the international 
moneury world will soon become multi¬ 
polar, and no one is quite sure what could 
eventually be diumed out. 

But this change m<y not be all for the 
worse. The power of a few is much more 
dangerous than the power of many. It loses 
iu sinister character in Us expaiisiveness; 
chinks are left for smuggling in new ideas 
which may, sooner m later, change the very 
modus opennutt of the mighty power 
bebemotl^ At that propitious moment the 
small fry from the underdevdoped world 
cotdd dig for gold. 
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State of Union Message from RBI 

Arun Ghosh 

In its Annual Report RBI has drawn attention to the dangers lacing 
the Indian economy. Where it has gone wrong is in understating the 
inherent fragility of the growth recorded in the past few years. 


IN recent years, the Annual Report of the 
Reserve Bank of India has come to replace 
the Economic Survey presented by the 
ministry of fmance to parliament just before 
the budget, as the most authentic, well 
documented exposition of the developments 
in the economy, its problems (in relation to 
the tasks ahead) and prospects. One has also 
come to expect a high level of expert 
analysis, and a discerning interpretation of 
emerging trends. This year’s Annual Report 
surpasses all earlier reports in breadth of 
perception and in analytical excellence. 
Sitting isolated in an ivory tower, one is 
delighfed by the fund of information—so 
rare in government or semi-government 
publications today—4>y the acumen shown 
in presenting variegated data pertaining to 
the entire economy succinctly in a mere ISO 
printed pages, by the supe^ analysis of 
emerging trends, expressed discreetly, gently 
and yet firmly, without any fanfare or 
flowery ianguage. 

Before commenting on the report, or 
expressing my views on certain aspects of 
economic det^opments as delineated by the 
Reserve Bank, 1 must add that of late, the 
increasing sophistication of the Indian 
financial system must also be noted by 
economists and statisticians. Even though a 
large part of the economy still remains out¬ 
side the purview of the rapidly growing 
financial system, there is little doubt that 
there has not only been a rapid increase in 
the monetisation of the economy, there has 
also been in evidence increasing sophistica¬ 
tion of flnandai instruments. Some of us of 
the older generation need to revise many of 
our ideas drastically: even the national 
accounts expert would find it increasingly 
mote difficult to stick to his traditicmal con¬ 
cepts. since the distinction between the 
financial and the non-flnancial sectors is 
getting fuzzy. Equally, for diverse reasons, 
the authorities generally seem to be losing 
control over monetary policy, with the result 
thm policy prescriptions to correct im¬ 
balances have now to be necessarily some¬ 
what harsh, thertiry needlessly hurting some 
segmentt of the economy. However, this is 
a separate issue. 

The Reserve Bank has estimated the 
OMcsall ODP growth during 19B8-89 at 10 per 
cent This is not surprising considering u 
increase In tire value of agricititural produc¬ 
tion by 23 per cent and nearly 9 per cent 
growth in Industrial productiort Tte Bank 
operts fed that the econmny is poised for 


further growth during 1989-90. Nonetheless, 
the Reserve Bank has expressed serious con¬ 
cern about three developments: the continu¬ 
ing fiscal deficit, the inflation rate and the 
decline in foreign exchange reserves (arising 
from an import growth faster than even a 
satisfactory growth of exports, by 10 per cent 
in volume terms). 

These are not the only areas of concern. 
Aggregate gross domestic saving has been 
steadily declining; despite a record increase 
in output, domestic savings during 1988-89 
are estimated at a mere 21 per cent of the 
GDP, as compared to 24 per cent in 1986-87. 
Of this saving, nearly half is absorbed by 
the growing requirement of provision for the 
consumption of fixed capital; and it is em¬ 
phasised that the adequacy qf even this level 
of depreciation provision is conditional upon 
appropriate and timely expenditures being 
incurred on repairs and maintenance of 
capital assets (emphasis added). The Bank 
has also expressed <the view that with 
technological upgradation, even the present 
high allowance for capital consumption may 
be an underestimate in the light of the 
“replacement value” of otisting assets. 

As a result of the growing allowance for 
the consumption of capital, the net savings 
ratio is indicated at 12 per cent of the NDP. 
With net investment at 1S,3 per cent, this has 
required a net inflow of foreign resources to 
the tune of 3.3 per c-ent of the NDP. The 
dependence on external funding has serious 
implications for the problem of size and 
composition of India’s external debt—and 
annual dd>t service payments required in the 
future—which will be disduss^ later. 

An important point which needs to be 
noted is that m the overall net domestic 
savings rate of 12 per cent of the NDP, the 
contribution of the public sector has been 
minus 2.5 per cent (of the NOP), and of the 
entire private corporate sector, a mete 0.3 per 
cent of the NDP. Household savings— 
though still quite high at 14.2 oer cent of the- 
NOP—have also declined from the peak of 
14.7 per cent in 1986-87. The Reserve Bank 
has, of course; made some {Hthy comments 
on the negative savings rate of government, 
which has been due essentially to the grow¬ 
ing “revenue deficit” of the centre. Yet, it 
a|>pearsto have slurred over, first, the failure 
of corporate savings to increase despite very 
large tax concessions to encourage cmpoiate 
saving; and secondly, the recent dedine in 
household saving whidi is ascribed by many 
outside observers to the growing s^rit of 


"consumerism” promoted even by offldai;'^ 
media (like the Ooordarshan). Perhaps th^; 
example of profligacy on the part of goven^^ 
ment administration, and the expectation 
inflation, also contribute to a decline in thf !; 
rate of household saving. The RBI report it \ 
discreetly silent on this aspect, though it hat 
been critical of the rapid increase in nom' 
plan governm«it expenditure and the moun>. 
ting revenue deficit. That there are severe. 
limitations-to a growth strategy which 
involves increasing inequalities in the 
distribution of income and wealth—which 
are spawned by the fiscal and other polides 
of the government of India—will become. 
apparent from the stagnation of industrial 
output in the first few months of the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year, as reported in the Economic 
Times of simtember 12, bdying the forecasts. 
and expectations given in the Annual Report 
of the RBI, and despite the record flow of 
private savings for investment in new equity 
and debentures floated by the private cor-' 
porate sector. 

Even if I digress for a moment, it to 
worthwhile dwelling on this issue. The off¬ 
take of foodgrains from the central pool 
declined by S million tonnes in 1988-89 as 
compared to 1987-88 During April-June 
1989, the offtake declined by yet another 0.7 ^ 
million tonnes (as compared to the cor¬ 
responding quarter of 1988). We know that 
landless rural workers are outside the am¬ 
bit of the public distribution system (with 
the solitary exception of the state of Ke^a). 
We also know that migrant construction 
workers in the urban areas are also outside 
the ambit of the public distribution system. 
Indeed, the total offtake of foodgrains from 
the public distribution system—at 18 million' 
tonnes in 1988-89, as compared to a total 
output of some 177 million tonnes—, 
indicates roughly the coverage of the public 
distribution system. The PDS really caters, 
to the urban workers. And yet. despite an, 
inflationary increase in prices—may be 
because of it—the offtake of foodgrains 
from the central pool has declined, which 
is indicative of increasing distress among the 
urban poor (covered by the public distribu¬ 
tion system). 

Compare now the sudden explosion in 
private savings invested in new cquity/deben- 
ture issues of the private corporate sector. 
The total amount of money raised by non¬ 
government public limited companies during 
1988-89 amounted to Rs 3,117 crore, as 
against Rs 1,774 crore in 1987-88—an in¬ 
crease of nearly 75 per cent. While the boom 
in the capital markm is in itself a good sign,' 
taken in corqunction with other develop¬ 
ments in the economy, it reflects an increas¬ 
ing concentration in the distribution of 
income in the country. Perhaps some 10 to 
15 per cent of the population has been cor¬ 
nering att or most of the benefits of the pro¬ 
cess of development: perhaps this poputo-,. 
tion of a hundred million or so to immune 
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may even be benenciaries of the process df 
inflation. It is this segment of the popula¬ 
tion which has so far provided the impetus 
to industrial growth. This is obvious from 
the decline in textile production—cotton 
textiles production declined by 3.3 per cent 
in 1988-89, over a decline of 1.2 per cent in 
1987-88 over the previous year—and the 
phenomenal growth of output of ‘import- 
intensive consumer goods. I^rhaps the miid 
tightening of import policy rcsblting from 
the present balance of payments situation 
explains the relative stagnation of industrial 
output in April-June 1989. This alone is 
indicative of the fragility of the growth pro¬ 
cess that has been adopted since 1985— 
through the liberalisation of imports of com¬ 
ponents for 'goodies'. 

So, contrary to the forecasts of the RBI 
Annual Report, against all pointers like the 
spurt of investment in the private sector, in¬ 
dustrial production in 1989-90 may yet see 
some stagnation, partly because the pattern 
of production is not baW on mass demand, 
and partly because of the increasing need 
to curtail inessential imports in order to stem 
the rot in our balance of payments. 

But the above is a side-issue, when one is 
considering the Annual Report of the RBI, 
for the report not unnatur^y focuses on the 
areas of its own responsibility, the provision 
of credit, the control over money supply, the 
surveillance over banks and other financial 
institutions, the state of the balance of 
payments. 

It would nor be fair to be always carping, 
not to give credit where it is due. 1 have 
already comment^ on the growing sophisti¬ 
cation of the flnancial system, which re¬ 
quires ever more delicate handling. One must 
also compliment the authorities on the grow¬ 
ing importance of agricultural flnancing by 
the commercial banks; lending to the priori¬ 
ty sector by scheduled banks has already 
touched 43 per cent of total credit, as against 
the target of 40 per cent; and direct lending 
to agriculture is now as much as 17 per cent 
of totid bank credit. NABARD proposes to 
set up a branch office in every district, with 
a view to co-ordinating lentting by the co¬ 
operatives and commercial banks. The 
Annual Report also makes a laudatory pass¬ 
ing reference to the ‘Service Area’ scheme 
for commercial banks. (This envisages any 
one commercial bank branch taking over the 
responsibility for all rural credit in its 'ser¬ 
vice area^ with a view to promoting acce¬ 
lerated and co-ordinated devdopment of all 
economic activities.) It is difficult to com¬ 
ment on the success or otherwise of this con¬ 
cept, fitting in one's ivory tower, away from 
the ground. But the harsh possibility of 
tyranny of the local bank muiager—with no 
alternative source of bank finance to the en¬ 
tire nual population—is not an idle ivory 
tower speailation. The general erosion of in- 
ititutioaal integrity in recent times points to 
the need for competition, not only for the 
private sector but also for the public sector. 


directly ndkt^ to the ihun lliruiit of the R§1 
report. I roust reiterate that some of the new 
innovations, for furthering the development 
of our financial system, are really imagi¬ 
native. For example, Inter-Bank Participa¬ 
tions (IBPs), the setting up of the Discount 
and Finance House of India (OFHI) with 
the power to participate in the call and notice 
money market both as a lender and a bor¬ 
rower, the reduction of the rate of interest 
on export credit, the refinance faciltties for 
‘182 days Deasury Dills’ (with the DFHI also 
participating in this market), and most im¬ 
portantly, the facility given to commercial 
banks to issue usance promissory notes for 
rediscounting commercial bills without at¬ 
tracting stamp duty; plus the increasing 
alignment of short-term interest rates with 
long-term rates—are all moves which will 
help to both deepen the financial market and 
free it from some of the extant curbs on the 
institutions. One wonders, though, whether 
the introduction of Certificates of Deposit 
(CDs) and Commercial Paper fCP) as new 
money market instruments will add up to 
anything; after all, these are subjected to 
reserve requirements, and these instruments 
may be of some use to banks only when they 
have surplus funds which trade/industry 
does not want badly. Perhaps one can com¬ 
ment on the efficacy of the new instruments 
only after they have been available for a 
while. 

But, reverting to the financial system, the 
RBI report has not addressed itself to three 
problems of the money market today. First, 
the spread between the average lending rate 
and average borrowing rate of commercial 
banks continues to be large. (Part of the 
reason may be the increasing number of sick 
or near-sick accounts, as well as politically 
motivated general remissions of defaults on 
agricultural loan repayments.) Perhaps the 
increasing administrative expenditure of the 
banking sector is another factor, to which 
adequate attention has not been paid so far. 
The second problem pertains to the inevita¬ 
bility of high (average) lending rates because 
of the presence of too many concessional 
rates. Tliis is a highly sensitive, issue, and my 
leftist friends will ^rate me for indirectly 
criticising the differential interest rate policy 
of the government. But let me quote from 
the Report of the Committee on Controls 
and Subsidies (1979), set up by the ministry 
of finance wherein two stalwart champions 
of the 'havenots—Bagaram lidpule repre¬ 
senting labour and L C Jain nqrresenting the 
unorganised rural sector—were members. 
(Incidentally, the recommendations of the 
committee were unanimous.) The relevant 
portion is reproduced below; "In the course 
of evidence tendered before the committee, 
many representatives of the unorganised sec¬ 
tor have suggested that it is the quantum and 
speed with which credit is made available to 
them for productive operations that really 
matters, and not the rate of interest. In short, 
it does not help a small artisan to be given 


him at #p«r'c«i<.ifhie has (o tuni IdtM 
traditional moneylender for the rnt of the 
funds required by him at extortionate rates. 
Nor can the benefleiary turn to the commer¬ 
cial banking sector for the entire money 
required by him...’’ 

Unfortunately, all of us tend to get carried 
away by what is seemingly equitable. Con¬ 
trast the differential interest rate policy (for 
production loans) with the subsidised nte 
for long-term loans granted by term lending 
institutions for capital investment. Nobody 
has yet commented on the implicit subsidy 
on long-term loans to industry, for making 
capital-intensive investments. During 
1988-89, assistance sanctioned and disbursed 
by the all-India flnandal institutions (IDBI, 
IFCI, ICICI, UTI, IRBI, Lie and GIC) in¬ 
creased phenomenally, as indicated in the 
table below: 

(Rs t-rorv) 


A.ssiMancc Assistance 
Sanctioned Disbursed 


1988-89 

13.913 

8,526 

1987-88 

8,868 

6,323 

Pcrccnt.'igc increase 



in 1988-89 

56.9 

34.8 


Whereas equity and debenture money 
raised from the market by. non-government 
public limited companies was a record 
Rs 3,117 crore, the long-term money sanc¬ 
tioned by the all-India financial institutions 
was as much as Rs 13,913 crore (more than 
four times the money raised from the 
market). Hue, the latter figure includes 
assistance to government-owned limited 
companies also; but that constitutes a 
relatively small percentage of the total. The 
short point is that when the private cor¬ 
porate sector saves only some 0.2 to 0.3 per 
cent of the GDP—in 1987-88, as per the 
latest Currency and Finance Report of the 
Reserve Bank, corporate saving was a mere 
Rs 603 crore—its heavy investments (in 
capital intensive plant and machinery) have 
been materially aided and in fact made 
possible by concessional long-term flnance 
grunted by government financial institutions. 
(And now the industrial investors do not 
even have to face the near-certainty of ex-> 
change rate devaluation in respect of foreign 
exchange loans obtained through flnancial 
institutions; all they pay is a flat rate of 14 
per cent to the IDBI against all loans con¬ 
tracted, the oichange risk being to the IDBI's 
account.) It is in this sense that the policy 
of 'differential interest rates’ for borrowings 
from commercial banks is a sham, that the 
rationalisation of the structure of interest 
rates is at best a partial exerdscL As aresult, 
one can safely say that the txesent boom in 
industrial investment is flnanced in targe 
measure by the taxpayer and nehhw by the 
corporate sector nor even by the investing 
iwblic (who are even assisted by bairic loans 
for purchasing new equity offered in ^ 
market). 
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market to which the Reserve Bank has not 
addressed Hsdf is the unorganised money 
market especidly the mushroom growth of 
all manner of 'chit funds’ and simitar 
schemes feeding on credulous informal sec¬ 
tor saving. Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast: and despite an occasional 
bust up of the likes of 'Sanchaita’, the 
number of such institutions and the volume 
of money raised by them are growing. I am 
not concerned here with tlie highly oiganised 
informal money market in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad; I am concerned about the 
cheating of millions of small depositors by 
unscrupulous operators throughout the 
country. This is a failure as much of the 
government of India as of the Reserve Bank 
due in part to the absence of innovative 
banking—as well as a slack work ethos in 
public sector banks—but the point does re 
main that the Reserve Bank has not yet been 
able to either tighten its reins adequately or 
lay down stringent ground rules foi the func¬ 
tioning of financial, non-banking compa¬ 
nies. The Annual Report of the RBI is silent 
on this undesirable aspect of institutional 
growth which poses a grave threat to tlic 
orderly developmeni of the financial system 
as well as the growth of the saving habit 
through properly regulated financial insti¬ 
tutions. 


Let me now discuss the crux of the RBI 
Annual Report dealing with monetary 
management, fiscal policy and the balance 
of payments. The RBI report has empha¬ 
sis^ that the Ca.sh Reserve Ratio (CRR) of 
scheduled commercial banks having already 
exceeded the statutory limit, here onward.s, 
the fiscal deficit of the government of India 
would directly lead to an increase in Reserve 
Money; and the result of the monetisation 
of public debt would render futile all at¬ 
tempts by the Reseve Bank to regulate credit 
in accordance with need. This could result 
in an unwarranted curtailment of credit to 
the private sector (required for the growth 
of output envisaged in the plan), or in the 
alternative, in inflation arising from excess 
liquidity in the system. And. an effort to cor¬ 
rect negative government savings through a 
reduction of development expenditure— 
without an effort to either cut unproductive 
consumption expenditure or to raise more 
resources from the afflent sections of the 
population (at the expense of conspicuous 
consumption)—could lead to the neglect of 
infrastructure development, to the detriment 
of the growth proces.s. 

There are two other developments brought 
out by the RBI which are worth emphasis¬ 
ing. Spokeanen of the government of India 
have always spoken of a dedining vdocity 
of circulation of money, which makes it 
possible to increase money supply relative 
to the aggregate growth of out|mt. But now, 
at long last, these trends have been reversed. 
Tlw income velodty of dreblation of both 
Kt, and Mj has risen in 1988-89, the former 


from <.121 in 1987-88 to 6.3U) in 198849, 
the latter from 2.163 to 2.183 over the year. 
1b put it metaphorically, the cup is now full 
to the brim. Continued fiscal deficits of the 
government of India would now only loosen 
the hold of the Reserve Bank over monetary 
management, and lead to inflation. 

As a matter of fact, the veiodty of cir¬ 
culation of M, has not really declined since 
1984-85—when it was 6.399 as compared to 
6.310 in 1988-89- -and the authorities should 
have taken note of this newly-emerging trend 
long ago. 

The Reserve Bank has expressed unhap¬ 
piness at the growing ‘revenue deficit* of the 
government of India. We have always 
berated the traditional Indian farmer for 
contracting loans (at usurious rates of in¬ 
terest) for meeting funeral or marriage ex¬ 
penses; consumption loans which cannot 
ever be repaid because no increase in output 
(Kcurs. The government of India today is 
perhaps worse than the traditional Indian 
farmer in this regard in that it has been prac¬ 
tising the same policy, while applying the 
whip to state governments for any transgres¬ 
sion in regard to overdue overdrafts. 

Incidentally, the RBI report has exploded 
the myth of the lower actual budget deficit 
ill 1988-89 than budgeted, and has presented 
data which make it difficult to accept the 
lower budgeted figure of deficit during 
1989-90. To quota from the report, “.. .the 
quarterly averages of the actual deficit, as 
per the Reserve Bank records, stayed in¬ 
variably higher than the original budgetary 
estimates.. ". It is to be noted that it is 
average monetary circulation which affects 
prices, not the day to day fluctuations aris¬ 
ing from extraordinary transactions. Tb 
quote from the RBI report again. “A large 
part of the improvement in the revenue 
deficit (in 1988-89) is attributable to the 
transfer of Rs 2,.100crores from deposits of 
Oil Co-ordination Committee (OCC^ to the 
Revenue Account (which are presently lodg¬ 
ed in the Public Account)". This had been 
pointed out by some discerning observers 
earlier; this factor makes no difference to the 
aggregate government deficit vis-a-vis the 
rest of the economy. To give another quote 
from the RBI Annual Report. “... signifi¬ 
cantly, in the current year 1989-90, the ac¬ 
tual deficit has exceeded the budgeted 
amount as early as June 2, 1989". No fur¬ 
ther comments are necessary. 

There is a somewhat important issue 
which arises from the RBI .analysis of the 
working of commercial banks, llie change 
introduced—in terms of Company Ijiw— 
making it incumbent on all corporate bodies 
to change to a uniform accounting year 
(April to March) led to a sudden and sharp 
increase in both aggregate bank deposits and 
bank credit in the last week of March 1989 
(from 24th until 3ist). Many banks, with a 
mismatch between the maturity profile of 
assets and the liability portfolio, found 
themselves in a stringent financial position, 
leading to very high call money rates for a 
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brief period. Of bourse; the boniit Wo«3^,. 
have learnt their lesson. Also, while it 
undoubtedly true that the same accounting.:' 
year for all corporate bodies is a useful 
device for many purposes, including taxation ^ 
policy, is it necessarily wi,se to lump the.. 
banking sector with the rest of the corporue 
sector, for accounting year purposes? In fact, 
though the ‘busy season' is traditionally 
stated to be from October to March, in a 
sense, the busy season now really extends up 
to May or so. Would July-lunc not be a bet¬ 
ter accounting year for the banking sector? 
Fortunately, the RBI still maintains its 
balance sheet from July to June. Why not 
ail commercial banks also? 

Finally, a word about the balance of pay¬ 
ments. 'The RBI Annual Report has made' 
a significant admission in regard to India's 
external indebtedness. Perhaps a paragraph 
from the RBI Annual Report should be 
reproduced here in full, for the benefit of 
(hose who shy away from financial statistics 
(and RBI reports); 

’Various sources have evaluated India's ex¬ 
ternal indebtedness to be higher than what 
the official data indicate. These differences 
are largely conceptual and the differences 
between offlcial estimates and others can be 
broadly reconciled. The differences are at¬ 
tributable to the following: first, the official 
data do not include NRI deposit liabilities; 
secondly, there are exchange rate valuation 
differences (i e, differences between book, 
value and market value); and thirdly, dif¬ 
ferences arise because in the offlcial data 
short-term debt is treated as in the nature of 
normal trade credit and therefore not treated 
as debt. Hiking cognisance of these dif- . 
ferences, it is observed that there are no 
significant problems in rccondling different 
sets of dau on external debt. (As a post¬ 
script, one ought to mention that this has 
also been brought out in the EPW of 
September 23, 1989). 

The RBI Annual Report has indicated the 
‘offleiar external debt, at the end ot March 
1989, to be Rs 69,681 crore. If one were to 
add the NR(E)RA and the FCNR Accounts— 
and these are certainly not short-term 
debt—the total would be Rs 83,835 crore. 
Between the end of March and the end of 
September, these figures are likely to have 
gone up: and one does not know the extent 
of short-term debt in the form of borrow¬ 
ings by the State Bank of India and other 
nationalised banks operating abroad. Add 
the steady devaluation of the rupee; add also 
the external borrowings of agencies like the 
ONGC (whom the finance minister was 
publicly exhorting to go out and borrow 
abroad, only the other day). The overall ex¬ 
ternal debt of India today would certainly 
exceed Rs 1,00,000 crore. This is a for¬ 
midable figure in relation to India's total ex¬ 
ternal reserves (gold and foreign exchange) 
of Rs 6,562 crore as at the end of June 1989 
as well as in relation to India's exports 
(Rs 20,281 crore in 1988-89). If we take the - 
average annual interest on India’s externsd 
debt at the IMF rate of approximately 8 per . 
cent (for we have a mix of borrowings from, 
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May, the IDA at very low interest and com- 
' mcrcial borrowings at considerably higher 
than average interest), the interest payment 
on our external debt would amount to 
Rs 8,000 crore; if we take an average maturi¬ 
ty period of 20 years—some money, like the 
NRl deposits in foreign currency, would in 
fact keep getting renewed so long as there 
- is confidence in the Indian economy~the 
annual repayment of principal would 
amount to Rs 5,000 crore. That would be 
Rs 13,000 crore out of our merchandise ex¬ 
port earnings of Rs 20,000 crorc-odd, or 65 
per cent of our exports. Perhaps the average 
interest rate is lower; perhaps the principal 
amount does not need to te repaid at the 
rate assumed. (The EPW of September 23 
gives the external debt service charge in 1987 
at $ 5,381 million, or more than Rs 9,600 
crore at current exchange rates, these.figures 
. being taken from the OECD. Between 1987 
and 1989, our external debt—as per the RBI 
data—has risen by more than 47 per cent; 
and at this rate, our annual debt service pay¬ 
ment should exceed Rs 14,000 crore.) If we 
are not on the threshold of an external debt 
trap, I do not know the definition of the debt 
trap. We have to keep borrowing more and 
more to repay our past debts. 

The country should be singularly grateful 
to the Reserve Bank of India for marshalling 
all facts on the economy, and for presenting 
these data with clarity, precision and deep 
perception. The Reserve Bank has drawn at¬ 
tention to the dangers facing the Indian 
economy. Where, I think, it has gone 
wrong—where it has perhaps deliberately 
slurred over the facts—is in understating the 
inherent fragility of the growth recorded in 
the past few years. Our balance of payments 
situation would inevitably lead us. imme¬ 
diately after the elections, to massive bor¬ 
rowings from the IMF, harsh Conditionality’ 
accompanying the IMF loan which would 
further aggravate the unequal distribution 
of income and continued and mindless 
liberalisation of imports which would bring 
us nearer the possibility of an industrial 
recession of the type Brazil has been facing 
for some time. The stagnation of industrial 
production in the first quarter of 1989-90 is 
a reminder of the fragility of our industrial 
growth based on an import intensive in¬ 
dustrialisation strategy. Doubtless, we have 
had massive outward flight of Indian capital 
in the past few years. What we need is reverse 
flight of this capital back to India. I do not 
know how that can be achieved; perhaps we 
need confidence not only in the Indian 
economy but also in the Indian polity. 
Berhaps, we essentially need the latter today. 
We need the time to ’restructure’ our 
economy. That would not be easy, for we 
need a lot of action on many fronts: educa¬ 
tion, health, housing, sanitation, environ¬ 
ment, egalitarian taxation as the basis for 
increasing mass demand. But today, what we 
need most is time, a respite from the impen¬ 
ding balance of payments crisis. 

Glancing through the Annual Report of 
the RBI for 1988-89, one gets the feding thai 
time is fast running out on us. 


NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the Information of the public thd MUKANO CTD proposes 
to make an application lo the Central Government In the Department of Company ^its, 
New Delhi, under sub-section (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Pradices Act. 1969 for approval lo the establishment of a new underiaklng/unlt/dlvlsion. 
Brief pdriiculdrs of the proposal are as under: 


I. 

2 

3. 


4 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 

10 . 


Name and address of the applicant 


Capita! structure of the applicant 

Management structure of the applicant 
organisation indicating the names of 
the Dtreclors, incl. Managing/Wholetime 
Directors and Managers, if any. 


Indicate whether the proposal relates 
to the establishment of a new under¬ 
taking or a new unii/divtsion 


Location of the new undertaking/ 
unit division 

Capital structure of proposed under¬ 
taking 


In case the proposal relates to the 
production, storage, supply, marketing or 
ebntroi of any goods/articles, indicate: 

1. Names d the goods/artfcles 

2. Proposed licensed capacity 

3. Estimated annual turnover 

In case the proposal relates lo the 
provisions d any service, slate the 
volume of activity in terms of usual 
measures such as value, income, 
turnover, etc. 

Cost of the project 

Scheme of finance Indicating the 

amounts to be raised from 


Muluind lid., 

Lai Bahadur Shasiri Marg 
Kurla, Bombay-400 070. 

Authorised Capital : Rs. 25.00 crores 
Paid up Capital : Rs. 14.73 crores 

The Board of Directors consists of; 

Viren J Shah, Chairman & 

Managing Director 
Ramkrishna Baja], Vice Chairman 
DS Mulla 
JP Thacker 
Rahul Baja] 

Dhirajial S Mehta 
Partap Kewalramani 
DK Lodaya 
Rajesh V Shah 
Niraj Bajaj 
Vmod S Shah 
Sukumar V Shah 

: Proposal relates to establishment of a 
new undertaking in the name and style 
of Mukand Foils Ltd. (or such other 
name as may be agreed). Names of 
the promoters are: 

Industrial Promotion and Investment 
Corporation of Orissa Limited 
Mukand Lid (Applicant) 

: Athagarh In District Cuttack, Orissa 

: The Authorised Capital of the proposed 
undertaking will be Rs. 25,00,000/- 
divided into 2,50,000 equity shares of 
Rs. 10/- each. IPICOL and the Appli¬ 
cant will subscribe 26% and 25% 
respectively of the equity capital and 
the balance wilt be o^red to the public 
and others 

: Not applicable 


Aluminium Foil 
5.000 TPA 

Rs. 55 crores on full operation 
No 


; Rs. 60 aores 

: The cost of the project will be met by 
subscription to equity capital, deben¬ 
tures and loans ftom financial 
Institutions 


Any person Interested in the matter may make a repiesentallon In quadruplicate to the 
Sectary; Department of Company Affairs, Government at India, Shasirl ^avan. New 
Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this Notice, Intimating hts views 
on the proposal and Indicating the naTOre of his Interest therein. 

(PC Chhi4fani) 

Dated this 2<Rh day of October *89 Secretary 
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Uswcpation of the State: Coal Mafia 
in iiiihaT 

Indu WiarU 

The close links between the notorious coal mafia, ruling , 

politicians and the state administration in Bihar reflect the more 
fundamental nexus of clan, caste, class, crime and political power. 


WHEN the co-operative mafia in Bihar 
was showing its clout and the government 
was giving in (see ‘Making Up with the 
Mafia’, October 14), how could the 
notorious and equally influential coal 
mafia have sat back? Before the Azad 
[ government the coal mafia ran the coal 
region of Dhanbad. Like the co-operative 
mafia, most members of the coal mafia 
also belong to the Congress(l). The only 
major exception is Suryadeo Singh who, 
due to his relationship with the Janata Dal 
leader Chandrashekhar, has remained in 
the Janata Dal. 

These dons had ‘captured’ the lands 
belonging to the government and to Bihar 
Coking Coal (BCCL). They used to run 
illegal businesses, forcibly corner BCCL 
contracts, levy illegal extortions on the 
labourers and so on and had amassed 
huge wealth thus. The coal mafia dons vie 
with one another to increase their wealth 
and influence; leading to frequent bloody 
gang wars. Though several cases of 
I murder and other criminal charges were 
on record against them, these had never 
been pursued as no government had the 
courage to touch the mafia members. 

.After becoming chief minister, Bhagwat 
Jha Azad as part of his anti-mafia 
crusade, gave the deputy commissioner, 
Dhanbad, all the backing that the district 
administration needed to bring the coal 
maHa to book. Madan Mohan Jha, an 
upright offleial, ever since being posted 
to Dhanbad in 1986 was trying to free 
Dhanbad from the clutches of the mafia 
but had not been getting the required sup¬ 
port from the government. As he was now 
assured of all the required support, he 
launched a concerted move to break the 
hold of the maHa. Charge-sheets were 
filed against Suryadeo Singh, Naviangdeo 
Singh, Ramchandra Singh. Mahabir» 
Singh, Satyadeo Singh and others. In all 
around 100 mafla-related cases were 
registered against some 160 people and 
charge-sheets were submitted in 85 cases 
against 140 men. 436 cases were regUtered 
under the Essential Commodities Act 
against the mafia and charge-sheets filed 
against 112 men. 26 cases of usury were 


also registered under the Protection of 
Workmen Act and charge-sheets Hied in 
22 of them. A massive effort to reclaim 
government and BCCL land which the 
mafia had usurped was also launched with 
a fair amount of success. Most of the dons 
were arrested and court proceedings were 
launched against them. And in August 
last year the dreaded Raghunath Singh 
and his equally dreaded brother were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. This was 
unprecedented. 

But the biggest prize, Suryadev Singh, 
though arrested and placed in judicial 
custody, managed, with the help of some 
doctors in Dhanbad. to frustrate the ad¬ 
ministration’s attempt to initiate court 
proceedings against him. For political sup¬ 
port his mentor, Janata Dal leader Chan¬ 
drashekhar, was always there. He not only 
came to Dhanbad to address rallies 
against Singh’s arrest but also reportedly 
wrote to the chief minister and the prime 
minister pleading for Singh’s relea.se. 

The Dhanbad administration led by 
Jha, however, continued its efforts to 
crush the coal mafia, even as Azad was 
removed from the chief ministership. 
After Azad’s removal the coal mafia dows 
who are staunch supporters of the Bihar 
Pradesh Congress(l) Committee (BPCC) 
president, Jagannath Mishra, began to 
apply pressure on the government for 
deputy commissioner Jha’s removal. And 
they succeeded in June when Jha was 
unceremoniously removed from Dhanbad. 
The day Jha was removed, the people of 
Dhanbad held an unprecedented complete 
‘bandh’. 

The government’s concern for letting 
the coal mafia off the hook become clear 
when a week after Jha was transferred 
from Dhanbad, BPCC(I) chief Jagannath 
Mishra came to Dhanbad and not only 
publicly flayed Jha for his actions against 
the mafia but also attended a breakfast 
hosted by the mafia don Naurangdeo 
Singh at his residence. On the same day 
Singh's brother. Ramchandra Singh 
regained control of an unliceiised petrol 
pump established on a piece of govern¬ 
ment land which had been seized by the 
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district administration during Madan 
Mohan Jha’s tenure. When this incident 
generated a lot of public agitation, chief 
minister Sinha panicked and telephonical- 
ly asked the police to evict Singh from the 
petrol pump. 

In fact, there had been several indica¬ 
tions before Jha’s removal from Dhanbad 
that the government was soft-pedalling the 
coal mafia issue. Jha had provided police 
protection to the special public pro¬ 
secutors involved in the trial of the cases 
against the coal mafia. But in May not 
only was the police protection withdrawn 
but the police officers who had been 
responsible for the arrest of the maHa 
dons and had been looking after the cases 
against them were indiscriminately trans¬ 
ferred out of Dhanbad. All this was done 
without even consulting Jha. So helpless 
had the deputy commissioner become 
during his last days that on May 23 he had 
to write a letter to the then home com¬ 
missioner, Abhik Ghosh, in which he 
described the superintendent of police, 
Dhanbad, Jagadish Raj, as a “patron of 
the mafia”, complaining of his “lenient 
attitude” which, he said, had been caus¬ 
ing “delay in the mafia trials”. Earlier also 
Jha had made similar complaints against 
the superintendent of police for letting 
Suryadeo Singh evade court proceedings 
n flimsy grounds. A local Hindi daily 
AwaJ had published the deputy commis¬ 
sioner’s letter and for this the police had 
promptly arrested its 84-year old editor 
Brahmadeo Singh Sharma from his resi¬ 
dence. Sharma was released only after 
four days. 

The developments .since Azad’s removal 
from the chief ministership clearly reveal 
the present state government’s intention 
to allow the mafiosi to rehabilitate them¬ 
selves. It is being said that the electoral 
compulsions of the Congress(I) have 
played a big part in this. That the Con- 
gre$s(I) is desperate to win the coming 
elections at any cost is indicated by the 
induction into the party of Kali Pandey, 
an MP with allegedly a notorious record, 
after publishing his statement denouncing 
the opposition MPs’ decision to resign en 
bloc from the Lok Sabha as well as the 
induction of MLAs and politicians with 
known criminal records. But more than 
electoral compulsions is involved in the 
Bihar government’s treatment of the 
mafia criminals. Much more fundamental 
is the use of the nexus of clan, caste, class, 
crime and political power—-in other 
words, the usurpation of the state for the 
personal aggrandisement of the ruling 
classes. 
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lUbals, Dalits and Government Lands 

R V Bhttsknte 


The process of driving off dalhs, adivasis and nomadic tribes from 
their rightful land has been going on for the last century. The 
methods utilised for accomplishing this have varied from deceit 
and fraud to abuse and terrorism. At times ‘generosity’ and at 
other times muscle power have rendered thousands of dalits and 
adivasis landless. 


WHEN we speak of government land, we 
are generally referring to ‘banjar’ land, 
assessed and non-assessed wasteland, other 
land under the purview of the revenue 
department, and forest land. In Mahara.shtra, 
the problems of those cultivating govern¬ 
ment land, whether legally or illegally have 
increased especially since 1959. For the last 
30 years there have been several prolonged 
campaigns and agitations on this issue. 
Tribais from the districts of Thane, Nasik, 
Dhule, Yavatmal and more recently, the 
dalits from Marathwada and Vidarbha have 
been in the fore front of these struggles.'The 
issue has taken the shape of a confrontation 
between the dalits, tribais, nomadic tribes 
and vimukfa jati on the one hand, and the 
state of Maharashtta and the caste Hindus 
tSavarnas) on the other. 

The 1981 census, reports that there are 65 
lakh agricultural labourers in Maharashtra. 
Of these, 36.84 per cent belong to the 
scheduled castes and tribes. The ‘land to the 
tiller’ law of 1956 resulted in cultivators 
being driven off their lands. 1,21,711 tenants 
were compelled to give up their lands ‘volun¬ 
tarily’ while only 11.4 lakh out of tt>tal 24 
lakh registered tenants were given ownership 
status. Obviously. 12.6 lakh tenants were vir¬ 
tually evicted from their lands. The process 
of driving off dalits, adivasis, and nomadic 
tribes from their rightful land has been con¬ 
sistently and ceaselessly going on for the last 
century. The methods utilised for accom¬ 
plishing this have varied from deceit and 
fraud to abuse and terrorism. Sometimes 
‘generosity’ and at other times the open use 
of muscle power have rendered thousands 
of dalits and adivasis, landless. The question 
of survival looms large for the millions of 
landless labourers and cultivating any 
available piece of government land, seems 
to be the only pos.sible means of survival for 
them. 

Grow More Food Campaign 

lb counter food scarcity which arose dur¬ 
ing world war II and in the post-war period, 
the government launched the ‘Grow .More 
Food Campaign* which went on for 20-22 
years, lb protect the forests and also to 
provide viable means of income, however 
meagre, people were given, in addition to 
government lands, woodland plots on a year¬ 
ly basis. Revenue ofncials took special 
efforts to encourage small and marginal 


farmers to encroach on government land for 
the purpose of cultivation. These encroach¬ 
ments were duly reeulurised and registered 
in the names of the ‘encroachers’. Naturally, 
many of iho.se rendered landless after 1956 
decided to eke out their living by cultivating 
government waste-lands. 

Rules and procedures laid down by the 
revenue and forest depaitments, say that any 
encroachment on government land should 
be identified immediately so as to register 
it or take action lor regularising it. However, 
the shrew-d and opportunist officials of the 
concerned dep.Trintcnts chose to identify 
these encioachmcnts only to fill their own 
(lockvts. They pieferred not to register these 
encioachmcnts or. still worse, ignored them 
totally. This was apparently a conspiracy to 
prevent any sort of benefit from reaching the 
farmers who cncioached. A few encroach¬ 
ments were rehiciaiitly registered only when 
there was no other alternative but to do so. 
Consequently, the govermnenl docs not have 
any authentic accurate figures regarding en¬ 
croachments, and the area of land under 
such cultivation. 

Constant eruption of the unrest of the 
landless labourers led to the distribution of 
5,66,995 hectares of land to 1,83,1.33 landless. 
This distribution took place in a typically 
bureaucratic manner with the revenue of¬ 
ficials never leaving their tables, nor indi¬ 
cating the exact land to the recipients, nor 
demarcating any boundaries whatsoever and 
not giving possession to the concerned jver- 
-son in the right manner. The ensuing con¬ 
fusion has created a lot of problems for the 
new landholders. On March 22, 1969, the 
gosernment decided that all the plotholdcrs 
who had been given plots on yearly basis, 
should be allowed to keep these plots per¬ 
manently. Nowhere in Maharashtra, was this 
decision implemented. The first time some 
action taken was in Sholapur district and 
that too, after the Bomaby high court ver¬ 
dict of February 13, 1987. To this day, the 
1969 government decision has been imple¬ 
mented only in Sholapur district. 

Along the lines of the woodland plots in 
Thane district the tribais in Raigad district 
had been granted dali or forest plots in the 
closing years of the 19ih ceiitury. The inten¬ 
tion was that in addition to giving some sort 
of an income to the landless tribais, forests 
would also be protected. The forest depart¬ 
ment claims to have distributed 12,919.54 


hectares to 4,872 plotholde^ Just as in the. ; 
case of the one-yearly plots, the Maharashtra 
government, by a resolution passed on July 
26, 1971 decided to give these forest plots 
to the holders on a permanent basis but as 
in the previous case, this decision has also 
not yet been completely or appropriately im¬ 
plemented. The government took possession 
of all the surplus land which was created due 
to the ceiling on land and ‘on paper' distri¬ 
buted 5,08,501 acres to 1,26,215 landless. 
Nobody was taken to the land for granting 
possession of it and the usual hapharatd 
manner in which this operation was con¬ 
ducted has left many pfotholders in the dark 
as to exactly which plot belongs to whom. 

The position after implementing the 
September 12. 1979, resolution of the 
government as claimed by the Maharashtra 
government report of 1986 is given in the 
Table. We must not forget that the figures 
in the table do not rctlect the thousands of 
cases which haw not only been registered but 
also those nut considered at ail. The 44,220 
cases considered ‘not deserving to be regu- 
lari.scd' have been so considered unilaterally 
and arbitrarily without giving (he ploihoider 
any opportunity to cs(,iblish his ‘fitness*. 

Lven if we consider the cases authentically 
registered with the govcinmcm and take into 
account the olTieui figures, the total number 
of farmers rightfully cultivating government 
land is 4,59,540 covering 7,50,847 hectares 
of land. Apart from these, there arc 
thousands of cases which do not figure any¬ 
where in the government estimates. There are 
lakhs of plotholdcrs whose cases come 
under the ‘deserving’ category for the one- 
ycarly plots on a pernianeni basis vide the 
resolution of March 22, 1969. Obviously 
there aie at least 10 to 15 lakh illegal or 
authorised plotholdcrs. Of these, the majori¬ 
ty arc tirbals and ‘dalits’ as per the report 
of the government appointed high power 
committee. These figures alone reveal the 
extent and magnitude of the problem. 

PEOPI I-.S’S1 RUGCil l AND OH ICIAI. 

Rl-.SPON.SL 

In 1959, the government took a strong 
stand against encroachers. Standing crops 
were destroyed, people were forced out of 
their lands, they were fined, jailed, pulled 
up before law and every possible strategy in 
the law book was utilised to get rid of en¬ 
croachments. The Kisan Sabha picked up the 
gauntlet in Nasik and Thane districts and 
stood solidly on the side of the plotholdcrs. 
Massive rallies, morchas, sit-ins were orga¬ 
nised. In view of this oppcisition, a high 
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Area 

(Hectares) 

Encroachments 



regularised 

Not fit to be 

50.I<J2 

80.450 

regularised 

44.220 

59.774 

Pending cases 

10.879 

13,335 
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power committee was appointed and as per 

its Kcommendatiom a molution was 

adopted on August 12, I960 that encroach¬ 
ments that had occurred between 1955 and 
1959 in Nasik district, must be regularised. 

A similar resolution was adopted for Thane 
district on September 1,1961. The provisions 
of both these resolutions were not properly 
implemented. 

The encroachments on government con¬ 
tinued to take place. Once again in 1968 the 
government decided to be ‘firm and strong’ 
as before against encroachers. Once again 
with the same-results the protest of the 
plotholders was overwhelming. This con¬ 
frontation ended with the government 
resolving on August 14, 1972 to regularise 
encroachments that had taken place before 
August IS, 1972. The point to note here is 
that this order encompassed only those 
encroachments that were on revenue land. 
Plotholders who had been cultivating clear¬ 
ings in forests, were left high and dry. 

During the Emergency, the government 
was to a large extent successful in driving 
away the encroachers from their lands. In 
the post-Emergency period the struggle of 
the plotholders became reactiviated with 
rene<^ vigour. The Progressive Democratic 
Front, therefore, had to include this issue in 
their election manifesto and promised to 
regularise the otcroachments. Accordingly, 
when their party came to power, they 
adopted the resolution on December 27, 

1978. The revenue and forest officials 
shrewdly saw to it that most of the en¬ 
croachments would not be regularised. Once 
again, there was no alternative for the plot- 
holders but to rally against these loopholes 
in the resoluticui. Then came the government 
resolution (GR) of September 12,1979 which 
planned a phared-out action prcgrainme for 
regularisation of encroached plots, this has 
not been implonented completely—wherever 
it has, only the forest department has im¬ 
plemented it unilaterally. Thousands of cases 
are still pending and thousands of others 
have not even been considered at all. Since 

1979, there has been continuous struggle for 
the implementation of this resolution. 

Offering weakly-framed resolutions and 
orders in the face of strong, vociferous 
demands and pretending to respond to the 
peoples’ wishes, have been the hypocritic 
strategies adopted by the goverrunent for the 
last thirty years. These two-faced tactics lead 
us inevitably to infer that the government 
wants the tribals and the dalits to be driven 
away from the jungles and from government 
land. It is only waiting for the right 
opportunity. 


II 

Rough Classification of 
Government Land Cultivators 

Those who are cultivating government 
land, legally and also by staking their claim 
according to vahivat, (continuous possession 
and cultivation for several years and who are 
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^(^utdeitd ’« iit bureaucratic 

parlance are primarily the tribals, dalits, 
people from the vimukujatis, in the rural 
areas. These cultivators face a multitude of 
problems which the administration and the 
powers that-be choose to ignore. Those 
cultivating government land can be roughly 
clasdfied in the following categories: (i) the 
landless and marginal farmers owning plots 
distributed by the government; (ii) those 
holding plots generated as ‘surplus’ under 
the land ceiling act; (iii) those cultivating 
plots regularised under the various GRs of 
(a) August 12,1960, (b) September 1.1961, 
(c) August 14,1972, (d) December 27, 1978 
and (e) September 12,1979; (iv) one-yearly 
plot-holders who were beneficiaries under 
the GR of Match 22, 1969 and were granted 
the plots on a permanent basis, (v) the dali 
ploiholders from Raigad district who were 
considered legitimate candidates for receiving 
permanent plots under the GR of July 26, 
1971; (vi) those plotbolders whose encroach¬ 
ments within the period 1-5-72 .to 31-3-78, 
have yet to be regularised; (vii) plotholders 
whose encroachments have occurred after 
April 1,1978; and (viii) encroachments for 
farming, that have taken place on the graz¬ 
ing pastures and other government land 
vested with the gram panchayats. 

Ail the above categories of plotholders 
face different types of problems today. Their 
issues and struggles are at different stages. 

Whfre Is thh Land? 

As mentioned in the classification above, 
all the plotholders in the categories (i), (ii) 
and (iii), have legally received land distri¬ 
buted by the government. This land is men¬ 
tioned in the records-of-rights, the piothol- 
deis also have VIl-XlI extracts in their 
names. In actuality however most of these 
‘plotowners’ cannot draw any benefit from 
the rightful ownership of these plots. The 
problems of these cultivators—who own 
their land only on paper—are more or less 
similar. 

The manner in which this land was distri¬ 
buted is revealing. The revenue officials, 
assembled either at the local paiwari’% of¬ 
fice, or at the government rest house in the 
area and made the necessary changes in the 
village rkords, and in the records-of-rights. 
None of them felt it was necessary to go to 
the spot, ascertdn whether it was fit for 
cultivation or not, or for that matter, even 
ascertain whether it was free at all. Conse¬ 
quently. most of the beneficiaries, do not 
Imow where the land they possess is situated. 

Some of these ‘beneficiaries* have been 
granted plots which had been previously en- 
^oached upon by others. These previous en- 
CToachers are obviously not pleased with the 
newcomers and do not want to part with 
their claim on the land. Hence, the bene¬ 
ficiaries cannot use this land to thdr advan- 
. tage though it may well be registered in their 
Dames now. 

Government lands and the surplus lands 
generated under the land ceiling act were 


distributed without first ascertaining whether 
or not these were cultivable. The only aim 
seemed to be to meet some deadline and 
achieve some fixed target of distribution to 
please superior, in the hicrarehy. Thus, total¬ 
ly non-cultivable wastelands have been 
distributed, leaving the beneficiary none the 
better for this new acquisition. 

Many of the plots thus distributed have 
been occupied illegally by the rich and 
powerful upper caste elite or by the original 
owners themselves. Who is to prevent them 
and their musclemen from such illegal oc¬ 
cupation? Repeated complaints to the con¬ 
cerned revenue and police officials also do 
not bring any result. 

In a few ca.ses, the beneficiaries were allot¬ 
ted land after showing them the actual area. 
However, being members of the weaker and 
vulnerable .sections of society, these tribals 
and dalits found themselves owners only 
nominally whereas of the upper and domi¬ 
nant caste.s in the village drew all the 
benefits. Requests to the police and revenue 
officials to intervene fell on deaf ears. 

Lands distributed on paper were not 
surveyed properly, no boundaries were mark¬ 
ed nor areas demarcated, and maps of these 
lands and Kami Jasti Patmks not prepared. 
Hence, the plotholders could legally dis¬ 
possess the rich and powerful eneroachers 
on their plots. 

In a number of villages where plots had 
been distributed to the tribals and dalits, the 
consolidation officers, taking recourse to the 
land consolidation plan, registered all these 
plots together as government land again on 
the pretext of absence of Kami Jasti Patrak. 
This amounted to taking away the plots from 
the cultivators and restoring them to their 
landless status. 

Pressures from the centre and the .state 
spurred the revenue officials to prompt ac¬ 
tion and thousands of landless, dalits and 
tribals were given land (though on paper). 
However, in this rush to fulfil targets, the 
need to create a support structure in terms 
of agricultural equipment, subsidies and 
facilities to improve the land and the yield, 
was overlooked. Only a few plotholders 
therefore could utilise their lands. 


TWO Dec ades of NON-lMPLEMENTAtiON 

With a view to provi^ some means of 
livelihood to the tribals, dalits and to 
members of the nomadic and vimukia jails, 
in thier own villages, and in order to meet 
the national target in the ‘Grow Mote Food- 
Campaign’, lakhs of hectares of government 
land were given to people on yearly pattas. 
In Raigad district, keeping the geology and 
the prevalent cultural background in mind, 
these patfos were granted in the name of the 
chief of a particular tribal clan or group. 
This same category of land is today com¬ 
monly referred to as dali {dot. According to 
the policy of the Maharashtra government 
the jurist^on of the one-yearly plots under 
revenue authority and of the daii plots in 
Raigad was transferred to the forest depart¬ 


ment. The Mahara^ta’goveniihent'tftm^ 
two different resolutions (of March 
and July 26,1971), decreed that both tUp 
types of lands which were being cultivalp 
for generations within a family and grouj^ 
should be handed over to the concelrnis^ 
plotholders on a permanent basis. Thp 
resolution also clearly said that the laitdt 
should be remos-ed from the authority of thg 
forest department and included with othei 
revenue lands. However, the experience hat 
been that in implementing policy decisioiu 
Loncerning the welfare of the marginalisec 
and downtiudden. the itidifferent, apathetk 
bureaucracy always creates numerou: 
obstacles. Welfare programmes do not pro 
vide much .scope fpi ‘under the table' in 
come, besides the bureaucracy largely con 
sists of upper caste officials whose attitude, 
towards these .schemes is, to say the least, 
not positive but even hostile. The resolution 
was therefore, not implemented till 1980. The. 
foicst conservation act of 1980 provided 
another hindrance in favour of the govern¬ 
ment. All forest land comes under the cen-. 
tie's jurisdiction and hence the forest depart¬ 
ment and con.sequcntly the Maharashtra- 
government maintained pig-headedly that 
these plot.s ctmld not be transferred without 
prior permission form the centre. There was 
also no cause to maintain that this act would' 
be implemented with retrospcctiv'e effect." 

The Bombay High Court, in response to 
writ petition ruled that the forest conservn- 
tion act of 1980 could not stand in way of 
granting permanency to single-year holdings 
as such lands had been transferred to the- 
puivicw of the revenue department in 1969.' 
It was only after this that the 1969 Resolu¬ 
tion was implemented in Sholapur district. 
About 22.f)Oi) acres were finally transferred,' 
to about lO.tXK) harijan families. Now since 
this decision is ‘case-law* tlic precedent it has 
set, should have been replicated promptly,^ 
elsewhere in Maharshtra. This did nrt' 
happen. When the one-yearly plotholders of 
Thane district protested, asking for im- 
mediate implementation of the 1969 Resolu¬ 
tion and the high court decision, the state 
government declared that within three 
months these plots would be given to the 
cultivator on a permanent basis but tbe 
forest department remained adamant and. 
the goverrunent i.s now reluctant to imple¬ 
ment its latest assurance. 

All this only goes to indicate that for more 
than 20 years, the government has not taken, 
the ncessary action to implement one of its. 
own resolutions. I^opie have got plots—on- 
paper. This apathy in implementing a 
people-oriented programme, certainly does^ 
not speak well for a government which' 
boasts of having the down-trodden peoples^ 
interest at heart. 


Ill 

Mass Movement or Social 
Foresi ry through Encroachers ? 

The problems faced by the plothohjhnyi 
regarding their plots, should primarily ba 
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strfved by the Maharashtra govonmeitt. The 
protests, agitations and struggles therefore, 
are basically directed against the govern¬ 
ment In many villages however, the culti¬ 
vators also came up against the arrogance 
of the rich, dominant upper caste farmers 
who insist that the plotholders are labourers 
first and should toil on their farms instead 
of trying to become cultivators in their own 
right Thus, the power of the state and ot 
the dominant castes is aligned on one side 
against the unorganised tribals, dalits, 
nomadic tribes and \tmukta /atis, on the 
other this is obviously a controntation of 
unequal resourc cs 1 he problem of bringing 
together and organising all these plotholders 
spread out in tht hills and sallevs of 
Mahaiashtia laces the voluntary agencies 
and political parties working on this issue 
They must take it up as a challenge 

i NVIReiNMINI UUOIV 

I lie importance of protecting ecology and 
environment is not disputed by anyone It 
IS universally accepted that planned af 
forcstation programmes arc a must if the en¬ 
vironment IS to be piotectcd The forest 
department is involved in a misleading and 
vicious campaign against the cncioacheis, 
labelling them enemies ot the forest and ask 
ing for their immcdia'e icinoval tiom the 
forests maintaining that it is these very tribal 
and dalit encroachers who aic deforesting 
our hillsides Oiten, this kind of a campaign 
IS not very explicit or obvious However, the 
various actions that the forest department 
take from time to time, easily lend them 
selves to this inference Thev aie enthusia¬ 
stically supported in these anti plotholder 
actions, by the revenue department and the 
police The nexus of these three departments 
makes litc difficult for the poor encroachers 

The torest department, time and again, 
raises the bogey of ‘environment protection’ 
to get rid of encroachments Reality, 
however, presents a different picture alto 


gether A government reprat says Uutt of atty 
ten trees felled, only one goes towards 
meeting the basic needs of the tnbals while 
the other nine lined the pockets of the forest 
contractor For instance, an authonsed 
report from the Sangameshwar tehsii office 
says that in 1985,19,000 sacks of coal and 
1,200 trucks of fuelwood were legally sent 
out ot the tehsil Lvery year, an estimated 
ten lakh tonnes ot wood is burnt to produce 
coal In the lace of such figures, it would 
be naive to assume that this destruction of 
forests IS caused bv the tribais 

Blame for forest devastation in the last 
century he squarely at the doors of the 
jungle contractors and the lores! depatt 
ment 1 orests have always been a source of 
income for the government, (»ovided ample 
scope for corruption to the forest officials 
and a lucrative business proposition tor the 
contractors Even today, the attitude towards 
forests has not changed Forest offiuals tui 
mng a Nelson’s eye towards jungle contrac 
tors and their dealings, and this is the root 
cause of the destrucuon of forests The con 
stant injustice meted out towards the tribals 
and the indiscriminate use of terror tactics, 
have made the forest officials a permanent 
enemy of the adivasis 

Diverse causes have contributed to the 
decrease oi forest cover Consistent and 
rapid giowth in population is one of them 
Campaigns undertaken bv the government 
like the ‘Grow More food C ampaign, irnga 
tion and hydro electiic plants, also result in 
depleting vast tracts of forests Mining com 
pames have been leased lakhs of hectares 
of forest land for mining of coal, iron, 
aluminium, etc 

Major development plans and major in 
dustridl projects are situated on what was 
once lush, green jungle Add to this the pro 
blem of the project-affected or displaced 
people Most of them are resettled, if at all, 
on thousands of acres of revenue and forest 
lands which have been deforested for the sole 


purpose of n^ublHuiing theiti. jfaaidl 
wonder then that in the period between 1951 
to November 1983, we have lost 43A3 lakh 
hectares, and in Maharashtra 2 22 lakh hec¬ 
tares, of forest cover 

In rural areas, it is really the dalits, the 
tribals and the marginal farmers who will 
truly benefit from afforestation They need 
wood for a variety of basic daily needs— 
fuel, agricultural equipment, housing, etc 
They do not have access to, nor will they be 
able to afford, kerosene and cooking gas 
The more expensive housing material like 
aluminium, cement is out of their reach 
Minor forest produces are not only a source 
of income, but also to a large extent deter¬ 
mine their health status The tribals are ir¬ 
revocably and closely attached to the jungle, 
in a symbiotic relationship Without their ac 
tive CO operation, no afforestation pro¬ 
gramme will ever succeed 

AH ORISrAIK»N AND PLOPl LS 
MOVIMLNI 

Mans voluntarv organisations and even 
political parties working with dalits and 
tribals have now started making the above 
demands Most of the plots are situated bke 
buffers between the protected forests on one 
hand and the cultivable private land in the 
village, on the other It the plotholders plant 
and raise trees which meet the daily needs 
of the people, then villagers will not find it 
necessary to go to the protected lorests to 
meet then basic needs These forests will 
thus automatically be preserved If these 
plots are surveyed properly, demarcated with 
the necessaiy signs and posts, boundaries 
marked out, registered authentically in the 
village land records and allotted to deserv 
ing encroachers, then, thousands of landless 
will get a new lease of life Granting these 
plots on condition that a part of each plot 
be used to grow trees, will bring immediate 
results as the plotholders also will be aware 
of thebenehtsof accepting such a conchtion 
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iin^tiional Ifeclmologies in Indian 
Agriculture 

Shereen Ratnagar 


While the dominant view is that the traditional character of 
Indian agriculture has obstructed development, the 
interdisciplinary workshop on traditional technologies in 
agricuture conveyed another message. Though the glorification of 
old pmcticcs is uncalled for, identifying traditional technologies 
as being instrumental for rural povery is invalid. 


AT the workshop on ‘rt.-tditional 
Tcchiiotogic!) in Indian Agncultme’, 
March 6-9,1989, hosted by the National In¬ 
stitute of Science, Fcchnoiogy and Develop¬ 
ment Studies, New Delhi, papers were pre¬ 
sented by sociologists, anthropologists, 
economists, historians, geographers, geo- 
morpliologists and systems analysts, farti- 
cipants reported on aspects of their current 
research, and tlieie was no pretence of com¬ 
plete coverage in time and space. As one of 
the participants who benefited from thr 
workshop, 1 give a biief review of the issues 
discussed, again without claiming to do 
justice to the entire content and significance 
of eavh paper 

Fhc National Commission on Agriculture, 
1976, reporting on the l-iw eflicicncy of 
Indian agriculture and i>s inability *0 keep 
pace with population ciowth, says: "over 
vast areas of the country agncultuie has con¬ 
tinued to be traditional in character, resulting 
in low yields, limited income, and lack of 
capacity to invest!*' .\i the workshop, 
however, the 'traditional* was not viewed 
simplv as a stumbling block to progress: 
there was enquiry into the ecological and 
economic viaWlitv of several long established 
systems of land use and agricultural 
technology; the 'traditional* was tieated as 
worth studying in its own right. 

A fairly prevalent view is that 'ttibal* 
poverty is caused by “the fact that most of 
the tribal economies are non-monetised and 
hence the cropping pattern has been non¬ 
commercial. .. Unless the tribals become 
more economic-minded and more rational, 
any attempt to modernise. . will be 
ftifile!’* This implies that it is not centuries 
of marginalisation and exploitation, but the 
very structure of tribal economy and society, 
which are at the root of development- 
wallalu’ headaches. 

But let us consider the paper, ‘lladitional 
Imgation System of a Tkibal Area: A Case 
Study of the Ex-Sute of Sonepur*, submit¬ 
ted by P K Chhotroy at the workshop. This 
part of ‘Dandalcaranya*. usually dismissed 
as a socially and politically fragmented zone 
with low popuiirion density, was from the 
sixteenth century to the period of the 
Muatha invasions in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, a well populated and prosperous area. 
Maharial remains of tanks and substantial 


buildings, urai traditions about high popula¬ 
tion in the past, and colonial testimonies to 
prosperity under the Gond and Kand chief- 
ships and aaimndarts (tiibutarics to Sanibal- 
pur state) leave no impression of backward¬ 
ness In the siMccnth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies there were prolific irrigation woiks, 
comprising kaiat or tsfhks, bandha^ oi per¬ 
colation tanks constructed below these, 
small-scale stream diversion embankments, 
and wells. In the early twentieth century 
more than 1.000 tanks were counted in this 
small region astride the lower Tel river. 
Chhotroy indicates the extent to which the 
pciccntagc oi irrigated area actually declined 
up to 1968 I ai iiom assuming that tribal 
organisation makes for stagnation, the paper 
indicates that impoverishment was brought 
about because of Maratha onslaughts, pro¬ 
longed unreM in the nineteenth century 
against British rule, british revenue policies, 
monetisation, immigration and the collapse 
of tribal leadership roles. 

V Xaxa in ‘Social Management of Hill 
Agriculture* argued that shifting cultivation 
in the northea.si flourished among a vai icty 
of non-stratitied social organisations, 
acephalous or under chiefs with various 
forms of land tenures and dependency. 
Social problems were aggravate in the 
region with the advent of private property 
in place of dan, village or lineage tenure, 
and the concomitant emergence ol wage 
labour and shaa cropping. 

My paper ‘Ancient River Basin Agricul¬ 
ture (The Bton/e Age)*, raised the point, 
which is by no means new, that non-market 
ptoduction in agriculture is not only more 
equitable than ptoduction for the market 
which irsariably widens the gap between the 
rich and the poor, hut ecologically sounder, 
aiming not at maximisation of profit but at 
redudiig risks and at diversification. In none 
of the bronze age civilisations of the Nile; 
Euphrates and Indus basins was the early 
state the provider of irrigation works, and 
a study of Mesopotamian tribal organisation 
is quoted, which argues that productivity 
was higher when land was under tribri 
tenure and management, and the interests 
of states in revenues were in riicyancc. 

R K Pstil’s paper on the ‘Phad System of 
Irrigation in Maharashtra’ again shows that 
whfie small-scale irrigation system on the 


Ikpi tributaries in Khandesh mior h«ve 
built by medieval rulers or local teadets*.'' 
management oi the water by the benefi¬ 
ciaries themselves was an essential compo¬ 
nent of irrigation. So also was the local 
nyaintenance oi irrigation channels. Officials 
appointed by lepresentatives of the bener 
ficianev were paid in kind by the latter and 
defaults in use of water or in participation 
in management or maintenance work, or 
conflicts arising out of these, were dealt with 
locally. 

The value of direct management of irriga¬ 
tion water by its users came through in three 
othei papers as well. S T Somashekhara 
Reddy, on ‘Water Management in Areas Irri¬ 
gated by Tknks’ showed that the efficacy of 
traditional tank irrigation In Karnataka 
depended on ^cw it was managed, and this 
in turn on local participation and decision¬ 
making (e g, concerning irrigation timing 
and distribution ol water). When in the 
colonial and post-independence periods dif- 
tereni aspects of management were given 
over to goveinment experts nr local b^ies, 
tanks were neglected and large numbm of 
them now lie defunct. Uma Shankari, in 
‘Differences between Tknk Irrigation in 
Chinglcput and ('hittoor dDstricts*. infers 
that wherever well irrigation has increased 
and farmers are making unilateral decisions 
on irrigation, each one for himself, thg, 
aquifer is being seriously depleted and old 
tanks arc falling in disuse. Where the institu¬ 
tion of informal village bodies and their 
heads are still suivising, it is bccabse peo¬ 
ple are aware that the survival of all depends 
on the regulated and co-ordinated use of 
tank water. The lack of mass-based politics 
in the past, and I he absence of easy access 
to higher level bodies for conflict resolution, 
maue for successful local responsibility and 
initiative. 

Some years ago Nirmal Sengupta had 
made the point that in the pre-modem 
period land might have been private pioperty 
but its use was communal.' In South Khar, 
e g, ahar (tank) water was a lesouive jointly 
owned and managed. Here, as in Patil's case; 
holdings were carefully distributed through 
the irrigated areas so that in bad years no 
one was totally deprived of water on all his 
fields, and each individual irrigation unit 
cultivated, by consensus, a single crop. 
Sengupta's orri presentation at the workshop 
emphasised that contrary to general impres¬ 
sion, famines in south Bihar appear to have 
been rather rare. Even in the great famine 
of 1896-97 a district like Gaya did not le- 
quire relief thanks to the ahar-pyne (small 
channel and tank) system so long as it was 
under the entire villa^s managemem. It was 
only with the passing of ermtroi over this 
system into the zamindars* hands in the early 
decades of this century that Gaya began to 
suffer major femines. In Bihai; in Sengupuri 
estimate, the total capacity of the ahar type 
irrigation, with its 25.000 kms of canals, ex¬ 
ceeded that of the Hirakud dam. This irriga¬ 
tion system does not get mention in the im¬ 
perial historical records; clearly then it had 
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. bem constructed by villager! for retention 
df'water for local use Until about the 1940s 
million hectares of land had been irri¬ 
gated by this method of which 0.4 million 
has been lost since independence Social par¬ 
ticipation in irrigation managment also 
evolved methods of coping with the drought. 
Usually, three good seasons were followed 
by a deficient one; therefore in the fourth 
year the village as a whole sowed millets. A 
very dry season would have all of them shift 
cultivation to tank beds. When tanks and 
wells were full, these reservoirs gave water 
three weeks ahead of sowing so that no crops 
should fail. 

. Concerning the north-eastern hill region 
the National Commission on Agriculture, 
1976 (pp 217, 606-07) recommends that the 
soil erosion having been so massive, much 
area be put to forestry, pasture development 
and horticulture, and, as compensation ar- 
'rangement be made ‘to provide foodgrains 
through controlled channels from other 
-parts of the country as a national respon¬ 
sibility*. Shifting cultivation must be 
discouraged and we must ‘restore the ecolo¬ 
gical balance by encouraging permanent 
cultivation and tree growth*. Ihnka Subba, 
however, had a completely different perspec¬ 
tive in his paper ‘Ecology and Traditional 
HiH Agriculture*. In the Darjeeling area pte- 
Cdonial shifting agriculture produced a wide 
range of cereals, fruits and herbs. It was 
ecologically viable, given the long fallow 
periods, the careful choice of slopes facing 
particular directions for cultivation, the suc¬ 
cess of intercropping, and the ability to use 
high altitude slopes for producing food. 
Subba argues that traditional shifting 
agriculture was in the past not totally free 
of soil erosion, but that erosion was contain¬ 
ed because in burnt forest patches the top¬ 
soil was not pulverised by ploughs. Lower 
slopes, under forest, captured eroded soils 
and the rivers were not as heavily silted as 
they are today. Shifting cultivation was prac¬ 
tised only at levels above 3000 feet, so that 
whatever erosion occurred was arrested and 
retained below that level. Seeds were planted 
with dibblers and there was no ploughing. 
There was no sexual division of labour either 
except for guarding the crops. 

Shifting cultivation gave vay after the 
ISSOs as the land-man ratio changed drasti¬ 
cally under the pressure of immigration of 
die Nepalese encouraged by the British. This 
pressure on the one hand brought newer 
crops and techniques of cultivation to the 
hill area and on the other altered the very 
structure of production and social organisa¬ 
tion. A second faetdr to exert a similar kind 
of pressure was the colonial tax structure 
which was based on individual proprietor¬ 
ship—quite the opposite of shifting cultiva- 
don. Subba argued that terrace or settled 
" agriculture on hill slopes was ecologically far 
"« 10 K detrimental than shifting cultivation 
iM it is causing much more extensive ero- 
don because of ploughing and a more 
tlwrough tree clearance. The soil has little 
:l0ng-tenn fertiKty now in spite of the use of 
ftrdliscrt; tiatfitioaal crops like buckwheat 
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an grown no more, and SO'pef ant of local 
food requirement is met by imports from the 
plains. 

M H Qureshi, in an oral presentation, gave 
a geographer's perspective of dry agriculture. 
Making a distinction betwan aridity, which 
is natural, and desertiftcatimi, which is a 
human phenomenon, Qurrahi saw rainfall 
variability (seasonality, duration of spells, 
onset and withdrawal of rainfall) combined 
with soil characteristics as the k^ factor in 
dry agriculture. It is in thcccmtext of uncer¬ 
tainty of rainfall that tractorisation helped 
complete agricultural operations swiftly. 

StKiai conflicts over the use of rain water 
as a major resource for agricultural produc¬ 
tion was the theme of M S S Randian's 
paper, for this use was linked with the ques¬ 
tion of land tenure In a situation (in south 
India, down to early part of (his century) 
where 80 per cent of the land was owned by 
the state and ten per cent by the temple stan¬ 
ding over a small elite with ownership of 
30-50 acres per family, and an extremely in¬ 
efficient irrigation system, rainwater became 
the chief source of moisture for the crops. 
The institutional rather than social control 
over this resource generated conflicts. 

Only two papers in the workshop focused 
on the history of agricultural technology per 
se. Harbans Mukhia on ‘Agricultural 
Technology in Medieval North India’ gave 
a broad survey of the evidence for soil fer¬ 
tility, manuring, the variety and efficiency 
.of ploughs, water-wheels and so on to show 
that we cannot justifiably infer agricultural 
stagnation or decline in the medieval period. 
It is interesting to read tius paper in conjunc¬ 
tion with that of S Sangwan, ‘IHal of 
Strength; the Native Wooden Plogh vis-a- 
vis the English Iron Plough in Colonial 
India*. The point comes through again that 
perceptions of British administrators, 
modem historians and development experts, 
not to speak of archaeologists, can be gross¬ 
ly misplaced unless the relevana of a parti¬ 
cular technology is understood in its local 
setting and its historical context. Both the 
papers show that there was a bewildering 
variety of traditional ploughs—varying in 
size; weight, angle of the sole (which was ad¬ 
justable) and in the partial use or absence 
of iron. The British despised the 'native* 
types because the operative part, the pointed 
end, did not go dap and did not overturn 
large clods. Their conaption of an efficient 


plough was pm whose st^ nioi^ Ait th the 
furnrw and whidh in a siflite opemiion turned 
clods over from depth. Only a few British 
‘experts* realised that a 'scratch’ plough con¬ 
served soil moisture better, that it was the 
only tool for cultivating paddy under several 
inches of water or that clods overturned 
under the harsh Indian sun would get baked 
as hard as bricks. 

Dilbagb Singh's paper on ‘Agricultural 
Production in Eastern Rajasthan during the 
Eightanth Century* brought into focus the 
enormous range of crops grown—S3 in 
number—which was not excaded until the 
past couple of daades. The fact that the cost 
of production ranged in the ratio of 1:20 and 
the fact that as many as 1,100 wells were sunk 
betwan 1,718 and I.72S in a small sub- 
region of eastern Rajasthan suggest on the 
one hand the wide degree of social and 
economic stratification and on the other the 
ttemendous dynamism of the medieval 
Indian peasant—unlike the picture of a 
crushed, inert peasant usually given to us by 
some historians. 

Regarding irrigation itself, only one paper, 
‘Flood and Flood Control Policia: The 
Mahanadi Delta' by Sadhana Satpathy dealt 
with a modern large-scale scheme, viz, the 
Hirakud project. The paper , asks if this 
scheme is responsible for the increased fre¬ 
quency of m^um and low floods. It is sug¬ 
gested that the limited flood control capacity 
of the scheme is due to various factors such 
as contradictions in its aims (flood control 
vs generation of power, one requiring low 
water levels and the other high levels), 
deforestation, the unplanned and poor 
.quality of the embankments, the rise in 
velocity as a result of rivers being contained 
betwan concrete embankments, increase in 
the extent of flood prone area, and miscal¬ 
culations about inflow and discharge 

I A Khan presented and illustrated with 
slides his paper on The Variety and 
Geographic^ Distribution of Pre-Modem 
Waterworks in South Asia*. Drawing on the 
surveys of Cunningham and later archaeo¬ 
logists historians, Khan described a total 
of 128 sites with irrigation works. Obviously 
this is not a complete picture but if at all 
it is a representative sample it is of interat 
that of these 128 irrigation works 76 per cent 
are tanks and 20 per ant are resqrvtrirs. 

Neither the tahnical excellena nor the 
ecological signifleana of traditional umk 
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inigatida^ appnciiudby the iSKtish or 
the post-independence expert Ihnk systems 
collected slope run-offs ^ three sided em¬ 
bankments; they represented a system of 
irrigation which not only made minimal 
demands on the aquifer, but actually made 
for percolation and annual recharge of the 
acquifer; upper units of a system captured 
silt which was cleaned out periodically and 
reused to enrich fields; tank systems also 
supported pastures and gardens. Essentially 
small and dispersed systems, they never¬ 
theless on aggregate served very large areas 
in Karnataka, Ihmil Nadu and Bihar, as 
Reddy's and Sengupta's papers show. 

In an oral presentation on the importance 
of (be ecological approach in modern Indian 
history, R Guha referred to the dimensions 
of the conflict which began when the British 
viewed forests as a commercial resource, 
declared forests reserved or protected, and 
made an unjustified conceptual distinction' 
between agricultural production and forest 
utilisation. We have referred above (o' 
T Subba's paper on the dynamics of forest 
agriculture in the north-east. Falguni 
Chakrabarty's paper. Traditional Agricul¬ 
ture: A Case Study of the Santals’, belying 
once again the assumption of the ‘backward¬ 
ness* of tribal agriculture, shows how, in the 
Ajodhya hills at the eastern edge of the 
Chhotanagpur plateau, agriculture and 
forestry were integral to Santal ecology and 
economy. Living in small hamlets, Santal 
households made most of their tools them¬ 
selves, relied on the forest for a number of 
foods and tool and household materials, but 
also cleared patches in forests to grow millet, 
rice and a number of other crops. Small ter¬ 
races could be built to make the fields and 
the run-off of some small rivulets was 
harnessed for the fields. The point that 
emerges is that in spite of continuous Santal 
immigration into this area over the last cen¬ 
tury, and in s{nte of the intimate use of forest 
produce not only for household needs but 
alsg 4dr exchange with plains people at week¬ 
ly 'markets, the Ajodhya hills today reuin a 
mixed deciduous forest cover dense enough 
to support elephants. Clearly, population 
densities and the scale of forest exploitation 
(the absence of commercial forestry) would 
be the critical variables here. 

Indira M Saidanha’s description of Ttadi- 
tional Agricultural Practices in Thanq 
Distrkt: The Political Ecology of Rab and 
Dff/Af demonstrates another kind of in¬ 
timate connection between rield and forest. 
In the Konkan and Vtbstem Ghats, with their 
heavy lainhll, shifting cultivation with one 
j«ar of cultivation followed by sewn years 
of fiUtow, was connected with tte/oh system. 
Here fidds were prepared with alternate 
byets of manuiei loppings and leaves, grass 
and soil, i^led three feet Ugh, and then burnt 
in Match or April. With the first June rains 
light ploughing and sowing vMre done; after 
whidi rice seedlings were transplanted- In: 
the 1880s, the Britisb put an end to suiting 
cutdvttioii, snd, with the Forest Act the nrh 
^laicm was also heavily curttiled. (It appears 


that the rab was not a common method of 
fertilisation all over the country, more pre¬ 
valent were the use of dried manure, sheep- 
folding, silt from tanks, green manure and 
so on.) It was objected that the mb was 
highly wasteful of vegetation and the act of 
burning destroyed organic nutrients. But in 
high rainfall areas a thick layer of ash makes 
for .soil porosity and therefore adequate 
drainage, and burning destroys weeds and 
grubs while rendering the absorption of 
minerals like potash and phosphoric acid 
faster. With population increase in the late 
nineteenth century, and the realisatidh of the 
commercial value of teak, plus colonial 
motivations to increase revenues through in¬ 
creasing the area under cultivation, a viable 
system was lost. Modem HY\^ and chemical 
fertilisers have, with the neglect of irrigation, 
only increased the cost of agricultural 
production. 

The message that comes through in many 
of the papers is that while we cannot afford 
to glorify old practices just because they are 
old, we cannot single out traditional techni¬ 
ques as being mainly instrumental for rural 
poverty. We must consider the pa.st in terms 
of greed for nwnues or desire for administ- 
rarive convenience on the part of states: bans 
on shifting cultivation, encouragement of 
migrations as a source of cheap labour, the 
handing over of small irrigation manage¬ 
ment to official agencies, and the state or 
private enterprise actively trading in timber. 
One cannot blame all ills oit the colonial 
government; some state revenue policies may 
have been less harmful than others and we 
must explore this question. In my own com¬ 
parative paper I tried to show that one of 
the agriculturaily richest ancient ctvilistuions 
(Mesopotamia) suffered irrevocable ecolo¬ 
gical damage on state managed lands when 
the state sector of cereal production expand¬ 
ed to its logical limits. 

While it is true that in areas like Darjeel¬ 
ing and Thana population increase or immi¬ 
gration did render traditional systems of 
land use unviable, there is a lot more to our 
present day problems than the diched for¬ 
mula of overpopuiatipn. In the Second 
Citizens’ Report on the Enrironment* an 
important point is made: 

If one accepts the FAO's 1983 estimate of car¬ 
rying capacity, ‘in principle India should have 
no difflculiy in meeting the food needs of 
its population for at least a oentury*. If Indian 
peopii; were to go hungry, it can te said with 
authority that it would not have anything to 
do with their number but with the callous 
mismanagement of the country’s natural 
resources... Ultimately it is the luture of 
IndSan society that will determine the car¬ 
rying capacity of India’s lands. 

Wuious regions in south Alia have seen 
demographic flux in different periods. What 
kind of adjustments in land um can we 
dcMct in hisuxtkal recpids when populations 
rose? Sunilarl); drought and floods.aie not 
peculiar to the twentieth century. We must 
explore these happenings in the past in 
greater detaiL S N feMiwu in his presenta¬ 


tion, ‘Palaeofloods in .Peidnsiilar 
taui^t us that geomorpholo^sts can 
distinguish between river floods caused 
a few days of freak rain, floods caused tis;. 
the process of short-term climatic oscilla-’. 
tions, and those occurring as an aspect of 
major climatic change. We can explore ' 
ther such events in the historical period and 
search fol sources on how earlier societies' 
coped with disaster. 

Participants were particularly impressed- 
by the success of the workshop on the in¬ 
terdisciplinary front, and this not because 
they started with the same assumptions or 
approach; on the contrary the systems peo- 
. pie and field researchers hauled up the 
historians on their ignorance of local level 
ecological details; discussions on tank irriga¬ 
tion brought out the errors historians could 
make on the social and political implicadons 
of these if they did not understand how ex¬ 
actly they operated on the ground; and it was 
a good exercise for historians to hear several 
papers on the northeast, west coast and can- ^ 
central regions rather than on the areas of . 
political dominance, namely the north 
Indian plains or the south Indian peninsula. 
Historians on their part pulled up others for 
their assumpdon that past practices were : 
always to be preferred to present-day ones, ' 
and for their reluctance to take into account . 
the potential for conflict and exploitadon iii 
the past. Saidanha struck perhaps the most 
balanced view when she cautioned that we 
simply cannot in today’s conditions glibly 
advocate a return to the mb system. What .. 
held the workshop together was an intelli¬ 
gent focusing of themes and a genuine con¬ 
cern for the situation today. 

lb end, it may be pointed out that one of 
the rhief purposes of the workshop was to 
identify the directions of future research 
informed by an interdisciplinarity which go 
beyond the much repeated diche. Off the 
issues which emerged at the conclusion of 
the workshop and summed up by Harbans 
Mukhia, 1 shall make particular mention of 
two; the importance of seasonality in a mon¬ 
soon country like ours and (he multiple 
strategies of coping with seasonality; and, 
second, the myriad traditional ways of stor¬ 
ing cereals and preserving foods in different 
regions, a topic on which professor 
M L K Murty of Srisailam University has 
made such a promising start. 

Notes 

1 National Commission on Agriculture, 1976, 
Abridged Repot t. New Delhi: Government 
of India, Ministry of Agriculture and Irriga¬ 
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I Blocking the Black Debt Hole 
ia the 1990s 

\ndre founder frank 


Recession is threatening to accelerate the neo-mercantilist 
regionaiisation of the world economy into American dollar, 
Japanese yen and German-led European ECU/D mark zones and 
trading blocs. 


THE sialistaction and optimism of the 
financial elite assembled m Washington 
for the annual World Bank and Fund 
meetings tun her obscure the wot Id-wide 
black debt hole. Much of thi.s hole was 
dug by them or their predecessors. The 
next recession may still suck the whole 
world into the depths of this financial 
hole. Recent leading economic and finan¬ 
cial indicators of growth rates, business 
orders, trade deficits and surpluses, 
exchange rate volatility, and junk bund 
defaults, etc, suggest that this recession 
may finally have begun already in the 
United .States, Britain and Japan. Now 
recession threatens to accelerate regionaii¬ 
sation and possible bloc lonnatioii in the 
Americas, Europe and Asia 

The present world economic ciisis 
began with the decline in the rate of pro¬ 
fits since the mid-1960s and the recessions 
Of l%7. 1969-70, and 1973-75. In the 
1970s, the woild economy was kept 
afloat through debt finance lent to the 
third world and the socialist countries. 
However, this ‘solution’ itself became a 
problem when it led to their debt cri.sis 
beginning in 1981-82. The world economic 
. crisis continued to deepen in the 1980s, 
and much more of its burden was now 
borne by the debtor countries. Therefore, 
to keep the world economy afloat in the 
}980s, debt finance switched to the United 
States and then also to Japan instead. The 
long cyclical recovery since 1983 has been 
debt financed on borrowed money and 
burrowed time. Domestic federal, state, 
municipal, corporate, consumer, and 
foreign debt in the United States all 
increased far faster than before and than 
QNP in what Business Iffek in 1985 
called the ‘Casino Society’. Still the 
world’s largest creditor in 1982, by 1985 
the US became the world’s largest debtor. 
By 1987, its foreign debt exceeded that of 
til Latin America combined. Soon the US 
foreign debt is likely to match that of all 
the third world put together. Domestic 
budget deficits and debts have increased 
in many other countries as well. 

The general consequences of debt nor- 
,aiaUy are deflation and depression, when 
'the speculative bubble bursts. Then, the 


financial economy reverberates back onto 
the real economy to drive real investment, 
production, employment, and consump¬ 
tion even further down. Moreover, each 
such general world economic downturn 
also exacerbates the “dreadful misfor¬ 
tunes’’ (quotation from Adam Smith) in 
at least part of the third world periphery 
and now the socialist world semi¬ 
periphery as well. These are then forced 
to save on consumption at home and to 
export their own capital to promote 
recovery in the world economic centre. 

The .specific consequences of this debt 
crisis so far have been depression and 
misery in Latin America, Africa, and part 
of Asia, which is already worse than that 
of the 1930s. Latin America’s growth and 
development has lost more than a decade, 
setting it hack to the mid'I970s. Africa has 
been set back over two decades to or 
below the income levels at the time of 
Independence in the 1960$. Eastern 
Europe, now the Soviet Union, and soon 
China are also in economic and political 
crisis. In any recession In the early 1990s, 
none of these parts of the world economy 
are likely to be able to offer the safety net 
they provided during the 1970s or the 
United States created during the 1980s. 

Any attempt to make Americans ser¬ 
vice, let alone repay, their foreign debts 
through Latin American style belt tighten¬ 
ing in, and export surpluses from, the 
United States is unlikely to overcome the 
political and economic obstacles. It will 
be politically much moic difficult or im¬ 
possible to impose such forced saving on 
North Americans than it was on l.atin 
Americans. Moreover, even servicing only 
the interest on the foreign debt would 
require running an export surplus of some 
S 50 billion annually, instead of the 
$ 100-150 billion export deficit and capital 
import of recent years. Thus, interest ser¬ 
vice alone would require a US trade turn¬ 
around of $ 150-200 billion a year. Paying 
back any of the debt’s principal would 
require an even larger arid unimaginable 
turnaround. It will also be economically 
much more difficult or impossible for the 
rest of the world to sustain any such 
American export surplus or even the loss 
of the American import market to the 


European, Japanese and cast Asian Nic$' 
own exports. Therefore^ much of the 
American debt is likely to go unp aid 
reality or even to be unserviced de facto. 
The only posstbib'iies to deal with the 
American debt are a continual roll over, 
throwing good money after bad, and/or 
bankruptdes and partial outright defaults, 
or an inflationary devaluation of the 
dollar and thereby of dollar-denominated 
assets. However, all of these 'solutions’ 
reduce the real value of the debt. There¬ 
fore, the US debt can never.be fully repaid 
ind will be at least partly if not substan¬ 
tially defaulted. The result will be still 
another problem of corresponding losses 
and deflationary effects for the creditor 
countries. 

The next rece.ssiun will be the fifth ira 
the present world economic crisis. Each 
of these previous recessions was more 
serious than its predecessor, and each of 
ihe intervening cyclical recoveries was 
weaker (as demonstrated by the US Con¬ 
gress Joint Economic Committee graphs). 
I'hc question is less one of a soft or hard 
landing than whether the world economy 
has already bottomed out, or whether the 
next recession will be still deeper once 
ag.'itn This is a serious danger, because 
the next recession threatens to exacerbate 
all these imbalances and to accelerate their 
resolution by sucking the world economy 
into the black hole of debt (to use the 
expression of MIT economist Lester 
Thurow). The accumulation of domestic 
and foreign debt in many parts of th< 
world IS likely to inhibit fuither domestic 
reflatiunaiy finance (call it Gramm- 
Rudman in the United States) to combat 
recession just when it is most needed in 
the next recession. That would be among 
other things to foresuli the bankruptcies 
of junk bond financed corporations and 
banks dependent on interbank iokns. 
Both US and Japanese monetary policies 
would be damned if they do and damned 
if they don’t. Raising interest rates sup¬ 
ports the currency and attracts or main¬ 
tains capital, but depresses the economy. 
Lowering the interest rate appears sti¬ 
mulative but devalues the currency and 
threatens capital flight. Foreigners (and 
nationals) may wish to withdraw their 
capital to safe havens elsewhere; or just 
cease to throw more good money after 
bad. International co-ordination of 
monetary and fiscal, not to mention trade; 
policies would become difficult if not im¬ 
possible Who then will replace the United 
States as the borrower of last resort? 

The continuing world economic crisis 
is exacerbating the accumulated regional 
and sectoral imbalances espedaUy among 
the world’s major trading t^ions of 
America, Europe; Japan, and third 
vorld and sodtiist trading partnera. Thor 
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will And it ever more di^cult to manage 
the growing conflicu between financial 
debt speculaUon and real economic pro¬ 
ductive investment, thiougb the already 
conflicting monetary, fiscal,'exchange 
rate, trade, security and other policies 
Tbeief^re, another (again more severe'^) 
teces&ion thremens also to spark another 
(also more acute?) crisis within the crisis 
More of the same muddling through is 
likely to become impossible Anv possi- 
bihty of reimposition of the old Amencan 
dominance (or an alternative Japanese 
new dominance) in a multilateral world 
economic and financial system or its co¬ 
ordinated management by the 07. or 
03 IS improbable m such a recession (A 
US bomb and Japanese ven based Pacific 
basin political economic consortium is 
possible but rather unlikely, and one in 
eluding L uropc even less likdy) The most 
likely possible alternative resolution will 
therefore be increasingly neo-mercantilist 
regionalisation oi the world economs into 
American dollar, Japanese yen and 

SRI LANKA 

A Political Life 

Amrit Wilson 


ON Thursday September 21, Rajani 
Thiranagama was shot dead while on her 
way home from the University of Jaffna. 
Her murder sent a deep shock of sorrow 
and anger through a city where killings 
and disappeaiances are every day oc¬ 
currences People knew that she had been 
killed tor what she stood for and for the 
work she had been doing in the last few 
years 

Rajani was a socialist with a rare com¬ 
mitment to the people. She wanted their 
voices and opinions to be heard, their li\e« 
and their struggles and their often brutal 
deaths not to be forgotten, buried in the 
debris of a ravaged society Since Octobei 
1987 she had been exposing and systemati¬ 
cally doeuraenung the atrocities commit¬ 
ted by the IPKF; by the Ikinil paramilitary 
groups which the Indian army armed, in¬ 
filtrated and now controb and by th e 
Liberation Ti^rs of Thiml Eelam (LITE). 

In the confkision of northern Sri Lanka, 
its atmosphere of lies and terror, of 
inOttation and hired assassins, one can- 


German-led European EUC/D mark 
zones and/or trading (and political >) 
blocs 

Major open questions arc the compost 
tion> of these regional blocs How much 
of fht Americas (and the Pacific’) will fit 
into an Anitncan bloc’ The European 
C hallenge is to what extent eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union will be (belter) m 
eluded in, or (worse) excluded from such 
a European arrangement’ "Who wants to 
join a new lapanese-led Greater East 
Asian < o Prospenty Sphere’ Where will 
various parts of the third world fit in oi 
be further marginalised and fall between 
these legional stools’ How can and will 
globalised multinational eaterpiise and its 
interregional investment and tiade form 
cartels to respond to the legionalisation 
of Its maikcis’ These -and the related 
interregional iclations—are the political 
economic qutwtions of the 1990s The 
tinancial gums assembled in Washington 
are not even isking, let atone answering, 
them Oi ait thev answeiing by default’ 


not tiacc hi i murder to any one agciics 
It IS possible, however, that her killer was 
acting undci instructions from the IPKf 
or RAW OI on behalf of the 11 fl who, 
since the n cent truce with the IPKF are 
trying to dnninate all those who have 
dared to ciiticise them Rajani was 3^ and 
had two voune daughteis In the last few 
months her home had been raided by 
armed men Her written manuscripts had 
been taken away and she had leccivcd a 
senes of threats In h«i Icttcis she 
described harassment fiom the IPKF 'the 
local army officer in charge is trying to 
trap me" and in a last fetter which arrived 
in London attei her death she liad written 

One day some gun will silence me And it 
will not be held by an outsidci, but by a 
son—born in the womb of this verv 
societ)—from a woman with whom my 
histoiy 1$ shared 

Rajam was dnven by a revolutionary's 
burmng honesty. So at a ume in Sri Lanka 
when most ‘revolutionary’ affiliations are 
based on fear or else in hope of personal 


gam, she remained independent. 
was not an aloof external observer, 
was an activist in the heart of a torturati^ 
community, dose to ordinary people 
so deeply loved that 2(XX) people deAev*^ 
intimidation bv the IPKF and mihtailiJj 
groups to commemoiatc her and proteil 
against her murder I, 

As a student and laicr as a doctor ift' 
laffna, she had lived through the Sti' 
Lankan government's campaign ol tetror 
md repression against ihe Tamil con»- 
munitv Bui latei, particularly in the wake 
of the 1983 holocaust against family 
(when India stepped in to arm and in¬ 
filtrate lamil militant gioups), she had 
witnessed and spoken oul against the 
degeneration of the IT TL into a purely 
militaristic oiganisation with a callous 
disregard for the people In interviews and 
discussions with South Asia Solidarity 
Ciroup in June 1987 she had described the 
nature ut the I fl i and the relationship 
between them and the population as a 
whole the tact ih ,1 the I I fE had in fact 
the s.unc petit bouigcuis base as ihc now 
discredited pailiamentarv party- the 
IULI, and how aiihough it was the only 
libciatiun movemem which offered a plap 
of militant action and put it into practice^ 
this alone is not enough to liberate a 
countiy 

I here weic Ilk) m tvs oiganisations whicli 
Louldcikctivciv mohilivc rite people cii voku 
needs and opinions ihstc were all thi 
csternals of khang’ murals ligei courts, 
iihbuii cutting by Ihe Tiger,' Hut the people 
liail Rki role they were spectators, by. 
slanders unable to kl.tcinunc the course 
ot their struggle 

Rajani was in faf fna in luly 1987 when 
the Indian Aimed I orces were welcomed 
m as 'pcaccntakeis'. and during the 
October >\ar a few months later when she 
lived through the onslaught bv the same 
peacemakers on civilian targets including 
fafina Hospital, refugee camps and 
villages In a IctUi which was also a poem 
she wiotc 

Vkiii want events iiimihers case histoiies’ 
Noi now please hcc tiivc my mind it 
stiangicd 

I know ns sirangt hui that is what I feel 
That IS wha’ Wk live 
Pain agony and li ti alwavs tear 
I ask sou cc lid vnii write iraight when 
people die in Inis' 

When yon find thcni 
dead like Hies 

But It was in these daw oi anguish that 
she started analysing and documenting 
this chaplet of Sn I ankan history, calmly 
aware both of the need and the possible 
consequences cif ‘uch a step Because, 
although 

To b( objective or analytical seems to be i| 
majoi effort like trying to do something 
physical m the midst of a debilitating'' 
illness It IS impoitam for us to amve at 




•tf i 


The reality of death is always hard to accept but more so in the 
case of a courageous woman with her laughter and optimism and 
her hope for the future. Rajani Thiranagama, who was shot dead 
in Jaffna on September 27, will be remembered as a doctor, a 
researcher, as a writer and a political analyst but more than 
anything as a revolutionary activist who ga\e her life for the 
struggle in this bleak phase of Sri Lanka’s history. 
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■ syMfwsis in analysis, seek for an underston 
d^nig. find space to organise, revitalise a com¬ 
munity sinking into a state of resignation. 
Objectivity was not solely an academic 
exercise for us. Objectivity, the pursuit of 
truth and... of critical and honest positions 
was crucial to be community but it was a 
view which could cost many of us our lives 
For Rajani the issue of revitalising the 
eofflmunity was a central and essential 
eondition for progress or change and she 
poured her remarkable energies into this 
particular struggle, because peoples’ struc¬ 
tures had to be organised or revived in 
order to voice pppies* needs and real opi¬ 
nions. And it was in this context that she 
ideait with the rote of Sri Lankan intellec¬ 
tuals. What she wrote applies equally to 
.'their counterparts in India. 

Our intellectuals should have been the 
catalysis to energise the benumbed com¬ 
munity but are unable to do so. In many in¬ 
stances they have side-stepped confronta¬ 
tional issues with the IPKF (as they have 
done with the militant groups) and have 
resigned themselvesto passirity.,. iheir un¬ 
principled conduct reflecting merely a desire 
to create niches for themselves in which they 
can survive with the trappings of respecta¬ 
bility and nominal power. 

. At Jaffna University, where many of the 
lecturers have long since fled, Rajani 
ilmost single-handedly ran the anatomy 
department. She taught a colossal 48 
hours a week. But she still found time to 
set up the University Ibachers for Human 
Rights Group and in the last few months 
she also produced and acted in a play 
about rape and violence against women 
in the context of war. 

Her commitment to fighting women’s 
oppression was central to all her political 
activities. Among her reports and analyses 
is one powerful section which specifically 
documents theatrobities and physical and 
psychological damage suffered by Ihmil 
women. Rajani had titled it “1 have no 
more tears sister". For Rajani politics was 
not something separate f^rom the rest of 
her life, she was involved and active 
wherever she happened to be. When she 
was in Britain for three years writing her 
PhD thesis, she identified with the strug¬ 
gles of other black women and was in¬ 
volved in fighting racism at many different 
levels. She visited the North of Ireland as 
part of a Black Delegation. And in 
London she set up the Ikmil Refugee 
Action Croup and was one of the 
founders of South Asia Solidarity Group. 

The reality of death is perhaps always 
hard to accept but more so in the case of 
: this vibrant courageous woman with her 
laughter and optimism and her hope for 
. the future: Rajani will be remembered as 
'' a doctor, a researcher into biedogy, as a 
Writer and a political analyst but more 
.. than anything as a revolutionary activist 
% who gave her life for the struggle in this 
: bleak phase of Sri Lanka’s history. 
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h is hereby notified for the information of the public that Herbartaona UmHcd pro¬ 
pose to make an application to the Central Government In the Department of Com¬ 
pany Affairs. New Delhi, urtder Sub-Section (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the est^ishment of a new under¬ 
taking as a division of the Company. Brief particuiars of the proposal are as under: 

1. Name and address of the owner of 
the undertaking 

HERBERTSONS LIMITED 

22. Horn! Mody Street, 

Bombay 400 023 

2 Capital Structure of the Applicant 
Organisation 

Authorised ; Rs. 500 lacs 

Issued & Fully-Paid up ; Rs. 400 lacs 

3. Management Structure of the Applicant 
Organisation indicating the name of 
the Directors & Manager, if any; 

; a. Mr. Vijay Mallya 
b. Mrs. Ritu Mallya 
c Mr. S. V Divecha 

d. Mr. V. A. Castellino 

e. Mrs. Samira Mallya 

I. Mr. D. R. Pirige 

4. Whether the proposal relates to the 
establishment of a new undertaking or 
a new Unit/Dh/ision 

. New Unit, as a Division of the 
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5. Location of the New Unit 

: KHAMMAM DISTRICT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

6. In case the proposal relates to the 
production/slorage, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of any goods, 
articles, indicate; 

a. Names of the goods/arllcles 

b. Proposed Licensed Capacity 

c. Estimated Annual Turnover 

; Potable Alcohol 
; 50 Lac Litres/Annum 
: Rs. 7.50 Crore 

7. Capital Structure of the proposed 
Undertaking 

: The proposed undertaking will be a 
unit of the applicant organisation and 
therefore wilt not have a separate 
capital structure 

8. In case the proposal relates to the 
provision of any service, state the 
volume of activity in terms of usual 
measure such as value, income, 
turnover etc. 

: Not Applicable 

9. Cost of the Project 

: Rs 16.6 Crores 

10. Scheme of Financing indicating the 
amounts to be raised from each source 

: Partly from Internal Accruals and the 
balance through EXTERNAL 
COMMERCIAL BORROWINGS. 
DEBENTURES etc. 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to the Secret^ Depart¬ 
ment of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan,' New Delhi 110 (X)1, 
within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, Intimating his views on the 
proposal and indicating the nature of his Interest therein. 

Dated; 16 Oct. 1989 

For HERBERTSONS LIMITED 
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Panchayati Raj: The Next Steps 

Mttkul Sanwal 


Panchayati Raj represents a new paradigm for rural development, 
where the rural economy will no longer be a variable of secondary 
importance in the national economy. 


IN developing countries a good policy 
creates space for change, unlike in developed 
countries, where policy seeks to balance 
competing interests. It is within this 
framework that the 64th amendment to the 
constitution needs to be analysed, rather 
than an exclusive focus on why it has come 
onto the political agenda, its constitutional 
validity, its effects on the slates’ powers and 
responsibilities, or the scale of finance 
provided. 

The real significance of the proposed 
legislation lies in the policy shift it heralds 
for supporting poverty alleviation. The 
Jawahar Rorgar \bjna has already given, for 
the first time, powers and responsibilities for 
implemenialion to panchayats. The cheques, 
for drawal of funds by the gram panchayats, 
"shall be signed by the head of the pan- 
chayat along with another person who has 
been specially authorised (Chap II, 18)". For 
the approval of projects 'it .shall be permissi¬ 
ble br the village authorities to have the pro¬ 
jects technically appraised by even private 
technically qualifi^ people (Qiap V. 30.2)”. 
Another innovation is the introduction of 
the concept of social audit by the village 
assembly (Chap VI, 38). The constitutional 
amendment thus rqguires a third tier of 
government. 

The change amounts to a new set of in¬ 
stitutional arrangements for governance: 
First, elected officials have been given draw¬ 
ing and disbursing powers. Second, village 
pandiayats have now been put on par with 
the uilm bodies, so far as devolution of 
grants is concerned, though the admini¬ 
strative staff is yet to be placed under them. 
Third, backwa^ness has been defined by 
social rather than economic indicators. 

Fburtb, the content of development pro¬ 
gramme* has been modified from objectives 
of community wdl being to land use and 
devdepment: by making them spatially 
equitabk; checking their fragmentation 
ihidring them flexible and not being depen¬ 
dent on cgmienous tcchiKdogy Fifth, the role 
of the buieaucnqy hm be«i limited to 
monitoring and evaluation throiidi Hdd 
visits; aeconfing to an estimate out of six 
nipeer spent on them schemes only one 
maebed tlw poor, ^xth, training, now 
inchidet local capacity btdiding. 

riMmen this potential will be raalised 
, oaMtlw appmpiiamhMitutknial arrange¬ 


ments are put in place. Ihken together they 
amount to a new paradigm for rural develop¬ 
ment. where the rural economy will no 
longer be a variable of secondary impor¬ 
tance in the national economy. 

nfw policy 

The new rural development policy for sup¬ 
porting poverty alleviation does not focus 
on market failure, evaluation and choice of 
programmes, but on administrative failure 
and' sustainability of efforts by the poor. 
Past policies have emphasised ‘strategies’ 
(resources, delivery of inputs, technologies 
and exchange mechanisms) to the exclusion 
of ‘institutions’ (the constraints in decision¬ 
making by the poorest 10 to 20 per cent of 
the population) as variables affecting. *urai 
development. These policies have ignored the 
fact that anti-poverty programmes are 
unique when compared with programmes 
for infrastructure as well as social services. 
That the critical decisions in programmes for 
poverty alleviation are made by individual 
households has also largely bMn ignored 
in current analysis of po\^y and rural 
development. 

1\TO divergent perspectives, of concept and 
methodology, are involved in determining 
the key variables for making these concerns 
for alleviation of poverty into policy options. 
Firstly, those of the academics advocating 
approaches based on familiar western 
paradigms, stressing the need for researching 
aspects of structure and process,.relying on 
voluminous data and analytic rigour, but 
adopting a piecemeal problem-by-problem 
sectoral approach. Secondly, those of the 
informed practitioner questioning the 
relevance of the received wisdom by stress¬ 
ing the need for a methodology for imple¬ 
menting change, focunng on relations with 
the poor in different types of policies and 
programmes, rdying on bis own practical <k- 
periences and adopting a nx>te coherent 
global approach. Tto new pdtqr reco^ies 
that for the pom, policy U what happens at 
the interface with the administration. 

Emiurical evidence shows diat in deter¬ 
mining the relationships with poor 
households, the ^eontexC it more impevtant 
than the intent* of the change: Macro 
policy reform relatiiv to pricing derisions, 
trade polidet and subtidiet can be ac¬ 
complished with govenunent commitment. 
Micro poUey refonn aims to change the wag 


PERSPECTIV 


in which existing resources are managed 
requires developing new institutiQtjp|(| 
capacity. For changes iq public policies 
be trandated into comprehensive approariu^ 
in place of the unrelat^ economic sod|^ 
actions, the issue is not one of changer'jijt^ 
the central level, but throughout the int^;^ 
governmental system. 1 his process involvri^, 
three key dimensions; political, technical a^;i 
administrative An integrated approach U r, 
important because the change includes a.- i 
sharing of power between national and local 
levels, understanding of socio-agronomip^;; 
situations to which policies have to be. 4 
adapted and development of participatoryr.s 
arrangements at the field level to shaiCt/- 
decision making. 

A consequences of the new approarii iS;"- 
the need to review and adapt the institutional;.^ 
framework through which policies sui^ksTj^^ 
ting poverty alleviation are generated, o^<’ 
three levels. Firstly, it is more importam 
sustain rather than only initiate change tp^^ 
support decision-making: determining neW;' 
structural arrangements and the unit of ''; 
management in the sectoral programmes 
dealing with organisational concerns airout. 
information flows, because of increase iii 
number of actors who together make chriM - 
about goals, instruments and implemenifia*,' 
tion methods; and, developing bureaucratic;, 
roles for the new types of relationships in./ 
sharing decision-making with individtudl 
households to influence informal processes i 
and inter-actions. 

The change, as the Jawahar Rozgar Ifejiin.: 
recognises, is directly related to the formztf . 
payment transfers as public management 
imtruments. The grant-in-aid is tlK priadpnt 
mechanism for promoting developing 
policies. Its actual impact, however, is the ' 
product of a dynamic process ill which ac*' 
tors across different levels with comp<xiii|i 
conceptions of poverty alleviation seek to. 
achieve their goals. Experience shows thiK 
the bureaucracy is substituting its own judg-. 
ment for those of poor households, sa& 
alternative arrangements for placing the 
funds directly in the hands of individual 
households need to be tried out. Reforms in, 
order to ’change the environment rather 
than adapt to it will be needed in place of- 
the ‘ftianagerial’ interventions adopted for. 
providing social services. Institutional: 
arrangements have an impact on policy out¬ 
comes because development poli^ It.: 
itself transformed during the process ot 
implementation. ; 

Secondly, traditional approaches such M 
building infrastructure, inuoduring nenr. 
technology, inxwiding services and nnanpei|.| 
while important, arc only partial soluttowi 
and need to be supplemented with institu- ! 
tiomri support. The traditional organisafion:' 
of government along sectoral lines based (kir! 
commodities is not conducive to the type of 
broad participation needed in order to havif 
an impact on poverty. Decentralisatimi iir 


Mho hampered hy the lack of workable inter- 
gcvemmental nlatiom Strengtheniog of 
agenaes has resulted in contradictiom in the 
structure and functions of development ad- 
ntifiistration Wt need to recognise that 
decentralisation alone will not solve pro¬ 
blems and, we need to sharpen our focus on 
the dynamics ot people’s participation as a 
means to resolve problems of inter 
dependence of organisations, diversity of 
Views and variety ot powerful interests in 
society, which are together responsible lor 
the ‘implementation gap’ 

Thirdly, the objectives of development 
programmes, the effects of activities on the 
community as a whole; should determine the 
substance and scope of institutional ar 
rangements Such a classituation into three 
specific areas of economic gain, social 
benefits and esjuitv impact helps to unravel 
the complexities observed in implementing 
anti-poverty programmes Such an analysis 
mafcn it possible to link the import int pro 
blems in the formulation of policies and im 
plementation of programmes with the insti 
tutional environment Sustained develop 
ment requires careful attention to both the 
substantive content of programmes and the 
process by which tliey are developed and mi 
plementcd The latter is the critical element 
for the success of programmes supporting 
poverty alleviation, and lequnis recognition 
of the view of administration as a dreretc 
analytical concept 

ParauKjM shift 

Poverty alleviation involves a paradigm 
tnift as the new approach also shifts the 
emphasis from the technical content of 
programmes—-methods, techniques and 
ways of solving problems and delivering 
services—to the process of decision making, 
organisational change end community 
oigamsation In developing countries, while 
significant progress has been made in clan 
fymg the concepts associated with ‘people 
centred’ development, pi ogress has been 
madequate in determining the nature and 
quahty ot paitiupation for supporting 
decision-making. 

Development is not deUvenng something 
‘for’ or 'to* the people, which can be 
achieved with incentives or coercion, but, 
achieving sustainabihty *with’ and ‘through’ 
them The econometricians’ use of data as 
a test of development theory has been 
elegant but disappointing nans, defended 
at a means of overcoming allocation futures 
in tite market system, are ngid and without 
a podicy frame to affect the changes Expan¬ 
ding the modem sector to provide em^ov 
ment to the qpimerous poor has also not 
besm found fimbte. A development model 
Uiat puts capital formauon at tts centre is 
tncomplete Oovernment policies also have 
unintended negative consequences for the 
poor. Consequently, actor-onented entena 
vnll have to be incorporated in the analysis 
Then is need for bMter ways to anticipate 
leeponses of actors and to thmk about im¬ 


proving the quality of devetopment, with 
people as the crificai devehpamt resoune. 

Carrying out policv reform will be more 
difficult than coming up with correct 
policies for poveny alleviation Existing 
virategics have dealt with resources 
denominated in <reoi]omic terms credit 
(capital) subsidies (goods), and labour (ser 
vices), and have depended (br the identiHca- 
tion tariieiing and reaching of poverty 
groups on fc bureaucracy Dealing with 
adaptive responses of households means 
recognising hetcrogcncitv, and our lack of 
understanding ot social processes iv even 
greater than uui 1 ick of knowledge ot social 
conditions 

In this process oiganisalional resouices 
will be more ciitical than economic resouices 
in implementing programmes that support 
poverty alleviation 1 hese concepts are more 
difticult to reduce to untversid pi inciples or 
incorporate m advance m project documents 
because they ate midti level, multi-programme 
and multi organisational, with possible 
negative consequences for one another 
Vtriteis on development usuailv associate it 
with their own expertise, and have been 
stressing Its economic and technologic il ic 
quiremcnts itcatmg the matter as if it is 
primarily a lack ot outlays and skills 

rh oNcii iNo Pt Rsm nvrs 

In the polics process, perceptions ate otten 
more inipoiiam than definitions Ihe toi 


mulauon of ty^nypryie ruml policies b«in, 
with a correct diagnosis *of'the issues 
Western devriopment models, ba^ on the 
economist’s rationality, are concerned with 
people, particulariv the poor, only as pro 
duc'crs and consumen, imving decision 
making in the hands of elected represen 
tatives, planners and bureaucrats The use 
of poveny measurement, to select and assess 
alternative protects and policies is now beuig 
suggested ignoring ihe fait that quantitative 
assessment of characiensius focusing on 
idencfication continues to look at inputs for 
attacking the evils of disease, illiteracy, slums 
and unemployment, rather than outcomes, 
influenced by relationships between coun 
lues, foreign investment management, 
environment and political developments 
Wis have known for soroeiimc that govern 
ment ‘development expenditure* everywhere 
concentrates on ‘ptessing’ problems ‘pro¬ 
gressive farmers, 'prvHiuctivc' regions and 
populated' areas because of ‘spending con¬ 
ditions’ rhe requirement ot local contribu 
Cion for matching giants benetits the more 
developed ateas— even integrated rural 
development a policy atm, has been treated 
as an administrative structure Programmes 
targeting benefits to the poor arc difficult 
lo implement when institutinics are peaeived 
as infra'Iructurc’ to provide sen >ces whi<h 
th existing enviiunnient cannot 

The expenenvc w>th policies supporting 
poverty illeviation provides intcasiing data 
India has opted toi a strategy ot diiect 
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ment. U js agreed that these direct attempts 
at poverty reduction are better than the 
earlier efftuts to rely on trickle-down effects 
of growth, which led to an increase in the 
rural poverty ratio, in the U years 1960-1978, 
from 48 per cent to 51 per cent. The debate 
over the anti-poverty programmes is on the 
relative merits of providing assets or wage 
employment. Between 1984-1988 under the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IROP), 13.4 m families have been assisted 
and an amount of over $ 160 m utilised. 
Term credit of over $ 263 m was also 
mobilised. In its annual report for 1988-89, 
the department of rural development claims, 
that little mote than $0 per cent of the 
beneficiaries were from destitute or very 
poor families. Despite shortcomings, 
wherever the village community made the 
selection, 90 per cent of the beneficiaries 
were from amongst the destitutes. Evalua¬ 
tions'Of the National Rural Employment 
Progr^me (NREP) also show that only 40 
per cent of the assets created are maintained. 
The absence of people’s participation in 
making selection decisions, with the govern¬ 
ment creating conditions for their functiun- 
ing, have been regarded as the most impor¬ 
tant shortcoming. Economists and analysts 
in India have now moved into impiementa- 
fion issues of agency competence as well as 
aScOTtaining the responses of beneficiaries, 
as the critical variables. 

Planners incorrectly claim that poor per¬ 
formance is a case of good planning but bad 
implementation. It is often ignored that 
developing countries have completed the 
relatively easy and quick stages of the 
development process, and the programmes 
underway for identifying, reaching and 
benefiting the poorest households entail less 
obvious alternatives and solutions. Giving 
an equity orientation to development policy 
analysis is not merely expressing social goals 
in quantitative terms according to evolving 
western concepts for choice of goals, as is 
assumed in much of the literature for plan¬ 
ning and project design. Rather, in the given 
go^s for supporting alleviation of poverty, 
policy analysis involves choice of in- 
stnunents and determining how to imple¬ 
ment changed based on evolving experiences 
in development, by focusing on a typology 
of programmes. Empirical evidence suggests 
that these reiationsUps are not understood 
and appn^riately reflected in the program¬ 
mes siqiptxting poverty alleviation for which 
the peoide are then blamed. 

Bmi^ical evidence shows that when given 
the chance^ poor rural peofde are eager to 
participate in projects tirat benefit them and 
that the rural poor a» sddom without baric 
fanns of oigaidsation, which should be used 
as buOding blocks. Maiqr of the rite specific 
inftastnictuie investments have proven to 
provide very limited spatial effects, but re- 
qulte relatively signifleam levds of finding 
and, theieforn <h> not riidt peopiris par- 
tte^patiim because tiiqr do not benefit them, 
and aqt beratiie of ignorance^ npsttay m 


mcquaRty. 

for supporting 
poverty alleviation devolution is more im¬ 
portant that! knowledge of new technology 
or project analysis skills. The need is for 
par'.icipant-orientcd analysis to understand 
how interventions by the state are mediated 
at the ‘imctfacc’, ■ with repercussions on 
policy, administration and households. 

The contradictions inherent in supporting 
poverty alleviauon ate acute in developing 
countries because of the critical nature of 
field level transactions. Changed social in¬ 
teractions and the supportive role, which 
governments must now play amount to 
restructuring rural society—a change that 
was achieved over generations in the 
developed countries. 

iNTFRGOVhRNMENlAl RtLAllONS 

For supporting poverty alleviation the 
conceptual focus has to shift from sectoral, 
technical, financial, and economic concerns 
of a programme to the social or more general 
problems of the administrative environment 
Public management systems are organised 
by product—grain, dairy, handicrafts— 
wliich leads to fragmentation. Poverty 
alleviation requires focus on actors across 
different levels of decision-making along 
with the resources available in an area, and 
alternative ways of establishing a relation¬ 
ship between them. The new framework 
should be ba.sed on concentric external rela¬ 
tionships, c g, household, village, organisa¬ 
tion, state, rather than merely the compart¬ 
mentalised inieriiai behaviour of organisa¬ 
tions, c g, commodity service, techniques, 
project. Only then is it possible to link ef¬ 
forts across vertical and horizontal levels 
with policies and priorities to develop 
capacities and commitments. 

Now that development policy concerns 
larger issues of society, questions about the 
role of administration go b^nd t''chnical 
approaches and are essentially of a global 
nature. Present approaches miss key 
variables by ignoring critical information 
flows as well as questions of relationships 
between institutions and hunum resources. 
They seek to incorporate policy concerns 
into existing monitoring structures and do 
not design new arrangements around the 
concerns themselves, and therefore ignore 
systems for conflict resolution and capacity 
building. 

Oeviriopment administration involves the 
sensitive issue of relationships for joint ef¬ 
fort at managing inter-dependence for pro¬ 
blem solving, rathw than singlcmindedly 
pursuing departmental objectives for priority 
setting recogmsing the administrative dimen¬ 
sion of partidpatipn ih devdopment and 
of systems fitom ibe pmpective of the 
poor. Under the present arrangements at the 
fieU hml. beneflciaiy response; or partkapa- 
tiOD, remains limited to Uk community pro¬ 
viding labour and not in dedrion-makirig 
for resources control and thdr use;*sharing 
in sdectlon of beneffeiaries, locations, 
choice of projects, maintenance arrange¬ 


ments and, above all, only to a 
extent, if at all, in securing immeO 
individual benefits. 

The problem here is that most writers j 
rural areas as wary of change. The ‘expef. 
took merely at the removal of impedim«t%^ 
Ecouv«ms\s have long fell lhat subsidies 
a sufficient incentive for securing partidj^s^ 
tion of the poor, and that low public sectq^ 
incentives fosters, widespread incompeteti^l^ 
and corruption threatening the basic fu^^ 
tions of government, just as orgauisatim^ 
theorists argue that patronage is the critiiOnJ 
constraint in the performance of goverm;^ 
ments. Analysts study the relationships of'; 
poverty to the components of administrative , 
systems in production terms rather than dm., 
driving forces for poverty and locus bf- 
decision-making in programmes for atlevia*,; 
tion of poverty. DctemiiniBg a methodolp|ji" 
for poverty dleviaiion requires an int«^| 
disciplinary approach and administratl^'; 
reform demands a political, organisalioai^ 
and democratic orientation—an inppl'^ 
ignored even in training curricula fd^^ 
development administrators. --X 

There are two approaches for reforminj^* 
the administrative environment. One ap^^ 
proach would like to focus attention OQ 
reforming the central government and imri, 
provement starting with the core ministrief"' 
of finance and planning has been suggested - 
for the developing countries. Others argoe,^ 
lhat the fundamental causes of lack of suifi 
tainability lie in the field, because of thbi 
need for sharing decision-making with the,, 
poor. Individual households make decision^ ’ 
in programmes supporting poverty ailevlK- 
tion and need a supportive framework, 
development administration the compart*- 
mentalisation and rigidity inherent in ad^'; 
ministration everywhere is exacerbated bg,. 
weak horizontal communication betweeri; 
departments, hampering local level decuaoO- ’ 
making and participation of the poor. Tire 
tendency to entrust existing administrativfr^ 
systems with expanded activities of a very' 
different nature also continues to be coin<! 
mon c g, forest dqiartments have been made' 
responsible for social forestry in all develop¬ 
ing countries where the programme has be^'> 
introduced, with limit^ success in eliciting, 
public participation, as reliance on old. 
regulatory practices continues. 

Anti-povmy programmes require tbe. 
political executives, experts, local- 
bureaucracy, and the poor themselves, to 
manage change in a flexible; responsive and; 
adaptive manner, without some of thp 
regulatory and budgetary policy instrunwAiai. 
to which they have all grown accustomed..- 
In order to cope with the challenges of su|k. 
porting poverty alleviation, steps have to bg 
taken to improve the institutional conditions^ 
under which policies are made. Improvedi-; 
mechanisms also increase the effectiveness^ 
of policy design and implementation. 
rent efforts to rescue operations thfOU|b' 
‘better* supervision, blaming, ‘political; 
interference, or the ‘incapacity* oif^ 
administrators tend to hide the need for &' 
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ptagnttCk 'Adtaisdoii about tlw appro- 
priatenets of the effort itself. The purpose 
and'conditions of government are-to be 
viewed as a set of political functions. 
Therefore, policy reform is to be seen as 
political in nature, in a wider sense, which 
includes the reactions of the public, affec¬ 
ted groups and implementing authorities. 

The paradox here is that services are 
dependent financially on the decisions of the 
centra] government, provided within a 
statutory framework approved by elected 
represenutives at the state level, but the 
responsibility for providing them rests 
exclusively with local authorities, agencies 
and bureaucrats. The need is to explore 
irmovative approaches to avoid dependency 
and paternalism with supportive roles by the 
bureaucracy; develop complementarity of 
functions, based on the nature of the tran¬ 
sactions rather than the commodity involved 
in the operatirms; and, determine clear prin¬ 
ciples for building up field structures. For 
producing the desiitKi development out¬ 
comes for poverty alleviation, institutions 
are to be viewed as instruments of local 
development having very different structures, 
processes and roles than at present, i e, with 
community rather than bureaucracy as the 
organising principle. 

Institutional arranccments 

The institutional requirements for suppor¬ 
ting poverty alleviation are unique for three 
reasons: 

(1) The key variable is a design of institu¬ 
tions that support decentralised oppor¬ 
tunities in the management of local 
resources for enabling identification of 
beneficiaries, distribution of benefits, selec¬ 
tion of projects and locational choices by 
poor households themselves, rather than 
bureaucratic concerns of spending resources, 
controlling activities and co-<xrdinating per¬ 
formance of people at different levels in 
administration. 

(2) Implementation is dependent on inter¬ 
dependences of dq>artmental politics, 
working relationships with interest groups 
and the initiatives of the poor, that have to 
be negotiated and require institutions for 
resolving conflict, problem solving and 
sharing resources, rather than depend on 
priorities imposed by the expertise; in¬ 
centives and authority inoviiM by an 
otgani^on. 

(3) Dedsion-making reqniies local know¬ 
ledge for which numerical indices and 
pereentages are inadequate as standards and 
criteria because outcomes dqjcml on 
requirements, understanding qualitative 
tiaids and being responsive to; mutually ad¬ 
justing to; and bdng suniortive to decision- 
making ^ Am pom; tittaer than formal 
planning and monitoring of quantifiable 
outlmn, activities and events in ddiverlng a 
grant, teehnoio^ or service 

Oewa l opmcBt administration needs to be 
ndeflned for si^port of poverty alleviation 
in leqwct of derigs. imyriematMion and 


informal processes at the field level accor¬ 
ding^ to information flows for decision¬ 
making. A different distribution of respon¬ 
sibilities, to tho.se for delivering services and 
new type.s of relationships within the bureau¬ 
cracy, and between them-and poor house¬ 
holds, are needed for these initiatives to be 
successful. 

The key variables in developing a model 
for poverty alleviation will be establishing 
a relationship between decision-making by 
households and the organisational form 
adopted for creating a supportive frame¬ 
work. The multi-sectoral nature of rural 
development, the diversity of agencies that 
are affected and involved, the distribution 
of responsibility among levels of govern¬ 
ment, and actors with diverse points of view 
raise issues which underline the need to 
rethink both the problems and the kind of 
solutions to deal with them, with a more 
global approach. 

THE NEXT Steps 

In addressing these concerns several in¬ 
stitutional issues need special attention: 
r Developing Local Capacity: The reliance 
on local level partners creates the need to en¬ 
sure that these bodies possess the capacity 
to act effectively, and balance the ttiverse in¬ 
terests. This is important because past 
failures of implementation have created the 
mistaken belief that because decentralisation 
did not work in one instance, it cannot work 
in others. Community leattership emerges 
only from an institutional base 

2 Co-ordination: If local, state, and cen¬ 
tral governments, as well as autonomous 
agencies and bodies, are to avoid duplica¬ 
tion of efforts and pttiicy conflicts, some 
mechanism for achieving co-ordination will 
be needed. Measures will have to be carefully 
crafted because both large organisation and 
co-ordination taken to its extreme are incom¬ 
patible with local fautiativa 

3 Rgflnements at the State and Central 
level of Government: In what rrumner policy 
needs and commitment to action are ac¬ 
complished, and whether or not th^ require 
creation of special institutions, ne^ to be 
edntidered. ffince the range and diversity of 
institutions involved is large; and special at¬ 
tention needs to be drawn to specifle groups, 
a separate policy-making institution with 
high vtsibili^ will be helpful to devdop com¬ 
plementary functional relations across levels, 
sectors and actors. 

4 dements cf Adminletrattve Arrange¬ 
ments Without an administrative process 

eramhies the inter-relationships betweoi. 


sectors and the inter-dependeodes of goripl^ 
mental institutions arid policies, decii^li^^ 
will ignore potential solutions that fall 
ween traditional lines of problem defiiA m^ 
and governmental organisation. 
overlapping and intet-dependent activi^^ 
wilt need to be considered in gaiding the 
cedures to be adopted: (I) recogitittott 
local needs: (2) commitmoit of institutlq^i^ 
and actors to support the policy; at^^ (3) 
taining and using distributive data. TWi 
challenge is not simply efficient adntinisiirg^ 
tion of routine functions but to create iit'^i 
novattvc responses to new challenges. 

(S) Dangers to be Guarded Against: Thf!' 
potential of social stress if policy haniKHii^^' 
tion between maao-economic (^jectives 
micro-economic necessities is not carri^i 
out. 

—The temptation to deal with the utgoiil-': 
rather than the important problems, adtidkif 
a degree to detachment and overall rational- 
of decisions will be there and would 
to be considered as a temporary prahlaniil 
It took central government a long tiffie li|»’ 
view its decisions in a long-term contcxl.>< 
—Existing structures may not be capable of i 
grasping the new situation and respond!^ , 
in a supportive manner. A new allocatiopK, 
of work between ministries and departmeotl) 
would be needed to deal with the liitiik-' 
distribution of responsibilities rather thiiri; 
yesterday’s concerns. 

—Etecentralisation incurs the risk of new^ 
bureaucratic expansion with ministries wan-.< 
ting territorial branches as well as geneRtii||(^^.- 
competition for resources. 

The institutional context for the new'-- 
poltcy signals the emergence of new partner- 
sh’ps between central, state and local govern- j 
ments. Only then can new creative responses, 
to complex social problems emerge, without 
dependence on resources from outside and 
degradation of the natural environment. The 
principal issue in this new basis for rural.: 
development is the assignment of respon-' 
sibilities amongst levels of government. The 
policy has recognised the importance of the 
territoriU approach and the responsibiliQr 
of new actors, the institutional mechanisms' 
and procedures need to be put in place for 
the policy process to be comirfeted. The need 
is to go b^ond decentralisation and 
budgetary dimensions of ddegation of 
authority and transfer of funds for suppor¬ 
tive policies to create iiutitutions, for an «- 
dogenous approach to development, a pro¬ 
cess which can take a decade to mature. 

[The views are those of the author and not of 
any organisation.] ''' 
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FORM il'A 

[See rule 4A (I)] 


Form of general notice to be given to the members of the public before making an application to the Central 
Government under sub section (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 


NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the information of the public that I.T.C Limited proposes to make an application to the 
Central Government in th*' Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (2) of Section 22 of 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the establishment of a new undertak- 
ing/unit/division Brief particulars of the proposal are as under;- 

1. Name and address of the applicant . I.T.C. Limited 

Virginia House 
37, Chowringhee 
Calcutta 700 071 

2. Capital structure of the applicant organisation . Authorised 

7,20,00,000 Ordinary Shares of 
Rs. ‘!0/- each - Rs 72,00,00,000/- 

Issue d, Subscribed &*^aid Up 

3,31,68,110 Ordinary Shares of 
Rs. 10/- each - Rs 33,16,81,100/- 


3. Management strui.tiire of the applicant organisation indicating the names of the directors including the 
managing/whoieiiine directors and manager, if any. 

Exe cutive & Wholetime Directors 

1) Mr. J.N. Sapru 

2) Mr. K.L. Chugh 

3) Mr. J. Narayan 

4) Mr, C.C. Appayya 

5) Mr. A. Bhatid 

6) Mr. y.C. Deveshwar 

7) Mr. F.R. Vevaina 

Non-Executive Directors 

8) Mr. AS. Gupta 

9) Mr. D.G. Heywood 

10) Mr. R.H. Pilbeam 

11) Mr. S.K. Rishi 

12) Mr. R.R Agrawal 


4. Indicate whether the proposal relates to the 
establishment of a new undertaking or a 
new unit/division. 

5. Location of the new undertaking/unit/ 
division 

6. Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 


The proposal relates to the establishment of a new 
unit for manufacturing of Vegetable Oils, By-products 
and Processed foods. 

Fathepur, Uttar Pradesh or any other 'No Industry’ 
District in Uttar Pradesh as may be approved by the 
Central Government. 

Estimated investment of Rs. 48.30 crores will be met 
from internal generation and borrowings from financial 
institutions and commercial banks and overseas 
supplier credit. 


'4370 




7. In case the proposal relates to the 
production, storase, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of any goods/articles, 
indicate: 


(i) Names of goods/articles 

• Crude vegetable oil, solvent extracted oil, refined 
vegetable oil, non edible oils, and tay-products fiom 


the process. 


(ii) Proposed Licensed capacity 

■ — Crude vegetable oil 

1,50,000 TPA 


— Solvent extraction 

. 3,00,000 TPA 


- Upgrading 8 refining 

- Processing K Mtcnng of non 

1,00,000 TPA 


edible oil 

60,000 TPA 


-• Animal teed 

. 1,00,000 TPA 


~ Soaps, cosmetics, 
perfumery, etc 
- fatly acid/oil ■'soap 

15 OOC TPA 


stock (by product) 

. IS.UOtnPA 


-- Glycerine 

- Canned fruits, vegetable 

3,000 IRA 


products, inaiine proriucis 

20,GUO iPA 


- Protein & processed foods 

40,000 TPA 

(iii) Estimated annual turnover 

Rs. 275 crores in the third year of operation 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision 

Not applicable 


of any service, state ttie volume of activity 
in terms of usual measures such as value, 
income, turnover, etc. 



9. Cost of the project 

Estimated cost of the project 

Rs.-t8.30 crorcs. 


10. Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts 

• (Rs. in crores) 


to be raised from each source. 



Borrowings from financial institutions & banks 

. 27.00 


Overseas supplier credit 

: 10.00 


Internal generation 

. 11.30 



48.30 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department 
of Comparty Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication 
of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 

Dated this 20th day of September, 1989. 

Registered Office: 

I.T.C. LIMITED 


Virginia House 

37, Chowringhce 

*(N.K. GHOSHAL) 


Calcutta 700 071. 

SECRETARy 
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Peasant Struggles and Social Change 

K N Puiikkar 


Fewant Struggles, Land Reforms and Social Change—Malabar, 1836>1962 
t Iv P Radhakrishnan; Sage, New Delhi, 1989; Rs 195. 


Vhe nature of landownership and social 
atiations contingent on it have undergone 
jiWbstantial changes during the last fifty 
^eart. The land legislations which spurred 
'.’jihcse changes have been relatively more 
'ladical and effective in Kerala than in most 
■'atber states, primarily due to the initiative 
'tnkm by the Communist governments. The 
. right to own the land one cultivates and lives 
(gn has been the basic gain of a tenantry long 
'.subjected to oppression and arbitrary evic- 
'tiont by landlords. The impact of this 
tgiaage on the rural society of Kerala has 
been phenomenal; it has brought about a 
<flldical transformation in social relations and 
^outlook. 

.' How this transformation took place in the 
' Ibrmer Malabar region of Kerala is the con- 
' Ottn of this excellent study. The author 
> rightly questions the generally held view that 
liiid reforms are programmes undertaken 
fluinly on government initiative. He argues 
“the history of land reforms in different 
bora of the country, however, shows that far 
.mnn being liberal gifts from enlightened 
. gouernments these have been historical pro- 
Ocsaes necessitated by protracted peasant 
gUuggles”. This general proposition is tested 
by a detailed analysis of a macro (Malabar) 
and a micro (Kodakkad village in North 
Malabar) region. 

The author has identifled three distinct 
''Jdiascs of peasant struggles in Malabar. The 
first was a period of armed struggles, 1836 
'■ to 1921, when the Mappila peasants rose up 
fcpeateidly against the Hindu landlords. 
.Although the character of these upnsings 
.Mfll generates some controversy, agrarian 
discontent as a causal factor is umversally 
‘ laeognised. Even the colonial administrators 
did so by recommending tenancy legislation 
.'it n means to curb rural violence: Hence the 
airly attempts, in 1887 and 1900, to regulate 
‘the lindloid-tenant relations. 

During the second phase; which coincided 
lerith the period of the national movement, 
<the tmancy agitation was conducted in an 
loeganised and peaceful manner. This was 
^drimarily a movement of kanam tenants 
iQcnants who have taken land on mortgage) 
^brith permanency of tenure at the main de- 
{Jhltid. The agitation for this was spearhead- 
M by the members of the educat^ middle 
leto who were also aaive in the freedom 
.(imggle: While the British administration 
ybid stood by tbtjanmls (landlords) during 
' ^ armed strug^ of the Mappilas and had 
mdy nibbled at the existing structuie of 
Jignrian relations, the demands of the 
artigtilate middle class kamakkar 


were more readily conceded by enacting the 
Malabar Tbnancy Act of 1930. The act 
stipulated against arbitrary eviction and 
enhancement of rent and renewal fees. The 
verumpaltakkar (the tenants-at-will) were, 
however, outside the purview of the act. 

During the third phase, covering the 
period 1930-S6, the peasant movement “took 
the nature of a well-organised class struggle, 
with the interests of the lower peasantry at 
the fore and the verumpaltam tenants at the 
forefront''. This qualitative change in the 
nature of the movement was due do its 
ideological orientation and organisation 
under the leadership of the socialists in the 
beginning and later of the communists. The 
formation of the Congress ministry in 1936 
in the Madras prraidency did not provide any 
substantial relief to the peasantry in 
Malabar. If the Indian National Congress 
was pro-pooi and us agrarian policy was 
pro-peasant, at least in Malabar it did not 
appear to be so. The disenchantment with 
the attitude of the Congress ministry—the 
Congress betrayal' in the words of the 
author—intensified peasant activism. The 
landlords and the police used severe repres¬ 
sion, including physical torture, to curb 
rising miliuncy. 

This phase of the peasant struggles is very 
well documented m several participant ac¬ 
counts, memoirs of leaders and newspaper 
reports which have been very skilfully'used 
by the author. Recently a detailed chronicle 
of events of this period has also been record¬ 
ed by Andalat through a house to house 
survey of northern Malabar [Andalat, 
Rekhayillatha Chantram (History without 
Documents), Chinta Publishers, Trivan¬ 
drum, 1986]. It is a pity that Andalat's 
enquiry was confined to only a part of 
Malabar and did not cover the whole of 
Kerala, as it is history so painstakingly 
retriev^ with honesty and dedication which 
professional historians might find difficult 
to match. Incidentally the author of this 
book has not referred to this extremely 
useful account. 

The Malabar peasantry did not receive 
any relief from the Congress either before 
or after ind^iendence: It was only after the 
Communists came to power in 19S7 that 
positive steps were taken to restructure the 
existing agrarian relations. Within a week of 
the ministry assunung office an ordinance 
was promulgmed string aO edsting evic¬ 
tions and i^ed proceedings against all 
categories of tenants and preventlng'courts 
from accepting eviction suits. Subsequently 
the ministry introduced the Kerala Agrarian 


Relations IKll which became an important 
idank in the Congress mobilisation to Mng 
down the Communht government The Bill 
could not be patted and implemented in its 
original form due to the political opposition 
of the vested interests. Wt, it could not be 
stalled for ever, fhe subsequent ministries 
enacted it, though in a diluted form, and 
thus putting an end to landlordism and evils 
connected with it. 

A lodd narrative of these three phases and 
a detailed account of the tortuous course of 
passage of the Agrarian Relations Bill is 
followed by an analysis of the social implica¬ 
tions of these reforms. This is undertaken 
at two levels: a general picture of the broad 
changes at the district level and a meticu¬ 
lously detailed study of a selected village, 
Kodakkad. The latter is particularly instruc¬ 
tive and perhaps the first of its kind which 
clearly portrays how the land reforms have 
affected the various social groups. The 
changes in social structure and relations 
which Kodakkad village experienced is true, 
in varying degrees, of almost all villages in 
Kerala. In furthering the radical transforma¬ 
tion of Kerala society and polity it is crucial 
to understand the importance of these 
changes. 

Reading this well researched and well 
documented monograph two questions 
which have some theoretical connotations 
linger in my mind. The first relates to the 
three phases of the peasant struggles the 
author has rightly identifled. Was there any 
relationship between these three phases? In 
the making of the peasant consciousness did 
the three phases represent a continuity or a 
disjuncture? In either case how did it affect 
the nature of peasant struggles? I wonder 
whether these questions would have further 
enriched the discussion. Secondly, the 
author is sensitive tathe class-caste struc¬ 
ture of Malabar society and indicates it in 
the early part of the study. \bt, in the analy¬ 
sis of social transformation, particularly 
with reference to the micro region, the 
categories used are almost exclusively of 
caste A sense of incompleteness which the 
reader hence feels disturbs an otherwise 
competent and scholarly work. 
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Questioning a ubminant 

Gowher Ritvi 

Discovering Islam—-Mridng Sense of Muslim History and Soriety by 
Akbar S Ahmed; Routledge, London, 1988; pp 2S1. 



THE book » not simply about Islam. It is 
an attempt to explain Islam and Muslim 
history and society to the west and at*the 
same time enable the Muslims to come to 
terms with the hostilities arising from the 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
Islam. In fact Discovering Islam is a solo 
journey by the author to understand himself, 
to study the relationship between the east 
and the west, to make sense of the tensions 
between the Muslims and the non-Muslims 
and an attempt to build bridges between the 
people of different creeds. 

The author, a distinguished anthro¬ 
pologist and civil servant, does not claim to 
provide an ‘objective or detached view. He 
is a Muslim, and deeply concerned about the 
vicissitudes of his people and society. It is 
essentially a statement of a Muslim concern¬ 
ed about his society yet aware of its tensions 
and those generated from the world around 
it. But he is no apologist nor is he repen¬ 
tant or defensive about the prevalent images 
of Islam. He combines his Islamic upbring¬ 
ing and the knowledge of Muslim culture 
with his European education and training 
to produce a bmk remarkable for its balanc¬ 
ed judgment and an innate sympathy. A 
book of this sort will invariably have its 
critics. The western readers used to viewing 
the world as their mirror-image will be 
despondent that Akbar Ahmed is not always 
greatly impressed either by the west’s 
material and technological successes, or with 
the obsession of individualism. Nor will they 
find in the book, if that is what they are 
seeking, a confirmation of their stereotyped 
images of a blood-thirsty Islam. 

Some Muslims too may be disappointed. 
The book is not an exercise in narcissism. 
Ahmed stresses the need to look inward and 
realistically. Muslims are not, he points out, 
always what they imagine themsdves to be. 
The book is a sympathetic but clinical look 
at the Muslim. Both virtues and vices are 
critically analysed. Euen in dealing with the 
Prophet and Caliphs the author has resisted 
the temptation of hagiography. He treats 
them with respect but as moi^ (as indeed 
they all were) who experienced ordinary 
human emotions. But at the same time the 
author recognises the extraordinary self- 
sacdflccv courage, piety, tolerance and justice 
which made it possible for the Pioidiet to 
achiem his mission and bequeath an ideal 
for which his foUowras sboidd strive. 

The western image of Islam as bautal, 
fisnatical dnd inuderam is as old as the 
reU^mi itself. The prtH>het Idam was the 
de^sed anti-Christ whom Dantc^ in his 
Divine Comedy, kept suspended between 
bell and heaven, with no of salvation 
as an eternal damnation for the sins of 


religious schism. 1b the leaders of the 
Christian church he was ‘a deceiver of the 
world, false prophet, Satan’s messenger’ 
and—worse still—‘the incestuous adulterous 
offspring’ of Jewish brother and sister. Even 
the Encyclopedic Laurousse; one of those 
who had supposedly escaped the stranglehold 
of rHigion, assert^ that “Muhammad re¬ 
mained in his moral corruption, debauchery 
a camel thief, a cardinal who failed to reach 
the throne of the papacy and win it for 
himself’. The venom was understandable at 
a time when the idea of religious tolerance 
had not yet found favour with church 
fathers. More importantly, the rapid success 
of Islam was, understandably, too much for 
its opponents to swallow. In his lifetime, 
Muhammad had established a religion and 
a state, and in the century following his 
death the Islamic empire had become larger 
than the Roman Empire at its peak and stret¬ 
ched from the Bay of Biscay to the Indus, 
from Arab sea to the lower reaches of the 
Nile. “The world’’, writes Ahmed, "would 
not forgivelslain its rapid success: Muslims 
would not forget the memory of their early 
triumph!’ Indeed both sides rematn captives 
of their past. The distorted images of 
Muslim society remains unaltered. The west 
has long grown accustomed to viewing the 
world through a European prism and can 
only detect turmoil, terrorism, fanatidsm 
and blind frenty. Khomeiiu, Muammar 
GaddafTi and Yasser Arafat are terronsu, 
kidnappers, blackmailers and hijackers. The 
west’s control of the media ensures that these 
images also get ingrained in the young and 
the impressionable. Walt Disney’s three .nost 
obnentious villians are ‘Kho maniacf, ‘WKky 
Kaddafi’ and ‘Yucky Arafat’. The serious 
press journalists are no less guilty. The 
Economist describes Khomeini as 
’Savonarola’, while Gaddafli i»t surprisingly 
is ‘the devil’s godfather’. These might have 
been dismissed as absurd and ridiculous had 
not these views been shared by the most 
powerful leaders of the west. Or how else 
does one explain the decision of the 
Americans to tomb Gadaffi’s IHpoii, killing 
and maiming hundreds of innocott civilians 
or for that matter shooting down IQiomeini’s 
airbus, killing helpless passengers? Within 
a few hours after the Ban Am Lockerbie 
disaster, before anyone could concaivably 
have known the cause of the crash, several 
of the so-called experts were blaming 
Khomeini’s men for most horrific mass 
muidec. Such is the power of propaganda 
that not even the third world ^tes are im¬ 
mune. The India-bom V S Naipaul writes 
what his western readers want to hear. “Rage 
was what 1 taw (in Iran]... Muslims craz¬ 
ed by their confused faith". Saimaa Rushdie 


has pandered in fidsome obscenity and' 
maliM with little attmpi to understand thh 
history or the dynamics of Muslim society, 
Rushdie's book, which Pendennis had 
reported in the Observer as a complete flop 
in the market, is now sdiing faster than it 
can be printed. It has been on the short list 
of all conceivable literary prizes and no one 
should be surprised if it gets nominated for 
the Nobel Prize. And even Ikrlq Ali, never 
one to be left behind, rushed forward with 
his Iranian Nights to mock and ridicule a 
society in revolution of which he has no 
understanding. What the erstwhile Marxist 
has failed to recognise is that what we are 
witnessing in Iran (not withstanding the 
mistakes and excesses) is a genuine popular 
revolution and not blind religioos fanati¬ 
cism. In Iran, Islam is a radical ideplogy for 
bringing about rapid socio-economic trans¬ 
formation. The revolution is genuinely 
popular. But conformity with institutional 
beliefs has its rewards and tpe Dotskyite 
subversive of yesteryears is fast becoming ac¬ 
ceptable to the capitalist establishment. And 
as was predicuble the mindless and insen¬ 
sitive westernised Muslim ‘intellectuala' 
unleashed a backlash of ftenzied hj pocrisy, 
bigotry and political opportunism purpor¬ 
ting to defend a faith with which they have 
little acquaintance. Being bom Muslim gives 
neither Rushdie, Ihriq Ali nor the Bradford 
agitator the capacity to contribute to an 
understanding of Islam. But their combined 
action has contributed to heightening in¬ 
tolerance, reinforcing prejudice, instilling 
suspicion, injecting venom and killing 
reasoned, sober and rational discourse. They 
have one thing in common. They pander to 
their respective galleries and say what their 
audience wants to hear. Duth is not among 
thdr concerns. Against the backdrop of such 
an intellectual environment Akbar Ahmed 
sets out his exposition of Islam, its main 
concern is a simple but intelligent explica¬ 
tion of Islam and its relationship with its 
society identifying the features essential to 
the comprehension of Islam and, most in¬ 
terestingly of all, an explanation of why 
Muslims behave the way they do, what 
motivates them and their concepts of right 
and wrong. These ate important questions 
an understanding of which will eiudile us to 
come to terms with a quarter of the world's 
population, it would have been too large an 
undertaking, and perhaps even futile^ to 
attempt a comprehensive history of Islam. 
The author has more than compensated for 
the partial treatment 1^ his careful treatment 
of themes, synthesis of existing works and 
unorthodox reflections and arguments. 

Ahmed’s explanations tot the contem¬ 
porary upheaval, tensions arui doubts in 
Islamic societies are simply stated but com¬ 
plex, subtle and convincing. In part tlds 
arises from their view of Islamic history. 
There rue two important schools of history: 
one views history as cyclical development in 
which the rise of a civilisation is inexorably 
followed by itt decline to be replaced by 
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andiaott vifil diviliwka^ th&sa^ad 
the rapid roe di Islam under Muhammad 
l^t^d a steady decline after his death, not- 
'^whhstanding the political and territorial cx- 
'^^sion of the Muslims. Both groups agree 
the rapid rise and decline which has in- 
‘ictuced in the Muslims what Ahmed describes 
Its the ’Andalus syndrome’—the fear of ex- 
I'tinction induced by the fate of the Moors 
’|in Spain) which permanently haunts 
'Muslim sttcicly'. The Muslims can only view 
present in the light of the past. T his to 
^lerge extent explains the Maslim paranoia, 
ttincertainty, the lack ot confidence and the 
‘;^^ual .siege mentality The author icjccts the 
and fall theory and instead attempts to' 
l^iplain in terms of a ’rhythm, a t1u\ and 
^flux, a rise and fall, peaks and Houghs’. 

rejects the notion that Islam has been 
0a constant decline and points to the fact 
'.that as Islamic empires declined in one place 
‘^fioihcr aro.se elsewhere. 

A .second and a more major tension arises 
|:,^m the pursuit of an ideal and inability to 
^ictalise n fully. The Quran and the life of the 
.|(fn)phei have provided ideals according to 
•'Svhich Muslims arc expected to order their 

g “"’ .s. The commitment to tolerance, justice 
I peace: abstinence from wordly excesses 
ether with a concern lor the weak, the 
‘^-deprived, women, children and the aged ex¬ 
hibited by the Prophet and the font Caliphs 
friMve not always been easy for (heir followers 
(^jtp uphold, (iut throughout the history of 
ybMam the yearning lo return to Islamic ideals 
fba* held a powerful grip on the minds of 
['MuiiUms. Islamic resurgence, as pursuit of 
gihe ideal—contemptuously branded as 
^ndamentalism—is nothing new. it has 
^happened before, is happening now and will 
happen in the future. I'he tensions are more 
&ei»bte today because the deviations from the 
|ideal are greater. Nor can there be any dc- 
"'’ng that, as always, many in their righteous 
il to recreate the Islamic society have 
mpled on its very ideals: the spirit of 
I'iblerance, forgiveness, accommodation and 
f.ji»nsensas. 

i: This point can best be explained with 
Lieference to the late Zia-ul Haq’s policy of 
pltlamisation in Pakistan. Zia was himself a 
Impious and courteous man and may have been 
^^nuinely committed to ordering Pakistani 
Iwceity as als'izam-i -Must<(fa. But the means 
|he adopted created the distinct impression 
Jihat the regime was more committed to 
^political survival rather than creating the 
4iiteal Islamic society. The flogging and ex- 
E^tion of its political opponents, imprison- 
fihent without trial and grotesque violation 
iitf human rights were not compatible with 
■' ! qualities of mercy, compassion, justice 
tolerance of the Nizam-i-Mustafa. 
Islam accords a high status to scholars 
i the pursuit of knowledge The word Urn 
ItdwleUge) is the second-most used word 
l Quran, next only to the nune of Cod. 

no less than three hundred (daces 
luslims are asked to use their minds and 
: for themsdves. The Prophet’s own ver- 
: was unequivocal. The death of scholar- 


' ship would be the death of ttKjveifse.; The 
Quran could only lay down the general prin¬ 
ciples and it was left to the /yrrAod (indepen¬ 
dent judgment) of the scholars to determine 
the application of general principles to 
specific events in changing contexts. 'The em¬ 
phasis was an adaptability and rational 
choice based on .t/iunr (consultation) and 
ijtfui (consensus). And yet some of the states 
committed to Islamic ideals—most notably 
Saudi Arabia and Zta’s Pakistan—have been 
responsible for rigid censorship and stamp¬ 
ing out free discussion and the development 
of scholarship. The result has been a viola¬ 
tion of Islamic ideals. The attempt to teducc 
the .Status of women to half that of men or 
flogging of blind women victims of rape on 
charges of adultery arc perversions of 
Quranic injunctions and Islamic ideals. If 
Islam has today acquired the reputation of 
a barbaric, reactionary and retrograde 
religion, a part of the blame must surely be 
attached to tlicsc self-proclaimed zealots of 
Islam. 

The extremely jaundiced view of Islam 
stems partly from a lack of understanding 
about Islam and the failure of the Muslims 
to explain themselves. To that extent 
.Ahmed's book is an excellent contribution, 
it dispels misconception and brings home 
to both Mu.slims and non-Muslims alike the 
true spint of Islam. However, Ahmed is 
perhaps a bit optimistic in believing that 
western hostility to Islam will abate with a 
better understanding of Muslim percentions. 
The hostility is in fact much more deeply 
nxUed and reflects diffeiiiig views of a world 
too antagonistic to be reconciled. The 
western objections to the so-called Islamic 
fundamentalism is based not on principles 
or objective criterion but on cold calcula¬ 
tions of its global interests. Anything that 
purports to disrupt the status guo in the in¬ 
ternational system or threatens to upset the 
existing balance of power which favours the 
rich industrial states is bound to attract their 
hostility. The leaders and goveriunents of the 
third world ate judged not by what they are 
doing for their people and their countries 
but by their attitude to the west and inter¬ 
national capitalism. The internally un¬ 
popular and repressive regimes of Saudi 
Arabia and ZUfs Pakistan, or for that mat- 


considered moderates' and aae gMetptisly 
rewarded with mllirary and economic assis- 
rancc; By contrast a popular revolution 
which overthrows the pro^western authori¬ 
tarian regime of the Shah, has held two 
general elections and whose popular legiti¬ 
macy could not be undermined by western 
trade and economic embargoes is decried as 
fundamentalist. The two super-powers, who 
have stocked enough nuclear arsenals to 
blow each other into bits many times over 
and cannot see eye to eye on any issue, saw 
enough threat in Iran to throw in their 
weight to tilt the Iran-iraq war against Iran. 
If so-called Islamic fundamentalism is the 
scourge of the contemporary world, how 
does one explain the US support of the most 
reprehensible and fundamentalist Afghan 
Mujahiddin groups? The answer lies not in 
a misunderstanding of Islam by the west, but 
the state of the relationship between the 
western allies and a particular state. Japan, 
Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong and 
Singapore have operated within the status 
quo and has'C prospered. The new genera¬ 
tion of Japanese may turn out to be less ser¬ 
vile and demand a role and status commen¬ 
surate with their economic power. The anti- 
Japan tirade seeking cut the Japanese down 
to size is already mounting. One dreads to 
think what the consequences will be should 
Japan step out of line. The memories of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima are too frightening 
to contemplate. The inescapable conclusion 
is that the world wilt continue to be viaved 
through the subjective eyes of the dominant 
powers. Any leader or group or slate 
(whether Muslim or non-Muslim) that at¬ 
tempts to disrupt the status quo will suffer 
the retribution of the global powers. Shia 
Muslims of the world with their tradition of 
resistance to unjust systems of rule will con¬ 
tinue to pose a threat to the status quo. 

Ahmed's book may or may not fulfil its 
purpose of educating the western reader but 
it will certainly be an eye-opener for the 
Muslims. The rrader may not fully discover 
Islam hut will become aware of its diversity, 
complexity and its richness. And, more im¬ 
portantly; those Muslims striving to recreate 
the ideal of Islam will be reminded of its 
spirit: tolerance, justice and compassion. 
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Computer Industry in India 

Strategies for Late>Comer Entry 

Sudha Mahalingam 

The traditional import-substituting approach is unlikely to be cost-efficient in a high-tech sphere such as infor¬ 
mation technology. What is needed is a different approach based on the country's relative strengths as well as 
the available options. For, from the user’s angle, the benefits of developments in information technology are far 
too valuable to be missed, while from the manufacturer's angle, the stakes of meaningful participation in global 
information technology trade are high. It is necessary to evolve suitable late-corner strategies after carefully weighing 
the available options. 

This paper attempts to review the late-comer options available to India, taking into account not merely the 
structure of the domestic computer industry as it has evolved in recent times but also the ineluctable international 
linkages of the information technology industry which would render vertical integration and import substitution 
neither feasible nor necessary. Our relative strengths and weaknesses are discussed in a comparative perspective. 


against the strategies followed by the 

I 

THE short-lived euphoria in orficial circles 
over the dynamics of growth in the nascent 
domestic computer industry in the wake ol 
liberalisation is now giving way to a more 
realistic assessment of otir strengths in this 
sphere. The industry, particularly the hard¬ 
ware segment, is inward-looking, as is evi¬ 
dent from its not so impressive export per¬ 
formance. The liberalised trade regime, in 
conjunction with this domestic market 
orientation, has resulted in the emergence 
of a predominantly kit-assembling industry, 
heavily dependent upon import of high-tech 
products and components, with serious im¬ 
plications for the balance of payments situa¬ 
tion. I'he traditional import-substituting ap¬ 
proach is unlikely to be cost-efficient in a 
high-tech sphere such as information tech¬ 
nology. What is needed, therefore, is a 
different approach based on our relative 
strengths as well as the available options. 
For, from the user’s angle, the benefits of 
the developments in information technology 
are far too valuable to be missed, while from 
the manufacturer’s angle, the stakes of 
meaningful participation in the global infor¬ 
mation techntilbgy trade are high. It would, 
therefore; be necessary to evolve suitable late¬ 
comer strategies after carefully weighting the 
available options. 

This paper attempts to review the late- 
como’ options available to India, taking in¬ 
to account not merely the structure of the 
domeitk: computer industry as it has evolved 
in recent times, but also the ineluctable in¬ 
ternational linkages of the information 
tehnology industry which would render ver¬ 
tical integration and import substitution 
neither feasible nor necessary. Our relative 
strengths and weaknesses are discussed in 
a comparative perspective, against the 
Btrategim follow^ by the successful late¬ 
comers of the Pacific rim. 

The emerging convergence of computer, 
oonmnmications and control technologies in 


successful late-comers of the Pacific 

recent times has opened up immense po.ssi- 
biliiifrs for using information technology for 
increasing productivity and improving effi¬ 
ciency, among other things. However, it must 
be empha.si.scd that the impact of these 
technological dcNclopments is not likely to 
be uniform fot all countries, irrespective of 
their level of deselopment, assuniing of 
course that ail countries have equal accv.ss 
to these technologies. The impact is likely 
io be different, if not limited, for countries 
at a lower level of development. In fact, Juan 
Rada goes as far as to claim that “infor¬ 
matisation is a consequence of development, 
not its cause”. His contention is that in¬ 
dustrial utilisation of information techno¬ 
logy leads to an erosion of the developing 
countries’ advantages and international 
competitiveness. The coming of the infor¬ 
mation Age, as it were, is viewed essentially 
as a post-industrialisation phase, whence the 
existence of a mature industrial base would 
facilitate the absorption of the new tech¬ 
nology.' Any strategies for the future must, 
therefore, stem from the consciousness of 
these limitations. 

The advent of the Information Age seems 
to presage certain fundamental changes in 
the global industrial and market structures 
related to the introduction of the new 
technology. Programmable automation in 
manufacturing is the beginning of one such 
change in the industrial structure. Interna¬ 
tional competition has also witnessed 
changes like strategic partnering and 
multilateral market regulation emerging as 
responses to new challenges. The US- 
Japanese agreement of semi-conductors is 
an example Offshore sourcing of wafer- 
fabrication activity is changing patterns 
of investment and trade as a response to 
regulatory trade regimes. In this scenario, the 
possibility of collusive oligopoly and 
predatory pricing practices could become 
real threats, unless barriers to entry are 
biok^'down and technology diffusion ac¬ 
celerated. Thus the formulation of late¬ 


r/m. 

comer strategies a.->suines added relevance. 

A rational late-comcr model would ad¬ 
dress the following issue.s; How best can the 
current developments in information tech¬ 
nology be harnessed to rationalise economic 
activities in a developing country so as to 
accelerate the growth p^occ.ss? This would 
involve identifying the nature and level of 
technology appropriate in a developing 
country context, with its attendant techno¬ 
logy absorption constraints. Once the ap¬ 
propriate level is identified, how best to 
secure it? is it feasible to meet our require¬ 
ments entirely through domestic production 
in a cost-efficient manner? If not, what is 
the alternative strategy? How best can we 
meet aur requirements without being a drain 
on our foreign exchange resources? 

Our late-comer strategy is thus not just 
a makc-buy dilemma, but is more in the 
nature of ‘Makc-What?’ - ‘Buy-What?’ choice: 
This would invovie an assessment of our ex¬ 
isting and potential manufacturing and in¬ 
vestment capabilities, our need for the pro¬ 
ducts of information technology, our foreign 
exchange constraints and the extent of global 
technology diffusion. 

II 

The history of the information technology 
industry the world over reveals that every¬ 
where governments have actively promot^ 
it through appropriate measures. For, accor¬ 
ding to Flamm,^ here was a sector where,' 
“private commercial interests in the absence 
of government support would not have 
become as intensively involved in certain 
long-term basic research and radical new 
concepts”. Government intervention usually 
took one or more of the following forms: 
demand-pull, technology-push end other 
supply-side factors which included research 
subsidies, tax concessions, anti trust and ad¬ 
ministrative guidance.^ 

The origins of the computer industry 
could be traced to the second world war. In 
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the 1930s the US adopted conscious and 
deliberate policies for the promotion of the 
computer industry. The demand-pull factor 
assumed importance in government inter¬ 
vention, with the military sponsoring major 
research programmes. In fact, until the 
19()0s, when a large commercial market for 
computers emerged in the US, the situation 
was a virtual monopsony, with demand 
originating in defence use. The federal share 
in computer-related R and O expenditure 
which stood at two-thirds of the total expen¬ 
diture in the t9S0s declined to one-sixth by 
the end of t970s, although there is evidence 
of increase in this share in recent years, 
perhaps in an attempt to recapture ground 
lost to Japan.^ At present, research in 
leading-edge technologies like artificial in¬ 
telligence; parallel processing and supercon¬ 
ductivity is still financed largely by the 
federal government. Further, there is a con¬ 
stant review and re-adjustment of related in¬ 
terventionist measures. 

In Europe, however, the demand-pull fac¬ 
tor was not that critical in the promotion 
of the information technology industry. 
Supply-side measures, particularly heavy 
protectionism and active government finan¬ 
cial support for R and D, were the principal 
features of the European strategy in the early 
years. In Britain the government sponsored 
high-tech research in the universities. France, 
on the other hand, selected and sponsored 
a national champion (C-Il and Bull) with 
less successful results. Germany vacillated 
between championship of Siemens and fun¬ 
ding research in a more diverse portfolio of 
Hrms and reseamh institutions. These 
various policies, however, have failed to 
secure for Europe a significant share in the 
global market for the products of informa¬ 
tion technology. 

Japanese state intervention was in the 
form of an effective iatc-comer strategy for 
penetrating the already burgeoning micro¬ 
electronics industry, for Japan decided to 
enter the fray in earnest only in the 1970s. 
The Japanese strategy relied heavily on the 
social and institutional fabric of that coun¬ 
try and concentrated on technology-push 
factors with spectacular results.’ MITI, the 


Japanese ministry for international trade 
and industry, lacked the wherewithal for 
massive government purchases and, there¬ 
fore, had to embark upon supply-side 
measures of a different genre to exploit fully 
the steep learning curve effects of the new 
innovations. This constituted state-spon¬ 
sored research through NTT and encourage¬ 
ment to co-operative research to avoid 
duplication of efforts. The state’s extensive 
regulatory control over the country’s finan¬ 
cial institutions facilitated this approach.’ 

South Korea and Ikiwan, the two re¬ 
source-poor developing countries, approach¬ 
ed the issue from a different angle. Deficient 
in internal demand, these countries resorted 
to a successful export-orientation and selec¬ 
tive import-substitution policy, aggressive¬ 
ly targeting on selective segments of the 
world electronics industry. Domestic capital 
constraints were turned into potential advan¬ 
tages by encouraging joint ventures and 
strategic alliances with emphasis on tech¬ 
nology acquisition.' 

Even in India, the origins of the domestic 
computer industry could be traced to the 
deliberate policies of the government from 
1984. The newly-elected government intro¬ 
duced selective deregulation, relaxed con¬ 
trols and lowered tariffs for the electronics 
industry as a whole, consistent with the 
liberalised trade regime introduced in the 
other sectors of the economy. However, in 
India governmmt intervention went beyond 
the introduction of a liberal trade regime. 
The government launched a massive pro¬ 
gramme of computerisation in the public 
sector, in commercial undertakings as well 
as in the administrative departments, and 
thus created a large market for the products 
of the industry. Although these measures 
resulted in large-scale imports of SKD/CKD 
kits and brought with it screwdriver tech¬ 
nology, it was hoped that it would lead even¬ 
tually to genuine technology transfer, 
through reverse-engineering. Simultaneously, 
the domestic ewnponent industry was singled 
out for preferential treatment through 
measures like delicensing, broad-banding, 
exemption from MRTP Act, liberal import 
of capital goods and rationalisation of 


tariffs, with, emphasis on providing Hscal 
protection to the domestic component in¬ 
dustry. It was hoped that with these measuies 
and the stipulation of PMP (Phased 
Manufacturing Programme) indigeoisation 
would take place in due course. 

However, if the current state of the in¬ 
dustry is anything to go by, indigenisation 
may remain a pipe-dream without a re¬ 
ordering of priorities. After six years of 
liberalisation, the electronics industry as a 
whole remains highly import-intensive. The 
BICP Report on the E-Icctronics Industry 
(1987) observes, “the growth of the elec¬ 
tronics industry in the country following the 
liberalised licensingand tariff policies during 
the period 1981-86 has come about largely 
by enhanced level of component imports. 
Domestic component industry has apparent¬ 
ly not develop^, barring for (sic) B and W 
picture lubes, and if other sectors continue 
to register significant growth, dependence on 
imported components would increase subs¬ 
tantially!'* According to the BICP analysis, 
even those components that are domestically 
produced have an in-built import bias in the 
form of raw materials like silicon, ger¬ 
manium, GaAs, electronic grade chemicals, 
ferric oxides, glass epoxy laminates, cera¬ 
mics, etc, to the extent of 35 per cent of their 
price. In addition to this, capital goods, 
testing and measuring equipment and tools 
and moulds are also imported by the in¬ 
dustry. Tkble I gives an aniaysis of sales, 
import-content-wise, for the electronic PSUs, 
which include Electronics Corporation of 
India (ECIL) which produces mainframe 
computers, and Semiconductors (SCI.) 
which makes semiconductors that go into all 
electronic products. Even if we overlook ET 
and T which is a trading organisation, the 
reliance on imports is considerable for the 
units associated with the computer industry. 
The trend is likely to apply to the private 
sector also. 

Indeed that this is so is evident from the 
even less savoury findings of the latest report 
of the BICP, specifically on the computer 
industry in India. This report highlights 
several weaknesses in the structure of the 


TABir 1: Analysis oi Sales—Import CoNriNiwist 




1985-86 


Per Cent 
of (AeB) 
to C 


1986-87 


Per Cent 
of (A-lB) 
to C 


1987-88 


Per Cent 
of (A4B) 
toC 

~A- 

- F 
(Rs Ukh) 

~T 

A 

B 

(Rs Lakh) 

XT 

A 

A 

(Rs Lakh) 

TT 

BEL 

_ 

796 

21870 

3.6** 

977 

2252 

29881 

10.8** 

2430 

2504 

380SI 

13.0** 

CEL 



561 



612 

1311 

46.7*** 


853 

1660 

SI.4*** 

ECIL 

953 

6065 

12822 

54.7*** 

3102 

6020 

16838 

54.2*** 

2516 

6233 

18562 

47.1*** 

ET and T 

11546* 

738 

12457 

98.6*** 

7803 

2043 

lOSlI 

93.7*** 

8760 

3254 

I2I92 

98.5*** 

HTL 


— 

1186 

.... 

634 


1904 

33.3 

641 


1926 

33.3 

ITI 

2912 

... 

29953 

9.7** 

9709 


44070 

22.0 

13040 

- 1 .- 

51023 

25.6 

SCL 

180 

425 

785 

77.1*** 

342 

477 

880 

93.I*** 

661 

346 

1201 

83.4*** 

Ibtal (A) 

15591 

8024 

79634 

29.7 

22567 

11404 

105395 

32.2 

28048 

13190 

I246IS 

33.1 


Notes: A: Where import content is - 75 per cent of bill of material. 

B: Where import content is 50 per cent to 75 per cent of bill of material. 

C: Total turnover. 

•: Trading. 

**; Low percentage of import content indicating high domestic added value. 

***: Percentage of total prrauction with excessively high import content (possibly SKD business). 
•Source: Etoronics Commission. 
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domestic industry: 1^ iiiiport in> 

tensity, high incidence of indirect taxes, 
negligible value addition at international 
prices for some products, uncompetitive 
domestic prices, etc.* 

The domestic computer industry com¬ 
prises predominantly personal computers, 
viz. all those systems based on micro¬ 
processor chips like Intel 8088,80286,80386, 
as well as Motorola 68,000 family of chips, 
although the latter have been classified as 
Minis in ofndal statistics. These account for 
about three-quarters of the total sales turn¬ 
over of the industry in 1987-88. PCs, along 
with associated peripherals, account fur 90 
per cent of the sales turnover of the industry 
in the same year. 

PC and associated peripherals arc highly 
import-intensive. The BICP analysis reveals 
that the import-intensity in the bill of 
materials (including the indirea import con¬ 
tent in the indigenously manufactured com¬ 
ponents) account for 83 per cent in the case 
of PCs, 84.6 per cent in fC-ATk and 90.2 per 
cent in PC-XT^, exclusive of duties (see 
Ihble 2). In the case of peripherals, it is 
lowest in the case of switch mode power 
supply, at 57.6 per cent of the bill of 
materials, but is as high as 93.6 per cent in 
a monochrome monitor (sec Ikbie 3). It is 
interesting to note that the bill of materials 
is even higher than the CIF price of a com¬ 
parable final product in the case of PCs, 
PC-XTs and keyboards, while in the case of 
power supply the’CTF price is close to the 
bill of materials. But the most intriguing 
observation here is that the bill of imported 
materials (components) for making these 
products is even higher than the CIF price 
of the finished product in the case of 
keyboards, and is close to the CIF price in 
the case of PC-Xl>i, indicating negative value 
addition at international prices in keyboards 
and negligible value addition in the case of 
PC-XTs. To the extent that the bill of im¬ 
ported materials includes even the indirect 
import content embodied in locally-made 
components, this phenomenon may not be 
as intriguing. 

The BICP findings corroborate the fin¬ 
dings of an earlier World Bank study on the 
microcomputer industry in India.'" This 
study found that the imported inputs in a 
microcomputer constituted 97 per cent of 
the CIF price of a ccmiparable product and 
the total bill of the materials going into a 
PC exceeded the CIF price by 21 per cent. 
This study pertained to 1986, while the BICP 
study pertains to 1988, indicating that the 
situation has not changed much since 1986. 

Some imporumt conclusions emerge from 
these findings. First, there is negative value 
added or value subtraction at international 
prices in the case of those products where 
the CIF {nice of the final product is less than 
thebiiloftna^als. Second, where the CIF 
price of the final product is close to the bill 
of imported materiids, componmt import 
is as costly as import of the final product. 
Ihble 4 gives the estimated foreign exchange 
outgo for the import of epmponents/peri- 
itiie^ that go into the locally assembled 


PCs and peripherals in the microcomputer 
segment of the industry. Column 6 of the 
table also gives the number of finished 
systems/peripherals that could have been 
purchas^ directly with the same amount of 
foreign exchange outgo. With the foreign 
exchange outgo for component imports for 
making 45872 systems in 1987-88, India 
could have purchased 1.09 lakh PCs or 68716 
PC-XTs or 44141 PC-ATs at the prevailing 
. international retail prices in that year. Con¬ 
sidering that India produced more PCs than 
PC-XTs or PC-ATs in 1987-88, it is evident 
that our current policies on import and 
domestic production require serious re¬ 
consideration. 

Certain tentative hypotheses could be ven 
tured to explain this anomalous situation. 
(We assume that the prices compared are in¬ 
deed for comparable products with identical 
configurations.) There could be two possible 
statistical explanations. First, the firms that 
furnished the data to the BICP have been 
over-itivoicing, in order to get more FE than 
is required for the number of units reported¬ 
ly assembled by them. This however, is 
unlikely because in 1988 all imported inputs 



invited customs duty tuning 
cent to 148 per cent ad valorm. This 
imply that over-invoicing of imports 
result in a much higher duty incidence 
otherwise. Further, the respondents tbiljp 
BICP questionnaire were not multinatioiH^ 
who would inflate component prices ,1^ 
ported from the parent company abroad^, 
order to repatriate profits in a less odit^^ 
manner." They were local firms who pji»| 
chased their components from the intei^: 
national mark^, presumably at competitive^ 
prices. Second, it is possible that 
phenomenon of negative or negligible vnl^i 
addition at CIF prices occurred because e^f 
an overvalued exchange rate. However, even? 
this proves to be an inadequate explat^tin! 
since the import content being very higtu 
os'er-valuation of the official exchange nd^ 
would affect input prices as well. There^triks 
even a premium-adjusted exchange rate is^ 
unlikely to affect significantly the domestic! 
value addition at international prices. 

HawNtx, there could be a few economi^.! 
explanations for this ^nopialy. Firrt, tile} 
sellers may be charging a premium for dijF:. 
assembling system.s into CKD/SKD kifg' 


Tm« c 2: Imkirt Inif.nsii v in Seii-cied Mitxosvsrr-Ms 



~Val'ue' 

(Rs) 

PC_ 

ftr Cent 
Sliare 

PC-XT 

Value Per Cent 
(R.S) Share 

PC^AT 

Value PerC^Bl;,;.' 
(Rs) Sham.. ' 

1 CIF value of imported 
components 

7625 

74.05 

12961 

84.93 

11926 

76.33 ■ 

2 Pre-excise value of in¬ 
digenous components 

2672 

25.95 

2300 

15.07 

3699 

23.67 / 

3 Ibtal value of all com¬ 
ponents excl duties 

10297 

100 

15261 

100 

15625 

100 

4 Duty on imported 
components* 

6082 

92.73 

9674 

95.19 

9929 

95.24 

S Excise sales tax on in¬ 
digenous components** 

477 

7.27 

489 

4.81 

496 

4.76 * y. 

6 Total duty incidence on all 
components* 

6559 

100 

10163 

100 

10425 

100 ..?• 

7 Landed cost of imported 
components* (1 +4) 

IJ707 

81.32 

22635 

89.03 

21855 

839 

8 Final value of indigenous 
components* (2+5) 

3149 

18.68 

2789 

10.97 

4195 

'.} . 

16.1 

9 Total value of all com¬ 
ponents inci duties* (3+6) 

16856 

100 

25424 

100 

26050 

100 f 

10 Import content in in- 

920 

(a) (ex- 

805 

(a) (ex- 

1294 

(a)(«-^ 

digcnously manufactured 
components in the form of 
raw material at 35 per cent 

1102 

eluding 

duties) 

(b) (in- 

844 

eluding 
duties) 
(b) (in- 

1468 

eluding;.; 

duties)}. 

(b) (Ifti.jp 

of component value 

1] Total import content in 
material value exclusive of 
duties (l+lOa) 

8345 

eluding 

duties) 

82.99 

13766 

eluding 

duties) 

90.2 

13220 

dutin);'*- 

84.61 

12 Ibtal import content iii 
material value inclusive of 
duties (7+10b) 

I4809< 

87.86 

23479 

92.35 

23323 

89.53 • 

13 Ex-factory price 

24310 


35000 

“ 

53000 

— 

14 Import inteiuity as a pro¬ 
portion of ex-factory 
price 


60.92 


67.M 


44.(a V 

13 CIF price 

8700 


13808 

— 

21488 

— 

16 Import intensity excluding 
duties as a proportion of 
CIF price 

— 

98.22 

— 

99.70 

— 

61.52 ^ 


Notes'. * Net of MODVAT credit. 

** Includes excise duty and sales tax (net of MODVAT) 
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{yt^ch would now icquire extensive and 
. careful packaging involving additional costs. 
Industry circles estimate that this could 
tinge from 20 per cent to 30 per cent of 
component costs. Second, the sellers may be 
chaiging a premium for the design according 
to which alone these kits can be assembled. 
It would ensure that the rents accruing from 
. designs are not lost due to local issepibiing 
of systems by the importing countries. Third, 
in the case of products where the total bill 
Pf materials (imported plus indigenous) is 
equal to or exceeds the CIF price, but not 
the bill of imported materials, the produc- 
'tion activity not be inefTicimt or anomalous, 
..If there is sufficient value addition in the in¬ 
digenous bill of materials, which in the case 
,of the computer industry would refer to 
domestically manufactured components. 
..Finally, tacit collusion or cartelisation 
. among kit-exporting firms may also contri- 
; bute to this anomalous situation. In the 
Indian context, a combination of these 
economic factors may be respondble for the 
anomalous situation prevailing in the 
^mestic computer industry. 

The policies followed so far have failed 
"to promote the emergence of a vibrant 
domestic computer industry. While the 
foreign exchange outgo from the industry is 
. not very high owing to the smalt size of the 
;. industry (Rs S4I crore sales turnover in 


l^-^6) it is iUedy that domestic dnnand 
will grow signiftcantly in the coming years. 
If the present level of import-reliance ron^ 
tinues, as it is likely to^ the ftueign exchange 
outgo from the industry may assume alar¬ 
ming proportions in the coming years. The 
industry teing inward-looking, the possibili¬ 
ty of exports Hnancing imports is bleak at 
present. Ihble 5 gives the exports from'the 
industry for the years 1983-87. While the ex¬ 
port figure Of Rs. S1.6 crore ft>m the hard¬ 
ware segment for the year 1987 may not 
seem insignificant beside the imports worth 
Rs 101.33 crore by the industry shown in 
Tkble 4 it must be remembered that these im¬ 
port figures rdate solely to the components 
and peripherals imported by the PC segment 
of the computer industry. Import-intensity 
in higher-end systems, which constitute ap¬ 
proximately 10 per cent of the industry out¬ 
put, is likely to be even higher than in PCs, 
and therefore imports by this segment as well 
as direct imports of higher-end computers 
and optional peripherals not made in India 
by actual users, including software firms, 
R and D institutions and govenunent under¬ 
takings,,^ likely t 2 push up the import bill 
considerably higher than the Rs 101 crore 
shown in Tkble 4. Resides 85 per cent of the 
capital goods, testing and measuring equip¬ 
ment, tools and moulds used by the industry 
are also imported. Therefore, the foreign 


exchange outgo on account'of eoinj^er 
related imports is likely to be quite high, 
although this would be ^fficult to measure. 

Apart from foreign exchange considera¬ 
tions, what are the implications of this heavy 
reliance on imports? The BICP report points 
to the very high prices of Indian computer 
hardware accounted for by the high-import- 
content as well as the incidence of high 
import-duties, among other things. The 
computer industry ail over the world is 
witnessing increasing integration, with over 
a million transistors—gate array as well as 
standard cell~pcr chip. Wafer chips are 
replacing even multilayered PCBs, so much 
so that prices of computers have declined 
very drastically in the last decade. Indian 
price trends have mirrored these develop¬ 
ments in the international scene and have 
declined to a mere tenth of the prices prevail¬ 
ing a decade ago. Vet this notwithstanding, 
Indian computer prices are very high com¬ 
pared to prices piecing in the international 
market for comparable products. In 1986 the 
price of a PC was 2.5 times its international 
counterpart. In 1988 the situation seems to 
have changed little (see Ihble 6i). 

Foremost among the reasons for the high 
prices is the high import content. A high im¬ 
port content also implies a high share of 
duty in price. Indirect taxes constitute bet¬ 
ween a third and an eighth of the price 


Table 3: Import Ikoensity in Selected Computer Peripherais 



Floppy Disk 
Drive 

Switch Mode 
Power Supply 

Key Board 

Monochrome 

Monitor 

DOT Matrix 
Printer 

Line Printer 


Value 

(Rs) 

Percent Value 
Share (Rs) 

Per cent 
Share 

Value 

(Rs) 

Per Cent 
Share 

Value 

(Rs) 

Per Cent 
Share 

Wluc 

(Rs) 

Per Cent 
Share 

Value 

(Rs) 

Per Cent 
Share 

1 CIF value of imported components 

2 Pre-excise value of indigenous 

630 

62.87 

314 

34.73 

S64 

71.66 

594 

90.13 

2125 

51.27 

41365 

82.17 

components 

3 Ibtal value of ail components 

372 

37.13 

590 

63.27 

223 

28.34 

65 

9.87 

2019 

48.73 

8974 

17.83 

excluding duties 

1002 

100.00 

904 

100.00 

787 

100.00 

659 

100.00 

4144 

100.00 

50339 

100.00 

4 Duty on imported components* 

3 Excise sales tax on indigenous 

380 

96.20 

297 

100.00 

451 

100.00 

658 

100.00 

1366 

93.56 

25826 

100.00 

components** 

6 Ibtal duty incidence on all 

13 

3.80 



•*“ 




94 

6.44 



components* 

7 Landed cost of imported 

395 

100.00 

297 

100.00 

451 

100.00 

658 

100.00 

1460 

100.00 

25826 

100 00 

components* (l-t-4) 

8 Final value of indigenous 

1010 

72.30 

611 

50.87 

1015 

81.99 

1252 

95.06 

3491 

62.29 

67191 

88.22 

components* (2-t-S) 

9 Total value of all components 

387 

27.70 

S90 

49.13 

223 

18.01 

65 

4.94 

2113 

37.71 

8974 

11.78 

including dutia* (3-1-6) 

10 Import content in indigenously 

1397 

100.00 

1201 

100.00 

1238 

100.00 

1317 

100.00 

5604 

100.00 

76165 

100.00 

manufactured components in the 

130 

(a) 

207 

(a) 

78 

(a) 

23 

(a) 

707 

(a) 

3141 

(a) 

form of raw material at 35 per 
cent of component value 
)l Ibtal import content in material 

I3S 

(b) 

207 

(b) 

78 

(b) 

23 

(b) 

740 

(b) 

3141 

(b) 

value exclusive of duties (I-PtOa) 

U Ibtal import content in material 

760 

75.85 

521 

57.63 

642 

81.58 

617 

93.63 

2832 

68.34 

44506 

88.41 

value inclusive of dutia (7-t-lOb) 

1145 

81.96 

818 

68.11 

1093 

88.29 

1275 

96.81 

4231 

75.50 

70332 

92.34 

13 Ex-factory price 

jM Import intensity as a proportion 

2200 

— 

1650 


1800 


2100 


11500 


88500 


of a-factory price 


52.05 


49.38 

— 

60.72 

* 

60.71 

— 

36.79 

—• 

79.47 

13 CIF price 

El Import intensity excluding dutia 

1160 

— 

928 

— 

464 


1552 


6598 


62060 

•• 

: as a proportion of CIF price 

— 

65 J2 

— 

56.14 

- 

138.36 

— 

39.76 

— 

42.20 


71.71 


JilbMa: • Net of MODVAT credk. 

** Includes arise duty and sala tax (na of MODVAT) on peripherals used in the system, 
(a) Excluding duties; (b) Including duties. 
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iitpefidif^ upon i>roduct (seelkbfes 7 and i). 
In these calculations the price has been taken 
to be ex-factory,.thereby excluding the lO.S 
per cent excise duty on the finished systems 
and optional peripherals. In addition, all 
products invite sales tax, the rate depending 
upon the place of sale. 

The movement away from physical con¬ 
trols has had adverse consequences for the 
computer user in the form of a substantial 
indirect tax component in price. The unholy 
alliance of a libml trade regime and heavy 
and indiscriminate fiscal protection for all 
components and peripherals has resulted in 
the consumer coming off second best. The 
situation has arisen mainly because of the 
unrealistic tariff structure which in the name 
of rationalisation has imposed a uniform 
tariff structure on all components and 
peripherals, whether or not they are or can 
be manufactured in this country. To cite an 
instance, the imposition of 98 per cent tariffs 
on winchester drives and VI .SI memories in 
which India has no base at ail, coupled with 
an outright ban on import of systems 
‘manufactured’ in India, has merely served 
to push up prices for the consumer. 

The third component of price, vi^, value 
addition, comprises the following: it m 
eludes non-material, non-traded inputs like 
factory overheads, administrative overheads, 
selling and distribution overhead.s, etc, in ad¬ 
dition to depreciation, interest, wages and 
salaries and proflt.s. The share of non-traded 
inputs, particularly administration and sell¬ 
ing overheads, is considerable in Indian 
firms. The non-traded inputs add up to a 
quarter of the (ex-factory price) in some 
cases. The BICP found that selling and 
distribution overheads were particularly high 
for some firms/products. The BICP also 
found that although almost all firms were 
operating below capacity they were earning 
normal or even above normal profits. 

These observations on the structure of the 
domestic computer industry have important 
implications for evolving suitable late-comer 
strategies. In the Indian context, the adop¬ 
tion of a demand-pull approach, in the 
absence of technology push and export- 
orientation, seems to have distorted the 


signals somewhere, so much so the domestic 
computer industry now lacks roots and its 
fortunes would depend solely on the con¬ 
tinued protection of the government as well 
a.s the vicissitudes of the international infor¬ 
mation technology environment. 

In the circumstances, a course correction 
seems an urgent necessity. 

Ill 

In this section we examine why the tradi¬ 
tional import-substituting approach in the 
Indian context is unlikely to be cost-efficient 
in a high-tech industry like information 
technology. 

Semiconductors are the building blocks of 
the electronics industry. Components used 
in computers comprise largely semiconduc¬ 
tors, particularly, microprocessors, and 
memories which fall under the category Very 
large Scale Integration (VLSI) implying 
sophisiicatcd technology. Semiconductors 
are first designed and then fabricated on 
mass scale. Multinationals have thus far 
been the major players in the semiconductor 
arena, holding proprietary rights over chip 
design. The design technology is a closely- 
held one, precluding the possibility of a 
developing country acquiring it through 
reverse-engineering. Wafer fabrication, 
however, is usually conducted offshore by 
the MNCs, in one of the NIO, which offer 
low-wage processing. Fabrication activity 
requires heavy investments which can be 
atnoriised only over a very large-scale of 
production. Whether India can acquire the 
economic scales of wafer fabrication activity 
solely from domestic demand is a relevant 
question. At the moment, the world micro¬ 
electronics scenels one of surplus capacity 
in semi-conductors, especially intimated cir¬ 
cuits (ICs). re.sulting in drastic decline in 
prices in recent years.'* Therefore, the 
possibility of india manufacturing standard 
logic seiniconduciors on a large-scale for 
export markets is bleak. 

Besides, there are other developments on 
the global semiconductor scene which render 
wafer fabrication on a large scale a dubious 
proposition. The comparative advantage ot 


low-wage processing ebuntties 
fabrication activity is slowly being eroim^ 
by two important developments. The fira^ 
the advent of automation in manufacturi^;;:: 
activities which is depriving the developip^ 
countries of their low-wage advantage. 
faci, there is talk of ‘reverse redeployment^^ 
of wafer fabrication back to the 0^0 if!-. 
a result of the latest developments iric 
automation technology, particularly 
grammabic automation. The second is 
advent of the Application Specific 
grated Circuits (ASICs) on the $emiconduo>:j 
tor firmament. ASICs are custom-made ' 
chips addressing specific application needs;; 
ASICs, unlike the standard logic devices, are- 
very sophisticated and a single chip can pef*. 
form the functions of a multilayered PCB;;. 
ASICs are high-value components which are ^ 
required in small volumes. They embody' 
sophisticated design skiHs. These ivio-- 
developments together have taken the wind/ 
out of the developing countries’ sails deprivr. 
ing (hem of their low-wage processing gd*! 
vantages. In the circumstances, investmedt; 
in the production of all and sundry coM-* 
ponents in the name of vertical inlegratioti;. 
and in^port-substitution seems a misdirected, 
move. Besides, vertical integration and.| 
import-substitution would be tantamount tO; 
hitching our wagons to a particular ievd of: 
technology without allowing for flexibiliQ^. 
or manoeuvrability. In an industry where thd^ 
rate of technological obsolescence is veiy 
high, whether a developing country shotdd 
invest in intensive R and D is a debatable. 
point. 

A completely homegrown computer iS ; 
thus neither necessary nor feasible at the pre^ 
sent level of technology diffusion. Selective 
targeting of areas where there is scope for 
ipdigenisation is perhaps a more meaningful 
approach. 

IV 

While discussing late-comer strategies, it: 
is important to have a clear perception of, 
the role of information technology envisaged, 
for India. Here, it is necessary to make a'l 
distinction between computers as a tool for^; 


Tabi I- 4: FtiRi KiN E.xi'iiancf Outdo on At couNr or Material Imtokts for Micro Systems aiid Printers. 1987-88 


Item 

Domestic 

Production 

(Units) 

Domestic Pro¬ 
duction Ex- 
Factory Vriue 
<R$ crore) 

Per Cent Import 
Content (Excl 
Duties in Ex- 
Factory Price) 

FE Outgo for 
Material Imports 
Excl of Duties 
(Rs Crore) 

CIF Price 
(Retail US 
Market) 

No of Units 

That Could Be - 
Imported with the J 
Current FE Outgo 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(5) 

(«) 

1 Microprocessoi based 
systems (PCs) 

45872 

271.01 

35* 

94.85 

PC - 8700 

109023** 

2 Dot matrix printer 

1150 

13.40 

24.63 

3.32 

PC-XT - 13803 
PCwkT - 21488 
6598.00 

68716 

44141 

5031 

3 Line printer 

610 

6.68 

50.29 

3.36 

62060.00 

541 



291.17 


101.53 


- 


Notr. 


0 


00 


The actual import content (exclusive of duties) in ex-factory value of a typical PC, PC-XT and PC-AT are 35.IS per cent, 39.33 per 
cent and 31.74 per cent respectively. However, since the distribution of various types of microsystems is not available, the import content 
has been taken to be 35 per cent of ex-factory value in consultation with OOE. 

Assuming that we buy only PCs or only PC-Xlk or only PC-ATk, as the case may be. 
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A PERFECT MOVE 

SECURED 
fe '* _ FUTURE 




* PiMic Provident Fund 

12% Tax Free Interest Fully exempt From 
Wealth Tax Income Tax Rebate u/s 80 - C 
ol the Income Tax Act 

* Netionai Savings Scheme 1987 ^ 

100% Income Tax Rebate u/s 80 - CCA 

11% return on mveslment. Ceiling hmit on 
investment is Rs 30,000 P.A 

* National Savings Certificates, 8th Issue 
12% interest compounded six monthly and 

paid at maturity. Rs.1000 become Rs 2015/- at maturity 
No ceiling limit on mve^ment. Income Tax 
Rebate u/s. 80-C. An annual accrued interest is also 
allowed lor Income Tax Rebate 
u/s 80*C 


PLEASE CONTACT 






Directorate of 
Small Savings 

Govt, ol Maharashtra ^ 

New Administrative 
BuHdlng, 8th Floor, 

Bombay - 400 032. Phone Nos.; 2022537 a 2020290 
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ihe ov^benernMSit otthe 
one hand and computers as an industry 
capable of generating resources through 
meaningful participation in the global trade 
for the products of the information tech¬ 
nology industry on the other. While the two 
need not be conflicting, late-comer strategics 
would depend upon the perceived relative 
importance of these two roles. 

Notwithstanding our earlier observation 
regarding limitations to the role of informa¬ 
tion technology in a developing country, one 
cannot underestimate its immense potential 
in our country. The uses to which computers 
can be put in agriculture, manufacturing, 


process control, education and hraltli are 
many, particularly with the emerging con¬ 
vergence of computers, communications and 
control technologies. However, the choice of 
technology should suit our specific require¬ 
ments. At the moment, there seems to be no 
indication that our hardware as well as soft¬ 
ware purchases are tailor-made to suit our 
country’s specific requirements. They arc 
determined more by what is cheaply and 
abundantly available in the international 
markets. Hankering after the latest tech¬ 
nology regardless of its u.se in solving our 
specific problems is as meaningless an ex¬ 
ercise as pegging our applications to a 


spe^c level of tetihnology. Sultabi!lltti.flgi^..-1^ 
ibility, manoeuvrability and upgradable - 
are some important criteria for choosing the'. 
level of technology. 

Fortunately, recent developments in infer* 
mation technology have made this choice 
easier. With increasing MIPS/second, the 
versatility of hardware is also improving. 
Now full utilisation of the potential of com¬ 
puterisation in a good deal of applications 
depends not so much on the sophistication 
of (he hardware as on the sophistication of 
software. This has to be borne in mind while 
selecting the level of technology appropriate 
in the Indian context. 

Once the appropriate level of technology 
is identified then (here arises the question 
of how to procure it efficiently. In view of 
the circumstances highlighted in the second 
and third pans, it is clear (hat a completely 
homegrown computer is a virtual im¬ 
possibility. This would leave us with two op¬ 
tions. The first is to import all our systems 
requirements in fully assembled form. The 
current level of import reliance of the 
domestic computer industry and the ready 
availability of state-of-the-art systems at 
competitive prices in the international 
markets are two factors that would support 
this option. The second option would be to 
design our own systems suitable to our 
specific requirements and purchase com- 
ponents/peripherais from the international 
markets to build our .systems according to 
our designs. I'his option would save us 
design rents while making available systems 
(hat could combine adaptability as well as 
flexibility, enabling us to upgrade our ap¬ 
plications as our requirements change over 
time. This option would also rid us of kit¬ 
assembling which, we have seen, is a cost- 
inefficient activity. Our strengths in systems 
engineering and design talents (more on this 
later) could thus to be put to our advantage. 

Concentrating on systems designing 
would still leave us dependent upon imports 
of components/pcripherals. And the foreign 
exchange required to finance these will have 
to be generated by the industry itself. This 
cannot come from component manufactur¬ 
ing or wafer fabrication activity aimed at ex¬ 
port markets, as we have already seen. The 
aggressive export-oriented high-volume 
manufacturing strategies of the successful 
NICs are no longer relevant to India. 
Therefore, what lessons can India derive 
from the successful late-comers of the 
Pacific rim? Even within the NIC group 
there are diversities, compelling each one to 
pursue policies suirable to thdr endowments 
as well as their requimnents. Besides, in this 
context, it is necessary to point out the 
debate regarding specific regime types con¬ 
ducive to the adoption of cer'ain policies.'^ 
In the absence of such regime characteristics, 
whether it would be feasible for India to 
emulate the successful experience of the 
NICs, particularly in the field of technology 
licensing, silicon fmmdry subcontracting and 
joint technology development, is a moot 
question. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Indian 
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Table 5: Exporis ot Compi'tlrs and 1>i.rii*iii rai s 

item of Export 


Value (Rs lakli) 



1983 

1984 

1985 1986 

1987 

1.1 Digital computers 





Large computers 

-- 

— 


165.7 

Mini/micro computers/MPB 

0.4 

3.1 

.38.7 197.5 

113.8 

systems, nos 





Total 

0.4 

3 1 

38.7 197.5 

!I3.8 

Data storage/memory systems 





1.2 Magnetic/floppy drives/diskettes 

O.t 

- 

22.4 

85.1 

Computer peripherals 





1.3 Line printers/printers 

— 

6.3 

45.6 

97.5 

Others (Computer peripherals, nos] 

1 0.9 

-- 

- 38.0 

31.5 

Total 

0.9 

6.3 

83.6 

119.0 

Other data processing equipment 





1.4 Computer drives/tape transport 


64.0 

II7.3 

23.2 

Data processing equipment, nos 


— 

8.0 - 

— 

Others 


6.3 

— — 


Total 

— 

70.3 

8.0 117.3 

23.2 

Microprocessor based systems 





1.5 Data loggers 

— 



4.8 

Photo composing and type-setting 

machines- 

4.1 

— - 

— 

Microprocessor based systems, nos 

— 

-- 

0.9 1.4 

4.5 

Others 

— 

4.0 

- — 

— 

Ibtal 

— 

8.1 

0.9 1.4 

9.3 

Data processing systems. Total 

t.4 

87.8 

70.0 399.8 

SI6.I 

Computer .software 

1702.3 

2401.9 

2799..! 4200.6 

5800.1 

Notes: I Value in R$ lakhs 





2 There has been change in item code nos and classification after 1985. Hence, the figures 

are not strictly comparable over the years. 

The classification effective up to 1985 has 

been followed for later years also. 




Source: DoE. 





Table 4; Domestic/CIF Price Ratio 


Product 

lypicai 

CIF Price (fob *■ 7 

Ratio of 


Domestic 

Per Cent) in the Inter- 

CIF Price 


Price Ind 

national Market (in to Domestic 


Exdse Duty 


Retail) 

User Price 


and Sales 

USS 

In Rupees 



Tax 




1 PC (with 2 FDD) (8088) 

27580 

600 

8700 

1:3.17 

2 PC-XT (8088) 256 KB-640 KB 

40250 

952.3 

13808 

1:2.91 

3 9C-AT (80286) IMB/2.5 MB/4MB-U 




MB FDD 

55000 

1482 

21488 

1:2.56 

4. Floppy disk drive 

2288 

80 

1160 

1:1.97 

S Switch mode power supply 

1716 

64 

928 

1:1.85 

6 Monochrome monitev 

2184 

107 

1552 

1:1.41 

7 Keyboard 

1872 

32 

464 

1:4.03 

8 D<M matrix printer 

11960 

455 

6598 

1:1.81 

9. Line printer 3001pm 

101704 

4280 

62060 

1:1.64 


Source: Domestic prices have been obtained from BICP survey. Fob prices at retail outlet 
have been obtained from PC World catalogue, July 1988. 
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strategy should have a different focus, bas¬ 
ed on Indian strengths and weaknesses as 
well as the Indian ethos. Three potentially 
'. promising areas have been identified, bas¬ 
ed on these considerations. They are selec¬ 
tive indigenisation based on comparative ad¬ 
vantages, design activity and software. 

India has already selectively targeted some 
segments of the semiconductor industry as 
well as passive components. However, most 
of these constitute low value components. 
Peripherals could be a thrust area because, 
according to thumb-rule estimates, 
peripherals constitute 60 per cent of the 
value of an installed system. The Rs 510 
N crore market for computers in 1988 would, 
according to this estimate, include Rs 306 
crore worth of peripherals alone.'* These 
. would include PCBs in which we have 
achieved some degree of indigenisation, win¬ 
chester and floppy disk drives, terroianis, 
\ keyboards, power supplies and printers. The 
degree of indigenisation in these prodbets 
varies, with power supplies having the lowest 
import- intensity. There are two factors that 
would render peripheral manufacture an at- 
' tractive late-comer strategy. First, peripherals 
embody more of mechanical technologies 
than do systems, thereby improving the 
scope for indigenisation. Second, we already 
- have an installed base for manufacture of 
peripherals. However, the bottlenecks would 
be the need for heavy investments because, 
as in semiconductors, volumes decide viabili- 
ty in peripherals as wtll. Appropriate flium- 
cing and tariff policies may be required to 
achieve indigeitisation. The industry can be 
made export- oriented and the existing 
, manufacturing base may be expanded to 
cater to niche markets abroad, provided we 
achieve satisfactory leveLs of indigenisation 
so as to produce at competitive prices. This 
option would underline the need to under- 


FicuRE I: System Cost as a FIjnction of Average chiecossplexitv 


Relative System Cost 



Average Chip Complexity (Equivalent Cates) 
Sounf . Boten/Thonm Reseirch repreduceJ by Oaimiini liicorpcraud Ociobcr ISB7. 


mke a comprehensive feasibility study to estimated worldwide ASIC production from 
identify peripherals where indigenisation is 1982 to 1991. Another estimate puts the' 
feasible. estimated ASIC consumption for the year 

The second sphere to concentrate on 1991 at US $ 15,000 nullion.” These would 
would be design activity—both systems and con-sist of gate arrays, full cwtom cell based 

circuit design. Value added designing com- ICs, and programn^le lo^c A substantial 
bines circuit designing with systems engi- proportion of the revenues generated from 
neering. In recent times, the dngie most im- ASICs would go to designing. In fact, even 

portant development in information tech- the major semiconductor firms in the world 
nology that has important implications for including those manufacturing proprietary 
iate-comer entry by NICs is the advent of chips are now moving into ASICs (see 
ASIC. ASICs address specific applications Ihble 10). The foreseeable future, therefore, 
through semicustom design. While standard lies in ASICs. 

ICs are merely building blocks for making That ASICs are a potential area for late- 
systems, ASICs often are complete systems comer entry is evident from two obserVa- 

on a single chip. The relative system cost tions: First that under ASIC technology, 

declines as average chip complexity increases design is becoming decoupled from manu- 

(see Fig). Thereforev in the years to come facture, so much so barriers to entry have 

value addition would tend to concentrate on been lowered substantially, because; design- 

chip design rather than on large scale ing is a low-cost, low-risk activity.'* Human 

fabrication. 1hblc 9 gives the actual and ingenuity has now become a key factor. 


Tabi e 7: Materiai Intensity. Indirect Taxes and Value Added-Microsystems 


Item 

PC 


PC-XT 


PC-AT 


Value 

Per Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 


Per Cent 

1 Ex-factory price (Rs) 

20000-25000 

100 

32000-38000 

100 

S200-S800 

too 

2 Bill of material (Imp r Ind) 

10297.00 

51.49-41.19 

15261.00 

47.69-40.16 

15625.00 

30.05-26.94 

3 Duty incidence on ex-factory value 

6559.00 

32.80-26.24 

10128.00 

31.65-26.65 

I042S.OO 

10.05-17.97 

nei of MODVAT 







4 Value addition net of duty Incidence 

3144-8144 

I5.71-32.S7 6611.00-12611.00 

20.66-33.19 

25950.00 

49.90-55.09 

5 CIF price 

8700.00 

— 

13808.00 

— 

31950.00 

— 

6 Bill of maicri.vls as per cent of 

~ 

118.00 

— 

111.00 

— 

73.00 


CIF price 


Tahi e 8: Material Iniensitv. Indirect Taxes and Value Added in Peripherals 


Drive Key Board 

Per Cent Vaiuc^ Per Cent 


Monitor 


Dot Matrix Primer Line Printer 


1 Ex-factory price (Rs) 

2200 

100 

1800 

too 

2100 

— 

11500 

100 

88S00 

too 

2 Bill of material (Imp -i- Ind) 

1002 

45.55 

787 

43.72 

659 

31.33 

4144 

36.03 

50339 

56.88 

3 Duty incidence on ex-factory value 

395 

17.95 

451 

25.(M 

658 

31.33 

1460 

12.70 

25876 

29.24 

net of MODV(\T 

4 Value addition net of duty incidence 803 

36.5 

S62 

31.22 

783 

37 

S896 

51.27 

12285 

13.8$ 

5 CIF price 

1160 

— 

464 

— 

1552 

— 

6598 


62060 


6 Bill of materials a.s per ceiti of 

cif price 

— 

86.38 

— 

I69.6i 

— 

42.40 

— 

62.81 

— 

81.11 
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dcvdi9|i^o«tntriM to a cehain attest. The 
tecond la that multinational design and 
manuCacturing flmas are now scouting in the 
Indian market for design talent. Interna¬ 
tional computer industry experts agree that 
ASIC designing holds out areas of promise 
for successful late-comer entry.India has 
suGoessfully followed martet niche strategics 


based on high-value ASICs, but our efforts 
in this sphere are far too small compared to 
the potential that exists. ASIC designing 
would involve heavy investments in design 
tools, CAD particularly, design software, 
software libraries (gate array, standard cell 
and cell compiler), and training. Even the 
fabrication of ASICs is a relativeiy more ac¬ 
cessible activity for India, because it would 
not require the heavy volumes of the stan¬ 
dard ICs, although ASICs would require a 
much higher level of technological sophisti¬ 
cation. If the government steps in to provide 
the appropriate infrastructure like tools and 
cell libraries as well as ease the constraint 
on seed capital through appropriate policies, 
India couM secure for itself a place in the 
globai ASIC market. Once the ASlC design¬ 
ing base is established, systems engineering 
would emerge as a natural corollary. 

Software is another area where India may 


a comparative advantage, the-world 
Mitwarc market is expected to mcrease by 
20 pet cent to 30 per cent annually to reach 
US $ 120 billion ^ 1990. Software is begin¬ 
ning to appropriate a greater share of user 
outlays on computers. Presistent R and D 
efforts resulting in higher MiPS/second per 
dollar has been the cause of a steep decline 
in hardware prices as a consequence of 
which software is now gaining ascendancy. 
Even major multinational hardware vendors 
arc entering the software arena, hoping to 
meet the increasing demand for software. 
Software development is a viable iate-conicr 
strategy which provides several possible en¬ 
try points for the SICs. Successful software 
development would entail the following 
stages: requirements specification, proto¬ 
typing, design coding, programming, testing 
and maintenance. Of these, coding and pro¬ 
gramming arc areas in which India has pro¬ 
ven experience already. Multinational soft¬ 
ware developers are farming out these ac¬ 
tivities to software firms in developing coun¬ 
tries. The much talked about humanpower 
contracts which have been a main source of 
India’s software exports fall into this 
category. However, the huge travel costs 
involved in these coupled with new tech¬ 
nologies like software application generators 


yihich hive be^h to ajipcu 6iithe't6^i|jr^ 
rendering humanpower conuhctVng a W'I^S 
rracrive proposirion." ' 

Therefore, future strategies for softwir^ 
industry would require a different foetp^ 
While India does have a pool of low-coN^| 
technically qualified English-speaking pet^^ 
sonnet (this is very important because moK' 
of the programming languages use Englltl^^ 
it should adopt a less labour-intensive ap4-- 
more skill-oriented approach. The industhi? 
should be export-oriented with emphasis ori' 
software customisation, modification*, 
sy-stems integration and related support ser¬ 
vices. the last one including maintenance 
and debugging operations which alone could 
form anything from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent of software costs.'* Innovative 
development of applications for specific' 
industries and in the customisation and 
modification of cross-industry (horizontal)' 
applications hold out opportunities for late¬ 
comer entry. low cost data communications 
are emerging as a boon to late-comer 
developing nations. The satellite fink bet'^ . 
ween Bangalore, India and the USesublish- 
cd by Icxas Instruments for developing and 
exporting software from its Indian base is, 
a case in point. Even turnkey projects can' 
be contemplated with the help of the satdiite ' 


Tabifs'J: Wmki ijwiol-ASIC PKODUtTiON*. 1982-1991 ($m) 


Segment 

1982 


Year 





Compound 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Per Cent 

1983 1984 

1985 1986 1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Gate arrays 

175 

320 800 

950 1,200 1,500 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

3,000 

37 

Linear arrays** 

25 

35 60 

70 

85 120 

165 

215 

290 

350 

35 

Ibtal semicustom 

200 

355 860 

1,020 1,285 1,620 

2,065 

2,415 

2,890 

3,350 

37 

Ibtal custom*** 

575 

690 880 

I.09t) 1,350 1,875 

2.520 

3,300 

4,200 

4.900 

27 

Programmable logic 

80 

175 225 

235 

)00 390 

595 

790 

1,000 

1,270 

41 

Tout ASIC production 

855 

1,220 1,965 

2,345 2.935 3,835 

5,180 

6,505 

8.090 

9,520 

30 

Noies: * Does not include captives. 








** Includes linear/digital ICs 








*** Includes standard cell, silicon compiler and handcrafied custom 






Source: Integrated Circuit Engineering Corporation (1987). 









Table 10; Tot* Ten iNir.RNAtioNAL ASIC Suppi ilrs 1987 ano 1988 




1987 

1988 

Company HQ Location 

1987 

1988 


1988/1987 I*er Primary ASIC 

Rank 

Rank 



Sales (Sm) 

Sales (Sm) 

Cent Change 

Product Line 

I 

I 

Fujitsu 

Japan 

371 

465 


25 

Gale 5\rTayt 

2 

2 

NEC 

Japan 

341 

463 


36 

Gate Arrays 

3 

3 

LSI Logic 

US 

250 

345 


38 

Gate Arrays 

6 

4 

Ibshiba 

Japan 

219 

328 


50 

Gate Arrays 

4 

S 

AMD 

US 

241 

317 


32 

PIds 

5 

6 

AT and T 

US 

235 

304 


29 

Standard Cells 

7 

7 

Ibias 










Instruments 

US 

189 

240 


42 

Standard Cells 

8 

8 

National Semi- 










conductor 

US 

163 

194 


19 

Gate Arrays 

9 

9 

Hitadii 

Japan 

150 

185 


23 

Cate Am^ 

10 

10 

Motorola 

US 

128 

168 


30 

Gate Arrays 

Tbtals 




2267 

3007 


■*•33 




Sourer ICE dted in (Blectranic Times, June 8. 1989), p 2. 
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^ ttnk'. In thi* context, the incieasing number 
"of technological collaborations in software 
in recent times is a welcome measure, for 
these coHabontions bring with them state- 
of-the-art hardware tools for software 
development as well as the much-needed 
. conduits for exports. For, initial investment 
in software tools could be substantial and, 
more importantly, successful software aport 
performance would require aggressive mar¬ 
keting strategies involving huge costs. The 
government has already been providing ven¬ 
ture capital at preferential rates of interest 
to wholly export-oriented software firms. 
However, long-term concerted efforts by 
software engineers as well as support from 
government in the form of financing and 
provision of necessary infrastructure would 
be critical variables for a successful software 
export performance. 

At present, aports from the softwsue seg¬ 
ment of the Indian computer industry are 
around Rs 60 ctore which is insignificant 
compared to the global trade in oftware 
amounting to US $ 60 billion. Yet compared 
to the performance of hardware, the exports 
from Indian software segment are quite im¬ 
pressive: The interim report of the Iksk Force 
on Electronic Components has set a target 
of Rs 5,000 crore turnover for the software 
industry by 1994-95 and a substantial pro¬ 
portion of this is expected to be exports. 

The three thrust areas we have identified 
here, if diligently pursued with appropriate 
policies, would not only generate enough 
foreign exchange to meet our domestic im¬ 
port requirements of components and 
systems but wtmld also generate surpluses. 
A rational tariff structure that accords 
discriminating protection for only those pro¬ 
ducts that can be cost-effectively indigenis- 
ed would be crucial. Products in which we 
have a competitive advantage will have to 
be export-oriented. The strategy for software 
promotion will include rationalisation and 
simplification of existing procedures as well 
. as a firm end to the current ambivalent at¬ 
titude towards violation of intellectual pro¬ 
perty rights. Finally, a techndogy-push ap¬ 
proach in the form of investment in R and D 
will be critical in enabling us to absorb 
the new techndogical developments to our 
advantage 
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and Problems of Reforming a 
Socialised Agriculture 

Case of USSR 


Karl'Kugen Uailrkin 

This paper outlines the concrete issues at slake in the reform of Soviet anhcutture. It begins with a critique 
of collectivised farms during the Stalin, Khrushchev and Brezhnev periods, outlining the changes and differences 
in each. This, in a sense, sums up the situation that Ciorbachev has inherited. It then goes on to discuss the task 
of streamlining the system, intra-farm management, the private plots, etc. 


THE present paper will avoid a discussion 
on whether there is ‘real’ reform of the 
agrarian sei'Up in the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries with socialised (col¬ 
lective oi state-owned) agriculture. Therefore 
the terms of reference will be defined simply 
for clarification and for making possible a 
meaningful discussion. These arc not the 
only possible or adequate ones. Other 
authors may prefer other, perhaps better, 
definitions, but our purpose is to outline the 
concrete issues at stake and not to indulge 
in a di$cu.s.sion on principles. In order to 
avoid lingering connotations of the word 
‘reform’ and resulting misunderstandings, 
the following terms will be used; 

A change which deeply affect.s the 
established agricultural system will be called 
a ‘fundamental’ or ‘systemic’ reform. 

A change affecting some essential features 
of the agricultural system without, however, 
renouncing its basic characteristics will be 
termed ‘reform’. It does not overthrow the 
existing mode of production (e g, private vs 
public, small-scale vs large-scale, etc). 

A change in the organisational set-up and 
superstructure, which—in the writer’s 
opinion—affects neither the mode of pro¬ 
duction (e g, small-scale vs large-scale far¬ 
ming) nor the socio-economic rdationships 
among producers and between them and the 
consumers or the agencies procuring the pro¬ 
ducts for consumption and for other non- 
agricultural uses, will be called a ‘reorgani¬ 
sation’, that is, a change in organisational 
form, not in substance. 

Usually a sense of urgency is conveyed, 
when one speaks of reform, a feeling that 
something more than superficial change is 
needed because things cannot go on as they 
have done up to their being ‘reformed*. And 
it is known that Michael S Gorbachev did 
speak of ‘reform’ and even ’radikat’naya 
nrformd, implying great urgency.’ 

The reason for this feeling of urgency is 
no secret, it has been spelt out many times 
by Gorbachev and other leaders as well as 
by the specialised and also thegateral Soviet 
media. In a nutshdl, it is the fact that the 
demand for food exc^s its supply at given 
prices. %t from the outset it has to be stated 
that even the low-income segments of the 
population in the Soviet Union and eastern 
Einbp^ except perhaps for Rumania and 
Albania, do not go hungry. Average ctm- 


sumption of carbohydrates is as high as in 
the industrialised cimntrics of the we.st, and 
even consumption of protein of animal 
origin, although Imvcr. is up to physiological 
requirements. The existing excess demand is 
for the finer foods such as meat, milk, fi uii 
and vegetables and for improved quality of 
the basic foods, and it is this kind of demand 
which underlies the picsent situation, for a 
better understanding, a very brief general 
look at the role of the food economy in 
modern economic dcvciopincni .scem.s useful. 

According to accepted knowledge, the 
change of demand is typical for societies in 
a more or less advanced stage of industria¬ 
lisation and urbanisation. Not only docs 
overall population growth accelerate (a 
quantitative change), but among the urban 
consumers, whose number increases most 
rapidly, many have rising incomes per head, 
and their demand turns to the finer foods 
mentioned above, thereby exceeding the 
minimum of physiological requirements (a 
qualitative change). This development lays 
a two-fold claim on the food economy: The 
production of food of animal origin requires 
greater quantities of crop output in the form 
of feed than that for direct human consump¬ 
tion and most animal products and also fruit 
and vegetables are more perishable than, for 
iastance, grain and also potatoes (which are 
a staple food in the Soviet Union) and there¬ 
fore put increased demands on transport, 
storage and distribution facilities. 

in countries with ample frserves of fer¬ 
tile land, the growing demand can mainly 
be met by expanding the arable area without 
a change in the methods of land use (except 
for labour-saving inputs); the classical ex¬ 
ample is North America. In those with a 
high man land ratio, land-saving (less so 
labour-saving) intensification becomes 
necessary; typical in the 19th century were 
Germany (mineral fertilising) and northern 
Italy (expansion of irrigation). In both 
paradigmatic cases, industrial technology 
had first to develop sufficiently, in order to 
be able to supply the land-saving or the 
labour-saving means for agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Thus agriculture chronologically 
developed behind of Industry, and the coun¬ 
tries with a high land-man ratio went 
through a stage of heavy food or feed import 
requirements. Tb the degree that agriculture 
modernised through mass supply of in¬ 


dustrially produced inputs, the impon re¬ 
quirements again decreased, although did 
not fully disapi>ear. while the countiics with 
amitle land reserves became the big food and 
Iced exporters of the world. At the same time 
the mateiiai expansion and technical im¬ 
provement of infrastructure, which went 
with the industrialisation, in both categories 
of countries provided the facilities for bring¬ 
ing the perishable foods to the urban con¬ 
sumption centres (and to the export outlets). 

The Soviet Union belongs to those coun¬ 
tries which have ample or at least sufficient 
land reserves. It was in an initial stage, of 
industrial development at the time when the 
communist regime was vxtablished. During 
the seventy years since then it has undergone 
a process of forceful and rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion. Why, then, did the resources of fertile 
land not enable it to meet the increasing 
demand for the finer foods? And what does 
that mean for the functioning of the Soviet 
economic system in general and of its 
agrarian sector in particular? By answering 
these questions one also arrives at an 
under..tanding of the urgency of agricultural 
reform and of the measures taken or 
envisaged. 

St At I.NISM ASA DtVFI OPMf.Nt STRATRGY 

It i.« frequently said that in the Soviet 
Union the natural endowment for agricul¬ 
ture is much less favourable chan that of 
western Europe and North America. This is 
true, but we.stern Europe has many more 
people to feed per hectare of arable and 
other agricultural land and still has become 
basically self-sufficient in food on.a much 
higher qualitative level. And the US, white 
having about the same area per head of the 
population as the U.SSR. though of better 
quality and under a more favourable climate; 
not only provides e much richer diet for its 
population, but has also become the world’s 
biggest exporter of food and feed. Already 
these crude facts demonstrate that the dif¬ 
ference in natural endowment cannot be the 
main reason of the qualitatively unsatis¬ 
factory food supply in the USSR. The true 
rea.son can hardly be anything exher than the 
Soviet economic system and development 
path. As a voluminous literature exists on 
this system, a few characterising words may 
suffice here.* 
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If not <iiiriqg the lim Recede of civU war 
and Lenin’s Economic f^iiicy, then at 
the latest with the first five-year plan CAilfill- 
ed’ during the four years 1929-32) did the 
Soviet let^rship un^r Stalin embark on a 
development course of highest priority for 
heavy industry and of relative neglect of the 
consumer goods industry and the material 
and sociocultural infrastructure, right up to 
Stalin's death. More than neglect was the 
attempt to generate capital by squeezing 
agriculture; the failure to actually generate 
much capital in this way’ was>a counter¬ 
productive effect of over-squeezing, which 
was enhanced by the destruction of much 
of agriculture’s productive potential in the 
course of the concomitant coercive collecti¬ 
visation. In spite of the formal democratism 
of the collective farm (kolkhoz) Model 
Charter, the members, according to recent 
Soviet testimony, “practically do not par¬ 
ticipate in the management of their collec¬ 
tive farm. They ate under the command of 
the chairman, and he under that of county 
authorities, etd’* In the process, hectare 
yields of grain, potato, sunflower seed and 
vegetables remained below the 192S-29 level 
at least until 1939, those of sugar beet 
recovered after a dramatic fall and animal 
production of the period also declined.’ 
The collective farmer “turned into a 
labourer, who essentially does not care for 
anything.. 

On the other hand, it was dear also to the 
Stalinist leadenhip tto. apart from the latge 
armies of prisoners' latour *material incen¬ 
tives’, i c; increases of wages and their dif¬ 
ferentiation were necessary to form the re 
quiied growing'cadres of educated spedalists 
and of skilled and unskilled workers for 
building a moderp industry and, moreover, 
to instil into them at least some material and 
individual interest in their performance The 
growing numbers of non-agricultural labour 
with increasing monetary rewards on the one 
hand, and the n^ect of the consumer goods 
and services sectors, on the other, naturally 
resulted in a situation when much money 
was in the hands of the workforce; for which 
little was available of what they as con¬ 
sumers would have liked to buy. 

The result was inflation. \bt it was repres¬ 
sed or hidden, because consumer prices in the 
socialised retiul trade were fixed by the state 
and were only occasionally and insufficiently 
increased. A small part of this inflation 
emerged in the higher goods and service 
prices on illegal or tolerated free markets. 
Of the latter variety, the so-called ‘kolkhoz 
markeu’ for food, was the visible; because 
legal, manifestation. 

Apart from the coiuumers, it was agri¬ 
culture as a producing branch which bore 
the brunt of this poUqr. While the accoun¬ 
ting prices among the industrial enterprises 
were kept separate from the consumer prices 
and were raised at intrevals, the agrkultutal 
pradttcers’ prices, which the state paid for 
the obligatory deliveries of the collective and 
state farms, were kept at a low level. As a 
consequence; the colleaive farms remune- 


‘'rated their labour at rates far tower than the 
average wage in the rest of the economy. If 
collective farm members in I9S3 futfilled the 
daily work norm, they were paid 8.20 roubles 
(of 1933, equalling 0.82 past-1961 roubles), 
including the value of payment in kind, 
which was I kg of grain in most cases. With 
full employment, which was nut the rule for 
manual field workers, this amounted to 19 
past-1961 roubles per month.^ With less 
than full employment, payment must have 
been in the range of 12-17 roidrics per month 
and accounted for less than one-third of an 
average kolkhoz family’s overall income (in 
industrial workers’ families the wage ac¬ 
counted for near to 75 per cent). Roughly 
half of a collective farm family's income was 
derived from the household plot and the 
inivately owned livestock.* the rest con¬ 
sisting of wages from outside the kolkhoz 
and of various transfer payments. 

The collective farms were hardly able to 
buy industrially produced inputs. Even if 
they had the money to buy them, very few 
such inputs were pl^ically available, and up 
to 1938 they were not even permitted to own 
major machinery, which was concentrated 
in the state-owned Machinery-Thictor- 
Stations (MTS).* According to the official 
statistical annuals, one small tractor unit of 
13 hp (at the draw-bar) had to serve 120-130 
hectares of sown area plus roughly ISO hec¬ 
tares of other agricultural land on the overall 
average in 1933, and for one grain combine 
harvester the figure was 340 hectares of grain 
sown area. Only some 10 kg of effective fer¬ 
tiliser nutrient was produced per hectare of 
sown area, and less than that actually ap¬ 
plied, most of it on sugar beet and cotton.'* 

The deplorable state of rural infrastruc¬ 
ture-roads. schools, housing, medical sta¬ 
tions, etc—of the time was described not at 
that time but in retrospective by the 'village 
literature' of the late 19S0s and early 
1960$." 

There can be no doubt that the develop¬ 
ment of the Soviet economy and society suf¬ 
fered a horrible break during the Second 
World War through human losses and 
material devastations. Soviet authors and 
politicians and even some western observers 
maintain that the collectivisation of agri¬ 
culture contributed to the country’s capacity 
to resist the onslaught of Hitler’s armies. 
Others, among them the present writer, hold 
the opinion that it was ratho- the atrocities 
under German occupation which kindled the 
resistance of the Russian pec^le. Mth regard 
to agriculture; it seems significant, that 
Hitler did not dissolve the kolkhozes (txcxpi 
when his armies were already in rttreat, and 
then only in the agricultural regions not 
fovoured by nature). An»rmtly. he con¬ 
sidered them an adequate instrument of 
exploitation. 

Few observers doubt that the rapid 
devdopment of ttt heavy induttry helped the 
Soviet Union in the (i^t for militi^ sur¬ 
vival. %t the question remains wheUier it 
could not have been efliected without Stalin’s 
methods and, in particular, whether his coer¬ 


cive cbIKdivisatlon Ud bdeb'ini^dl^. 
sable part. Alec Move’s famous book Htif 
Steliti Really hfecessary? (London 1964) 
kindled a discu-ssion, which is ahistoric and 
can hardly be resolved on strictly scientific 
terms. It is important to note; however, that 
in the Soviet Union itself such a public 
discussion, long held under uboo by the 
political leaders and heirs of Stalin, has 
flared up in recent times. Gorbachev himself, 
in his speech of November 2, 1987,*’ con¬ 
demned the applied coercive methods, 
though not collectivisation as such. Even 
before that speech, a leading Soviet 
sociologist wrote: 

At that time and also long after, it was believ¬ 
ed that this variant of socialist construction 
was the only possible one under the condi¬ 
tions prevailing then in our country and in 
the world at laige. It was believed that a much 
centralised econumic system alone, based on 
strict directives, on maximal restriction of the- 
role of the market and of commodity-money 
relations, the absolute priority of pr^uclion 
over consumption, the restrictions on the 
living standard, the application of an 
adininistraiive-auihoritarian style of manage¬ 
ment, the rejection of the broad development 
of democracy and of the self-administration 
of the masses were the only possible 
methods.. in the consciousness of society 
many special trails of the socialist rcconstuc- 
tion, in paiticular ihe forced development of 
heavy industry and the precipitate collec-- 
livisation of agricuiture,’ became essential 
features of socialism. ... Those aspects of 
the economic, soaal and pohtical reality, 
which unfortunately charactoised the period 
when Stalin stood at the helm of the coun¬ 
try, have brought about irretrievable human, 
spiritual (Russian: ideinye) and moral losses, 
which did not speed up, but .slowed the 
development of Soviet society." 

1b be sure, what is disputed is not rapid 
industrialisation as such, but the contention 
that the Stalinist way was the most rapid. 
And even Soviet authors by now dare public¬ 
ly to say that “the roots of many of the 
calamities of our present day agriculture are 
there, in that period’’.'* Concerning 
agriculture and its collectivisation, the 
methods arc condemned today. Yet it is hard 
to prove or disprove by how much the con¬ 
sequences would have been less severe, not 
to say disastrous, with different methods of 
implementation. 

Effects of Chances in Supreme 
Leadership 

If nothing dse, it is the criticisms and the 
measures taken after changes in supreme 
leadership which testify to the amtalMiig 
situation of- Soviet agricultitfe of each 
preceding period. This wuitarticulariy ttrifc- 
ing when within a few months after Stalin’s 
dMth (March ft), 1933) ahumber ot impor¬ 
tant Ganges were enacted. Almost.im¬ 
mediately the rebrictions on household 
plots, die tax and the product ddhmry duties 
on them were lessened. The procurement 
prices astudly paid on the average by the 
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state to kolMiMes and piivue pioducen'^ 
were lused rapitUy, and abeady by 19S4 they 
more than dt ubled those of 1952 in the 
overall avetagr, for livestock products alone 
and for potatoes they more than trebled, for 
grain th^ were increased even seven-fold; by 
> 1959, the overall level had tr^led, that foi 
livestock products and potatoes reached in¬ 
dices of Mi and 834, respectively (1952 = 
100), for grain the prices remained at the 
level attained in 1954. They all were still con¬ 
sidered insumdent, as subsequent increases 
lead to assume; These changes are usually 
attributed to N S Khrushchev, but they had 
started already before he gradually became 
the undisputed supreme leader during 
1954-55. 

The supply of industrially produced in¬ 
puts was increased considerably after 1952, 
for mineral fertiliser to roughly 15 kg of ef¬ 
fective nutrient per hectare of sown area by 
1959. One 15 hp tractor unit now had to 
serve 103 hectares of sown land, one com¬ 
bine harvester was avaUable for 243 hectares 
of grain area. These were still very low 
figures, but it has to be added that in the 
meantime the overall sown area had expand¬ 
ed by 25 per cent. A decree of 1955 ordered 
plans to te imposed only for deliveries, not 
for production itself—but was not put into 
actual practice (see below, footnote 44). Dur¬ 
ing 1958-59 the MTS were abolish^, the 
farms now became entitled to buy and own 
their machinery. Collective farm wages 
almost doubled, and many collective farms 
were converted into or merged with state 
farms, where the wages were higher and 
more stable 

With all this, the consumer prices for food 
were kept stable in the state retail stores. 
Financially this was for the most part, 
though not sufficiently, made possible by 
lifting or greatly reducing the high turnover 
tax on foods. But in 1962 and 1963 the retail 
prices for meat and milk, whirii had required 
increasing subsidies, were raised—a move 
which caused violent unrest in some cities 
and was not repeated for a quarter century. 

There can be no doubt that the rural liv¬ 
ing standards and urban food consumption 
improved during those years. But the excess 
demand for the better foods continued, as 
shown by the persisting discrepancy between 
offlcial retail prices and those paid on the 
ftee (not totally free) kolkhoz markets.'* 

Most of Khrushchev’s measures were 
eidia patchwork on the existing organisa¬ 
tional system or changes in production em¬ 
phasis (the Virgin Lands Programme, tire 
expansion of maize production). Some, 
however, were more than that and may be 
called r^orms, almost fundamental ones. 
Thus, by ralBing procurement ptkes to a level 
which was meaitt tov but did not teaBy, make 
oonective flums materially interested in more 
and better output, instead of extracting it at 
purdy nomiiud prices of taxation character 
for tte bowfit of industry and the urban 
eonsuincr, he enabled them to pqr a labour 
lemuncration, which deserved this name. 
,TlNrtby Khrushchev put forward the prin¬ 


ciple of adequate maieriai rtmaids tor col¬ 
lective farm work, which Stdln had grossiv 
neglected. But he apeoted too quick a result 
from the still econonucaUy weak producers. 
He did so, in particular, by abolishing the 
MTS, which was a reform in itself, but over¬ 
burdened the kolkhozes by the purchase and 
maintenance of machinery. He impaired 
their income also by other experiments. 
These, though not all ili-conceiv^ on prin¬ 
ciple, were premature or implemented with 
a pressure from above, that smacked of 
Stalinist methods and was called ‘volun¬ 
tarism’ by his successors. 

Khrushchev’s removal from office in Oc¬ 
tober 1964, was followed in 1965 by a series 
of measures for redressing agriculture under 
the new leader, LI Brezhnev. Obviously, the 
situation was still far from satisfactory. First 
among the changes enacted again, was a 
more tolerant attitude towards the plots and 
animal holdings of the population, which 
Khrushchev in the later years of his reign, 
in contrast to his earlier period, had 
restricted in direct and indirect ways. The 
state procurement prices woe rais^ once 
more, and one may well ask why they had 
nor been .satisfactory after the steep rises 
during the l9S(h The point is that the pro¬ 
duction costs of collective as well as state 
farms had risen yet faster (by state farms 
1960, accounted for rougldy half of total 
agricultural land and output, although for 
only 30 per cent of agricultural labour). 
Under Khrushchev, not only the supply of 
off-farm inputs had increased but also their 
prices. 

More important, however, was the fact 
that payment per norm-day performed had 
increased during 1960-64 in collective hums 
by 62 per cent and in state farms by 31 per 
cent, while the annual average number of 
labour employed in agricultuial jobs (exdud- 
ing the private sector) diminished by only 
4 per cent. As a result, the overall atwiute 
increase of labour cost in both categories of 
farms amounted to more than one-half. 

The post-1964 leaders saw the main 
remedy in the infusion of more capital in¬ 
puts into agriculture and thereby sut^tuting 
aqxtal for labour. They attfibu^ this pedicy 
cluuige to themselves, but in reality merely 
continued what started since 1962 under 
Khrushchev. This statement also applies to 
the capital-intensive programmes of ichemi- 
calisation’ and of land improvemmt (maiidy 
irrigation), which were started in 1962. 

What in Soviet textbooks is called osnov- 
.t^pmctyodstvennyejontfy (app>xtxunately: 
fixed productiixi assets) on farms, excluding 
productive animals, increased (“in com¬ 
parable prioes”) at a rate of 59 per cent from 
1960 to 1965 and again 52 per cent during 
1966-70. In ifosolute terms and physical 
units, tiie input growth was more Improve: 
Minanl fertiliser supply (whidi is more than 
actual application) per hectare of sown area 
in 1970 amounted to SO kg of effective 
nutrient as against 30 kg in 1965. The 
number of hectares of sown area one tractor 


dining \960-65 and by 69 per cent dutini.- • 
1965-70. (There were slill 104 hecutes p«t.. 
tractor, but an avenge tractor now was by 
one-third stronger; Soviet sutislics chanipxl . 
to motor hp iiutead of hp at the draw-bar.) 
For each 192 hectares of grain sown area 
there was one grain combine harvester iti 
1970. 

A policy of emphasising capital infusion 
into agriculture fitted in with the declining 
natural growth rate of the population, which 
in 1965 stood at an annual 1.1 per cent as 
compared to 1.7-1.8 during the 19S0s. 
Agriculture was expected to release mwe 
workers for the non-agricuitund branches, 
which from 1960 to 1965 increased their 
numbers of workers and employees by 13 
million (or 23 per cent) and were expeded 
to continue a similar growth. In fact, th^r 
increased by another 12.8 million, or 19 per 
cent, during 1965-70, but mainly by mobilis¬ 
ing non-farm population, especially women, 
so that the female share in the overall non- 
agricukural labour force which had stayed 
almost stable at 47.5-48 per cent in 1950 and 
1960, rose to 49-50 per cent in 1965 and 31-52 
by 1970.'^ 

The effect on agricultural emplr^ent 
was noticeable but still less than spectaculan 
The annual average labour inpuu (again «- 
eluding the private sector) went down by 7 
per cent, or 1J per cent per year—an un- 
conspicuous rate for a country in industrial 
development and with an already moderate 
rate of population increase. (In West Euro¬ 
pean countries the decrease was 3-4 per cent 
annually during the 19605.) During the same 
period the payment per day worked tose 
again by 46 per cent in collective and by 38 
per cent in state forms. So overall labour cost 
in agticulture went up sUgbtiy less than 
before; but still by more than two-fifths 
within five years. 

The bright spot, however, in the new 
development was the output growth. In 
prices of 1965, agriculture's gross output on 
the I960-6S average had been a respecuble 
12 per cent higher than during 1956-60, but 
in 1966-70 it increased by even 21 per cent 
over the preceding quinquennium (4 per cent 
on the annual average). Participants of the 
Congress of the International Association 
of Agricultural Economists, held in 1970 at 
Minsk in Bilorussia, report that in con¬ 
versations with thrir Soviet colleagues a 
“Now we made it!’* was felt. 

It is hard to say, what caused this re¬ 
markable growth acceleration—better 
weather, a widespread feelii^ that a period 
of uneasy policy zigzags was over, the shift 
from overexpansion of the grain-sown 6m 
to gmter emphasis on fodder production, 
relief among nual people about the relaxa¬ 
tion towards the private sector, or a com¬ 
bination of faetbrs? It deserves mentioning 
that the offtciai index—rather, the official 
estimate—for household plot output 
(1960-100) stood at 102 by 1963, but 
jumped to 114 by 1970. At any Me, the in¬ 
creased inputs cannot have bm the main 
cause; as their growth only moderately ex- 
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'•«eeded that of 1960-64, nor is'the to-caned 
enterprise refOTin of 196S likely to have had 
' a mauor effect. It concerned m^y the non- 
. ^cultural branches, and moreover came 
. to a standstill within a few years, vms neither 
rescinded, nor consistently implemented. 
On the whole, one may speak of limited 
^ changes in agrarian policy during the early 
years under Brezhnev, but not of reforms, 

; even less of fundamental ones. As a substi- 
, ’ tute for reforms, an attempt at technical- 
organisational innovation was inaugurated 
::. by 1970 under the catchword of ‘agro- 
' industrial integration*. Modelled after 
'• American ‘agribusiness’, it lacked the 
. pieconditions not only of free enterprise, but 
^ also of a highly developed infrastructure and 
. overall economy. Instead of production in- 
.. mase it brought high investment costs. 

ACCUMt.'LATtNG SHOiOCOMiNGS 

The story of the rest of the Brezhnev 
period is well known and fivsh in the 
memory of the non-communist as well as 
the communist world. It is one of slowing 
and finally stagnating output growth and in¬ 
creasing capital costs combined with only 
slowly decreasing labour inputs. • 
Summarising it may be stated: The 12 
years 1970-82 saw not only the generally 
. known harvest failures of 1972 and 1975 
with the subsequent large Soviet grain pur¬ 
chases, which were widely publicised in the 
west, but also the very good harvests in 1973, 

' lSt76 and the record result of 1978. Yet 
tosrards the end of the period, stagnation 
prevailed in spite of increasing investments, 
and wis enhanced by the USv\merican part- 
embargo <Hi grain in 1980. 

Fixed production assets of agriculture 
(value, including animals, in prices of 1973) 
incieased by 172 per cent (189 per cent by 
1984), due to mi increase of investment for 
production on farms by 194 per cent (figure 
for 1982, which was the same for 1984, com¬ 
pared to that for 1970).** In physical units, 
the progress was more significant: One trac¬ 
tor Iqr 1984 had to serve only 77 hectares of 
sown area, as against 181 in 1960, and such 
a tractor on the average now had 81 motor- 
hp compared to 43 in 1960. Similarly, grain 
harvesters, now of greater capacity, had to 
serve only 143 hectares of grain sowings (223 
in I960), which was similar to the ratio 
prevailing in the US. 

Even with the greatly increased cainud in- 
fusion, gross output (in 1973 prices) increas¬ 
ed ^ only 1.3 per cent pa (16 per cent over 
the whole twelve years). What was worse, it 
slowed down during tte period. Compa^ 
to each preceding quinquennium it was 2.S 
. per cent on the annual average; during 
1971-73 and 1.7 per cent during 1^6-80^ and 
during the three-year period 1979-81 it was 
minus OJ per cent pa from the 1976-78 
; - uwiga The public sector akme performed 
■tightly better hi terms of gross omput 
grawtta (1,6 per cent on the annual ama^ 
over the twelve years).'* 

The yield* per hectare and per animal were 
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yet lower than the unfavouraMe climatic con¬ 
ditions would justify, e g, 1.49 tons of grain, 
las tons of potetoes, 21.8 tons of sugar beet 
per hectare of sown area cm the 1981-8S 
average and 2,134 kgs of milk per cow in 
1982. The pre- and post-harvest losses ol 
produce were great. Very imprecise Soviet 
statements, which do not differentiate by¬ 
products, put them at 20-30 per cent, as did 
Gorbachev in his speech at the XXVIIth 
Party Congress.** Far grain it was estimated 
at the OECD that 14-17 per cent have to be 
deducted from the Soviet ‘bunker weight’ 
figures of output to make them comparable 
to western grain statistics.*' This would 
reduce the above grain yield figure to 
1.24-1.28 tons per hectare. Almost incredibly 
unfavourable was the feed conversion ratio. 
If meat, milk, eggs and wool output of 1982 
are recalculated in meat units and put into 
relation to the consumption of feed units 
(barley or corn),** it emerges that 9.3 units 
of feed equivalents were required by an an¬ 
nual average (not end-year count) livestock 
unjt** to produce one unit of meat. Or else; 
per pig as of January 1, 1992, only 72 kgs 
of pork (slaughter weight) were produced 
during Che year, and yet less by FAO statis¬ 
tical standards. It tato more than one year 
to bring an average Soviet pig to actual 
average slaughter weight,*^ about twice as 
long as it takes in non-socialist countries, 
where the slaughter wdight, using FAO 
definition, is to be around 80 kgs. A recent 
example of pig fattening on a Siberian state 
farm—obviously not a specially backward 
one-TCompared to a truly voluntary collec¬ 
tive of three people formed there recently, 
illustrates the case: The daily gain in live 
weight after weaning is 260-300 grams on the 
state farm, and 500-730 in the small col¬ 
lective** (which is in no way outstanding by 
western standards). 

The increase of capital inputs was not 
accompanied by savings on labour. The 
number of annual average workers employed 
in the public sector of agriculture (inchicUng 
seasonal workers from outside) declined by 
only 5 per cent over the period, or 0.3 per 
cent pa, so that labour productivity rose only 
by 2 per cent per year. At the same time; p^- 
ment per day worked rose by 3.S pn cent 
pa in kolklwm, and by 3.6 in sovkhozes, 
and thereby ovendl labour coat increased by 
nearly twice as much.** Whether one calls 
this over-expenditure of labour tx inefficient 
utilisation of capital makes nd difference: 
lb the degree that c^tal cost increases per 
unit of output, labour cost dwnld decre^ 
if labour time decrease* yet more; payment 
perworkermaystillrueAsthisdidnoth^s- 
pen in Soviet agrfeulturq its produetkw costs 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

The potential of a more fsvourdtie 
developmoit of cost was demonstrated by 
the once famous and then destroyed eiqieri- 
ment of the late 1960s by IN Khudenko at 
the state farm Akchi in Kazakhstan: .WHh 
a mthmal organisation of work and a wage 
system, which made the wotkm really in- 


teicsttd IB (listt p««wWB»sa.^liibis^ rinliy 
spent on produdhg om too of gfiie wu 
one-h|lf hour, or four times less tbsa' the 
actuif avenge on public flums of that 
region, and ouenU production cost of giain 
2.7S times less.** Akchi may have bem an 
exceptional case; but a reduction of labour 
spent by only one half, instead of the four 
times at Alo^. would have eliminated the 
problem of rising cost. As Uiese fl^irei are 
per unit of output, a simultaneous rise of 
yields by. say, 30 per cent—in that province 
they fluctuated around one ton per hectare 
during 1971-83**—would have implied a 
decline of employment in grain production 
(not in overall agriculture) by 20-30 pct cent 
and seems socially acceptable in a region, 
where complaints about labour shmiages are 
ever-recurrent. 

The rising production cost, combined with 
consumer food prices at a level kept stable 
by political flat, generated the necessity of 
ever-growing subsidies. They increased by 
leaps and bounds from 1.5 billion roubles 
in 1960 and 111 billion roubles by 1970, and 
after 1981 when the agricuttuni producer 
prica again had been very sizeaMy increased, 
they have exceeded 30 billion roubles per 
year, 37.9 billion roubles in 1986. Most .of 
it went to meat and milk production (or con¬ 
sumption, depending on the view taten by 
the observer).** lb them have to be added 
subsidies for farm inputs, donations to state 
farms, etc, which already for 199I-9S were 
planned to reach 43.8 billion roubleson the 
annual average**. Ibgether, this amounted 
to 17-18 per cent of the national income 
(Soviet deflnition, i «; including only the 
material production). After 1981 annually 
more than 350 roubles per head of the total 
population, roughly two average monthly 
wages of non-agricultutal workers and 
employees, were spent on subsidising 
agriculture. 

The slowness of output growth would 
have been even more disappt^ling without 
the huge grain imports, which attained an 
cider of magnitude of 30-40 million tons of 
grain per year in the first half of the cur^ 
rent decade, not to speak of.great imports 
of oilseeds, meat and milk products. Assum¬ 
ing an overall domestic So^ grain price of 
1^ iDul^ per ton, die grain phtt odier fbod 
imports added some ^ bOlion domeitk 
roubles worth to the Soviet fbod balance: 
Deducting them from the output growth oi 
the 1981-83 five-year snerage sKNild bridg dm 
growth of Soviet food it^piy Od prices Of 
1983) down to OJ per cent pt in comparison 
to 1976-80. Considerlag the meat ai^ ndOt, 
which Soviet fkrms wen aUe to pioAice 
with those tanported feeds, one nuv even 
think of a decline without Jfaeoi. ftom 

such speeidedve esdmeteSi ft ngniut a (bet 
that the total groes prodamon of 1978 was 
again addeved no- enrUer than in l9tl 
thanks to the fted impmts, wheraas dbnes- 
tic grain ouQiut of the in^78 three ysnr 
avenge remained unattainable in any yenr 
up to and including 1987. It requires some 
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me^s in an' 

otherwise Rowing economy with correspon¬ 
ding workers’ expectations, especiaily if con¬ 
trasted with the annual 4 per cent growth of 
the l%5-70 period. 

After 1970 and until 1982, the total sunt 
of wages paid to Soviet workers and 
employees (excluding collective farm 
members) rose from 132 to 24S billion 
roubles, that is, by 86 per cent. Estimated 
inflation and propensity of spending on 
food taken into account, the demand for 
food must have increased by more than 30 
per cent, while the production of food grew 
by only 16 per cent.’’ In other words, the 
excess demand for food not only persisted, 
but became more and more acute up to 1982, 
even with the huge import.s. 

GORBACiibvs HrKirACir 

Such was the situation Mikhail S Gor¬ 
bachev inherited. Of his two immediate 
predecessors from late 1982 until early I98S 
each was in office for too short a period to 
leave a distinct imprint on agiwian policy, 
although Qorbach^ must have had some in¬ 
fluence in this field, as he became Central 
Committee secretary responsible for agricul - 
ture already in November 1978. However, 
general secretary, i e, supreme leader, he has 
been only since March 1985, and his all-out 
public change of agrarian policy started as 
late as the XXVI Ith Party Congress in late 
FHtruary, 1986. It was pul into legislative 
form by the decree of March 3,1986 “on the 
further pcrfectiohing of the economic 
mechanism of managing the agro-industrial 
complex of the country’’.^* A number of 
thinv must have been clear, and indeed seem 
to have been, to Gorbachev; 

(1) The supply of food had to be radically 
improved in order to break the inHation 
hidden behind the state-fixed prices, 
which distorted the exchange of goods 
and services not only between consumers 
and producers but also among the state- 
owned production enterprises, in par¬ 
ticular. it not only dimimshed the real 
value of monetary incentives (wages 
bonuses, premia) for workers, specialists 
and managers, but also distoited the way 
incomes were spent, because the degree 
of inflation was different for the various 
consumer goods. As the official retail 
prices for food had been kept stable in 
spite of the inflmim, the demand for 
foods exceeded a teve), which would have 
corresponded to the general stage of 
economic development and the 
physiological requiremenia As a result, 
flw consumers* propensity to spend on 
food, especially on' animal products. 
&uit and the finer vcfetables^ was greater 
than otherwise should be expected. Hw 
ianinsperfbnnenoe of agriimlture end 
of its downrtream linkages had the ef¬ 
fect thm such foods often were Just not 
swidlable in the puWk retail outlets. 

(2) Thb shuatkm was cxaceitMted tv the fKt 
that the consumer goods mkI the icrvioet 
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industties, m^ected as they had been for 
decad«, did not offer non-food com¬ 
modities in quantities, quality and 
assortnicnt, which would have induced 
the consumers to spend more on them 
in:>tead of on food. 

(3) In part, imports of food and/or con¬ 
sumer goods alieviated the situation. 
However, the food and feed imports 
since 1979 had claimed a large share of 
the hard currency resources, which were 
limited because the Soviet exports con¬ 
sisted mainly of energy and raw materi¬ 
als and of only few other export com¬ 
modities competitive on the free world 
markets. Of the hard currency avaitabie, 
(he planners would have preferred to 
spend more on industrial, in particular 
on investment goods instead of on foods 
and feeds. Already Brezhnev in his 
spccx’li introducing the Food Programme 
of May, 1982. pointed out that the Soviet 
Union wanted to again become indepen¬ 
dent from agricultural imports. This in 
tention has been officially reiterated on 
several occasions since then. 

(4) The experience of the recent past de¬ 
monstrated that the infusion of great 
amounts of capital did not effect the 
desired output growth in agriculture; and 
with 18-19 per cent of total economic in¬ 
vestment (see footnote 18, above) it had 
reached a share which impinged on other 
branches of the economy- In spite of this, 
the absolute level of capital inputs and 
of the public infrastructural capacities— 
per hectare and yet more so per agricul¬ 
tural worker—were far from what would 
have justified the ambitious plans of the 
1970$ for ‘industrialisation’ and ’integra¬ 
tion' of agriculture. Moreover, an over¬ 
proportionate share of investment was 
directed towards over-ambitious plans 
for irrigation. 

(3) The great pre- and post-harvest losses 
and also the presum^Iy great losses of 
animal products during processing, 
together with the low yidds per hecure 
and animal and the bad feed conversion 
ratio, they all have the effect that im¬ 
provement by one percentage point on 
each of these accounts would be equal 
to roughly one per cent of gross output 
growth—and would be less eepensive; as 
Gorbachev rightly stated in his speech at 
the XXVIlth <huty Congress. 

The reasons for these necessities and 
shortcomings are manifold and many times 
mentioiied in specialised Soviet ptdslicatioiu 
and also official statements. Thus, the 
neglect of the consumer goods and services 
Mustries and of infhunnictunl investments 
witiwut immediate and directly visible pro¬ 
ductive effects, which b^wa under Stalin’s 
industrialisation policy, was officially 
criticised dready soon after his death. But 
various attempu to remedy it had never led 
to a real diange of the pricuities in {banning 
and resource allocation. Vlfhat progreu was 
made at various occarions ha4 i>cea too little 
and too late in each case. In particular, again 
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and again a pteferehce for giiindloae'’l>Mi|^ 
instead of autonomously evolved and _ 

fold local capital construction of smaU^ 
scale prevailed e g, the plans to (Uvert nOrffi^ 
Russian and Siberian rivers to the sod^f. 
Considerations of ideotogy, which Iqgitintil^ 
the administrative power structure and 
representatives, added to the preference fo^ ^ 
technological against economic solutioqiis^^ 
the latter being more threatening to thaT’ 
established administrative structures. 

The inefflciency of the increased invest-) 
ments represented the main obstacle to im-» 
provements. It was due to the administrative' 
management and control of the economy as < 
an inevitable substitute for elements of. 
market and competition, which would have 
undermined the control by the political 
leaders and supreme jidanners. Such substitu*' 
(ion required the segmentation of the 
economic administration of the econonqt by 
various ministries and supreme comminec^ ‘ 
or commissions. Each of them was interested 
in fulfliiing its own plan tasks, without, 
regard to the requirements of other brandieil 
and the performance of the economy 
large. Even if the planning was more or lest 
co-ordinated at the all-Union level (Gosplan. 
of the USSR), its execution became less and 
less co-ordinated on each subordinate level, 
where the orders and the success indicaton- 
of the branch administrations had priority.. 
The performance incentives were geared _ 
accoidingly. 

Closely connected with the system of ad* v 
ministration, planning and control is the i 
chase for plan flilfUment in i^ysical terms, 
for the infamous valivaiovayaproduktsiytt \ 
that is, gross output). It makes avoiding of , 
losses less important, if only the gross out- ' 
put flgure can be reported to each higher . 
level. This shaped the wage and incentive . 
system, too, even where efforts were roads; . 
in particular in agriculture, to get rid of the 
fulfilment of work norms instead of iHoduo-, 
live performance as the yardstick for remu* .. 
neration. At the farm level the priority of. ? 
the planned val figures set from above led.. 
to the execution of orders having precedence 
over local conditions and requirements and.. 
over the common sense of maiugers, sped*- 
lists and worken on farms. Among many 1 
millions of immediate producos it generated 
an attitude of indifference towards thdr 
work, whidi seems <0 be the gieteestimpedi*; 
ment to improved pm’fornuuice 
Ute above are only a few main aspects, 
to whidi many others of a less general 
character might be added, which are exten* - 
sively dealt with in the existing literatiue; . 
' western as well as Soviet. Thq^ all are pr^ 
ducts of the Stalinist Soviet pattern of nqxd 
economic and at the same tkoe strictly con* 
trolled devdopment. This pattern left its im¬ 
print on the running of economy up to. 
the iKesent, although many Soviet spedidiste 
and even political leaders are aware of Itt. 
severe shortcomings. Stefan Hedlund^’ per¬ 
tinently pednted out the basic dile mm a *^utt, 
all these problems are intimately connected 
with the basic strticture of the agricultural 
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StaUtf* t^SBf ^ nibuqueni ai- 
temiito at eometing tiw itfotolems left by 
Sii^nhave faikd, larg^y because of a con- 
fla. between changes in poUcy and a con- 
tkiulty in the t»sic structure of the institu¬ 
tional frantework! 

’ It is a very idausible hypothesis that 
M S Ooibachev does not want to overthrow 
the basic principles of the Soviet system. In 
fact, he has said so several times. Not less 
plausible is the assumption that he is aware 
of many of its weaknesses and wants to bring 
about changes within the system to overcome 
' them. Just of what kind those will be, how 
the limits of the system are defined, is the 
crux of the matter. 

As earlier changes of policy have proven 
insufficient, it is obvious that more incisive 
measures are needed, which may be called 
reforms and still do not overthrow the 
system. The choices are not many. The 
following fields of action seem to have been 
chosen so far (in correspondence with the 
five points enumerated above): 

(1) The hidden inflation is not limited to 
the food sector, but it is this part of the 
economy where it has become most con¬ 
spicuous and virulent in recent years, and 
so it seems reasonable Hist to attack it from 
this side. The same applies to the price 
distortions. On the consumption side the 
retail prices must be brought doser to a level 
of equilibrium in step, with the output in¬ 
creases, which are hc^^ for as a result of 
improvements on the supply side. In fact, 
there have long been numerous price in¬ 
creases in non-food goods and services, 
which were not revealed in the official 
statistics.^ The consumer prices for food, 
however, are a politically most touchy sub¬ 
ject. In a number of speeches and articles 
it has been approached in indirect terms. In 
a decree of January 9, 1986^^ and at the 
subsequent XXVIIth Puty Congress it was 
also tackled indirectly by calling upon the 
consumers’ co-operatives, which may charge 
higher, though still ccmtrolled, retail prices 
than the state stores. They are to take over 
a large share than before of procurement as 
well as processing and retailing of meat, 
milk, fruit and vegetables. They now buy not 
only ‘surpluses’ from primary producers but, 
against the legal rul^ also food processed 
by the staters food iruiustTy and resell it to 
the consumer at a higher price.^ A legal 
and quite oflidal, but auo indirect price rise 
resulted, when br^ was being sold at a con¬ 
siderably higher price because of a)l«e(hy 
better qiudity beginning in late 1986.” Yet 
even if more of the kirul follow, a price- 
indnoed equilibrium of supply and dmand 
it a Cw cry away, although the degree of 
demand excess seems not to have become 
greater after 1982. 

(2) An acceietated development of tne 
consumer goods and services industries 
started already in the early t980i and is an 
announced goal of the present economic 
policy ae incorporated in the current five- 
yaar |dan 1986^ and Uw goals up to the 
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)Wr 2000.** The change begins to show in 
the investment policy (see table). 


Tablf.; Glum rn Rates or InvesimEnt 
IN iNmiS'tRV-''* 

(Per cent) 



Producing 

Producers 

Goods 

Producing 

Consumer 

Goods 

19SO-75 

20 

10 

1984-80 

15 

16 

1985-84 

3.9 

4.1 

1986-85 planned 

4.3 

4,4 

aciual 

5.2 

4.0 


A more striking result could hardly be ex¬ 
pected within the first two years after Gor¬ 
bachev took over, in particular as Chernobyl 
also made an impact in 1986.^ It remains 
to be seen what the future will bring, in¬ 
cluding the likeliness of price increases. The 
will, however, to improve the supply of non¬ 
food consumer goods seems to be there and 
was announced with greater emphasis during 
the XXVIIth l^ty Congress than on earlier 
occa.sion$. 

(3) Ijirge, though by 1986 they sharply 
decreased, food and fe^ imports still con¬ 
tinue. Significantly, however, those of 
phosphor—the fertiliKr in greatest shortage— 
were greatly stepped up.*‘ The determina¬ 
tion to come to an end with net grain im¬ 
ports was clearly stated again during a 
prms conference in Paris in May 1987 by 
Murakhovskiy, the bead of the all-Union 
Gosagroprom. 

(4) The option of increasing the share of 
agriculture or of the whole food economy 
in overall Soviet investment, as it was chosen 
under Brezhnev, has apparently been exclud¬ 
ed already, beginning in 1983. Gorbachev in 
his speeches merely admonishes to make 
more efficient use of investment, and the 
statistics for 1984 and up to and including 
1986 already show a slower increase com¬ 
pared to that in the overall economy, that 
is, a declining percentage.^ Instead, the 
‘human factor’, so often invoked by Gor¬ 
bachev, is called upon to make investments 
bear bkter fruit. 

(5) Reducing the losses of food produce 
from the pre-harvest to the end-use stage, has 
several times been pointed at by Gorbachev 
and others as a most promising way. It un¬ 
doubtedly is. but only in the me^um to 
longer term, because it reqdires great invest¬ 
ment in the dowastream linkages of pn^uc- 
tion on the one hand (whidi the statistics 
do not yet show to be forthcoming) and a 
changed attitude of the workers in those 
linkages and in agriculture itself—again the 
‘human factor’. 

Thus, progress seems poaible on those 
five accounts, and corresponding measures 
have been taken. Althoi^ the results are 
unlikely to come fast, taken together they 
may have some positive effects. All those 
measures are changes of policy. They are not 
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refonns, as would be nee^ for 
inducing institutions and people lb 
better use of available and fonbcoihl^t^? 
resources. ^ 

Two more options of rather a genet^ 
long-term character remain and aretackM^ 
One is—short of introducing a true markin - 
economy—the streamlining of the whofo^y 
system of administration and planning the 
economy and of allocating resources. The,; 
other is to instil a new spirit into ad- 
ministrators, managers, specialists and 
workers and bolster it with incentives, which 
are more oriented towards genuine produo '' 
tivc performance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE INTEGRATION 

In agriculture the task of streamlining the 
system has been approached from both the 
lowest (RAPO) and the highest (Gosag- / 
roprom) level, combined with the implicit in¬ 
tention to reduce the number of adminisi-' . 
rative jobs. That most employees in the ' 
various offices of the new adminsstratiw' i 
bodies do not like such a shake-up of the - 
established bureaucratic structures may be.; 
assumed a priori and on internatiomd ex- ; 
perience, in particular when they are left . 
without clear and detailed instructions on 
their work and employmoit under the 
changed conditions. Inertia—if not opposi¬ 
tion—may be a rational behaviour from 
their point of view and is likely to represent 
a serious obstacle to organisational improve- ' 
ment and co-ordination. Objections of an 
ideological character, however, of endanger¬ 
ing the Soviet system, can hardly be raised 
against this reorganisation, exactly because 
it is not a reform in our understanding of 
the term. 

It is hard to see why such an organisa¬ 
tional move should change much in the 
functioning of the system, except that it gives 
more leverage to the head of the whole, the 
all-union Chairman of Gosagroprom, 
Vsevolod S Murakhovskiy, to push through 
the will of the centre among the various 
branch administrations of yesterday. Perhaps 
the basic rationale of the reorganisation is 
not an expectation that it will in itself change 
the administrative mechanisms, but that it'. 
will serve as a Soviet-type operational device 
for overcoming departmental obstacles to 
the working of the essentially economic 
measures and to the changes in management. 
on and below the farm level. 

Indeed, it is in production proper, that is, ' 
on the level of the farms and their sub-units, 
where changed methods of management and 
labour organisation could be more promis¬ 
ing. A point that is by no means new, but 
is reiterated with more emphasis, most 
recently in a Central Committee decree, 
published in the Soviet press on September 
25, 1987, is that farm chairmen and direc¬ 
tors must be protected “against interference 
[from above] in matters that fall within 
thrir comDetence*' (ibid). The slogans of 
‘autonomy’ (samostoialel'nosO, ‘seif- 
management’ (samouprevlenle), ‘self- 
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fiflMdng* (samc^natisirovaniejl and ‘seif- 
/ftfnortisation’ (samookupaemost) of farms 
so far are proclamations of intent and part 
. of the June 1987 Law on the Socialist Enter- 
: prise, not yet a discernible reality. The same 
applies to the draft of a new Kolkhoz Model 
Charter, published in earl^ 1988."^ Both 
legislative acts endorse them and obviously 
’ are destined to document that they are part 
of a persistent endeavour, not a temporary 
. campaign. In essence, they merely detail 
what for decades has been postulated, but 
. - not achieved, under the term of 'economic 
accounting* (khozraschet, meaning 
economic »clf-respon^ibility as distinct from 
responsibility merely towaids the state and 
party authorities). 

It remains to be seen how such principles 
can be reconciled with the enhanced authori¬ 
ty of the local RAPOs, or how also the 
favoured 'kombinat' or 'agrofirma' enter¬ 
itises, comprising a number of farms as pan 
of a product chain on a given territory, or 
. the whole food economy in a specialised 
area, will combine with farm independence 
. on the one hand and with the integrated ter- 
riUHial administrations of the food economy 
on the othei. 

It is also against the background of rela¬ 
tionships between the farms and the local 
administration as well as between the lower 
and the higher administrative levels that 
another new approach has to be seen, the 
) 'normative planning’ (normativnoe plani- 
ravanie). Properly speaking, it is nothing but 
economic common sense; which had been 
J displaced by directive and centralised plan¬ 
ning. It means that the delivery obligations 
of farms should be fixed on an objective 
basis of given resources (soil, climate, 
available labour, capital assets, etc) and not 
by the fiat of superordinated administrators, 
who are mainly interested in the fulfilment 
of the territorial plan tasks, which they 
receive from the next higher authority. So 
far, they tend to distribute and intermittently 
redistribute these tasks among the subor¬ 
dinated units or farms. Similarly they assign 
those inputs, which are in short supply, ac¬ 
cording to their subjective assessment of the 
producers’ economic potential on the basis 
of past performance; Actually, apart from 
the name, neither the procedure as such, nor 
the underlying evil of assigning plan tasks 
is basically new and was forbidden more 
than once in the past.^ The qu«(ion is on¬ 
ly whether this time it can be really 
diminated within the existing overall system. 

The proclaimed change in the jurisdiction 
of planning, if really implemented, may turn 
out more important. The all-union Gosplan 
. now is told to issue only general guidelines, 
co-ordinated with Cosagroprom, and leave 
more to the Gosplans of the various union 
republics. On the procurement side, only 
'”■■■■ fulfilment of the all-union requirements for 
> quotas of a few most important products, 
such as grain, meat, sugar, cotton, shall be 
- binding on the union republics, and for the 
rest the latter are entiti^ to plan and pro- 
cure according to their needs as they per^ve 
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mem. A similar iHOcedure thall pre^ bet¬ 
ween them and the procurement obligations 
of the provinces. For residual and the pro¬ 
ducts not included in those obligations, rhe 
princii^c of tegiomd or local ‘self-supply’ 
(samoobesptchenie) is to prevail, which to 
some degree remind one of the Bulg^an 
‘settlemoit systems' and their sdf-sufftciency 
function. It might develop into more than 
a reorganisation, if really put into practice. 
Then it would amount to a move towards 
decentralisation of planning and procure¬ 
ment and away from the inherited institu¬ 
tional set-up of control over the whole 
economy. 

imra-Farm Management 

Much has been said about the ‘commit¬ 
ment brigade' {podriadnaya brigada~k:on- 
tract brigade is a mis-tianslation) and ‘com¬ 
mitment link’ (podriadnoe zvmo) and the 
‘link without assignment’ (i ^ without day- 
to-day orders, beznoriadnoe zveno).*^ 
Above all it has to be kq;» in mind that the 
brigade is a very large production unit by 
non-communist standai^, comprising one 
to two doain permanent machine operators 
and about an equal number of manual 
workers. In grain farming, for example, they 
use to crop more than 1,000 and up to 3,000 
hectares. Initiative of the individual is hard 
to develop in such large units. Most recently, 
smaller 'brigades’ are also being mention^ 
in the agricultural press. 

Where their edstence is not merely formal, 
th^ enjoy semi-autononiy in their work. 
They may earn more money than before, if 
they fulfil their committed output plan, and 
less if they do not. The plan as well as the 
distribution of labour income within the 
brigade is in broad terms still based on the 
‘piecework-and-bonus-system’ of remunera¬ 
tion, which has existed since the early 1960s, 
but might be applied more consistently now. 
It has been increasingly emphasised that it 
basically is the difference between the input 
costs and the paymmt for their output, at 
intra-farm accounting prices, which as a 
residual is to form their income and to be 
distributed among the team members. 
Usually land, machinety, and other inputs 
are assigned for one pr^nction cycle; but 
terms of lO-lS years, on previously deserted 
land 20-30 years, are also being recommend¬ 
ed recently and the word ‘leas^ (armda) and 
even the foreign word ‘farmer’ (fermerskii 
podriad) is used.^ 

The aim of commitment is not primarily 
to increase incomes, but to stimulate more 
intensive and careftil work. Premiums come 
in with above-commitment, that is. with 
above fdan, output. Thus, in 1966 labour 
productivity in such units is said to have 
been 6S pn- cent higher, but payment by only 
10 per cent, while the ‘working activity’ was 
12 per cent greater than in the rmt of Soviet 
agriculture.*^ In other words, labour cost 
per unit of output as well as per hour or d^ 
was lower. TIds cannot sunKise, because 
such a development is greatly n^ed (see 
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Soviet agricatnire as a whole often remain 
unfulfilled. As the committed (‘cdntracted’} 
tasks are determined by the plan imposed 
upon the overall form^ the chances are that 
non-fulfilment must-lre frequent, and so in 
the majority of ’commitment brigades’ in¬ 
come will not improve or will even decline. 

For the essential aspects of production, 
most of these units seem to remain under 
the orders of the overall farm management, 
beginning with the fixing of the commit¬ 
ment, which only in form, is a contract 
among equal partners. As before, produc¬ 
tive performance depends more on these 
orders and on the supplied inputs than on 
the efforts of the workers. Despite glowing 
reports of individual cases, one rinds it hard 
to discern a breakthrough of productivity; 
the overall statistics'are in too general terms 
to convince. However, a limited improvement 
is not unDkely, because if only some of the 
management functions on the over-sized 
farms is transferred to such sub-units, this 
may be considered progress. 

Of the smaller 'links’, many are not auto¬ 
nomous in relation to the farm section or 
brigade, of which they form part. There is. 
however, the special case of the 'family link’ 
(semeinoe zveno), in which problems of 
labour income distribution are unlikely to 
play a major role. As a rule, they are formed 
in crapping and animal husbandry branches 
of a still low degree of mechanisation of 
labour. Thus, performance depends less on 
the supply of off-farm inputs, and more on 
individual care, initiative and effort of the 
members, who form a socially coherent 
small group and will not usually suffer from 
the problem of ‘free riders'. One is reminded 
of the Hungarian combination of large-scale 
farming in the highly mechanised branches 
of agriculture with similar small link.<i, where 
production largely depends on manual work. 
Reports on family links so far are mainly for 
less mechanised and labour-intensive crop 
and animal fanning in special products and 
labour-abundant regions, such as those of 
southern technical crops and of western 
Ukraine; with a few more of intensive dairy 
fanning in the Baltics thrown in. On the 
whole, the family link’, sometimes even 'in¬ 
dividual commitment’, is a promising ap¬ 
proach in the present writer’s opinion. Yet 
it rits mainly the mteitioned products and 
i^ons and is hardly a solution for the 
whole of Soviet agriculture. Within those 
limits it may be called a reform, though not 
one changing the overall system. 

A decree of September 1987 “On Urgent 
Measures to Spe^ up the Solution of the 
Fbod Praiilem.. .”** deals hi some detail, 
altfaou^ not cxclusivdy, with the commit¬ 
ment system and sets 1988 as the rinal year 
for its genoal introduction. The draft of the 
new Model Charter for kalkiums ia its ar¬ 
ticle 26, also very definitively endorses this 
oid/new form of labour organisation and 
remuneration: “The kolkhoz applies, con¬ 
tracting as the basic f<»m of labour organi¬ 
sation and stimulntion and also uses ftuaity. 
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forms, however, are not termed ‘basic* and 
rank second in the draft to the lai^. more 
formal units. 


The Individual Sector 

Besides the large socialised farms there are 
many millions of private houses and other 
garden plots as well as livestock holdings, 
which produce roughly 26 per cent of gross 
agricultural output.** The tolerance, even 
encouragement extended to them in recent 
years is a change of policy reminding of 
those after Stalin’s death and Khrushchev's 
demise. It had already starlhd under 
Brezhnev in 1977-78. With regard to the 
urban 'gardeners' co-operatives’, which have 
existed since the Second t^rld it also 
is merely a change of the official attitude. 

A few elements are added, however, 
which—although not being entirely new 
either—in their combination characterise a 
new approach. Among other things, people 
living on farm territory without being 
kolkhoz members or state farm workers, also 
are encouraged to engage in plot produaion, 
and the purchase of deserted rural houses 
and use of their adjacent plots by towns¬ 
people has been legalised. Wry significant 
IS the official endeavour not to let the ex¬ 
pected additional output, as far as it exceeds 
a given family’s own consumption, go to the 
free markets, but to channel it into the public 
procurement and trade system. 

If people conclude a contract with a state 
procurement agency, a consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tive or a public farm to sell part of their 
private pr^uce to them, they may receive 
a plot and hold numbers of animals ex¬ 
ceeding the otherwise fixed legal upper 
limits. Women who do not work in the 
public sector because they are mothers of 
small children will have the time spent on 
contracted plot production credited to their 
record of employment in the public sector. 
Where livestock production is conceirned, 
haying or grazing areas are made available 
as part of the contract terms, uid/or the 
public fatm incurs an obligation to supply 
certain quantities of concentrate, silage and 
other feed. In a number of decrees of 
autumn, 1987 all these enlargi^ possibilities 
were put in legislative terms,^ and the same 
also in the draft of the new Kolkhm Charter 
in early 1988 (see footnote 43). In press 
reports, people are encouraged voluntarily 
to comi^ thdr plots and livestock holdings 
in a new collective beside, rather, within the 
existing public farm, and as a collective to 
conclude a contract. 

What is delivered or sold in such ways is 
accounted towards the plan ftdfilment of the 
public farm, on the territory of which the 
plou are located. The undisguised aim of 
this policy is to integrate such production ac¬ 
tivities into the pnWe farm or distribution 
system. \bt there is also an dement of con¬ 
tracting out pidrlic production to individuals 
in those cases, whm animals belonging to 
the collective or state farm are put into the 


small premises of plot owhert for rearing 
and fhttening them or producing milk. The 
animals then remain socialist property, but 
are tended by families or individuals in a 
kind of small-scale production, which is 
neither privatr; nor fully socialised. Tl» pro- 
c^ure reminds one of ‘family link.v’ of a 
kind, but not working on public land or in 
public premises. The mixture of individual, 
semi-private and socialist elements is yet 
more striking in those reported cases, where 
crops, such as sugar beet,' potatoes or 
onions, are grown by family hnks on public 
land and at the same time on their personal 
household plots on the basts of a contract 
with the collective and state farm. That the 
dividing line between production on the plot 
and ‘contract’ production of ‘family links’ 
on public land gets blurred under such cir¬ 
cumstances, IS illustrated by the term 
‘leasehold contract' (arrndi^ podnad) used 
in the decree of September 19,1987. lb sub¬ 
sume both kinds under the term Individual 
sector’, as this decree does, is justified and 
avoids the ideological dispute on its being 
‘private’ or ‘personal’. 

All this seems to make sense economically 
in labour-intensive production without much 
mechanisation. And it concerns many of just 
those products whoe demand meeds supply 
most of all. The ‘only’ question is whether 
such contracts are considered advantageou.s 
by the families or individuals, that is, which 
influence these have on the terms. In local 
practice the public farm or other organisa¬ 
tion might economically be in a monop- 
sonistic and monopolistic position and in 
addition wield some socio-political power. 
Then it may be able to dictate its terms, 
especially so, if access to free market.s is 
made difficult by administrative barriers. 
Thereby people might lose interest and in¬ 
itiative in such contract farming and in ef¬ 
forts to increase the production. The Soviet 
press reports imply cases where public 
pressure is cxeited on the individual pro¬ 
ducers and on others who are said to devdop 
into sort ol private entrepreneurs. 

This is not to say that things will 
necessarily work out in the one or the ether 
way. In the long run, much will deprod on 
the application of the rules in practice At 
present, published voices in favour of an un- 
dogmatic application argue that family links 
and contract plot production do not con¬ 
tradict the socialist character of production 
rdations. The very fact that they seem to feel 
compelled to do so impUes that others are 
afraid of inherent ‘petty capitalist’ tenden¬ 
cies.’’ Murakhovskiy, in an interview short¬ 
ly before the XXVlIth Ihurty Congress, men¬ 
tioned and refuted such fears.*^ One may 
assume that there are more of them without 
being in a position to raiM thdr voice public¬ 
ly. Vtt again, so far, it seems that family links 
and plot production will {day a considerable 
role for certain products and regions but not 
become predominant in the whole of Soviet 
agriculture, particularly not in the all- 
important grain production. 

Here again is the dilemma pointed out by 
Hedlund (tee above), of an administrative 


framework once based on coetciiMi, 
trasting with a policy which tries to 
individual initiative and effort for the ct^,'\ 
mon good, but has to act within that igP 
herited framework. It b no empty talk, wh^^ 
Gorbachev appeals to the working people at ’ 
large to change their attitudes at the worfe 
place and to the public functionaries to 
change their bureaucratic and authoritative 
behaviour towards people. Whether the end 
result will be a genuine reform or just one 
more set of organisational changes, hinges 
on these basic questions. Will successftil 
reforms not only bring better economic per¬ 
formance, but ^o remain within the limits 
of the Soviet-type socialist system? The 
question is one of their genuine social and 
political contents as well as of their inter¬ 
pretation by the ideologues. 
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oiscussiat 


On Ef^ency and Exploitation 


C T Kutien 


AS one who has been researching on problenu 
relating to the Indian economy, 1 have follow¬ 
ed with great interest Kausbik Basu’s efforts 
{EPW. Special Number, 1988 and Jtdy 15,1989) 
to enlighten and educate Indian economists 
about the role of theory in empirical reseaich. 

I consider myself as one who is “open to ac¬ 
cepting what is best in economic theory" and 
hence would like to seek some clari- 
llcations. 

(1) Basu concentrates on two key concepts, 
' efficiency and exploitation. With regard to W- 

ficiency’, he says that an economist usually uses 
the term as a synonym for Pareto optimality 
and defines the latter as follows: “A change is 
a, Pamo improvement if at least one person 
becomes better off and no one is worse off. A 
society is Pareto optimal if there is no further 
scope left for making Pareto improvement” I 
have a feeling that there is something missing 
in the definition and for it to be complete the 
first sentence should be amended to read: “A 
change is Pareto improvement if at least one 
person becomes better off in terms of his per- 
sonai preferences and no one is worse off in 
terms of their personoi preferences’’. 1 may be 
wrong on this; but if 1 am right, Basu’s leav¬ 
ing out the italicised clauses in my formulation 
is a significant omission and one would like to 
know whether it was deliberate or not. 

(2) On ‘Exploitation’ however, Basu does not 
give any definition and in fact uses the term 
rather “freely” as can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing instances: 

(a) The relation between Pareto optimality and 
the moneylender landlord’s exploitative 
power is widely misunderstood. 

(b) A society is Pareto optimal if there is no 
further scope for making Pareto im¬ 
provements. That is, ail such opportunities 
have been exploited. 

(c) A little theoretical analysis reveals that the 
traditional monopoly exhibits these proper¬ 
ties because the tra^tional monopolist is 
not fully exploitative. 

(d) Several writers, trying to depict the ex¬ 
ploitative character of feudal or capiulistic 
agriculture, have ended up taking category 
(B)... 

It will be helpful to know what Basu’s con¬ 
cept of exploitation is. 

(3) In particular, it will be useful to know 
whether in his view the manner of exploitation 
is the same in feudal and capitalistic agriculture 
or feudal and capitalistic production. 

(4) There is a theoretical proposition whkh 
maintains that capitalistic production is by its 
very nature exidoiiative, and that it does not 
make any difference from this perspective 
whether production is organisnl on a ’com¬ 
petitive basis’ or as a monopoly and whethff 
it is efftciem or not in the sense in which Basu 
uses the term ^ftieiency’. Mow does he react 
to that theoretical statement? An implication 
of that statment would be that all Ear^ ef- 
ficiens states, to the extent that they refer to 


capitalist produaion, are exploitative. Would 
Basu agree? 

(5) (a) Basu says. “Let me reassert my belief 
tlat economic theory is indeed value free’’ If 
it is Basu’s belief (and not economic theory or 
any theory for that matter) aiui he is asserting 
It (and not arguing, or even assuming) what is 
its place in a not informal presentation of 
“Economic Theory in Development 
Economics”? (It may be recalled that the 
presentation was an invited lecture delivered at 
the Silver Jubilee Congress of the Indian 
Econometric Society.) 

fo) Isn’t such assertion (not confession) of 
belief of the same genre that led Father Thomas 
Caccini who, according to Basu, used ’belief 
to express his wrath against CalilM for holding 


a position that did not appear to be compa^- 
ble with that ’belief? '4 

(6).(a) Does this belief of Basu influence 
decision to declare the economic theory that’’.' 
he knows and wishes to propagate among In- \ 
dian economists as the economic theory? If he' • 
is ignorant of other systems of economic theo{y 
or has ddibetatdy chosen the one that be holds' ’ 
from among others that he knows, isn’t his 
belief influencing his choice and exposition ot 
economic theory? 

(b) If such is tlw case, is it not possible that 
‘belief or ‘beliefs’ may influence the construc¬ 
tion of economic theory? (i assume that Basu 
holds the view that economic theory is con¬ 
structed and not given.) If so, how can . 
economic theory be value fred? 

A clarification of these issues by Basu 
himsdf and anybody else who has gtven 
thought to them will be of immense help to: 
those who are eager to have the assistance of 
theory in their research on economic problems. 


Women Studies in India 

Ashok Rudra 


IT is a pity that criticism should be treated as 
attack. 1 readily admit that 1 was wrong “to 
allege that it is the introduction of women's 
study by UC(.' that has given rise to a spate of 
shoddy writings". But then one has to look for 
some other explanation. For I slick to my judg¬ 
ment about the substandard qualities of most 
of the Indian books on the subject. My judg¬ 
ment about the volume of production isoased 
on the numerous advertisements appearing in 
the single journal EPW. Of all the books that 
are advertised week after week about half would 
be in the area of Women Studies. My judgment 
about their standard is based on a sample of 
some thirty books which I ordered for our 
university library. It can be treated as a random 
sample; because 1 had no idea whatsoever about 
the authors' standards and fur the sake of the 
library drew up a list based only on the titles. 
It turned out that most of the books are doc¬ 
torate theses submitted to various sociology 
departments in the country. The doctorate stan¬ 
dard varies from subject to subject and univer¬ 
sity to university. But there is hardly any sub¬ 
ject in which the average doctorate thesis of 
even the best universities of the world is of such 
a .standard as to deserve publication as a book. 
There are exceptions to the rule but unfor¬ 
tunately in my random sample there is none 
that is exceptional. Most of tlw books do not 
reveal any deep understanding of the complex 
sociological, psychological, ideological and 
historical problems that are required to be 
analysed for comprehending the feminine con¬ 
dition. The standard methodology seems to be 
that of case studies. One chooses a number of 
female respondents, poses to them a battery of 
questions and then tabulates the standardised 
answers in one-way or two-w^ tables. These 
students have not been told that this method 
can at the most throw light on the respondents’ 
perceptions of certain problems and not on the 
problems themselves. Vfomen’s perception of 
their own problems it indeed important; but 
surdy there must also be stutfies of the pro¬ 


blems themselves? And what type of questions 
are asked? I ^ve some examples: “Do you think 
the subjugation of women in our society is 
because it is patriarchal?” There are two 
responses: ’Yes' and ‘No’. We are delighted to 
And that ’%$’ scores 100 and ‘No’ scores 0. This 
is as far as the theoretical concept of patriar¬ 
chy goes in this particular book. It is neitha* 
analysed nor explained but is assumed to be 
understood by everyone. This question comes 
a little after another which goes as follows: 
“Whom do you hold as responsible for 
dowry?” There are two responses, ‘Society’ and 
‘Youtns’, scoring 76 pet cent and 24 per cent 
respectively. Such questions are mixed up with 
ones relating to respondents’ preferences like 
“Do you like to be a housewife or against it?” 
and others like the following; “Of the three 
cla.sses—upper, middle, lower—which do you 
think is more aware of women’s rights and is 
fighting for it and why?” 

1 have taken these examples from a book 
which is perhaps the worst in the lot (Wbmen’s 
Oppression, Men Responsible by Indu Prakash 
Singh. Renaissance Publishing House) 
dedicated to “My wholesome Renuka Gupta, 
with whom hand-in-hand traversing 1 am the 
labyrinthine paths of life, to transmute our 
ideals into reality and lead a depairiarchised. 
life”. 1 have already said that I have chosen the 
weakest book in my sample and therefore I am 
not suggesting that it represents average stsm- 
daid. My point in taking the examples from this 
particular book is to .show that publishers ap¬ 
pear to be ready to take up just any mattei 
without any scrutiny or referemng so tong as 
the subject is women’s studies. 

Most other books, doctorate theses and 
others, while not written in the same unprin¬ 
table language, conform to the pattern of col¬ 
lecting simple-minded answers to a number of 
simple-minded questions put to a handftil of 
female respondents. 

There are three reasonably good books in my 
sample. Neera Desai and Mtithreyi Krishnaiai^ 
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Iwoli.is bite of ^tiem. The Indiiut 
Seuch/or an Identity by Shoma A Qiatterjee 
iij definitely superior to the half-baked PhD 
'«brks->it raises quite a number of pertinent 
questions and reveals some fine sensibilities. 
'n» reader Hbmen in Indian Society edited by 
Itehana Ghadially is a mixed bag containing 
quite a few perceptive and analytical articles. 
But three is only 10 per cent of 30. On prin¬ 
ciples of probability it wouid be surprising if 
in the Indian publication world as a whole the 
proportion of women’s study books that 
merited publication .should be much higher 
than, say, IS per cent. 

Vibhuti Patel and Vecna Poonacha accuse me 
of “intellectual arrogance towards subaltern 
groups attempting to atttculate”. Research 
students may indeed be treated as a subaltern 
group in the academic society. But, surely, it 
' would be caia.sirophic for these students as well 
as the world of scholarship if out of sympathy 
for subalterns one should encourage the 
publication of every PhD thesis! If, however, 
by a subaltern group one is meaning women, 
then one has to say that tliete is no ground 
whatsoever for treating women researchers as 
subaltern and it would be preposterously in¬ 
sulting to make any .special concessions to 
them! In all the social sciences in India the very 
top names include quite a number of women. 

I agree with Divya Pandey that "construc¬ 
tion of a new identity for women is not a very 
easy process and succes.stul theorising on the 
socio-psychological dimension will take some 
ciin«f’. My objection was to writing textbooks 
before that needed time has passed. Neera 
Desai and Maithreyi Krishnaraj themselves 
Write “to provide an integrated theory, one 
needs input from several sources”. My question 
to them is: “Has there been those inputs from 
several sources into the subject? Would it not 
require a huge amount of high quality research 
to provide those inputs? Should quality not be 
insisted upon?” 

A “theoretical framework" is not the same 
thing as “a theory”. I remain convinced that 
without a theoietical framework empirical 
research tends to be eclectic and degenerate into 
journalism, it is vrell known that “within the 
west there are several strands of feminism and 
corresponding tlieories” and I did not suggest 
"adopting” any of them; i have argued against 
the ami-theory bias of Indian Vfeinen Studies. 

I remain convinced that the sciences, social 
as well as natural, have to have some basic prin¬ 
ciples and methodology that arc free from 
. regional specificities. The social problems are 
of course vastly different from one part of the 
World to another. As a result, the content of 
sociology or anthropology or economics or 
history is vastly different for south Asia or the 
Fat East from that for the west. But there has 
not been an Indian approach to economics or 
any south Asian basic principles of sociology 
or any far-eastern theories of history. The fact 
. that the third world countries* histories do not 
reveal the west European pattern of 
siavery-feudalism-capiudism sequence does not 
mean thai one has to abandon Marxism or in¬ 
vent a third world Marxism. What is required 
is to work upon the Marxian framework so as 
to enable it to accommodate the variety of 
. historical movements, alongside the west Euro¬ 
pean one. That is the kind of universaiism that 
is necessary for any science. 
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WHENTHEFRF.F.noMOFTHE Press 
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newspaper indiislrs A pres'.iin 
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.mil languages, it is the press 
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And It IS not the newspaper 
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he paid by 'he people 
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REVIEW OF WOMEN STUDIES 


m RURAL WOMEN, POVERTY 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

m TRANSFORMATION AND 
TRAVAIL IN CHINESE 
SOCIETY 

m CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON 
MENTAL ILLNESS 

m FAMINE-MONITORING: 

A FEMININE PERSPECTIVE 

m ELECTIONS, PARTIES AND 
THE POLITICAL VOID 



liOWCUVfURt 

■ MARXISM: RESTORING 
REVOLUTIONARy THEORY 


■ SLEEPING UNDER BRIDGES: 
THE INDIAN FOOTNOTE 






The ABC of VBC... 

A lesson in making a prudent investment 






apitai Appreciation 


The capita' market (Bombay Stock Exchange) recorded VBC Ferro 
Alloys shares at Rs, 81 as on the 11 th October 1989 - a definite indication of 
the growth and profitability o? the Company 

With the profit after tax and depreciation 
naving increased by more than 75®., in 
just 6 months over the ent.re 15 month 
period ended 31 3.89, the favourable 
market and the backing of the successful 
VBC Group, the Company is now set to 
launch its major e.xpansion programme 
VBC Ferro A'loys will also be among the first 
in Ind.a to set up its Low Phosphorus Piq Iron 
Plant in the Private Sector 

Indeed. VBC offers you an excellent 
opportunity to get an over Rs 80 share for 
lustRs .30 



HIGHLIGHTS 

• Net Profit increased by over 75®/o in 
just 6 months over the entire 

15 month period ended 31.3.89. 

• Growing demand for Ferro Silicon 
due to expansion of steel industry. 

• Among the firs! to set up Low 
Phosphorus Pig Iron Plant in the 
private sector. 


- 

- 


• Expansion programme to enhance 
Ferro Silicon production from 10.000 
fpa to 15,000 tpa. 

• Consistent dividend record 
Last dividend 25%. 

• Capital appreciation - VBC Ferro 
Alloys' Shares quoted at Rs. 81/- as on 
11th October 1989. at Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 


I'l I'Hf,,. 



Issue of 2,29,00014% Secured Partly Convertible 
Debentures of Rs. 350 each. 

^ VBC Ferro Alloys Limiled 

Regd Office 8-3-1<M7. Srinagar Colony, Hyderabad 500873 
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IndMtrW Skimp • 

the economy: UbwMtufoi Gm-AndM n«deth: 
iwics PuPieel into Bocti^aund-South Afriea< 
Behind the 'Coneestionj'-Soyiet Union' Workina 
Clasi Victory S 


in Agriculture 




Statiitict 

hitcmatioaal Affalri 

The ice Has Begun to Shift 
-GPO 

OvH Ubcitlea 

tnsteutional Checks against hoiice Excesses 
—A G Noorani 

CapHalicepe 

Thrust into the Storm 
-iBhabani Sen Gupta 

Calcutta Diary 
-AM 

Companlea 


Elections, Parties and the Political Void 
—Arun Sinha 9413 

Sleeping under Bridges- The Indian footnote 
-Anil Nauriya B41S 

Prices Essential Consumption Goods 
Beat the Brunt M17 

Panchayat Raj. More Power to Buiraucrats 

-ON <41B 

UNIDO; The Turnaround, 1985-89 
-S Naojundan 1419 


RtVKW OF WOMEN STUDWS 

Rural Women, Poverty and Natural Resources; 
Sustenance, Suslainat>ility and Struggle for 
Change 

-Bina Agarwal WM4 

.echoological Change and Women WorVere 
Evndence from the Expansionary phase 
in Heryarta Agriculture 

-Sheila Bhalla WM7 

Women's Work in Indian Agriculture by 
Agroicotogic Zones. Meeting Needs of Landless 
and Land-Poor Wornen 

-Martha A Chen WS-79 

Case of famine Monitoring A Gentler Perspective 
-Teena an WW1 

Women in Agriculture. A Itevimv of the Indian 
Literature 

-Mata Duwuiv W394 


FeripactKmt 

The Tradition of Marxism 

-Randhii Singh (4Bt 

Rtytaw Artkia 

Transformariori and Travail m Chinese Society 
-8 Gopalaktishna Kumar B4B3 

Special ArDdei 

CuUurai itillucnces on Mental illness 
—Pittu LaunganI S4t7 

Restoring Revolutionary fneory. Towards an 
Understanding of Lenin's The State and 
BtvoluUor 

-Rustam Singh B431 

Inter and mtra Occupational Differences m 
Income and level of Living 
-Manabendu Chattopadhyay 
Robm Muktieijcc, Ashok Rudra (434 

Olaeuwton 

Women's Question BevisMed 
-Babsr AR 1441 

Letters to UHer 
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A study of the pattern of women’s work in agriculture by 
agro-ecological zones brings out the alarming trend that whereas 
women’s dependence on agricultural wage labour is higher and rising 
faster than men'^s, the demand for female labour has not increased 
and may even have decreased over the past two decades. l!t'S-79 

Analysis of the findings of a field survey of women’s employment 
during the expansionary phase of labour absorption in Haryana 
agriculture and some speculations about what may have happened in 
the period after the mid-seventies characterised by a decline in per 
hectare labour absorption in the case of most crops. W.S-67 

Hribal and poor peasant women, through a reciprocal, creative and 
non-violent interaction with nature, have been significant providers of 
family subsistence. However, this provisioning has been in the face of 
considerable odds, given, on the one hand, women’s grossly unequal 
access to productive resources and, on the other, the rapid 
depletion, due to over-exploitation, of nature’s resources. WS-45 

The socio-economic indicators currently used to monitor famine and 
formulate programmes to aiieviate its impact are gender-blind, it is 
essential to evolve more gender-sensitive indicators of famine which 
look within the household and lake account of the relative position 
of women to men within the household and in society at large. WS-91 

There has been an upsurge of research on various aspects of women’s 
existence, with the early focus on the social aspects of women’s status 
giving way to study of women’s role in economic production. A review 
of research literature on women in Indian agriculture, highlighting 
the gaps and pointing to fruitful areas of future research. WS-% 


Election in a Political 
Void 

In next month’s Lok Sabha election 
the major parties have very little of 
their own to offer and are harping 
on issues provided by the press and 
entiUes such as the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad. 2413 

In this wavelevs election, which may 
nevertheless uim into a storm or 
even a hurricane, both camps 
share the same strengths and 
weaknesses. 2407 


Transformation and 
TfavEtil 

The events of this May and June in 
China exposed the serious political 
difficulties of pursuing the 
pro^irune of economic reform 
which has been the mainstay of the 
ptMt-Mao generation of China’s 
leadership. 2423 

No Gorbachev (or Krenz) is likely to 
be able to undo the damage suffered 
by socialist societies, immediately at 
any rate, but that is not as material 
as that the damage has been seen 
and acknowledged—that the ice 
has begun to shift. 2405 


Judidial Aspirations... 

The Suprane Court’s judgment in 
the ’’Hawkers’ Case” is another 
instance of the increasingly frequent 
judidql practice of anRcaring to 
paint on a'targe canvas and then 
presenting the outcome as complete 
or adetpqi^ after just a few 

ttrokes o,f the brush. 2415 


nKIinilSItZ 


Economic Home’Truths 

The rate of industrial growth has 
dropped sharply in the current fiscal 
year and what was laten for granted 
to be a phase of phenomenal 
development may y« turn out 
to be a chimera. 2409 

Prices of essential consumption 
goods rose sharply in the first five 
months of the current' financial year 
and accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the rise in the 
general price level. 2417 


Occupational Differences 

Analysis of the luiture and extent of 
differences in income, service 
conditions and levels of living across 
occupational groups, using a sample 
of private sector employees 
in Calcutta. 2434 

Cultural Influences on 
Mental Illness 

A meaningful study of mental illness 
requtm understanding of the diverse 
premises used by different cultures in 
construing, defining, diagnosing and 
treating menuil illness. 2427 


Tradition and Dogma 

At a time when anything and 
everything claims the fashionable 
mantle of Marxism, a commiimem 
CO ‘Marxism of Karl Marx’ is not 
only in order but is essential. 2421 
While trying to arrive at a correct 
understanding of Lenin’s The SiMt 
and Kevoluiion one has to consider 
not only what is written in the book 
but also the underlying motive with 
which the bpok was written. 201. 









LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Broad-based Campaign 


WITH the entry of farmers from 
Kanyakumari district, the resistance 
against the proposed nuke station at 
Koodamkulam is taking a turn for the bet¬ 
ter. On August 27, over 120 representing 
organisations of farmers, fish-workers, 
women, students and environmental 
groups said ‘No to Nukes'. There were also 
representatives from the various opposi¬ 
tion parties barring CPI and CPM. 

The meeting of 120 odd delegates 
chaired by Thomas Kochery of the Na¬ 
tional Fishworkers Federation resolved 
that the issue was not whether nuclear 
power is good or bad, safe or unsafe. They 
were convinced that it is an evil which has 
to be resisted. The farmers’ main concern 
is the diversion of water from Pechiparai 
dam—the major source of irrigation in 
Kanyakumari district—which will ruin the 
rich agricultural economy of the district. 
However, sharing the sentiments of the en¬ 
vironmentalists and fishworkers, whose 
major concerns are damages to the gene 
pool and destruction of the marine 
resources due to radioactive and thermal 
pollution, the representatives of the 
farmers also resolved that they would right 
the menaw even if Pechiparai water is 
spared. 

Till now, the Koodamkulam campaign 
was led by various fishworkers’ unions, 
students and environmentalists. From now 
on, the movement will be co-ordinated by 
the newly formed Anti-Koodamkulam 
Committee with Kumar Das as convenor. 
The meeting unanimously decided to con¬ 
duct a signature campaign, continue the 
mass education and contact programme, 
hold workshops and seminars in colleges 
and organise a demonstration at Nager- 
coil in November this year as a show of 
peoples’ determination. 

The south Indian environmentalists are 
meeting at Ooty. in the Nilgiris on 
September 22 to chart out their future 
course of action. All this is bad for the 
nuclear barons. That this is an election 
year makes it worse. DAE still mnembers 
its first ever set back in Kerala where the 


proposed Kothamangalam Atomic Power 
Plant had to be scrapped because people 
forced all the candidates to oppose the 
r plant. A similar strategy is likely to be 


gvoNed at Kaiga, Nagarjunasagar and 
Ifoodamkulam. 

. ihie nuclear establishment has now 


'realised that their Uucation’ programme 
^ is not ail that well received by the people. 
' jf'nm now on it aiqjears that th^ will re¬ 
ly moie^mi the poUtt and other state agen- 
ixaes. Heir imtaiKSi. Thomas Kochery was 



keep his activities confined to Kerala. 
Anton Gomez, a Bombay-based journalist 
who has been working among the fish; 
workers in southern Tamil Nadu also had 
to face police high-handedness. 

V T Paomanabhan 
Centre for Industrial Safety and 
Environmental Concerns 
Quilon, Kerala. 

Unreasonable Reaction 

P SATISH of Mangalore in his letter 
(£PH', August 12) reacted sharply to 
Wendy K Oslen’s (£PB', July 15) reference 
to the CPI(M) as the left alternative in 
Andhra and for ignoring the CPI com¬ 
pletely. Satish claimed that the CPI, 
MCPl and CPl(ML) comprise the left 
alternative with the CPI leading it. He 
tried to substantiate his claim in terms of 
party membership and the size of the mass 
organisation under the CPI. According to 
him, at the beginning of 1989 the member¬ 
ship of the CPI was 75,000 while that of 
CPI(M) was only 22,000 (actually it is 
23,500). He further claimed that the size 
of mass organisations under CPI(M) were 
also no match for those under CPI. 

Every one in Andhra knows the dif¬ 
ference between the standards maintained 
by the CPI and CPI(M) in enrolling party 
members, and membership of the mass 
organisations. According to the informa¬ 
tion given ly CPI State Council secretary 


contested 20 municipal chairman scats 
and did not win even a singte seat and lost 
deposits in 18. The CPM contested 4 
municipal chairman seats, won two and 
lost deposits nowhere. 

When the CPI had' alliance with the 
TDP the position was not different. CPI 
contested IS assembly seats and won 11, 
whereas the CPI(M) contested 12 seats 
and won 11. Both parties won one Lok 
Sabha seat each. 

By declaring that TDP turned anti¬ 
people, CPI broke its alliance with that 
party. The CPI claimed that support for 
TDP would only strengthen the Con- 
gress(I) and people dissatisfied with TOP 
should not be allowed to lean towards 
Congress(I). It decided to oppose both 
TDP and the Congre$s(l). This line, which 
defies CPI’s all India line, actually 
benefited the Congressd). For example in 
Krishna and Guntur zilla praja parishad 
elections CPI’s separate candidature 
facilitated the Congress(l)’s victory. This 
‘independCht^line did not even help the 
CPI to strengthen itself. On the contrary 
its strength eroded rapidly as the facts 
shown above reveal. Now in the name of 
the 'Left Democratic Front* the CPI join¬ 
ed hands with Iblugu Nadu, which 
declared its pro-Congress(I) attitude 
publicly and which is dominated by 
casteiest forces. This is the real state of the 
‘Left Democratic alternative^ in Andhra 
and its ‘leader’ the ‘CPF. 


in his report to the 17th party state con¬ 
ference the membership of the party in 
1985 was 85,956. This declined to 74,933 
in 1988, a decline of 11,000 in three years. 
There was no detailed information regar¬ 
ding the membership of the mass organi¬ 
sations in the report, a significant pointer 
to the party’s plight. Over the same period 
the CPI(M)’s membership increased from 
18,756 to 23,462 according to the State 
Committee secretary’s report to the par¬ 
ty’s 16th state conference while the 
strength of the mass organisation rose 
from 7 lakhs to 13.5 lakhs, i e. it nearly 
doubled. While the CPI(M) is developing 
and increasing its mass influence tremen¬ 
dously the CPI is declining. This is the teal 
situation of the two parties. 

Satish further tried to prove his claim 
by referring to the electoral gains made by 
the CPI. He boasts that the CPI captured 
14 mandats on its own in the 1987 elec¬ 
tions, whereas the CP1(K^ won 42 man- 
dais ^ a vft from TDP*. De however fails 
to mention the other side. The CPI con¬ 
tested in 297 mandats and lost deposits in 
20! mandais. The CPI(M) contested 69 
mandate and won 42. In the mandat elec¬ 
tions the CPI polled 6.5 lakh votes while 
the CPI(M) got 6 lakh votes. The CPI, 


Prajasakthi 
Vijayawada (AP). 
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Industrial Slump 

E ven the government cannot anjr longer ignore the 
evidence of a marked slowing down of the rate of growth 
of industrial production. The ‘quick estimate* of the index 
of industrial production for June, released a few days back, 
reveals no more than a marginal rise in production, for the 
third month in succession, over the corresponding month of 
last year. Ihking the three months together, making up as 
they do the first quarter of the currott financial year, the 
index showed a rise of barely 1.8 per cent over the first 
quarter of the last fiscal year. What is worse, a decomposi¬ 
tion of the index into its three principal components—mining 
and quarrying, electricity generation and manufacturing— 
brings out that the slow down has been the sharpest in 
manufacturing. 

While three months arc perhaps too short a period on 'he 
basis of which to conclude that the recent phase of relatively 
rapid industrial growth is drawing.to a close, the performance 
of industry in the first quarter of 1989-90 is nevertheless 
signiricant because it has served to focus attrition on certain 
critical aspects of the type of industrial growth that we have 
had in the last few years. First, a number of the industries 
which have recorded the most impressive rates of growth have 
been those catering to the requirements of the upper income 
segments of the population. The erstwhile suppressed 
demand for the products of these industries which made 
possible the buoyancy in their output has got progressively 
satiated so that the future growth of demand for them will 
be of a more ‘normal’ order, reflecting the fact that those 
with high enough levels of income and purchasing power to 
provide markets for these industries form but a minuscule 
proportion of the country’s population. The situation in 
consumer electronics, motor cycles and mopeds, for exam¬ 
ple, is beginning to reflect this basic constraint. Second, it 
is also becoming clear that the industrial sector cannot very 
long remain insulated frenn the impact of the fiscal crisis 
facing the government which has severely constrained the 
growth of public sector investment and capital formation. 
This is borne out by the experioice; for example, of the 
cement industry. Third, the growth of industrial production 
in recent years has been pronouncedly dependent on imports 
and a number of industries, such as automobiles and elec¬ 
tronics, are especially vulnerable to any failure to sustain a 
continuous flow of imported components, sub-assemblies 
and raw materials. 

The governmoit has evidoitly so convinced itself—as it 
has sought to coiivince the rest of the country—that the 
hcwleiated pace of industrial growth will continue without 
.Ustcmiptiott that the picture of the aaual state o^aflairs 
1 by df industrial production has caught 

ecqaiM^ policy-makers off-balance and there have 


been hasty attempts to pass the buck. Newspaper reports have 
disclosed that the minister of industry hu submitted a 
detailed analysis of the industrial situation to the prime 
minister placing the blame for the industrial deceleration on 
the finance ministry. The industry ministry’s complaints 
directed at the finance ministry are interesting because, once 
again, they point to the conflicts and contradictions in the 
government’s economic polides, though, not surprisingly, the 
industry minister in his comniuiucation to the prime minister 
shows no awareness of this aspect of the matter. Tbe industry 
ministry faults the finance ministry on two counts 
principally: for imposing excise levies in the 1989-90 Budget 
which, even when subsequently rescinded, adversely affected 
production in areas such as consumer electronics; and, 
second, for tightening the foreign exchange purse-strings, 
thereby restricting the flow of imported raw' materials and 
components to industry. Clearly, it is no longer possible to 
pretend that there is not a basic asymmetry between the type 
of industrial growth that is being actively promoted by the 
government’s market-oriented economic policies and the 
objective of sustaining high and rising levels of saving in the 
economy and, in particular, the attempt to mobilise resources 
to finance public- sector investment in a non-inflationary 
manner. Efforts in the latter direction through either direct 
tax measures or the levy of indirect taxes on even the most 
non-essential and expendable types of consumption have 
evidently to be ruled out because they run counter to that 
all-important requirement for keeping industrial growth 
going—the continuous stoking of the consumption of the 
upper incoihe groups. Constant pressure to contain public 
investment and a growing push towards reliance on the 
inflow of external resources to make good the insufficiency 
of domestic saving are therefore deeply rooted in the 
present economic scheme of things. The dependence on 
external resources—whether they come in the form of 
so-called aid or commercial borrowing or direct foreign 
investment—is complemented and reinforced by the high 
import-intensity of the specific structure of industrial 
production that is rapidly emerging so that any move to check 
the growth of imports, in the face of acute foreign exchange 
stringency such as that currently facing the country,- 
immediately threatens to upset the applecart of industrial 
growth. 

The slowing down of industrial growth in the early months 
of the current financial year is thus an undoubtedly impor¬ 
tant development because it has drawn attention to basic 
problems and difficulties which, whatever the short-term 
movements of the index of industrial production in the 
remaining part of the year, are certain to crop up time and 
again and in progressively more actue form. 


THE ECONOMY 

Urbaii'Rura] Gap 

THERE is substantial circumstantial 
evidence of the growing dichotomy bet¬ 
ween rural and urban areas in our pa ttern 
of development, though reliable statistic^ 
are hard to come by. Even when such data 
come to hand, the conceptual and 
coverage differences in the data soutces 
rendet comparison.': difficult. Chis is 
because, following the population cen¬ 
suses, the line of rural>uiban demarcation 
is not always easy to draw, l-vcn so, 
however arbitrary the line of demarcation 
may be, there is need to put together in¬ 
formation on differences in the pace and 
pattern of dcvclopntent as between the 
rural and urban .sectors. T hese differences, 
it would appear, arc not only large but ate 
growing and form one of the major con- 


ncid auTveys a Knom,. it Is dtffieni, ^ 
make an a$se»shMif)t th# CS(V 
estitnaies of rtir«I<urban differen ^ 


tr.’dictions of ihe country's dewlopment. 

. estimates oi rarw-airoan diffcrcn«,’ 

arra.t, even if only for benchmark >ca» 


{ikel970-7l and 1980-8!, needs to he aim 
mended. The data base is obviously vieak 
as, for a majority ol the sectors, all-India 
estimates of CIDP tias'e had to he appor¬ 
tioned ,14 between the rural and urban 
areas on the basis of the estimate of the 
number of workers in the respective areas 
from the lOHI census multiplied by per 
wotker \alije added.'Oarning.s/wagcs ob¬ 
tained from vatiotis survey.s and other 
.soumes, the only exception to this method 
being forestry, fishing and legistcied 
manufacturing for which independent 
data on output fi>i the rural and urban 
areas have been used. Unless the qualitv 
of per worker estimates obtained fioni 
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EHiMPSTIC PRODI'CI in RtiR,\l ANOtiRHANAKI \s, !')S0-8I v.so 1970-71 
(At cm rent prices) 


(Us irr/rct 


Total 

1980-81 

Rural 

Utban 

'Iblal 

wq-j) 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural as Per t cm 
of roiaj* 
1980-81 1970-71 

Agriculture 4U,0S6 

38,150 

1,906 

16,354 

15.849 

.505 

95.2 

96.9 

Forestry and 

logging 3,059 

2,959 

lUO 

397 

350 

47 

96.7 

88.2 

Fishing 806 

567 

239 

229 

175 

54 

70.4 

'6.4 

Mining and 

quarrying 1,474 

807 

667 

327 

199 

128 

54.8 

60.9 

Manufacturing 18,698 

5,954 

12,744 

4,619 

1,173 

3.446 

31.8 

25.4 

Registered 10,0.50 

2,047 

8.003 

2.874 

682 

2.192 

20 4 

23.7 

llnregisleteu 8,648 

3,907 

4,741 

1,745 

491 

1.254 

45.2 

28 1 

Construction 5,t7l 

2,633 

3.138 

1,853 

801 

1,052 

45.6 

4.3.2 

Electricity, gas and 

waiei supply 831 

333 

498 

318 

127 

l91 

40.1 

39.9 

Transport, storage 
and com- 

munication 3,724 

856 

2,868 

1.574 

351 

1.223 

23.0 

22.3 

Railways 559 

165 

394 

522 

138 

384 

29.5 

26.4 

Other transport 2,438 
Storage 114 

435 

19 

2,0031 
95 J 

\ 834 

1.35 

699 

17.8 •) 
16 7 1 

16.2 

Communications 613 

237 

376 

218 

78 

140 

38 7 

35.8 

Dade, hotels and 

restaurants 14,322 

4.345 

9,977 

3.880 

705 

3,175 

30.3 

1.8.2 

Banking and 

insurance 3,394 

533 

2.861 

644 

124 

520 

15.7 

19.3 

Real estate, owner¬ 
ship of dwellings 
and business 

services 5,920 

2,959 

2,961 

1,039 

503 

536 

50.0 

48.4 

Real estate and 

business serviws 161 

15 

146 


iw. 

. ■ 

9.3 

mmm 

Ownership of 

dwellings 5.759 

Public admini- 

2,944 

2,815 

— 

— 

— 

51.1 

— 

stretion and 

defence 5,307 

1.819 

3,488 

1,635 

690 

945 

34.3 

42.2 

Other services 6,777 

2,904 

3.873 

1.650 

625 

1.025 

42.9 

yi.9 

Total net domestic 

product 1,10,139 

64.819 

45,320 

34,519 

21.672 

12,847 

S8.9 

62.8 

Fbpulation (mn) 679 
Per capita net 
domestic 

522 

157 

541 

434 

107 

76.9 

80.2 

product (Rs) 1,622 

1,242 

2.887 

638 

499 

1,201 

— ' 



Source: Central Statistical Organisation. Monthly Abstract cf Statistics, Jtdy 19W- 
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they do not capture the extremes of very 
km and very high earners in a lepnseii- 
lalive manner. But how systematic are 
ihese biases and how they-affect the mean 
values is difficult to say. A broad judg¬ 
ment thill can be made is that rural in¬ 
comes arc likely to be overestimated in the 
methodology employed by the CSO. 

Leaving Ihese estimational issues aside, 
the CSO's results themselves, contained in 
the latest issue of Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics (July I9SV), are illuminating 
enough. As the accompanying table 
bungs out. the share of the rural sector 
in iota! NDI* declined front 62.8 per cent 
in 1970-71 to .''8.9 per cent in 1980-81. No 
doubt there had occurred a corresponding 
decline in the rural population from 80.2 
per cent in 1970 to 76.9 per cent in 1980. 

The decline in the rural share in registered 
inanufactuiing, banking and insurance 
and public administration is particularly 
noteworthy. Overall, the decline in the 
share of agriculitire in total GOP has not 
been compensated by any significant in¬ 
crease in the rural share in other scctors. 
Thesc estimates also corroborate that the 
lack of employment opportunities in 
agriculture is pushing the rural population 
into non-farm activities. Significant in¬ 
creases in the proportion of income at¬ 
tributable to the rural areas have taken 
place in unregistered manufacturing (from 
28.1 per cent in 1970-71 to 45.2 per cent 
in 1980-81), (lade. hotels and restaurants 
(fioni 18.2 per cent to 30.3 per cent) and 
in other (miscellaneous) services (from 
37.9 |>cr cent to 42.9 per cent). 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

Issues Pushed into 
Background 

A Correspondent writes: 

THE Congress(I) which received a severe 
mauling at the hands of Tblugu Desam 
in the 1984 Lok Sabha and the 1985 
assembly polls is not likely to do very 
much better In the coming elections. As 
always, casteism and factionalism have 
dominated the selection of Congtessd) 
candidates for both the Lxik Sabha and 
the a«sembly seats. In the process many . . 
experienced and senior aspirants have 
been overlooked. 

Anandagajapathi Raju, who until 
recently was in the TOP and represented 
Bobbin in the Lok Sabha, has been givyn 
the Congrcss(I) ticket from the same e(^ 
nitwncy. His high profile wift^ UdM... 
Gajapathi Raju, who is known to vefiritf 
close to the prime ministo^ houtv^iEl’' 
has been given the nri ghh^ hyg ' 







.shows: "■ 

||m|l((Xltiid(^ does not f«^ cohrid)^ 
oTeMliitigiiat NTR poUdcaHy. The selec¬ 
tion ^ Januina in pvtilcultir has annoyed 
experienced politicians like Maganti 
Ravindranath Chowdhary, the West 
Godmri zilla pariritad chairman. Some 
sitting MLAs have been ‘promoted* and 
given Lok Sabha tickets. Examples are 
M Baga Reddy (sitting MLA from 
Zaheerabad) and Y S I^asekhara Reddy 
(sitting MLA from Puliyendula). Former 
chief minister K Vijayabhaskara Reddy 
will contest the Kurnool seat and Jalagam 
Vengal Rao, union industries minister, wilt 
again contest from Khammam, a strong¬ 
hold of the communists since the forties. 
Defectors from the TDP have been given 
red carpet treatment. While sacked TDP 
minister Mudragada Padmanabham has 
been given the Kakinada .seat. ex-l'DP 
MPs Chinta Mohan and P Penchaliah 
have been fielded from their home con¬ 
stituencies, Tirupati (SC) and Chittoor 
respectively. All the six sitting CongreSs(l) 
M]^ have been re-nominated. 

The TDP, which has successfully 
worked out an alliance with the Janata 
Dal. CPI(M), BJP and CPI, has not ad¬ 
mitted or given tickets to any defectors. 
Eightwn TDP MPs who resigned from 
Lok Sabha on the Bofors issue have been 
given tickets and seven sitting MLAs, 
including a minister, C Ananda Rao, have 
been upgraded to the lok Sabha. The fire¬ 
brand trade unionist, revolutionary writer 
and medical practitioner Dr M V Ramana 
Reddy has been put up by the TDP from 
Cuddapah to face the formidable Con- 
gress(I) candidate, Y S Rajasekhara 
Reddy, an industrialist and a sitting MLA. 
As part of the alliance, nine .seats have 
been left to the other parties-—JD 2, 
CPIlM) 2. CPI 2, BJP 2 and Congte.ss(S) 
1. In 1984 the TDP had contested 32 lok 
Sabha seats and had won 28 and the other 
non-Congress(l) parties had won 5 of the 
9 seats they had contested. 

As usual the upper castes dominate the 
list of Lok Sabha candidates of both the 
Congress(l} and the TDP and its allies. 
The Congressfl) and the TDP (including 
allies) has each put up 13 Reddy can¬ 
didates. In the Congressd) had set 
up 10 candidates belonging to tte Reddy 
community and the TDP (including its 
allies) had set up 13, the same aslhis time 

Among the factors likely to influence 
the course of the election is the lingering 
aftermath of the December 1988 clashes 
between the Kammas and Kapiu in the 
wake of the murder of Congress(I) MLA, 
V M Ranga Rao, in Vijayawada. The 
cladies did erode the credibility of TDP 
as a party capable of providing a strong 
and jcffec^ government. Secondly, union 
P S^v Shankar seems to have 
;a%iost ..succeeded in splitting the back- 


^ .... .. .. .. 

'ahd" the Kamma-Kapu ctam« in 
coastal Andhra. Thirdly, there is a 
widespread feeling that NTR In his 
inimitable egotistical style offended the 
Kapu leader M Padmanabham, annoying 
a section of BC voters. Fourthly, the in¬ 
creasing atrocities on dalits (Karamchedu, 
Padirikuppam,etc) and the failure of the 
government to bring co book the culprits 
have not only alienated a majority of 
dalits but also angered a large number of 
common people. Though the record of the 
Congress(l) in this regard is no better, a 
section of the dalits might prefer the 
Congress this time, weakening the TDP 
eiectorally. Another issue that Is likely tq 
affect the I DP chances is the challenge 
posed by the Marxist-Leninist parties 
in the wake of the police terror in 
the Iblangana districts of Adilabad, 
Kaiimnagar, Ni/amabad and Warangal. 
Barring the People’s War Group headed 
by Kondapalli Sitarainiah which has 
called for boycott of the polls, all the 
other M-L groups are fighting tlic elec¬ 
tions in their pockets of influence Though 
numerically small, they can tilt the elec¬ 
toral balance in a constituency like 
Khammam, where the CPI(M) as an ally 
of TDP is challenging Jalagam VengtU 
Rao. On the other hand, the most impor¬ 
tant factor that is likely to affect the 
Congress(l) is that the party faces straight 
contests in 41 out of the 42 seats. (The 
Hyderabad lok Sabha scat is the only one 
being contested by three major parties— 
Congress(I). TDP and MIM.) 

Political issues apjiear to have receded 
CO the background this time. Unlike in 
1984 when the TDP posed the issues of 
centre-state relations, federalism, etc, the 
present campaign appears slated to centre 
on issues such as corruption, the Bofors 
pay-offs, etc The focus of the Congressd) 
campaign will once again be the supposed 
threats to the unity and integrity of the 
nation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Behind the ^Concessions^ 

ALTHOUGH much is being made of the 
recent developments in South Africa by 
Margaret Thatcher and other unaffected 
outsiders of her political persuasion, anti- 
aparthied activists within the country are 
inclined to be sceptical of - he racist 
regimens intentions. At the present junc¬ 
ture it is hardly possible to see in the 
changes being witnessed the final defeat 
of aparthied. W'hat is more plausible is 
that they represent an attonpt to sustain 
the hated system by adjusting to a crisis 
of stability brought on by internal and 
externa] pressures. 

TWo international developments favour¬ 
able to South Africa which followed close 




Klerk’s irihdi prbnuse of refociM 
then this conjeetdre. Even as Marj^^’ 
Thatcher assured South Africa of litf' 
sympathy by the dreuitous route oDtil'. 
insidiously issued communique that-, 
repudiated the CHOCM appeal for t^h*.. 
tenmg of sanctions, the racist regime ': 
negotiated an agreement with foreign 
creditor banks for rescheduling eight 
billion dollars of its external debt, llie 
timing of these developments cannot be 
dismissed a.s mere coinddence. Such gains 
notwithstanding it nevertheless reveals 
that though South Africa has allies in 
powerful places, neither umeienting 
apologists of apartheid like Thatcher nor 
even hard-headed money merchants in 
pursuit of profit can afford to make 
gratuitous concessions to the regime at a 
time when it stands universally con¬ 
demned. Seen from this perspective Oe 
Klerk's magnanimity may be construed as 
a gesture to be utilised by allies to 
legitimise support. 

However, a more powerful dynamic 
underlies the release of the ANC pri¬ 
soners. Gestures they may be, but even 
gestures have their compulsions and these 
can bring little solace to radst hardliners. 
Whatever be the strength of the existing 
state structure vis-a-vis dissenting forces, 
it is undeniable that a race, disenfranchis¬ 
ed and trampled upon in it.s own home¬ 
land, has rejected the conditions of its 
existence and launched a mass movement 
bringing pressure to bear on a rapidly 
saturating system in which the possibiUties 
of .sustaining economic growth are being 
progressively exhausted. The pressures on 
the state are therefore three-fold. The 
internal logic of apartheid drcumscribes 
the capacity for independent economic 
development making it unregenerative 
beyond a point and so compelling it to 
seek external props. Mounting inter¬ 
national pressure on the other hand makes 
overt help diffleuit. This international 
sympathy for the colonised underclass is 
rooted in the widening mass movement of 
the blacks. This last factor is of decisive' 
significance in the crisis of the racist state: 

if these are the compulsions that 
motivated the gestures it must not be 
forgotten that gestures too unleash their 
own logic If the arrest of the Rivonia 
heroes transformed them into symbols 
that inspired the burgeoning inass move¬ 
ment, thdr release can only provide a filUp 
to mass action, for each victory enables 
a movement to redouble its energies. The 
growing support and power of the ban¬ 
ned ANCs is evident in the response to the 
rallies sponsored by it at Durban and 
Soweto. The government’s failure to |h»- 
vent these rallies by a banned outfit in 
defiance of state emergency leaves it 
politically compromised, since it effec¬ 
tively implies extension of de facto 
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ly employed to divide these forces. That 
there is an incipient polarisation within 
ANC, between the young militants and 
the moderate elders, on the issues of 
violence, negotiations and the future role 
of the whiles is evident. What is equally 
evident i.s that the government has been 
making efforts to heighten dormant 
tensions by hinting that Mandela has 
unilaterally been negotiating with the 
authorities on the question of systemic 
changes. The course and outcome of the 
future struggle will depend largely on 
whether the ANC surmounts sudi poten¬ 
tially divisive obstacles. 

Another factor that dampens en¬ 
thusiasm about Oe Klerk’s promises of 
reform is the absence of any concrete 
proposals on the vital question of the 
framework within which blacks will par¬ 
ticipate in the political process. Equally 
disturbing is the silence on the so-called 
homeland question. All of which adds up 
to the suspicion that De Klerk, delicately 
situated between the rising mass move- 


Ukraine and Siberia which provided the 
ultimate push to this legal measure have 
received world-wide publidty, thanks to 
the glasnost now in progress in the coun¬ 
try. But strikes are no novelty in the Soviet 
Union—during the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury at least. Only there was no offidal 
information about them. But Soviet- 
watchers, in touch with diffemit segments 
of the so-called dissidents, were able to 
monitor a rising curve of worlms’ collec¬ 
tive actions. The reports that came 
through also recorded the repressive ac¬ 
tions, with which the Soviet authorities 
met this challenge, including firings 
leading to loss of lives on occasions. In¬ 
deed, as early as 1962, there was reported¬ 
ly a mass militant workers’ demonstration 
by several thousand workers of the 
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ment and the ultra-right whites, is engag¬ 
ing in the kind of politics customary on 
such occasions. If substantial reforms are 
not immediately forthcoming it is likely 
that the militant line in the ANC will gain 
the upper hand and in the process may 
spark of a process of replacement of the 
moderate white leadership by the hard¬ 
liners. The consequences of such an even¬ 
tuality can be nothing short of bloody. On 
the contrary too many concessions too 
fast can completely displace white 
suprema^. something even the moderate 
whites .will be unwilling to permit. Con¬ 
sequently, the problem still remains of 
how best to achieve a transfer of state 
power to the majority while ensuring as 
little destruction as possible. 

SOVIET UNION 

Working Class Victory 

THE Supreme Soviet of the USSR has 
recently adopted a comprehensive law to 
grant the workers the right to strike to 
secure their economic demands. This law, 
r. however, exempts from its purview some 
/ selected sectors like railways, civil aviation, 
; dty transport and so on, besides the 
. armed forces and police personnel. The 
i;’ prohibited sectors have the right to appeal 
' to tiui parliaments of the Union and the 
Ngpective republics in case of unre$olv«l 
i^^dl^tes. Though on some occasions in 


STOCK MARKET 

Financial Institutions' 
Stake 

THE stock market scenario presents an 
interesting blend of some extraordinary 
elements. Never before have bear specu¬ 
lators had to content with a formidable 
adversary like the institutional investors. 
Never before have so many scrips been 
known to command backwardation 
charges (undha budia) as they did at the 
turn of the last settlement on October 20. 
And nor has the primary marlwt ex¬ 
perienced ever before the bewildering 
phenomenon of mega issues toy so many 
companies. All these are symptomatic of 
the profound change that has come about 
in the character of stock exchange activity 
as a result of the increasing predominance 
of institutional investors and changes in 
the equity ownership of public limited 
companies. Due cognisance has to be 


despite institutional support towards the 
close of the trading session. Only once this 
year—on July 10—had the BSE sensitive 
index registered a steeper ttecline of 18.S 
points from 783.70 to 763.20. The decline 
then 'was in the nature of the market's 
strategic retreat from its all-time high 
mark (798.01) touched on July S. 

Bears who had gambled heavily on the 
political factor for a quick kill bad to pay 
dearly for their misadventure as the 
market staged a spectacular comeback on 
the following two days. The BSE sensitive 
index moved up by 42.47 points from 
699.03 to 741.76. Never before during 1989 
had the index registered such a sharp 
two-dhy rise. It was the massive rescue 
operation by the mqjor institutional 
investors—UTI, LIC, OIC and mutual 
funds— presumably at the instance of the 
union finance ministry which not only 
caused a spectacular recovery l^t also 
a complete about-turn in the market 
sentiment. 


taken of these changes in any meaningful (^itc possibly, the market might not 
assessment of the outlook for equities. have sta^ the kind of quick sharp 
The stock market which had been in- recov^ it did after the October 17 land- 

dined lower for quite some time with oc- slide if persistent bear preuutg luui not. 

casionat intermittent ralUes took a deep rendered its technical potion cxtimn^ 
plunge on October 17 as an avalanche of vulnerable which was fiiUy 
impulsive selling swept Uirough it follow- by the budh diaiges at the turn ^ d* 
ing the sudden armouncement of early tlement in spedfied script on Oo^bef SCk- 

elections to the Lok Sabha. The BSE sen- Not only were the canyforwaMl dittBw 
sitive indet suHered a net loss of 16.77 on the very low side, as many galOs^bit ' 
points from 713.80 to 699.(B over the <h^ out of a total of 80 iWDiiic|c4 
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"which coobi be delivered to meet the 
donaods of buyere—mwnly institutional 
iilve^ors who insisted on delivery. 

.No matter how resourceful they might 
be, bears can never hope to match the 
resources of institutional investors and 
they will always be running the risk of 
being outmanoeuvred by institutional 
investors and punished through backwar¬ 
dation charges unless, of course, the 
overall environment for the equity market 
turns very adverse, implying a slide down 
in the economy and political instability. 
As it is, the conventional economic in¬ 
dicators relevant from the viewpoint of the 
equity market continue to emit green light 
and the market fundamentals have ac¬ 
quired great strength and a new dimen¬ 
sion because of the presence of institu¬ 
tional investors on the market scene and 
the significant changes that have come 
about in the pattern of share ownership. 

According to a recent study (publish^ 
in the Economic Times) of 2S0 corporate 
giants having a combined equity of 
Rs .1,100 crore with a market capitdisa- 
tion, computed from equity prices at the 
end of September 1989, accounting for 72 
per cent of the market capitalisation of 
the top 1,000 companies and 60 per cent 
of the market capitalisation of alt com¬ 
panies listed on the stock exchanges, 
equity distribution runs as follows: finan¬ 
cial institutions 23 per cent, resident pro¬ 
moters 21 per cent, foreign collaborators 
17 per cent, NRls 3 per cent and public 
36 per cent. The top SO companies with 
the highest market capitalisation have an 
equity participation of 25.2 per cent by 
financi^ institutions against 16.6 per cent 
by resident promoters, indicating that 
financial institutions have a more domi¬ 
nant equity participation in larger com¬ 
panies. It hardly need be emphasised that 
dominant equity participation in large 
companies fmancial institutions has 
important implications for the stock 
market investors. 

The relatively new phenomenon of 
mega issues is yrt another development of 
far-reaching consequences to the equity 
market. The pressure on the secondary 
market by way of disinvestment selling in 
existii^ shares to avail of the rights as also 
the public offer on terms which appear 
quite attractive is perhaps the least 
noteworthy aspect of the tii^ issues. The 
success or failure of these issues can have 
serious long-term impact on investors’ 
attitude tovnids the capital market. Much 
would depend on how efficiently the huge 
. -fundf,; miied by the promoters ate 
deploy^ and on how oqreditiously the 
ptojeM ate implenfopted. It is one thing 
.to raise,huge funds but thdr efficient 
doifoyin^ is a very differmt matter. 


Issues which has of late been fite tubjet^ 
of anifflatihf discusfioa in tne sttvk 
market and ffnancial dicfes. Whether the 
large projects requiring huge flnanciai 
outlay are entirely the ‘inevitable outcome* 
of the govemmet^t’s liberal economic 
policies is an issue on which opinion could 
be sharply divided. It cannot be a mere 
coincidence that mega capital issues 
should have been floated just when the 
country ,is going in for elections to the 
Lok Sabha and that too ahead of the 
scheduled time. 

It is pertinent to note what SEBI has 
to say about the deployment of funds 
raised through mega issues. An analysis 
of the implementation of Ij^e-sized pro¬ 
jects in the past IS years indicates that 
normally it takes three to five years for full 
disbursements of assistance ^ the finan¬ 
cial institutions and for going into com¬ 
mercial production by the company. The 
coiripanies raising funds through mega 
issues are therefore likely to be in a surplus 
position for some time till their projects 
are completed. SEBI goes on to emphasise 
that companies should indicate their 
rmancial deployment plans to investors 
clearly since the surplus amount could 
be larger in large projects. Shorn of 
subtleties, the upshot of SEBI’s study is 
that the funds raised through mega issues 
are not strictly related to the implemen¬ 
tation schedule of the projects. Going by 
the known conduct of the corporate sec¬ 
tor it would be wishful to expect that the 
companies rai.sing funds through mega 
issues would he^ the SEBPI’s sound 
advice. 

Tb come back to the stock market's 
overall performance, it will perhaps come 
as a surpri.se to many that the market is 
within a striking distance of its all-time 
highs recorded during June-end/early 
July. The Financial Express equity price 
indices for Bombay and all-India have to 
move up by less than two per cent from 
their current levels (Octobn 25) to 
establish new high marks. How soon this 
will liappen is difficult to say. But the 
market certainly has all the potential to 
perform this feat. 

Too much need not be made of the 
political factor which, of course, cannot 
be dismissed as of no consequence. In 
terms of economic ideology, there is really 
little to choose between the Congress and 
the main opposition parties. Each party 
wishes well of the private corporate sec¬ 
tor. From the viewpoint of. the stock 
market what is most relevant is whether 
the party which wins the elections will 
command the majority which will ensure 
stable government which it regards as an 
essential pre-requisite of economic 
growth. 
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sdmee orders, deMrthof 
capacity and R and D 
after-sales service. Lack of orders is i .-fe 
consequence of the continued Msa 
holiday and the resultant uncertainty of P 
assured budgetary a{q>ropriatk>nt... 
Heavy electric^ equipment ud machine [;' < 
tools can sell only if the level of invett- t ' 
ment in the economy is consistently 
raised—and this is possible only- with 
judicious CTcdit and budgetary deci¬ 
sions. .. Even a higher level of invest¬ 
ment, however, is no guarantee of 
demand for these enterprises unless they 
greatly strengthen their designing capa¬ 
city which has been sadly neglected... 
After-sales service has been another 
neglected area... While resumption of 
planning is not within the ambit of the 
units, the other two problems—along 
with maintenance of quality—can cer¬ 
tainly be tackled by the units themsdves. 
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A noteworthy development in Con¬ 
gress politics has been the reemeigence 
of Kamaraj as a force of some con¬ 
sequence. While other members of the 
Syndicate have been pubikty seen to be 
foundering on their own home-ground, 
by forcing C Subramahiam’s resignation 
as president of the Hunil Nadu Congreu 
Committee, Kamaraj has demonstrated 
his control over the Congreu organisa¬ 
tion in Thmil Nadu... But Kamaraj 
apart, the other members of the anti¬ 
prime minister combine have dearly suf¬ 
fered in stature... The Ahmedabad riots 
and the universal criticism of the Gujarat 
government for its inept handling of the 
situation have buried Morarji’s hopes of 
keeping alive the issue of his lost deputy 
prime ministership. .. .S K Patil it in 
danger of losing even his pocket- 
borough, the BPCC. C B Gupta has been 
made painfully aware that his con¬ 
tinuance as chief minister depends on the 
prune minister. Chavan has dedded that 
sitting on the fence will get him thus for 
and no further for the time being... 
Kamvaj... as the most effective .; 
member of the much-debilitated Syndi¬ 
cate. faces the task of getting together 
once again a group of leaden who wield 
power in the party in at least half a dozen 
states. But unlike the now celebrated 
Tirupati conclave of 1963 which allegedly 
forged the combination of leaden who , 
later came to be known as the Syndicate^ 
this week’s guava caucus in Bangalore 
apparently brought little cheer to those 
who dream of being the Congreu Buty’s 
king-nuiken. 
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The Ice Has Begun to Shift 

GPD 


The damage to the socialist societies has been considerable No 
Gorbachev or Kren? is likely to be able to undo it, not 
immediately anyway. But that is not as material as that Got baches 
(or Krenz) has seen the damage— that thtTlcc has begun to shift 


Once the frarb and hcc depart the ctate ma> 
find It hard to exict at all let alone to e\cite 
esteem 

THAT was fctnsi Bloch talking about 
"Karl Marx, Death and the Apocalypse 
in hts essays on teltgion It is no accident 
that writing on teltgion should be u^etul 
in understanding an exclusisels atheist 
phenomenon, i e, deselopmenis in eastern 
hurope, although BItKh himselt would 
have had a slight piobI''in about it as he 
believed the atheism of the socialists to be 
“banal”, “taken over Itom bourgeois 
Philistines” In a way what Bloch is say 
ing about the state >s, it would appear, true 
oi Stalinist socialism as a whole At any 
rate that is the impression one gets looking 
at what has been happening throughout 
eastern burope Thcie would be few 
parallels in historv in terms ot a ssstcni 
being rejected not onU by the people but 
also bv the people who run it Fherc is lit 
tie doubt in the minds ot inaiiv in eastern 
tuiope that, to quote Bloch again, “the 
slate, regardless ot all bourgeois defini 
lions and ail socialist misconceptions, 
unveiled itself as a heathenish, saianic, 
coercive being in itseir* 

Had that not been so, ihere would have 
been no such exodus fiom East Germany 
which, ironically enough in the circum¬ 
stances, calls Itself a democratic republic 
In spite of the high inflation and rising 
unemployment there is no exodus from 
West Germany In spite of practically full 
employment and insignificant inflation, 
if any at all, thousands are wanting to 
leave East Germany Is it then the case 
that man’s soaal condition does not deter¬ 
mine his consciousness^ Bloch seems to 
have tackled this question, except that 
nobody in East Germany paid much heed 
to what he had said m 1918, that is seven 
decades ago He had warned that no mat¬ 
ter how true the Marxian position might 
be in terms of “economic futur^', it has 
to be kept in mind that “sobriety of such 
a view is ultimatdy barren” Honecker’s 
Germany has shown that cemimunist par¬ 
ties forget that “outward things are 
nteieiy suggestive; nor creative What the 


revolution in eastern Europe has failed to 
achieve is to gciuiate that creative mi 
pulse I itc in I diiern Euiopean socielies 
ha bcco,i,e long uiibcaiable Isoredom 
Not that It is *civ dilUrcnt in the western 
part of I uropc What the “bourgeois 
Philistines” ot western I uropt have 
managed to do however, is to make 
It seductive Hence the exodus to ihe 
apparently greener pastures ol West 
Cicrmany They arc not paiticularly green, 
bu that’s another matter 

Nothing would move the bixialist Unity 
•l^rtv of the (lernian Democratic Republic 
or so one would have thought But the 
exodus has become much too embarrass 
ing not to do anything about It has also 
become a nuisance Manv services have 
come to a gtinding halt Food is rotting 
in places because there is nohodv aiound 
to effect Its tianspoitation to the market 
place Hospitals have become suddenly 
understaffed md doctors find themselves 
overworked beyond limns A good thii'v 
thousand ot so people have left Fast 
Germany It is almost like losing a wai 
Fast Geimany has lust thirty thousand 
people tor good T he net result is that he 
strong man of Fast Germany, Preh 
Honecker has lost his job to a man 
twenty live years his junior, Teon Kren/ 
Honeckei is seventy seven Kren/ is m his 
fifties Bv the standards ot Soviet type of 
societies’ this is a shift to vouthfulness 
Ciorbachci had said in 198^ that 'the ice 
has begun to shift” The German ice 
tutned out to be much stronger though 

But even .t has begun to shift 

• 

GDR was easily the most productive 
and the most successful example of 
Stalinist socialism It wav only natural that 
the change should come there slowest and 
late Yet it was doubtful if it could be 
resisted for ail time Its most remarkable 
failure has been its policies and attitudes 
towards its youth It would appear that the 
Socialist Unity Patty and its leader Erich 
Honecker did not reahse that the German 
youth has its own interests, even interests 
defined independently ot the vocio 
pohtical system, if you will It is not 


merely interested in employment and 
letirement benefits It is also interested in 
a certain ‘indulgence’ W hen a ‘scientific’ 
system did not peiinit it, alienation set in 
A good novel, a good rtlni, heretical 
writing, pop music and all the rest of it 
are also a part and, after a certain degree 
of development, a neccssaiy part of the 
requirements of people, especially young 
people One does not find that ihc GDR 
leadership showed any awareness ot these 
requirements Mav be, the lessons are 
being learnt Honecker has been ill for 
some tune now But the oi I laal announce 
ment of his stepping down did not refer 
to his illness (if the reports iii the Indian 
press are any guide) It would have been 
ridiculous to say at this time that he had 
stepped down because of ill health when 
he wav doing so because ot the ill health 
of the democratic republic So we were 
saved the usual hypocrisy There is 
evidently a certain readiness to look leality 
in the face 

Fgon kren/ may or mav not be a 
Gorbaihev Nor can cue be ccitain if 
Ctorbachev is the answer to the crisis in 
the socialist scKiencs But thit’s a matter 
for the future In the meanwhile however, 
a hat Gorbachev said in 1985 when he 
took ovei as general secretary holds good 
today He talked in terms of accomplished 
tasks What is dear is that he piubablv 
meant the use ot the past tense to tmpiv 
a full le a tHvssible future He had said, 
we ait levponsible loi preventing the 
touiiMy itom being split into camps, for 
keeping (leoplt from head on dashes” 
I ven It I eon Kren/ is able to say that he 
was responsible tor stopping people from 
running away he would have achieved a 
lot Ihc damage to these societies has 
been substantial No (jorbachev or Kren/ 
is likely to be able to undo it, not im 
mediately anyway I sen the point that 
Ciorbachcv s solutions may not be the 
light ones is not as materia) as the fact 
that he (oi kren/) h is seen the damage 
The load to recoveiy may not be visible 
But the fact that the ice has begun to shift 
IS not less significant foi that 


New Subxrription Numbers 

Subscribers are requested to note 
their new Suhsiription Numbers 
and quote these numbers when 
corresponding with the circulation 
department 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 





Institutional Checks against 
Police Excesses 

A G Noorani 


Civil libertarians must put their heads together and devise a 
concrete scheme for an institutional machinery for redress against 
wrongs committed by the police. 


THE judgment delivered by a division 
bench of ihc Eloinbay High Court only illiis- 
. trates the leval hurdles in the svay ot a citizen 
who seeks redress from the courts against 
misconduct by a police officer. The court 
ruled that a ciiminal case cannot be filed 
against a police officer unless sanction has 
been secured from the competent autho¬ 
rity under S 197 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code. Three persons had chaiged a 
police sub-inspector with wrongful arrest 
followed by assault. That the entire set of 
provisions for sanction which are over a 
' century old call for review is obvious. 
They make the state judge in its own 
cause. Which state government would 
accord sanction for a private prosecution 
against a police ofTicer? The provision for 
sanction is defended on the ground that 
-otherwise the police would be exposed tp 
. “a flood of complaints”. How many in 
: our country have the resources to go to 
the courts? If a frivolous or unreasonable 
^. complaint is filed the complainant can be 
punished with fine and, in gross cases, 
with imprisonment. But to prevent a 
citizen from crossing the threshold of the 
courts is to undermine the rule of law. 

< Important as is the principle of access 
to courts, far more necessary are institu¬ 
tional checks against abuse of power and 
. misconduct by police personnel. People 
■do not go to the courts. Their processes 
are slow. Lawyers’ fees are a deterrent. The 
trend in democracies, even in conservative 
Britain, is to weave in institutional checks 
in the system itseif—a machinery for 
redress of grievances which is efficient and 
-impartial. Hie outrages committed by 
faections of the police are notorious and 
1‘fipllow a pattern. Every now and then 
"gome case highlights the ugly traits. 
il^Umeeza Bcc^s case in Hyderabad was 
'pnc. Even a soiior doctor lied. 

Now comes the Deb Commission’s 
Rqiwit (The Tklegmph, September 19). 
.justice S C Dd> of the Calcutta High 
Ot^ has held the Calcutta police lespon- 
jHble for the death of Idris Mian, prime 
'gusj^ in the murder of D C Fort, V K 
'Mdita, on March 18,1984. Idris died in 
pdM custody at Lalbazaar on March 28. 


1984. The report of the Deb Commission 
of Inquiry was placed before the West 
Bengal assembly on September 18—over 
five years after the event. The findings are 
simply shocking and Justice Deb deserves 
our thanks for his labours in bringing the 
truth to light. Brutal injuries were inflicted 
on Idris at the time of interrogation and 
resulted in his death, which is unnatural 
and homicidal. 

Justice Deb observed, “As to motive, 
Idris was silenced forever either to shield 
.some corrupt big businessman and some 
police officers who were giving protection 
to smugglers or he was intentionally killed 
to avenge the murder of V K Mehta. Idris 
was deliberately killed by the Calcutta 
Police!’ 

The state government has suspended in¬ 
spectors Nishikanta Bhattachiuya. Saroj 
Kumar Bhattacharya and Pradip Shankar 
Chakraborty and constables R^a Singh, 
Arjun Bent, Dhaneswar Pandey and Nani 
Gopal Bose of the detective department 
pending a departmental inquiry against 
them. The suspensions were made on the 
basis of the Deb Commission’s findings. 

Justice Deb asked the state health 
department to take appropriate action 
against the two doctors who examined 
Idris at Lalbazaar and at the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital. Among the 
doctors. Dr Makhan Lai Pyne, medical 
officer of Lalbazaar, who was called to 
examine Idris when he fell unconscious, 
did not perform his duty. Justice Deb 
observed. He said the doctor “did not give 
any life saving medicine to Idris and 
deliberately did not reeord the injuries 
inflicted on him to save the Calcutta 
Police”. T>e other doctor. Dr Anup 
Mondal, before whom Idris was produced 
at the hospital, though he “truthfully 
recorded that Idris was brought dead, but 
falsely tKorded that Idris had old marks 
of abrasion on both wrist joinu and old 
bleeding- injuries on his lips”. 

Justice Deb said Idris was beat^ in the 
room of the then OC (burglary section), 
P K Sikdar. He "rejected the untrue 
evidence of inspector Saroj Bh|ttadiarya 

and Swapan Ghoeh,a sub-hispector of the 

bursary section, to the Cfffect that Idris 


was not beaten in the room of Sikdar”. 

The report added: "In view of untrue 
evidence given by some police officers and 
constables and deliberate suppression of 
all truth with the malafide intention of 
shielding the real culprits, I am unable to 
find out who is or are actually responsible 
for causing the death of It^is in policei 
custody!’ Justice Deb said when the chief 
minister, Jyoti Basu, asked the then poli^ 
commissioner, N Som, to carry out an 
inquiry, “a show of investigation was 
made by some officers. Many outsiders 
and policemen and offiem were tutored 
to make untrue statements and their 
tutored statements were recorded!’ 

The above news-report is advisedly 
quoted in extenso because it brings out a 
pattern of cover-up of wrong doing. In 
this cover-up, no holds are barred. 

In September 1989 Amnesty Inter¬ 
national published yet another report on 
India on “Continuing Reports of Human 
Rights Violations in Bihar”. It describes 
reports of torture, including rape, and 
death in police custody following torture 
by police as well as others acting with their 
assistance in Bihar. Most of the victims 
belonged to the underprivileged groups in 
our society—the ones for whose fate Rajiv 
Gandhi’s heart bleeds, namely, the 
scheduled castes and tribes,, landless 
labourers agitating for minimum wages, 
and women. The report describes three 
cases of death in police custody following 
torture and five cases of rape of women 
from these groups. The police simply 
refused to record the complaints in some 
cases of tape. Hie report covers the period 
from November 1988 to June 1989. In 
November 1988 Amnesty Into-national 
had published a Report on Human Rights 
Violations in Bihstf. Inquiries were pro¬ 
mised into those particular incidents but 
no further information has been received. 

T\vo questions arise; (a) Do we expect 
the state govonment to accord sanction 
for prosecution in these cases? (b) Even 
if sanction is pven or the sanction provi¬ 
sion is deleted from the codA as it should 
be, do we expect such hapless people to 
engage lawyers and go to the courts? If 
we do not and we hope to protect such 
people, is it not the duty of the state 
actively to asrist than in their pursuit of 
jusrio^ 

Perhaps that is asking fen too much. 
What we should work for realistically is aii 
institutional machinery for redress against 
wrongs by the polica it must fulfil thiye 
tests—it must be inexpensive effident and 
impartial. Here is a challenge before our 
dvil libertariw. y/t must put our heads 
together, devise a concrete scheme and 
agitate for its legislation. 
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Thrust into the Storm 

/Bhabani Sen Gupta 


After the announcement of the Lok Sabha elections a big change 
crae over the political scene in Delhi as well as in the country. In 
the camp of the ruling party anxiety was heaped on anxiety about 
who would be in and who would be out. On the opposition the 
stunning suddenness of the election day announcement had an 
opposite effect: a thin air of sobriety descended on the 
non-Congress camp. 


EVERYBODY knew it wais coming any 
time between November and never. But 
when it actually came, most people were 
stunned and taken by surprise. The deci¬ 
sion to hold the general election in the last 
week of November (the dates fixed by the 
Election Commission are the 22nd and the 
24th) was taken by prime minister Rajiv 
Gandhi not in consultation of his party 
and cabinet colleagues but on the advice 
rendered by the bureaucratic caucus con¬ 
sisting of his principal private secretary, 
B C Deshmukh, the cabinet secretary, 
T N Seshan, and the chief of the Intel¬ 
ligence Bureau, M K Narayan. The deci¬ 
sion was broken at a hurriedly called 
cabinet meeting in the morning of 
October H; even before the evening, the 
EC dxed the dates, which the Chief Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner announced at a 
crowded, at times quite .stirred, news 
conference.. 

What prompted the prime minister to 
come to this sudden deci.siou? He had 
toured 200 parliamentary constituencies 
in six weeks in bis own nO-fear-of-flying 
style, and addressed some 20 ‘mammoth’ 
assemblies of men, women and children. 
Did he return to Delhi with a bounce of 
feeling that the electorate was with him, 
fired by his promise of Power to the 
People and a bulging baggage of jobs— 
for the poor villager, for the poor urban 
slum-dweller, for women? 

No. That was not the reason that 
prompted the decision. The bureaucratic 
caucus told him that another bunch of 
Bofors documents, even more incrimina¬ 
ting than the ones carried in The Hindu 
on the eve of the parliament session, was 
around the comer. They told him that he 
could not for ever trust the present 
occupant of Rashtrapati Bhavan to turn 
Nelson’s blind eye on the Bofors issue. 
Also that they were naonitoritig ominous 
stirrings in certain Congress(l) circles, 
particularly four chief ministers, one of 
whom, Narayan Dutt Tiwari, was visited 
by 60-70 Congress(I) MPs during his 
recent'dsit to the cf^tal. The bureaiKxatic 


caucus advised the prime minister that the 
best action for him would be to go to the 
people at once, which would defuse all 
major issues and controversies. And give 
him time to cope with further attacks of 
the Bofors s.ibrc. 

It was also suggc.sted to the prime 
minister by his three close bureaucratic 
aides that the communal outbursts in the 
Hindi belt and the coming confrontation 
between Hindus and Muslims over the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi temple in Ayodhya on 
November 9, were making unity of the 
opposition parties almost impossible, and 
for this reason too, an immediate poll was 
the best the prime minuter could have. 
The shock of an immediate poll would 
also rob the chieftains of the Congressf!) 
Parly of time to mobilise theii rc.spectivc 
clients to fight one another over nomina¬ 
tion of candidates. With barely two weeks 
available to complete the entire process of 
nominating candidates, filing nomination 
papers and withdrawing candidatures, Ih; 
chieftains will be obliged to leave the dif¬ 
ficult business of choosing candidates by 
and large to the prime minister. All these 
were sound arguments. They were bought 
by Rajiv Gandhi. He announced his poll 
day decision to a stunned cabinet and 
asked (ordered?) the ministers to get back 
to their constituencies as fast as possible 
to start the election campaign. 

In 24-36 hours a big change came over 
the political scene in Delhi as well as in 
the country, in the camp of the ruling 
party, anxiety was heaped on anxiety 
about who would be in and who would 
be out. The strong chief ministers and 
pradesh party chiefs—Tiwari, Mishra of 
Bihar, Sharad Pawar—rushed to Delhi to 
assert their claims to the nomination of 
candidates from their respective states. 
Arjun Singh of Madhya Pradesh and 
Madhavsinh Solanki, cabinet minister 
from Gujarat, had their own battles to 
fight, as did lesser mortals like Cehlot of 
Rajasthan, Sinha of Bihar, Shukla of 
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Madhya Pradesh as well as Motilal Vora 
of the .same state. At the time of writing 
(October 18), only the first rumblings of* 
a huge scramble in the ruling party are 
being heard. It will not be easy for Rajiv 
Gandhi to finalise the li.st of his party’s 
candidates in the Hindi belt and in other 
states: most observers of the political 
scene fear that Congress(l) ‘leaders’ left 
out of nomination will either sabotage, or 
stay away from, the election campaign of 
the candidates chosen by the prime 
minister. 

The stunning suddenness of the election 
day announcemem had a rather opposite 
effect on the opposition. With equal sud¬ 
denness, a thin air of sobriety descended 
on the non-Congress camp. All opposi¬ 
tion leaders welcomed the election day 
announcement. They all agreed that it 
was, for the prime minister, a defensive 
and a pre-emptive action springing from 
weakness rather than strength. Hectic acti¬ 
vities began in the Janata Dal camp to 
finalise the election manifestos and other 
documents, and to nominate candidates. 
BJP leaders mellowed their Hindu voice. 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh joined liis voice 
to many others', including Kamalapati 
Tripathi’s, appealing to the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) to postpone the day of 
ihe foundation stone laying ceremony in 
Ayodhya till after the election. A ground- 
swell of democratic secular forces was 
noticed to he emerging to confront the 
communal forces and defuse the con¬ 
templated (conspired?) confrontation of 
November 9. The left parlies had already 
announced their determination to mobi¬ 
lise 1,00,000 people in .Ayodhya that day 
to act as a human buffer between the two 
confronting communal ftontlincs. 
Kamalapati Tripathi, shrugging off his old 
age, declared that he would be present at 
the buffer himself with a large number of 
Congress(l) men and women. Intellectuals 
alt over the country were seen mobilising 
themselves to join the peace buffer. 
Finally, the Janata Dal leaders decided to 
form a bridgehead of the buffer with their 
own considerable force in Uttar Pradesh 
and elsewhere 

Neither the Congress(l) leadership at 
the centre nor the VHP nor indeed the 
BJP was apparently prepared for this kind 
of a gigantic secular groundswell. The 
Congress(i) had hoped that a limited com¬ 
munal fire on November 9 would cap the 
divide between BJP and Janata Dai, 
making one-to-one contests in UP and the 
entire Hindi belt impossible. Multi- 
cornered contests invariably enhance the 
poll chances of the ruling party. 

On the morrow of the announcement 
of the election dates, thing.s seemed to be 
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moving in a different direction. BJP 
icaderii seemed to be realising that if they 
really wished to defeat the Congre.ss(I), 
they must keep the opposition votes as 
undivided as they could. They also seem¬ 
ed to be listening to warnings coming 
from diverse quarters from within and 
outside the party that with a little more 
Hinduism, the Congress(I) could steal 
BJP's Hindu thunder as it had done in 
1980 in Jammu. The tilak that adorned 
Rajiv Gandhi’s forehead every day con¬ 
firmed the warning. BJP leaders also 
began to wonder if the party would not 
end up with a large percentage ol votes 
cast and a small, very small percentage of 
seats won, if it decided to go on its own. 
BJP leaders thcrefore'seemed to be advi.s- 
ing the VHP high-priests to put off the 
confrontation till aftei the election, anil 
in the meantime announce that they 
would abide by the court’s decision on the 
temple-masjid dispute. VHP leadership 
convened an immediate meeting, the result 
of which were not available at the time of 
writing this report. 

As I have sugge.stcd in these pages 
before, in this wave-less election, which 
may nevertheless turn into a storm or even 
a hurricane, both camps are equally .strong 
and equally weak. The Congress will be 
fighting for the second time in 40 years 
a defensive election battle; the first was 
12 years ago, in February 1977. Defence 
is not the style of the party; being an 
underdog is not a role that befits Rajiv 
Gandhi. His weaknesses are numerous. 

In the first place, he is the main election 
issue as far as the opposition is concerned. 
He may put up a brave face and ignore 
the Bofbrs issue. But it will be very much 
in the minds of the mass of voters, 
whether urban or rural, and as they hear 
him speak on power to the people or 
lambasi the opposition, they will be 
asking silent questions which the prime 
minister would not like to hear. If the 
forthcoming diK'uments are even more 
convincing than the ones already pub¬ 
lished that one or more Indians have in¬ 
deed received huge sums of money as 
bribes from Bofors, his leadership will 
fa^ a credibility gap. 

Secondly, Rajiv Gandhi will be virtually 
the sole campaigner for himself and his 
party. He has hardly more than a couple 
of chief ministers or parly leaders who 
campaign effectively outside their own 
states. Rajiv Gandhi himself is not a good 
campaigner. He has not captiued the 
language of the masses. His speeches, 

. delivered in a loud ’fighting’ voice, and 
carried in big chunks on Doordarshan, are 
barren of the spirit and the fire that clec- 
'. trify the Indian poor. How can he con- 
r.-yince the villagers that the Congress which 
• has denied them self-government for 40 
’ years will suddenly give them real and ac- 
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tual political and financial power? Will 
they not judge him by’ their experience of 
four decades? How dives he expect them 
to take his job promises as something dif¬ 
ferent from many other election promises, 
made only to be forgotten later? Why has 
it taken him live years to wake up to the 
fact everyone else had known all along; 
that of every Rs 100 allocated for the poor, 
only a mere Rs 15 reached the real poor? 
Will his listeners not ask this question and 
find their own answers? Where has the 85 
rupees gone? How much of it to his own 
parly’s ministers, his own government’s 
officials? How can he stop the rot that has 
struck deep into the flesh of the Indian 
body politik? 

Rajiv Gandhi remains as distant from 
the Indian masses now, despite (he tilak 
he wears on his forehead, as he was in 
1985. He gets liis talking points from 
bureaucrats rather than seasoned politi¬ 
cians who can hear the rumblings in 
people’s bosoms. 

TTie ruling party’s third major weakness 
is manifested in the extreme factionalism 
that fragments ihe party and its still con¬ 
siderable support base. Rajiv Gandhi has 
not been able to unite the party’s 
thousand.^ of leaders at various levels. 
They still revolve around political per¬ 
sonalities who give greater importance to 
the interests of their respective factions 
than to the interest of Ihe party as.a whole. 
Even when they realise that the Con- 
gressd) must remain in power for them, 
individually and in groups, to feast upon 
the spoils of office and power, they often 
are quite unable to separate the interests 
of their respective factions from the in¬ 
terests of the entire party, not to speak of 
the country. Rajiv Gandhi may have the 
sad experience of his own party leaders 
undermining (he winning chances of party 
candidates in several states, especially in 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. 

The foremost weakness of the opposi¬ 
tion lies in the differences between BJP 
and the National Front. If this weakness 
can be overcome, and if there are one-to- 
one contests even in 400 constituencies, 
the ruling party will be in serious trouble. 
It is quite possible that unwritten poll ad¬ 
justments will be worked out between BJP 
and NF in most of the Hindi belt, though 
not in Maharashtri. Devi Lai announced 
a list of eight candidates within 24 hours 
of the announcement of the poll dates, 
and among them were two BJP nominees. 
Reports said that in Gujarat, BJP and JD 
had worked out poll adjustments in all but 
five constituencies. Are these not signi¬ 
ficant straws in the wind? 

The opposition carntMlgit will be more 
vigorous than that of the Congressfl). The 
opposition will have the* advant^e of 
being on the offensive Thdr tprgeting the 
prime minister and the j»lme miiuster 
alone is a devef election strategy aimed 


at derhoRslu'ng the ruBng party^s stion^t 
single political card: that it alone can give 
the country strong leadership. If the cor¬ 
ruption charges against the prime minister 
can be carried to the far corners of the 
country and repeated a million times, it 
will stick in the voters’ mind and may in¬ 
fluence his or her voting decision. 

The opposition parties have many ef¬ 
fective campaigners within and outside 
their respective states. Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh. Devi Lai, Chandrasfaekhar, NTR, 
Ramakrishna Hegde, Jyoti Basu and 
K Karunanidhi make a formidable team 
of election campaigners and political 
orators without a peer team in the ruling 
party. True, (hey are divided by many fac¬ 
tors subjective a.s wll as objective. 
However, the election will bring them and 
keep them together till at least the results 
are known. 

Which side w'ill draw the so-called 
block votes? So-called because block votes 
are more of the imagination of analysts' 
than of the realities of Indian electoral 
politics. The Muslim vote has been divid¬ 
ed all along and divided they will be this 
time too. In the event of serious, 
widespread communal riots and tensions 
in the Hindi belt, a majority of Muslims 
may vote for the Congress(I). If the 
Ayodhya confroiitation can be defused, 
and the two parties to the temple-masjid 
dispute be made to agree to abide by the 
judicial decision, Muslims, whose general 
mood is said to be anti-Congress', will vote 
more for the opposition than for the 
Congress! I). 

In the Hindi belt, the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) of Kashi Ram may field a 
large number of candidates with a view 
to splitting the votes of both Congress(I) 
and the opposition. Some people believe 
that BSP is a Congress{I) ploy to drive a 
significant portion of harijan votes into 
a barren end. Kashi Ram’s boast that BSP 
will emerge as the balancer between the. 
Congiess(l) and the NF is nothing but a 
bluff which will be called by the voting 
results. One does not even know what 
kind of hold he has on the harijans of UP, 
Bihar and Rajasthan. It will not be sur¬ 
prising if harijans vote for both sides in 
near-equal numbers. It will be the same 
with women voters. Rajiv Gandhi has no 
particular appeal for rural women, who 
will take to the polling booths the stings 
from rising prices and shortage of sugar 
and edible oil. Voters of the 18-20 age 
group, enfranchised for the first time, are 
not likely to turn up in large numbers. If 
what happens in the rest of the world 
happens in India too, young people will 
generally vote for the opposition. Accor¬ 
ding to one election eepm, Rstjiv Gandhi 
seems to have made a present of as m^y 
as 20 Lok Sabha seats to tiie opposition 
by lowering the voting age 10 to ife! 
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Between glory and ignominy, the interval has been exceedingly 
short. The rate of industrial growth has dropped sharply in the 
current fiscal year and what was being taken for granted to be a 
phase of phenomenal development may yet turn out to be a 
chimera. A humour of a sort underlies this dramatic turn of 
events. The great votaries of privatisation are coming to the 
confession box: they can survive only if the government—the 
public sector —helps them out. 


THr speculation has gone on and on Did 
Thomas Malthus, the English parson who, 
at the turn ot the eighteenth scntury, dabbled 
in political economy get known fur a 
somewhat misplaced reason^ That particular 
statement—while the human population in 
creases gcoinciiicallv, the supply ot food 
goes up only at an aiithmetic rate—scared 
the daylights out ot gentle tolk Malthus 
tocus of attention was perhaps slightly dif 
ferent His fellow intellectuals, Ricardo not 
excluding, ht lamented, were not'paying 
(nough attention to what he considered a 
graver issue ol economic structure, the high 
latc of breeding among the poorer classes 
was only iggiavating the structuial problem 
The poor multipiv, but they lack the pur 
chasing power to bus fo >d lor themselves 
At the other end, a newlv emerging class the 
capitalists aci uniiilate funds, the purchas 
ing powei the.e funds leprescnt do not im 
mediately create a npple in the maiKct This 
delay disequilibrates the balance between the 
demand for and the supply of goods and ser 
vices and theabv hampers the progiess of 
the national dividend' Since there could be 
no higher priority than maintaining the 
health oi the national economy, the cireum 
stances Malthus felt, sauc'd tor measures 
towards ineaasing ‘effectual’ demand of the 
community Ihe newly emerging class of 
meichants and capitalists could not be 
dt*pended upon to accomplish this task 
They wcic much too parsimonious, and did 
not quite know how to spend money Only 
landlords could save the situation, their 
record ol profligacy is unparalleled The 
parson was not given to frivolity, he meant 
every word of what he said Were the land 
lords to come to some more mon^, they 
would spend it on luxuries After all, they 
have long experience m this Ime The splurge 
of expenditure on the pait of the landlord 
class would create an additional demand for 
the services of the pooler classes, foi 
domestic service and such like The em 
ployment and income amongst the poor 
would therefore increase, the threat ol under- 
contumphort would be removed Malthus 
drew a motsd from this analysis state policy 
must be so crafted as to ensure that landlords 
were always flush with funds There should 
be, for instance, no taxes imposed on them 
Such taxes stifle luxury consumption, stifle 


effectual’ demand, and thus endanger the 
economy 

1 he history ol economic thought has us 
uses, perhaps by reminding us that fashions 
even fashions in economics, are mcicly 
recycling agen>s stepping out of the old may 
actuallv mean stepping into the more 
ancient Subsolutc in the Malthusian for 
mulation the specific category 'landlords’ by 
the bioadcr categoiy ol upper income 
groups, and you have the completes! theo 
retical basis of the ei onomic policy pursued 
by our govcTnment during the past tew vears 
By all means encourage exports, expansion 
of the exogenous demand foi the country s 
merchandise will loster economic giowth 
An equal reliance may however be placed on 
the healths propensity to consume on the 
part of (he nations comfortablv placed 
Concentrate on pnxlucing the kind of com 
modules the rich ate interested in. such as 
duiabie consuniei goods Once such goods 
ot the propel qualitv and speufications start 
being manufactured never mind whether or 
not based on c k d impoiis, the atfluciu si t 
arc goint to bus them in huge quantities 
An expansionary suigi will then overtake the 
evonomv employment and earnings would 
soar so would cftcitisc dcma.id A spill over 
of this demand—the so called ‘multiplier’ 
interacting with the so called ‘accelerator’— 
will lead to buoyancy in the other sectors too, 
the couniiy will be well on the way to rapid 
economic development I he trick therefore 
IS to flood the market with the right kind 
of luxury goods—and luxury services 
Growth economies had been unnecessarily 
obfuscated by the old fogeys, who talked ot 
such garbage as heavy industry base, self 
reliance, high rates ot savings, etc It could 
not be m fact any simpler abjure parsimony 
produce luxuries the ruh will buv these 
luxuries, they will thereby create income and 
employment for the poor, piospcnty will 
trickle down eveivwhere, all will be right 
with the woild 

Thete is an alluiing air ot painlessness in 
this narration Given the ‘sott’ state ot our 
polity, It therefore attracted a large instant 
clientele It has provided the rationale—or 
at least the apologia - tor the shift in stress 
in recent yeais on the production ot luxui v 
goods, including ot pnvaie automobiles and 
consumer electronics snch as television and 


r sgts. and of such serviee totivUies As 
hotels and tourism, each featured by a high 
import content A barrage of public relations 
has accompanied this charade The re 
designing ol industrial policy, the nation has 
been as uicd, has alieady ushered m 
miracles the overall rate ot industnai growth 
in the countrv has jumped from an annual 
average ot around 4 per cent in the past to 
around 8 per cent or mote in individual sec 
tors for example, in the television industry, 
the rate of expansion has rcnortcdly been 
even higher, as much as 40 to Sb per cent 
per annum, what has been happening has 
all the hallmarks of an economic miracle 
Talk to official spokesmen, we never had 
II so good The oilicial ccrtifieiv from the 
Iborld Bank, and the Monetary 1 und will 
lepcat, India never had it so good But all 
good things seemingly have come to an end 
hat was being taken lor granted to be a 
phase ot phenomenal development might vet 
lum out to be a chimera In Ihe current fiscal 
veat, the rate ot industrial growth has drop 
ped sharply, it is hovering around 2 per cent 
Over large parts of the television maniitac 
taring sector, the rate ol growth is in Uci 
negative, ihat is to say instead ot a use in 
output compared to last year’s level there 
IS a decline It one were to leave out elec 
iricilv generation and coal raising and con¬ 
sider trends in manutacturinit alone, the 
overt Signs indicate the beginning ot a leces 
Sion Employment was in any case already 
sluggish notwithstanding the lantastic m 
dustnal expansion claimed for the recent 
vears. jobs are now likely to glow even 
scarcer The new turn ol events is having its 
impact on the government s revenue receipts 
as well ith production experiencing a vet 
back ollcctions from central excise have 
stalled to peter out 

li i' has gone wrong’ T ht shortest and 
preciscsi answei is theie lor the picking 
the assumption I he market for luxury pro 
ducts. It was hypothesised is inlinicelv elastic 
in the country you keep producing the 
Maiuti bn/ukis and ihc colour television sets 
and the double door icfngciators and the 
electronic eve washing machines whatever 
you produce will be absoibed and will in 
the process lead to an avalanche of extra 
income and eniplovmciit Ihc lumuiaiive 
consequence will ht a inagniticint industnai 
upturn The Malthusian toimula has failed 
to woi k The atfluent constitute a very thin 
stratum of the Indian community, even were 
thev to spend their entire income on con 
spicuous consumption, the resulting demand 
could not by itself ensure a steady, saiisfac 
tors lelurn on the huge, import intensise in 
sesimenis the luxury industries, including 
SCI sicc industries have called fur There is 
one principal difficulty Most of the luxury 
ariicirv at present flooding the market, ir 
eluding those answering the broadbound 
description of consumer electronics, are 
durable in nature not every household, 
hcnvsoever affluent, wiU be inclined to go for 
a new colour lelevision set or a washing 
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machine with magic eyes or a wide-bodied, 
multiple-door refrigerator every year—or, 
for that matter, for a Maruti-Suzuki, despite 
the high rate ot wear and tear which. 
Almighty be praised, afflicts the latter. 

Between glory and ignominy, the interval 
has thus been exceedingly short. The sup¬ 
posedly ‘sun-rise’ industries all of a sudden 
face the hazard of being tarred with the 
sobriquet o( ‘setting suns’. Not quite know¬ 
ing what has bit them, the television mauu- 
factiuring units arc praying for fiscal benedic¬ 
tions, including not just tax rebates and 
special subsidies, but in some instances also 
refund of revenue already collected under 
various head.s by the government. There is 
a further pk'a: the union and stale guvern- 
mcfits must step m and buy hundreds of 
thousands of television sets so as to directly 
sluirr up demand. 

it IS not a Malthusian situation, but the 
allure of Malthusian prescriptions obviously 
lingeis. The landlord clas.s of his time, 
M:tlihu.s had wonted, might not be able to 
sustain ‘cttccmal' demand on their own; the 
slate ought therefore to step in and initiate 
mcaMiics which could lead to an augmen¬ 
tation ot purchasing power. This latter sug¬ 
gestion in today’s jargon will be identified 
as a call (or improving the demand function. 
Our manufacturers arc however seeking 
much more. Ihey of com sc want demand 
to be strengthened by direct purcha.sc5 of 
luxury coiiimoditics by the slate. But they 
want the authorities to lake charge of the 
supply function as well, by offering ta.s con- 


COMPANIES _ 

GKW 

Restructuring 
under Way 

GUEST KEEN Wll.I.IAMS (GKW) has 
decided to scl> its automotive pressings unit 
at Kanhe near Hunc for Rs 28.75 crore to 
Mabindra and .Mahindra. This unit, which 
went into commercial production in 1984. 
has suffered as the customer base has not 
grown as envisaged. It had incurred a con¬ 
siderable loss up to 1987. The buyer will take 
over certain liabilities pertaining to the unit 
amounting to Ks 8 crore and thus will pay 
a net price of Rs 20.75 crore to the company. 
The sale preicecds of this unit will improve 
the financial health of the company and will 
give much needed relief to the acute liquidity 
position. The operations at the other units 
of the company are also under review to 
determine which ac'tivities need further sup¬ 
port. strengthening or expansion. Similarly, 
products and activities which are required 
to be curtailed arc being identified. The 
development of export markets is receiving 
special attention. A large segment of the 
company’s markets has become extremely 


cessions which could help production. Tte 
Malthusian proposal of a tax rebate was only 
for the purpose of strengthening ‘effectual’ 
demand; in the current Indian situation, 
fiscal aid is being solicited to repair the 
supply function itself. 

A humour of a sort underlies this 
dramatic turn of events. The great votaries 
of privati-sution are coming to the confes¬ 
sion box: they can survive only if the 
government—<*<* public secrcur—helps them 
out. It is not going to be an altogether easy 
trajectory though. For the government to be 
able to come to the help of the struggling 
private industrial units, it must lay its hands 
on considerable additional resources. Where 
are these to come from? The contradictions 
in the policies pursued over the past few 
years will appear to be increasingly coming 
home to roost. Prevalent dogma cannot be 
disturbed; the affluent cannot be taxed and 
public outlays, including defence expen¬ 
diture, cannot be curtailed; the authorities 
will have to either impose mote indirect taxes 
on the common people or raise the ad¬ 
ministrative prices of commodities and 
services w hove production or distribution is 
publicly regulated (such as rail fares and 
freight, coal, iron and steel, petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, fertilisers) or indulge in more deficit 
financing-—or do all the three. It is a cutde 
sac from where there is no way out, at least 
not under the present dispensation. The 
logical thing then, some will say. is to 
terminate the dispensation. Short-term 
political developments however have little to 
do with historical logic. 


competitive, particularly because of the in- 
cteasing number of non-exci.se paying inanii- 
facturers. The excise support intended for 
genuinely small scale units is often being 
misused and the company’s activities con¬ 
sequently suffer Owing to the lockout at the 
company’s Andul Road Works (ARW) in 
Calcutta, where the head office is also 
located, access to records and documents 
was impossible until the reopening of the 
establishments on January 8 last. According¬ 
ly, there has been a long delay in presenta¬ 
tion of accounts for 1987. 

These accounts show a net loss of Rs 10.41 
crore against Rs 4.03 crore in the previous 
year, after providing for depredation. The 
directors attribute this disappointing out¬ 
come to the losses at ARW estimated at 
Rs 16.01 crore arising from several factors, 
including suspension of operations for one’' 
month at the Melt Shop following an 
accident and initial problems in stabilising 
the operations of new galvanising plant. &it 
much the heaviest responsibility for tte 
disastrous results rested with the lockout in 
the plant from October 28. ,1987. Other 
operations at Sankey decirical, stampings 
division, screws and fasteners division and 
railway fasteners were teasowWy satisfac¬ 


tory. In reganf to .the conipaiiy’t 
results for the 5ubs«|ueQt period of 15 
months ended March 31 last, which are yet 
to be finalised and audited, the preliminary 
estimated figures indicate sales of .Rs 239 
crore and a loss of Rs 25 crore after charg¬ 
ing voluntary separation payments of Rs 4.8 
crore. 

Commenting on the outlook, the direc¬ 
tors feel that despite the endemic problems 
of exdse duty, shortage and erratic supply 
of steel and its ever increasing price es^a- 
tions and continuing power shortages, tlw 
future of the company can be made viable. 
However, much will depend upon how the 
management, staff and workmen pull 
together. Given that operation of Andui 
Road Works can soon be stabilised at the 
level that is considered viable^ and planned 
productivity and output levels are achieved 
ai other urits of which there is a fair hope, 
shareholders can look to a reasonably 
satisfactory financial year. 


GEC 

Technology Upgradation 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF 
INDIA has fared so well during 1988-89 that 
the directors have not only recommended 
issue of bonus shares on a one-for-onc basis 
but also stepped up dividend from 12 per 
cent to 15 per cent. The company has earned 
a gross profit of Rs 7.22 crore against 
Rs 6.18 crore prcvioasly following a turnover 
of Rs 128 crore against Rs 107 crore. Net 
profit is Rs 3.06 crore (Rs 2.84 crore). The 
proposed dividend is covered 2.83 times by 
earnings as against 3.30 times previously. 
The company has made an extraordinary 
profit of Rs 6.96 crore from .sales of 5,37,OCX) 
shares in Gcnelec and the sale of various 
properties in Bombay and Calcutta. Appro¬ 
priate amount from the proceeds has been 
transferred to reserves. 

The transformer division achieved further 
substantial improvement in sales and profits. 
New orders received increased by nearly 30 
per cent giving the division an order book 
of over Rs 33 crore at'the year end. The 
switchgear division achieved a further 
significant improvement in performance. 
Sales increased by over 27 per emit resulting 
in substantially improved profitability. This 
growth was centr^ on the utility and in¬ 
dustrial sectors, while the mining sector con¬ 
tinued to remain depressed. During the year, 
two new products with vacuum technology, 
namely, the IIKV outdoor (OX-IS type) 
switchaear. and 3.3 KV flameproof (VSF) 
type-mining switchgear were introdu^. 

Tfie motor division turned in a imiflasdly 
improved performance with si^ificant 
increases in orders, sales and profit. Despite 
excess capacity in the motor induury, the 
division achieved a higher market share tty 
focusing its marketing cfToits on specifie 
industrial segments. This marketing effort 
was supported by a progninine iidtiativM 
to improve pr^uct quality and reduce 
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of motors to improve promia perfomutnce 
and appearance. 

The results of the furnace division were 
adversely affected by the national slump in 
the mini-sted industry caused by the 
jdiortage of steel scrap. However, the divi¬ 
sion further enhanced its technical lead in 
the industry during the year by commission¬ 
ing India's most powerful arc furnace with 
a capacity of 2S tonnes and a power rating 
of 1,000 KVA/T. These ultra high power arc 
furnaces, which have been designed and 
developed by the division, reduce energy 
consumption in steelmaking by up to IS per 
cent. 

The main thrust of the company’s pro¬ 
gramme continues to.be the upgradation of 
its product and manufacturing technology. 
The two projecM being implemented under 
the government’s technology upgradation 
scheme, namely, for manufacture of the 
compact cost-saving range of motors using 
state-of-the-art technology and for manufac¬ 
ture of vacuum interrupters, are proceeding 
on schedule and commercial pr^uciion is 
expected to commence this year. The initial 
results of the company’s three-year pro 
gramme to modernise manufacturing 
facilities by acquisition of new plant and 
machinery have been encouraging, with 
marked improvement in product quality and 
reduction in manufacturing lead time. The 
company has budgeted' to accelerate this pro¬ 
gramme in 1989/90 and has earmarked over 


mtieemhery. 

VAM ORGANIC 

New Adhesives and 
Binders 

VAM ORGANIC CHEMICALS has pro¬ 
duced very good results for the 11-month 
period ended March 31 last with the gross 
profit advancing from previous year’s 
Rs 9.19 crorc to Rs 14.79 crore following 
increase in sales and other income from 
Rs 27.83 crore to Rs 38JZ6 crore. These 
figures also show a significant increase in 
profit margins. Net prorit has more than 
doubled to Rs 10.43 crore (Rs 4.76 crorc). 
The directors have stepped up dividend from 
30 per cent to 35 per cent which is covered 
5.74 times by earnings as against 3.04 times 
previously. 

The company launched ‘Atemicol’ brand 
of consumer adhesive. It proposes to launch 
many other adhesives and binders for diverse 
applications. Additionally, the company has 
taten. steps for implementation of projects 
relating to polyvinyl alcohol, dimethyl 
formamide, butanol and butylacetate and 
pyridine and picoline. It is also implemen¬ 
ting increase in its productive capacity with 
respect to its existing product viz, polyvinyl 
acetate and vinyl acetate monomer and its 
intermediates. 

India Glycols, promoted by the company, 
has already commenced commercial pr^uc- 


the mgfket. The pr0]M other jditl 
venture company, Insilco,' Is' under - Im' 
plementation and is progressing well. 

ROCKWOOL (INDIA) 

Insulation Products 

ROCKWOOL (INDIA) is likely to enter the 
capital market with an offer of 20 lakh equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs 10 each at par to part finance 
its Rs 12.50 crore project to manufacture 
12,500 tonnes rockwool insulation products 
near Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. The pro¬ 
ject is jointly promoted by Kaza Venkatq 
Rao and his associates along with the 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development 
Corporation. Rockwool (India) will intro-- 
duce world class rockwool thermal insula-., 
tion products using basalt rock (over 60 per 
cent) as raw material, which will be manu¬ 
factured in a modern integrated plant being 
set up in the country for the first time. All 
critical equipment for the project is being 
imported from South Korea and West 
Germany. Hyundai Corporation of South 
Korea has made the first successful entry 
into the Indian maikei tor the transfer of 
technology. It will supply the rockwool 
manufacturing facility and technical know¬ 
how. Construction of the plant is in full 
swing on a 34-acre site. IFCI, IDBI and 
ICICI have appraised the project and will 
provide foreign currency and rupee term 
loans. 

POWMEX STEELS 

Import-Substitution 

Project 

POWMEX STEELS is likely to enter the 
capital market with a public issue of shares 
for Rs 12.63 crore to part finance its pro¬ 
ject for manufacture of high-speed steel. 
The total cost of the project is estimated at 
Rs 69.69 crore and it will be financed 
through issue of share capital of Rs 22 crore 
(promoters Rs 4.67 crore, IPICOL Rs 3.95 
crore, collaborators Rs 0.75 crore and 
public issue Rs 12.63 crore), term loans of 
Rs 47.44 crore and central investment sub¬ 
sidy of Rs 0.25 crore. The project is being 
set up at Titlagarh in Bholangir district in 
Orissa. The company will manufacture AISl 
grades of high speed steel, i e, M2, M3S, 
M42 and T42 steels, with an installed 
capacity of 3.750 tonnes per annum. These 
products will be in various shapes such as 
rounds, flats and squares. These are used 
for high duty cutting tools like drills, 
reamers, laps, dies and punches, wood car-. 
ving tools, etc. Presently, most of the re-- 
quir^ent of such steel is met by imports by 
tool manufacturers. The project is estimated 
to commence production from Januaiy . 
1991. Turnover in 1991-92 (15 months) Is 
estimated to be Rs 30.64 crore which is 
expected to rise to Rs 44.81 crore liy 
19M-95, the fourth year, when there k' 
expected to be a net profit of Rs 8 crofg: 


Th« Week’s Companiea (Rs Uikh) 

GKW OEC Vam Organic 

litwt'm^TisfWw liiHnEir&ia'r 
JI-12-87 31-12-86 31-3-89 31-3-88 31-3-88* 30-4-88 


Biid-up Capital 

Reserr'es 

Borrouings 

of which term Borrowings 
Gro«., fixed assets 
Net fixed assets 
Investments 
Current liabilities 
Current assets 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
Raw material costs 
Wages 
Inietest 

Orosa profit (* )/loss ( -) 
Depreciation provision 
Ihx Provision 
Net profit 

investment allowance reserve 
Dansfer to reserves 
Dividend 

Amount P 

E 

Rale (per cent) P 

E 

Cover (timet) 

Radot (pet cent) 

Gross profit/aalm 

Net profiti^ipiial empkncd 

Invenlorict/s^ 

WMct/Mdcs 


2406 

2406 

720 

3196 

4237 

2786 

44S8 

4373 

1904 

2427 

3482 

290 

10702 

10448 

1842 

5969 

6083 

863 

12 

27 

7 

4750 

4740 

5087 

8829 

9843 

9528 

5196 

4'»78 

3710 

2329 

3353 

3392 

21221 

21329 

12763 

333 

286 

242 

10106 

9502 

7S92 

3494 

3649 

2019 

808 

926 

291 

-590 

49 

722 

431 

432 

126 

— 

_ 

290 

-KMI 

-403 

306 


89S 


— 

— 

108 



13 

— 

— 

2.83 


0.23 

3.66 


.... 

8.73 

24.48 

22.40 

29.07 

16.46 

i7.n 

13.68 


720 

355 

5SS 

1891 

3920 

3300 

1400 

2412 

1441 

— 

617 

950 

1681 

5738 

4378 

729 

3828 

3213 

8 

819 

IIS 

4637 

1376 

916 

7847 

3609 

2874 

2930 

878 

384 

3383 

1183 

693 

10693 

3826 

2783 

264 

36 

27 

6395 

578 

411 

1775 

162 

119 

238 

ISI 

133 

618 

1479 

919 

126 

286 

233 

208 

130 

210 

284 

1043 

476 

— 

200 

1 

198 

638 

316 

« 

4 

4 

86 

181 

ISS 

— 

II 

11 

12 

35 

30 

3.30 

3.74 

3X)4 

5.79 

38.63 

33.01 

I0J7 

36.04 

23.33 

27.42 

22.94 

20.98 

16.52 

4.23 

4.27 


It months. 
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tN tHfe MARKET 

Aryan Finefab 

ARYAN FiNEFAB, a 100 per cent export- 
oriented unit, is entering the capital market 
with a public issue of 18,00,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par. The 
issue, which will open on November 6, is 
for partly financing the cost of the com¬ 
pany’s grey cotton fabric plant. 1'hc plant 
is located at Kadi in Mehsana district in 
Gujarat. Commercial production is expec¬ 
ted to begin by the end of this month. Grey 
cotton fabric is a product in great demand 
in international markets, especially in UK, 
USA and West Germany. The falling rupee 
value is making Indian cloth cheaper for 
foreign buyers. Reflecting this, Indian 
exports 111 this field rose by as much as 38 
per ceni last year and the trend is expc*cted 
to continue. India’s exports last year of grey 
coitoii I'abiics manufactured on 
powerlooins were worth Rs 349 crore. 
Export of grey cotton fabrics in the first 
loui months of the current year was over 
Rs 37S crore, svay ahead of all expectations. 
The entire production capacity of the plant 
has been tied-up. At 90 per cent efficiency 
the plant will ptoduce 9,264 metres of very 
high quality fabric daily. The company 
expects to achies'e this capacity soon after 
starling commercial production. The cost 
of the project i.s estimated at Rs 415 lakh. 
It will be financed to the extent of R.s 300 
lakh through equity capital (Rs 120 lakh 
from promoters and Rs ISO lakh from the 
public), Rs 90 lakh ICICI line of credit and 
Rs 25 lakh gosernment subsidy. The first 
phase of the company's future plans in¬ 
volves the installation of another set of 18 
high-speed Sul/cr Ruli Airjet looms and a 
modern process house with processing 
capacity of 25,(XX) metres of fabrics of widei 
width per day. The plant would then 
become one of the very few process houses 
able to process wider width fabrics of up 
to 93 inches. After four years, in the second 
phase of its growth plans, the company 
intends to install a modern spinning plant 
to meet its own captive requirement and to 
cater to the outside market as well as ex¬ 
ports. The flrst phase of the expansion is 
expected to be rmanced by intern^ accruals. 
The spinning plant is estimated to cost 
around R.s 20 crore and is expected to be 
financed totally by borrowings and internal 
accruals. Therefore, equity is expected lo be 
maintained at Rs 3(X) lakh only. Aryan 
t^inefab will thus be a modern, high-tech 
spinning, weaving and processing unit with 
a very low capital base ensuring high return 
on the present equity base. 

Siro Plast 

SIRO PLAST, a joint sector company pro¬ 
moted by SJCX)M and ROPLAS, is enter¬ 
ing the capital market on November 6 with 
a public issue of 10,04,493 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par. Roplas is a public 
limited company manufacturing 475 tpa 
i' flbieglass-reinforced plastic items and 70 
- tpa of SMC and DMC items at its plant in 
. Pune. It caters mainly to the increasing 


demands of jeep bodies. Siro Plast has set 
up its plant at Sale, a notified backward 
area in Raigad district in Maharashtra. The 
plant will manufacture sheet moulding 
compounds (SMC), dough moulding com¬ 
pounds (DMC) and moulded components 
thereof. SMC is an advanced composite 
formed by a combination of continuous 
and random glass fibre reinforcements pro¬ 
perly impregnated by un.saturated polyester 
resin matrix. SMC is suppli^ as a ^cet bet¬ 
ween removable polyethylene film. DMC is 
an unsaturated polyester resin matrix rein¬ 
forced by short glass fibres randomly 
distributed. Both SMC and DMC have 
thermal and electrical insulation properties, 
flame resistance, high impact strength, 
dimensional stability, chemical resistance, 
weather resi.stance and perfect finish. SMC 
and DMC are charged into steel moulds and 
cumd in presses under high temperature for 
a pre-detei mined time.T1ie component thus 
made is then finished, polished and 
a.ssemblcd in manual operations. These 
components also find great usage in the 
electrica! and automotive industries. Siro 
Plast has entered into technical collabora¬ 
tion with Menzolit GmbH, West Germany. 
Under the agreement, Menrolit will provide 
technical know-how and critical equipment. 
.Siro Plast will haw the exclusive right to this 
technology in India. The plant has already 
started production from April I this year. 
Mahiiidra and Mahindra is one of the 
major consumers of these products. Its 
participation in the equity along the UTI 
is indicative oi its faith in the company and 
the project. 

Cheminor Drugs 

CHEMINOR DRUGS, the world’s third 
largest and Asia's largest company 
manufacturing Ibuprofen, is going public 
and is entering the capital market with a 
public issue ol 1,32,500 14 per cent secured 
fully convertible debentures of Rs 420 each 
aggregating Rs 556.50 lakh. The company 
is setting up India's largest synthetic drug 
plant in the private sector near Vizag and 
the public issue is to part finance this pro¬ 
ject. The project cost of Rs 21 crore is being- 
financed through term loans from banks 
(Rs 175 lakh), term loans from institutions 
(R.S 900 lakh) and internal accruals 
(Rs 468.50 lakh). Speaking to newsmen. 
Dr. K Anji Reddy, chairman of the com¬ 
pany, said that from the existing capacity 
of 600 TPA of Ibuprofen, the company 
plans to increase its capacity to 1,200 TPA 
as well as manufacture other critical drugs 
for the first time in the country tike 
Diltiazem, a cardio-vascular drug, and 
Gemfibrozil, an anti-cholesterol drug. The 
company has been able to capture overseas 
markets and today over 90 per cent of the 
total production of Iburpofen is being 
exported to the US, >MMt Germany. Japan, 
USSR, Poland, etc. The company earned a 
net profit of over Rs 3 crore on a paid-up 
capital of just Rs 86 lakh in the 15-monlh 
period ended March 31, 1989. The com¬ 
pany’s turnover has shot up from Rs 91.26 
lakh in 1984 to Rs 2,724.91 lakh in 1988-89. 
The company has paid dividends regularly 


and the dividend for 1988-89 was 25 per 
cent (20 per cent on annualised basis). 
Part A of the debenture of the face value 
of Rs 100 will be converted into 5 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a.pFemium of Rs 10 
each on the date of allotment. Pan B of the 
debenture of the face value of Rs 320 will 
be converted into equity shares on 
December 1.1991 at a premium to be decid¬ 
ed by the Controller of Capital Issues at 
that time. Out of the public issue,‘50,000 
debentures are reserved for non-resident 
Indiaas on repatriation basis and 6,625 
debentures for employees. For the Indian 
public Rs 210 is payable on application and 
Rs 210 on allotment. The issue opens on 
Nosember 6 and the earliest closing dale is 
November 9. 

VBC Ferro Alloys 

VBC FERRO ALLOYS, an existing com¬ 
pany manufacturing ferro-siticon, is enter¬ 
ing the capital market with a public sisue 
of 2,29.000 14 per cent secured partly con¬ 
vertible debentures of Rs 350 each. Part A 
for the debentures of Rs 150 will be con¬ 
verted into 5 equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
a premium of Rs 20 each on October 1, 
1990. The non-convertible Part B of Rs 200 
will be redeemed at pat at the end of the 
.sixth, seventh and eighth year from tlic date 
of aWotraent in three instaimenis of Rs 60, 
Rs 70 and R.s 70 respectively. Of the public 
issue 11,450 debentures are reserv^ for 
preferential allotment to employees, 43,000 
debentures for NRI.s, 60,(Xi0 debentures for 
the shareholders of the company and 43,000 
debentures for financial institutions and 
mutual funds The company is increasing 
its capacity from 10,000 tonnes of ferro 
silicon to 15,000 tonnes per annum and is 
also diversifying into the piamtfacture of 
16j000 tonnes per annum of low phos¬ 
phorous pig iron. The project is estimated 
to cost Rs 1,478 lakh which (he company 
plans to finance through rights issue of fully 
convertible debentures (Rs 222 lakh), public 
issue of partly convertible debentures 
(Rs 801.50 lakh), deferred payment credit 
(Rs 161.50 lakh), deposits (Rs 100 lakh) and 
internal cash accruals (Rs 193 lakh). The 
company etpecLs to commence commercial 
production by December 1990. The com¬ 
pany has earned a net profit of Rs 142.55 
lakh in the flrst six months of the current 
year against a net profli of Rs 80.40 lakh 
for the 15-month period ended March 31, 
1989, on a capital of Rs 184.26 lakh. The 
higher proflubility was mainly because of 
the company’s entry into the manufaaure 
of low aluminium ferro silicon which has 
a much higher realisation. The company has 
recently set up state-of-art laddie refining 
equipment supplied by Elkem MetUluigy 
of Norway as well as diesel geneiating sets 
to ensure optimum utilisation of its ftimaoe 
capacity. The company has inUd a dividend 
of 25 pn cent for 1989 (20 per cent on an, 
annualised basis). The issue will open for 
the Indian public on November 16 and for 
NRIs on November II. Tlw earliat closing 
date for both NRIs and Indian public it 
November 20. 
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Elections, Parties and the 
Political Void 

Anin Sinh* 

The mt^oT bouigeois parties with little of their own to offer are 
harping on issues provided by non-parliamentary sources like the 
press or the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Hiis is just one more proof 
that they are absolutely cut off from the people. Things at the 
grassroots happen independent of these parties. 


GENERALLY, the Indian press is very for¬ 
mal and iaw-aUding. It does not look at new 
fashions if it can avoid it. However, 
sometimes, a thing proves to be unstoppable; 
as Bofors has, and then even the most 
cultured of the press would be dying to have 
it out. It would hardly have occurred, 
though, to aityone in the press in the begin¬ 
ning that they were going to create an elec¬ 
tion issue Here was media potrar in full 
display, offering the national dectorate vital 
pieces of information for them to be able 
to judge the Congress. 

It is a little known caucus called Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad that has provided another 
major issue to the decUbns. The idea of col¬ 
lecting and satKtifying one brick from every 
village for constructing a Ram mandir at 
Ayodbya was the cleverest of satanic ideas. 
Never in independent India had the strategy 
of reli^ous zealots worked so successfully 
~ - as the rumlising of the cause of Ram mandir 
has done. If the Hindu-Muslim,divide and 
slaughter have not yet reached the scale 
witnessed before and after partition, the 
Indian government might well admit now 
that the country is witnessing a prelude to 
a similar outbreak of civil war. Only the 
most naive of secularists would believe that 
the Indians are going to vote the next fort¬ 
night with minds untouched by the bigbt's 
virus. 

Adding his own trumpet to the chaos. 
Rgjiv Oandhi has given the electorate the 
issue of ‘power to the peopid’. Besides, there 
must be a hundred loral issues in different 
states or constituencies: like Rama Rao's 
welfare programmes in AmUira Praderii, 
more funds and powers in Darjeding. a 
statute Jharkhand state in the Mhar 
plateau, the Narmada dam in parts of 
Madhya Pradesh, the corruption and the 
calloutness of the Abdullah-led coalition 
ndaistry in Jammu and Kashmir, and so on. 
As in tte prenous electiont to parliament, 
the arca-speciQc issues are sure to affbet the 
lesulu in small but significant wsqts. Only 
the major national issues wilL however, ^ve 
the vote a d^ve twitt. 

Rajiv QaDdM has tried to answer Bofors 
with St Kitts, this to smash the ban Into the 
cemtt of his leadiai ootnpedtoiv to make 
V'P Siatfi icafiae that he is livias in a ghun 


house. At election meetings, the Congress is 
likdy to even up the opposition’s harping on 
Bofors with its own shouting about St Kitts. 
Even if neither side is able to fully convince 
the voters about the other’s venality, one 
result is going to be that, in the public com¬ 
parison of the two, corruption might be 
neutralised as a-factor. Chor to ye bhi hai, 
woh bhi hai: Both are thieves, the people will 
say; so, if we have to, let us judge them on 
other grounds. That will be a cause for some 
Congress celebration. But even if Bofors 
stands out as the stronger case of the two. 
Congress does not, merely on this ground, 
stand to lose all. During the whole Bofors. 
bombardment, only two questions were 
involved: Whether Rajiv Gandhi took the 
commission, and whether the howitzers 
bought were outdated and useless. As long 
as it was not proved that Rnjiv Gandhi 
bought bad guns for the tuition's defence, 
ordinary Indians would not be much 
bothered if he also collected some money for 
'himself along the way. An indication of how 
crucial such public assessment was going to 
be was available in the brief but high-pitched 
opposition propaganda, led by Rama Rao, 
about the Bofors guns being cumbersome, 
less mobile, less effective and unsafe for 
operating soldiers. For some reasons, this 
line of attack was given up, and general 
Sundatji, while apparently blasting Rajiv 
Oandhi, also played into his hands by certi¬ 
fying the Bofors guns as being among the 
finest. 


To beiievathat Bofors would shatter Rgjiv 
Gandhi’s image among the public wJH be an 
unrealistic thought. There are countlew 
examples of key figures in regional and all- 
India politics who are known to be corrupt, 
and yet they remain very powerful and 
popular. This is indication enough of the 
trend, among the public who matter, to 
judge a politician not by ideals or puritan 
standards but by the practical benefiu he can 
bring to their doors. Everybody in the con- 
stituerory of Indira Gandhi’s railway minister 
the late L N Mishra, knew he was making 
a fortune in Delhi, and yet they would vote 
for none but him because he had provided 
more rail-lines and trains to North Bihar. A 
similar public evaluation keeps his brother, 
Jagannath Mishra, going strong. And, by the 
same standards, Rajiv Gandhi is not going 
to lose in Amcthi. 

The Ram mandir issue is, however, not 
easy to tackle electorally. This is primarily 
because Muslims in this extraordinarily 
insecure situation are bound to decide and 
vxrie together. Both Congress and Janau Dal 
have realised that it calls for a tight-rope 
walk, a strategy that should take care of 
Hindu aggressiveness without alienating the 
Muslim masses. Either it has to be a subtle 
game or a confusing approach so that the 
party does not sink under the weight of a 
particular identiftcation. Rajiv Gandhi’s 
accommodating approach through Buta 
Singh to Vishwa Hindu Parishad, and 
through his UP ministry to the legislation 
on Urdu are a part of this game. Similarly, 
the Janata Dal aims to derive benefits by 
distancing itself from the BJP as well as by 
aligning indirectly with it. By combining tlw 
formal and the informal stances, and by 
leaving it to the people to figure out whkJt 
one of the stances is actually genuine, the 
two major bourgeois parties have provided 
sufficient evidence to suggest that nather of 
them will be able, when the communal 
monster is fully released in the not very 
distapt future, to control it. India then must 
prepare itself for very bad times, indeed. 

Returning to the major issues, it will be 
observed that the major bourgeois parties 
have got them from non-parliamentary 
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The Centre is a public interest research organisation producing publications designed 
to create an Informed public opinion. 
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and freelance writers to write on drinking water programmes, traditional water harvesting 
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i 0 ai<txs lik* Vll!t-pt^y>r the Vishwa Hindu 
Parttbad.'.lt iMf thcyr have very little to 
offer of their own. This is just one more 
proof that these parties are; in reality, 
absolutely cut off from the public Things 
at the grassroots happen independent of 
theseti>arties. They have only been reacting 
to iStle^tiappenings. The Congress Fatty, of 
jeoursc decided long, long ago that India did 
hot need any more struggles after indepen¬ 
dence; the new nation needed reconstruc¬ 
tion, tonstructive development, change from 
above. Such an ideology of change, since it 
ruled out any de-stabilising of the Indian 
•society, was to function with the co¬ 
operation of those who stood for old 
systems, customs, values, powers and 
i>l1sdleges. Even the moderni.sing influences 
of the expanding fraternity of the bour¬ 
geoisie in agriculture did not change the 
property and powei relations very matcriallv 
in the country, rhcrcforc, when Rajiv 
Gandhi talks of turning his slogan of ‘power 
to the people^ into a nationwide movement, 
he is expecting more active co-operation 
from the dominating few in every village on 
the promise of greater powers in their hands. 

In the Janata Dai resides the other faction 
of the bourgeoisie and, in spite of the 
socialist group within it with a history of 
fighting, its leaders think and act very much 
like the Congress leaders. I'hc CF1(M; 
general secretary, E M S Namboodirfpad, in 
one of his several recent writings on opposi¬ 
tion unity, said that his party conceived. 


of elections as a pailiamentary struggle and 
gave more importance to extra-parliamentary 
struggles. Judging purely by Naniboodiripad's. 
perspective, the Janata Dal would ask to be 
counted out, for it too believes in that con¬ 
tradiction in terms, change from above. It 
is all right if Namboodiripad was referring 
to such extra-parliamentary struggles as a 
Bharat bandh, a Boat Club rally, a rally, a 
demonstration on Bofors. If Namboodiripad 
was talking of any movements aimed to 
destabilise th** power relationships then 
the Janata Dal is unlikely to pay any atten¬ 
tion to it. It is another matter whether 
Naniboodiripad's own party does what he 
is talking of. 

With the big parties becoming totally 
parliameniaiist, a great political void has 
come to exist m the country which is being 
filled up, here and there, by mass organisa¬ 
tions of diverse character. These organisa¬ 
tions range in their political views from 
orthodox Gandhian to the practising 
Naxalite, and the forms of their .struggles 
vary from awareness-raising to militant 
confrontation. Irrespective of the diversity, 
nearly a" of them are opprised to the big 
parties, and, what is more, not very 
favourably inclined towards the current 
parliamentary scene in the country. Many 
of them in fact have their own manifestos 
and perspectives on how real democracy can 
be established in India. Certain political 
scientists and sympathetic observers have 
gone to the extent of expre.ssing an optimism 


that siiould these nbn-parliAmeiitary 
organisations agree to unite as one force 
India would stop crying for a genuine alter¬ 
native Such an optimism is born more out 
of pessimism about the parliamentarist 
parties than a realistic assessment of the fac¬ 
tors involved before such a unity can be 
attempted. Not only are the organisations 
small and scattered, but they also hold 
political views that might never be compati¬ 
ble if each of them has to live honestly by 
its political ideals, which it should if it is 
going to be part of an alternative then no 
merging together will ever be possible but 
only an organisational competition in which 
one of them will turn out to be the most 
popular. 

The biggest thing the disparate mass 
organisations are going to do for Indian 
democracy is to keep the fires alive in various 
parts of the country. Irrespective of why 
wins the clcction.s, these organisations are 
sure to carry on theii work which, vaguely 
or directly, is aimed at attacking the power 
relations that are constantly strengthened by 
the big bourgeois parties. There being no 
indications that the big parties have learnt 
any lessons so far, their contradiction with 
the mass organisations is bound to become 
sharper. As the Hindu bigots prepare 
themselves for a repetition of the partition 
holocaust, any government in Delhi is going 
to race, in the coming years, a surge of the 
democratic forces on one hand and that of 
the fundamentalists on the other. 













Sleejpinig tinder Bridges 

The Indian Footnote 

Anil Nauriya 

The judgment delivered by the Constitution Bench of the Supreme 
Court in the *‘Hawkers* case” is another instance of the 
increasingly frequent judicial practice of appearing to paint on a 
large canvas and then presenting the outcome as complete or 
comprehensive after just a few desultory strokes of the brush. 


COURTS have generally not appreciated 
the various constitutional and civil rights 
and wrongs involved in the cases of 
hawkers and squatters who approach 
them for relief from time to time. The 
judgment delivered by the Constitution 
Bench of the Supreme Court in the 
“Hawkers’ case^’ the other day is no 
exception to the increasingly f^requent 
judicial practice of appearing to paint on 
a large canvas and then pn»enting the out¬ 
come as complete or comprehensive soon 
after making a few desultory strokes of 
the brush. 

The rights as.sociated with hawking and 
squatting, on which the Supreme Court 
has concentrated its attention represent 
only one set of several inter-connected but 
conceptually distinct questions calling for 
judicial attention. This is so even if one 
leaves out of consideration, as the court 
has, the various issues associated with 
pavement dwellers and slum dwellers 
which oveilap to a large extent with the 
que.stion of 'hawker-squatters’. 

Can municipal authorities, in denying 
the right to hawk or to squat, cause 
destruction of property including the 
stock-in-trade of the hawker-squatters? 
Can such persons and their families be 
removed without proper notice? (This is 
quite apart from the question whether 
they can be removed at all.) Can the notice 
take the form of a peremptory order 
rather than a relatively fair-miniciM invita¬ 
tion to show cause? Can ihp police, ac¬ 
ting on its own and in the absence of a 
complaint from the municipal authorities, 
remove squatters and also remove or 
destroy their stock-in-trade? What are the 
contours of this power of the police, if 
such a power exists? Is there not a liabi¬ 
lity to compensate? Is there not a respon¬ 
sibility to rehabilitate those who are 
lemov^ at a moment’s notice from places 
where they may have been living and 
working for Mveral years? What is the 
meaning to be attached to the ‘discre¬ 
tionary functions’ sp^fied under legisla¬ 
tion establishing municipal corporations 
including, inter alia, the function of pro¬ 
viding housing accommodation for the in¬ 


habitants of any area or for any class of 
inhabitants? Whose discretion? When is 
it to be exercised and when not? 

These are the real issues on the ground. 
Whether or noitspeci-rically raised before 
^e court in this particular case, these and 
similar issues arise in every second case 
that comes up. Unfil they are resolved no 
judicial decision can claim to have pro¬ 
vided an overall perspective on the pro¬ 
blem. But even the severely limited discus¬ 
sion undertaken by the court could have 
been useful if the wider context as also 
certain essential distinctions had been ap¬ 
preciated. “Encroachers upon the public 
land” is perhaps the genus of which (he 
hawkers and squatters dealt with in the 
case are only a species. There arc also 
hawkers and squatters of various types 
which require differentiation. And there 
are combinations and sub-divisions of 
these categories. The privileges, rights, 
liabilities and problems involved vary 
with these types, combinations and sub¬ 
divisions. 

First, there are the .squatters of a 
religious-institutional nature. Such squat¬ 
ters can and do take ovei public land in 
the name of religion, and for the purpose 
of establishing temples, gurudwaras and 
so on. The state apparatus feels powerless 
in the face of such encroachment. 

Secondly, there ate the non-religious 
but privileged .squatters who take over 
public land and manage to retain the land 
and even construct upon it without any 
intervention by the concerned authorities. 
Squatters of this variety include political 
parties. The ruling party’s office coming 
up on Raisina Road in the ,scmi-colonial 
area of New Delhi has encroached upon 
the pavemept. The office is on prime land 
and makes the ruling party an unautho¬ 
rised squatter though not perhaps a 
hawker-squatter. 

Thirdly, there are privileged squatters- 
cum-hawters-cum-businessmen. These in¬ 
clude favoured hoteliers and other in¬ 
fluential and commercial establishments 
which take over public lutd, construct 
upon it and do business in the premi¬ 
ses. Among privileged squatters are 


'hawkeis/busin^»ik^|pi«>^^ 
like those- whoiRr^lnt^iii MyritHea at 
Windsor Place, New Delhi, not only . ' 
encroached upon a part of the pavement 
but also uken over a back lane connec- . 
ling two important roads, namely Jatipath 
and Rajendra Prasad Road. Suchsqit^- 
ting is ’regularised’ almost without faiL^ 
This happens even though, as the Supren^ 
court notes in its judgment, the New Delhi - 
Municipal Committee and the Municipal * 
Corporation of Delhi “contended that 
nobody has got a legal right to occupy 
exclusively a particular area on the road. ; 
and pavement for pursuing a trading . 
business and nobody can claim any fun- 
damental right in this regard whatsoever.,?',;; 

Finally, there are the lesser privileged 
hawkcrs-cum-squatters. It is on them that 
the courts and the authorities have 
regularly homed in. They have ignored the 
other categories of privileged religious 
squatters, non-religious but privileged 
squatters and privileged squatters-cum- 
hawkers-cum-businessmen. The legal and 
constitutional signilicance of this fact has 
been missed in all the judgments of the 
Supreme Court on this subject. Anaiolc 
France’s comment in his Florentine novel 
is apt; 


Our ciiireiwhip is another occasion for pride! 
And for the poor it consists in supporting 
and maintaining the rich in their power and 
their idleness. At this task they must labour 
in the face of the majestic equality of the 
laws, which forbid rich and poor alike to 
sleap under the bridges, to beg in the streets 
and to steal their bread. 

A footnote one might add to take account 
of the Indian situation is that the restric¬ 
tion on “sleeping under bridges” and 
likewise on encroaching upon streets is 
sought to be visited upon the poor alone, 
it being quite permissible for the privileg¬ 
ed to do the encroaching. 

Within the category of the less privileg¬ 
ed hawkers and .squatters there are certain 
further classifications to be made and on 
this matter too judicial decisions do not 
shed much light. There are hawkers, 
squatters or combinations of these on 
(a) roads (b) pavements and (c) spaces 
which are oj^both roads and pavements. 
The legal issues in the ca.se of these sub¬ 
categories are not identical. The degree of 
obstruction or annoyance caused (largely 
to the authorities) must ordinarily differ 
in respect of each sub-category, being the 
least in the last. This follows from the 
court’s own emphasis on the free flow of 
traffic as the reason for the need to 
regulate. 

If hawkers-cum-squatters are further 
classified according to (he kind of 
business done and the nature of the goods 
sold, much variation would be noticed in 
the problems and issues raised by them; 
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Courts are rpnd of telling lawyers (often 
in answer, to reasoned arguments) that 
“the life of law” is not logic but ex¬ 
perience Here is an instance where it 
wouid be useful for varied experience to 
guide legal interpretation and creativity. 
While discussing the case of a hawker of 
peanuts the authorities or the courts may 
not rmgnise a specific right to squat. 
But can the same view be reasonably taken 
of hawkers who may be selling pottery or 
other materia) which cannot be carted 
every day? It would hardly be possible for 
such a person to hawk without being, to 
some extent, a squatter as well. The con¬ 
stitutional significance of this is that at 
least in the case of the less mobile hawker 
the freedom-of-trade-issue cannot be 
separated from the rigbt-to-homestead 
issue The latter right (or claim) has an in¬ 
dependent existence; the point here is only 
that in this case it becomes so inextricably 
tied up with the right-to-trade question 
that even if the court decides to confine 
itself to the trading aspect, as it has in this 
case, cannot justifiably ignore the 
homestead or dwelling rights issues. 

The court has not fully appreciated the 
fundamental rights questions involved in 
the case. The court records that “the peti¬ 
tioners do have the fundamental right to 
carry on a trade or business of their 
choice, but not to do so on a particular 
plac^’. This is not a satisfactory formula¬ 
tion and it is necessary to point out fur¬ 
ther that municipal authorities cannot 
place restrictions so that the right is 
virtually destroyed. The municipal 
authorities cannot leave for the hawkers 
and squatters only those places where they 
can do no worthwhile trade or business. 
The court has remark^ in its judgment 
that the fundamental righu considered in 
the Bombay Hawkers* case (1985) were 
confined to Article 19(1) (g) which relates 
to the freedom to carry on trade or 
business and as such the court on this oc¬ 
casion too would confine itself to Article 
19. This the court has proceeded to do, 
even though it has itself referred to the 
hawkers concerned as squatters-cum- 
hawkers. Once U is recognised that the 
persons concerned were squatters in part 
or in whole, the problems arising out of 
their right to livelihood flowing from 
Article 21 of the Constitution cannot be 
wished awiqr. Hie argument that the earlier 
case conrines itself to Article 19 is a thin 
one First, it is obvious that certain 
categories of squatters if evicted would 
lose their right to livelihood under Article 
21 of the Constitutitm and this matter had 
to be squarely dealt with. Secondly, there 
are categories of hawkers, as pointed out 
earlier, who cannot' do their business 
without also bdng squatters. Squatters 
‘ Who have to keep, say. a large stock of pot. 


t^ with them, cannot be expected to 
carry this pottery to and fro every day. 
Their right to hawk the pottery carries- 
with it an inci^ent^l right to squat which 
would have to be recognised even in cases 
where the court confines itself to the 
Article 19 argument. Since the court did 
not make the elementary distinctions 
which are required to be made in the 
various categories of hawkers aiid squat¬ 
ters, it could not appreciate these aspects 
of the matter. 

Instead of tackling the constitutional 
issues which it was required to deal with, 
the court has entered the domain of public 
policy and suggested some platitudinous 
remedies. It stetes that the ‘Vuiswer” to the 
problem is the policy of full employment 
“which even according to leading 
economists like Keynes will alleviate the 
problem of the unemployed to some ex¬ 
tent”. This begs the question of 
underdevelopment and the problems 
which arise in relation to it. Even if the 
court could not apply itself to the full ex¬ 
tent of the economic problem it should 
have appreciated that there is an element 
of necessity in the hawking-cum- 
squatting; and necessity has always been 
recognised in jurisprudence as overriding 
law. 

The court has, as would a middle class 
city dweller, ask^ the authorities to take 
steps to prevent the movement of people 
from ruitd to urban areas. It has suggested 
that this “could be done by the develop¬ 
ment of urban centres in rural areas 
removed from each other at least by 100 
miles”. The Constitution itself recognises 
the right of movement of people through¬ 
out the country. For the Supreme Court 
to ask the government to take steps “to 
prevent movement of people from rural 
areas to urban areas” is quite odd. 
Though a judicial pronouncement this is 
based on a set of one-sided public policy 
propositions, lb propound jurispruden¬ 
tial propositions it would have been 
necessary to Inquire also into the extent 
to which people and lands in rural areas 
are encroached upon by demands and 
priorities fixed (it is not material, 
jurisprudentially speaking, whether the 
priorities are ‘ri^t’ or ‘wrong’) and deters 
mined elsewhere. What are the safeguards 
that the courts and the law have fashion¬ 
ed to protect the rural population from 
takeover of lands for affluent suburbia? 
And from submersion and displacement 
. following Construction of dams and large 
factories? 

The two sides of the jurisprudential 
equation have to be answered together. 
One side cannot be seen in isolation. 

The idea of separating the proposed ur¬ 
ban centres in rural areas (desirable 
though such centres may be) from each 


other ‘lat least bv HK> nUtes" betriys a 
charming innocence; inter alia, alw about 
the extent uid nature of the unemploy¬ 
ment prob^ in the country and the long 
distance which people travd in search of 
agricultural, mining or other work, not 
merely to cities. Such rcMmmendations, 
howsoever well meant, are in any event no 
substitute for the legal and constitutional 
reliefs which the petitioners had sought 
from the court. This is not a matter which 
can be dealt with by the waving of magic 
verbal wands: the court should in fairness 
have touched upon the entire range of the 
rights of the petitioners in such cases. 
What is to happen until the “urban cen¬ 
tres in rural areas removed from each 
other at least by 100 miles” are establish¬ 
ed? The petitions have been remitted to 
the appropriate Division Bench .“for ftnai 
dispo^ in accordance with the judgment” 
without directions as to what is-to hap¬ 
pen to the petitioners and similar 
categories of cases until the various 
schemes that the court has recommend¬ 
ed arc framed and implementd. 

The court itself concedes that “if pro¬ 
perly regulated according to the exigency 
of the circumstances, the sn»ll traders on 
the sidewalks can considerably add to the 
comfort and convenience of the general 
public, by making available ordinary ar¬ 
ticles of every day use for a comparative¬ 
ly lesser price'’. The court has observed 
that such hawkers and squatters cannot 
be objected to if they do not cause an¬ 
noyance to others. The court has record- 
'ed also that there is corruption in the 
realisation of money from the hawkers in 
the name of ‘Ibhbazari charges’ the 
municipalities and that the relevant 
statutory provisions existing at present are 
“too sk^chy”. It has asked the authorities 
to frame rules in such a manner that it 
may benefit only the poor hawkers. Hav¬ 
ing said all this, the court should have 
directed consequential relief to and in¬ 
terim protection for the hawkers and 
squatters so that thor fundamental rights, 
including the right to livdihood, couid 
have been enforced. 
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PRICES 

Essential Consumption Goods Bear 
the Brunt 

A 

Prices of essential consumption goods rose more sharply during 
April-August 1989 than in the corresponding period of last year 
and accounted for nearly two-thirds of the rise in the genenJ 
price level. 


THE wholesale prices index compiled by the 
Office of the economic adviser, government 
of India, ha» been revised. The revision 
relates to the commodities covered, group¬ 
ings of items, weighting pattern and the base 
year. The new series with 1981-82 as the base 
year came into effect from July 1989. 

As against 360 items and 13S quotations 
in the 1970-71 series, the 1981-82 series has 
447 items and 2,371 quotations. In the new 
series while 75 items have been added, 54 
items have been dropped. Certain drastic 
changes have been effected in the weighting 
pattern in the new series. Firstly, in addition 


to the value of output of organised sector, 
that of unorganised and unregistered 
manufacturing sector has also been con¬ 
sidered. Secondly, in the determination of 
weights for the revised series the marketed 
surplus of agriculptral commodities has 
been relied upon in place of the marketable 
surplus ratios. Thirdly, these marketed 
surplus ratios relate to the base year 1981-82 
against the ratios pertaining/to 19S0s and 
1960s used for the 1970-71 stiiries. 

The accompanying table presents a com¬ 
parative picture of weights of the two series 
and their actual effect on the index. The 


weiiltts orthe prtinaiy ittidei. 
those of the taott sensitive cotamodity^ 
groups, viz, food articles, non-food articles 
and food producU in the maiuifaauted pto- 
ducts group have been reduced drastically. 
Similarly, the weight of cotton textile; 
another consumo- commodity group under¬ 
went downward revision to 6.093 in the new 
series from 8.102 in the old series. Com¬ 
modities of mass consumption, viz| rice; 
wheat, jowar, bajra, tur, urad. gram, milk, 
^g, fi^, meat, sugar, gur, tea, vegetables 
like onion, p^toes, groundnut oil, coconut 
oil, etc, are included in food articles and 
food products. With the lower weight now 
being given to these sensitive commodities, 
the rate of acceleration of the general price 
level has been restrained. The weighted con¬ 
tribution of food articles and food products 
came down from 51 per cent and 28 per cent 
in the old series to 41 per cent and 13 pa 
cent in the new series during the fiscal 
year 1988-89. 

The rise in the revised wholesale prices 
index (1981-82 » 1(X)) during the Hrst Eve 
• months of the fi.scal year 1989-90 at 5.7 per 
cent on a point to point basis was much 
more than that of 3.9'per cent recorded 


Table: Trends in Wholesale Prices 


Commodities 

Weight 




Price Changes in 




New 

Old 

1989-90* 

J988-89* 

1988-89* 


Series 

Soles 

(New Series; 

I98l-82»100) (New Series; 

1981-82»100) (Old Series: 1970-71 100) 




Variation 

Wdghted 

Variation 

Weighted 

Variation 

IWdghted 




(Per Cent) 

Contribution 

(Pw Cent) 

Contribution 

(Per Cent) 

. Contribution 





(Per Cent) 


(Per Cent) 


^(Ber Cent) ^ 

All Commodities 

100.000 

100.000 

5.7 

100.0 

3.9 

100.0 

4.4 

100.6- 

Primary Aitides 

32.295 

41.667 

6.7 

37.7 

2.9 

25.1 

5.3 

47.6 

Food articles 

17.386 

29.799 

8.3 

27.8 

8.2 

41.0 

8.2 

S0.8 

Cereals 

6.824 

10.743 

12 

1.4 

5:1 

9.0 

4.4 

8.2 

Pulses 

1.093 

2.179 

15.6 

3.6 

17.0 

5.4 

22.2 

14.2 

Vegetables 

1.291 

2.486 

64.7 

12.9 

45.5 

12.7 

33.0 

11.9 

Fruits 

2798 

3.646 

5.4 

2.9 

3.0 

.3.1 

0.4 

0.5 

Milk 

1.961 

4.519 

5.8 

2.5 

7.3 

4.1 

7.0 

5.7 

Egg, fish and meat 

1.783 

1.897 

10.1 

3.4 

5.3 

2.7 

4.8 

2.7 

Condiments and spices 

0.947 

1.094 

-6.1 

-1.5 

4.6 

1.9 

19.7 

1.1 

Iba and coffee 

0h89 

1.310 

15.8 

2.6 

7.5 

1.4 

7.3 

1.9 

Non-food artides 

10.081 

10.621 

5.2 

9.1 

-5.6 

-16.0 

• 2.3 

-5.2 

Fibres 

1.791 

3.173 

3.7 

1.3 

1.9 

0.9 

3.0 

1.6 

Oilseeds 

3.861 

4.201 

14.5 

8.2 

-13.9 

-15.8 

-8.6 

-8.7 

Sugarcane, rubber. 









raw tobacco, etc 

4.429 

3.247 

-0.5 

-0.4 

-0.8 

-I.O 

2.6 

1.9 

Minerals 

4.828 

1.247 

1.2 

0.6 

— 

. — 

4.0 

2.0 

FUd, Power, Light and 









Lubricants 

10.663 

8.459 

0.5 

0.8 

l.S 

4.0 

0.7 

2.1 

Coal mining 

1256 

1.147 




— 


— 

Mineral oils 

6.666 

4.912 

-0.2 

-02 

1.2 

1.7 

0.2 

0.5 

Bectridty 

2.741 

2.400 

1.7 

1.0 

3.0 

2,3 

2.0 

1.6 

Manufsetured Products 

57.042 

49.874 

6.1 

61.5 

5.0 

70.8 

4.7 

50.4 

Pood products 

10.143 

13.322 

15.8 

26.6 

5.2 

12.9 

9.5 

27.7 

Sugar, khandsari and gur 

4.059 

7241 

31.4 

18.4 

16.9 

13.6 

24.7 

36.8 

Edible oUs 

2.445 

3.716 

9.7 

4.3 

-4.2 

-3.1 

- 7.2 

6.6 

Beverages, tobacco and 









toba^ products 

2149 

2708 

9.3 

4.1 

13.4 

7.9 

2.2 

1.2 

textiles 

11.545 

11.026 

6.3 

11.8 

4.1 

10.9 

3.5 

6.6 

Cotton textiles 

6.093 

8.102 

6.0 

6.0 

4.0 

5.7 

1.3 

2.0 

Jute textiles 

0.689 

1214 

8.2 

1.3 

26.1 

5.3 

20.4 

4.0 

Otcmkaland chemical products 

7.355 

5248 

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

2.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Non-melallic mineral products 

2477 

I.4IS 

1.5 

0.7 

4.4 

2.7 

4.6 

1.6 

Bask raetds, alloys and 









products 

7.632 

5.974 

8.6 

13.5 

10.6 

22.5 

4.6 

8.4 

Machinery and machine tools 

6.268 

5.045 

3.0 

3.3 

8.6 

12.9 

1.2 

1.2 

Ihmsport equipiiient 

2705 

1273 

3.4 

1.6 

4.6 

3.0 

4.1 

1.7 


AtoM * End Mardi-End August. 
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avHj>g ilK.ia0»cp^oid df HOMWvr 

it waii much less than the increase of 9.1 per 
cent ill 1987-88. 

Prices of essential consumption goods* 
recorded a larger__increa.se of 9.6 [wr cent, 
during the :wai as compared to 7.1 ^r cent 
la.st year ssiih a weighted contribution of 
about 62 per cent to the rise in the general 
price level. Alt the constituent groups record¬ 
ed sub.stantial increases. A significant rise 
of 64.7 per cent in vegetable prices during 
the 1x*riod made a 12.9 per cent contribu¬ 
tion to the rise in the general price level as 
compared to a contribution of 12.7 per cent 
last year. While there was a crash in onion 
prices during the year mainly due to an 
unprecedented bumper crop especially in 
Mahard.shira, all the other vegetables record- - 
ed substantial rises. Pulses recorded a double 
digit rise for the third year in succession dur¬ 
ing the period April-August 1989. Stagnant 
production in the face of increase in demand 
pushes up prices when there is even a small 
shortages. Prices of the tea and coffee group 
rose by li.K per cent during the year, twice 
as high as the rise recorded in 1988-89 or 
1987-88. In the domestic market tea prices 
per kg almost touched Rs 60. Trade circle 
felt that even at this price there was not 
enough tea tor the domestic market because 
of the heavy export demand. The demand 
from Ru-ssia has been heavv as their crop was 
destroyed by the chernobyl di.saster. 
Moreover there was a short fall of 25 million 
kilograms in south Indian plantation pro¬ 
auction. Even <n the internal market con¬ 
sumption demand is increasing. All the 
above factors combined to boost lea prices. 
Prices of the sugar group increased by 31.4 
per cent during the year as compared to 16.9 
per cent in the previous year. I'hc prices of 
sugar in the domestic market touched an all- 
time higii of Rs 12-14 during the year in 
various market. Neither the various restric¬ 
tions imposed so fat nor the warnings of 
harsh mcasuies seem to have any impact on 
the rocketing sugar prices. The output of 
sugar is &s|MX'ted to be less than anticipated. 
Tills decline was attributed mainly due to 
lower recovery of cane in many states 
bccau.se of ptKtr weather and diversion of 
sugar cane to gur and khandsari production 
units which offered much higher prices than 
the sugar mills. On the demand side con¬ 
sumption rose from 78.9 lakh tonnes in 
1984-85 to 8.3.5.1 lakh tonnes in 1985-86, 
87.75 lakh tonnes in 1986-87 and further to 
93.33- lakh tonnes in 1987-88. Condiments 
and spices recorded a fall of 6.1 per cent 
during the year in contrast to a ri.se of 4.6 
per cent in the previous year mainly due to 
a fall in pepper prices. The improved arrivals 
^of pepper in the leading spices market due 
to a better crop and the absence of overseas 
; buying support aided the bearish sentiment. 

, I?riccs of edible oils soared up by 9.7 per cent 
- during the year in contra.st to a fall of 4.2 
,per cent in the previous )var despite a 
r bumper crop of 165 lakh tonnes of oilseeds 
during the year. Part of the rise in edible oils 
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ban be enplained by .seasonal fticiws; dur¬ 
ing Augu.st and September there occurs a 
depletion of stocks amid strang demand and 
this scaicity condition was aggravated bj- the 
transport .strike. Buoyant fesu'val demand as • 
also the demand from the vanaspati industry 
which turned to the domestic market for its 
requirements following discontinuance of 
subsidy of imported oils also contributed to 
the flare-up. 

The prices of industrial raw materials** 
went up by 5.0 per cent during the year con¬ 
trasting to a tall of 4.8 per cent last year. 
Oilseeds prices went up by 14.5 per cent 
against a fall of 13.9 per cent last year. Fibres 
prices rose by "3.7 per cent almost double the 
rise of 1.9 per cent recorded last year. Raw 
jute prices have soared following a sharp fall 
in supply. While the production of raw jute 


wasalmditi-..- 

(abobt 65 lafch bales) the overall avallat^ity 
seems to have been affected Iqt reported 
hoarding of stocks for speculative purposes. 

The sustained uptrend in wholesale prices 
index during the period has also been due 
to sharp increases registered in administered 
prices. The items include iron, steel, ferro 
alloys, non-ferrous metals, electricity, etc 


* Coihposite index of cereals, pulses, fruits, 
vegetables, milk, egg, fish, meat, con¬ 
diments, spices, tea, coffee, sugar, gur, 
edible oils, soap, atta, suji, bran, bread, 
biscuits, cotton textiles, soft drinks, bidi, 
cigarettes, tobacco products, etc. 

'a * 

** Composite index of fibres, oilseeds, raw 
hides, sugarcane rubber, logs, timber, etc 
metallic minerals and other minerals. 


PANCHAYAT RAJ 

More Power to Bureaucrats 

1)N 


In the name of ‘power to the people’ and ‘devolution to the 
grassroots’ the powers of the bureaucracy are sought to be 
enhanced. 


ITIE Congress Party, it is clear, is going to 
make the defeat of the Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill on l-^nchayat Raj one of the key 
issues in the coming Lok Sabha elections. 
Some features of this bill, particularly as 
pertaining to reservation for women, have 
already been commented upon in an earlier 
column (June 10). In this note some further 
features of this move for ‘devolution' will be 
taken up. 

The first question is; why has this move 
to grant certain powers, financial and 
administrative to the institutions below 
those of the state governments, been taken 
up? it would seem to be merely a populist 
move a move to establish an election con¬ 
stituency for the Congress Party among the 
village-level power- brokers. That it certainly 
is. But it is also more than just such a 
populi.st move. 

At an economic level, a distribution of 
funds to the village landlords and other 
power-brokers would help increase the 
market for industrial products, particularly 
for those products from the upper end of 
the market, for which there are already signs 
of flagging demand. 

At a political level, the past decade has 
seen the conflict.s between the centre and 
various regions becoming a crucial part of 
Indian politics. The main problems for the 
all-India big bourgeoisie have come from the 
regional landlord-capitalist groups, represen¬ 
ted by regional (Telugu Desam, DMK, AGP) 
and community-based (Akali Dal) parties. 
The Congress l^ty is trying to undocut the 
rural bases of these parties, by going below 
them to the village-level landlords. 


A devolution of power, financial and ad¬ 
ministrative, to the state governments would 
adversely affect the centralisation that the 
all-India bourgeoisie needs. A devolution to 
the village-level, however, would have no ef¬ 
fect at all upon this centralisation while it 
would weaken the state governments, which 
have in a number of cases been captured by 
the regional parties. 

* Further, as a report about the Orissa Zilla 
Parishad Bill (Economic Times, October 17) 
shows, the real powers with the devolution 
will lie not so much with the village land¬ 
lords and other elites, but with the bureau¬ 
crats. 'Prescribed ofndals’ are to ha-ve 
enormous powers in the running of the 
parishads. These officials are to see that the 
proceedings of the parishads are in confor¬ 
mity with the bill, that decisions taken by 
them and their implementation '^ue free 
from fraud, misappropriation, embezzle¬ 
ment and other criminal bearings”. There are 
the usual powers of superseding the pari¬ 
shads, removing the president, and so on. 

In the name of the ‘peopled and ‘devolu¬ 
tion to the grassroots’, even more than the 
village landlords, it is the bureaucrats who 
will be ruling. 

The bureaucracy already plays a key role 
in Indian economic life Even the bucca¬ 
neering ‘entrepreneurship* of an Ambani is 
entirely dependent on support from the 
central bureaucracy. This bureaucricy was 
the ‘steel-framtf of Indian unification as a 
British colony. It has continued to play that 
role in the decades since Now, in the name 
of ‘devolution’ the powers of this same 
bureaucracy are sought to be increased. 
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The results of the functioning of the UNIDO in the last four 
years have belied the pessimistic expectations entertained at the 
time of its restructuring into an autonomous specialised agency of 
the UN system. The turnaround achieved has been due to both 
exogenous and endogenous factors. 


THE United Nations Industrial Develup- 
menl Organisation (UNIDO), Vienna, 
will be completing, by the end of 1989, 
its first four years operating as an 
autonomous specialised agency of the 
United Nations systetfi. The third session 
of Its general conference to he held from 
November 20 to 24 will mark the comple¬ 
tion of the first term of office of its first 
director-general, Doitiingo L Sia/on oi the 
Philippines. The conference is expected to 
unanimously re-elect him to a second term 
of office, which he richly deserves for hav¬ 
ing brought about a turnaround in the 
fortunes of and piospects for UNIDO. 

The expectations raised by the new 
UNIDO versus realities of the inter¬ 
national environment were analysed in 
this journal four years ago.' The UN 
system was facing an unprecedented crisis 
oi confidence in its hona fides as well as 
a financial crisis due to the disenchant¬ 
ment of the richer countries with multi¬ 
lateralism and default in payment of its 
assessed contiibution by the most powci- 
lul country, the United States. UNIDO, 
till then a part of the United Nations 
secretariat, had itself been bogged down 
in north-south controntationist issues of 
redeployment and redistribution of world 
industrial capacity, transfer of technology 
and flow of cxteinal financial resources, 
even though it had progressively developed 
a technical co-operation programme with 
the developing countries to an annual ex¬ 
penditure (on technical assistance) of 
almo.st S too million by 1985. This author 
had commented as follows four yers ago 
in the afore-cited article: 

In the changed circumstances of today when 
the world economy is at a standstill if not 
stagnating, when the burden of debt of the 
developing countries and the lack of growth 
of developed countries have led to drying up 
of multilateral assistance, wlien it will be dif 
ficult to raise additional resources, it is a 
moot question whether the conversion of 
UNIDO will be to the long-run advantage 
of industrialisation of the developing 
countries.^ 

The results of the functioning of 
UNIDO during the last four years have 
belied these pessimistic expectations. The 
turnaround achieved has been due both 
to exo^ous and to endogenous factors. 
The world economy has grown faster than 


in the first halt of the eighties, despite 
continued stagnation in Africa and Latin 
America. Confidence in the United Na¬ 
tions system has markedly improved due 
to the political initiatives and succes.ses of 
Perea de Cuellar, the secretary-general of 
the UN (Iran-lraq. Afghanistan, Namibia, 
Angola, Western Sahara). While these fac¬ 
tors have helped UNIDO, much of the 
credit for its turnaround is due to the 
realistic and pragmatic policies and in¬ 
itiatives of its director-general, Siazon. 
Before dwelling on these, one should 
analy.se the extent and magnitude of the 
changes in UNIDO activities. 

The coinpaiativc data for 1985 and 
198i* presented in the table illustrate the 
turnaround in UNIDO. It is cleat that 
UNIDO activities have expanded with a 
focus on technical assistance to develop¬ 
ing countiics. 1 he headquarters staff has 
decreased, the number of field experts has 
increased and efficiency of implementa¬ 
tion has somewhat improved. Pledges to 
the Industrial Development Fund increas¬ 
ed, almost doubling in four years.' Some 
indicators are. however, unfavourable: 
training piogiammes and investment pto- 
jects seem Co have declined. 

What have been the policies and initia¬ 
tives that have led to the sustained 
recovery and development of UNIDO? 
First, the oiganisation has de facto turned 
from being perceived as of the dex-elop- 
ing countries to that oj all the member 
countries. This is a subtle distinction en¬ 
sured by the constitution of UNIDO, re¬ 
quiring the piogtamine and budget to be 


members of tbe PBC (Programme aiut. 
Budget Cmnmlnee)—15 from developing 
countries, 9 from developed market 
economies and three from developed 
socialist countries, as compared with the 
previous UN rule of a simple majority of 
UN members twhich meant the domina¬ 
tion of the developing countries—the 
group ot 77). The working of this con¬ 
stitutional provision has been strengthen¬ 
ed through a process of continuous con¬ 
sultation by the director-general with the 
different regional and political groups of 
member countries. Thus UNIDO has 
gained the confidence of the developed 
countries (both market economy and 
socialist), resulting in the doubling of the 
voluntary contributions to the Industrial 
Development Fund (which is additional 
to the assessed contributions to the budget 
of the organisation). Furthermore the 
donor countries evince continuous interest 
in the execution of projects financed 
through ihcir contributions. In this sense, 
the multilateral channel of UNIDO seems 
to be deployed to serve bilateral assistance 
objectives oi purposes. 

Second, the pnontics in UNIDO’s pro¬ 
grammes have shifted both as a result of 
conscious and deliberate efforts of the 
director-general and as a reflection of 
changing international industrial struc- 
tuic. While the Lima objective of inter¬ 
national redistribution of industrial 
capacities was perhaps valid at that time 
(1975), international compatativc advan¬ 
tage has shifted markedly in the eighties 
largely due to the technological revolution. 
Micro-electronics, computer-aided design 
and manutaclurc and robotics have helped 
in the development of tlexible manufac¬ 
turing methods and continuous process 
methods, and thereby reduced or revers¬ 
ed the cost advantages to developing 
countries o) labour-intensive technology. 
UNIDO has nece.ssarily to de-emphasise 
industrial redeployment and accentuate 
the development and application of 
technology, training and resource-oriented 


I VHII 



Unit 

1985 

1988 

Espenditures on technical co-upeiatioii 

US S million 

94,5 

119.8 

Expendiiures on headquarters 

4* 

49.V 

71.7 

Residual value of projects earned forward 

• 1 

162 2 

2 n,o 

Support costs m telaiion to technical assistance 
evpendiiiires 

Per Cem 

27 7 

2\2 

Professional stall (headquarters) 

No 

459 

423 

Experts (field) 

No 

1628 

1910 

Industrial invesimem projects promoted (value) 

US S million 

6 to 

413 

Pledges to the Industrial Development Fund 

(s 

14.49 

20 22 

Fellowships (including for group training) 

No 

tJ44 

(.t0.60roi 1989) 
2030 


Sourer. Annual Reports of UNIDO, 1985 and 1989 
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tries. Thus UNIDO’s pni«ralinni« buye 
shifted, for example from seotofsJ eon- 
suluitions and negotiations to promotion 
of technology co-operation and develop¬ 
ment in genetic engineering, development 
of new materials, etc UNIDO has iden¬ 
tified five priority problem areas in its 
proposed medium-term plan for 
1990-1995. These are: (1) human resource 
development; (2) development and 
transfer of technology; (3) industrial 
rehabilitation; (4) small- and medium- 
scale industries; and (S) environment and 
oieigy. Thematic programmes* are to be 
developed in each of these Hve areas. 

Third, progress has been made and ef¬ 
forts continue to develop a cohesive and 
integrated organisational .structure and to 
improve managerial efficiency. Machinery 
for project appraisal and project and pro¬ 
gramme evaluation have been strengthen¬ 
ed. Reorganisation and restructuring take 
time, especially when sought to be carried 
out without pain or with minimum pain 
(to individual employees or categories of 
stafO- 

After all is said and done, technical co- 


iri-fsilbg or oihSle libfoUonit 
based on systems instituted or developed 
for the purpose. 

Finally, the role of UNIDO has to be' 
seen in the perspective of the nature and 
magnitude of the needs and requirements 
of industrialisation of the developing 
countries. The tesources deployed by 
UNIDO, or which can be mobilised by it, 
are miniscule compared to those deployed 
by investment agencies, e g, the World 
Bank and the regional development 
banks, or by multinational enterprises, or 
compared to the needs of developing 
countries. While the latter have by and 
large to depend on mobilisation of inter¬ 
nal resources (except for the few who can 
mobilise investment from the inter¬ 
national capital market and/or attract 
some bilateral investments), the inter¬ 
national community could enhance the 
extent and effectiveness of its assistance 
through more efficient inter-agency co¬ 
operation and co-ordination.’ Duplica¬ 
tion and overlapping by competing inter¬ 
national agencies necessarily leads to 
waste of scarce resources, but this is a sub¬ 
ject which merits separate attention. 


obtaMng tpedaiised wryices. 

A footnote. Ope of the UNIDO 
documents* for its forthcoming general 
conference does refier to the Lima target. 
It states that “the devdoping countries’ 
share in world industrial output, which by 
1988 had reached only. 13.8 per cent, 
would continue to rise only slowly so that 
their share by the year 2000 mi^t be no 
more than 17 per cent—-marMly less 
than the target set in the Lima declara¬ 
tion of 1975” (which was 25 per cent of 
world industrial production). 

Notes 

1 ‘The New UNIDO: Expectations vs Realities’, 
by S Nanjundan, EPfV, August 31, 1985. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Not much information is available on a new 
UNIDO initiative, viz, the establishment of 
an international industrial development 
foundation in the US which could accept 
subscriptions from the private sector. 
(Reference made in i^xm of special advisory 
group to the director-general of UNIDO. 
G C 3/25, 23.8.89.) 

4 These may be contrasted with the emphasis 
of the Lima Declaration and Plan of Action 


operation remains UNIDO’s bread and 
butter. Efforts have concentrated on 
generating new projects and additional 
funding. No commensurate efforts have 
been made to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of implementation or to in¬ 
tegrate operational with research and pro- 
motionai activities. (As discussed below, 
some efforts have begun to develop 
thematic programmes.) Indeed UNIDO’s 
Industrial Operation Department has 
undergone the least substantive reorga¬ 
nisation since 1985, if not 1977. UNIDO’s 
representation in developing countries 
continues to be through the United 
Nations Development Programme. 
UNIDO has not enhanced its field 
presence and its ability to directly (from 
the headquarters or the field offices 
without wailing for the recruitment of ex¬ 
perts or consultants) assist developing 
countries to plan, formulate and imple¬ 
ment relevant projects and programmes. 

The five tl^atic programmes to be 
developed for 1990-95 would, it is hoped, 
have an inbuilt technical assistance func¬ 
tion, rather than technical co-operation 
continuing to be based on individual pro¬ 
jects distinct from (the thematic) pro- 
jpammes. Such an approach—together 
.with an active Held presence—^would make 
. it possible to combine and optimise the 
^11^ of different funds, and to respond 
'more quickly to technical assistance needs 
; or requests of developing countries. In¬ 
i'tieed, initiatives are required in technical 
ascistancr, they should not merely ’curs' 
or solve problems after they have arisen; 
they should anticipate and ‘prevent’ pro- 


Developing countries themselves can 
derive maximum advantage from inter¬ 
national agencies through better co¬ 
ordination of their role in different agen¬ 
cies. and through improving their own 
capability to attract and utilise investment 
and technical assisunce; The non-aligned 
movement (NAM), the group of 77 (in the 
UN and its agencies) and the south-south 
commission are all engaged hopefully in 
ensuring more effective, more efficient 
and more relevant outputs from inter¬ 
national agencies such as UNIDO. 
UNIDO itself should, over the medium- 
to long-term, create a market for or de¬ 
mand for its services through establisYiing 
a reputation in selected and specialised 
fields—be it leather industry, small-scale 
industry, environment engineering or 
genetic engineering, rather than continu- 


(1975) on 2S4>er cent share of world in¬ 
dustrial production by 2000, on New Inter¬ 
national Economic Order (NIEO), on 
sovereignty over natural resources, on 
. Charter of Economic Righu and Duties of 
States, on Generalised System of Preferences 
(GSP), on an international code of conduct 
for transfer of technology, and on the crea¬ 
tion of a neutral international fund for 
industrial development. 

5 Other international agencies are willy-nilly 
involved in the five thematic programmes 
selected by UNIDO for 199045, e g, ILO and 
UNESCO in human resource development; 
UN, ILO and UNCTAD in development and 
transfer of technology; World Bank in 
industrial rehabilitation; ILO and World 
Bank in small- and medium-scale industries; 
and WEP, lEA and UN in environment and 
energy. 

6 Medium-Turn Plan. 1990-95, updated drab, 
August 14, 1989. 
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NAVAL EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 

Corrigendum 

e 

Reference advt. No. davp 681(50)89 appeared In this weekly on 23rd 
September 1989 regarding Naval Equipment Exhibition to be conducted at 
Naval Stores Depot, Chatkopar West, Bombay from 4th November to 7th 
November, 1989. 

The above exhibition has now been rescheduled to 27 • 30 December, 1989. 

davp 681(62)89 
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Rural W)inen, Poverty and NaturalR^iiiiuSx^s 

Sustenance, SustainabiUty and Struggle tor Change 


Bins Agarvml 


m.men ,n poor rorp, HooseHoUlr ore WW m-H o moifKOP, respomWU, for f amily sub^ ^or^ ,or 

imponant, often the primary and in many/emaie-headed households the sole economic p • » 

ability to fulfil this responsibility is significantly constrained by the limited (and declining) te^UKes ttncf means 
at their command—a constraint that stems not merely from their class position but also from gender. These gender 


inequities in access to resources take varying forms: intra-family differences in the distribution of basic necessities 
women’s systematically disadvantaged position in the.labour market: their little access to the crucial means of 
production — land, and associated production technology; and the growing deterioration and privatisation of the 
country’s common property resources on which the poop in general and women in particular, depend in substantial 
degree for sustenance. At the same time, the women are not always passive victims—many have reacted against 
their marginalisation and are today significant actors in grassroots initiatives for change. In particular, in response 
to a growing crisis of survival, poor peasant and tribal women have emerged in the forgfront of many ecology 
initiatives. These initiatives, which have developed into movements in several areas, articulate a growing resistance 
to existing approaches to development, and call attention to the critical need for an alternative approach which 
is regenerative rather than destructive of nature—a necessary condition for its sustainability in,the long run. Indeed, 
the perspectives and insights offered by such movements, and women as important participants in them, need 
to be an integral part of any attempt to chart out an alternative. 


THE history of rural women’s relationship 
to naturc^s resouices has been marked by a 
struggle to provide for family subsistence, 
in the face of a growing alienation from, and 
an increasing erosion of the means to do so. 
Women are noted to have been the first 
farmers, potters and weavers. In hunting- 
gathering societies, Childe [I942:6S] notes: 
“to accomplish the neolithic revolution... 
womankind had not only to cGscover suitable 
plants and appropriate methods for their 
cultivation but must also device special im¬ 
plements for tilling the soil, reaping and 
storing the crop and converting it into food!' 
Ikchnologies such as the digging stick (used 
to dig out tubers and wild plants,and precur¬ 
sor to the plough), hoe, the saucer-shaped 
stone for gnnding grain, baskets and vessels 
for grain storage, jars, jugs, strainers and 
beakers for holding water and fermented 
liquor, the oven for baking bread, and the 
loom, are all attributed to women, as are 
techniques such as hoeing, winnowing, 
making bread (involving some knowledge of 
biochemistry), spinning and weaving, and 
the chemistry of pot making [ChUde, 1942]. 
Food gather^ itsdf demand^ an elaborate 
knowledge of the food and medicinal pro¬ 
perties of plants, toots and trees—including 
a wide reserve knowledge of edible plants 
not noimally used, but critical to tide over 
proloi^ed shortages of otho- foods during 
climatic disasters {Boulding, 1976]. Women 
collected edible seeds of wild grasses, 
ancestral to our wheat and barley, and to 
them it attributed the decisive step of 
deliberately sosving such seeds on suitable 
soil, and cultivating the sown land by 
sveeding and other measures (Childe, 1942]. 
Indeed it is women's daily activities that are 
assessed to have sustained the family, male 
hunting tyiMcaHy being a supplementary, less 


dependable and more risky source of food 
supply. ‘ 

Women’s abihly to provide and sustain 
depended, however, on their direct access to 
nature’s resources, and control over 
technology and their own labour; and the 
history of this early period is also the history 
of the systematic undermining of women’s 
autonomy as agricultural producers in many 
parts of the globe The process by which this 
shift from autonomy to dependence took 
place was clearly complex and is still b«ng 
reconstructed and debated by both feminist 
and other scholars.^ This paper does not 
seek to enter that debate Bather it examines 
gender-related differences in the distribution 
of lespoiuibilities and resources for survival 
within poor rural households in the Indian 
context today. 

It is argued here that women in such 
households are burdened with a significant 
r«ponsibiiity for family subsistence and are 
important, often the primary, and in many 
female-headed hous^olds the sole eco¬ 
nomic providers. However, their ability to 
fulfil this responsibility is significantly coq- 
strained by the limited (and declining) 
resources and means at their command—a 
constraint that stons not m«dy from their 
class position but also from gender. These 
gender inequities in access to resources take 
varying forms; intia-fsmily diffiBreiioes in the 
distribution of basic necessities; women's 
systematically disadvantaged position in the 
labour marto; their tittle access to the 
crucial means of prodoction-~land, and 
associated production technology; and the 
growing deterioration and privatisation of 
the country’s common propMy resources on 
whidt the poor in genend and womoi in par^ 
ticuiar, depend in substantial degree for 
sustenance. Ai the same time; the women are 


not always passive victims—many have 
reacted against their marginalisation and are 
today significant actois in grassroots 
initiatives for change. In particular, in 
icsponse to a growing crisis of survival, poor 
peasant and tribal women have emerg^ in 
the forefront of many ecology initiatives. 
These initiatives, which have developed in¬ 
to movements in several areas, articulate a 
growing resistance to existing approaches to 
development, and call attention to the 
critical need for an alternative approach 
which is regenerative rather than destructive 
of nature—a necessary condition for its sus¬ 
tainability in the long run. Indeed, the 
perspectives and insights offered by such 
movements, and women as important parti¬ 
cipants in them, need to be an integral part 
of any attempt to chart out an alternative. 

The paper is divided into six sections: 
Section I focuses on the gender-based in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of food and 
h^th care withui poor households that can 
endanger female survival itself,^ and which 
would* necessitate directing resources 
specifically at women and fonale children. 
S^on II examines gender inequalities in ac¬ 
cess to empk^ent opportunities (and 
changes therein with technological shifts), 
and explores the links between these ine¬ 
qualities and the intra-household gender 
discriminatory practices noted in Section 1. 
Section 111, on the basis of ethnogr^pUc 
evidence from across India, highli^ts 
women's unequal and declining access to 
land, and outlines some of the barriers they 
face, espedally under conditions of pover¬ 
ty, both in laying didm to and in directly 
controlling and self-cultivating land. Sec¬ 
tion IV focuses on the escalating ecological 
degradation in India today and iu dis¬ 
proportionate burden borne by poor wmnen. 
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gru»-nMU level to existins getuief 
cquehties and trends m development It also 
focuses on the dose interlinks between the 
economic and social/cultuial dimensions of 
y omen's subordination as levealnl in these 
responses The concluding section highlights 
the critical need for a shift towards an alter- 
name development path and the wide 
ranging parameters that would be involved 
in any such shift 

1 

Intra-Household Gender 
Inequalities in Access to Basic 
Necessities 

Does the burden oi rural poverty fall 
equally on women and men'’ In particular 
does It fall equally on female and male 
members of poor households*’ In much of 
the ‘poverty literature’ in India, neither at 
the level of general discussion, nor in at 
tempts to estimate poverty, are these ques 
tions typically addressed Essentially it is 
assumed that all members ot a poor house 
hold are poor, and further that thev are all 
equally poor 

However, there are substantive reasons for 
querying the assumption (implicit in most 
anti poverty programmes) that incomes or 
assets that may render the household at a 
unit less susceptible to poverty, will 
automatically, and in equal degree, provide 
this protection to all family members, in¬ 
cluding the female There is, for instance, 
growing evidence of (a) gender based in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of resources, 
espeaally those that go towards fulfilling 
basic ne^s such as food and health care, 
(b) noteworthy gender differences in house 
hold spending patterns with women’s ear 
nmgs much more than men's in poor 
households going towards the family’s basic 
needs, and (c) of the associauon of children's 
nutritional status under poverty conditions 
being much more closely linked to the 
mother’s earnings than the father’s In other 
words, the nsk of poverty and physical well 
being of a woman and her children could 
depend cntically on whether or not she has 
diiea access to income or producuve assets 
such as land and not just access mediated 
through the husband or male kin The 
evidence is bnefly outhned below 

lb begin with, the data reveals syste 
matically lower survival chances of women 
and female children as well as survival in a 
poorer state of heaMi fonalebfe expectancy 
has been below male since the 19^ with 
(hfllHentials increasing consistently between 
1921 and 1970 with some closing of the gap 
ainoe then (Otble 1) The sex ratio has been 
dedrnliig since the turn of the coitury (the 
dight im|»Dveinent over the past decade not 
necessarily reflecting a charige in the long- 
run trend), with the ratio bang adverse 
across aD states ocept Kerala, although more 
so m the north-west than the south (Ihble 2) 
Mortality rates, again, are higher for 


females than males except Ih (be sduthern 
states where tho' approach parity 

Existing evidence is again fairly consistent 
on gender dilfcrentials in morbidit) and 
unambiguous on the greater neglect ot 
temalcv in health care and ihe treatment of 
illness Most rural health suivevs record a 
much higher incidence ot illness among 
women and girts than men and bow' 
When ill, more lemaVs than males receive 
no treatment or, if treated, less is spent on 
their medical care [Dandekar, 1975] fewer 
female than male children receive aid in the 
first 24 hours of their terminal illness [laylor 
and laruque, 1983] Female ailments are 
typically ignored and medical help sought 
only when the disease is chronic or serious 
|Khan etal, I98i Chatterjec lv83 Miller 
1981] Hospital admissions data reveals the 
same bias (Kvnch and Sen 1983, Ghosh 
198^] * Women in poor households often 
hide their sickness in order not to disrupt 
housework or wage labour to save on 
medical expenses or out ol shyness [khan 
et al, 1983] During epidemics of plague and 
influenza too m irtality has been found to 
be higher tor femslts than males (Kynch 
1987] 

Much more controversial, howcvei is the 
issue of discrimination in intta household 
food allocation as revealed in measures ot 
actual food intakes (adjusted by ICMR 
recommendations or some other measure of 
requirements), or by anthropometric indices 
A survey of existing evidence by Harriss 
[1986] indicates (a) gender discrimination in 
intakes of mictonutrients (vitamins and 
minerals) via food allocation in both north 
and south India, especially among adolej 
cent girls, adult women (particularly if preg 
rant or lactatmg) and female children, and 
(b) gender discrimination in intakes of 
macronutrients (calories and proteins) 
among both poor and non poor households 
in parts of north India, but only among ve^y 
poor households in the south, the ditteren 
tials bang most pronounced among the very 
young' and very old females and women 
when pregnant and lactating (which would 
cover a substantial part of the life span for 
most rural women) They are also more pro 
noonced among the poor than the non 
poor* Malnutrition again is noted to be 
highei among girls than boys during crisis, 
as found tor the 1978 West Bengal floods 
[Sen, 1981] In other words, while the nutri 
tional data reviewed by Hamss does not 
show gender discrimination in food ailoca 
tion as a universal feature, it does indicate 
a conuderable discrimination by region 
(especially noith India) and soaal grouping 
(especially the poor) The factor'underlying 
this inter-regional variation in extent of 
discnmination against females are discuss 
ed m Section II The point of relevance here 
IS that entitlements directed at the level of 
the household [as advocated by Harriss, 
I^] cannot be assumed to be dtared fairly 
(in terms of requirements) among all family 
members^ 


PnirtliqfR 1——j'-w' j 

cofldiaonf {Sigema b» Secflo ti U, 
in poor housirfioliib coating 

staniiallv to family iflcom* and « 
mote than iheir husbands, emit w laar 
jvcount only ot earned income fijr uisttnce 
on the bests of dtatiec kept by women of 
landless ind marginal landholding labour 


famil Nadu and Kerala Mencher [1987], 
(also lable 3) taking the weighted average 
per village finds that 
(a) Although the wifes earnings fironi 
agricultural wage work were typically 
about half or two thirds of the hus¬ 
band s her contribution to household 
maintenance was greater than hts in 6 
ot the 20 sample villages equal or close 
to equal in ^ others, and substantial in 
the rest [This was also found in two West 
Bengal villages analysed by Mencher 


and Sjr-idamoni 1982 ] 

(b) In all cases the proportion contributed 
bv the wile fiom her income was greater 


1 sBii 1 I in Lxpk isn( V sr Birth bv Sex 
loR Al I l-sDis (1901 to TO 1976 80 


Period 

I lU I xpestancy at Birth (Ykars) 
Males remaies Differences 

1901 1910 

22 6 

2» 3 

07 

1911 1920 

19 4 

209 

1 5 

1921 1930 

26 9 

266 

-03 

1931 1940 

321 

314 

-07 

19411910 

32 4 

317 

08 

19^1 I960 

41 9 

406 

13 

1961 1970 

46 4 

447 

-17 

1970 1975" 

30 5 

490 

-IS 

1976 1980" 

52 5 

521 

04 


Noln * lemale minus male life expectancy 
** Based on SRS data, rest based on 
census data 

Soune Sample Registration System (SRS) 
1979 80 Office of Ihe Registrar 
Ciencial Ciosernment of India 


I AUK 2 Srx RAno(ibMAiis 
PiK 1000 Maii-,), India 


All I ndia Stat e wi se__ 

Year Sex Ratio State Sex Ratio 

(1981) 


1901 

972 

Kerala 

1032 

1911 

964 

Orissa 

981 

1921 

955 

Ikmil Nadu 

977 

1931 

950 

Andhra Pradesh 

975 

1941 

945 

Karnataka 

963 

1951 

946 

Bihar 

946 

1961 

941 

Oujarai 

942 

1971 

930 

Madhya Pradesh 

941 

1981 

933 

Maharashtra 

937 



Rajasthan 

919 



Vlest Bengal 

911 



Assam 

901 



Jammu and Kashmir 

892 



Uttar Pradesh 

885 



Punjab 

879 



Haryana 

870 


Sourer Census of India [1981a 4,5], senes I, 
paper 2 of 1983 
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than that by the husband from his: 
typically she contributed over 90 per cent 
of her earnings, while the husband rarely 
gave over 60-75 per cent of his, and 
sometimes even less. 

(c) The minimum contributed by all 
household males was less than by all 
females in 13 of the 20 villages, although 
the maximum contributed by all males 
was typically more. 

It is noteworthy that these contributions 
do not include the value of items such as 
fuel, fodder, food, etc gathered from the 
village commons and forests by female 
members (described in Section IV). 

This indicates a considerable siphoning 
off of male income for their personal con¬ 
sumption. Usually this is .spent on liquor, 
tobacco, pan (betel leaf), clothes, etc, while 
women’s limited expenditure on themselves 
is observed to bo or bus fares to work, or 
a mid-day meal where food is not provided 
by the employers [Mencher, 1987), Gender 
differences in spending patterns have been 
noted too in several other studies relating to 
various parts of the country." Even in slack 
seasons, when household earnings are low, 
men may withhold a part of their incomes; 
and, when unemployed, may still extract 
money for liquor from their wives under 
threat of beatings. Borrowing against the 
wife's anticipated earnings or pawning her 
jewellery to sustain the hou.sehold may also 
be resorted to [Mies et al, 1983). 

Earning an income of course does not 
guarantee control over it; and employers 
have been found to sometimes pay wages 
directly to the man when the husband and 
wife are working together (Chakravarty and 


Tiwari, 1977], But clearly the chances of 
such control are greater than where women 
have no independent earnings; and 
systematically collected data by Mencher 
and Saradamoni for Ikniil Nadu and Kerala, 
show that in 18 out of their 20 sample 
villages, over half the women kept their 
earnings (Mencher, 1987). 

Additionally, as a corollary to the above, 
research findings such as those from Kerala 
show that in agricultural labour families, 
children’s nutritional .status is much more 
closely linked to the mother’s earnings than 
the father’s [Kumar, 1978, Gulati, 1978). 

The importance of women’s direct access 
to* entitlements is of course self-evident in 
the case of female-headed households, 
especially those with no adult male workers 
and where women arc often the sole earners. 
By census estimates these constitute about 
10 per cent of all households in the coun¬ 
try, comprising essentially those widowed, 
divorced, deserted or separated, although 
estimates of de facto female heads (that is, 
including those whose husbands have out- 
migrated, or are invalid, etc) are estimated 
to be 18 pel cent or mor-i (Voussef and 
Metier, 1988]. Region-specific studies further 
indicate that female-headed households con¬ 
stitute the highest percentage of the bottom¬ 
most income decile of rural households— 
the poorest of the poor [Visaria and Visaria, 
1985; Parthasarihy, I983T. 

It is important to mention here that quite 
apart from their contributions in terms of 
earnings is the sheer time contribution of 
poor rural women to a complex range of un¬ 
paid tasks—fetching, gathering, foraging, 
cooking, processing, conserving, minister¬ 


ing. and the buHdlngttpof l^nd^rksimd^ 
inter-household relationships in the village, 
which often prove critica! for family survival 
during periods of food shorti^es associated 
with seasonal troughs and even droughj) 
[Agarwal, 1988a]. While not all of these ac¬ 
tivities can be quantified, time allocation 
studies from across the country yet show that 
women of this class put in long hours of 
work, often longer than by men. especially 
but not only when domestic work is counted 
[Jain and Chand, 1982; Khan et al 1983; 
Dasgupta and Maiti, 1986; Kar, 1982; Sen, 
1988], 

Essentially, therefore, women of poor 
rural households (whether male- or female¬ 
headed) bear a significant responsibility for 
family subsistence. However the fulfilment 
of this responsibility is strongly constrain¬ 
ed not only 'by the noted unequal sharing 
of household resources, but also by their 
unequal access to earning opportunities and 
to agricultural land, and by the decline in 
common property resources and forests. 
Consider these in turn in the sections that 
follow. 

II 

Gendor Differentials in Earning 

Opportunities and Conditions 
of Work 

In 1983, by the National Sample Survey 
(NSS) ‘usual status’ criterion, of the rural 
women workers of over 5 years of age, 35 
per cent were employed as casual labour on 
a daily or piece rate basis and only 3 per cent 
were in regular employment (wage or 


Table 3: RtLAtivr Contributions by Males and Females to Household Mainten.ance {Its per >wr) 


State/ViHage 


Wife 



Husband 


Proportion of 

All Females 

All Males 

Ratio of 


E 

C 

C/E 

E 

C 

C/E 

Wife’s to 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

,\ll Males 








Husband’s 

C 

C 

C 

C 

to All 








E 

C 





Females 

C 

Kerala 














Cannanorc-1 

1138 

962 

0.85 

1954 

1249 

0.64 

0.58 

0.77 

1924 

500 

2935 

211 

ld).79 

Palghai-I 

— 

954 

— 

— 

645 



1.31 

1394 

361 

2799 

113 

1:1.29 

Palghat-2 

I06S 

990 

0.93 

2039 

1406 

0.69 

0.52 

0.70 

1606 

104 

3029 

115 

1:0.62 

Matappuram-t 

435 

421 

0.97 

1219 

1020 

0.84 

0.36 

0.41 

1333 

101 

3517 

45 

1:0.25 

TVichur-I 

— 

467 

— 


377 



1.24 

1585 

313 

790 

56 

1:1.20 

trichur-J 

786 

688 

0.88 

1787 

1294 

0.72 

0.44 

0.53 

1323 

309 

2824 

380 

ld).56 

Alleppey-l 

752 

691 

0.92 

748 

569 

0.76 

1.01 

1.21 

1181 

14 

1072 

49 

1:1.30 

Aneppey-2 

S30 

438 

0.83 

743 

541 

0.73 

0.71 

0.81 

600 

211 

970 

137 

1:0.77 

TKvandrum-l 

1027 

938 

0.91 

2214 

943 

0.43 

0.46. 

0.99 

1371 

370 

1518 

544 

1:0.97 

'IVivandrum-2 

1420 

1209 

0.85 

2235 

1141 

0.51 

0.64 

1.06 

1797 

480 

2165 

317 

1:1.16 

Uimil Nadu 














Chingleput-l 

_ 

301 

— 


155 



1.94 

1223 

140 

614 

27 

1:1.20 

Chingleput-2 


265 

— 

— 

216 



1.23 

368 

too 

540 

36 

1:0.86 

South Arcot-I 

699 

693 

0.99 

1449 

1226 

0.85 

0.48 

0.57 

1040 

164 

1885 

225 

l.'0.52 

South Arcot-2 

587 

S66 

0.96 

935 

667 

0.71 

0.63 

0.85 

907 

61 

1330 

41 

ld).7t 

Thatqavur-l 

“ 

468 

— 

— 

490 



0.96 

816 

801 

616 

127 

1:1.20 

Thattjavur-2 

759 

756 

1.00 

1247 

901 

0.72 

0.61 

0,84 

1510 

80 

1544 

263 

1H).80 

Tlrttnelveb-l 

1173 

1099 

0.94 

1653 

1478 

0.91 

0.71 

0,74 

1997 

428 

4651 

289 


Madumi-l 

564 

556 

0.99 

1240 

938 

0.76 

0.45 

0.59 

1072 

184 

1716 

135 

ld>,60 

Kanya Kumari-I 

— 

.569 

— 

— 

365 



1.01 

577 

204 

1463 

174 

i.‘0.85 

Kanya Kuinari-2 

599 

570 

0.95 

1297 

808 

0.62 

0.46 

0.71 

891 

156 

1681 

399 

1K>.61 


Notes: Districts within each state are listed from north to south. The hyphen indicates villages where data on earnings were lux coBected. 

E » Earnings: C Contributions. 

Source. Mencher [1987]. 
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stliiried. especially Amie^c kervice)! c<to- 
pared to the male workers of trhom 29 per 
cent were casual labourers and 10 per cent 
in regular employment—the percentages in 
self-employment being loughiv the same for 
both sexes (NSSO, 1983]. Auso while the 
dependence on wage work has been increas¬ 
ing for both men and women, the increase 
has been greater for women: by census 
figures, in 1961,25.6 per cent of rural female 
workers and 16.2 per cent of rural male 
workers were agricultural labourers; by 1981 
the figures for women and men had increas¬ 
ed to 49.6 per cent and 24.3 per cent respec¬ 
tively, namely, a doubling in two decades of 
rural women's dependence on agricultural 
wage work as their main souive of earnings. 
Similarly, according to the Ruiai Labour 
Enquiries (RLEs) of 1964-65 and 1974-75, 
while the proportion of all agricultural 
labour households to all rural households 
increased from 21.7 per cent to 25.3 per cent 
and alongside this the members of both male 
and female agricultural labourers in agri¬ 
cultural labour households also increased, 
the percentage increase was greater for 
women (S7.5 per cent) than men (43.6 per 
cent). A close positive correspondence has 
been noted between the ranks of regions (the 
Rl.Es divide India into 5 geo-regions) in 
terms of the growth in numbers of female 
agricultural labour over the two survey years, 
and their ranks in terms of changes in the 
incidence of poverty over the same period 
[Chatterjee, 1982). Also, the highest increase 
in numbers has been in the eastern region 
(Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal) wheie the 
absolute incidence of rural poverty is the 
most as well. 

The RLEs are also a valuable source of 
information on gender differences in 
employment and earnings across regions, as 
well as on changes in these over time dur¬ 
ing the initid phase of the green revolution 
(although unfortunately, comparable data 
for the more recent period are not available). 
These indicate that employment creation 
with the green revolution technology has 
been inadequate to absorb the growing 
numbers seeking agricultural wage work. 
Gotder-wise tables 4 and 5 show that: 
—in bo(h survey years the average number 
of dt^s of annual employment were tower 
and the average number of days not work¬ 
ed during the year due to want of work 
wm higher for women than men in all the 
states; 

—am the ten-year period, the average 
number of days of employment decreased 
for both women and men at the ail-India 
levd and in most states, while the days of 
involuntary unemployment increased for 
both sexes in almost all the states, the 
inoease being more fbr women Bum mot. 

IMfferentul labour demand along with 
differential wages (often ^ven for the same 
tasks), with women's daily real earnings be- 
inf less than three-fourths of men’s in vir¬ 
tually all states in both RLE yean, make for 


sigaificant gender differences in dnnuai real 
earnings, as presented in Table 6. Female 
annual earnings are consistently lower than 
male in both years, being less than half in 
5 out of the 14 states examined, and close 
to half in most of the others in 1974-75.*' 
Also^ over the period, while real earnings 
have declined for both sexes in most 
states,'** in six states the decline has been 
more for women. These include the high 
agricultural growth slates, such as Punjab 


and Oujarat, as well as the states of eastno 
India with poor agricultural performance 
In general, the absolute differentials are 
higher in the north-west than dsewhete, and 
highest in the Punjab. When the total wage 
earnings (including from non-agricultural 
work) were computed, the gender differen¬ 
tials were even greater in both years, with 
cro$.s-rcgional changes in differentials over 
the period being very similar to those observ¬ 
ed for agricultural earnings alone. On the 


TaBII-4: EMPIjOYMENT of AcaiCUi.TURAI LABOORFRS IN AcaicuLruHAi 
Labour HousEHOLt>s ry States 


Regiop/State 

Average Annual Full Days of Agricultural Wage Work 


Women 



Men 


1964-65 

1974-75 

Change 

1964-65 

1974-75 

Change 

North-WHtern 







Haryana •] 


131 

-42 ' 

1 

203 

-79 

Punjab ) 

173 

170 

-3 ' 

I 282 

233 

-49 

Rajasthan 

153 

163 

+ 10 

210 

239 

+ 29 

L’ltar Pradesh 

102 

124 

1-22 

189 

200 

+ 11 

WesUrn 







Gujarat 

240 

160 

80 

278 

206 

-72 

Maharashtra 

183 

180 

-3 

239 

221 

-18 

(Vnlral 







Madhya Pradesh 

147 

125 

• 22 

212 

198 

-14 

Eastern 







Bihar 

127 

114 

-13 

198 

186 

-12 

Orissa 

163 

111 

-54 

224 

164 

-60 

West Bengal 

216 

147 

-69 

269 

210 

-59 

Southern 







Andhra Pradesh 

104 

138 

4 34 

204 

193 

-11 

Karnataka 

192 

175 

-17 

228 

204 

-24 

Kerala 

147 

108 

-39 

173 

138 

35 

Ikmil Nadu 

146 

118 

-28 

194 

148 

-46 

All India 

149 

138 

-11 

217 

193 

-24 


Source: Coverninept of India 11981: 140, 143], Tablc.s 3.3(a).IM and 3.3(a).IW 


Tabif S: Unempioymeni among Aoricultural Labourers in Agrktiiturai. 
Labour Households by States 


Region/State 

Average Annual Days Not Worked Due to Want of Work 

Women Men 

1964-65 

1974-75 

Change 

1964-65 

1974-75 

Change 

North-Western 







Haryana \ 


88 

+ 29 


88 

+61 

Punjab J 

59 

III 

+ 52 

/ 27 

64 

+37 

Rajasthan 

81 

97 

-16 

41 

49 

+ 8 

Uttar Pradesh 

108 

114 

+ 6 

35 

57 

+22 

Western 







Cujaiat 

82 

til 

+ 29 

44 

67 

+23 

Maharashtra 

44 

90 

+46 

32 

57 

+25 

Centnl 







Madhya Pradesh 

75 

141 

+ 66 

27 

70 

+43 

Eastern 







Bihar 

103 

155 

+52 

70 

90 

+20 

Oris» 

105 

158 

+53 

40 

92 

+ 52 

West Bengal 

73 

166 

+93 

37 

88 

+ 51 

Southern 







Andhra Pradesh 

99 

103 

+ 4 

16 

61 

+45 

Karnataka 

8 

81 

+73 

44 

58 

+ 14 

Kerala 

120 

162 

+42 

106 

126 

+») 

Ikmil Nadu 

155 

142 

-13 

106 

98 

-8 

An India 

96 

124 

+28 

48 

76 

+28 


Source; Oovernmem of India (1981: 206. 212], Tables 3.6(a).IM. 3.6(a).lW. 
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Table 6: Annual Real Earninos from Acriculturai. Wage Work of Acricultukal 


Labourers in Agricultural Labour Households (Ks) 


Region/State 

Annual Real Earnings Per Person 
Women Men 

Differential Ratio Percentage of Rural 
of Female Earnings Population in 


1964-65 

1974-75 

1964-65 

1974-75 

1964-65 

1974-75 

Poverty 

1964-65 1974-75 

Norlh-Wwtern 
Haryana 1 

Punjab j 

250.8 

213.3 

239.5 

600.7 

406.8 1 

618.I*J 

i 2.39 

1.91 1 
2.58* j 

26.5 ] 

1 23.0 

Rajasthan 

166.8 

150.2 

369.6 

310.7 

2.22 

2.(yi 

31.8 

29.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

94.9 

133.2* 

207.9 

277.4* 

2.19 

2.08 

53.7 

47.3 

Weelem 

Gujarat 

285.6 

168.0 

408.7 

278.1 

1.43 

1.66* 

49.8 

35.6 

Maharashtra 

140.9 

114.3 

351.3 

241.2 

2.49 

2.11 

59.1 

49.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

126.4 

114.1 

235.3 

162.9 

1.86 

1.43 

42.1 

52.3 

Eastern 

Bihar 

152.4 

II9.7 

275.2 

229.5 

1.81 

1.92* 

54.3 

58.4 

Orissa 

146.8 

73.1 

297.9 

155.7 

2.03 

2.13* 

61.9 

58.0 

^hbst Bengal 

293.8 

167.1 

486.9 

294.3 

1.66 

1.76* 

64.0 

66.0 

Southern 

Andhra Pradesh 

88.4 

104.8* 

246.8 

198.2 

2,79 

1.89 

41.5 

39.8 

Karnataka 

151.7 

134.2 

275.9 

246.4 

1.82 

1.84* 

55.1 

46.9 

Kerala 

180.8 

159.4 

365.0 

286.5 

2.02 

1.80 

60.7 

49.3 

Buiul Nadu 

124.1 

93.4 

269.7 

183.9 

2.17 

1.97 

57.4 

48.3 

AU India 

141.6 

121.9 

310.3 

243.3 

2.19 

2.00 

50.4 

47.6 


Notts: MoAey earnings have been deflated by the Agricultural Consumer Price Index with 
1964-65=100. 

* Denotes an increase over 1964-65; the absence of * denotes a decrease. 

Sounts: (1) Government of India {1981:140, 143.206,212], Tables 3.3(a). IM, 3.3(a). IW. 3.6(a). 
IM, 3.6(a). IW. 

(2) Covernmenl of India [1979: 102, 103, 162], Thbles 3.1(a). 1 and 3.4. 

(3) Ahluwalia [1978] for the poverty indices. 


whole, thereforci feingie agri^tufal Uiboiv 
in virtually all the states has suffered a 
decline in absolute real earnings— in tome 
less than for male agricultural labour, and 
in several others more. The overall high 
gender differentials in employment and ear¬ 
nings, as well as the increase in differentials 
in some states, has additional negative im¬ 
plications in terms of female life survival 
chances—as discussed further on. 

Underlying the regional variations in the 
changes in gender differentials in earnings 
would be a complex set of factors, including 
the differentials in demand for female and 
male labour created by HYVs (or under¬ 
mined by mechanisation) in the pre¬ 
dominantly wheat-growing states relative to 
the predominantly rice-growing ones, and 
the greater crowding of the labour market 
by women in the eastern states where (by the 
RLEs) the increase in the numbers of female 
agricultural labour has been higher than 
elsewhere. 

In general, women are much more dis¬ 
advantaged in their access to employment 
and earnings than men, for a number of 
reasons: 

(a) lesser job mobility due to their primary 
and often sole responsibility for 
childcare, the ideology of female seclu¬ 
sion, and the vulnerability to caste/class- 
related sexual abuse; 

(b) more limited access to information on 
job opportunities due to lower literacy 


Table 7: Women's Customary Access to Land 


Aspect Region* 

Northern 

Central 

Eastern 

North-Eastern 

Southern 

Total Cases 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

Norms of land inheritance 
Communal ownership 







1*’4-1* 

( 10 ) 

1 

( 2 ) 

3 

( 2 ) 

Pitrilineal 

53 

( 100 ) 

16 

( 100 ) 

14 

( 100 ) 

14 

(74) 

34 

(79) 

131 

(90) 

Matrilineal 



— 

— 

— 

— 

3 d 

(16) 

r* 

(16) 

10 

(7) 

Bilateral 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

( 2 ) 

1 

( 1 ) 

Access via specific 
customs under patriUny 

At daughters in son-less 
families 124-4* 

(30) 

7 

(44) 

54-1* 

(43) 



4 - 1 * 

(12) 

34 

(23) 

As widows 

4 

(8) 

2 

(12) 

2 

(14) 

— 


— 

— 

8 

(6) 

Usufructory rights only 

3 

(6) 

2 

(12) 

2 

(14) 

2 

(10) 

3 

(7) 

12 

(8) 

As dowry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

(14) 

6 

(4) 

Mention of actual possession 
under patrUiny 

As daughters in son-less 
families 

1 

(2) 

2 

(12) 





2 

(5) 

5 

(3) 

As widows 

4 

(8) 

2 

(12) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

(5) 

8 

(6) 

Untufructory rights only 

— 


— 

— 

1 

(7) 

— 

— 

— 


1 

(1) 

Ibtal no of communities 
enmined* 

53 

(100) 

16 

(100) 

14 

(100) 

19 

(100) 

43 

(lOO) 

145 

(100) 


Notes: a Includes all communities of non-cultivating households, large and small owner-cultivators, and tenants. 

b Oaios: Historically matrilineal inheritance in other than land—land communally owned; now shifting to incKvidual owner^p and 
matfilineal or bilateral inheritance in land. 

c ftite: Hinorically patrilineal inheritance in other than land—land communally owned; now shifting to individual ownership and matrilinenl 
or bttateml inheritance in land. 

d Historically matrilineal inheritance; shifting or shifted to bilateral inheritance. 

e Coses where land can be inherited by the uxorflocal son-in-law, mhddtmbdiidf of mole children by the daughter or uxorilocBlson-inJaw; 

* The stttes included in each legioaRl diviskm are as follows: Northern: Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Punjahw Haryana, 
UP and Riuasthin; Central: Oujamt, Mahoiashtm and Madhya Pradesh; Eastern: Bihai; Orismand Rfest Bengal, North eastern:-Asiam. 
Meghalaya and further north-east: Southern: Ihmil Nadu, Andhm Piadesh and Kerala. For a comiriete listing of shidieB 

on which thlB table is based sec Agarwal [198Sb]. 

'Sourer. Agarwal [IMSb]. 
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less interaction with the market litace; 

(c) confinement to casual work in 
agriculture; only men beii% hired as per¬ 
manent labourers—a feature that ap¬ 
pears to be related, among other things, 
to the need for permanent workers to 
substitute for family men in ploughing, 
in market transactions (buying inputs, 
selling products), and in night operation; 
(irrigation, guarding crops), that is, in 
work from which women tend to get 
socialiy excluded; 

(d) lower payments often even for the same 
tasks, made possible by the ideological 
assumptions (usually shared by both 
employers and workers) that women's 
earnings are supplementary to the family 
or that women are less productive than 
men, and by the lack of unionisation 
among female workers. The assumption 
that female labour is less productive has 
been little tested in the Held, is difficult 
to test since men and women are con¬ 
centrated in different agricultural tasks, 
and where tested has been proven 
fallacious—e g, when new potato digg¬ 
ing equipment was tested at the Puryab 
Agricultural University, female labour 
was found to be thrice as productive as 
male labour [Agarwal, i983a]; 

(e) the form in which payment is made—a 
Karnataka study of rural labour found 
that 70 per cent of male labour contracts 
and only 20 per ceht female labour con¬ 
tracts involved meal provisions [Ryan 
and \^llace, 1985:24]; 

(0 exclusion from productivity-increasing 
machinery, the induction of which 
typically displaces women, who are rare¬ 
ly trained in its use and who thus remain 
confined to manual tasks. 

Factors (a), (b) and (c) also lead to the over¬ 
crowding of women in certain occupations. 

Many of these factors emerge as signiftcant 


riot only in r^ation to agriculturs^work but 
also tion-agricuttural work both in the in¬ 
formal sector—for instance, women petty 
traders usually confine themselves to 
markets near the home, although venturing 
further would fetch them better rates 
[Lessinger, 1988]—and in the formal sector 
of industrial employment [Banerjee, 1985]. 

Female-headed households (FHHs) are 
clearly the worst affected by the noted 
pnder biases in einployment and wages and, 
in general, are found to have much less 
access to and control over land,-greater 
dependency on wage labour for employ¬ 
ment, a higher incidence of involuntary 
unemployment, and a lower level of educa¬ 
tion and literacy than those headed by men. 

Apart from unequal opportunities for 
employment and earnings, there are several 
additional gender-specific dimensions which 
affect women’s work situation. The nature 
of their agricultural work exposes them to 
particular health hazards: rice transplanting, 
done primarily by women in the south, in¬ 
creases their susceptibility to ailments such 
as intestinal infections, arthritis, rheumatic- 
joints, leech bites, etc [Mencher and 
Saradarooni, 1982]: and an association 
between working in rice flelds and gynaeco¬ 
logical infections has also been noted in rural 
Asia [UNDP, 1980]. The virtual absence of 
Imure in any real sense in women’s lives 
because of their almost sole responsibility 
for childcare—even when not engaged in 
specific tasks they arc constantly surrounded 
young children demanding attention— 
has additional health implications. Again, 
the more task-specific, seasonal and casual 
nature of their work leaves women for longer 
periods without employment and income, 
and therefore, at greater risk of under¬ 
nourishment. Added to this is the wide¬ 
spread sexual exploitation by landlords and 
employers such as the demand of sexual 
favours 1^ the landlord/creditor to whom 


the household is inddst^ {Gupta, 
caste-related violence taking sexual form.' 
such as rape being used as a weapon by 
upper-caste landlords against low-caste 
tenants and landless labourers. 

The significance of female labour par¬ 
ticipation also needs underlining due to its 
links with the noted intra-household dis¬ 
crimination agains’t female children in ac¬ 
cess to food and health care and cross-' 
regional variations therein, which impinge 
on female survival itself—an issue to which 
1 shall now turn. . 

Linkages with Female Survival 

Chances ^ 

Several studies find that the survivd 
chances of female children are higher where 
Tahle 9: I.ANU Area with Environmental ', 
Pkubi ems > 


Problem 

Area 

(in mnha) 

Serious water and wind ero.sion 

1S0.0 

Waterlogging 

6.0 

Saline soils 

45 

Alkaline soils 

2.5 

Diara land 

Other culturable waste land fit 

2.4 

for reclamation 

6.0 

Total 

172.0* 
(S6.6 per 
cent of 
total land 
area) 


Note: • The original table gave a figure of I7S ' 
mn ha, and included 3 mn ha of aiea 
under shifting cultivation as a ‘pro¬ 
blem’. This has been excluded since 
what is of interest here is the final 
effect on soils, whatever be the socio¬ 
economic cause. ' 

Source: Cmernmeni of India, Sixth Five-Vsar 
Plan. 1980-85 p 343. 


Table 8: Average Annual Household iNcmiE from CPRs in Study Villages of ShLEc rED Districts* 


Districts'* 



Per Household Annual Average Income (R$) 




Poor Households' 



Other Households*' 


Number of 
Households 

3Wue of CPR-Share 

CPR Products in Livestock 
Collected Income 

Total 

Value 

Number of 
Households 

Value of 
CPR-Products 
Collected 

CPR-Share 
in Live-stock 
Income 

Ibut 

Mahbubnagar 

15 

382 

152 

534(17) 

10 

109 

62 

171(1) 

Mehsana 

26 

421 

309 

730(16) 

24 

88 

74 

162(1) 

Sabarkantha 

35 

432 

336 

818(21) 

19 

111 

97 

208(1) 

Mysore 

26 

534 

ns 

649(20) 

11 

112 

58 

170(3) 

Mandsaur 

23 

400 

285 

685(18) 

18 

113 

190 

303(1) 

Raisen 

37 

568 

212 

780(26) 

IS 

283 

185 

468(4) 

Akola 

16 

342 

105 

447(9) 

9 

85 

49 

134(1) 

Aurangabad 

22 

405 

179 

384(13) 

21 

no 

53 

163(1) 

Sholapur 

17 

443 

198 

641(20) 

9 

143 

92 

235(2) 

Jalore 

24 

447 

262 

709(21) 

27 

170 

217 

187(2) 

Nagaur 

32 

473 

358 

831(23) 

25 

143 

295 

438(3) 

Dharmapuri 

30 

530 

208 

738(22) 

11 

112 

54 

164(2) 


Atotcf: a Based on fidd work during 1982-85. 

b Nundier of villages covered was one each in Mahbubnagar. Akola and Sholapur and two each in other districts, 
c Includes landleti hous^olds and those owning less than 2 ha dryland equivalent, 
d Large fiamm househdda. 

Soumef. Jodha, N S [I9M]. 
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higher—and idate this to (a) the anticipated 
contribution of the female child to house¬ 
hold income as an adult (Rosen/wcig and 
Schul^ 1982; Miller. 1981], and (b) to lower 
associated female marriage costs [Miller, 
1981] both affecting her share in household- 
resources. Rosenzweig and Schultz [1982], on 
the basis of an all-India household-levd and 
a district-level analysis, find a negative cor¬ 
relation between female employment rates 
(given male employment rates) and gender 
differentials in child (those under 10) sur¬ 
vival. Again from a cross-regional mapping 
of census and ethnographic evidence, Miller 
notes that regions of high FLP and low 
gender disparities in labour participation, 
arc also those with: (a) low gender disparities 
in child survival;'* and (b) low female mar¬ 
riage costs (due to tow d^ry incidence). 
Further, in regions where female marriage 
costs are low are also those where gender 
disparities in child sui' •"tl ate tow. In other 
words, FLP as well as female marriage costs 
(and gender disparities therein) act both 
independently and interactively with the 
extent of neglect of female children in the 
family. 

In general, the northern states are 
characterised by lower FLP rates (and higher 
gender disparities in participation), a higher 
incidence of dowry, greater intra-household 
discrimination against female children, and 
lower female (to male) survival chances than 
the southern states. It is still controversial, 
however, why FLP itself varies across 
regions, and explanations based primarily 
on ecological variations in cropping patterns 
and associated demand for feniale labour are 
found to be only partially valid.Clearly, 
among other things, varying cross-regional 
cultural norms relating to female seclusion 
and control over female sexuality, attitudes 
to manual work along caste lines, the relative 
incidence of low caste and tribal popula¬ 
tions, cultivation techniques, all impinge on 
this as well. 

Among the poor, since FLP is typically 
higher and dowry incidence lower than 
among the well-to-do households, we would 
expect anti-female bias to be lower. But if 
under-employment among poor women is 


ab thif dkidr to 

tin household income is low. or any increase 
in employment is not sustained long enough 
for it to have an impact on parental attitudes 
towards girl children, or the work is not 
socially or physically ‘visible', or cultural fac¬ 
tors in the region make for strong son 
preference and high dowry among all cla.sses, 
then despite more women entering the 
labour force there could be a stronger bias 
against girls under poverty conditions, as in¬ 
deed was noted in the previous section. 

The question of the ‘visibility’ of women’s 
work is especially important as it does not 
appear to be enough that women and girls 
do productive tasks, but also that the work 
they do is socialfy recognised as valuable. 
Agricultural fieldwork which is physically 
more visible than home-based work, and 
work which brings in earnings which is 
economically more visible than say the ‘fred 
collection of fuciwood, fodder, or water, ap¬ 
pears to be given (by no means justifiably) 
a higher social valuation. For instance, in the 
Sen and Sengupta [1984] study, where highet 
gender discrimination was found among the 
landless, the boys of poor households were 
more involved in ‘earning’ activities, girls in 
collecting (cowdung, paddy after harvest, 
etc), although the total time spent in both 
activities did not differ much between the 
sexes. Also, in the village where discrimina¬ 
tion against girls was sharper, the differen¬ 
tials in girl/boy involvement in earnings was 
greater. Again, the association of shifts from 
bride-price to dowry with women’s 
withdrawal from fieldwork, following 
economic improvement in small peasant 
households [as noted, for instance, in Kar¬ 
nataka by Epstein, 1973], would be at¬ 
tributable not to a decline in women’s input 
in productive work per se, but to a decline 
in socially-valued ‘visible’ work in favour of 
work that is socially undervalued and 
rendered ‘invisible’. 

In other words, while we would expect a 
lesser tendency towards discrimination 
against females among the poor, this tenden¬ 
cy would get modified and even reversed in 
a situation where there is high and sustain¬ 
ed unemployment among women, where the 
productive work done is not visible; especial- 


STATEVVtSE AND At L INDIA 

(in mn ha) 


States 

Forest Area by 
Satellite Data 

1972-1975 1980-1982 

Area 

Controlled 
by Forest 
Depart¬ 
ment 
1980 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

4.90 

4.04 

6AI 

Assam 

2.11 

1.98 

3.07 

Bihar 

2.27 

2.01 

2.92 

Gujarat 

0.95 

0.51 

1.95 

Haryana 

0.08 

0.04 

0.16 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

1.31 

0.91 

2.21 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

2.23 

1.44 

2.19 

Karnataka 

2.95 

2.57 

3.79 

Kerala 

0.86 

0,74 

1.11 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

10.86 

9.02 

15.39 

Maharashtra 

4.07 

3.04 

6.41 

Manipur 

Ml 

1.38 

1.52 

Meghalaya 

1.44 

1.25 

0.86 

Nagaland 

0.82 

0.81 

0.29 

Orissa 

4.84 

3.94 

6.77 

Punjab 

0.11 

0.05 

0.24 

Rajasthan 

1.13 

0.60 

3.49 

Sikkim 

0.18 

0.29 

0.26 

Tamil Nadu 

1.67 

1.32 

2.18 

TVipura 

0.63 

0.51 

0.59 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

2.59 

2.10 

5.14 

West Bengal 

0.83 

0.65 

1.18 

Arunachal 

Pradesh 

5.14 

5.21 

5.15 

Goa, Daman 
and Diu 

0.12 

0.11 

0.11 

Mizoram 

1.39 

1.20 

0.71 

All India 

Forest cover 

55.52 

46.35 


H6.89) 

Closed forests 46.12 

(14.10) 

36.02 


Open forests 

8.77 

10.06 


Mangrove 

forests 

0.33 

0.26 



Noie: Figures in brackets giye per cent of 
total land area. 


Sourer. National Remote Sensing Agency, 
Government of India. 


Table 10: Waterloccing and Son. Saunitv in Selected Irrioated PROiEcrs 


(Thousand ha) 


Irrigation Projects 

State 

Extent of 

Annual Increase 

l^terlogging 

Soil Salinity 

IKteterlogging 

Soil Salinity 

Sriramsagar 

Andhra Pradesh 

60.00 (47.62) 

1.00(0.79) 

10.00 

0.17 

Dingabhadra 

Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 

4.65 (1.27) 

24.48 (6.69) 

0.17 

1.91 

Ukai-Kakiapar 

Gujarat 

16.25 (4.32) 

8.29 (2.20) 

0.63 

a32 

Mabi-Kadana 

Gujarat and Rajasthan 

82.00* (16.81) 

35.76 (7.33) 

3.90* 

1.70 

Malapiabha 

Ka^taka 

1.05* (0.99) 

... .. 

0.52* 


Chambal 

Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 

98.70 (20.31) 

40.00 (8J3) 

7.59 

3.08 

Ihwa 

Madhya Pradesh 

- * 

6.64 (3.79) 


1.11 

Rajasthan Canal 

Rajasthan 

43.10 (7.98) 

29.11 (5.39) 

3.92 

2.65 

Sarda Sahayak 

jJttar Pradesh 

303.00* (28.34) 

50.00 (4.68) 

5.72* 

0.94 


Note, * Figures include waterlogging and soil salinity. 

Figures in brackets give the percentage of the irrigation potential created in the respective command areas. 
Sourer. Josbi and Agnihotri (1M4]. 
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would also vary in degree ihter-regionally 
since region-specific cultural norms (which 
indirectly impinge on the economic) and 
prinmiling ideology, would strengthen son 
preference and female neglect among all 
classes within that region, irrespective of 
their FLP. In particular, in the northwest, 
marriages among strangers at considcrdbic 
distances from the girl’s natal home reduce 
the possibility of parents getting any help 
from married daughters. This is reinforced 
by social taboos against their accepting any 
such help; and the emphasis on 
hypcrgamous marriages is again associated 
with high dowries. In the south, as noted, 
preferred close-kin marriages, marriages 
within of close to the girl’s natal village, and 
prevailing social norms have traditionally 
promoted greater interaction, and on a more 
equal basis, between the groom's and bride's 
families, and also tended to reduce the im¬ 
portance of dowry in marriage alliances. 

However, while the emphasis on cross- 
regional, cross-class variations in the factors 
affecting female well-being and survival is 
clearly important, in recent years these dif¬ 
ferences appear to be narrowing. In par¬ 
ticular, both the incidence and amounts of 
dowry have shown significant escalation 
across all regions and ciass/caste groups, in¬ 
cluding poor low-caste households which 
earlier praaised bridepricn This appears to 
be a result partly of th^ unequal gender ef¬ 
fects of changing employment and earning 
opportunities in the rural areas with 
technological change, and partly of factors 
such as the homogenisation of cultural 
values and practices brought about by 
modern media, rising consumerism, etc In 
many villages of Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh, the shift from bridcprice to dowry 
is near total and dowry amounts have in¬ 
creased manifold {Sharma, 1980; Horowitz 
and Kishwar, 1982]. Similar trends are noted 
in the southern states of Karnataka [Epstein. 
1973], Kerala [Gulati, 1984], and Hunil Nadu 
[Venkataramani, 1986], TTiis is likely to 
strengthen anti-female bias within the family 
across the country, but particularly in the 
northwest where gender differentials in ear- 
. nings among the poor are not only the 
highest, but also increasing. 

Ill 

Women’s Disinheritance from the 
Means of Production—Land and 
Land'Related Technology 

Apart from inequalities in access to 
income-earning opportunities, there are also 
significant gender differences in access to 
agricultural land—the basic means of pro¬ 
duction in agnuian economies. 

An estimated 89 per cent of rural house- 
holtb in India own some land, and an 
estimated 74 per cent op«ate some [NSSO. 
1987]. Although, given the Ugh degree of 
land concentration, the msiority of house- 


yet significamly reduce the household's risk 
of absolute poverty,'- partly due to direct 
production possibilities (for crops, fodder, 
or trees—unless of course the land is total¬ 
ly barren), and partly to indirect advantages 
such as serving as collateral for credit from 
institutional and private souroes, reducing 
the risk of unemployment,'* helping 
agricultural labour maintain its reserve price 
and even push up its real wage rate,'^ serv¬ 
ing as a critical reserve in years of bad 
harvests and, where the land is owned, ser¬ 
ving as a mortgagable or saleable asset dur¬ 
ing a crisis.'" 

WOMEN'S CrSTOMARY AfCESS TO LAND 

Customarily, access to land has been 
largely confined to male household 
members. Table 7, based on ethnographic in¬ 
formation culled from village studies, gives 
an idea of women’s customary land access 
cross-regionally among 145 communities 
where the household.s had some access (as 
owners or tenants). The overwhelming nor¬ 
mative pattern (in 131 of these communities) 
is clearly patrilineal. It is only in small 
pockets of the northeast (principally the 
.states of Meghalaya and Assam) and the 
southwest (mainly Kerala) that matrilineai 
and bilateral inheritance patterns prevail 
among certain communities. Under tradi- 


Gujarat 


Banasfcantha 

5 

167 

Mehsana 

5 

224 

Sabarkantha 

5 

198 

Karnataka 

Bidar 

3 

297 

Dharwad 

3 

242 

Oulbarga 

3 

291 

Mysore 

3 

335 

Madhya Pradesh 

Mandsaur 

4 

327 

Raisen 

6 

770 

Vidisha 

4 

338 

Maharashtra 

Akola 

5 

192 

Aurangabad 

4 

304 

Sholapur 

4 

422 

Rajasthan 

Jalote 

5 

639 

Jodhpur 

3 

591 

Nagaur 

3 

619 

Ihmit Nadu 


main legal sytttmi—Mhaksharia l^' 
Dayabhaga~v/omm did not inherit im-> 
tnosable property such as land (although 
they could be gified it), and at best enjoyed 
a life interest in ancestral property under 
special circumstances—as widows Or 
daughters in sun-icss families. Islamic law 
did recognise women’s rights to inherit 
ancestral properly, including immovables, 
but not equal lu men's; and in relation to 
agricultural land, in most states, the religious 
law was superseded by regionally-prevailing 
customary law under which women were 
typically e.vchided.Usufructory rights 
were somewhat more common, but mainly 
confined to tribal communities, especially 
in eastern and norihea.stern India. 

What is noteworthy is that first, even in 
communities which traditionally recognis¬ 
ed women’s inheritance rights in land, the 
recognition was not unconditional but was 
usually linked to the woman remaining in 
the parental home or village and the hus¬ 
band joining (or visiting) her there.*® This 
served as a means of ensuring that the land 
remained witliin the control of the extend¬ 
ed family. Second. I'ver time, even these 
limited liglns, whether usufructory, as in 
most tribal (matrilineai or other) com¬ 
munities 01 of iniieniance, as among non- 
Iribal matrilineai conirnunities sucli as the 
Nairs of Kerala, have been systematically 


15 

24 

36 

9 

16 

43 

tl 

20 

45 

9 

19 

49 

M 

17 

37 

12 

22 

46 

12 

20 

41 

10 

18 

44 

9 

15 

43 

18 

27 

32 

22 

34 

34 

23 

42 

47 

28 

38 

.32 

11 

" 19 

42 

15 

21 

.30 

19 

25 

26 

18 

29 

37 

16 

38 

58 

15 

41 

63 


47 

Afoie: Based on village-level records and field work during 1982-85. 

Sowver. Jodba [I9K]. 


Coinibatore 

Dharmtpuri 


4 

3 


187 

225 


9 

12 


17 

26 


TABLt 12; Extent and Decline ot CPR I.anis in Sii;r>v Viti .v,.ks oi- Sr 11;< in) O^tricis 


State and District 


Andhra Pradesh 
Anantapur 
Mahbubnagar 
Mcdak 


Number of Area of 
Villages CPR Land 
(ha) 


CPRs as Per Cciu of 
luial Village 
Area 


Per Cent 
Decline in 
CPR Area 
since 1950-52 


1982-84 


1950-52 


221 

408 

198 
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lince the turn of the century, is a result of 
a complex mix of factors. In particular, stale 
policy in both the colonial and post-colonial 
perk^ has played a primary role in trigger¬ 
ing or strengthening other changes. This is 
especially so in the tribal northeast, where 
among communities such as the matrilineal 
Garos, as long as land was communally 
owned and shifting cultivation practised, 
women had direct use rights to land and were 
the primary cultivators. But shifts to settl¬ 
ed agriculture, technological modernisation, 
and land privatisation have been associated 
with the marginalisation of female labour, 
the registration of the private plots in male 
names, and a systematic deprivation of Garo 
women of their traditional land rights.^' 

Indeed it is necessary to seriously re¬ 
examine land owhership and use policies in 
the tribal northeast where analysis suggests 
that the traditionally egalitarian class and 
gender relations could have been better 
preserved if technological change had been 
more uniformly spread across households, 
and the control and cultivation of land 
encouraged more along communal and 
gender-egalitarian lines fAgarwal, 1987a|. 

Barriers td women claimino Their 
Legai Shakes Today 

Modern legislation, especially since in¬ 
dependence. has given women of most com¬ 
munities in India the rights to individually 
own, use and dispose of land and other im¬ 
movable property, although the nature of 
these rights varies according to the personal 
laws governing different religious com¬ 
munities and even regions. But a common 
feature of all the laws is that these rights are 
still not^n an equal basis with men’s. Even 
more critical are the factors which restrict 
women's ability to exercise their limited legal 
claims, and to control and independently 
farm the land where they do get access. 

First, where patrilocality, village exogamy 
and long distance marriages are the norm, 
as they are in much of northern India, these, 
on the one hand, serve as barriers to 
women’s ability to exenrise dirert control over 
the land they may inherit or be gifted in their 
natal villages; and, on the other hand, make 
the brother a viml link with the natal home. 
Especially after her father’s death, a 
woman’s access to her natal home can de¬ 
pend crucially on her relationship with her 
brother, who is thus seen as providing a 
social, economic and even physical securi¬ 
ty, in case of marital discord, ill-treatment 
and marriage breakup, apart from playing 
a ritual role in her children’s weddings 
among Hindu families of all castes. Most 
women thus give up their claims in favour 
of their brothers to maintain the latter’s 
: goodwill, although, in actual practice, the 
material support provided by brothers may 
not be signifleant. 

Second, where women as sisters and 
dau^ten in traditionally patrilineal groups 


gT^^ !ii' 

favour of their brothen and Instead file 
claims, male kin have been noted to resort 
to various methods of circumventing 
modern laws. Fathers leave wills dis¬ 
inheriting daughters, or wills have been forg¬ 
ed by relatives after the person’s death 
IParry, 1979); or the brothers have appeal¬ 
ed to revenue authorities (who maintain land 
registers) that their sister is wealthy and does 
not need the land, or that she is an absentee 
landlord as she is living with her husband 
in another village [Mayer, I960]. This last 
can become a significant way of preventing 
women from claiming land where village ex¬ 
ogamy is usually mandatory. Land disputes 
are found to be increasing, and usually cen¬ 
tre around male attempts to prevent sisters 
or daughters from inheriting [Mayer, I960}. 

Single women (unmarried or widowed) are 
particularly vulnerable to various forms of 
harassment by male kin, including involv¬ 
ing them inexpensive litigation which may 
force them to mortgage their land for pay¬ 
ing legal expenses and thus lose it, or 
threatening to kill them if they insist on 
exercising their claims. Cases of direct 
violence to prevent women 'rom filing their 
claims or exercising their customary rights 
have been noted, especially in Bihar, beatings 
being common, and murder, often follow¬ 
ing accusations of witchcraft, not unknown 
(Minturn and Hitchock, 1966; Kishwar, 
1987). Falling land/person ratios are likely 
to further intensify competition for limited 
resources and hence the potential for such 
violence. 

Third, official policies and programmes 
reflect and reinforce traditional attitudes. 
Prevailing biases tend to affect both court 
judgments and the formulation and im¬ 
plementation of government policies, in¬ 
cluding the land reform programme. Con¬ 
sider two illustrative examples. In Bodhgaya 
(Bihar) landless women, after an extended 
struggle for land controlled illegally by a 
Math (a local religious body), were granted 
rights by the government in two villages. But 
when they .sought to formally register the 
land in their names, the district officer in¬ 
itially refused, on the grounds that titles 
could only be given to men since they were 
the heads of households [Manimala, 1983). 
Again when landless women in Udaipur 
district (Rajasthan) claimed a part of the 
village wasteland to grow herbs, fodder, etc, 
the bias of the local official was clear: “But 
we do not allot to women”. When asked why 
not, he said with unbeatable logic: “Because 
we never have, so that is why we won’tl” [Lai, 
1986]. 

This systematic bias in the implementa¬ 
tion of state policy is found even in the con¬ 
text of matrilineal tribal communities. 
Among the Garos of the northeast, for in¬ 
stance, women have traditionally inherited 
property, but under the land privatisation 
encouni^ by the state, the title deeds 
granted to individual households are typical¬ 
ly in male names [Mazumdar, 1978]. 


AND CXILTIVATING LAND 

(^ite apart from the obstacles to women 
claiming their inheritance in land, it i» 
typically not easy for those who do inherit 
to maintain control over it, or to self- 
cultivate it. Several factors (outlined below) 
circumscribe women’s ability to function as 
ind^ndent farmers, and also to lease in 
land where they own little or non& While 
most of these obstacles affect women as a 
gender, their importance and implications 
are especially adverse for women in poverty. 

Where women inherit as daughters, in 
areas where village exogamy and long 
distance marriages are the norm, these pose 
obvious practical difFicuIties in managing 
the land. This is compounded by the 
ideology of Elusion which prescribes that 
women confine their movements and visibili¬ 
ty within circumscribed spaces and restrict 
their interaction with male strangers.^ This 
places women (even where the land is in their 
village of residence) at a considerable disad¬ 
vantage in seeking information on 
agricultural practices, purchasing inputs, hir¬ 
ing labour and machinery to plough the 
fields, selling the produce, etc Contacts 
developed by men socially and in the market 
place considerably ease their ability to ob¬ 
tain labour and inputs in time or soUcit help 
from fellow fanners. Women also have less 
command over the labour of relatives than 
men—both because they cannot provide 
reciprocal labour or favours in the same way, 
and restrictive social norms. Women’s 
limited mobility in general can directly or 
indirectly restrict their access to credit and 
agricultural inputs as well. For instance, 
credit and input co-operatives situated in the 
urban centres are rendered relatively inac¬ 
cessible to the many rural women who are 
unfamiliar with bus routes and forms of ur¬ 
ban interaction, and are illiterate in addition. 
Several poor widows to whom I spoke in Ra¬ 
jasthan while doing fieldwork th^ describ¬ 
ed a visit on their own to the nearest town 
as a traumatic experience: At the same time; 
many of them found it difficult to get loans 
within th^village as well: “The moneylender 
often refuses to lend to us but men can get 
credit more easily since they can find some 
wage work, if necessary migrating, to 
repay the debt!’ 

In general, the ideology of seclusion 
restricts women’s physical mobility and par¬ 
ticipation in activities outside the home— 
be it work in the fields, interactions in the 
market place, or wider contact witii the 
world—and consequently their ability to 
maiuge farming independently. 

These factors would operate with leu 
severity or negative consequences among 
communities and in regions Miere viltage en¬ 
dogamy is the rule and female sedushm 
practices leu rigid (w non-existent), as in 
. the northeastern and southern statu of India 
where female labour participation in 
agricultural fieldwork (although varying by 
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in the north. 



Successful self-management of land by 
women is constrained too by restrictions to 
their access to. agricultural Vfchnology im¬ 
posed by their limited control over cash for 
purchasing modern inputs, gender (along 
with class) biases in extension services, lower 
literacy levels than men, and ritual taboos 
against women ploughing. Indeed, a taboo 
against ploughing appears to 6e widespread 
across many cultures in Asia, and certainly 
holds across all communities in India. The 
Oraon tribals of Bihar believe that if a 
woman were to plough there would be no 
rain, and calamity would follow [Dasgupta 
and Maiti, 1986}. Himachali men told Shat- 
ma [1980] that God had decreed women 
should not plough. When women in des¬ 
perate circumstances have ploughed family 
land they have usually been severely punish¬ 
ed by the villagers fDa.sgupia and Maiti. 
1986: Kishwar, 1987}. 


In effective terms this taboo makes 
dependency on men in settled cultivation 
unavoidable, and greatly circumscribes 
women’s ability (especially if poor) to farm 
independently. Poor female-headed house¬ 
holds are placed in a particular quandary. 
As Sharma [1980:114] notes from her study 
in Punjabi; “It is at ploughing time that 
Durgi complained most bitterly of her 
widowhood. No one was prepared to plough 
her fields for her witliout being paid; and 


dvro AbseV^o would 3o'h fbr'piiy would 
only do it after they had completed their own 
ploughing!’ In Kithoor village (Rajasthan) 
several widows told me that tractor owners 
demand advance or immediate cash pay¬ 
ment for ploughing their Helds: “A man 
doesn’t face this problem because it is 
assumed that he will be able to find work 
and repay’’. Delayed ploughing also adverse¬ 
ly affects crop yields which are linked to 
timely field prepai ation. What is apparent 
too from our discussion so far is that in p«x«r 
rural women’s struggles for subsistence (in 
which control over land is a crucial clement), 
the material and ideological are closely in¬ 
terwoven, so that joint struggles on both the 
economic and cultural fronts become 
necessary (of which more later) 

IV 

Derrr-asing Subsiatence 
Pos.'tibilitien from Communal 
Kesoiircea 

(liven their limited access to private pro¬ 
perty resources, the rights to communal 
resources (especially for the gathering of 
esseniiul items for daily use) have always 
provided niial w'omcn and children in 
gencial, but those of tribal, landless or 
marginal peasant households in patticular, 
a source of subsistence, unmediated by 
dependenev relationships on young adult 
males. 


Village commons and the country’s 'forests. 
h^e traditionally provided and continue to 
provide (although decreasing so) a wide..'- 
variety of essential items—food, fuel, fexb >' 
dcr, fibre, small timber, manure, bamboo^ 
medicinal herbs, oils, materials for house¬ 
building and handicrafts, resm, gum, honey, ) 
spices, etc— for personal use and sale. A 
study on (he food habits of inbals in 
Madhya Pradesh lists 1<>5 trees, shiubs and 
climbers that they u.sc as food in various 
torms: 19 piovide looi.s and tubers, 35 petals 
and leaves cooked as vegetables, 63 provide 
fruits, 17 yield juice that is taken fresh or 
fermented, in addition to nuts, figs, honey, 
etc [Tiwari. 1977, quoted in Randhawa, 1980: 
98-99). Similarly, tribals in Attapadi Valley- 
in Kerala use some 80 different fruits, leaves, 
barks and flowers for medicine [KFKI, 1980: 
2351. Many of these products have also been 
ciitical for tiding poor rural families over ' 
periods of seasonal or acute food shortages 
j.Agarssal, 1988a]. 

Jodha’s (1986) analysis of data from 12 ■ 
semi and districts in 7 states of India in> - 
dieates that while all rural households use . 
common property re’-ouices (CPRs) in some 
degree, for the poor (identified by iodha as 
landless labour and those with less than 2 
ha of dry-land equivalent), CPRs account 
for as much as 20 per «.tnt or more of total 
income in 7 of the 12 districts, and 9-18 per 
cent in the remaining, but contribute only 
1-4 pet cent of the incomes of the non-poor 


I'aull 13; DiSTRiBurioN of Privaiisi n CPRs in STtmt Viii v,r.s oi St i K irn r>isTRicis“ 


State, District and Total Tbial Per C'ent of Per Cent of Per Houscho d tVr Household tjind 

Number of Villages Land Hou.se- _1 andjo Recipients I and ,^re: AieaOwned_ 

Given holds ^ _. _ Receivci' _ Poor_ _ 




(ha) 

(No) 

Poor 

Others 

Poor 

Others 

I’oor 

O' .lets 

aefore-' 

After*’ 

Before 

After 

Andhra Pradesh 
Mahbubnagar 

(J) 

418 

343 

50 

50 

76 

24 

0.8 

2.6 

0.1 

0.9 

3.0 

5.1 

Medak 

(3) 

75 

58 

51 

49 

59 

41 

1 1 

1.5 

1.0 

2.2 

.1.1 

4.6 

Gujarat 

Banaskantha 

(3) 

75 

29 

18 

82 

38 

62 

1.3 

3.4 

0 8 

2 0 

5,4 

8.8 

Mehasana 

(2) 

85 

63 

20 

80 

36 

64 

0.7 

1.7 

1 0 

1.7 

80 

9.8 

Sabarkantha 

(3) 

127 

74 

28 

77 

55 

45 

0.9 

28 

05 

1 1 

7.1 

9.8 

Karnataka 

Bidar 

(3) 

89 

55 

39 

61 

64 

36 

1.0 

28 

l.n 

2.0 

6.4 

9.2 

Culbarga 

13) 

112 

50 

43 

57 

60 

40 

1.6 

3.2 

0.8 

ZA 

4.5 

7.7 

Mysore 

(3) 

161 

98 

44 

.56 

67 

33 

1.2 

29 

0.9 

1.9 

4,1 

11.6 

Madhya Pradesh 

Mandsaur 

(2) 

120 

55 

45 

55 

75 

25 

1.3 

4.7 

1.2 

2.5 

7.7 

12.4 

Raisen 

(4) 

115 

72 

42 

58 

68 

32 

).0 

2.9 

1.3 

2.2 

6.2 

9.0 

Vidisha 

(4) 

123 

77 

38 

62 

48 

52 

1.3 

1.9 

1.3 

2.5 

4.9 

6.8 

Maharashtra 

Akola 

(3) 

101 

100 

39 

61 

58 

42 

07 

1.5 

1.0 

1.6 

3.1 

4.6 

. Aurangabad 

(2) 

83 

55 

30 

70 

42 

58 

I.I 

1.8 

I.I 

2.2 

6.4 

8.3 

Sholapur 

(3) 

132 

72 

42 

58 

S3 

47 

1.5 

2.3 

0.7 

2.2 

3.4 

5.6 

Rajasthan 

Jaiore 

(2) 

83 

27 

14 

86 

37 

63 

I 4 

4.9 

0.1 

1.7 

7.2 

12.5 

Jodhpur 

(2) 

405 

318 

24 

76 

35 

65 

0.9 

1.5 

0.4 

1.3 

2.3 

3.8 

Nagaur 

(3) 

147 

81 

21 

79 

41 

59 

1.2 

3.1 

1.3 

2-5 

2.4 

S.2 

Thmil Nadu 

Coimbatore 

(4) 

206 

145 

50 

50 

75 

25 

I.I 

2.9 

0.8 

2.5 

3.8 

5.8 

Dharmapuri 

(3) 

241 

127 

49 

51 

55 

45 

0.9 

2.1 

l.O 

1.9 

4.6 

7.3 


Nou: a Based on field work during 1982-85. 

b Before and after receiving CPR land. 
Sourer. Jodba [1986]. 
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fBible 8 ). The depthd^cc of'tlie pobf U 
especially high for fuel and fodder; across 
the regions studied, CPRs supply 9I'I00 per 
cent of firewood and 66784 per cent of the 
total domestic fuel as well as 69*89 per cent 
of the grazing needs of the landless and 
landpoor, but only 8-32 per cent of the 
domestic fuel and 11-42 per cent of the graz¬ 
ing needs of non-poor households. Ryan et 
al's [1983] detailed dietary survey in sothe 
of the same villages further shows that CPRs 
account for 8-9 per cent of the food intake 
of poor households and 4 per cent of the 
better-off. The noted inter-regional varia¬ 
tions in dependence on CPRs stem from 
variations toth in the availability of CPR 
area and its productivity (in overall terms 
and in terms of specific products). Access 
to CPRs is also found to reduce income in¬ 
equalities in the village between poor and 
non-poor households—the gini coefficients 
of village income distribution being con¬ 
sistently lower in all the states studied when 
CPR incomes are added in. 

Apart from the village conunons, forests 
have always been a significant source of 
livelihood—providing the basis of swidden 
cultivation, hunting, and the gathering of 
minor forest produce (MFP). Even today 
nearly S million persons (half of them in the 
northeast and the re.st in c^tral and eastern 
India) are assessed to be involved in shifting 
cultivation, covering an area of about 0.7 mn 
ha [Srivastava, 1977J. In addition, MFP ac¬ 
counts for fairly signiHcant proportions of 
total tribal incomes.^’ On the whole an 
estimated 30 million or more people in the 
country depend wholly or substantially on 
MFP for a livelihood [Kulkami, 1983]. 

However, the availability of this means of 
sustenance is being seriously eroded by two 
parallel trends; 

a) a growing deterioration in the produc¬ 
tivity of available communal resources; 

b) a growing privatisation of these 
resources and their concentration in the 
hands of a few. 

In macro-terms the overall environmen¬ 
tal decline in the country’s natural resource 
base is manifest in deteriorating soil condi¬ 
tions and depleting water and forest 
resources. In 1980. by official estimates, 172 
mn ha (or 56.^ per cent of the country’s 
land) was suffering from environmental pro¬ 
blems, especially water and wind erosion 
(Tkble 9). Unofficial estimates are even 
higher. The estimated net annual loss with 
iraterlogging alone is as high as half the ir¬ 
rigated potential created by some canal pro¬ 
jects such as the Sriramsagar in Andhra 
; Pradesh (Ibbie 10). The area under periodic 
/ floods has increased from 20 to 40 mn ha 
. between 1971-1981—a doubling in ten years. 
^ At the wme time, due especially to the over- 
• 'npansion of tubewell irrigation, ground- 
; water levels have fallen permanently (as op- 
^^,posed to a seasonal decline) in several states, 
;? both in the Deccan and the Indo-Cangetic 
rplains.** 

t' Forest cover again has been declining 
rapidly. Satellite dau by the National 


inking Agency n^ts :tliit''fn 


1972-75,55.S mn ha or 16.9 per cent of geo- 
area was forested (belying the hitherto of¬ 
ficial claim of 23 per cent) which by 1980-81 - 
has fallen to 46.4 mn ha or 14.1 per cent— 
an annual fall of 1.3 mn ha. Almost the en¬ 
tire decline has been in terms of closed 
forests, and as much as a fifth of what re¬ 
mains is open or degraded forest (Ikble 11 ). 
The effect of deforestation and disruption 
of the fragile ecological balance especially 
in the Himalayan region (the largest and 
most crucial watershed in the country) is 
already apparent in soil erosion, climatic 
mal- effects, the drying up of perennial 
streams, the rapid siltation of rivers and 
reservoirs, the increasing frequency of land¬ 
slides in the hills and of flooding in the 
plains, desertilication, and so on. In VUtstern 
Rajasthan the drought frequency is predicted 
to be every 2-5 years, and, in the rest of the 
country, every 3-5 years. In many regions, 
drought-like conditions are being experienc¬ 
ed even in years of normal rainfall, and get¬ 
ting intensified when rains fail. Micro¬ 
evidence further reveals the increasing 
degradation of the village commons. Jodha’s 
[1985] survey of CPR productivity since the 
mtd-1940s $how.s a fall in terms of all the 
products. 

With environmental deterioration, even 
the limited good quality land in the hands 
of the poor is turning unproductive. In Kolar 
district (Karnataka) while large farmers are 
found to be growing grapes and mulberry 
with the help of licensed deep tubewells, the 
resultant sharp drop in water tables has 
rendered large tracts barreti, including the 
land given to the landless under the land 
reform programme [Bandhyopadhyay, 1986]. 
In addition, the new agricultural technology 
has had noteworthy negative effects on com¬ 
munal tesource.s. Apart from the mention¬ 
ed adverse impact of large irrigation works 
and rapid tubweii expansion, fertiliser and 
pesticide runoffs into water sources have 
destroyed fish life and polluted water for 
human use in several areas [CSE, 198^85). 


Alongside this process of deterioration of 
communal resources has gone the privatisa¬ 
tion of CPRs. Over the past 3 decades alone; 
as Jodha’s survey of 21 districts in 7 states 
reveals, the village area under CPRs has 
declined from 15-42 per cent (varying in 
region), in 1950-52 to 9-28 per cent in 
1982-84; in other words, a decline ranging 
from 26 per cent to as much as 58 per cent 
in some regions. In states such as Gujarat 
and Ihmil Nadu there ate virtually no com¬ 
mons left In many villages (Ihble 12). Jodha 
attributes this to three causes: illegal en¬ 
croachments by farmers, made legal over 
time; governmental distribution of CPRs to 
individuals under various schemes pur¬ 
portedly to benefit the poor, sudi as the land 
reform programme as implemented in the 
1950$ and the 20-point programme of the 
1970s; and the auctioning of parts of CPRs 
by the government to private contractors for 
commercial exploitation. Much of this 
privatisation has, however, favoured the 


covered, the share ofthe poof im less than 
that of the non-poor. Those who already 
owned relatively mote land also received 
more: the poor got between 0.8 to 1.6 ha per 
household, the others 1.5 to 4.9 ha per 
househdd (Ikble 13).^’ Hence the collective 
loss of the poor was not made up by the 
private gain of a few among them. Since 
poverty estimates would significantly 


underestimate the income contribution from 
these sources, they would fail to capture too 
the effect of a decline in their availability on 
poverty trends. 

Within poor households, women and 
female children bear the main burden of this 
deterioration and decreasing access. As the 
main gatherers of fuel, fodder and water, 
their working day has lengthened (Ikble 14): 
In Bihar where 7-8 years ago enough 
firewood could be gathered for self¬ 
consumption and sale within 1 - 2 * km, now 
a trek of 8-10 km per day is required. In 
some villages of Gujarat, with the complete 
denudation of the surrounding forest land, 
even a daily search of 4-5 hours yields little 
apart from shrubs, weeds and the roots of 
trees—these do not provide continuous heat 
and increase cooking time [Nagbrahman 
and Sambrani, 1983]. Shortages also induce 
shifts to less nutritious foods which need less 
fuel to cook or can be eaten raw, or force' 
people to eat partially cooked food (which 
could be toxic), or left-overs (which tend to 
rot in tropical climates), or miss some meals 
altogether—as already evident in parts of 
South Asia [Hiighart, 1979; Howes and Jab- 
bar, 1986). A trade-off between the time 
spent in fuel gathering vs cooking again can 
adversely affect the meal’s nutritional quali¬ 
ty [Skar, 1982]. Indeed the fact that 
malnutrition can be caused as much by fuel 
shortages as food shortages, has long been 
part of the conventional wisdom of rural 
women who observe; “It’s not lyhat’s in the 
pot that worries you but what’s under it’’. 
While these adverse nutritioiuil effects im¬ 
pinge on the whole household, women bear 
an additional burden because of the gender 
biases in intra-family food distribution noted 
earlier, and the little likelihood of their be¬ 
ing able to afford extra calories for the ad¬ 
ditional energy expended in fuel 
collectiop.“ 

Similar implications for women’s time and 
energy arise with the decline in common 
grazing land and the acute fodder shortage 
in the country noted as cariy as a decade 
agOk when availability fell short of re- 
quironents by as much as 44 per cent in con¬ 
centrates and 38.4 per cent in green fodder 
[National Commission on Agriculture, 
1976], Maiv landless widows I sixAe to in 
Rajasthan said they could not venture to 
apply for an IRDP” buffalo loan as they 
had nowhere to ^aze it nor cash to buy fod¬ 
der. As other sources of livriihood get 
eroded, sdUng fltewood it becoming inenas- 
ii^y common especially in eastern arxi cen¬ 
tral India, even as availability deeteases. 
Most ‘headloaders* ate women who esun g 
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meavtc R> 3,30 or so 8 day for 20kg of wMid 
[Bhwluii and Surin, 1980; Agorwal and ties, 
ingkar, 1983], 

Additionally, the decline in water ubies 
with deforestation and tubcweli installation 
has compounded the problem of drinking 
water. Ibday 39 |Kr cent of the villages and 
49 per cent of the population is still without 
safe drinking water within 1.6 km; and in 
many areas the number of ‘problem’ village 
is increasing: in Maharashtra a SI per cent 
increase in the number of wells and mecha¬ 
nised pumpsets between I960 and 1980 is 
estimated to have increased the problem 
villages from 1700 in 1980 to 2300 in 1983 
[Jayal in CSE, 1985-86:30]. Where daUt 
women have access to only one well, its dry¬ 
ing up means an endless wait for their vessels 
to be filled by upper-caste women.** A 
similar problem arises when drinking water 
wells go saline near irrigation works. The 
burden of family ill-health associated with 
an increase in water- borne diseases with 
canal irrigation, or with the pollution of 
rivers and ponds with fertiliser and pesticide 
run-offs, again falls specifically on women 
who are also themselves most exposed to 
such diseases. The agricultural tasks they 
perform leaves them similarly vulnerable— 
in China DDT and BHC residues have been 
found in mothers’ milk, women agricultural 
labourers being particularly susceptible.^’ 
Soil erosion likewi.se has compounded pro¬ 
blems of crop production, for women special¬ 
ly in areas of high male outmigration. 

Again, the massive displacement of 
people due to large irrigation works has 
specific class and gender implications. 
Rehabilitation usually takes care (even if in 
a limited way) of the interests of the larger 
landowning groups, in terms of an allotment 
of alternative plots, but not those of the 
landless. This has particularly adverse im¬ 
plications for women who cannot re-create 
easily, if at all, the nexus of kin support they 
have built up in the villages around, and 


which they can draw upon during a ttisis; 
nor can they easily access alternative com¬ 
munity sources of fuel, fodder etc. These 
problems have been noted widely in the con¬ 
text of large irrigation re-setl lenient schemes 
in several pans of Asia and Africa.” 

THt CAt).SAI- PROCfcS.S 

Underlying the environmental crisis and 
also its particular manifestations jbr the 
poor, and especially women, are the specific 
ways in which natural resources—forests, 
water, soils—have been appropriated in the 
name of development, and for the benefit 
of a few. There is a growing documentation 
on the specifics of this process as it ha.s al- 
fected particular communities and regions, 
and a detailed discussion will not be attemp¬ 
ted here. However, a few points need 
emphasising. 

Tiaditional practices relating to natural 
lesource use—the gathering of firewood and 
fodder or .shifting agriculture—were typical¬ 
ly not destructive of nature. For instance, 
firewood for domestic use in rural house¬ 
holds was and still is usually collected in the 
form of twigs and fallen branches which 
does not destroy trees—75 per cent of 
firewood used as domestic fuel in north 
India (and in .some areas even 100 per cent) 
is in this form. Again the traditional prac¬ 
tice of obtaining tree fodder by careful lop¬ 
ping often enhances overall fodder produc¬ 
tivity (Bandhyopadhyay and Moench, 1985). 
L.ikewise, jhum (swidden) cultivation, as 
earlier practised, allowed sufficient time for 
soil regeneration-at the turn of the century, 
in northeast India, the fallow period was of 
at least 7-10 years [Playfair, 1907]. To the ex¬ 
tent' that today shortening jhum cycles are 
leading to soil erosion, or trees elsewhere 
being felled by the poor, it may be seen as 
a symptom of the crisis—« growing popula¬ 
tion being forced to subsist on a declining 
and deteriorating land ba.se. Rcstrlnioiis and 


regulations on local people’s access to MFP . 
has grown. For .several products only the.- 
state has rights of collection and (rade..Tbe 
local population can collect forest produce 
only lot petsonal use but not sale, and only 
from selected forest areas, being almost com- • 
pleiely barred from the large tracts declared 
'icseived’. In many areas, even this limited 
access’is in the nature of ‘concessions’ rather 
than of ‘rights’, and tribal harassment and 
exploitation by foicst guatds is widespread 
[Chand and Be/.boruah, 1980; 
Swaininathan, 1982; Joshi, I981J. 

Indeed for tribals the destruction of the 
forest and growing restrictions on what re¬ 
mains, has eroded a whole way of life. As 
two close observers of life among the Orissa 
tribals note: “The earlier sense of sharing 
has disappeared. Earlier women could rely 
on theii neighbours in times of need. Ibday 
this has been replaced with a sense of aliena¬ 
tion and hclple.ssness—the tendency is to 
leave each family to its own necdl’ Widows 
and the aged are the most neglected 
[b'eniandcs and'Menon, 1987; 115]. Com¬ 
munal systems of labour organisation and 
co-operation have also almost vanished in 
most tribal communities, being replaced 
with hired wage labour. 

In contrast to the traditional forms of 
forest use by tribals, the primary thrust of 
state policy in both the colonial and post¬ 
colonial periods has been commercial gain. 
Historically, under British rule, there was vir¬ 
tually indiscriminate forest exploitation in 
India, through European and Indian private 
contractors, especially for (lie expansion of 
railways in the mid- I9th century and for 
building ships, bridges, etc, during the inter- 
war years. Large tracts were also given to 
favoured individuals for the setting up of tea 
and coffee plantations, and land clearing for 
crop cultivation encouraged to augment land 
revenues.^* 

i’o.st-colonial policies show little shift 
away from the colonial view of forests 


Table 14; Time Taken ano Distancl TRAvn.t ld roR FirewoodColi.eciion bs Rfi.ions 


Region 

Year of data 

Firewood Collection* 

Data Souac 



lime Ihken 

Distance Travelled 


Chamoii (hills) 





(a) Dwing 't 

1982 

5 hr/day** 

ovci 5 kin 

Swaniinathan (1984) 

(b) Fakhi J 

Gujarat (Plains) 


4 hr/day 

over 3 km 


(a) Forested 7 


Once every 4 days 

11 a 


(b) Depleted f 

1980 

Once every 2 days 

4-5 km 

Nagabrahman and 

(c)Sever(dy depleted ^ 


4-5 hr/day 

n a 

Sambrani (1983) 

Madhya Pi^esh (plains) 

1980 

1-2 times/week 

5 km 

Chand and 

V 




Bezboruah (1980) 

Kumaon Oiills) 

1982 

3 days/week 

5-7 km 

Folger and Dewan (1983) 

Karnataka (plains) 

n a 

1 hr/day 

5.4 km/trip 

Batliwala (1983) 

Garhwal fiiOls) 

n a 

5 hr/day 

to km 

Agarwal (I9.83b) 

Bihar (i^ns) 

C 1972 

n a 

1-2 km/day ) 

Bahaduri and 


1980 

n a 

8-10 km/day f 

Sarin (1980) 

Rajasthan (plains) 

1986 (winter) 

_ 5 hr/day 

4 km 

IVrsoiial observation 


Notes: * Ccdlected primarily or solely by women and children. 

*7 Average comput^ from information given in the study, 
n 8 Information not available. 
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primarily as a source of commercial use and 
financial gain. The National Commission of 
Agriculture’s report on forestry clearly saw 
forest.s as suppliers of raw materials to in¬ 
dustry (especially, pulp and paper), defence, 
communications and export, with the needs 
of the people tor fuelwo^, fodder, etc, being 
seen as secondary [GOI, I976|. Tht^lear- 
ing of forest.s has continued for agricunural 
expan.sion, large river-valley projects, min¬ 
ing, and stone quarrying; and for providing 
building logs, industrial taw materials, and 
fuel to small-scale and cottage industries. 

Recent thrusts towards tree-planting 
schemes by the government echo the same 
concerns. As described in detail in Agarwal 
|1986], these schemes—many of them pro- 
. moted under the banner of social forestry- 
are concerned essentially with wood for 
commercial use and not as domestic fuel, 
with monocultural plantations and not with 
forests, and have typically exacerbated the 
shortages of fuelwood, fodder and water. 
With the exception of farm forestry (tree 
planting on private land by farmers), most 
other ventures (such as direct planting by the 
government and community forestry on 
village land) have failed, for varied reasons. 
For instance, the government’s direct plan¬ 
ting efforts have typically favoured teak, pine 
and eucalyptus plantations even at the cost 
of felling mixed forests,^* frequently involv¬ 
ed the taking over of land used for other 
purposes by the local population,’-' have 
oeen top-dou-n in their implementation, and, 
in many cases far from benefiting the poor 
have taken away even existing rights, leading 
to widespread local re.sistance. Community 
forestry schemes, on the other hand, are 
typically obstructed by economic inequalities 
in the village community, and the associated 
mistrust of the poor in a system that can¬ 
not ensure equitable distribution of woodlot 
output. 

liic real success stones, with plantings far 
exceeding targets, relate to farm forestry. The 
trees planted are those most in demand for 
pulp and poles (eucalyptus is a great 
favourite) and the gains are limited to a small 
percentage of farm families (e g, 6 per cent 
in Gujarat), operating medium and large 
holdings [World Bank, 198S ]. 1b reap quick 
profits, in several areas farmers have allot¬ 
ted fertile crop land to trees. As a result, 
employment, crop output, and crop residues 
for fuel have declined, often dramatically as 
in parts of Karnataka;'* and soil fertility is 
also likely 'o fall in the long run. 

Essentially, as some environmentalists 
have rightly been emphasising such an ap¬ 
proach to forestry, promoted as ‘scientific 
forestry’, is reductionist (nature seen as indi¬ 
vidual parts without the inter-connections: 
the forest reduced to trees, the trees to wood 
for commercial use), which ignores the fact 
that vegetation, soil and water form part of 
. a complex and intermiated resource system 
^ ^thin the forest. In the reductionist world 
view “only those properties of a resource 
system are taken into account which generate 
profits through exploitation and extraction; 


properties which stabilise ecological pro¬ 
cesses but are commercially non-exploitative 
are ignored and eventually destroyed” 
[Shiva, 19871. 

Indeed, the noted effects of development 
policies on environment—be they policies 
relating to agriculture or more directly to 
forests and water use, point to a strategy 
which has been cxtraciive/dcstructive of 
nature rather than conserving/rcgenerativc. 
which docs not explicitly take account of the 
long-term complementarity between agri¬ 
culture and natural re.source preservatidn, 
and which therefore raitses serious questions 
about our ability both to sustain iong-ierni 
increases in agricultural productivity and to 
provide sustenance for the people. As one 
environmentalist observed; “Sustenance, in 
the final analysis is built on the continued 
capacity of nature to renew its forests, its 
fields and its rivers. Sustenance of people 
depends on the life of vegetation, water and 
soils”|Shiva. 1988]. 

Today deteriorating soil conditions under 
large-scale irrigation works are associated 
with declining crop yields and. in the case 
of some irrigation project-, such as the 
Chambal and Tawa, yields have, in fact, 
fallen below those in the period immediate¬ 
ly prior to the projects [Joshi and Agnihotri, 
1984; Kalpavriksh, 1985]. The spread of new 
crop varieties to areas with uncertain 
weather conditions and without an ade¬ 
quately assured and controlled water supp¬ 
ly, has also made crop produaion more 
susceptible to and more variable with rain¬ 
fall fluctuations, than it was with the tradi¬ 
tional technology [Ray, 1983; Rao, et al, 
1987]. Again, intensive cropping and the use 
of chemical fertilisers is linked with the 
depletion of crucial soil micro-nutrients— 
zinc, copper, manganese Attempts to restore 
any one of these by adding it in a chemical¬ 
ly pure form can lead to deficiencies in 
others, as noted in Ludhiana district in 
Punjab [CSE, 1985-86], in turn depressing 
crop yields. Similarly, monocultural HYV 
varieties are highly vidnerable to pest attack, 
but the use of pe.sticides that destroy one 
pest, increase the .risk of secondary out¬ 
breaks as pests develop resistance to 
chemicals, and non-target organisms such as 
natural pest eliminators get destroyed [ as 
detected for cotton in Punjab and for pad¬ 
dy in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka— 
CSE,.1985-86]. Clearly, the *man-mad^ en¬ 
vironmental crisis will constrain the long- 
terns sustainability of current agricultural 
growth strategies. It is noteworthy that the 
trend growth rate of agricultural ODP bet¬ 
ween 1966-67 and 1974-75 was lower than 
between 1974-75 and 1983-84 (2.95 and 2.39 
respectively), and the extent of yearly fluc¬ 
tuations considerably higher {Sundaram 
1987:37]. 

The issues this raises are thus larger and 
wider than just that of the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the product. What is in question is 
the very nature of the product and the 
mechanism by which decisions (political and 
technical) associated with its production are 


reached Ibdi^ insoiriafist ebuntries " 
China too, similar problems of deforma¬ 
tion, desertification, salination, recurrent 
secondary pest attacks on crops, food con¬ 
tamination with pesticides, etc, are eme^> 
ing (Glaeser, 1987]. The issue of equality im¬ 
pinges on this not in the narrow sense of the 
distribution of that which gets produced, but 
in the wider sense of what developmentai 
perspectives, powers and processes inform 
and underlie deci.sions on what to produce, 
and /lOM’—that is, with whose acquiescence, 
understanding and participation. 

It is in this context that the knowledge and 
perspectives of poor peasant and tribal 
women become significant, since it is they 
with their specific responsibility for family 
sustenance, and their close and constant in¬ 
teraction with forests and land, who are 
most closely concerned with the process of 
conserving hfc in nature.. So far, existing 
development strategics have made little at¬ 
tempt to lap this understanding and 
knowledge (or indigenous knowledge in 
general), indeed it has been devalued, and 
is today being systematically wasted by the 
noted terms ot appropriation of nature’s 
resources. 

V 

Vl^bmen's Graasroota Keaponsea 

In the process of .systematic alienation 
from the means of survival described thus 
far, those affected have by no means usually 
been passive victims. Indeed, historically, 
protests directed at those seen as responsi¬ 
ble have been common, including tribal pro¬ 
tests against British encroachments and 
takeover of the forests in the late 19th and 
early 20ih centuries, and peasant movements 
against feudal and colonial control over land 
and produce; such as the Ibbhaga movement 
of sharecroppers in West Bengal (1946-50), 
the Warli tribal revolt in Maharashtra 
(1945-47), and the Iblengana struggle in 
Andhra Ptadesh (1946-51). However, in these 
movements, while women were active par¬ 
ticipants and the issue of gender oppression 
also surfaced, there was no organisational 
framework within which women’s specific 
concerns could systematically be discussed 
and aniculatcd. It is especially in this respea 
that the developments in the 1970s are of 
particular interest. This period has witness¬ 
ed (a) the emergence of a large numb» of 
grassroots, non-party initiatives involving 
tribals, dalits, the poor, and especially 
women in these communitin, around issues 
such as land, wages, upper-caste oppression, 
and ectriogy; (b) a growing recognition in 
many of these groups as well as in other 
organisations of the rural poor that 
originated prior to the 1970s, of the need to 
take cognisance of gender issues, typically 
articulated via women’sedmmittees in these 
organisations; (c) the emergence of separate 
women's groups; and (d) the focus on pow 
women’s specific concerns in the womerfs 
associations linked to the left-wiog political 
parties. 
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SofM iRiuMi^ye dttmpfiei m 
around gender Issues launched by non-parly 
organisations representing both men and 
women, but with separate women's commit¬ 
tees, are the following;^’ 

--the struggles by women of agricultural 
labour and sharecropping households for 
independent (as opposed to jointly with 
husbands) rights to land, in the course of 
the Bodhgaya movement initiated in 197 S 
by the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini; 
—the agitation by Bhil tribal women belong¬ 
ing to the Shramik Sanghathana (toiler’s 
organisation) initiated in 1972 in Shahada 
taluk, Dhulia district (Maharashtra) and 
covering iwer 200 villages in 1981, against 
low and unequal wages, inadequate 
employment, gender violence within the 
home and b)' landlords, and (over the last 
two years) environmental degradation and 
deforestation; 

—the struggle of poor women belonging to 
the Comprehensive Rural Operations Ser¬ 
vice Society (CROSS) formed in 1976-77 
in Nalgonda district (Andhra Pradesh), 
which by 1981 had organised women’s 
groups in over 84 villages, for highci 
wages, land, and access to government 
economic programmes, and against mak 
alcoholism and domestic violence; 

—the agitation of tural dalit women belong¬ 
ing to the Vtvasaya Cooligan lyakkam 
(VCI, Landless l,abour Associations) 
which by 1981 cov^•red 5 districts and has 
15 associations with 3,0(X) members each, 
against low wages, rape and other forms 
of caste oppression, including the barring 
of low-caste women from community 
wells and ponds used by the upper castes, 
—the revolt of low caste, poor rural women 
against sexual exploitation by landlords in 
parts of the Iclengana region (Andhra 
Pradesh) via Mahila Sangams (women’s 
groups); 

—women's rcsi.stance against male 
alcoholism and deforestation and their 
concerted efforts towards environmental 
development through the Chipko Andolan 
in the hills of Uttar Pradesh. 

Women’s association linked to specific 
political parties have also been active on 
many of these fronts.^ 

In addition, there has been a growth of 
solely women’s organisations such as the 
Self-Employed Women's Association 
(SEWA), initiated in 1972 as a trade union 
for taking up the problem of women’s 
economic survival in the urban informal sec¬ 
tor of Ahmedabad city, but which has since 
branched into the rural areas of Gujarat and 
elsewhcK as well; the Working Women's 
Forum (WWF), an organisation of poor 
women in the informal sector, started in 1978 
in Madias dty, but which has since spread 
to the urban and rural areas of several states 
and was estimated to have 25,000 members 
in 1984; womot’s groups that have launch¬ 
ed anti-liquor campaigns in the villages of 
Manipur and Himachal Pradesh, and so 
on.^ In this context, it is also relevant to 
take note of the emetgence of several ufban- 


•bai^ Women's groups which ii^ raising a 
voice against issues such as escalating dowry 
demands, domestic violence, and the 
negative portrayal of women in the media, 
and are pressurising too for changes in 
existing laws and legal processes. The efforts 
of such groups are of significance beyond 
their immediate urban context, that is, fur 
rural wunien as well, insofar as they can at- 
feci the law and make an impact on prevail¬ 
ing ideologies. 

Grassroots initiative.s have also effective¬ 
ly brought out the close inter-relationship 
between economic and social oppression in 
poor women’s lives as experienced both 
within the family and out.side it. For in¬ 
stance, it is not an accident that many rural 
women's campaigns for better wages, land 
rights, etc, have either followed in the wake 
of an anti-alcoholism campaign, or this issue 
has arisen as a major one in the course of 
other agitations. Male alcoholism has been 
as.sociatcd on the one hand with violence 
within the family and on the other with a 
substantial drain on the family’s meagre in¬ 
come, in poor households In Himachal 
Pradesh one bottle ol country liquor is noted 
to cost Ks 28 as against the minimum wage 
of Rs 12 for agricultural labour, and drink- 
related indebtedness is common 
jMendhapurkar, 1987]. In Punjab an average 
household with a heavy drinker is found to 
spend 40 per cent less on food per capita and 
less on clothing, education and medicine as 
well, than a ‘non-drinker’ household [Deb, 
1977 quoted in Harri.ss, 1986). Women in an 
anti-alcoholism campaign in Himachal 
Pradesh observed • 

Our men go to market to sell vegetables oi 
spend their days working on the roads but 
what do we ever sec of ilje money? It all goes 
on liquor before (hey reach home in the even¬ 
ing. When thc>' do come back drunk, they 
beat the children and then gomplain that 
there is no food for the evening meal. Where 
can we get food if there is no money n the 
home? (Mendhapurkar, 1987; 29). 

For low-caste, poor families, cultural and 
economic oppression has always been inter¬ 
twined, but gender constitutes a dimension 
in addition to caste and class. For instance, 
sexual harrassment and rape have been 
signiHcant weapons in the hands of 
Icmdiords to suppress female militancy, and 
also the militancy of the men ‘dishonoured’ 
by the violation of the vromen in their 
families. Again, uboos against the use of 
community wells and ponds on grounds of 
untouchability affect espeefaliy the women 
who have to fetch the water. 'The storming 
of the village pond by dalit women who were 
members of VCI in Thmil Nadu was an 
assertion both of their social rights and of 
their rights to common propertyrerources. 
Mies et al (1983: 19] note that Nalgonda 
(Andhra I^adesh) women, who were 
members of CROSS ’Nearly saw the con¬ 
nection between the landlt^’s contemp¬ 
tuous and high-handed bdiaviour and thdr 
own lack of bargaining power”. 

Even to participate in organised struggle 


for economk betterment woiben typicaSy 
have had to confront obstruction from^’ 
within their own homes and communities: . < 
For instance, to attend organisatioit-» 
meetings, women have had to face the disapr 
proval and often the wrath of their - 
husbands; it is not easy to negotiate with . 
them to take responsibility for childcare and ^ 
housework so that wives can attend discus- - 
sions that require overnight stays in women’s 
camps; in mixed male-female meetings at- - 
titudes such as “why call the women, we’ll..- 
decide" are commonlv encountered, and so . 
on. In this context, Mies ct al’s [1983: 19] 
insight on the basis of their work in Andhra - 
Pradesh has general validity: “It is often, 
argued that poor women need ‘bread’ first, 
only then can they think of ‘emancipation’. 
This view ignores the fact that these poor 
women will not even get bread if they do not. 
fight for their emarripation. The Bhongir 
women have shown that their struggle for, 
better economic conditions is linked in¬ 
separably with their struggle for huroaq 
dignity and seif- respect” (emphasis mine). 

f)n the whole, grassroots efforts have had 
a noteworthy success in highlighting the. 
multi-tiered nature ot gender oppression and 
in aflirniing the strength of unity for 
resisting ii. There have been some immediate' 
economic gains as well. Due to the Bodhgayit 
struggle, for instance, in 1981 some 1,$00 
acres earlier illegally cumrolied by the Math 
was formally distributed to the labourers by 
the government, of which 150 acres in two, ' 
villages was distributed only in women’s, 
names, .^gain, organisations such as SEWA 
and WWF have had a significant success in 
improving the economic position of women 
members especially through their credit 
schemes, indeed even simple income- 
generating schemes have a greater chance of 
enhancing women’s earning capabilities 
when directed through a group approach 
rather than (he individual-oriented approadi 
that has typified the government program¬ 
mes (including those initiated under the ban¬ 
ner of poverty alleviation). For instance; pro¬ 
blems of procuring raw materials and 
marketing faced by individtud women under 
TRYSEM (the government’s skill training 
programme for poverty alleviation) could be 
resolved more economically if loans and in¬ 
frastructural support for setting up self- 
employment units were provided to groups 
of women. In faa a group approach is cen¬ 
tral to the schemes of credit disbursement 
to women in the informal sector undertaken 
by organisations such as the WWF, whereby 
women organised into small groups are 
issued loans in individual names but with 
group liability, which ensures both timely 
repayment, and group support as well as 
concern with the taking up of viable pro-, 
jects. [The Grameen Bank in Bangladesh is 
again'a significant example for, the rural 
poor, and eipeciaily for women, see eg, 
Agarwal, 1988a.] Small size and class/caste 
homogeneity is found to be important for 
ensuring the successful functioning of such 
groups,’" which have the potential for fotg-; 
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' int unity to raise non-«;onofflic gender- 
related concerns as well. 

In general, grassroots initiatives clearly 
provide a potential for change in the im¬ 
mediate local context, even though their 
wider impact remains to be seen. Their 
significance however lies not just in this, but 
in their raising vital questions about the 
nature of economic development itself. This 
is especially so in the case of ecology 
movements which severely indict the present 
path of development not only on distribu¬ 
tional grounds but on grounds of its very 
sustainability, and articulate not only a criti- 
. que but also, in their immediate local con- 
the possible path to a more .sustainable 
and equitable way of satisfying people's 
needs. 

The past decade, in p.irticular, has seen 
the buildup of an increasing resistance to 
ecological destruction, whether caused by 
.direct deforestation (which is being resisted 
through movements such as Chipko in the 
Carhwal hills and Appiko in Karnataka), or 
by large irrigation and hydel works, such as 
the Narmada valley (.lOject covering three 
states in central India, the Koel-Karo in 
Bihar (against which the tribals of the Jana 
Sangathana have been agitating), the Silent 
Valley Project in Kerala (which was shelved 
after strong protests in 1983), the Incham- 
palli and Bhopalpatnam dams in Andhra 
' Pradesh (against which S,0(X) tribals, with 
women in the vanguard, protested in 1984); 
and the controversial Tehri dam in Garhwal. 

In this context, the Chipko movement 
needs a particular highlighting, both as a 
movement of considerable historical impor¬ 
tance, and as a significant expression of hill 
women's specific understanding of forest 
piotection and environmental regeneration. 
TTie movement wa.s sparked off in 1972-73 
by the action of the people of Chamoli 
district against the auctioning of 300 ash 
trees to a sports goods manufacturer, while 
the local labour co-operative was refused 
permission by the state to cut even a few 
trees, to make agricultural implements fur 
the community. Women have been actively 
involved in the movement and there are 
several noteworthy features of their involve¬ 
ment that need highlighting here. 

First, women’s protest against the com¬ 
mercial exploitation of the ifimalayan 
forests has been not only jointly with the 
men of their community when they were all 
confronting non-local contractors, but since 
then, in some instances, even in contradic- 
tion to the wishes of the village men due to 
- - differences in priorities about resource use. 
Time and again women have clear-sightedly 
opted for saving forests and the environment 
f;;i?dver the short-term gains of development 
.projects with high environment costs, c g. 
v’ Mving the oak forest in Dungari-Pdiloli that 
> was to be felled to set up a potato-seed farm 
project that the men supported. 

l^ondly, women have been active and 
frequently successful in stopping tree auc- 
.Vtions and in keeping a vigil against illegal 


felling. In the hamlet of Kangad, and ft 
Gopeswar town, for instance, they have 
organised a co-operative system of guarding, 
the forests themselves. In Gopeswar town," 
to protect the surrounding forest, the local 
women's group has appointed watch women, 
who receive a wage in kind to keep guard 
and regulate the extraction of forest produce 
by villagers; twigs can be collected freely but 
any harm to (he trees is liable to punishment. 

Thirdly, replanting is a significant com¬ 
ponent of the movement, as also graphical¬ 
ly highlighted in their slogans and songs: 
“Wherever you sec a vacant space, plant 
trees— fodder trees, oak trees, trees with 
broad leaves:’ 

“Come plant new trees, new forests. 
Decorate the earth. 

Come relieve the land of the crisis ■ 

Come all join together". 

But in their choice of trees the priorities 
of women and men don’t always coincide— 
woiTufn typically prelet trees that provide 
fuel, fodder and daily needs, and men com¬ 
mercially profitable ones. (This gender 
divergence has also been noted in other con¬ 
texts, e g Rajasthan, see Brara, 1987.) 

Fourthly, Chipko today is more than an 
ecology movement —it has grown into a 
wider movement against gender-related in¬ 
equalities. For instance, there has been a 
large-scale mobilisation against male 
alcoholism and associated domestic violence 
and wasteful expenditure; and many women 
arc today asking: Why aren't we members 
of the village councils? 

Fifthly, the rcsistance to felling is not only 
to save their sources of daily sustenance, but 
to prevent disasters such as the landslide that 
blocked the Alaknanda river and caused a 
majoi fltxtd in 1970, inundating 1,000 sq km 
and washing away villages, bridges and 
roads. 

The women have in fact brought to bear 
on the movement their holistic ecological 
understanding of forests not just as pro¬ 
viders of essential products, but closely inter¬ 
connected with and necessary for 
regenerating the ecosystem as a wholes This 
is graphically brought out by the women 
who poetically present, in the form of a 
dialogue between themselves and the 
foresters, two counter views on forest 
resources: 

The Foresters: Do you know what the 
fbrests bear? 

Profits, resin and timber. 
I'he Women: What do the forests bear? 
(in chorus) Soil, water and pure air. 

Soil, water and pure air 
Sustain the earth and all 
she bears.” 

It is this clear recognition of the inter¬ 
relatedness and inter-dependence, between 
various material components of nature; and 
between nature and human sustenance; that 
marks out women’s perspective in ecology 
movements. 

Indeed ecology movements may be seen 
as cries against a reductionist view of fbrestt 


and an afllrmttkijR of ^'ebtiqgieal Tdc#-' 
dvilisadonal reqxmsies to a detetopmimt 
model based on ecological destirjiction on 
the one hand and poverty creation on the 
other (Bandhyopadhyay and Shiva, 1987); 
and as “struggles of the dispossessed, the 
marginalised, the victims of discrimination, 
among whom can be counted the women, 
the tribals and the non-commercial farmer... 
aimed at conserving nature’s balance in 
order to conserve their means of survival” 
(Shiva, 1986: 256).’“ 

At the same time, the movements need to 
be contextualised. In this respect, first of all, 
what is noteworthy is that they have emerg¬ 
ed primarily in hill or tribal communities, 
marked by relatively low levels of ciaks dif¬ 
ferentiation and therefore with a greater 
potential for wider community participa¬ 
tion, less subject to the tensions assodated 
with hierarchical social groupings that trod 
to splinter village communities in much of 
South Asia. Community mobilisation in 
general and women’s participation in par¬ 
ticular may be expected to be much'more 
difficult to bring about in g context of 
greater class and gender differentiation. Also 
in thc.se communities, women's role in 
agricultural production has always been 
visibly substantial and often primary—an 
aspect more conducive to their public par¬ 
ticipation than in many other communities 
in north India practising varying degrees of 
female seclusion. 

Second, the role of poor peasant and 
tribal women in ecology movements 
becomes significant not so much because 
ihQ' are women per se but because they, 
more than perhaps any other group, still 
maintain (even if one would argue perforce, 
given the sexual division of labour) a 
reciprocal link with nature’s resources. In my 
view this contextualising becomes especial¬ 
ly necessary as a caution against reading 
women as nature into an argument which 
is essentially tracing the links between 
women and nature. In other words, the links 
between women and ecology may be seen as 
socially and culturally constructed and not 
biologically determined. 

VI 

Concluding Conunents 

This paper has argued that tribal and poor 
peasant women, through a reciprocal, 
creative and non-violrot interaction with 
nature, have been significant providers of 
family subsistence. However, this provision¬ 
ing hu been in the face of coisiderable odds 
given, on the one hand, women's grossly 
unequal access to productive resources, 
especially land, technology, conmrf over 
social and political space and decision¬ 
making. entpioymrot and other income¬ 
earning opportunities, even the basic means 
of self-reproduction—food and health care; 
and, on the other hand, the rapid deletion, 
due to over-exploitation, of nature^s 
resources—forests, scril, water...What wfe ap-' 
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lieir to be&c^'tod^r It itiodniufoiiot ot^ 
of high soeio-oconomic inei^Uty but ulso 
of a growing destruction of nature, of peo¬ 
ple dependent most critically on nature (the 
tribals, poor peasants, and especially women 
in these communities), and of the knowledge 
that such people possess of nature; 

While there is widespread grassroots 
resistance to these inequities and nature’s 
destruction—to the processes, products, peo¬ 
ple, power and profit-orientation that 
underlie them—the voices of this resistance 
are yet too scattered to impact politically 
beyond the immediate local context. At the 
same time^ thdr message cannot be ignored, 
even from a purely growth and productivi-' 
ty concern, and even less so if our concern 
is with people’s susteiumce and survival. 

The experiences of women’s initiatives, in 
particular, provide many insights not only 
into the politics of organising women at the 
grassroots level but also of their responses 
to poverty and patriarchy. What is perhaps 
of particular note in the context of this 
discussion is that (a) women’s militancy is 
much more closely linked to family survival 
issues than is men’s; (b) an improvement in 
the economic conditions of women’s lives i.«; 
critically connected with a reduction in the 
so-called social and cultural forms of subor¬ 
dination as well—the struggle is not just for 
bread but also for human dignity, and in¬ 
deed the success in the one is dependent oti 
the success in the other; (c) implicit in these 
struggles is therefore the attempt to carve out 
a space for an alternative existence that is 
based on equality not dominance over peo¬ 
ple, and, especially in ecology movements, 
on co-operation with and not dominance 
over nature. 

Indeed what is at issue today is entire 
developmental paradigm—^with its particular 
product and technological mix, its forms of 
exploitation of natural and human resources, 
and conceptualisation of the future. 
However, the recognition that there arc deep 
inequalities and destructiveness inherent in 
our processes of development is not enough, 
if policy continues to be relief-oriented 
towards both nature’s ills and people^s 
welfare, if the solution to nutrient-depleted 
soils is seen to lie in externally-added 
chemical nutrients, to depleting forests in 
monoculture plantations, to drought starva¬ 
tion in food-for-work programmes, to 
gender inequalities in ad hoc income¬ 
generating schemes for women, and so on. 
These solutions are ultimately neither 
curative nor preventive. 

The realistic posing of ah alternative 
(quite apart from its implementation) is of 
course not easy. What is clear so far ate its 
broad contours: that It needs to be tiuntfor- 
mationa! rather than w^arlst—when 
development, redistribution and ecology link 
in mutualiy rqenerative ways; and that we 
wouid need to go beyond the demand for a 
mere redistribution of the ’loaf (or of hn- 
titlemenu’ to it) to a change in; 

-rthe loafs very composition (e g, from 

eucalyptus to deciduous trees. 


mohdeuiturai tree piantations to mixed 
forests); 

—the technologies used to produce it (purriy 
chemical to more organic farming; 
monocultural HYVs to mixed farming 
with indigenously produced varieties; 
large-scale irrigation projects to a com¬ 
bination of tanks, small dams, etc); 
—the processes by which decisions on its 
composition and its production techno¬ 
logy are arrived at (top-down to parti¬ 
cipative, gender unequal to gender- 
egalitarian); 

-the knowledge through which it is produc¬ 
ed (laboratory-based, expert-dependent, to 
interactive with women, poor peasants 
and tribals): 

—the form by whiqh nature’s resources are 
appropriated (violent, exploitative to non¬ 
violent, regenerative); 

—and its very size. 

The transcicatiun of this into specific 
policies and programmes remains the major 
development task ahead. 

Notes 

[This is a substantially shortened and revised 
version of a paper presented at a workshop on 
‘Poverty in India’ held at the Queen Elizabeth 
House, Oxford, October 1987. It is forthcom¬ 
ing (in somewhat modified form) in R Cassen 
and S Cuban (eds): Poverty in India (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press). 1 am grateful to 
Judith Heyer, Ramachandra Guha, Jaj'ati 
Ghosh, Raghav Gaiha, S M Agarwal, Madhura 
Swaminathan and the participants of the 0.\- 
ford workshop for comments on the earlier 
version]. 

1 Martin and Voorhie’s [1974] analysis based 
on Murdock’s [1967] ethnographic atlas in¬ 
dicates that among 90 present-day hunting¬ 
gathering societies, in S8 per cent sub¬ 
sistence comes primarily from gathering, in 
25 per cent from hunting, and in the rest 
from both, and/or fishing. 

2 The shift is associated variously with the ad¬ 
vent of plough cultivation [Chitde, 1942], 
the emergence of private property [Engels, 
1977], the establishment of control over 
women's reproductive potential, and over 
theirs and their children’s labour 
[Meillassoux, 1981; Lerner, 1986], the ex¬ 
change and reification of women [Levi- 
Strauss, 1967], the devaluing of nature by 
culture tOrtner, 1974], etc. Some view these 
associated factors as causal. For instance 
Childe [1942:89] notes: "The plough... 
relieved women of the most exacting 
drudgery and deprived them of their 
monopoly over the cereal crops and the 
social status that conferred”. Engels [1977] 
argues that the emergence of private pro¬ 
perty, initially in herds (made possible by 
the domestication of animals 1^ men) “on 
the one hand, gave the man a mote impor¬ 
tant status in the family than the woman 
and. on the other hand, created a stimulus 
to utilise this strcngthetied position to over¬ 
throw the traditional order of (matrilineal) 
inheritance in favour of his children”. Lemer 
[1986], however, notes that animal husban¬ 
dry was often associated wfth egalitarian 
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societies, and argues a la Meiilasoux thflt^>. 
contorl over female reproduction (and sex-' 
uality) preceded the emergence of, and’; 
indeed was an essential means for esta-'] 
blishing, private property. 

The means used to establish control over' 
women is seen by some as invotvinf ' 
violence, especially sexual coercion (Fisher, 
1979; Meillassoux, 1981; Mies, 1986], and y- 
by others as the gradual cultural entrench-, 
ment and institutionalisation of the sexual 
division of labour that was initially . 
biologically necessitated—women bring the 
bearers of children [Lerner, 1986]. Be that 
as it may, what is apparent is that it led over 
time to a loss of women’s primary role in 
cereal production, their access to land, and 
their control over technology and indeed . 
over their own labour power, without at the 
same time, reducing, fpi.lhe majority, thrir 
responsibility as significant providers 6f 
family sustenance. For a minority, the' 
emergence of a class society enabl^ the 
substitution of their labour by iliat of other .. 
women and men. 

3 This noted in rural health surveys for 
Maharashtra and Chijaiat [Dandekar, 1973],’ 
'West Bengal (Chakraborty ei al, 1978] and 
Uttar Pradesh {Khan, et al] although not-, 
in Tamil Nadu {Mciieil, quoted in Harries,' . 
1986). 

4 The hospitals are urban-based, and the 
studies do not indicate whether the patientk 
are from the rural or urban areas. Bui one . 
would expert higher gender differentials in ' 
admissions among rural patients, as the cost 
of bringing the child to the hospital is,-, 
greater. 

5 Among other things, female children are 
breastfed for a shorter period and given less 
supplementary milk and solid food [.see 
Levinson, 1974, for Punjab; and Caldwell 
a.id Caldwell, 1987, for Karnataka]. 

6 For instance. Sen and Sengupta's [1983] 
fieldwork in two \W;si Bengal villages, 
revealed gender differentials in under¬ 
nourishment and growth dynamics of 
children under five to be greater in landless 
titan landed households; Ryan et al [1984) 
found discriminatory food allocations only 
among the poor households during the lean 
season in Andhra Pradesh; Rosenzwrig and 
Schultz’s [1982] hou.sehold-level survey for 
all-India showed that gender differentials 
in child survival were more among the 
landless than the landed, although the 
district-level analysis revealed otherwise 

7 Harriss [1986] on the basis of her survey, 
discussed above, argues that “our materid 
evidence by not dcmonsiraiiftg condusivriy 
that malnutrition is a re.sult of intra-family 
food distributicn (rather than a result of 
poverty) also redirects our concern to en¬ 
titlement at the level of the household" (my 
emphasis). This conclusion, which woidd - 
have significant policy implications, appears 
unwarranted, both because Harriss's nutri¬ 
tional data (as noted) is by no means en¬ 
tirely inconclusive at a disaggregative (by 
region and class) level, and because intra- - 
household food allocations constitute only 
one element in gender differentiation affec¬ 
ting female well-being and survival. On. 
health care, as noted, discrimination cuts 
across regions, even though varying hr 

\mr 



, degree cross —regionally. Hariri** herself 
noics; “No ambiguity surrounds female 
disadvantage in the Ireatmeni of disease”. 

8 See Dasgupta and Maiii 11986] for 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and A.ssam; and 
Gulati 11978] for Kerala. 

9 As compared with the previous year and 
subsequent years, 1974-75 was not a parti¬ 
cularly good year in terms of agricultural 
production. Nevertheless, relative to 196465 
it represented a noteworthy increase of 11.6 
per cent in the total quantum of foodgtains 
produced. 

to The agricultural labourers’ cost of living 
index increased by almost 160 per cent 
between 1964-65 and 1974-75. 

11 This i.s defined variously in different studies: 
some deniic it as per cent of female workers 
to total female population; others, such as 
Miller 11981], as per cent ot lemalc workers 
in the age gioup 15 $9 to I'emule popula¬ 
tion in that age group. 

12 However, this is not a one-to-oni* relation¬ 
ship, that IS, while districts where I'LP i.s 
high are also those where gender disparities 
in child survival are low, districts where Kl.P 
is low, arc not neccssuiily those where 
gender differentials are high. 

' 13 For instance, Bardhun (1984] argues that the 
nonh-south difference in discrimination 
against females relates to the greater 
demand for female labour generated under 
I ice cultivation which characterises much of 
southern and eastern India, than under 
wheat cultivation which characterises the 
north. However, the rice''whcat dichotomy 
proves inadequate as an explanation in that 
vl ile lemale labour participation is general¬ 
ly lower in the traditionally wheal-growing 
felt of the north-west lelativc to the rice¬ 
growing south, thcie arc also considerable 
variations between rice regions in women's 
involvctncni in agriculture, with women’s 
participation in the e.xstern slates being low 
and close to that in the wheat-growing 
north-west. Miller [1981] focuses on the rice 
and millet vs wheat differences. 

14 These estimates are based on the 37th round 
of the National Sample .Survey (NSS) car¬ 
ried out in 1981-82. According to the survey, 
66.5 per cent of land owning households in 
rural India owned 1 ha' or less and ac¬ 
counted for only 12.2 per cent of all land 
owned by rural households [NSSO, 1987], 
The distribution of operational holdings is 
almost as skewed [NSSO, 1986]. 

15 See, tor instance. Ali et al [1981], Sundaram 
and Ibnilulkar [1983, Gaiha and Kazmi 
[1981], Estimates by Ali A al. [1981], quoted 
in Sundaram, 1987], for 1975 indicate a con¬ 
sistent decline in the percentage of rural 
population below the poverty line as opera¬ 
tional holding size increases (see Ikble A). 
Sundaram and Tendulkar [1983] on the 
basis of NSS data for 1977-78 find that the 
incidence of poverty among households 
dependent mainly on agricultural labour for 
a livelihood was almost twice that among 
cultivating households (58.8 per c«U rHative 
to 30.1 per cent). Gaiha and Kazmi [1981] 
again found the highest risk of poverty 
among agricultural wage labour householcte 


on the basis of the NCAER data for 
1971-72. 

16 Lipton (1983: 44] in a survey article on. 
labour and poverty provides several 
examples from rural India on Che three-way 
link between land shortage^ unemplc^em 
and poverty. For instance, a ten-village 
survey covering 100 agricultural labour 
households in Andhra Pradesh in 1972 
showed that the risk of extreme poverty and 
unemployment was much lower among the 
32 households which had a little cultivable 
land relative to the 68 which had none. A 
four-village study in Gujarat in 1970-71 
likewise found a 25 per cent higher risk of 
unemployment among the landless relative 
to the landed households. Again, ICRISAT 
research in 6 semi-arid villages showed that 
the prospects of female employment were 
much better among small and medium farm 
households relative to landless agricultural 
labour hou.scholds. Also, in Visaria’s [1978] 
study 111 I ural Ciiijarai, unemployment for 
woman wun found to be 70-80 pei cent 
higher than for men among landless 
households, but fell about twice as fast with 
cscry extra acre. 

17 See, for example, Raj apd Tharakan [1983] 
for Kcj'ila where the implementation of 
land reforms gave many agricultural labour 
households till! ownership rights to small 
si/cd holdings of !e.ss than 1 acre in the 
1970s. 

18 l-or a useful rcseiw of literature on land and 
poverty sec Lipton (1983 and 1985], 

19 For j more detailed discussion on the gender 
inequalities inherent in the traditional and 
existing laws of inheritance of various com¬ 
munities, but especially the Hindu and 
Muslim, see Agarwal [1988aj. 

20 For instance, this was traditionally so among 
the Garos, Khasis and Lalungs—the three 
main matrilincal tribes of the north-east, 
as well as among the matrilineal Nayars of 
central .and .southern Kerala, the Mapphilas 
of northern Kerala, and the Nangudi 
Vcllalars of Tamil Nadu. 

21 For a detailed disscussion on the factors 
underlying the decline of matrilineal in¬ 
heritance patterns in the tribal north-east 
see Agarwal 11987a]. 

22 For a detailed discussion on this see the 
’Introduction’ in Afshar and Agarwal 
[1988]. 

23 In Madhya Pradesh (^hich has the largest 
concentration of tribals in the country) 13.6 
to 38 per cent (varying by region) of total 
tribal income is estimai^ to come from 
MFP; in Andhra Pradesh 10-55 per cent; 

Table A 

Si/c Class ftr Cent Share Per Cent Below 



in Rural 

the Poverty 


Population 

Line (2250 
Calories) 

0.00 

12.3 

81.7 

0.00-0.50 

18.6 

75.4 

0.51-1.00 

15.7 

67.0 

1.01-2.02 

I8.S 

57.0 

2.03-4.04 

16.3 

45.3 

4.05-8.09 

10.7 

31.7 

8.10 and above 

7.9 

4.5 

All 

100.0 

100.0 

Source. Sundaram [1987: 179], 



andjn pans of Gtijamt 3S per iii^t (OOf, 
1982). in Orissa. 13 per cent of the forest 
population is estiroatcid to siib^ eadusively 
on MFP and for another 39 per cent it is 
an important secondary source of income 
[CSE, 1985-86; 91], 

24 In the Coimbatore region of Dunil Nadu, 
the water level has fallen by 25-30 metres 
over the past 10 years [Jayal, 1983: 83). In 
the Kolar district of Karnauika it has fallen 
below 200 inetres [Bandbyopadhyay, 1986] 
and in Mahsana district of Gujarat, the 
depth of the tubewdi bore is now about 3<X) 
metres relative to about 90 metres 20 years 
ago [Dhawan, 1982:54], Similar trends are 
noted in parts of Puitjab, Haryana and 
Uttar Pradesh [Dhawan, 1982: ISO]. 

25 In Nagaur and Jodhpur districts of 
Rajasthan. 59 per cent to 62 per cent of the 
privatised commons went to farmers own¬ 
ing 10-15 ha or more, and included 90 per 
cent of the good quality land; while the 
landless got 11-13 per cent of the land- 
much of it of poor quality [Jodha, I9S7]. 

26 A three-village study in the Uttar Pradesh 
hills found that the amount of human 
energy expended on fuel and fodder colic 
tion was 2-5 times that spent on cultivation 
[CSE, 1985-96: 180], 

27 The IRDP or Integrated Rural Development 
Programme was initiated in 1981-82, as a 
means of integrating under a single pro¬ 
gramme, the hitherto multiplicity of 
schemes directed to benefit the rural poor 
and implemented through a variety of agen¬ 
cies. It’s basic components are a loan-cum- 
.subsidy scheme for purchase of milch cat¬ 
tle, etc; and TRYSEM (Training Rural Youth 
for Self-Employment) for imparting prac¬ 
tical skills to 18-35 yeai olds of the poorest 
households, and to equip them for taking 
up self-employment ventures. Women 
receive a specific focus in these schemes. 

28 1 his was found in Bulandshar, UP, in the 
course of a DANIDA (India) project— 
Chitra Sundaram, personal 
communication. 

29 In China, women doing agricultural labour 
in the cotton-growing areas were found to 
have DDT concentrations in their milk of 
up to 0.273 ppm and BHC concentrates 
up to 0.472 ppm. The maximum concen¬ 
tration permitted for cow’s milk for both 
substances in 1978 was 0.1 p p m [Wlagner, 
1987], 

30 See SchrijveTs [1987] on the Mahaweli 
scheme in Sri Lanka. Hanger and Moris 
[1973] on the Mwea Scheme in Kenya, and 
various writings on the Muda scheme in 
Malaysia. 

31 For an excellent discussion on forest policy 
and forest exploitation under the British see 
Cuba [1983], Also see Pandian, [1987]. 

32 In Bihar, the forest department sought to 
replace a mbM forest by monoculture teak 
[Makbijani. 1979]; in Uttar Pradesh, 
sheshom and sal were cut to i^t eucalyp¬ 
tus [Dogra. 1981]: in Bastar (Madhya 
fradesh) under a World Bank project. 
40,080 ha of deciduous forest were to be 
clear felled for planting tropical pine—the 
scheme was shdved following public pro¬ 
test [D’Monte, 1982], In Uttan Kannada 
district of Karnataka, the forest department 
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to pUtit hyWidf ei^yptus withdut pro^ 
(risds (Chandrashe^har, 1981]. 

33 In Midhapore dtsirici (West Bengal), 
eucalyptus was principally planted on tribal 
paddy land by the forest department 
[Indian Express 1983). Elsewhere, in 

'' Madhya Pradesh, community forest land 
containing ground for grazing, for holding 
the annual fair, a pond, and stone ({uarries 
that provided the villagers employment, was 
fenc^ off to build a game sanctuary [Sarin, 
1980j. 


34 In Karnataka in 1982-83 some 63.3 per cent 
of land previously under foodgrains in 
Kolar district and 49.6 per cent in Bangalore 
di.strict, is estimated to have shifted to 
eucalyptus, leading to a substantial decline 
in the production of ragi, the staple crop 
of the poor [Chandra-shekhar, 1987, quoting 
estimates of the Directorate of ficonomics 
and Statistics]. In Kolar district alone, the 
area under ragi declined from 14.8 thousand 
ha in 1977-78 to 48.4 in 1980-81, a decline 
by 66 per cent while production fell from 
175.2 to 13.3 thousand tons—a decline by 
92 per cent (Shiva, 1988: 81]. 

35 See, Manimala [1984] on the Bodhgaya 
movement; Savara and Gathoskar [1982] on 
the Shahada struggle: Burnad [1983] on the 
Vivasaya Cooligan lyakkam; Mies, ei al 
[1983] on ('ROSS; Bandhyopadhyay and 
Shiva |1987|, Jain [1984], Uahuguna [1984], 
Dogra [1984], Joshi [1983] anU Shiva [1988] 
on the Chipko movement. 

36 See Vaid and Patel [1934]. — 

37 On SEWA see Sebstad [1982]; on the WW'F 
see Noponen [1987]; and on the anti- liquor 
campaigns in Manipur and Himachal 
Pradesh see Jain [1984] and Mendhapurkar 
[1987] respectively. 

38 See, Dixon [1979] for a good discussion on 
this with several illustrative examples from 
south Asia. Also see PIOT [1982] and Agar- 
wal (1988b]. These characteristics (among 
others) of users are also found important 
in examples of successful collective action 
by villagers for regulating the use of com¬ 
mon property resources [Wade, 1987J. 

39 Quoted in Shiva [1988]. 

40 See; also Immcr [1986]; Omvedi 11984]; and 
Singh [1986]. 
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. II - I n i l . .....I . . 

NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the information of the public that The Hooghly Flour 
Mills Company Limited proposes to make an application to the Central 
Government in the Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under Sub- 
Section (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
1969 for approval to the establishment of a new undertakms/unit/division. Brief 
particulars of the proposal are as under; 

1. Name and Address of the Applicant; The Hooshly Flour Mills Company 
Limited, 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta 700 001. 

2. Capital Structure of the Applicant Oiganisation; 

Authorised — Ordinary; Rs. 30,00,000 

S ubscribed — Ordinary; Rs. 27,00,000 

3 Management structure of the Applicant Organisation indicating the names 
of the Directors, including the Managing/Wholc-time Directors and Manager, 
if any: Mr K. R. Chhabria, Chairman, Mr. K C Mathur, Mr. R. S. Johar, 
Mr. D. P. Mukherjce, Mr. M Ghose, Mr. R. K Venkatesan. (There is no 
Managing/Whole-time Director and Manager) 

4. Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment of a new under¬ 
taking or a new unit/division; New undertaking. (Commencement of trading 
activity in Bakery Oil, Biscuit, Ammonium Bicarbonate, Baking Povder, Calcium 
Propionate, Bread Improver). 

5 Location of the new undertaking/unit/division; 20, Round Tank lane, 
Ramkristopur, Howrah-711 101, Gauhati—H.P. Brahmachari Road, 1st Floor, 
Rehabari, Gauhati-781 008, Delhi-Gulab Bhavan, 6, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi-110 002, Bangalore--Post Box 7089,2303,21st Cross. K. R. Road, 
Baneshankari, II Stage, Bangalore 560 070. 

6. Capital Structure of the proposed undertaking; Same as in item 2. 

7. In case the proposal relates to the production, storage, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of any goods/articles indicate; 

Name of goods/articles; Bakery Oil, Biscuit, Ammonium Bicarbonate, Bak¬ 
ing Powder, Calcium Propionate, Bread Improver. 

Proposed Licensed Capacity; Not applicable for any of the goods/articles 
Btimated Annual Turnover: The applicant intends to commence tracling 
business relating to items specified under O. (i) and the total estimated turn¬ 
over in this respect will be around Rs. 1121 lacs pa. against which the 
applicant shall get commission. 

8. In case the proposal relates' to the provision of ar^y service, state the volume of 
activity in terms cf usual measures such as value, income, turnover etc.; 
Not applicable 

9. Cost of the Project; Rs. 5 lacs. 

10. Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to be raised from each source; 
Will be raised from internal resources of the Compa.iy and bank borrowing. 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate 
to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri 
Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of puUication of this Notice, 
intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 

For The Hooshly Flour Mills Company Limited - 

R. MUKHEfUEE 

Dated this 23rd day of October 1989 SECRETAR/ 
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PANCHAYATI RAJ 


Gandhiji's dream, Panditjrs vision. 


Real change, said Panditjl. comes, of course, from within the village, from the 
very people living In the village, and is not Imposed from outside. 


Democracy through Panchayatl Raj was Mahatmaji’s dream and development 
through Panchayatl Raj was Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru’s vision. 


For them Panchayati Raj was a process of self-development and self-reliance, 
aimed at bringing about a metamorphosis in rural areas. 


Keeping this in view and in the light of the experience of the by-gone years, 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, has launched a mighty revolution to bring 
democracy to the doorsteps of crores of our rural inhabitants, to open the doors 
of opportunity to millions of unprivileged and hitherto neglected people. 


With Its well-knit Panchayati Raj system and innovative programmes like the new 
EGS, Jawahar Rojgar Yojana, Special Action Plan for tribals and others 
Maharashtra is engaged In the task of providing a strong arm to the country. 


Government of Maharashtra 


Government that nvorks 


DGIPR 
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iCliange and Women 

Evidence from the Expansionary Phase in Haryana ^ 

Agriculture | 

Sh« ila ftlialh I 

To understand what has been happening to women’s employment m agriculture, this paper presents thefindinpt 
of a study in Haryana, a state where labour absorption rose rapidly until the mid-seventies, but is now falling.' 
The one-year field survey, covering IS3 villages in all, was earned out in 1972- 73, that is, during the expansionary'); 
phase of labour absorption in Haryana agriculture. The findings deal with the demand for women workers in' 
field crop operations and the'supply behaviour of cultivating and landless agricultural labour households. Data 
relatlng to the occupational structure of female member’s of cultivating and landless agricultural labour households { 
are examined and an account is given of the seasonal occupational shift phenomenon, a dominant feature of, 
the annual cycle of employment among landless women which has been very little discussed in the literature on <■ 
the impact of the "Green Revolution' on women's work. The paper concludes with some speculations about what 
may have happened in the period after the mid-seventies which was characterised, among other things, by a decline' 
in per hectare labour absorption in the cases of most crops. 



Workers 

^ ♦ 


1 

Context and Coverage 

ONE of the most interesting findings to 
emerge from recent data' is that two 
distinctly different paths of technological 
change^ are being followed in Indian 
agriculture’ Of the six states which are 
conspicuous for having had production 
growth rates in excess of three per cent over 
the past ten to fifteen years,* three have 
been adopting ‘labour using’ technologies 
to increase yields and output, while three 
others have now clearly shifted over to 
‘labour saving’ technologies.’ The first set 
consists of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. Ihe second set includes 
Punjab, Haryana, and Uttar Pradesh—the 
pioneers in the adoption of ‘Green Revolu¬ 
tion’ technology in India 

I ime series data however reveals that per 
hectare labour absorption in these last three 
states in fact followed an inverted-U shaped 
path. The initial response to the ‘Green 
Revolution’ technology was a sustained rise 
in labour use per hectare. This trend charac¬ 
teristically ptHdeed* in the mid-seventies or 
shortly afterwards, and subsequent increases 
in yield were associated with declines in per 
hectare labour absorption in the case of 
most crops. 

Nevertheless, in these states, it has been 
possible to sustiun or enhance existing levels 
of total employment in field crop agricuhure 
because of the expansion of gross cropped 
area,’ together with shifts of area in favour 
of relatively more labour intensive crops. 
Thus it can be argued that technological 
change in these three piimeering states 
constitutes a package of basically healthy 
developments as it has not only been y^ld 
increasing and land augmenting, it has also 
made it possiUe to improve per worker pro¬ 
ductivity subsiantially.* 

Unfortunatdy, continuous year-wise in¬ 
formation on women’s em]doyment is not 
separateiv availaMe f(M’the same period from 


the comprehensive scheme on the cost of 
culusation To understand what was happen¬ 
ing to women’s work, therefore, one has to 
turn to other sources, including the larger 
scale village surveys carried out in particular 
states during the penod. One such study was 
done in Haryana, a state where labour ab¬ 
sorption rose rapidly until the mid-seventies, 
but is now falling. The one-year field survey 
covering 151 villages in all, was carried out 
in i972-'^3, that is, during the expansionary 
phase for labour absorption generally and 
in Haryana agriculture in particular. The fin¬ 
dings reported in the second part of this 
paper are based mainly on data gathered 
during this fidd survey.* Section A deals 
with the demand for women workers in field 
crop operations, and the supply behaviour 
of cultivating and landless agricultural 
labour households. Section B is divided into 
two sub-sections in the first data relating to 
the occupational stiuctuie of female members 
of cuhivating and landless agricultural labour 
households is examined. In sub-section 2 an 
account is given of the seasonal occupa¬ 
tional shift phenomenon, a dominaung 
feature of the annual cycle of employment 
among landless women, which has bem dis¬ 
cussed very little in the literature on the im¬ 
pact of the ‘Green Revolution’ on women’s 
work in India. 

Bart III deals in some speculations about 
what may have happened during the period 
after the mid-seventies, which was charac- 
tensed, among other things, by a decline in 
per hectare labour absorption in the cases 
of most crops. 

II 

Haryana Experience 

A LABOUR Demand and Suppiy 
BEHAVIOUR*® OF Cultivating and 
Landless Agricultural Labour 
Households 

This section ex{dores first, the impact on 
demand for labour of two of the observed 


changes which took place consequent upon 
the adoption of the ‘Green Revolution IfadF 
nology’, (i) the direct impact of the HYV 
seed-water-chemical fertilisers revolution on 
demand for labour, and (ii) the impact 
labour demand and supply profiles of thoM 
changes m acreage and tenure structure whic| 
were themselves a consequence of the intiet 
duction of new tecluiology. Observed diangel! 
in labour supply profiles of landless ant 
landed households are discussed subsequently 

In terms of its direct impact on demaiit 
for female labour two phases in the adop 
tion of the ‘Green Revolution lechncdotji* 
need to be disunguished During the iqitig. 
upswing in farm business income and tola 
labour absorption, the Green Revolution waf 
principally a biochemical revolution, TIh 
new ‘labour-using’ technology paclngi 
consisted of HYV seeds, an assur^ waM 
supply and chemical fertilisers. The tubewel 
with a motorised pump set was the prindpB 
new Item of equipment widely introdocat 
in Haryana. Its effect was to increase boA 
yields and per acre demand for labour in tht 
cultivation of specific crops, that is, even k 
each of the two crop se^ns taken sepanttb 
ly. For both crop seasons combined it WR' 
land augmenung, sini^e the tubeweli itsel 
was the enabling factor in growing crops it 
two seasons instead of one. Consequend} 
also, the motorised tubeweli enhanoet 
demand for labour unambiguously. 

The second phase during which total ile< 
mand for labour stagnated and labour ^ 
sorption per hectare under specific ciOft', 
declined in Haryana (despite continues, 
growth in yields), was assoaated with thetti; 
tmduction of equipment like threshers, ant 
mechanised ploughing, which appear to htfr, 
improved the yields of the subsequent 
season’s crop, by assuring timely sowigfp- 
This second phase also saw the introduedd^ 
of machine combinations like the tracW(' 
drawn disc plough, which was itself, in th|> 
case of certain crop cycles, land augmantiiig'' 
making it possible to sow HYV wheat 
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which liad previoosly to remain fallow 
^ be sown to a less remunerative crop." 
^Vnfortunateiy for total labour absorption 
^ihls sort of mechanisation, which enhanc- 
both yields and area under remunerative 
;t!tops, was labour saving.'^ 

•/ 

{^Expansionary Phase in Labour Absorption 
in Haryana 

. (i) Direct impact of HYV Technology on 
\pemand for Vtomen’s Labour: During the 
phase, almost the entire impact of the 
prrigation-based new technology was on 
pgnale employment, which in some regions 
'^ioughly doubted. Demand for hired labour 
^tjKipears to have gone up by as much as three 
Mhnes in the most favoured regions. But 
l^le new technology seems to have made 
fifgmarkably little difference to the absorp- 
fllop of female labour. 

Separate data for kharif and rabi seasons 
^ngs out the fact that the .season during 
Twhich total labour demand is greatest cor- 
besponds in each region to the season in 
.which the relative importance of female days 
U greatest. The major employment season 
j|>rovides not only more work days for 
slomen in absolute terms, but also proper- 
ftonately more work days (as compared with 
^ work days reported for men) than in the 
secondary employment season. 

It appears, in fact, that women (and 
ildren) are called upon to work generally 


when there is an absolute shortage of 
labourers, sufficient to push the wage rates 
up during a peak activity period, as well as 
specifically for certain crop operations, such 
as cotton picking, for which women are 
preferred. 

If one examines data on unpaid family 
labour separately, it is found that more 
unpaid female family labour is absorbed per 
acre in the poorest, least irrigated regions 
than anywhere else*’ Moreover, everywhere 
it is the small acreage operators (but not the 
sub-marginal ones,*'* which use the most 
female family labour per acre. 


What idMut the impact of tite Pew tech- 
. oology on Aim/women ‘workers'? The bio¬ 
chemical revolution, which so diarply in¬ 
creased hired labour intensity gener^y did 
not have any noticeable impact on per acre 
absorption of women, except where it involv¬ 
ed irrigating an area previously engaged 
almost exclusively in dry land farming. In 
wetter regions, where male labour for hire 
was abundant, what went up was male hired 
labour days per acre, and not female days. 
It is only in regions with a less adequate 
supply male labourers that the hired 
female labour days per acre figures rose.'* 


Table 2: Total Pebson Days Peb Acbe and Female Days Peb Acbe; Toial. Unmid Family 
AND Paid, by Opebated Acbeaoe Classi All Habyana and Its Most Advanced Reokxs, 1972-73 


Operated 


Labour Abswptlon Per Acre at of 1972-73 
Naryana Most Advanced i 


Class 

Total 

Person 

Days 

Total 

Female 

Days 

Unpaid 

Family 

Female 

Days 

Paid 

Female 

Days 

Ibtal 

Person 

Days 

Ibtal 

Female 

Days 

Unpaid 

Family 

Female 

Days 

Paid 

Female 

Days 

0-2.5 

31.3 

4.7 

4.1 

0.5 

39.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5-5 

41.5 

11.5 

10.4 

1.1 

52.7 

13.3 

ii.'s 

1.8 

5-10 

38.2 

7.9 

7.3 

0.6 

48.2 

5.1 

4.8 

0.3 

10-15 

28.6 

4.2 

3.8 

0.3 

54.0 

6.0 

5.9 

0.1 

IS or mote 

30.5 

6.4 

3.3 

3.1 

47.5 

6.5 

3.6 

2.9 

All acreage 
classes 

32.3 

6.6 

4.6 

2.0 

48.7 

6.4 

4.7 

1.8 


Table I: Tbend Rates of Gbowth in Laboub Absobftion by State 1971-72 io 1983-84 fob “Ali Cbops” and Related Vabiables 



States (Ranked 
^lioeording to Col 1 
h Rates) 


Ttend Rates of Growth in _ 

La^ur Absorption _ Gross Cropped 

listal Per Hectare^ Area under 

“All Crops” 


_ Growth Rates in _ 

Production Male Agri- 
(49 Crops) cultural Workers 

1971-1981 
(Census) 

4 5 


Labour 

Productivity 


Per Cent Change 
in Person Days 
Employment 
1977-78 over 
1972-73 (NSS) 

7 


and Sources: 1 Cols 1 and 2: Computed from data gathered under the Com|»eheiisive Scheme for Studying the Cost of Cultivation/ 
Production of Princi|xtl Crops, for 18 crops, or fewer where data was available for a smaller number of crops only. 

and Suuistics, Ministry of AgricultuiA Government of India. Gross Cropped Area under crops” relates to the 18 or 
fewer crops covered the Cost of Production data. 

3 Stars (*) in the first 3 columns indicate t values significant at the fi^owing levels * 9S per cent, ** 98 per cent, «** 99 per cent. 

4 Col 4: Hend growth rates in production for 49 crops were computed uring indices of agricultural output for each state. 
Theindkes were preparedbytheCommission for Agricultural Com arxIPric^ and thedatapresentedin lUiie^G S NiaHa 
‘Some Issues in Agricultural Devdopment in India: An Overview’, in (eds) P R Brahmananda and V R Pinebamukhi, 
The Development Process and the Mian Economy, Himalaya Publishing Housa Bombay, 1987. 

S'A strtr (*) in column S marks those states where dr^ work available per male worker have gone down, on tne evidence 
oSCost of Production data on total labour absorption. 

6 Column 6: Derived from data presented in Ikble S, page 248, O S l^la (1987), op ciL 

7 Column 7: Source: 'Able 12, page A-141, A VUdyanathan ‘Labour Use in Rural Indie A Study of Spatial and ItaOpaital 
Vuiations* in Eamomk and PtMtktd Weekly, Review of Agriculture, December 27, 1988. 
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sometimes atgued that it it tWr sharS in 
emplcvment tmponunities which needs to 
be pushed up. Evlh where women are put- 
tins in more labour days than they did earlier 
in absolute terms, if women’s relative*^ ran- 
tribution to the earning of household in- 
»come declines noticeably, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that their status in the family will fall 
considerably, so it is said. 

In Haryana, cross-section evidence sug¬ 
gests that in tire initial phases the adoption 
of the Green Revolution technology reduced 
women’s share in employment except in 
special circumsunces. By 1972-73, the share 
. of female labour days was inversely related 
to the proportion of area under HYV 
technology explained only 31 per cent of the 
variation in the relative importance of 
female work days. 

That an inverse relation existed at ait is 
partly due to the fact that the new bio¬ 
chemical techitoiogy was adopted most fully 
in an area amply supplied with male labour. 
Thus in the prime Green Revolution region. 
91 per cent of the hired labour, (which, by 
the mid-seventies accounted for more than 
40 per cent of all labour days in that region), 
could be drawn from a [x>ol of locally 
available male workers. 

Since the initial introduction of new 

Tabi-E 3: Sex and Age Groui* Composition oe 
Total Person Days Demanded by Acreage 
CLASS; All Haryana. 1972-73 


(Per Cent) 


Operated 

Acreage 

Class 

Female 

Days 

Share 

Male 

Days 

Share 

Child 

Days 

Share 

0-2.5 

15.0 

77.4 

7.6 

2.5-5 

27.6 

64.9 

7.5 

5-10 

20.7 

79.3 

0 

10-13 

14.6 

85.4 

0 

IS or more 

20.9 

79.1 

0 

All acreage 
classes 

20.5 

78.6 

1.0 


eit family and lured labour sitarply in favour 
of hired labour, and since the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of hired labour days are sup¬ 
plied male workers, it appears that unless 
the enhanced demand for hired labour more 
than exhausts the local supply of male wage 
labour at peak seasons, an increase in the 
share of hired labour in the total tends to 
reduce the female labour days component. 
Data from Haryana’s arid, backward 
region'* suggests further, that if the system 
starts from a position of subsistence farm¬ 
ing characterised by an inverse relation bet¬ 
ween acreage class and labour intensity,” 
and if the middle acreage classes substitute 
hired in male labour in place of the present 
draft on unpaid female family l,Tbour, then 
the women’s share could fall precipitously. 
The large-scale unemployment among the 
landless in this region seems to be the main 
factor behind the high figure of 99.8 per cent 
of all hired labour wliicli is male labour 
there. Presumably, as happened in the more 
irrigated regions, an increase in the dcitiand 
for paid labour would pull many male 
members of small farm households into the 
wage paid agrictiliuial labour force'as ssell. 

To sum up: Under the surplus labour con¬ 
ditions which arc endemic in Indian agricul¬ 
ture. an cMensioii of the biochemical HYV 
technology sun'iciciit to raise the hired in 
labour component in the workforce may 
tend to reduce the fcinaie share in field crop 
labour days. .Moreover, even on farms which 
hire in little lalxiur after its advent, it is the 
male labour intensity which rises most when 
an assured water supply becomes available, 
thus reducing women's relative contribution. 
Only if male labour supply bottlenecks are 
encountered as the demand for labour rises 
is there reason to think that the share of 
female labourers in the total is likely to 
increase. 

Several further points of interest emerge 
when the disaggregated data on demand for 
unpaid lamily labour and demand for hired 
labour, is examined .separately. Regional and 


Table 4; Share of Female Labour Days in Unraid Family Person Day^n Total Hired Out 
Person Days, and in Hired Out Casual Person Days by Acreage Class of Landed 
Households, All Haryana and Richest Region (1972-73) 


OpeiRted Unpaid Fkmale Days As 
Acreage Cent of Unpaid 

Class Family Person Days 

AU Rich«t 

Haryana Region 


Hired Out Female Days Hired Out Female Casual 
As Fer Cent of Ibtal Days As Per Cent of 
Hired Out Person Days Hired Out Casual 
(Permyent Plus Casual) 

/Dl Richest 


Pirson Days 
All Richest 


Haryana Region Haryana Region 


0-2.3 13.9 0.0 9.2 11.2 13.6 28.0 

2.3-5 27.8 26.7 8.7 10.9 13.0 23.1 

5-10 2L3 12.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 

10-15 16.5 14.4 OXt 0.0 • • 

15 or more 23.7 18.7 * . * * 

Ail iKreage 

classes 21.9 16.2 8.0 8.7 13.3 26.9 


Note. If no female days ue rqwrted, but a positive number of penon days is reported, then 
the share of ftmide days is ente^ as' OX). If no person days are report for the specified 
categoryi then the share of female days is entered as *. 



that two quite different kinds of circum-’' 
stances can create conditions under which 
women account for a large share in unpaid 
family days. One is the absolute shortage of 
male labour at peak periods in a progressive 
but only moderately well irrigated region; 
the other, even more effective in Haryana, 
is the output maximising effort of poor 
iiaditional farmers in u backward area. T he 
implication of this is that, as irrigation is 
extended, and the introduction of the HYV 
biochemical package thus bcctimcs possible, 

decline in the relative importance of 
women in the unpaid agricultural labour 
force can be anticipated, despite rising total 
labour intenSty. This trend is likely to per¬ 
sist at least until the multiplication of non- 
agricultural job opportunities induce a shift 
of working population out of agriculture. 
Overcrowding lies behind the observed low 
women's share in unpaid family labour, in 
every region whicli repons it in Haryana. 

The proportion of unpaid lamily labour 
days accounted for by women displays a 
systematic acreage class pattern within 
regions. Starling from the 2.5 to S acre class 
women's share in unpaid family work days 
falls, and then rises as acreage class ri.scs. 
in relatively backward wet regions as well 
as in dry ones, the upturn in the figures ap¬ 
pear only within the acres or more’ 
group. But in the technologically more ad¬ 
vanced regions, the upturn commences in the 
10 to 15 acre class. This pattern is consistent 
with the twin propositions that: (I) women 
are called upon to do field crop operations 
as the alternative to hiring in labour, 
whenever there is not sutficient male labour 
to satisfy total requirements and that, (2) on 
bigger farms, more effective use can be made 
of fem:Tc labour in particular operations for 
which they are thought to be specially suited. 

Very low figures for the ‘under 2.5 acre’ 
class arc symptoms of the fact that there is 
not enough work to go round in many small 
farm households. In the two high hir^ total 
labour demand regions, the large number of 
male (and female) labour days hired out by 
these households demonstrates that, even 
there, in small farms, the draft on unpaid 
family labour does not exhaust its availabili¬ 
ty and willingness to undertake additional 
field crop work. In the arid region, the posi¬ 
tion .of women’s unpaid work is even more 
clear-cut. On a typical day in the stack 
.season, many able bodied young women 
from small farm households report them¬ 
selves as ‘mainly inactive*. That is (in terms 
of the conceptual categories used in this 
survey), there is not even enough housework 
to occupy them as much as four hours a day, 
and they do nothing else. The shifts in thdr 
activity status, as the agricultural busy 
season gets underway, are instructive. Some 
who were inactive, talu up household duties; 
others (whom they replace) take over the care 
of cattle from men who go out to work in 
the fields; and some shift direa from ‘mainly 
inactive' status to field work. The large scale 
of such intia-seasonal main activity shifts 
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the teastmal bnemployment which prevans 
on small fattm in such backward regions. 
The proportionately heavy draft on their 
labour power during peak pcn'ods reflects 
the eflbrts of small farm households to avoid 
(he paid out costs of hired labour. 

The aggregated figuies on hiied laboui de¬ 
mand indicate that when small farmers hire 
in labour at all, a substantial propuition of 
it is female, eiicept in the arid /one, where 
hired labour appears to be practically a 
males only phenomenon. Elsewhere, the pro 
portion of all hired labour days accounted 
for by females, plotted against opeiated 
acreage, is most commonly U-shaped, with 
the terminal arm ol the ‘U* shorter than the 
initial arm. 

Why should small larmers, ,ind sery big 
ones, hue in larger piopoiiinns ot leinalc 
labour than anybody else? 

In general, it appears, lust, that female 
(and child) laboui is sometimes substituted 
for male labour by those households winch 
aie not able to get the male labour which 
they would have preferred. In the laboui 
market at peak seasons the bigger faimcrs 
who can offer more days work get first 
choice among the tabourets seeking it. 1 he 
small farmers hire what is left user. Secondly, 
biggei farm operators aie more likelv to 
employ year round permanent labourer>.-" 
Except in the most advanced HYV wheat- 
nce crop cycle regions, permanent labouieis 
are invaiiably male. Finally, about the only- 
kind ol labour smaller faimcis hue is harvest 
labour. The tradition of hiring tamilv group 
teams for this work is widespread As the 
family group automalically includes women, 
the practice ol hiring such harvest teams 
tends to raise women’s shaic. In one 
mediocre income region, whcie HYV crops 
were sown only in one season, which ex¬ 
perienced an absolute dearth of local wheat 
harvest labour, substantial proportions of 
female labour were hired by everybody 

In the case of the really big farmers m the 
two most advanced regions, it is the prac¬ 
tice of employing women to do particular 
operations, while hired males simultaneously 
do others, which pushes the female share up, 
as well as the employment of teams of 
women for operations like rice transplanting, 
sugarcane cutting, and cotton picking. A 
contributory factor appears to be the 
preference sometimes given in employment, 
to the female relatives of male permanent 
labourers. 

(ii) Indirect Impact of Changes in Acreage 
and Ibnure Structure on Demand for 
'Women's l.abour: In a short span of time, 
one of the things that the new technology 
did wos to reduce the minimum size neces¬ 
sary for an economically viable farm busi¬ 
ness operation.^' The response was, in those 
regions wheie the gains of the Oreen Revolu¬ 
tion were the most substantial, that erstwhile 
joint family farm operations were split up 

■ into two or three smaller, nudear. (or extend¬ 
ed), farm family operations, causing a pro- 

■ nounced downward shift in both the owned 


gnrf fife operated aerea'ge idfKW ftruetdre. 
Resumption for ‘self-cultivation’ of land 
formerly leased out was also greatest in the 
new ‘high-technology’ regions but for the 
ownei-cultivators, resumption was not near¬ 
ly sufficient to offset the consequences of 
accelerated sub-division of ancestral land. 
For many tenants, rcsumpiion of leased in 
land by its owncis was disa.strous. Since most 
of the small owner-cum-tenants were never 
again able to get land on lease from a dif-s 
ferent landowner, many of them fell to the 
bottom of the operated acreage clas.s hierar¬ 
chy. Average farm si/e, in both owned and 
operated acicage terms therefore, deeliiied 
sharply in the regions most favouiably at- 
fecicd by the new technology, and to a lesser 
degree in those regions which lagged behind 
in Its adoption. Thus the question of the 
acreage class disiribution of demand lor 
labour becomes a tactor to be taken into 
account in assessing the impact ot new 
technology 

On total labour absorption, one ol the 
things that the ticld sutvey icvealcd was that 


liie OMBiomrOiWW fytm 

size and taboor input per acre persists in 
Haryana only in the arid region which re¬ 
mained virtually untouched by the new 
technology, and even there, the really big 
farm operators use more labour per acre 
than those in the 5 to 10 acre range. Else¬ 
where the cultivation of a HYV crop in one 
season only—ndii. whcat~is associated with 
peak labour intensity in the 5 to 10 acre class, 
while cultivation of HYV crops in two 
seasons is associated with the appearance of 
peak laboui intensity cither within the 10 to 
15 acie class or above it. 

Given the skewed distribution of operated 
area in favour of big farmers, one immediate 
consequence ol the collapse of the former 
inverse relation between labour intensity and 
acreage operated is that a grossly dispropor¬ 
tionate percentage of field crop employment 
is provided in holdings above 15 acres. In 
four out of five Haryana regions,^ more 
than half the total labour days demand is 
accounted for by the less than 20 per cent 
ol the cultivating households which aie in 


lABir 5: Bruau M.sin Occiipmionsi Siauc'n'Kr oi Ffmalss srom Landisss and Landfo 
H oiisf H'H Ds ay Rfoion and Land S i ai us. Harvana, 1972-73 (Pfr Cent of Activf Mfmbl rs) 


Region Devcription 1 and 

.Status 
(Acres) 

Iblal 
Gainful 
(Per Ccni) 

Gainful 

Paid 

(Per t'eni) 

Gainful 
Unpaid 
(Per Cent) 

Non- 
Gainful 
(Per Cent) 

Backward wet (.andlcss 

10.04 

8 43 

5.62 

85.96 

0-1.25 

13.70 

13.70 

0 

86.30 

1.2S-2.5 

8.35 

8.35 

0 

91.65 

2.5-5 

21.93 

7.31 

14.60 

78 07 

5-10 

8.06 

0 

8.06 

91.94 

10-15 

13.19 

172 

11.47 

86.81 

Most advanced Landless 

19.69 

1717 

2 52 

83.05 

tcchnologicaMv 0-1.25 

16.97 

16.97 

0 

83 03 

1.25-2 5 

7.55 

7.55 

0 

92.45 

2.5-5 

14.90 

4.34 

10.56 

85 10 

5-10 

12.21 

0.67 

11.54 

87.79 

10-15 

16 30 

1.17 

1513 

83.70 

Second most advanced Landless 

20.91 

9.21 

11.70 

79.09 

0-1.25 

17 02 

17.02 

0 

82.98 

1.25-2.5 

12.28 

12.28 

0 

87.72 

2.5-S 

13.86 ■ 

5.88 

7.98 

85.14 

5-10 

11.25 

3.01 

8.24 

88.78 

10-15 

12.82 

1.09 

11.73 

87.18 

Backward dry Landless 

14.95 

14.95 

0 

85.05 

0-U5 

4 88 

4.88 

0 

95.12 

1.25-2.5 

3.04 

3.04 

0 

96.16 

2.5-5 

12.99 

1.10 

11.89 

87.01 

5-10 

7.27 

0.51 

6.76 

92.73 

10-15 

11.04 

0.63 

10.41 

88.96 

Mediocre (HYV sown Landless 

16 94 

16.94 

0 

83.08 

in rabi only) 0-1.25 

0 

0 

0 

100 

1.25-2.3 

17.48 

0 

17.48 

85.42 

2.3-5 

16.17 

1.67 

14.50 

83.83 

5-10 

14.64 

1.34 

13.30 

85.36 

10-15 

16.32 

2.50 

13.82 

83.68 


Note: ‘Active Meinbers‘ includes persons mainly engaged in any combination of the gainful paid, 
gainful unpaid, or non-gainful occupations for at least 2g hours during an average sveefc. 
Persons, a^ IS or more^ unless they attended school or college; who worked less ilwn 
28 hours, were described as ‘mainly inactive. The mainly inactive set is excluded ftom 
the category of persoiu who have a main occupation. Main occupations classified by type 
were fiued into a scheme of tbiec broad main occupational types coded at follows: 1. 
Gainful pakk I Paid domestic work, 2 Ihiid Hdd crop work, 3 Prid sidelines work, 4 Non- 
agricuHural employmem other than code 1; II Gainfit! unpaid: 3 Uiq»id ftinily Add cr^ 
work, 6 Unpaid family sidelines work; Ill Non gainfitk 7 Unpaid domestic work. 
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Ta*l»« 


iNaoENce or Unemo Field Ckop and Uwmd StoELwin 
Land Stmtus Group 



Revon Description 

Land Status 
(Acres) 

Ftr Cent of Gainful Un 

mdd Workers** 


Per Cent of Active Persons** 


Field Crop Work 

Sidelines Work 

Field Crop Work 

Sidelines Work 


F 


F 

IvT 



F . 

Backward wet 

landless 

0 

0 

too 

100 

0 

0 

7.4 

5.6 


0-1.2S 

87.7 

• 

12.3 

4 

63.5 

0 

8.9 

0 


1.25-2.5 

89.1 

• 

10.9 

4 

72.4 

0 

8.9 

0 


2.5-5 

90.5 

50.0 

9.5 

50.0 

63.8 

7.3 

6.7 

7.3 


5-10 

92.7 

360 

7.3 

64.0 

85.3 

2.9 

6.7 

5.2 


10-15 

93.5 

42.8 

6.5 

57.2 

70.6 

4.9 

4.9 

6.6 

Mott advanced 

Landless 

0 

0 

100 

100 

0 

0 

12.8 

2.5 

technologically 

0-1.25 

73.6 

• 

26.4 

4 

38.4 

0 

13.8 

0 


1.25-2.5 

55.0 


45.0 

4 

37.5 

0 

30.8 

0 


2.5-5 

87.9 

0 

12.1 

100 

66.7 

0 

9.2 

10.6 


5-10 

84.5 

0 

15.5 

100 

74 9 

0 

13.7 

11.5 


10-15 

85 3 

0 

14,7 

100 

71.6 

0 

12.3 

15.1 

Second most advanced 

Landless 

0 

0 

IQD 

100 

0 

0 

20.1 

11.7 


0-1 25 

ino 

4 

0 

4 

41.9 

0 

0 

0 


1 25-2.5 

too 

« 

0 

4 

63.4 

0 

0 

0 


2.5-5 

84.7 

50.0 

15 3 

50.0 

604 

40 

10.9 

4.0 


5-10 

85.7 

42 9 

14 3 

S7 2 

75 1 

3.5 

12.5 

4.7 


10-15 

79.4 

52 8 

20.6 

47.2 

694 

6.2 

18.0 

5.5 

Backward dry 

l.andless 

0 

« 

too 

4 

0 

0 

7.4 

0 


0-1.25 

14.9 

« 

85.1 

4 

70 

0 

402 

0 


1.25-2.5 

44.5 

4 

55.5 

4 

25 0 

0 

312 

0 


2.5-5 

77.6 

500 

22.4 

50.0 

57.5 

60 

16.6 

6.0 


5-10 

83.4 

38.4 

16.6 

61.6 

75 5 

26 

15.0 

A2 


10-15 

75.0 

65.0 

25.0 

35 0 

68.4 

68 

22.8 

3.7 

Mediocre 

Landless 

0 

4 

too 

4 

0 

0 

11.3 

0 


0-1.25 

100 

4 

0 

4 

54.8 

0 

0 

0 


1.25-5 

86.8 

too 

13.2 

0 

59.6 

17.5 

9.1 

0 


2.5-5 

81 7 

18 2 

18.3 

81.8 

61.0 

2.6 

13.7 

11.9 


5-10 

74 2 

39.4 

25.8 

60.7 

63.2 

52 

22.0 

8.1 


10-15 

73.7 

0 

26.3 

100 

54.6 

0 

19.5 

13.8 


SoUi. * Means no cose in the denominator, as well as no case m the numerator. 
•• Foi definitions of leims sec footnotes to fable ^ 


Tabi l 7. lIsiAi OcciiHAiioNS m Pi ak Siasun Aoru iii ii>rm Labourers, Women At.ro IS to 60 irom Laniii i ss A<<rk uiturai Labour 
_Househoi us by Reoion and All Haryana,1V72-73_ 


Occupational Specification ____ Description of R egio ns 



Backward 

Technologically 

Second 

Backward 

Mediocre 

All Haryana 


Wcl 

Must 

Most 

rrv 





Advanced 

Advanced 




1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 Total number of women aged 15-60 







belonging to landless agricultural labour 
households 

24.349 

89.839 

79,446 

37,903 

33,301 

264,838 

2 Number of peak season agricultural 







labourers 

12.655 

45,984 

23,024 

13.755 

13.375 

108.803 

(Per cent of I) 

3 Number whose usual occupation is 

(52 0) 

(51.2) 

(290) 

(36.3) 

(40 2) 

(41.1) 

agricultural labour 

2.337 

11,700 

(25.4) 

7,554 

4,132 

2,548 

28,271 

(fe cent of 2) 

4 Number whose usual occupation is 

(18.5) 

(32.8) 

(30.0) 

(19.1) 

(26.0) 


something else: “Shifters" 

10,328 

34.284 

15,470 

9,623 

10,827 

80,532 

(Per cent of 2) 

(81 5) 

(74.6) 

(67.2) 

(70.0) 

(80.9) 

(742)) 

Uaual Oeeupatiom of SMftere 

A Ffom mainly galitful occupations 






33.8 

(i) Total (as per cent of 2) 

40.0 

21.3 

51.3 

32.8 

41.6 

(ii) Paid non-agri labour as per cent of 2 

(iii) Gainftil paid and gainful unpaid 

0 

12.2 

5.4 

5.6 

15.6 

4.7 

10.5 

combination as per cent of 2 

20.0 

7.5 

96 

15.1 

8.7 

(iv) Gainful unpaid only as per cent of 2 

B Prom mainly non-gtrirtful acihities 

200 

11.6 

36.3 

12.2 

17.3 

18.6 

39.3 

G) Total (as ^ cent of 2) 

Gi) Non-gainfUl, with OP subsidiary 

416 

53.2 

15 9 

29.7 

39.4 

(as per cent of 2) 

(lU) Non-gmnful with GP and GUP 

0 

5.1 

0 

0 

6.4 

3.0 

0.8 

subsidiafies (as per cent of 2) 

(iv) Non-iainlut, with gainful unpaid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.4 

8.8 

22.7 

subsidiary (as per cent of 2) 

20.8 

37.1 

11.9 

. 7.4 

(v) Non-gaii^ oMy (as per cent of 2) 

C Ptwn nurinty liuMive suits 
(1) ^ were inactive with non-gainftit 

20.8 

no 

4.0 

22.3 

17.7 

12.9 

0.9 

subsidiary (as per cent of $ 

0 

0 

0 

7.4 

0 
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top acreage category. Tbey are alio Ac 
’flMy group which hires in as much as 50 per 
^rat of their total l.idiour requirement.*’ 
^IHiis is the context within which the absorp- 
tl^oon of female labour must be viewed, 
t ■. In Haryana generally, more femide labour 
^is absorb^ per acre in the middle and top> 
"inost acreage groups than at the bottom of 
'^fhe acreage class scale. Thus to the extent 
;,Ulat sub-division*^ shifts households below 
T'^e ten acre line but stops short of 2.5 acres, 
ijit would tend to improve the absorption of 
>^istHnen in Held crop work. On the other 
^'^^hmid.nny change in land distribution which 
f|.reduces the number of big farm operators 
^ ami multiplies the number at the bottom, 
‘.'itvould reduce female labour days per acre. 
'\The relevant magnitudes in per acre terms. 

,i'are presented in Ihble 2, for Haryana as a 
'<'wholes and for its most advanced region, as 
tof 1972-73. 

(iii) Changes in Labour Supply Behaviour 
.of Landed and Landless Households: An 
, outstanding finding of the field survey men- 
tioned earlier, was that, by the early 1970s. 

* the conventional inverse relationship bet- 
. .Ween acreage class and per acre demand for 
? labour no longer holds. Today, in four out 
^ of five regions, field crop labour absorption 
and acreage class are directly related, and 
■ the typical household operating less than 2.5 
acres puts in less than one third of the 
; number of family Held crop labour days 
than its 2.5 to 5 acre counterpart does.*’ 

The labour supply data from landed 
households is complementary to this de- 
. mand side evidence in a special sense. The 
most outstanding change in the labour supp¬ 
ly behaviour of landed households during 
the expansionary phase in labour absorption 
was the shift of their membeis into the hired 
agricultural labour force. The supply of 
hired out labour, especially from small 
acreage household thus provides a large' 
part of the answer to the question: what Are 
their members doing with their time? They 
are hiring it out. on a very large scale. This 
is a direct consequence of the initial phase 
of the Green Revolution, which produced a 
high level of demand for labour throughout 
the year. 

There is also an indirect consequence, 
operating via, enhanced total earnings per 
small farm household: the rise of dairying 
and animat husbandry among small farm 
operators. The 1972-73 field survey invest¬ 
ment data showed the establishment of 
major expansion in the recent past, of 
anbnai husbandry sidelines, by many small 
farmers. This appears to be a key factor in 
a changed allocation pf unpaid family 
labour as between Held crop and non-Held 
crop operations. 

Ibgether, the inHux of smalt farm 
household members into the hired agricul¬ 
tural labour force, plus the reallocation of 
unpaid family labour in favour of agricul¬ 
tural sideline wtivities accounts for much 
of the low per acre input of unpaid ihmily 
labour into Held crop work on tibelr own 
farms. In two (out of five) regions, a shift 


by siriidl ftum household niM^fien’l^ 
local** wage paid non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment also took place. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
enhanced supply of hired out labour by 
landed households is that in the Green 
Revolution regions, as much as two thirds 
of it was accounted for by permanent 
labourers. Elsewhere at least half the labour 
days were supplied by casual workers, and 
in really backward regions all labour from 
landed households was casual. 

Although a few women hired out as per¬ 
manent labourers were reported by landless 
households and by employers in the HYV 
wheat-HYV rice crop cycle areas, there were 
not many, any one were reported to have 
come from landed households. All hired out 
female workers from landed households 
worked as casual labourers. 

There is reason to think, therefore, that 
a shift in favour of permanent labourers in 
the composition of the hired agricultural 
workforce would tend to reduce the absolute 
and relative importance of women in the 
hired labour force, while a shift in favour 
of casual hired labour would tend to odrance 
the participation of wometi in the hired 
labour force (other things remaining the 
same). 

In Haryana as a whole, women from land¬ 
ed households contributed, on the average, 
only 10 days labour per 100 total male hired 
labour days, and about 18 days per male 
casual labour days. But in the high tech- 
' nology regions, the Hgures for women are 
much larger. 

In fact inter-regional and inter-acreage 
class comparisons flatly contradict the con¬ 
ventional view that poverty is what pushes 
women from landed households into the 
hired agricultural labour force; and converse¬ 
ly, that relative prosperity induces them to 
withdraw. The finnaie hir^ out labour supp- 


Not only do the largest nuipb^ of (ol^' 
days per 100 male days appear In the most 
-prosperous r^ons, but in addition, the 
inter-acreage class data for the high and. 
medium demmid for labour regions shows 
generally equal or higher female per- 
hundied male days rates for the 2.5 to 5 acre 
group than for the 0 to 2.5 acre group.** If 
the male labour days supidy reflects the 
balance of advantage as tetween work on 
the households own farms as opposed to in¬ 
come from paid outside work, then the 
female rate per 1(X) male days should have 
been much lower for the upper acreage set, 
if the conventional ‘withdrawal preference* 
hypothesis applied. But behaviour consistent 
with such preferences occurs only in the two 
lowest labour demand areas in Haryana— 
one a region growing no significant HYV 
crop at all, and the other crop an HYV crop 
only in one season. Moreover, inter-regional 
Hgures indicate that during kharif, in the 
most prosperous region, women from landed 
households supply more than 55 paid casual 
labour days per hundred male casual labour 
days—more than 25 times the rate for the 
poorest and technologically most backward 
region. (The fact that HYV rice is grown in 
kharif in the rich region is what accounts 
for the high level of demand for hired female 
labour). 

Within regions, while the female per 100 
casual male days Hgures for the 0 to 2.5 acre 
group bear no systematic relation to those 
for the 2.5 to 5 acre group, there is a curious 
inter-acreage class equality between the 
number of female days per 100 male perma¬ 
nent labour days (even for each of the two 
crop seasons taken separately) in all regions 
where male permanent labourers are drawn 
from landed households. This occurs even 
when there is a gap of as much as 30 points 
between the female to casual inale days 


Table 8: Per Cent of ‘Shiphno’ Women, Who Are Drawn from Specified Occupational 
Caiboories by Region and All Haryana 


Occupational Category 

Source 

Backward 

Wet 

Region 

Most 

Advanced 

Region 

Second 

Most 

Advanced 

Region 

Backward Mediocre 
Dry Income 
Region Region 

All 

Haryana 

Ibtal Number who shift 

1 Mahdy gainful occupations 

10.328 

34,284 

15,470 

9,^ 

10,827 

80,532 

(total) 

49.0 

28.6 

76.4 

46.9 

51.3 

45.6 

0) Gainful paid 

(non-agrkultural) 

0 

2.9 

8.1 

7.9 

19.2 

6.3 

Oi) OP and CUP 

combination 

24.5 

10.1 

1 A2 

21.5 

la? 

14J2 

(iU) Gainful unpaid only 

24.5 

IS.6 

54.1 

17.4 

21.4 

25.1 

2 Mainly non-gainfltl activities 

(total) 

d) Non gainful; OP 

51.0 

71.4 

23.6 

42.5 

48.7 

53.1 

subridiary 

0 

6.9 

0 

0 

8.0 

4J0 

(ii) NO; OP and OUP 

subsidiaries 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.0 

U 

(iiO NO; OUP subsidiary 

25J 

49.8 

17.7 

10.6 

10 > 

304 

(W) NO only 

3 Maiii/y inaetlve with NO 

25.5 

14.7 

5.9 

31.9 

21.8 

174 

subMIvy 

0 

0 

0 

104 

. 0 

IJ 


I 
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hbuaehoids resp^ively. We think that the 
discriminatory female casual labour selec¬ 
tion process mentioned earlier is at work, 
wherry cultivators give first preference to 
the female relatives of the male permanent 
labourers already employed by them. It is 
tentatively concluded that a segmented 
female casual labour market is the explana¬ 
tion for the surprisingly high 2.5 to 5 acre 
group figures in those areas where a large 
number of male permanent labour days are 
reportedly hired out by these households. 

If acreage class is disregarded, then a shift. 
in the labourers’ status composition of the 
labour supplied by landed households in 
favour of hired out days tends to reduce 
women’s share, as in fact happened in 
Haryana during the ‘etpansionary phase* in 
labour absorption. Conversely a reversal of 
this trend, that is, a decline in the relative 
importance of hired out days and a rise in 
family <abour days, is likely to raise women’s 
share. These propositions hold for every 
acreage class ttiken separately also, except the 
0 to 2.5 acre class in the region which ex¬ 
perienced the most rapid increases in de¬ 
mand for labour—labelled the ‘richest 
region’ in Table 4. 

Finally, since women are rarely hired as 
‘permanent’ (or attached) labourers, the de- 
casualisation of the hired labour force which 
took place in Haryana during the 'expan¬ 
sionary phase’ was also adverse to the 
employment of women. Again, the converse 
may iiold. It appears that if the share of 
casual days in all hired out person days were 
to rise, proportionately more women might 
find paid jobs, particularly in regions of 
generally higher rising labour demand. The 
importai x of this possibility from the point 
of view ( f women from the two smallest 
acreage classes can be judged from the 
figures in the last two columns of Table 4. 

fii short it appears that both the casu^isa- 
tion of the hlr^ agricultural labour force, 
and a decline in the relative importance of 
hired labour in all labour inputs might in¬ 
crease the share of women in the agricultural 
workforce. However, the fact is that such 
shifts in the labourers* sutus composition 
of the agricultural workforce may be asso- 
daied either with agricultural involution (at 
one end of the agriculture labour absorp¬ 
tion scale) or with mechanisation (at the 
other end). Both of these possibilities are 
likely to reduce the absolute number of work 
days available per woman, and at least in the 
agricultural involution case, to be associated, 
with falling income per household depen¬ 
dent on income deriv^ from field crop work 
in agriculture. 

For women from landless households the 
most important change wlpch took place 
during the ‘expansionary phasb( in labour 
absorption was undoubtedly derived from 
the improvement in the relative position of 
their households in the village economic 
Uerarchy. As early as 1969, in Haryana, it 
was found that in two out of three regions, 
landless agricultural labour households had 


hi^er per capita incbm« tfun households 
cultivating less than S acres of land.^* 
Moreover, their total as well as their per 
capita incomes were substantially above the 
incomes of those small farm households 
which had not yet adopted the use of HYV 
seeds, and this was so in all regions. 

This change in the relative economic posi¬ 
tions of landless and smalt farm households 
was itself a consequence of the substantial 
increase in demand for hired labour occa¬ 
sioned by the introduction of the new bio¬ 
chemical technology. For members of land¬ 
less households it generated a qualitative dif¬ 
ference in heir status, socially, as well as in 
terms of their inherent w^ge bargaining posi¬ 
tion. An amelioration in the conditions of 
working life was repotted by women workers, 
themselves directly, and indirectly, by their 
employers, who complained, sometimes at 
length, about the rising incidence of ‘tack 
of respect' among women hired by them to 
do field crop operation.s. 

Data relating to the labour market con¬ 
text in which these economic and social 
changes were brought about, provides vivid 
evidence of the altered relative positions of 
landed and landless workers. By 1972-73, the 
number of Held crop work days supplied by 
landless households had become a multiple 
of the number supplied by landed house¬ 
holds even when the unpaid family work 
days of the latter were counted in. 

For landless hou.seholds the number of 
hired out field crop labour days in the moiit 
technologically advanced region had risen 
to 430 person days per household per year. 
Of this, roughly 60 days per household, (14 
per cent), were female days. In a dry. 
backward region of the same state, the cor¬ 
responding figures were 306 person days, of 
which only 17, (or 6 per cent), were supplied 
by women. (Ttiis second region grows neither 
HYV wheat nor rice). In another techno¬ 
logically backward, ‘wet’ region which grows 
both wheat and rice, women also supplied 
very few work days—accounting for just 


over 6 per cent of ail person de^ 

On the other hand, the numbw of 1 
crop labour days supplied annually by I) 
ed households operating less than S 
(and this includes unpaid family work 
as well as hired out labour), come 
than half these numbers in all five aftf^. 
economic regions^qf the state. Moreom^l. 
sinailer proportion of these work days 
accounted for by women. " 

Thus the period of rapid increasot. 
labour requirements improved the positic^' 
of landless female agricultural workers fai.a. 
double .sense. First, as members of landle^ 
labour households, their status fmpiovedi;' 
socially as well as economiediy 
members of hou.seholds above them in ilw 
land status hierarchy. Secondly, their oppor¬ 
tunities to participate in the workforce iin-'. 
proved substantially. 

(B) Aspi-rnts OF OccuiwiONAi. Structure 
DUK iNci First Phase of 
Green Revolution 


For both landless and small farqa' 
households, the tremendous expansion in. 
animal husbandry sidelines activity during 
the decade ending 1972-73, mainly providitg, 
gainful work to otherwise underemployed,' 
men. Among small farm women, paid fieht-j 
crop work was substituted for unpaid family' 
field crop work as a main occupation to dS 
large extent, but the rapid growth of fanii-,.' 
.sidelines enterprise failed to provide an alw- 
nativc main occupation to them. In Haryaini - 
of the niid-scventics, unpaid family lleHK' 
crop and farm .sidelines work in fact provi^. 
ed a main occupation only to women front > 
the middle and upper acreage class house-; 
holds. 

Given tliat significant numbers of women'- 
from small farm households are mainly 00 -% 
cupied as hiicd agricultural labourers, their’’, 
failure to engage in productive work on their' 
own farms would seem to indicate that thc ^ 
inadequate productive as.set base of snuiU 
farm households acts as the con.strainl to 


Table 9: Proportion of Women in Each Activity Category' Who Shikteo to AciRicuLTURAa, 
Labour, by Region and All Haryana, 1972-73 


Usual Occupational Category 

Backward 

Wh 

Region 

Most 

Advanced 

Region 

Second 

Most 

Advanced 

Re^on 

Backward Mediocre 
Dry Farm 

Region Income 
Region 

AU 

Haryana 

1 Mainly gaii\ful (total 
excluding agricultural 
labour) 

87.6 

71.2 

81.8 

100.0 

lOo.o 

83.4 

(i) Gainful paid only 

« 

22,6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(ii) CP. with CUP 
subsidiary 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1004) 

Gii) Gainful unpaid 

78.0 

90.8 

76.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.9 . 

2 Active mainly non-galuful 
(total) 

32.4 

40.6 

7.2 

18.2 

2S.4 

25.1 

(i) NO and CP 

• 

100.0 


• 

100.0 

100.0 

(ii) NO. with CP and GUP 

• 

0 

• 

• 

100.0 

22.3 . 

(Hi) NG with GUP 

32.4 

44.2 

7.3 

8.7 

22.8 

24.4 

(iv) NG only 

32.4 

31.2 

6.9 

28.8 

17.1 

22.6 

3 Afein/y inactive lyith NG 
subsUiary 

* 

0 

0 

30.0 

0 

ils 
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Second 
All-India Census 
of Registered 
Small Scale 
Industrial Units 


Small Industrialists 

A nation-wide census of Resistered Small Scale 
Industrial Units has commenced. 

During the Census, Enumerators appointed by 
State/UT industries Departments will approach 
you to collect information on investment, 
employment, production, exports, etc. 
information so collected will strengthen data¬ 
base for policy formulation and future planning 
for development of Small Scale Industries. 

The information will be kept confidentlaL 
Please cooperate* 


Development Commissioner 

(Small Scale Industries) 

Ministry of Industry 
Govt of Ifidla 
Nirman Bhavan 
NewDelhMIOOII 

davp 09/699 


Sponsored by: 
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u npimatloo for small' fiimi tvonen’s 
witfadn^ from unpaid family field crop 
work, in the better endowed agricultural 
re^ns, whidi is quite at variance with 
popular notions. The iconventionai wisdom’ 
says that small farm women have shifted 
from family fidd crop wmk, mainly to 
fnimal husbandry. The gainfid unpaid main 
occupations data demonstrates that this no¬ 
tion U false. If inter-regional comparisons 
are any guide, and we think they are, then 
the main sMft, in the two leading Green 

Table 10: Share of Hired Casual Labour m 
Toial AND IN Hired Labour Costs IN Wheat 
Production-. Haktana 1970-71 to 198$-86 


Year 

Casual os 
Pte Cent of 
Ibtal Labour 

Casual as 

Per Cent of 
Hired Labour 

1970-71 

10.8 

31.6 

1971-72 

10.4 

32.7 

1972-73 

12.3 

36.0 

1973-74 

11.5 

28.1 

1974-75 

11.9 

31.9 

1975-76 

15.1 

41.2 

\9id-n 

10.4 

49.3 

1977-78 

20.2 

64.1 

1978-79 

31.1 

Tf9.8 

1979-80 

NA 

NA 

198041 

NA 

NA 

1981-82 

28.6 

79.4 

1982-83 

31.9 

77.1 

1983-84 

26.4 

66.6 

1984-85 

34.3 

75.0 

1985-86 

31.1 

79.5 


Note; Ibul labour costs indude the imputed 
costs of family Wiour. 

Saiucet Based on data avwlable hxnn the Com¬ 
prehensive Scheme for Studying the 
Cost of Cultivation of Principal 
Crops, Direaoraie of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Agricultun; 
Government of India. 


laboinforce 

presented in Hibles 5 arid $.. ' 

The implications of these findings eea 
first, that dairy development in vegidns well 
supplied locally with fodder (1 e, the high- 
rainfall, and/or better intgaied partsl, is 
potentially an effective pTognnune for pro¬ 
viding gainful work to women only in the 
case of midtfie and upper acreage class 
household where the la^ base is sufficient 
to occupy the men of the household in Add 
crop activities. It could hdp offset the effects 
of the tendency to replace unpaid female 
family members in field crop srork, by hired 
male labour. Sectmdiy, for women from 
landless and small farm households where 
hired out agricultural labour is virtually the 
only gainful occupation now open, the pro¬ 
spects iMk bleak, ipven the fisUtng share of 
women in the hired agricultuni hdiour forces 
discussed in the previous sections. Dairy 
development, at least in the bmier watered 
regions, may provide work to under 
employment men. but it is unlikely to 
have any impact on the concealed under¬ 
employment of small farm women. What we 
are likely to see, if the land base per 
bouseKold continues to shrink, is the gradual 
reversion of more and more women to 
’mainly non-gainfuT activity status. 
Whether or not the ‘withdrawal in favour of 
domestic activities' hypotheses is thcconect 
explanation fw the ^adual disappearance 
of female family members from ^ Adds 
of the larger acreage operators mi^ remain 
in doubt, but we are convinced tlut this is 
the wrong explanation for the behaviour of 
women from landless and small farm house¬ 
holds. The sagging land-man ratio is pushing 
them out of gainfbl unpaid occupations, 
despite the rise of dairying, and notwithstan¬ 
ding the ravourabte impact of the new 
technology on the demand for labour 
generally. 


gt petir sftBOBS //rf bhifhSMh 
This is what dte figttm »t the tpp'^i 
uam2aiidJ itt niW? f suggest, utn^r 
But the vast majority of the landklt i ^ 

'NCHck in thic 9tt harvest tunes 

agnca\tura!i Vrbouteis by usual occupatibit) 
at all. Of the peak season workers, only 
per cent are ‘a^icultural labourers' by mg^; 
occupation. The rest, looking at Haryam ip; 
a whole, are either drawn from the set of 
live women usually mainly engaged in un¬ 
paid domestic work (about 39 per cent) or. 
th^ have shifted from some combinatkmo^'^ 
mainly gainful occupations (34 per cent) 
The details are given in Ihble 8. 

The importance of those who shift fnMr ; 
gainful occupations lies in the fact that thbbr ! 
actions show that they consider themselvp^ 
less productivity occupied in their pomtf' > 
gainful occupations, then they are u peak ^ 
season agrkullural labourers. The mgjorft^., 
of them are usuttily engaged in care off 
anuiwt stock, fodder collection or related ao-'. -- 
tivities, but a large minority have abandoi^'. 
ed a combination of part time regular paidf 
work and care of animals. The m«jority <Mf-; 
women who shift from maitdy non-sainfbf/ 
activities also look after anim^ as a regulgf '; 
subsidiary activity. (This is strong cvidetipp { 
that animal care is an 'underemployment oe*-' 
cupation*.) In one region otdy, the arh$.' 
backward region, a signiAcant set ctme frnh'' 
the ‘mainly inactive’ set. (AU ‘mainly iiiB(^>- 
tiv^ persons worked less than 28 hrart.ih-;! 
a typical week.) Finally it may be noted tiup:. 
barriy 13 per cent of the peak season worlciM ,< 
were normally occupied in non-gainful per 
civity alone. In short, most of the women 
who shift are either mainly gainfuftyi 
employed (4S.6 per cent) or had a gidnfttiv, 
sutoidiary activity (3S.7 per cent) during thp;; 
rest of the year; and only 18.7 per cent were ' 
wholly engaged in unpaid domestic activity 


Table 11: Changes in the Numbeb of OPEasinoNAL Holdings arMAipa Size Gaoups,Bv State, 
1970-71 TO 1980-81 and Trend Rate of Growth in Per hectare Labour Use 


State 

Dead Rate 
of Growth 
in Per 
Hectare 
Labour Use 

Changes in Number of Operational Holdings by Major Size 
Groups (as Per Cent of 1970-71 Nundicrs) 

Less Than 
One 
Hectare 

One to 
Tbo 

Hectares 

IWo to 
Pour 
Hectares 

Psur to 
Ibn 

Hectares 

Ibn 

Hectares 
and above 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2.78 

+59.35 

+50.45 

+30.43 

+026 

-30.47 

20ujarat 

3.19 

+22.81 

+36.69 

+31.23 

+14,99 

-26.74 

3 Maharashtra 

1.73 

+6292 

+77A3 

+52.04 

+ 921 

-41.47 

4Kaniataka 

IM 

+37.71 

+25.91 

+16.39 

+6M 

-1621 

53WHt Bengal 

UO 

+61.99 

+22.00 

-6.92 

-39.34 

-61.22 

6 Ri^aathan 

0.74 

+40.11 

+27.09 

+18.80 

+1023 

-5.97 

TOrissa 

0.80 

+5.44 

-20.34 

+34.91 

-22.79 

-42.00 

• Puniab 

-0.89 

-61J8 

-2323 

+L84 

+822 

+728 

9 Uttar Pradesh. 

-0.15 

+2028 

+7.78 

-2.31 

-920 

-35S.79 

10 Haryana 

-0.36 

+3022 

+12.41 

+2.79 

+2.10 

-1220 

11 Bibar 

1J>4 

+7A81 

+9.81 

+325 

-1321 

-4929 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

-0.98 

+2421 

+37.70 

+28.55 

+921 

-11.54 

iS Bniil Nadu 

0.96 

+60.46 

+8.99 

-5.41 

-17.19 

-32.80 . 


Soamr. Based on AgrteuIturRl Census Oita. 


or were mainly inactive. 

Ihble 8 reveals that the source of the - 
workers who shift differs markedly from one,; 
region to the next. In the second richesl-^ 
region the vast majority of those who shift ” 
cOme from mainly gainful occupations, iUit' 
in the richest region only 28.6 per cent dO'- 
so. The disaggregated Agures show that tU|S 
contrast arises mainly because of the laife 
proportion of ‘shifters’ drawn from the gal^|; 
ful unpaid sub-cat^ory in the foniiefv''. 
region. However, tlltainderlying reason for ' 
these regional contrasts lies in the fact thal 
even if all mainly gainfully employed women 
were to shift to peak segsbn agricuitunti 
employment, tlieir'total number would stffi 
fall far short of the number required to fflt 
the gap between peak season and ordinaiy 
levels of female agricultural emfdoyment. ift' 
every region except the second richest one^. 
In the most advanced region there is no aft^ 
native except to draw mainly upon the 481 
of women who are normally engaged tai non-' 
gainful activities, which include; bditlct 


'-rt. 
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E etvork*, f^titriig water, gathering fuel, 
antilure and house repair activities. In 
contftnost advanced region the number 
men usuall/gainfuliy employed could 
[jMtnceivably cover more than 9Q per cent of 
requirements. 

Ji.'The figures in Tabic 9 bring out more 
l^nrly the most outstanding feature of 
Ig^diess women's employment. The over¬ 
whelming majority of women gainfully 
outside of agriculture switch to 
m^cuitural labour jobs at peak seasons, 
pbere can be no more telling commentary 
h the productivity of their normal gainful 
^l^vities than this fact. 

^ The behaviour of women in the most ad- 
i region is of special interest, because 
I region comes closer to offering peak 
ih^on paid work to all women who want 
^ than any other in Maryana. Attention is 
hinvn first to the set of women who usually 
'apend most of their time looking after 
hegin with, a small set— 
hdy 6.5 per cent of adult women—not 
^because there are fewer animals owned by 
i^btbdless households in this region, but rather 
‘Respite the fact that the incidence of owner- 

t iip of animal stock is higher among 
Odless households in this prosperous 
‘region than anywhere cl.se. The set is small 
breause animal care is a job dune mainly b>' 
,'<^dren and old people in this area. But of 
ibe relatively small proportion of adult 
^fbfnales who do this work, nearly 91 per cent 
ijtaveit for peak season wage employment 
•in agriculture. 

is The second point worth nuiing about this 
^relatively rich region is that it is the only one 
I'bl the state where the gainful paid occupa- 
I'^bns of some landless women seem to be 
iregaided as superior alternatives to agricul- 
'^al work. More than three quarters of the 


[jimall set who have paid non-agricultural 


stick to it, in preference to peak season 
Ibfticultural employment. About 40 per cent 
[bf them are in paid domestic work; the rest 
m diverse sorts of unskilled and semi-skilled 
mwur. They are better paid than their 
Itounterparls in the only other region offer- 

E t much paid non-agricuUutal employment 
landless women—the mediocre farm in¬ 
line region near Delhi where about 60 per 
jrent of them are engaged in paid domestic 
iwork. In short it may reasonably be conclud¬ 
ed that those mainly gainfully employed in 
^ most advanced area of the state arc to 
|ii much lesser degree underemployed than 
l^wir counterparts in any other region. 
|,'The flnal feature of the female ‘peak 
shift' pattern to be noted in the 
^lest region is that 41 per cent of the large 
Ive non-gainful category accept peak 
in agricultural employment. This in- 
all the women who have a regular 
^tidiary paid occupation, 44 per cent of 
libae who care for animal stock as a sub-, 
j|Bary activity, and 31 per cent of women 
greinaUy enga^ in unpaid domestic actiW- 

p»ty- 

:iTbe field survey elicited information on 
liia on which these won^ shifted to the 

^76 


peak season agricultural labour force These 
dated entries into the peak season labour 
force show that when cmplt^ment oppor¬ 
tunities are on the upswing, the otherwise 
already gainfully employed are the first to 
be hired as agricultural labourers. This Ls con¬ 
sistent with either of two explanations. It 
may be that employers prefer women already 
usually gainfully employed. Alternatively, 
such women may be quicker to react to the 
seasonal opportunities for work than their 
active, non-gainfully occupied sisters. Peo¬ 
ple familiar with rural behaviour patterns 
tend to prefer the latter explanation. At the 
same time they concede that the employing 
cultivators are also more aware of the ex¬ 
istence as potential peak season employees, 
of women who already work most of the 
time outside the immediate orbit of ihcir 
own homes. 

The two legions which draw the ino.si 
Substantial sub-set of usually non-gainfolly 
occupied women mio the peak season labour 
force are the 'wet' region and the rich one. 
In the latter, most of these women are hired 
as part of a ‘family team' which includes 
also children and old people, and not in¬ 
dependently as individual workers. In the' 
high rainfall, backward region, however, the 
vast majority are hired indcpendcn'tly, ot as 
part of a team gotten together by inter¬ 
mediaries. Ill the other region with the big 
‘gap’ between the number of regular and 
peak season agricultural workers—the 
'medioenf farm income region near Delhi— 
the family team mode of hiring also pre¬ 
dominates. The explanation for the very 
peak season participuiiun rate of active 
mainly non-gainfully occupied landless 
women in the second richest region lies in 
the fact that most of this gap is already fill¬ 
ed by the draft on mainly gainfully employed 
people, as shown earlier in Tabic 8. 

A final point needs to be made, which 
reinforces the view that the relatively large 
set of mainly inactive women in the arid, 
poor area are grossly underemployed, and 
are (despite their formal responses to. the 
contrary) willing and able to do paid work. 
The point is that fully thirty per cent of the 
‘inactive but non-gainful* sufa^tegory there 
in fact do accept agricultural labour jobs at 
peak seasons. Considering the scarcity of 
gainful employment opportunities of any 
kind in this area, the actual responses of this 
set to real work opportunities, as well as of 
the set ordinarily classified in the ‘non- 
gainful only’ activity category must be view¬ 
ed as an effective contradiction of their 
negative replies to que.stions about their 
‘willingness to work’ and availability for 
hypothetical paid employment. The same 
women who report their non-willingness to 
accept hypothetical paid work, in practice^ 
take up agricultural labour jobs at peak 
seasons. 

Thus we were convinced that if one wants 
to assess the number of women willing to 
accept paid work, it is the actual participa¬ 
tion rates of women in the most prosperous 
high employment region that must be taken' 


as a lint ap|HibKhiHit£in. .TM -4)iii^^ 
responses qf wtHnen in lew empbi^bnt 
regions to hypothetical questions should be 
ianored. 


Ill 

Some Speculations about 

Contractionary Phase in Per 
Hectare Labour Absorption 
in Haryana 

During the period after the mid-seventies,' 
when per hectare labour absorption declin¬ 
ed, total field crop labour absorption tend¬ 
ed to stagnate in Haryana, but did not fall, 
partly thanks to the extension of gross crop¬ 
ped area, and partly due to cropping pattern 
.shifts in favour of relatively more labour ab- 
.sorbing crops such a.s paddy (see Ikble I). 
But the population rose, and so also did the 
number of workers in agriculture, albeit at 
a decelerating rate. 

The ‘turn around’ in the pet hectare de¬ 
mand for field crop labour was associated 
in time with a change in the labourer’s status 
composition of demand for field crop labour 
in Haryana, in particular a reversal in the 
earlier trend towards an expanding hired 
labourer component in the total, and con¬ 
currently the beginning of a precipitous 
decline in the relative importance of perma¬ 
nent Icbourers within the hired labour set. 
The ‘recasualisation’ of the total and hired 
agricultural workforce emerges spectacularly 
in the case of time series data on wheat (see 
Table 10). The extension of area under 
paddy, for which casual labour has con¬ 
sistently accounted for between 40 and 55 
per cent of all paddy labour, and between 
70 and 80 per cent of all hired paddy labour 
throughout the itciiod, accentuated the 
relative importance of casual labour in the 
total labour demanded for all crops 
combined. 

Had these been the only changes in pro¬ 
gress during the period after the ‘turn¬ 
around’, the share of women workers might 
well have risen, although the total numbe.' 
of workdays available to them should have 
stagnated or even declined. But there were 
other changes which are likely to have tip¬ 
ped the scales in favour of a larger share for 
men. 

first of all, the introduction of mechanis¬ 
ed threshers, and, (in some areas only), of 
combine harvesters, tended to remove the 
family teams of harvest labour from the 
scene. The .substitution of chemical fertilisers 
for manure, and the introduction of weedi- 
cides tended to narrow the range of opera¬ 
tions formerly available to women. NevS 
operations involving the use of machinery, 
such as the spraying of pesticides, were 
allocated to male workers. These di^op- 
ments tended to depress women’s share 
directly, in a situation of virtually constant 
labour requirements, during the last half of 
the decade 

The introduction of a range of mechanical 
equipmem had some other important con- 
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agricahuirtl empl<^jnent protpects of 
fivomen. This Itb^swing mechanisation 
gave an uni^nbiguous advantage to medium 
and laife-ecale opentional holdings. Opoa- 
ti ofial holding size adjustments, consistent 
with the emergence of increasing returns to 
scale over a substantial segment of the siax 
class hierarchy, began to be refleaed in 
secondary data related to the three stater 
where hi^ output growth rates were asso 
dated with declining per hectare labour 
absorption. In Punjab, the total number oi 
opeiational holdings went down, and 
average holding size went up by a large 
margin. In Haryana and UP a major slow 
down in the rate of growth in the number 
of operational holding^and a concomitant 
deceleration in the fall in average holding 
size) took place mainly in the second halt 
of the 1971-1981 decade, that is, simul¬ 
taneously with the appearance of declining 
per hectare labour absorption in the cost of 
production data. The size class specific 
character of these adjustments is dMisive 
The figures in llible II tell the story, for 
Haryana, and for the othei states coverei 
.in Ihble 1. 

In general it is evident that the multiplica¬ 
tion of small holdings is taking plwe mosj 
rapidly in the'states where fabour absorption 
per hectare is increasing rapidly, and vice 
versa. Wherever labour saving technology is 
being introduced, the percentage increase in, 
the number of small holdings is low, and the 
decline in the number of really big holdings 
is typically much smaller than the average 
In Punjab (which has the biggest negative 
trend rate of growth in per hectare use) the 
number of holdings in the top-most size 
class has actually risen, white the numbers 
in both of the bottom size groups has ac¬ 
tually gone down, and by very substantial 
proportions. 

This may weU be the shape of things to 
come in Haryana as well. If such a major 
reversal of past trends is indeed in the off¬ 
ing, it becomes practically speaking impossi¬ 
ble to asieM the likely prospecu for women's, 
work in agriculture With so many different 
kinds of changes taking place simultaneous¬ 
ly. there is little likdihood that developments 
during the contractionary phase in per hec 
tare hdtour absorption win affect women in 
a fashion symmetrical with observed trends 
during the oqsanaonary phase. The dis- 
aggr^tion of the crop wise time series data, 
now available from the cost of production 
surveys ody in terms of standardised nuui- 
dgys, would go a long wtqi towards flnding 
out what happened to women’s agricultural 
work after the mid-seventies, and wlqr. 

Notes 

[niper pitiaitcd at the Warkdiop on Women 
in Aariodture at the Centra for Devetopmem 
Sra^ 1Hvandniffl.1 

I State level estimates of labour absorption 
for the pet^ 1971-72 to.l9>3-84 are based 
OB data BWrilabte lira comprahensivt 


for 

tion of PrijK^ Cropis Obectorata of 
Economics and Stallittei, MMtIty of 
Agricttituic; Government of India. 

The term ‘technolQgicai change'is used here 
loosely. When a new technology becomes 
available^ incorporating for enmpk; the in¬ 
troduction of newly developed hi^ yidding 
variety seeds, its adoption in the fkid is con¬ 
tingent mainly on two sets of factors: One, 
the relative prices of inputs including fac- 
ton of production such as labour: and two, 
the physical production posabilities of alter¬ 
native combinations of inputs. What is 
observed is the choice of a yield-increasing 
package of inputs commonly involving 
changes in pre-existing factor proportions, 
in which both relative price considerations 
and technological possibilities have played 
a role. 

) bor details, see .Sheila Bhalla ‘ftends in, 
Employment in Indian Agriculture, Land 
and Asset Distribution’ Indkm Journal ttf 
Agricultural Economics, Vol XIII. No 4, 
October-December 1987. 


4 ftl(wbrth'i>o(faii'lfntthewifKj^ 
states are the.onlystMes which haw eqjcgidl 
substantial improvements in per workif 
productivity, 

5 The toms ‘labour-using’ and ‘kboar < 
saving’ have been adopted from Shigeru 
Ishikawa: Essays on Tichnology. Employ- 
ment and Institutions in EconomK Develop- 
ment: Comparative Asian Experience, 
Kinokuniya. Tokyo 1981. 

6 Separate graphs were drawn for each major, 
crop in each of 13 states. 

7 Cross cropped area counts twice ai^ bee-' 
tare which is sown in both oi the two main; 
crop seasons of the year. 

8 The wider context may be noted as wdl. A 
proportionate shift of workers out of 
agriculture to productive non-farm jobs in 
both urban as well as rural centres took 
place concurrently with rising real wage 
rates for agricultunl labour in Punjab a^ 
Haiyuia, and oomant real vngci in UttW 
Pradesh. The rate of change in the oceupB- 
tioiial structure acedented in the late 19^ 
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, .-sWKt early 1980< <on recent oocupttional 
ihifti see Ikble 3 in Sarvtkshma Vol. IX. 
No 4, April 1986. Journal of the National 
. Sample Survey Organisation. Department 
at Sutisdes. Ministry of Planning. Govern¬ 
ment of India.) 

9 After editing the questionnaires, the sample 
finally consisted on 1386 households whose 
. mttin income source was eir/ter the cultiva- 
' tlon of up to IS acres or agricultural labour, 
lb complete the labour demand side esti¬ 
mates, comparable data for 175 households 
cuhivating 13 acres and above in 87 sam¬ 
ple villages was processed. (This daU came 
from an unpuUished cost of production 
survey carried out from July 1972 to July 
1973, which was used to build agricultural 
vectors for an input-output model of 
' Haryana). 

In this audy, labour demanded is measured 
as the sum of unpaid family labour days put 
la by landed households reporting agricul- 
' ture or agricultural labour as their main in- 
come source, plus the number of labour 
days hired in by such households. This sum 
should be (and in our field survey results, 
actually was) roughly equal to the number 
bfdayi reportedly supplied, calculated as: 
Ubour days hiied out by landless agricul¬ 
tural labour households plus labour days 
' Uiedoutby households with land, p/us the 
pnpaid family iaimur days put in by landed 
households, livo'items are ‘missing’ from 
the calculations. On the supply side, the 
hired out by ‘other’ households including 
' migram labour, are not counted. On the de- 
: numd side the family and hired in days put. 

in on terns operated by households whose 
. tedn income source is neither cultivation 
’< nor paid agricultural labour are omitted. 

. These neglected components offset one 
anotite in the bidance. 

It Following the harvest of the sugarcane rat- 
loon crop, it used to take two months with 
bullocks and a conventional plough to 
prepare the land te the next sowing—of a 
JtlH^mate crap—thus the land liv flUlow 


during the rabi aetaon. Ibdpy, a traciot 
drawn disc plough cuts the toqgh rattoon 
roots into little pieces, and HYV wheat (a 
mpi crop) is sown immediately. The 
-'‘substitution of a cotton-wheat crap cycle in 
place of a cotton-gram cycle relies similar¬ 
ly on quick land preparation. 

12 in Haryana, the elasticity of employment 
per hectare; with respect to yield b^me 
negative for all major crops, for example, 
wheat -0.953; paddy -0.393; cotton 
-0.107. 

13 As at 1972-73, just under two thirds of all 
field crop labour days were supplied by un¬ 
paid family labour. The hired agricultural 
labour force contributed rot^hly 35 per cent 
of all standardised muidays. In the state as 
a whole; men aocountra for roughly 80 per 
cent of the annual labour days put in, 
women for close to 20 per cent; and ^Idien 
for less than.2 per cent. During the expan¬ 
sionary phase, mandays per acre in wheat 
cultivation rose from 20 to 30, and paddy, 
which absorbed up to 50 days per acre 
replaced mair^ fodder crops, and inferior 
cereals which had absorbed 20 days per acre 
or less. The expansionary phase in Haryana 
covers the..pertod up to roughly 1977. 

. 14 Below 2.5 acres, in (he Haryana context. 

15 From about six days to about nine days per 
acre, all told. 

16 This argument is presented, for example; on 
page 109 of the Droft Five-Year Plan 
1978-83 Vo! n. 

17 In Haryana agriculture; white a high level 
of demand for femaile labour (in terms of 
days worked) is sometimes associated with 
a low women’s share in all labour days 
demanded and vice versa (this happens in 
several regions and acreage classes), in 
general there is a positive relationship bet¬ 
ween the number of female labour days per 
acre and the share of women in all labour 
days, as indicated by an of 0.4020. 

18 As of the early seventies. Both csuul and 
tubewell irrigation have now been iniraduc- 
ed into this arid tract borderii^ on 


district. ' 

19 By the mid-seventies, this arid region was 
the only one in which this conventional in¬ 
verse relation persisted. Elsewhere per acre 
labour intensity peaks at tern sizes far 
above the average farm size for the state; 
This is discussed in the nat sub-section. 

20 Permanent labourers are'hited, in Haryana, 
on a one, two, or occasionally a thiec year 
contract. A dramatic Increase in their ab¬ 
solute and relative importance coincided 
with the introduction of the bio-chemical 
technology. 

21 For details see Sheila Bhdia ‘Changes in 
Acre^e and Tenure Structure of Land 
Holdings in Haryana, 1962-1972’ Economic 
and Political Weekly, Mardi 26, 1977. 

22 An arid backward region is the exception 
to this rule. 

23 By acreage class,.the proportions of annual 
field crop mandays which are accounted te 
by unpaid family labour are: 0 to 2.5 acres: 
95.0 per cent; 2.5-5 acres: 89.5 per cent; 5-10 
acres: 88.3 per cent; 10-13 acres: 80.3 per 
cent: 15 acres or more: 43.2 per cent. 

24 Resumption (from pure tenants and mixed 
lenure households) shifts more households 
into the bottom acreage class than sub¬ 
division does. • 

25 33.0 days per household as compared to 
118.0 days for the 2.5 to 5 acre households. 

26 Either within the village or within daily bus 
or cycle commuting distance from the 
village. The elite use motor cycles or 
scooters (their own). 

27 Women from households operating above 
5 acres do not work as paid casual labourers- 
in any region; and neither do men. except 
in the arid, backward region. 

28 See G S Bhalla Changing Structure qf 
Agriculture in Haryana: (A Study cflhe 
Impact of Green Revolution, 1969-701, 
report issued by the Economic and 
Statistical Organisation, Planning Depart¬ 
ment, Government of Haryana. Chan¬ 
digarh. 1972. 
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Women’s in Indian Agriculture by 

Agro-£cologic 2k)nes 

Meeting Needs of Landless and Land-Poor Women 

Martha A Chen 


This paper examina the roles and needs of two classes of women, landless wage labour and landpoor cultivators^ 
within the context of six agro-ecologic zones in India. The analysis by agro-ecologic zones points to a significant 
pattern: that the incidence of both female wage labour and women cultivators is positively associated with high 
productivity (irrigated conditions) in paddy-growing areas and low productivity (rain-fed conditions) in wheat¬ 
growing and coarse grain areas. Arguably the most alarming trend is that whereas women’s dependence on 
agricultural wage labour is higher and increasing faster than men’s, the demand for femae labour has not in¬ 
creased and may even have decreased over the past two decades. 

In the second section of the paper, the author presents the specific roles and needs of landless and landpoor 
women and recommends policy interventions appropriate to addressing these needs. In the concluding section, 
types of research studies which could serve to help focus the attention of the agricultural establishment and na¬ 
tional policy makers on women as legitimate clients for agricultural research and extension are suggested. 


I 

Introduction 

OVER the past decade, and particularly 
since ]980, a number of studies have anal) s- 
ed women's work in rural India in terms of 
geographically distinct patterns in the s^plv 
and demand for female labour generated by 
ecological variations in cropping patterns 
[Miller, 1981; Rosenzwieg and Schultz, 
1982]. Drawing upon these analyses, several 
scholars hypothesised a rice-wheat dicho¬ 
tomy in Indian agriculture, llie dichotomy 
was broadly coincident with north-south dil- 
ferences in female employment patterns and, 
in reverse correlation, in discrimination 
against women. Agarwal [1986] elaborated 
upon this rice-wheat dichotomy by analys¬ 
ing variations in female labour force par¬ 
ticipation rates and maie/female population 
sex ratios both within and between rice- 
growing zones. And Sen [1987], in analys¬ 
ing regionally distinct patterns in the in¬ 
cidence of female agricultural labour 
associated with productivity, cropping pat¬ 
terns, and land distribution, add^ another 
agro-ecologic zone of coarse grain-growing 
regions to the analysis. All of these studies 
present useful frameworks for examining 
and promoting women’s roles in agriculture. 
'Since there ate clear differentials in women's 
work accoiding to agro-ecological zones, 
different intervention strategies may be 
indicated. 

This paper seeks to develop further the 
agro-ecologic framework for coiuidering 
women’s agricultural work. In addition to 
cxaminiiig the general pattern of women’s 
work in Indian agriculture by agro-ecologk 
.zones, the paper analysef the specific pat¬ 
terns of the work of landless and landpoor 
women within each zoiw. The framework 
draws heavily upon the works of Oita Sen 
and Biiu Agarwal, whose studies have been 
referred to above; and Kalpana Bardhan 
[IMS] who ddbotiM on how twimen’t work 
to structured in rdation to poverty and 


hierauhy (that is, in relation to both class 
strata and status strata). These secondary 
sources ot data analysis are supplemented 
by two primary data sources; micro-level 
data collected in a single village in Gujarat 
during calendar year 1987 and program¬ 
matic data collected over the past seven years 
in some .10 rural settings where local NGOs 
supported by Oxfam-America operate.' 

In the first section of the paper, 1 pre.sent 
an overview of women’s roles in agriculture 
in terms of six agro-ecological zones and cer¬ 
tain all-India patterns. In the second, I iden¬ 
tify the specific roles and needs of landless 
and landpoor women and recommend policy 
interventions appropriate to addressing these 
needs. And. in a third concluding section, 
I present the implication-s of this analysis for 
future tesearch. 

A few assumptions and definitions are in 
order at the outset. It is assumed that both 
landless and landpoor women practise 
agricultuie broadly defined, including not 
only field crop production but also home¬ 
stead plot cultivation, utilisation of biomass, 
and the processing, preservation, and 
preparation of food. Landless households 
arc defined as those that cannot survive 
without the wage labour and expendituie- 
saving activities (e g, collection of fuelwood, 
fodder, and water) of women household 
members. In many cases, women from these 
households also engage in agriculture-related 
production, most commonly small animai 
husbandry. Landpoor households are 
defined as marginal cultivator or tenant 
farm households that cannot subsist without 
the manual arm labour and expenditure¬ 
saving activities of their women. Many of 
these households depend also on the 
agricultural wage labour of their women. 
The categories of landless and landpoor 
women are, therefore; not dichotamous but 
should be seen as a continuum. For the sake 
of darity, however, the two categories will 
be treated separatdy to highlight the dif¬ 
ferences between the roles and problems of 


women as agricultural wage labouters and 
as cultivators. 


II 

V'bmrn'H Roles in Agricultun; 

WOMEN’S Roles by Agro-Ecoiooical 
Zones 

There are marked differences in women’s, 
agricultural woik according to agro-ecola|^ 
zones. Female labour force participatiOB- 
rates (FLPR) are consistently lower, as no(c4 ' 
in earlier studies, in the traditional wheat-^ 
growing belt of the north-west (especially lit 
Punjab and Harvana) relating to the rk»> 
growing eastern and southern states. 
However, as argued by Agarwal [1984 and 
1986), there may also exist considerabig . 
variation between different nee regions, 
especially between the eastern and southom 
states. For instance, Agarwal noted Uud ttot '• 
FLPR in the eastern states, particularly 
Orissa, are lower than the southern states 
and closer to that of the wheat-growing 
north. Ihking the analysis one step further. 
Sen notes [1985 and 1987] that the incideiice ' 
of female agricultural latourers is higher in 
imgaied paddy areas but not in paddy aicaa 
per se-, other than in irrigated paddy areas, 
the incidence appears to be hi^er “In 
districu with low agricultural growth rates, 
low proportions of rice and wheat in gross 
cropped area (CCA), and high inequality ha 
land ownership”. These studies focus on fbur ’ 
agro-ecological zones: iirigated paddy, rain- 
fed paddy, irrigated wheat, rain-fed whett' 
including coarse grains.^ 

lb summarise the complex iHcture of, 
women’s work that emerges in the studtea 
and to fortify the framework of agio*’ 
ecologica] zones, this analysis adopts • tin- 
zone framework: adding bill regions uaA^i 
tribal belts to the four rones listed above; A 
rough typology of the roles/activitics of and 
the problems faced by female landless waga ^ 
labour and landpoor women cultivators in 
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lix zones Is pnsented in Appendix I. 
piM psttmu that emetic in the typology are 

S arised in Ihble I. What follows is a 
Sion of those patterns. 

% Aiarwal has documented that the piopor* 
of women agricultural labourers in the 
ifoinale population is higher in the high pro- 
^ddctivity, paddy-growing coastal districts of 
lAodhra Pradesh and ‘Omil Nadu than in the 
:4i)wer productivity, rain-fed paddy-growing 
'^^ricts of West Bengal. Orissa and Bihar, 
studies have noted the very low pro- 
Jon of women agricultural labourers in 
«iltah productivity, irrigated wheat-growing 
^ » of Haryana and Punjab. Recently. Sen 
|it987] has documented the very high pro- 
fl^ion of women agricultural labourers in 
pie dry, low productivity, coarse grain- 
^^tiwing districts of Maharashtra. These fln- 
fliiiigs point to a signiiicant pattern: in 
^Iwddy-growing regions, high productivity is 
;i^0sitively associated with the proportion of 
i fbflliale agricultural labourers, whereas in 
r'Wlmt or coarse grain-growing regions, low 
;|)loductivity is positively associated with the 
:|iipportion of female agricultural labourers, 
^pne exception to. the latter part of this 
^ttern, suggested by a few studies and the 
^IMogrammatic data, is that in hilly or tribal 
^ ^ons, which are low productivity coarse 
jliinin-growing areas, there is a low demand 
'wenll for either mate or female agricultural 
lirtrourers. 

ri In all regions, except perhaps the hill and 
V'Mbci areas where the labour market is 
'ttmited for both men and women, women 
.inore often than men are found in the 
;fesidual category of wage labour (casual 
daOy labour) rather than in categories with 
moire favoutable security or tenurial arrange- 
.ments (seasonal or annual contracts). 
.Women, therefore, generally face greater 
unemployment rates than men. Sen [1987] 
.has noted that, ironically, the higher tin pro- 
; portion of female agricultural labourers, the 
Jiigher the unemployment rate among rual 
..^men. 

. Generally, across r^ons, women ate paid 
tegs than men for the same .agricultural 
Operations. But the wage diffbrentials 
ibmween men and women ate not Uniform 
getoss regions. The differentials, further- 
' tnorc^ are chan^ng; the only region in which 
wage differentials have declined is in the 
jhigh-productivity, paddy-growing districts of 
r'Andhra Pradesh and Ihmil Nadu. Wage dif- 
j.lerentials have increased in the low- 
jillOductivity paddy regions and the high- 
^Imi^uctivity wheat regions; a mixed pattern 
!^tMMnts itself in the dry, coarse grain regions 
ijpt some areas the differentials have incieas- 
whereas in other areas they have temain- 
l static). In all r^ons, the lower-pttid off- 
c season operations (weeding, preserva- 
, processing) ate dominated women. 
j;in addition to these general structural con- 
hjwalnts in-the wage labour markets, female 
Njliricultural wage labourers face other pto- 
and ctmstraints specific to each 
In the min-fed paddy-growing region 
tWbat Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar) sex-biased 






and quteJinked sodtU barrins restrict the 
deploymoit of fonale labour to a greater 
degree thaii in most other regions. And. in 
the hitt regions and tribal bdts, women (and 
those men who do not migrate) face a wry 
low demand for wage labour overall. 

In all regions, except those of rain-fed 
paddy and irrigtued wheat, women pre¬ 
dominate as family farm labour in ail 
agricultural operations; with the exception 
of ploughing which is carried out almost ex- 
clusiwly by men, and harvesting which is 
carried out by both men and women. Cer¬ 
tain operations, across all regions, are 
women’s domain: weeding, winnowing, dry¬ 
ing, storage, and husking or milling. 
However, as some of these operations haw 
become mechanised (notably husking and 
planting), women have typically been 
displaced by men. The preparation and 
application of organic manure is also a 
women-dominated operation: however, as 
chemical fertilisers are adopted men general¬ 
ly take over the operation. Ihuisplanting, in 
almost all ngions, is dominated by women; 
ewn in regions where women, because of 
caste taboos of other social barriers, do not 
participate as actiwly in harvesting. 

In all these operations women cultivators 
can be found engaged as either family farm 
labour or manager-supervisors or both. 
Generally, the larger and mote prosperous 
the farm, the more likely that women will 
withdraw from labour to managerial, super¬ 
visory roles, particularly in the regions where 
women’s participation in agricultural wage 
labour is lowest (rain-fed paddy and ir¬ 
rigated wheat). And. generally, in those 
regions where men migrate regularly on a 
seasonal or longer-term basis (rain-fed 
wheat, hill, and tribal), women often per¬ 
form both family farm labour and 
managerial roles. 

All-India Patterns and Trends in 
WOMEN’S Agricultural Work 

Despite the complexity of class and 
le^onid differences certain patterns and 


tie^ in Kgnd to wcunim’s. agrteitinmA 
work m«y be cotuideied in aggngatA all> 
India terms. The first all-India pattern, 
which has gained widespread acceptance in 
the literature; is that women’s production 
and wage work in agriculture U sidMtantial 
but undercounted and undervalued. Not on¬ 
ly is the major portion of foodgrains and 
other food in In^ procured, preserved and 
processed by women, but also a very large 
percentage of foodgrain is produced ^ 
them. Although this fact is now broadly 
acknowledged, India's agricultural systems 
have not yet redefined agriculture as an 
equally female and male domain in either 
its research or its extension activities. 

Another pattern is that women seldom 
control, either through ownership or use 
rights, the means of production: tools, 
animals, capital, transport, markets, and 
other resources necessary for the production 
and distribution of agricultural goods. With 
very few exceptions, women do not own 
*^land, the primary means of production. 
Without control over land, women are 
generally unable to leverage access to institu¬ 
tional sources of credit or to agricultural 
training, inputs, and extension. 

A third pattern is that agricultural 
development has a differential effect not 
only on men and women of the same class 
or household but also of women from dif¬ 
ferent classes of households. In aggregate 
terms, the increased yields associated with 
the adoption of HYV crop varieties general¬ 
ly increased demand for labour. However, 
the adoption of the HYV-package of inputs 
often results in a differential impact on male 
and ‘female labour if disaggregated by 
agricultural operation. Specifically, chemical 
fertilisers and herbicides often displace' 
women from operations that are typically, 
female-dominated: manuring and weeding. 
And when mechanisation takes place, 
women ate generally displaced as men 
assume control of the machines; diaintro- 
ductionof machines in itianting and hulling/ 
milling (two traditionally fnnale domains) 
has taken a particularly hiuvy toll on female 


Table I: Women's Roles and Needs by Acito-Ecouxsical Zone 


Agio-Ecological 

Eemale Wage Labour 

^ Wtomen Cultivators 

Zone 

Incidence 

Problems 

Incidence 

Problems 

Irrigated paddy 
Qanshna 

Andhra Pradesh 
Ikmil Nadu 

High 

Wage differentials 

Moderate 

No land rights 

Rain-fed paddy 
West Bengal, 
Orissa 

parts of Bihar 

Moderate 

Wbge differentials 

Segmented labour 
market 

Low 

Status norms 

Caste taboos 

Irrigated wheat 

Low 

Wige differentials 
Segmented labour 
market 

Low 

Status norms 

Rain-fed wheat 
Maharashtra 

High 

Wage dinetentials 

High 

No land liipits 

Foot infrastructure 

Hill legiotu 

Low 

Restricted labour 
market 

High 

Poor inftBStructuiV 
Maiemigntioa . 

THbal belts 

Low 

Restricted labour 
market 

High 

Pom infiaitrucluie 
Land aliemtion , 
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of the HYV-package has tnewit, 4y})icatly, 
increased housdiotd income but idso in> 
creased individual workload (either as family 
farm labour or farm supervisor); whereas 
the introduction of machines has meant 
decreased workloads but loss of control over 
i>roduction. Ikble 2 attempts to sur^marise 
the impact of agricultural development on 
different classes of women. 

Despite the disadvantages women face, 
their work and income play a central, often 
primary, role in the economy of most poor 
households. The evidence suggests that 
households are becoming increasingly 
dependent on female income, not only in the 
rising number of households headed by 
women but also in landless and landpoor 
households in-which female income, makes 
as significant or even greater contribution 
to total income than male [Mencher and 
Sanidamoni 1982]. For instance; expenditure 
on basic necessities, especially food (and 
hence the family’s nutrition) is often found 
among poor households to be linked more 
closely to women’s earning than lo.mcn's 
earning, where both women and men earn 
[Agarwal 1986]. Women’s central role in the 
mediation of household welfare and nutri¬ 
tion is the result not only of their income 
or production, but also their work in pro- 
ces.sing, preservation, and pieparation of 
food. 

A few words on female-headed house¬ 
holds are relevant at this stage. According 
to the 1971 census Figures analysed by 
Visaria and Visaria [1983], 9.6 per cent of 
rural households (that is over 7.5 million 
households) could be classified as female- 
headed using standard definitions. Given 
problems in definition and biases in actual 
data collection, it is likely that the incidence 
of female-headed households in rural India 
is even higher. In an analysis of National 
Sample Survey (NSS) data for Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, Visaria [1980a] observes two 
important trends related to the curroit study: 
one; that female-headed households are 
more poverty-prone (i e, are more likely to 
be landless or landpoor) than male-headed 
households; and, two, relative to ^e heads 
of households, a higher percentage of female 
heads depend ‘on wage labour yet report 
higher unemployment. 

One of the factors underlying the high 
percentage of female heads, and women 
workers generally, who depend on wage 
labour is the process of land tdienatkm 
experienced by women. In many regions, 
customary law dictates that widows cannot 
osicise ctmtiol over thdr legal share of thdr 
husband’s property. But sven in regions 
where customary law allows widows to claim 
her inheritance, so long as she has children 
and reshks in her husband’s village; evidence 
suggests that widows (especially those 
svithout grown sons to help mahage the 
farm) often forfeit their legal share because 
of form management problems. Because 
widows, and female heads of households 
ganetaliy. are not perceived by the 


agricuUunl establi^meht to be cultivators 
in thdr own ri^t, women are often not able 
to leverage credit and inputs to cultivate and 
are forced io sharecrop or mortgage out their 
land (often to the husband’s brothers). 
Because daughters generally marry out of 
their natal villages, young unmarried women 
most often forfeit their share of the father's 
inheritance to their brothers in exchange for 
an expected degree of social security should 
they be widowed or divorced in the future. 

Many of these patterns have not improved 
over time, as suggested by trend data from 
the national census. One trend, actually two 
parallel trends,, was first highlighted l^ the 
Committee on the Status of 'Women in 1974: 
the decline of women cultivators from 183.6 
lakhs in 1951 to92.6 lakhs in 1971 (a decline 
of nearly 50 per cent) and an increase in the 
number of female agricultural labourers 
from 12.6 million in 1951 to 15.7 million in 
1971 (a shift from less than 33 per cent to 
more than half of the total female work¬ 
force). Furthermore, data in the 1981 cen-sus 
reveal that the dependence on agricultural 
wage work as the main source of employ¬ 
ment is twice as much for rural women as 
for men. What is noteworthy is that the 
dependence of rural women on agricultural 
wage work for a livelihood has been increas¬ 
ing rapidly and faster than for men [Agarwal 
1986], In Andhra Pradesh and Tkmil Nadu, 
for example, mote than 90 per cent of total 
female labour is accounted for by female 
casual labour [Agarwal 1984]. One of the 
factors underlying this trend, argues Mies 
[1984] among others, is the fact that women 
are losing control over land as a means of 
production. 

Another trend is that whereas women’s 
dependence on agricttUural wage labour is 
higher and increasing faster than men’s, the 
demand for female labour has not increased 
and may even have decreased. In an analysis 
of two years of Rural Labour Employment 
Reports for 1964-65 and 1974-75, after 
analysing a complex pattern of changes in 
relative availability of agricultural wage 
work for female and male labourers over 
time, Agarwal concludes ‘That the average 
number of days of employmmt are lower for 
women than men in both survey years” and 
the "average number of days not worked 
during the year due to want of work are 
higher for women than men in both years”. 
Moreover, as female employment oppor¬ 
tunities continue to shrink proportion to 
those seeking work, women are often forced 
to work at lower rates of pay (Gough 1977, 
1982]. Given that the worje-reiated income 
of women is central to the economy of vast 
numbers of poor households «id given that 
at least 9.6 per cent of households (over 7.5 
million households) are headed by women, 
a segmented restricted wage labour market 
poses arguably greatest structural constraint 
on women in India. 

A final trend is that there has-been an alt- 
India decline in real wages for both men and 
women and an increase ii^ male/female ear¬ 
ning differential in the majority of states. 


However, a contradictory aiid wdeome 
towards a reduction of mak/female differeh- 
tials in wage earnings has been noted te 
some states such as Thmil Nadu. Andhra.. 
Pradesh, and Kerala [Agarwal 1986]. 

Ill 

Special Needs of Landleas and 
Landpoor Women 

Female agricultural Wage 
Labourers 

Landless women wage labourers are the 
largest and most visible section of Indites 
female labour force. They are by'definition, 
from tite poorest rural households and, very 
often, from scheduled, backward, or tribal 
castes. Although often primary earners, they 
are almost invariably excluded from access 
to opportunities for training and mobility. 
They work for meagre wages at, often, sex- 
typed tasks. They suffer major disadvan¬ 
tages relative to men in their search for 
employment opportunities: segmented 
labour markets, lower real wages, and greater 
uncertainty and irregularity of employment. 

How can these problems or constraints 
be addressed? Three possible areas of 
intervention and/or policy reform present 
them.sel.ves: 

(1) Agricultural IVage Labour Markets 

(a) Skills: Under traditional agricultuid 
production, women’s skills and took migltt 
be upgraded. Moreover, women ndght ba- 
trained in male-typed tasks and operations. 
As techniques ate modernised and mecha¬ 
nised, women might be ttaiited to openta 
and maintain machines, especially those 
which displace female labour but also those 
which displace male labour, 

(b) Access: Given the marked segmenta¬ 
tion of the agricultural wage labour market, 
wherrin tasks are often sex-typed and women 
generally find only casual d^y wage oppor¬ 
tunities (not seasonal or permanent con¬ 
tracts), interventions to correct these market 
biases might include: public work schemes 
which recruit women to male-typed tasks; 
legislation to reserve quotas for women in 
all categories of wage labour; employment 
counselling for'women; intormal unions fu- 
female agricultural wage labour. Given the 
risk the technical change could affect 
women’s paid and unpaid work, particularly 
in female-typed operations such as trans¬ 
planting, weeding, and processing, efforts 
should be made to ensure either thm labour- 
displacing technologies are not introduced 
or, if they are introduced, that they are strict¬ 
ly licen.<ied and regulated (o ensure women 
maintain control over the operation. At a 
minimum, women should be trained to 
operate and maintain the machines. 

(c) Wages: Given that oft-peak season 
operations, where wages are lower, are 
typicaUy dominated by women and that, 
women are often paid less than men for the 
same tasks, interventions to address the pro¬ 
blems df differential and sub-minimal wages. 
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SYNTHETICS AND CHEMICALS LIMITED 

FORM »A 
(See Rule 4A (I)) 

NOTICE 

K is herebyxiotified for the information of the public that Synthetics A Chcmicels Limited, Bomb^ proposes to make an application to the 
Central Government in the Department of Company AfbirSk New Delhi, under subsection (9) of Section S9 of Monopolies and Restrictive Ifade 
Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking. Brief particulars of the proposal are as under; 


1. Name artd address of the applicant 
S. Capital structure of the applicant organisation 


3. Atanagement structure of the appncant Organisation 
indicating the names of the Directors including the 
Managing/Whoie-time Directors and Managers, if any 


Indicate whether the proposal relates to 


Syntfictfci ft ClMWilcilft Ltd 

Oriental House, 7, Jamshedji lista Road, BOMBAY 400 OSO. 

A) Authorised Capital Rs. SO,00,0O,00OA 

1,50,00,000 Equrty Shares of Rs. 10A each Rs. 15,00,OO.OOOA 
& 50,00,000 Unclassified Shares of Rs. 10/- each Rs. 5,00,00,OOOA 

B) Issued Subscribed and Paid-up Capital 

58,10,000 Equity Shares of Rs. lOA each Rs. S,B1,00,000A 
The company is managed by the Chairman & AAanaging Director and two Whole- 
time Directors under the superintendence, control and direction of the Board 
of Directors of tne Company. 

Names of Directors 

1) Mr. Suresh T. Kilachand (Chairman & Managing Director) 

^ Mr. Hemraj C Aisher; ^ Mr, f. K. Daruwalla; 4) Mr. P K. Dave 
5) Mr. N. J. Kamath; 6) A4r. Rishi Kumar Kaul; 

7} U. Gen. S. R Mathotra, Padma Bhushan fVSM, ADC (Retd) 

8) A4r. H. C. Sarkar,- 9) Mr. Suresh Chandra Vsjpeyi; 1(9 Mr. G. Wiradaraj; 

11) Mr. Uday & Kilachand (Whole time Director) 

1^ Mr. Sanjay S. Kilachand (Whole time Director) 

The proposal relates to the manufacture and sale the establishment of 
Aidetaldehyde from a new undertaking or Alcohol. No new undertaking a new 
un'it/dMsion or unit is being estaUished, as the Company has eti^ng capability 
to manufacture Acetaidehy^ from alcohol. The present proposal is being made 
pursuant to the WtR pending in the Delhi High Court and the ordeis of the Hon'ble 
Delhi High Court dated 4.8.1989, wheiet^’ the Company has been permitted 
to make this proposal since idle and unutilised capacity and machinery for 
manufacture of Acetaldehyde from alcohol in the process of manufacturing 
Butadiene can be used. Acetaldehyde will now be sold as an independent pro¬ 
duct and not as an intermediary product. The Company has existing licences, 
including licence to manufacture 25,900 MTRA of Butadiene consequently has 
an implied licence to manufecture Acetaldehyde, which is an intermediary pro¬ 
duct in the manutocture of Butadiene. The (act^ licences and the excise licences 
for Acetaldehyde are already existing. 


location of the new undertaking/unit/division 


6. Capital Structure of the proposed undertaking 

7. In case the propt^l relates to the production, 
storage, supply, distribution, marketing or control 
of any goods/Brticles, indicate; 

(i) Name of the goods/brticics 
00 Proposed licensed Capacity 


(ill) Estimated Annual Turnover 
In case the proposal relates to the provision of 
any service, state the volume of activity in terms of 
usual measures such as value, income, turnover, etc. 
Cost of the Project 

Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to 
be raised from each source. 


Place/Town 

Tehsil/Tsluka 

District 

State 

Not Applicable 


Fate^nj West 
Bareilly 
Bareilly 
Uttar Pradesh 


ACEtALDEHYDE 

The Company has preMntly existing idle capacity of 10,(XX) MTS. per annum of 
Acetaldehyde. Its equipment is installed since 1963, as it was then maoufactur- 
irig Butadiene through the process of first manufscturirtg Acetaldehyde, fhe manu¬ 
facturing capacity of Acetaldehyde Plant is idle and its proposedTitmed capacity 
sought is equivalent to the rated idle capacity of the plant and machinery 
Rs. 1100 lacs 
Not applicable 


Nil. Acetaldehyde Is proposed to be manufactured within the existing facilities 
for the rnanufacture of Butadiene. 

Not Applicable 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Cortfosny AHfalrs, (sovemment 
of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi 110 001, within 14 days from the date of publication of the notia. Intimating his views on the proposal 
and indicating the nature of his irserest th^n. 

Regd Office; Oriental House, For and on behalf of Synthetics A Oiemicals Ud. 

7, Jamshedji lata Road, Bombay 400 090 __ _ 

Dated: 27th October 1989 *■ >• JARIWAIA 

Company Secretary. 

In Writ petition No 2736 of 1988 the Company has contended that under the Broad Banding Policy of the (Sovemment of India, as decided 
on 11.9.1988, there would be an automatic endorsement of the item of manufactute on the licence. The Company is already permitied to 
manuflKture Acetaldehyde as an intermediary product in the process of producing Butadiene and the present notice is without prejudice 
to its claim In the High Court proceedings in the High Court Writ Mition Na 9736 of 1,988 and is pursuant to the on^ dted 4.8119B9 of 
the Hon'ble Delhi High Court, permitting it to make ritis proposd during the pendency of the Writ proceedings In the Delhi High Court. 
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nuAitniUin wage itgidatioiu acibis all 


categoric* of agricultural wage labour; 
labour counseUing for women; pubtie work 
scheme* which pay men and women equally 
for sex-neutral jobs; informal unions for 
femtde agricultural wage labour. 


(2) Land-Based Avenues of Subsistence 

Landless women often supplement their 
wage earnings with a variety of livelihood 
activities (including tenant fanning, animal 
husbandry, ftidwood and fodder cc^ection, 
artisan production) which depend as a 
means of production or as a source of raw 
miderials on land, either commonly or 
privately owned. A variety of measures to 
ensure women's access to and the produc¬ 
tivity of these resources suggest themselves: 

(a) Cottunon Property Resources: As is 
now well documented [CSE 198S; Jodha 
1986], common property resources (CPRs) 
have been increasingly degraded over the 
past few decades. Efforts to increase their 
productivity and regulate their use are cur¬ 
rently being tested in many parts of the 
country under the guidance of the National 
IMisteland Development Board. Some of 
these efforts are targeted to the landless 
poor, including organised groups of landless 
women. For example; in a number of states, 
groups of landless women have been 
organised into local associations which 
negotiate allotment of common property 
land which they then idant with a mix of 
comnwtcial and subsistence plants. Such 
targeted efforts should be strengthened and 
increased. 

(b) Private Property Resources: Many 
latidless women cate for home gardens, 
which provide plant materials which help 
carry fatitilies over lean seasons. Agriculture 
research and extension systems might take 
into consideimion the husbandry and utilisa¬ 
tion of these homestead plots. As a curative 
measure to provide land rights, joint, 
hnsband-and-wife or individual women’s 
deeds to land should be negotiated and 
registered. As a preventive measure to 
forestall future lat;d aliemtion, legal provi¬ 
sions and counsdiing might be considered 
which would inftuce and guarantee women’s 
rights to land, especiaily when they are 
widowed or deserted. 1 b provide land utilisa¬ 
tion rights to landless women, schemes for 
ottikctive or individual leasing of land tor 
agricultutal, horticultural, or fodder planta¬ 
tion purposes might be considered. 


(3) Non-Pum Employment 

Oiveg the marked seasonalities of 
agricuhun production and the uncertainties 
to women in the agrteuitural'wage labour' 
market, non-tom avenues of employment 
m(^ be considered at the tame time as one 
addressed constraints to women’s full 
employment and productivhy in agriculture: 
Rirticular attention should be p^ to the 
aoO;tom opportunities women themselves 



theiied or increased; including, artisan pro¬ 
duction; animal husbandry; collection and 
processing of grasses, shrubs, and minor 
forest products; and the processing and 
utilisation of agricultural by-products (straw, 
bran, husks, leaves). 

Femaue Cultivators 

Landpoor women face two types of con¬ 
straints in their agricultural production: one, 
those associated with the standard problems 
of small-hold and rain-fed agriculture; and, 
two, those associated with the specifle con¬ 
straints faced by women, notably lack of 
ownmhip or control over the means of pro¬ 
duction and lack of access to agricultural 
extension and input. 

Landpoor women, by detinition, operate 
small holdings of land either singly or jointly 
with men. Some of the constraints landpoor 
women fac^ therefore; are the standard pro¬ 
blems of smtdi-holder agriculture: the lack 
of credit and risk-bearing capacity to invest 
in HYVs; the lack of equipment or bullock- 
power; the lack of crop insurance; the 
neglect, relative to large-holder cultivation, 
by mainstream agricultural research and 
extension. Moreover, generally, the poorer 
the quality of the la^ the more likely it is 
that women will manage the farm single- 
handed as men seek migrant wage labour or 
higher-teturn earning options. Other con¬ 
straints faced by the majmity of landpoor 
farm women arc; theretoe; the standard pro¬ 
blems of rain-fed, dry-land agriculture: in¬ 
adequate agricidtural infrastructure for in¬ 
puts. extension, and credit: inadequate 


mari^ for piue^i^ 
fnoduce; limited knowledge df crop vuMif 
and cropping choices; and neglect, nla^ 
to irrigated cultivation, by mainstragi^ 
agricultund research and extetuion. Wsnittt 
should be perceived as forming an impioj^ 
tant constituency for the range of techinK 
logies being de^^oped to support smaSr 
holder and dry-land agriculture at resea^ 
centres such as the Internatioito OqfH 
Research Institute for the Serai-Arid lh>|)f(gr 
(ICRISAT) and the Central Arid ZmMt 
Research Institute (CAZRI). 

By virtue of bring women, landpoor'; 
women face two additional types of pM- 
blems: one, the male-bias of mainstream . 
agriculture; and two; the male-bias of tn#>-'- 
tional patteriu of ownership and control.'- i 
Agricultural researchers and planners so fgr 
have more or less overlooked women’s 
in fleld-levei production, eithm- jointly wj ^^4 
men in the same operations, aloqgsiik nan 7 
in separate operations, or wholly on 
own in all operations. Moreover, homesled^’i,*,; 
plot production and post-harvest prooet ai n m -;'» 
preservation, and preparation, pr^miuani^.:;' 
iy women’s activities, have tecrived a minitir..,‘ 
share (relative to field-level production 7 
technology) of direct attention and suppofL -.' 
A growing body of studies, generated mom'... 
by women scholars than by the agricultiiutll^ 
establishment, have analysed the impact <^. ‘ 
technical change in production techIhsloQr:. 
on women’s paid and unpaid work in pim-'' 
cessing (Jiggins 1986: Sen 1983] but their tof '' 
dings have not yet been incorporated intti;-': 
mainstream agricultural research and plait^ ; 
ning. A range of strategies to incliMfe worneil;; 


Tablb 2: Immct of Acmcultural Deveiofment on Different Classes of Women 


Development 

Intervention 

Landless Women 

Landpoor W)men' 

Landowning Women^ 

MYV package: 
Seeds 

Increases labour 

Increases workload 

Increased workload 

Fertiliser 

demand 

Displaces labour 

Conserves energy’ 

Conserves energy 

Herbicides 

Displaces labour 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Mechanisation; 

Tilling 

Minimum impact 

Minimum impact 

Minimum impact 

Planting 

Displaces labour 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Harvesting 

Disidaccs labour 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Processing 

Displaces labour 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Labour-saving devices: 

Routine chores^ Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 

Agricultural‘tasks 

Displaces labour 

Conserves energy 

Conserves energy 


MMes: I The interests of landpoor women are the same as those of landless women to the degree. 
landpoor women depend on wage labour. C 

2 Landowmng women are defined here as women from medium or large farm househoHh 
who do not go to wage labour and are able to hire in labour for some or lUl operas 
lions. There women are actively ehgageifin agriculture, either as family farm labour; 
or family farm supervisors. 

3 Interventkms whirii conserve women's energy in all cases, except labour-saving deWig^-^ 
for routine domestic chores, alto run the risk of a divergent impact on women; 

men will auume control of the operations (and the returns from the operation] ou^-; 
it is modernised or mechanised. .'■isr 

4 Routine chores me defined here as routine domestic chores (e g, fetching water, eoOaff-^- 
ting water) to which very low economic value is placed. Agriculiural laks. by contriM^'' 
are defined as those to which an economic value is placed'and to which women 
hired as wage labour. 
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dknts of agricuHtoral research and cx- 
H^tinion. including irrigation schemes, need 
to be developed: a tentative list is presented 
|n Appendix II. 

; At a recent national workshop on women 
^ agriculture, convened by the government 
;Of India’s ministry of agriculture, A 
IVenkataraman, Secretary (AgricuUutb), 
government of Ihmil Nadu, presented a 
^per entitled ’What Agricultural Extension 
Cm Do and Should Do to Improve the Pro¬ 
ductivity of Women in Agriculture*. In that 
ji^per, after acknowledging that “almost 60 
cent of the workforce in farming is 
women", the secretary discusses the training 
ipd visit (T and V) extension system in 
todia. He makes thiee significant points in 
BUs regard. One, that women should be hired 
gs village extension workers but that the pro- 
^ of education, recruiting, and deploying 
ifomen extension workers is a long-term 
imution. 'IVvo, and this is the more signi¬ 
ficant point, that even without women ex¬ 
tension workers, using the “present staff 
Composition and organisational structure 
Item women can be reached". What is 
needed, he argues, is a “change in attitude 
of the extension personnel”. And, thtee, that 
iMder the present T and V system, therefore, 
f^deHberate attempts should be made to in- 
idiude at least five women contact farmers 
tb' each group". 

'At that same workshop, Sha.shi Raja- 
lopalan, director of Samakhya Multi- 
Cot^perative Association in Andhra Pradesh, 
ttesmted a paper entitled 'Increasing 
Women’s Access to Input Supply and Out- 
jgut Marketing through Agricultural Multi- 
pmpose Cooperatives’. She describes briefly 
flW multipurpose agricultural co-operatives, 
of which there are over 90,000 in India, 
designed (a) to provide working and invest- 
gient capital; inputs; machinery for hire; 
ileehnical guidance; consumer goods; and 
earing facilities to their members and (b) to 
procure, process and sell agricultural pro¬ 
duce of their members. She goes on to say 
itet ‘Climating women’s membership in 
thcK coops as even 10 per cent of the total 
bienibership would be an exaggeration”. 
After analysing why this is so, in large 
measure due to the fact that women do not 
Mm land in their own right, she goes on to 
deplore how women can have access to 
Miltipurpose cooperatives, alongside men, 
to that they, too, can have access to credit, 
liaput supplies, marketing and savings scr- 
% ensure that women are not 
inated against, she recommends a 
analysis in each part of the coun- 
' as to who performs which agricultural 
Its; a review of the staffing profile of rele¬ 
nt government departments: a critical 
r of property,'cooperative, labour, and 
: related laws: a review of the member- 
iitp of local multipurpose co-operatives: 
fldi ATCview of the services offenul by the 
a^operatives. 

most traditional patterns of pro- 
ownership and inheritance women ex- 


AeKb VttV Umftdf owiiteihip or coatdS 
their own rights. Even if legally entitled to 
land, customary rights and patterns geneiri- 
ly operate which keep women's sharos^under 
the control of male members of the extend¬ 
ed family or kinship group. Without land 
as collateral or as proof of their role In 
agriculture, women are denied access to in¬ 
stitutional sources of credit, inputs, or ex¬ 
tension; under the existing rules and norms 
of the agricultural co-operatives and the 
Ihtining and Visit programme only those 
who own agricultural property have been 
enrolled as members of agricultural co¬ 
operatives or as contact farmers.'Civil and 
revenue laws should be amended and special 
directives issued to provide joint titles to land 
and homsesites for husbands and wives. The 
move in Andhra Pradesh to issue land deeds, 
both jointly with their husbands and indi¬ 
vidually to women, should be studied and 
promoted, if found effective. Generally, there 
are no legal deeds to moveable assets, such 
as cattle, which sometimes are given as part 
of the women’s dowry as her personal pro¬ 
perty or are purchased by women with an 
individual loan. Legal measures to ensure 
and enforce women’s rights not only to land 
but also to cattle and other property should 
be introduced. Water is another significant 
means of production. Women should be 
considered not only as consumers (for home¬ 
stead production and animal husbandry 
activities in addition to domestic require¬ 
ments) but also as managers of irrigation 
projects. 

IV 

Implicationa for Research 

lb date, most of the substantive studies 
on women’s roles in Indian agriculture have 
concentrated on definitional issues (eg what 
is work, who is a worker) in national data 
sets and the related analysis ofFLPR. A few 
scholars have carried out systematic analysis 
of the impact of agricultural development 
on women. In general, these studies have 
focused on paddy cultivation exclusively or 
on HYV cultivation, particularly paddy but 
also wheat. Further, although these studies 
have mapped out a national pattern of varia¬ 
tion by agro-ecological zones, very few, if 
any, have applied the zonal framework com¬ 
prehensively to a single state. 

There is still room and need, then, for 
studies of several other types related to the 
broad subject of women in Indian 
agriculture. What follows is not intended as 
a comprehensive list of recommendations' 
for future social science research and is not 
directed to the natural scientists, for whdm 
a more technical list would need to be 
developed. Rather, what follows is a short 
list of four types of social science research 
which could, if carried out reasonrirly quick¬ 
ly and effectively, serve to help focus the at¬ 
tention of the agricultural estaUishmoit and 
nationri policy makers on women as 
Intimate clients for agriculturai research 
and extension. 


; ^ fj.,.--. 

emerges directly from <he ana^s of aM>- 
ecological zones described above. Most df 
the studies which have used the ronal 
framework have ascribed differmt areas of 
individual states (tf, coastal, irrigated, rain- 
fed) to a set of national'leve) zones, but few, 
if any, have divided individual states into a 
set of agro-ecological zones. In order for the 
agricultural establishment and pational 
bureaucracy to carry out state-level planning 
and implementation with a gender perspec¬ 
tive, a series 6f state-wise analyses of 
women’s work in agriculture, employing 
both a class and an agro-ecological zone 
framework, might be undertaken. What is 
needed for effective decentralised planning 
is not just aggregate figures by zone or state 
as to how many women participate in the 
agricultural labour force, as wage labourers 
or cultivators, but comprehensive descrip¬ 
tions of agriculture as practised in each zone 
of each state, detailing men’s and women’s 
roles in each agricultural operation. In some 
states, the data may already be available so 
that all that is required is a collation and 
synthesis of existing data. In most states, 
some data will he available, rither from the 
macro data-sets or from micro case-studies. 


Most studies on the impact of agricultural 
development on women have been carried 
out within the context of HYV paddy or 
wheat cultivation; that is, within the 
framework of what is generally accepted as 
agricultural modernisation. Far fewer studies 
have focused on women’s roles in coarse 
grain, rain-fed agriculture. A second type of 
study is recommended, therefore, that 
analyses women’s roles in more traditional, 
reldtively overlooked, agriculture. Because 
the majority of (he poor and of women 
cultivators practise rain-fed agriculture; 
growing coarse grains on small plots under 
marginal conditions, such studies could 
serve not only to bring attention to a rdative- 
ly overlooked sub-sector of agriculture but 
also to question or challenge the biases of 
modern agricultunil planning. 

In recent years, fanning systems research 
has served to help bring natural and social 
scientists togeth^ with farmers in an 
analysis of how individual hosueholds 
manage the various sub-systems of 
agricultural production. A third type of 
recommended studies, what I would call 
livelihood systems research, could serve to 
broaden the farming systems research 
framework to better undeistand how in¬ 
dividual households not only manage 
various cropping patterns but sdso how th^ 
integrare animd and crop economies, farm 
and non-farm production, and utilisation of 
the biomass and agricultural residues to 
generate livriihoods. As Jiggins has argued 
in her analysis of the gender-idated impacts 
and the work of the international 
agricultural research centres [1M6], the 
“neglect of the multiple use of biomass in 
the maintenance of rural liyeBhoods in pur¬ 
suit of monocrop commodity production is 
having far-reaching consequences fpr the 
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$ouice» of Hvellh^. There is a need for 
consideration with other agencies, early on 
in the research process, of the possibilities 
for co-ordinated action in sustidning rural 
livelihood potential and the implication for 
the research agenda.” 

A fourth set of recommended studies 
revolve around the various legal issues and 
provisions which either sund in the way of 
or could secure thc/ij^ts of wwnen’s access, 
control, and/or owiiCTship over the imams 
of agricultural pibduciton—most impor¬ 
tantly, but not exclusively, land. This set of 
studies should include d^led summaries 
of women’s legal rights to land and other 
property, including relevant court cases or 
legal judgments which offer precedent to 
other women who wish to claim their rights; 
critical reviews of related taws (e g, co¬ 
operative, labour) which affect women’s 
capacity to gain access or control over dif¬ 
ferent types of property, detailed description 
of women’s legal rights in practice, par¬ 
ticularly the operation of caste panchayat 
and other forms of customary law enforce¬ 
ment; case-studies of successful (and unsuc¬ 
cessful) efforts by individual women and 
women’s organisations to claim property 
rights for women. 

A closing caveat on research relating to 
women’s roles in Indian agriculture, 
Venkataraman quoted earlier, recommend¬ 
ed the hiring of women extension workers 
as part of the long-term solution of improv¬ 
ing the producuvity of women in agriculture 
but further recommended using the present 
staff coniposition and organisational struc¬ 
ture to reach farm women in the immediate 
future. In much the same way, I have made 
the recommendations for future research as 
part of a long-term process of integrating 
women into a programme and policy agen¬ 
da of the agricultural establishment while 
recognising that more than enough data and 
iiuighta on women’s roles in agriculture exist 
to begin targeting agricultural extension to 
women immediately. 

Appendix I 
(1) iRRiciATED Paddy 
(Notably, Andhra Pradesh and Ihmil 
Nadu)* 

(a) AjandUess Hbmen 

KO Roles and Activities: According to Agar- 
wal [1984], in rice-cultivation in this zone, 
“fea^ causal labour is the most important 
type of labour in use, providing dose to half 
of total labour time on the farm”. Ritually 
all transplanting and weeding is carried out 
by women; both men and women harvest 
and thresh the rice crop. 

(U) Problems and Constraints: thkmien 
fauaUy earn one-third le^ than men for the 
tame agricultural operation. And for 
women-specific tasks, particularly weeding, 

* The case of women in agriculture, in Ketaia. 

which is an exception to many rules, is not 

covered in this description. 


' (hdy get paid even legt. Moitover, wwikh 
face marked seasons of under- and 
unemployment. Female labour is concen¬ 
trated in spedfic operations, nuinly sow- 
ing/tran${riantbg, weeding, and harvesting, 
while male labour is much more evoily 
spread across operations (induding, in ad¬ 
dition, ploughing and irrigation). Fonunate- 
ly, much of the south has shov^ a decline 
in the male/femaic earning differentials in 
the dacade 1964-6S to 1974-75 [Agarwal 
1986], most markedly in Andhra Pradesh. 

(b) Land Poor Hbmen 

(i) Roles and Activities: As with 
agricultural wage labour, women 
predominate in family farm labour except 
in ploughing, which is carried out'exdusively 
by men, and in harvesting, which is carried 
out by both men and women. Given their 
predominance in most operations, women 
are the primary contributors to irrigated rice 
cultivation in most southern states. 

(ii) Problems and Constraints: As in all 
regions, women generally do not own or 
control land in their own right and, hence, 
tack the collateral to leverage credit. Land- 
poor households, particularly those head¬ 
ed or managed by women, face shortages in 
capital for inputs, espeically for the higher 
investments required for HYV crops. 

(2) Rain-Fed Paddy 
t Bengal, Orissa, and parts of Bihar) 
(a) Landless Hbmen 

(i) Roles and Activities: Under rain-fed 
conditions, there is lower adoption of HYV 
varieties and. therefore; gene^ly lower de¬ 
mand for labour overall. Moreover, in these 
eastern states, for various cultural and 
.historical reasons, more sex-biases and caste- 
taboos influence the deployment of labour. 
For instance in parts of Bihar, only Hari- 
jan women will go for transplanting wage 
labour. Upper^aste women, even if they are 
very poor, will avoid wage labour if possi¬ 
ble Given these social barriers, women have 
not predominated in rain-fed rice cultivation 
to the degree women have in the southern 
irrigated paddy zone, either as wage labour 
or as family farm labour. But because this 
region has the highest incidence of absolute 
poverty in the country and because women 
in poor households are often forced to enter 
the wage labour market, there has been a 
sizeable Increase in female agricultural 
labourers in these eastern states over the 
decade 1964-63 and 1974-75 [Agarwal, 
1986]. 

(ii) Problems and Constraints: As describ¬ 
ed above, landless women face a variety of 
structural, caste and gender barriers to enter¬ 
ing the wage labour force, even when necessi¬ 
ty demands their entry. Moreover, those who 
do enter the agriculture wage labour force, 
foce lower wage rates and greater employ¬ 
ment uncertainty than do men. During the 
same decade mentioned tbovt, as more and 
more women entered the wage labour force; 



tiKre was an iaame in mafe-femafo ca^ 
iflg differentials [Agarwal 1986). 

(b) Landpoor Women 

(i) Roles and Activities: The same sex and 
caste barriers operate for landpoor wotnuR 
in their roles as family .farm labour at 
operate for landless women as wage lalxNin, 
Generally, women do most of the transtdan^ 
ting as in the southern irrigated zone; but 
less of the harvesting and threshing. ViUaft 
studies by Gosh Mukhopadhyay [1986] in 
eastern India find that as production is in- 
tensIHed more female labour is utilised bkn 
that the larger portion of increased female 
labour is expended in unpaid processing and 
storage activities in their home. 

(ii) Problems and Constraints: As with the; 
landless women in this zone, landpoor» 
women face a variety of structural, castA . 
and gender barriers to their fuU emptoymalt ■ 
in form pioduction, increasingly so as one' 
moves up the caste or status strata. As with 
women in all zones, farm women face male-' 
biases in agncuitural research and extension, ‘ 

(3) iRRICAIhU Wh( at 
(N otably, Punjab and Haryana) 

(a) Landless Women 

(i) Roles and Activities: As noted in many 
studies, female labour force participation 
rates are extremely low in this /one: as tow, 
as 4.28 per cent in Haryana and 1.43 per cent 
in Punjab in 1981. In the peak operatitmt 
for wheat cultivation, few women ar^ 
emplt^ed as wage labour. In the Punjab) 
employment opportunities for femato 
agricultural labour have not been rising at 
much as the supply of such labour and, at 
a consequence, the increase in involuntary 
unemployment has been more for feiuafo 
than tor male laboui. One study reports that 
female wage labour is empio^ primarily 
in cotton picking, which offers employme^ 
for only two weeks in the year. Moreover 
differentials in male/female real earnii^ 
have increased not only in relation fo 
agricultural wage work but also to Other 
types of wage work [Agarwal 19g6]. 

(ii) Problems and Constraints: Given the 
significant labour maiket adjustments, wiA 
the technological changes and mechanisa¬ 
tion in agriculture in this zone, female wagg 
labour face mejor structural barriers to 
employment. Ah early study in the PuRjaii 
emphasised the ways in which access lo' 
modern knowledge and skills lend w 
perpetuate gender-based structural emptoR* 
ment bias. In the study area, male workeit' 
displaced by mechanisation were offerad 
training in the operation and maintenahoi 
of the new machinery but the displeeed. 
women were left to find whatever incwelj 
in^y scarce unskilled jobs they couM Ittd' 
[Billings and Singh 1970]. Kdkair [1981] oogpt 
eludes ftom Indian data, ten years later, 
differential male and female skills fornudi^ 
and labour productivity in agricultme 1^ 
tended to sharpen rather than decrease OMRj 
time 

\ 
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RoHes sod Activities: Given the 'omndl 
ty of the Kgioii, maiqr peasant 
|d^en, even some from landpoor 
pfaxiseholds. {ace several diveii^t trends: in- 
Idteased yields which demand increased total 
input; increased mechanisation which 
demands for labour; and increased in- 
t ieome which allow for increased hired labour 
IhipuL Many women from medium and large 
Ij^tasant households, as a result of these com- 
forces, withdraw their labour from 
fidd work to assume farm manage- 
PMU roles. This process, often referred to 
^ Sanskritisation, affects the norms for all 
llmatant women, even those in marginal farm 
dtpasehokts. Further, it should be noted, that 
^e hired labour increasingly used in peasant 
pjousehoids to replace female family labour 
& generally not female or local male, but 
pule migrant labour from other states. 

Problems and Constraints: Given the ac- 
'^gierated male-biased mechanisation and 


landpoor women faee signifkann strdcfdlia 
barrios to their optimal ndes in fiunily fttrm 
production. Moreover, the social norms for 
withdrawing women from m«iual work, 
which may serve the status concerns of more 
prosperous households, can serve as a stigma 
against the optimal use of female family 
labour in poorer households. 

(4) Rain-Feu wheat and Coarse 
Grains 

(notably, Rajasthan and part.s of Gujarat) 
(a) Landless Women 

(i) Rotes and. Activities: Certain strata of 
landless women, notably Harijan and 
backward caste women, participate in 
agricultural wage labour, even migrant 
labour, in large numbers. Generally, female 
wage labourers engage in all operations of 
wheat and coarse grain cultivation, except 
ploughing. 


aifer'm’wti^'14>^pptpt’qij^^ 
advantagpcms terms tm .'inen: .t^f. gre 
sddom hired as permanent m attached 
labour; their activities are often more sea- 
typed and. therefore, seasoniUiy nstiicted; 
they are generally paid less than men, even 
for the same work; and they are more often 
under-or un-employed than men. As has 
been noted by f^nist scholars, the wage 
work at low wages by women often sub¬ 
sidises the search for higher-return activities 
by the men of their households, including 
seasonal or longer-term migration. 

(b) Landpoor Women 

(i) Roles and Activities: Given that the 
agriculture is often marginal is this zone, 
women generally predominate in all opera¬ 
tions, except ploughing, esj^ially during 
those times of the year when the men 
'migrate for higher-return or off-season 
opportunities. 
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te ih' dry-land 
' aiiieuliWK) th^ face aU of the general pro- 
bleihs of maiginal, dry-huid agriculture; 
namely, poor infrastructure (e g. lack of 
credit facilities or agriculture extension); in¬ 
adequate irrigation; poor water manage¬ 
ment; soil erosion; fragmented landholdings. 
1 b compound the general problems of 
marginal cultivators, women almost in¬ 
variably do not own land, even when they 
are the de jure Head of householcit and are 
not, therefore, perceived as the clients for 
agricultural extension or credit. 


(5) Hill. Regions 
(a) Landless Women 

(i) Roles and Activities: Although relatively 
high female labour force participation rates 
have been recorded in the hill regions, most 
of these female workers are family farm 
labour, not wage labour. The reasons for this 
pattern are a marked male-migration from 
hill areas leaving women to work and 
manage farms and less marked class hierar¬ 
chy in the hills, relative to the plains areas, 
so that fewer households hire in labour. 

(ii) Problems and Constraints: The major 
constraint, therefore, faced by those women 
who need to find wage labour opportunities 
in the hills is the overall scarcity of wage 


Ikbour Opportunities, wkixiierifbr men or 
women. 

(b) Landpoor Women 

(i) Roles and Activities: Given the marked 
male migration from hill areas noted above, 
women predominate in hill agriculture, from 
preparing the soil, sometimes even 
ploughing and terracing the land, to 
harvesting, when men occasionally join 
them. 

(ii) Prtrniems and Constraints: As in the 
case of landpoor women in dry-land 
agricultural zones, the major constraints 
landpoor women in the hills face are those 
associated with marginal, rain-fed 
agriculture: poor infrastructure (e g, in¬ 
adequate sources of fertiliser, seed, credit 
and agricultural extension); poor irrigation 
and water management; low' yields. In ad¬ 
dition, hill women face a labour shortage, 
especially in the various stages of land 
preparation, and a lack of markets not on¬ 
ly to purchase inputs but also to market pro¬ 
duce. Moreover, the daily search for 
fuelwood, fodder, and water in the hills has 
become, as is now well-documented [CSE, 
I98S], increasingly arduous and time- 
consuming for women. 

(6) Trirai BhlTS 

(a) Landless Women 
(i) Roles and Activities: As in hill areas, 

.Appendix II 


there is'a less'itiarlcM bit 
caste) and, therefore, less dig 
labour market, either tor men or 


(ii) Problems and Constraints: Th 
in hill areas, the major constraint 0^ I 
those tribal women who must seelt >:i 
labour is the overall scarcity of wage la 
opportunities. 

" W'. 



(b) Landpoor IPomen 


'i-'4 
<•% 

(i) Roles and Activities: As in hill 
women predominate in all operations .d’ ': 
agriculture, except ploughing; not only i;? 
areas where shifting cultivation is practitdt: 
but also in areas of settled cultivation, 


(ii) Problems and Constraints: As in hif..- 
arcas, tribal women face primarily tbi’^ 
general problems of marginal, rain-1^ 
agriculture; poor infrastructure; inadequi^-^ 
irrigation and poor water management; 
yields; etc. Very often, these problems. 
more acute in tribal belts than in hill add; 
for the following reasons: more 
deterioration of the environment; lack, b 
legal ownership rights or acknowledgiet 
usufructory rights; land alienation by nan', 
tribal immigrants; greater lack p" 
agricultural extension and credit, ^yd- 
other schemes offered to tribal communitkd 
such as l.arge Multi-Purpose (LAMj^'' 


Ar.RK I iri KAi SiAtisiifs KIR WoMiN Bv Tvpr or Crop .AitoRiuNf, t(i.Si,\<,( oi Pkooi'C nos 


Stage of Ciiaitis _ _ _ Type of Crop _ 

ProduLiion Pul5cv.'0!r'.?e«d Vegetables Fruit ™.. Tbresf ’ f'lanianon ’ 'S’piccs 


Todder 


. I V 


I NurseryAecd 1 Cotnmercialivcl Commerciali.vel Commercialise] rommerciali.set Commercialisel Commercialise] Commercialise] Commetctalkk. 


preparation 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed hed/ 

s»ed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 


nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nuisery 

nursery 


operations 

operations 

operations 

operations 

opciaiions 

operations 

operations 

operations' - 


2 Collectivise 

2 Collectivise 

2 Collectivise 

2 Collectivise 

2 Colleuisisc 

2 Collectivise 

2 Collectivise 

2 Collectivise 


seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 

seed bed/ 


nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery 

nursery "i;' 


operations 

operations 

upcralions 

o|)erations 

opeiations 

opeiations 

operations 

operations 


3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 

3 Certified 


seed banks/ 

seed banks/ 

seed banks/ 

seed banks/ 

seed b.snk$/ 

seed bank.s/ 

seed banks/ 

seed banka/' 


seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 

seedlings 




4 Improve 

4 Improve 



4 Improve 

4 Improve 




varieties 

varieties 



varieties 

varieties 

2 Und 

1 Women 


1 improved 

1 Improved 

1 Employ 




preparation 

trained in 


technology 

technology 

women to 





use ot 




prepare land 





plough 


2 TVaining 

2 Training 








women 

women 





3 Pertilisation 

1 Women’s 

1 Women's 

1 Women’s 

1 Women’s 

1 Women’s 

1 Women’s 

1 Women's 

1 Wbraen’s 


access to and 

access to and 

access to and 

access to and 

access to and 

access to and 

access to and 

access to anil 


training in 

training in 

training in 

training in 

training in 

training in 

training in 

(raining in . 


chemical 

chemical 

chemical 

chemical 

chemical 

chemical 

chemical 

chemical :pf 


fertilisers 

fetiiliscrs 

fertilisers 

fertilisers 

fertiliseis 

fertiliseis 

fertilisers 

fertiliseis . v 


2 Unking 

2 Linking 

2 Linking 

2 Linking 

2 Linking 

2 Linking 

2 Linking 

2 1 inking 


women to 

women to 

women to 

women to 

women to 

women to 

women to 

women to ■ .'fj 


agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural y’X 


infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra¬ 

infra- ’'J 


structures 

structures 

structures 

structures 

structures 

structures 

structures 

s:ructuies 

4 Witering/ 

1 Daining 


1 Water supply 

1 Wuer supply 




•■/ft' 

irrigation 

women in 


to homestead 

to homestead 




•Vi 

•It 


pump repair 


plots 

plots 






and 









maintenance 
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iting/ 

«planiing 


1 Training 
women in 
improved 
varieties 

2 Linking 
women to 
agricultural 
infrastructure 

3 collective 
agriculture 


I Improved ‘ 
varieties 


2 Collective ^ 
farming 


B;Vikcding/pest 

^doniroi 


^tiarvesting 

j^'Ttireshing 

I^Winnowings/ 
aieving 
910 Parboiling 


ra]t Drying 

1^2 Husking/ 
fi., polishing 


113 Milling 


y-. 

^14 Storing 


-IS Cooking 


Food 

pracessing 


iHl MwkMing 


1 Intercropping 
fodder with 
paddy 

2 Training 
women in 
pesticide 
spraying 

I Improved 
technology 


1 Improve fuel 
efficiency 

2 Credit lor 
commercial 
level 

processing 

I Improve 
technology 

1 Ihiin women 
to own and 
operate inter¬ 
mediate mill 

2 Credit for 
commercial 
level of 
manual 

husking I 

1 Ihiining 
women to 
own and 
operate inter¬ 
mediate mill 2 

2 Credit for 
commercial 
level of 

manual niiiling 

1 Credit for 
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storing 

2 Organising 
grain banks 

1 Introduction 
of smokeless 
chulha or 
bio-gas unit 

2 Improve fuel 
supply 

1 Ci^it for I 
commercial 
level of 
snack food 
preparation 


1 Improve 
techniques 


Training 
women to 
own and 
operate inter¬ 
mediate mill 
Credit for 
commercial 
level of 
manual 
milling 


Oil pressing 


1 Srdar drying 
for Stonge 
and/or sale 

2 Commercial 
processing 
into achaars/ 
chutneys 

3 Certifi^ 
quality 
products 


1 Solar drying 
for Stonge 
and/or sale 

2 Commercial 
processing 
into achaars/ 
chutneys, etc 

3 Certified 
quality 
production 


, , . c I j ■ I 'Dain women 

I Molasses I Solar drymg nreoare 

pKparation 2 Commercial ,j 

grinding and , -v.!- 

S«ion 


to prepare 

fertiliser 

concentrates 
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soideties which are often defunct, tiibals are 
not generally offered the standard credit 
schemes. And given their special 
vulnerabilities tribais are often over-exploited 
by local moneylenders (especially, by loans 
given as an advance against crops at very 
.>high rates of interest). 

[Paper presented at the workshop on Women 
in Agriculture at the Centre for Development 
Studies, TVivandrum.] 
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Case of Famine Monitoring 

A Gender Perspective 


Teena GiU 

Governments of farnine-prone countries employ certain socio-economic indicators, with the household as the 
unit of enumeration, in order to monitor famines with a view to alleviating their impact. This paper points to 
the economistic and gender-insentive basis of such thinking and argues for a more gender-focused approach 
which while retaining the household as the basic unit of analysis comprehends the relative position of women 
to men within the household and society at large. 


FAMINE, whether understood as implying 
inadequacies in terms of access to food 
resulting in the extensive social and 
economic disruption of communities or as 
excessive rates of mortality caused by star¬ 
vation and starvation-relaKd diseases, means 
only one thing in the final analysis: severe 
and extreme suffering for the population 
affected. 

Famine has always been a part of the 
history of our civilisation, but is, surpris¬ 
ingly a relatively underresearched and under- 
theurised area. This may partly be the result 
of the exceptionally difficult field conditions 
involved (those suffering from famine will 
be unlikely to want to co-operate with an en - 
thusiastic researcher, even if s/he may be ge¬ 
nuine). Further, governments and politicians 
are unwilling to allow researchers access to 
famine areas and populations because of 
their sensitivity to charges of incompetence 
and misconduct [Torry 1984: 230|. As a 
result there is a relative paucity of informa¬ 
tion on famine, particularly on the responses 
of the affected populations to their condi¬ 
tion of acute stress. There is even less infor¬ 
mation of gender differential responses. 

Despite this inadequacy in terms of infor¬ 
mation governments of famine-prone coun¬ 
tries use a set, or sets, of socio-economic in¬ 
dicators compiled on the basis of existing 
famine research in order to monitor famine. 
These are in turn used to fornnilate policy 
and programmes aimed at alleviating the im¬ 
pact of famine. Employment guarantee 
schemes, food for work programmes, and 
credit stdiemes are some of these. 

The unit of enumeration which is used to 
collect the base-line data enabling the com¬ 
pilation of these indicators is the household 
and less so the individual. 1 will argue that 
the model of the household used to compile 
these indicators is inadequate being too 
economistic as well as gender-blind. 

The more general empirical evidence on 
the sMtus of women, in maiqr rural ‘south’ 
countries, (where the more recent and most 
severe famines have occurred, i e^ India, 
Bangladesh, parts of Africa) and in par- 
tkular on the deteriorating position of 
women tinder conditions of stress and 
(hmine highlights the need for a mote gender 
sensitive perspective. In addition their dif- 
ferentiatt^ responses to, and strategies for, 
co|dng with famines usually with great 
sticn^ and lesilioicc; emphs^ses the need 


to identify these responses in order to create 
and implement a policy aimed at capturing 
need. 

On these premises I will argue the case for 
the implementation of more gender sensitive 
indicators on famine which look within the 
household, and although continuing to use 
the household us the unit of analysis 
(primarily for practical reasons) will do so 
with a more dynamic and gender focused 
approach, taking into account the relative 
po.sition of women to men within the 
household and society at large. 

Although the need for outcome and con¬ 
dition is understood in the context of famine 
monitoring, such analysis becomes mean¬ 
ingless without an understanding of process 
of social change with the aid of gender sen¬ 
sitive tools. 

1 

Gender Reiationu and Famine 
.Mlunitoring 

C'Ast FOR Gender Famine 

Since the 1970s there has been a substan¬ 
tial increa.se in the literature on women and 
men in developing south countries. This 
literature attempts to theorise tlw subontina- 
tion of women in the context of women's 
relative position to men in the family and 
household, the sexual or gender division of 
labour in the household as well as in the 
marketplace, women’s role in consumption 
and reproduction and the place of time in 
the wider context of the economic, sociai 
and political oiganisation of society. The im¬ 
portance of culture and ideology Un deter¬ 
mining and being determined by these fac¬ 
tors is also taken into account. Variations 
among women because of class, caste, age, 
religion, forms of work otgamsation and dif¬ 
fering modes of production are seen as being 
especially important to examine in order not 
to fall into the trap of unrealistic generalisa¬ 
tions. Evidence on the condition of women 
shows them to be in a very vulnerable posi¬ 
tion, especially those in female-headed 
households and of poorer groups. Evidence 
on famine points to an even further 
deterioration in the condition of women 

EMPIRICAL Case tor Gender analysis 

Thoe is a vast literature on the relatively 


worse condition of women to men which 
reveals: 

An overall decline in the fcmale:inaic sex 
ratios [sec Miller 1981, de 1987, Visaria 
1961, Kelly 1975 for trends in .south Asia and 
Africa]. However, female mortality is seen 
to peak under famine conditions pbrry 
1986:14, Jane Fryer ud:7) being related to 
women's high maternal mortality rates [forty 
1986 for Bangladesh. Kynch and Sen 1983 
for India]: 

Inequalities in food intake relative to men 
[Chen ct ai 1981 on Bangladesh, B Agarwal 
1986 on India, Torry 1986] are particularly 
exacerbated for women and children, 
especially, female children under conditions 
of I'amine [Schofield 1974, Sen and'Sengupta 
1983]: 

Far greater work-loads than men [U Lele 
1986, Jain and Chand 1982, Batiiwala 1983]. 
Evidence reveals that under conditions of 
famine women's work-loads are increased 
.substantially with their domestic work being 
squeezed to enable more wage-earning or 
production. Further in hou-seholds where 
women and men are income earners thc^ 
rather than the men are sent out to earn ad¬ 
ditional income [Jiggins 1986]. Further 
women are almost always responsible for the 
time-consuming collection of wild foods at 
the time of famine [de Waal 1987, Rahmato 
1988]; 

Famine also has a substantial impact on 
women’s fertility. Conceptions tend to peak 
in the famine season, lactation decreases or 
ceases altogether. Women’s birth labour is 
more painful and tisky becau.se of their 
undernourished state [Dyson and Cook: 196 
in Chambers et al 1981, Drink.s 1980: 24j; 

There is also increasing evidence of the 
abandonment of women and children under 
famine conditions [for.'y 1986: 14,3^ughan; 
198, Jiggins 1986:14]; 

Jiggins [1986] speaks of the increase in 
female prostitution as a result of famine; 

Unequal access to land; women unlike 
men rarely have independent possession 
[Whitehead 1985, B Agarwal 1986); under 
famine conditions whatever land women 
may posse.ss is often sold first. 

Variations in patterns across culture, class, 
modes of production, household composi¬ 
tion, etc, however, must be taken into 
account. 
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II 

; Theoretical Mwlel of HouM'hoId 
' Informin); Famine Monitoring and 
Planning 

Famine conditions and response are 
monitored with the use of certain socio- 
; economic indicators such as nutrittonal in- 
, take, income levels, mortality rates, migra- 

- "tion, sale of assets, sale of latwur power, etc. 

Most of these indicators use the household 
as their universe though some of them such 
' as mortality and morbidity rates u.vc in¬ 
dividuals as their unit of analysis. 

Howev%i, I choose to concentrate on the 
use of the household unit rather than the in- 
. dividual unit for the fulktwing reasons: First- 

- ly, it is easier to show how an implicit or ex- 
iriicil gender bias works in these models than 

: to show how, when the individual unit is used 
in enumeration certain women and cvent.v 
(i e, female-headed householders, female 
deaths; see J Pryor ud; 4| ate invisibilised. 
Secondly, a larger number of famine in¬ 
dicators used the household rather than the 
individual as their unit of analysis. Thirdly, 

. most of the famine literature on strategics 
to cope with famine speak of 'the 
household’s’ response. And finally the 
limitations of this paper in terms of space 
and lime could not allow for an exploration 
of all issues, however, relevant. 

Thf MOOEl 

The ‘household’ in the sense in which it 
underpins the ‘planners’ model’ is based on 
a number of assumptions. These will be 
examined in light of their implications for 
women in general and more specifically for 
women subject to conditions of famine. It 
is, however, stressed that while speaking of 
’women’ 1 am not assuming that they are a 
homogeneous category. I will try to 
underline differences whenever possible. 

THE ASSUMPTK)NS 

1 The Household Is the Basw Celt qf Society 

The domestic group is treated as a co- 

lesideniiai unit of production, consumption 
and rep^duction where the proceeds of its 
members are shared. 

However, this model fails to take varia¬ 
tions in household composition depending 
on conjugal and residential arrangements 
into account; these include whether the 
marriage is uxorilocal or virilocal, and 
whether households are extended or nuclear. 
Further, patterns of polyandry and 
polygamy as well as matriarchy lead to the 
formation of houseboids which are very 
unlike those of the nuclear, monogamous 
form inscribed in the model. 

2 Households An Units of Production,. 

Consumption and Reprintuction 

This assumption must a|so be verified, for 
household composition and form will deter¬ 
mine what the gender division of labour is. 


For example, in matriarchal societies in 
Ghana, husbands and wives may live in 
separate dwellings [Fortes 1970 in A Imam 
1988: 4j while in certain polygamous 
‘hou.veholds’ each wife has a separate unit 
with sepaiate kitchen, and pioduction and 
rcprtKiuction domains. The exchange of 
labour and goods occur between these sub¬ 
units [A Evans 1987: lOj. 

These patterns will determine the differen¬ 
tiated access of the genders to factors of pro¬ 
duction (land, labour and capital) as well as 
their differcniiated decision-making power. 
For example, in de facto female-headed 
households women make all decisions con¬ 
cerning the household as men are temporari¬ 
ly absent [Butler-Flora 1984:4], This will 
presumably also effect their relative control 
and decision-making power when the men 
return. Also in parts of Tanzania hu.sbands 
and wives have separate access to cash, land 
and coconut Irec.s; a pniduct of their 
specific marital contraci [Caplan 1981 in 
A Imam 1988: 4|. 

Further, continuing on the same point, the 
literature also shows that women and men 
have c<>mrol of different 'Tops with women 
primarily being in charge of certain 
vegetables, legumes, dairy products and con¬ 
diment crops, i e, the households consump¬ 
tion crops. Men arc usually in charge of the 
ca.sh and cereal crops [McKee 1984: S96 on 
Sahelian farming systems]. As a result deci¬ 
sions on food consumption, food seleclion, 
food processing and sale are mainly taken 
by women. 

As Jiggins [1986] points out, women’s 
more early-maturing variety crops often 
carry the family over through seasons of 
hunger, before the main crops mature, if 
at all. 

3 The Household as an Isolated Unit with 

Its Own Internal Logic 

This a.ssumption fails to account for the 
manner in which inter-household, inter- 
village and inter-community relationships in¬ 
fluence the production and consumption 
patterns of the household. Some of the 
literature on famine in particular elucidates 
this trend^[see Camptell 1982, Rahmato 
1988, Corbett 1988 amongst others—this 
will be expanded on later]. 

Further, the reproduction functions of the 
household [including here biological 
reproduction, reproduction of the labour 
force and social reproduction—see Edholm, 
Harris, Young 1988] cannot be isolated 
broader trends in society and 'the economy 
at large. 

4 The Household Unit Is a Unit of Pooling 
and Sharing 

As 1 have already pointed out women’s ac¬ 
cess to land is rarely independent and is 
usually through a msde kin while men’s ac¬ 
cess is through inheritance. Women are less 
able to mobilise labour than men are 
[Whitehead 1984] and share inequitably in 
consumption and income Resources are not. 
as the model assumes, distribu^ "from 


each aiccordirig id «fch 

according to his need” {SsMins i9?4:94]. 

Factors of differential power and the role 
of culture and ideology in formulating these 
must be examined in the context of wider 
economic, political and social change for a 
deeper understanding of causation. 

5 The Head of Household Is Mate 

The authority vested in the male 
household head follows from a position that 
“women are hidden behind men, behind 
fathers, brothers and/or husbands” 
[Meiliasouix 1981: 75] and that men have 
greater power and command over the labour 
of women and junior men [A Imam 1988:6]. 
However, as we have seen there are variations 
to this patter n and there is increasing 
evidence of struggle and resistance by 
women against patriarchal forms of control 
[see A Imam 1988, A Whitehead 1981]. Fur¬ 
ther, as A Evans points out [1987: 15], in 
many rural societies this authority coincides 
more with the wider economic and political 
sphere than with the residential family unit. 

In addition the association of households 
with the male heads production activities 
serves in invisibilising women’s economic 
contributions (whether monetised or not), 
as well as children’s, extensive but unac¬ 
counted for labour [B Agarwal 1986). 

Further the increasing numbers of female¬ 
headed households, whether de facto or de 
jure are a1.so left unaccounted for because 
of this bias. As a result their increasing 
vulnerability and poverty are overlooked [see 
B Agarwal 1986. 1985). 

6 Division of Labour in Household 

Is Natural 

There is an inherent bioligtsm in this view 
which fails to take account of the fact that 
the gender division of labour is a relation 
"mediated through complex social processes 
and subject to sometimes contradictory 
determinations” [Molyneux 1977:68] Em¬ 
pirical evidence validates the culturally 
variable nature of this labour process. 

•Adjunct to this view is the position that 
women's and men’s labour is substituteble^ 
as a result of their comparative costs and 
advantages. However, household family 
labour is'not homogeneous and substitutable 
for it is allocated not only by gender, but 
also by class, age and kinship. Existing 
divisions of labour ovate a form of inter¬ 
dependency which usually work against the 
interest of women, i«; women’s unronune- 
rated labour for their husbands. Further, as 
Whitehead [1981:5], notes the gender divi¬ 
sion of iabom in efflea makes the work men 
and women do-non-comparable in terms of 
comparative costs. 

m 

Linka between Houaebold Model, 

' Famine Research and Gender 

Conventional Approaches to Famine 

The model of the household as examined 
above Informs research on bmlne, whether 
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thait finMirdi dtiun tUe imcticiil, (i e. h 
on nutrition), dnnographie/tociul anthro¬ 
pological (on mortality,' consumption, 
morbidity), or the economic factors (on 
migration, assets, credit), etc,of famine and 
famine *household’ response strategies. 

The economistic approaches to famine 
based on the criteria of supply and demand 
are those wMch are most influential and per¬ 
vasively used. The supply side literature con; 
centrates on inadequacies in food supply as 
being the major concern of famine, [e g, 
Masefield 1963 and Bennett, 1968]. 
However, they have been criticised because 
food accessibility rather than supply are seen 
as being the major constraint under condi¬ 
tions of famine [Torry 1984: 23 S] and are 
now redundant. 

Amartya Sen has concentrated on the pro¬ 
blem of demand by hi^ghting tlic fact that 
people may die of starvation despite general 
conditions of food availability. Sen’s ap¬ 
proach is also called the ’entitlement.s’ ap¬ 
proach. He finds that reduced levels in 
peoples' purchasing power is a result ot the 
decline in their exchange entitlements, par¬ 
ticularly their labour power and their non- 
labour assets [Sen 1981: 2-5]. However, he 
ha.s been criticised for associating famines 
with starvation rather than destitution which 
may occur with less magnitude as was the 
case in Darfur, Sudan [de Waal 1987: 33]. 

However, more importantly, in terms of 
its implications for gender. Sen has been 
criticised for concentrating on the economic 
at the expense of the social hence ignoring 
crucial factors iii famine response, i e, those 
of long-distance kin ties and the communal 
knowledge of famine foods and their role 
in alleviating stress conditions. Although 
these were affected by more ‘conventional’ 
economic factors such as land shortage, 
labour patterns, government agricultural 
policies, wage levels and commodity prices 
they were equally influenced by marital rela¬ 
tions and obligations as well as by attitudes 
to children, i e, the domain of culture, 
ideology and marriage. However, Sen fails 
to take these factors into consideration. 

I will now examine stage analysis models 
on famine monitoring in more detail and 
more spedfically in the context of the limita¬ 
tions of theif use because of the model of 
the household which informs them. Even 
more spedfically I will concentrate on the 
use of these models by Rahmato [ 1 ^ 88 ] and 
Corbett [1988]. 

The reasons for this choice am firstly, the 
more contemporary nature of these papers, 
bodi having been published in 1988. They 
thus examine the famine debate in the con¬ 
text of present-day trends, i e, that of stress¬ 
ing the economics as I will argue; at the cost 
of the sodal. l^eixmdly, both these papers 
are tdatlvdy influential in famine research 
cirdes. 

However. I must first point out the danger 
inherent in overformulating the household 
mo^ dted above. It must be emphasised 
that Uiis model is not appropriated ad 
naiaeam by the famine monitoring 


literature. U plays a more implicit but im¬ 
portant role in informing it. (I try lo point 
out places in the literature where it is more 
explicit.) Thus although the^ literature 
examines both intra^ and inter-household 
dimensions it is the manner in which it con¬ 
ceives of women which reveals its gender bias. 
The focus is almost always on the role of 
women and food production and processing, 
women and specific knowledge of specific 
plant varieties, i e, a stress on women and 
the ‘domestic*. The issue at hand is women 
studies (even then limited to certain specific 
areas) rather than gender studies. The situa¬ 
tion of women relative to men and the im- 
pliratibns of power and ideology have no 
place in this model. 

Bcfuic examining the work of Rahmato 
and Corbcit I will briefly outline the stage 
analysis work of another well known 
academic, Robert Dirks. Dirks [1980] ex¬ 
amines the response of households to famine 
in view of different cycles in the famine 
process. They are coined Alarm-Resistance- 
Exhaustion. 

Dirks identifies inter<-household solidari¬ 
ty and aid during the early, i e, alarm stage 
of the famine, and the breaking down of 
tbe.se lies as famine conditions worsen and 
draw closer to the exhaustion stage. 
However, Dirks, in this case explicitly identi¬ 
fies the family/household as a “redistri¬ 
butive, food sharing unit”[1980:29] and 
therefore with the assumption of “family 
utility maximisation”. However, he totally 
ignore.s imra-houscbold dynamics, which as 
mentioned, Rahmato actually lakes into 
account. 

Rahmato's Stage Analysis Mode! 

One of the most comprehensive models 
on famine monitoring other than Corbett's 
is that of Rahmata Rahmato lists household 
responses to famine under four main stages: 

Stage t: Austerity and reduced 
consumption 

Stage 2: Temporary migration 

Stage 3: Divestment and asset sale 

Stage 4: Crisis/distress migration 

Corbett uses a three-stage model of: in¬ 
surance mechanisms-disposal of productive 
assets-destitution. Howmr, she uses in¬ 
dicators similar to those used by Rahmata 
The assumptions of her model are also 
similar. 1 will, however, only focus on 
Rahmato in detail because of limitations of 
space and time 

Rahmato’s Mode! and Gender Concerns 

I will now briefly examine the gender im¬ 
plications of Rahmatefs approach to famine 
in light of the household model informing 
it This model though using a demographic 
and medical approach focuses primarily on 
the economic. 

Although Ridunato does investigate food 
consumption patterns within the household 
in terms of sex diffeRnces he focuses on the 
economics of consumption and on women’s 
primary association with food management. 
Men, it seems, manage ail resources other 
than food. In addition men are seen as being 
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responsible for inter-family/housdMililii 
rangement. However, Rahmato 
examines the gender division of Iabott<;;| 
the form of the conjugal contract 
deteimmcs the households consunt)) 
patterns. 

The model despite examining 
household patterns, possesses cer 
specific gender related problems: 

Firstly, Rahmato still works on the espH|il^/^ 
assumption that the household head it 
secondly that any relationships with the 0 )^;- 
side world or with markets are only 
of the men in the household, and tiurdly 
the farmer/peasant is male and is the - 
grower of food crops. He is knowledgeiifilSii^ 
about plants of medicinal, puigative ml' 
constructional value. However, women art 
only knowledgeable about plants used wa! 
“spices, herbs, food supplements, atid; 
decorative object" [Rahmato 1988 pp 6^ 

13, 9 respeciively~my emphasis], T|li, 
assumptions of women’s role with tl^ 
domestic/private and men’s with the puMki 
and economic are, in this case, explicit. ■ 

Although Rahmato analyses differtn- 
tiated responses to famine this analySii.U'; 
merely descriptive. It looks at condition ifM' 
process, at sex' differences not at gender 
ferences. It thus incorporates assumption; 
about the ‘natural’ division of labour witMli' 
households and therefore implies limitadOUtt'; 
in terms of strategies addressed at changS^', 
this situation. 

If the condition of women is a resUh df 
their biology, then the scope for chat^e-^ - 
very limited. This is probably why none 
these models build in a perspa;tive on pro^ 
cess and gender, on conflict and resistanoa 


A More General picti/re on ‘Stage 
Analysis’ Literature 


The literature actually examines infer; 
household/community/village responses to 
famine far more than it does imra-househdtd 
responses. Rahmato reveals how under 
changing conditions of stress, older famillM' 
of parents abandon their homestead’s and: 
move in with their married children |1988dl}^'' 
This may aid the new households co^ 
ing strategy by increasing their disposab^ 
assets. In addition food is borrowed [op eih 
7] and loans taken from relatives and friend: 
[Caldwell et al 1986: 693, Campbell agaid^ 
IVechter 1982] show how women are laq^'. 
ly in charge of these inter-household net*' 
working strategies [Rahmato however ' 
dicates the opposite, 1982]. 

However the literature does not exatUi^. 
how these inter-household patterns may 
tually affect the households consumptle^’' 
production and distributional ftinctions 
the impUcations this has for gender and ^. 
households’ coping strategies. Fbr exami^;' 
what are the new assets and who do ttug^; 
baiefit? Who controls the cash Ooans), wl^; 
makes the decisions on how this is utiliicdL;': 
and how does this reflect the relativ». 
bargsUning position of women and gien? 
there any conflict about how to use 
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|P> /thw» assets? 

litetatuic also makes assumptions 
^plier implicit or explicit about the 
meholds pooling and sharing the produce 
labour and their resources (Dirks 
i|^. Assumptions are also made about the 
head of household role as the main 
yhomic agent/farmer/producer [Rahmato 
Jodha 1975, Dirks 1980]. 

1 ^ this manner ‘standard’ assumptions 
the nature of work in households and 
fiMhority the male head of household 
|! incepted ad hoc. 

i 

^DER-SCNsmvE Famine Indicaioks 

nirmr/ive Gender-Sensitive Indicators of 
mfee Response; An Examination of 


gender division of labour and its 
t^bility. Jiggins [1986] examines how it is 
ute interest of households to be flexible 
|imhd gendcr-speciflc areas and tasks at 
of stress. Evidence in fact reveals such 
i^Kems: men in Java taking over child-care 

I nsibilities while women engage in 
ig activities or in harvesting [White 
n Jig^ns 1986:10]. The specific advan- 
of this behaviour in terms of market 
social mechanisms must also be 
ined. 

ippears that it “is partly the stKial 
9 tion of the scope for switching rather 
'objective* assessments of capacity or 
IS which determines how flexible 
holds can be in assigning seasonal 
r tasks’’[Jiggins 1985:10]. For women's 
' work-load would call for consump- 
li* far more food than they are used to 
Jective* standards were adhered to. 
is interesting to observe that in 
jbuseholds where female and male farming 
jfl^tially separated, food is allocated on the 
;^s of inter-household compensation 
Mher than market opportunity costs, 
^t^mch and Sen (op cit] as well as Gillespie 
^86] have raised the issue of the relative 
ptteptions by men and women of their 
Auation and of their needs. In Andhra 
nadesh while adult men saw winter as being 
ilie worst time of the year women perceived 
If summer and of the rainy season as bdng 
l^rse for them. This was because of the 
Mevalence of disease and illness at this time, 
because of their greater concern with 
limily survival [Gillespie 1986: 3]. These 
l^eptions in turn determine women's dif- 
Mrgntiated responses to famine. 
K^.jPlirther, Sen notes that women may 
jpiiiisain themselves into positions of dis- 
wwtage because of their perceived con- 
^M^ions to household well being [1985]. 

perceptions while being influenced hi 
ni^ existiiig gender division of labour, at- 
jmldes to women’s work, and the invisibiiisa- 
mii of their work as w^ as by cultural pat¬ 
ens and ideology, in turn influence the 
m^ution of household resources and 
pli^on-making processes [op cit]. 

Wimen's role as food producers: 
p«ier conditions of stress it is women’s 


domestic roles which are the most squeez¬ 
ed. rather than their income-earning or pro¬ 
duction activities. As a result childmn are 
often left to care for thonselves while cook¬ 
ing may be reduced to once a day 
[Jiggins:!!]. fhis may be related to their 
crucial role in providing a variety of staples 
on their household plots which often feed 
the family during periods of food crisis 
[op cit: 12]. 

Evidence also shows that under certain 
modes of production where the contribution 
of women to production is perceived of as 
being significant their access to the means 
of production are greater as is their claim 
to inheritance rights. This is the case in cer¬ 
tain communities in the south of India 
[Miller. 1981:26]. 

(3) Diversifying of employment and 
household income .sources: Because of the 
absolute signiflcance of female income in 
female-headed households, households 
divided into male and female responsibilities 
and poorer households, women make careful 
choices around stress and income 
diversification. 

Surveys whidi see female income as being 
supplemented to household income ignore 
these trends and thus the crucial role of these 
women in devising household strategies at 
times of famine and stress [Jiggins:! 1].They 
also ignore the crucial role of women’s in¬ 
come, which is often in kind (i e, grain) 
rather than in cash, in helping families over¬ 
come the worst periods of famine [de Waal 
1987:110]. 

Women, os just mentioned, make weighed 
choices ^out allocating their labour to con¬ 
sumption or to marketing, or about main¬ 
taining food stocks or converting some of 
the stock into beet for sale purposes [see Jig¬ 
gins op cit on the Upper Volta]. Further, 
famine may result in loss of women’s land 
and/or livestock or other productive 
resources belonging to women. This will 
have a significant impact on ‘hunily* income 
and welfare, as will the loss of men's assets. 
It must be mentioned here that this indicator 
is of practical use in that it, as opposed to 
the other process indicators mentioned 
above can be directly built into a mote 
realistic (in terms of time and costs) 
indiMtors used to monitor famine.' 

(4) Social organisation and marriage pat¬ 
terns: Vaughan shows how under conditions 
of famine in Nyasaland maiv women were 
abandoned by their husbands and left to 
cope with starvation especially os traditional 
forms of employment ceased. If and when 
the husbands returned at the end of the 
famine women inevitably refused to take 
them back. The incidence of female-beaded 
households increased tremendously as a 
result [Vaughan: 201], 

Further, Jiggins records incidence ot 
‘seasonal polygamy’ where men marry 
women at the beginning of the crop season 
and divorce them after the harvest in order 
to minimise the depletion of food stocks 
[1986:13]. 

Cases of women bdng shifted ftom 


inarital to natal home id Ibk thhe oif 
crlsm and back again after the crisis has 
passed has also been teemded in Ban^iulesh 
[Nath 1979 in Jiggins 1986:1^. In addition 
the formation of specialist labour gangs by 
women from poor households in Sri Lanka 
has also been reported. [ESCAP/FACk 1979 
in Jiggins 1986: 12]. 

Further, women realising the importance 
of their independent incomes and sale of 
their own products will even withhold thdr 
labour from thdr husband's fields if this is. 
seen as being threatening [see McKee and 
Jiggins 1986: 12] 

The place for women’s resilience and in¬ 
novation at times of famine despite thdr 
worsening conditions relative to men’s must 
not be underestimated. Women are not sub¬ 
sumed under the authority of male heads of 
households in thdr often perceived roles as 
mothers, wives and daughters. They are in¬ 
dependent actors and the impact of thdr 
roles on that of the ‘households’ famine cop¬ 
ing strategy must be illuminated and acted 
upon. 

Case for Building a Gender Focus into More 
Conventional Famitw Indicators: Condition 
Based on Process 

I will briefly examine the main indicators 
used by researchers, such as Rahmato and 
Corbett, to monitor famine. These indicators 
are about condition as indicators have to be 
in order to identify and target famine 
populations and plan strategies which can 
be implemented. But with a more gender- 
sensitive approach they can take on another 
dimension, one which uses process as the 
basis on which to examine and monitor 
famine. 

Additionally, the model of the household 
which informs this research must be gender 
aware and based on an examination of 
women’s position relative to men in the 
household, the gender division of labour and 
the role of women as economic agents, as 
well as their role in consumption and 
reproduction. Further, the dynamics of the 
economic, political and social organisation 
of society in determining these and the place 
of culture and;^ ideology as a mqjor force 
must be apprehended. 

Cross-cultural variations in household 
composition, marriage and ctmjugal ar¬ 
rangements as well as differences between 
women of race^ class, age, and organisation 
of work need to be built bto the model for 
a mote realistic and comprdiensive picture. 

Such inputs should result in the restruc¬ 
turing of mme conventional condition-based 
famine indicators, which view gender 
dynamic processes as underlying existing in¬ 
equalities within the household and whkh 
therefore look towards structural changes 
aimed at understanding and changing the 
foundations of women’s subordination. 

The indicators are: 

(1) Reduced consumption: This indicatpi; 
in addition.to accounting for gender di^ 
ferences in food intake^ as well as difforences 
between poor and rich households, and dif« 
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|leieneest«tweeA womefi, must be conscious 
orwomen’s lower consumption relative to 
men’s, especially during the first stages of 
famine [see Campbell and 'IVichter. 1982] 

The role of women and men’s perceptions 
of thdr relative contributions to family well¬ 
being and therefore, to independent con¬ 
sumption must be taken into account 
However, the ditfeient roles of women and 
men ui household production and consump¬ 
tion. their relative entitlements and bargain¬ 
ing positions will have to be'exammed in 
order to make sure that food aid targeted at 
rural ‘households’, as it usudiy is. will ac¬ 
tually reach the more deprived household 
members, i e. women, especially pregnant 
and nursing women, ciuldren and the elderly 

(2) Inter-household/fumly tramfers and 
Loans The place of these transfers during 
different periods of the famine cycle ought 
to be examined In addition one must discei n 
whether the husband's or wile’s lamily is m 
voivcd in these transfeis as well as their 
relative positions in determining the kinds 
of transfers and loahs actually taking place 

One must also ask. who is in control ui 
the resources involved in these loans and 
transfers? How does this affect the nutii- 
tional status of other household members 

(3) Sale oj assets (livestock, land, 
agricultural tools, etc) One may pose the 
following questions which should be taken 
into account when using this specitic indi 
catoi to monitor taminc 

Who do these asscis belong to'’ hose 
assets arc sold fust and what implications 
does ihis have toi men’s and women’s 
relative positions m the household'’ 

Evidence- Olten women's so'e assets in the 
form of jewellery, brass utensils as well as 
their share ot patrimonial land or trees are 
the first to be sold at times ot famine 
N Kabeer 1985] How do such patterns dif¬ 
fer under varying relations of marriage and 
differing conjugal contiacts? 

(4) Migration. Migration patterns must be 
differentiated on the basts ol whether migra¬ 
tion is ruial-ruial, rural-urban, permanent/ 
temporary In addition we must identify who 
IS migrating—whole families or only certain 
members? If the latter, which members? 
What IS their position in the household’’ 

How do these patterns affect the existing 
gender division of labour and decision¬ 
making, as well as power and authority in 
the household? Further how do these pat¬ 
terns differ under different modes of pro¬ 
duction, and different household types? 

Evidence on migration patterns in India 
reveals that 70 per cent of rural-to-rural 
migrants are women, with a significant pro¬ 
portion of these being economic, not marital 
migrations [Premi 1980]. Although it may 
not be possible to build in all the aboi« 
points into surveys aimed at monitoring 
famine they must atleast be taken into 
account. The differentiated strategies of 
women relative to men in the face of famine 
ndflect their resilience and versatility under 
famine conditions as well as their central 
roles iq satisfying households’ production 
and consumption needs. If the foundations 


of these roles are not exaiqmed, as well as 
processes structuring and restructuring 
them, strategies aimed at alleviating famine- 
struck families wilt either fail or only affect 
one segment of the population, 1 e, men 

C ON( I I'SIONS 

In cvimmiiig this important debate on the 
need for more effective and efficient famine 
indicators aimed it identifying and streng 
thening the relatively more disadvantaged 
groups of the rural poor, i e. rural women 
especialh women from female headed 
households ar>d landless households as well 
as pregnant and nursing women (without 
Ignoring children, the elderly and the 
disabled -hovreser, pressures of time and 
space do not allow me to do so adequate 
Iv), 1 must again emphasise that the 
literature examining these issues is onlv just 
emerging r)iK cannot therefore draw sweep¬ 
ing eoiKliiMons but identifs some slcarlv 
emerging trends those of women’s deieiio- 
raiing condition as a result of famine, their 
ciULtal roles in households response 
strategies and their innovations and 
resilience under such conditions of stress 
This cvidenie emerges even from the famine 
ht-rature with its gender-biased model ol the 
household 

1 here is no doubt that we need more in 
formation on the response of households 
.ind of women to conditions of famine A 
more gendci sensitive model ol ihe 
household will enable the compilation ot 
more gender specific indicators This may be 
a first step in the formulation of a famine 
policy which will address all members of the 
household on the basis ot relative need 
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Women in 


Agricjulture: A Review 
Indian Literature 



the 


Nata Duvvury 

India in the recent past has witnessed an upsurge in research on various aspects of women's existence, with 
the early focus on the social facets of their status giving way of analyses of women's location within the sphere 
of economic production, a shift that was prompted by the alarming decline in female participation. This paper 
reviews research literature on women in agriculture, highlighting the lacunae and pointing to possible areas of 
fruitful future research. 


WOMEN’S role in siKial production has 
: been the subject matter of intensive research 
in the recent period. It was with the declani- 
! tion of the women’s decade, and thereby giv- 
. ing official recognition to the importance of 
' studying various facets of the role of women 
in production/reproduction, that there was 
' an upsurge in the thcoretical/cmpirical 
literature internationally . 

In India also, the period 197S-I985 has 
. witnessed an upsurge in research on various 
aspects of women’s being. Though the initial 
' focus of rcseareh was primarily on the social 
aspects of women’s status, the alarming 
.. ' dMlinc in the women's participation high- 
lighted in the report of the Committee on 
the Status of,Women 11974], shifted the 
focus of attention to women’s role in 
economic production. 

Studies on the participation rate have 
mainly focused on attempts (a) to explain 
. the long-term decline in female employment, 

. (b) lO measure the extent of decline, (c) to 
; understand the factors behind the striking 
regional variations in female work partici¬ 
pation rate, (d) to assess the adequacy of 
existing modes of data collection on 
woman’s work and (e) to evolve alternate 
methods of capturing women's work 
, (Krishna Raj. 1985]. Despite the overwhel- 
.. ming importance of the agricultural .sector 
for female employment, research on women 
in agriculture is a relatively new area of con¬ 
cern. The available research on-female par¬ 
ticipation rate in agriculture has mainly been 
concerned with the paradox of rising pro- 
. portion-of female agricultural labourers in 
the female workforce in the context of an 
. overall declining participation rale. Inter- 
regional variations in the incidence of female 
agricultural labourers and the possible expla¬ 
nations have also been a focus of research. 

Technological change and its impact on 
. female employment in agriculture has come 
: . to be an important area of study in the con¬ 
i' text of the Green Revolution strategy. Studies 
I -' lathis area have largely been micro-level em- 
V’ imeal investigations attempting to assess the 
'./ emplpyment effect on labour-use per hectare. 
Only a few have tried to integrate the various>' 
dimensions of the impact of technological 
. .change on wages and earnings, access to pro- 
Vductive resources and overidl changes in 
.. women’s status measured in t^ms of nutri- 
. tional levels, mortality levds, etc An impor- 


tam aspect of this literature on technological 
change has been the detailing, to some extent, 
the sexual division of labour in agticulturc. 
No attempt has been made to evolve 
methods to measure the intensity and pro¬ 
ductivity of women’s work, to assess the 
complementarity of women’s work to men's 
work and to assess the relation of women's 
work to the production structure [Krishna 
Raj, 1985]. The insights of various studies 
have so far not been woven into a coherent 
whole. A typology of some importana' that 
has been evolved from the literature on 
African women’s place in the production 
system and which could be usefully in¬ 
tegrated into the investigatioits in India is the 
distinction between sex-sequential and sex- 
segregated tasks [Whitehead, 1985]. 

Rural development programmes have been 
an important strategy adopted to dampen 
the accelerating tensions consequent to the 
introduction of the new technology. In most 
of these programmes women have been an 
inconsequential element. On the other hand, 
the programmes especially centred on 
women have been developed on the basis of 
insufficient understanding of the concrete 
dimensions of women’s role in agriculture. 
Moreover such programmes are based on an 
unquestioning acceptance of the social 
norms of patriarchal ideology regarding 
women. 

Collective action is the only viable alter¬ 
native to safeguard the interest of the 
landless women in such a situation. Studies 
on the process of organising the landless 
have by and large ignored the role of women. 
In the post-.seventies there has been an up¬ 
surge of struggles in the agrarian seaor in 
which women are playing a key role. What 
is the impact of this participation on 
women's lives? Has the participation of 
women itself led to changes in the slogans 
and style of the struggle? What is the role 
of women’s organisations? How are they 
linked to other class organisations? These 
arc all important questions yet to be 
an-swered. 

I 

Women in Labour Force 

IVvo striking features of women’s involve¬ 
ment in the Indian economy are: (a) the 
lower levd of participation rate of women 


vM-tf-vis that of men, and (b) the declining 
trend in women’s participation rate over 
time. 

The extent of female participation in pro¬ 
duction in India is determined by a nexus 
of clas.s/caste hierarchy and norms of patri¬ 
archal ideology. In an hierarchical society 
ba.scd on partilineal-patrilocal families, 
the location of a family in the caste/class 
hierarchy would deicnnine the level and forms 
of women’s productive work [K Bardhan, 
1985]. Here it is important to note that while 
there is much importance given to the San- 
skritisalion process (withdrawal of women 
ftem manual work), the more crucial 
distinction is between the taboo against ‘out¬ 
door’ and ‘indoor’ work [Chakravarthy, 
1977], Apart from the households of the 
very rich landloids, manual work related to 
cultivation and processing is an integral part 
of the work performed by women of rural 
hou.seholds. Most peasant women do signifi¬ 
cant proportion of the work involved in pie- 
and post-harvest operations that are done 
in the home compound rather than in the 
field. While women of pool peasant house¬ 
holds may in addition go for assisting in the 
field, women of households on the upper 
end of the hierarchy would never go for ‘out¬ 
door' work. The importance of this distinc¬ 
tion between ‘outdoor* and ‘indoor’ work 
is clearly highlighted by the inventory of 
agricultural tasks provided by Kala [1976]. 
She specifies for these tasks the distances 
involved, the distance allowed for women 
and the limits beyond which the work 
becomes ‘outside’ work and therefore not 
meant for women. Mies [1981] also 
highlights the importance of this distinction 
for the lace-makers of Narsapur for whom 
it is translated into endless private struggles 
to maintain social prestige 

In this connection it should be noted that 
most macro-level studies on the deter¬ 
minants of female labour participation have 
been unable to come up with any clear rela¬ 
tionships [Dholakia and Dholakia, 1978; 
Dandekar, 1982; Dontwala, 197S; Banerjee, 
1978; Jerapu^ 1968; Gulati, 1975; Reddy, 
1975]. Both Banerjee and Oantw^ agree 
that it is the need for a certain income that 
draws womm hito the workforce: h is argued 
that the supply curve of female labour is in 
fact U-shat^ [Nayyar, 1987], Oantwala 
goes on to argue that there has to'be a 
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slgdincatnt tedadion in &mi)y ^Aeotdf> workers by peasant households when they 


before women are drawn into the workforce 
as they are prevented by heavy domestic 
responsibilities. 

This draws us to the question of domestic 
work—what ate the activities, how arc they 
classified and what is the quantum of work 
(i e, number of hours). Despite the fact that 
it is generally acknowledge that the work¬ 
ing day of a poor woman in India may be 
anywhere from 12 to 16 hours, there are very 
few detailed studies on the time allocation 
of women between various activities. One 
detailed study has been by Jain and Chand 
1198S] who conducted a survey of three 
villages each in Rajasthan and West Bengal 
covering 127 hou.seholds over 12 months. 
This data highlights the fact that women in 
the age groups 19-34, 34-44 and 44-70 spend 
longer hours than men in a variety of 
activities. In Rajasthan women participate 
more significantly in ‘visible' work such as 
cutting grass, cattle grazing and milking 
whereas in Bengal women’s work is more 
homebound—mote than SO per cent of the 
time spent in non-agricultutal activities by 
rural Bengali women as in patchwork, ropes, 
etc, and begging. Interestingly cooking is a 
more intensive process in Bengal than in 
Rajasthan (approximately 3.S hours com¬ 
pared to 2.23 hours). Another study by Bhati 
and Singh [1987] highlights the crucial role 
of women in tending animals (women spend 
3.07 hours per day in this activity compared 
to 2.87 by men) in Himachal Pradesh. The 
same study highlights that women are im¬ 
portant to subsistence production given their 
domination in the activities of transplanta¬ 
tion, weeding and harvesting in own farm 
work (see also Sharma, 1987], In a study on 
Karnataka [Batliwala, 1983], the focus was 
on the importance of gathering activities by 
women such as gathering fuel, which takes 
nearly 2 hours everyday—in fact women 
spend S6 per cent of their time on survival 
tasks as compared to 31 per cent by men. 
In the dry villages of Andhra women engage 
in a continuum of activities for the family’s 
subsistence [Mies, 1984]. Certain activities, 
such as gathering of fud and vegetables, are 
interwoven with other usks so that men are 
not even consdous of these tasks which are 
a necessary contribution to the family sub¬ 
sistence [Mies, 1984: 115; Jain, 1985]. 

This ‘invisibility’ of women’s work, 
domestic chores and other tasks, is part of 
a cultural/idedogical system which views 
man as the primary bread-winner. It may 
also be a hangover of an earlier socitd 
organisation in which women were fxrimarily 
responsible for subsistence so that women’s 
contribution to the material reproduction of 
the fimily is not seen as economically mean¬ 
ingful. Control over women's mobility (i e, 
sexuality) i^ an essential element of the pro¬ 
perty structure in the Indian economy and 
affects most severely women of the peasant 
communities. As such the social norms of 
{Hirdah restricts the possibility of outside 
. wage-work for these women and also the 
raa4y acimowledgeniau of women as wage-' 


.are forced into such wage-work. This cultural 
bias is an integral part of the census ap¬ 
proach tc enumerating women workers. 

Agarwal [1985a] and Sen [1983b] have 
documented cultural bias in censuses due to 
(i) respondent bias and (ii) conceptual bias. 
Respondent bias arises mainly from: (a) the 
fact that the enumerator and respondent are 
usually male and (b) the wording of the 
questions. For example if the question is 
what is your main activity (in terms of time) 
even a female respondent would reply house¬ 
work despite the fan that she may contribute 
significantly to family production. The con¬ 
ceptual bias arises from the fact that apart 
from wage-work and participation in field¬ 
work, the other tasks performed bv women 
arc not seen as economic contributions. 
Therefore even in the 1961 Census in which 
the definition of a worker was expanded to 
net in a larger number of marginal workcis, 
a special olause for identifying women 
workers as “if she pound.s rice for a wage, 
or in domestic service for wages for others 
or minding cattle oi selling fircwoiMl or 
making and selling cowdung cakes or grass, 
etc" jCiovefninent of India, 1971: 658]. 

In other words, a woman was captured as 
a worker only to the extent that the output 
of her tasks entered the exchange network. 
This is merely a lefiection of cultural bia.s 
as “in an economy that is only partly 
monetised, there is analytically no real 
distinction between domestic work and 
agricultural work whose product is consum¬ 
ed within the home” (Sen, i983b: 3|. In this 
context Jain and Chand [1985] have sug¬ 
gested that the'activity code of domestic 
work used by NSS should be replaced by 
three more specific activities: child care, 
cooking and washing and fuel and water col¬ 
lection. This in itself may not resolve the 
problem of undercount ing or non-inclusion 
a.s there are many tasks whose output is 
partly consumed and partly marketed. 
Moreover how should one include cooking 
mid-day meal for agricultural labourers or 
cleaning of cattle sheds? [Pariwala, 1985]. 

Surprisingly there has been no rigorous 
analytical linking up* of the domestic 
economy to non-domestic social production 
which is essential for any proper assessment 
of the impact of development on women’s 
lives. As the above discussion highlights, the 
concern in the literature has been more the 
problem of difierentiating between house¬ 
work proper the range of tasks which con¬ 
stitute ‘productiwf work. One concrete result 
of the debate has l^een greater awareness in 
the data coiioction organisations (namely, 
the NSS and census) in the country to pay 
more specific attention to evolve concepts 
and methods of collection which would net 
in women workers as widdy as possible This 
is reflected in the instructions to the census 
enumerators in the 1981 Census(l) and the 
more detailed enumeration of tasks of 
women who report themselves as housewives 
>|n the.NSS 32 round. 

Sen and Sen [1985] using the 32nd round 
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data show that the participation rare. 
women rises from 30.51 to 52.30 
women engaged in domestic diores (i e; ta^^ 
such as fuel, fodder and water coUection).ei[li| 
added to women who report themselves 
workers. This participation rate is muctMj 
closer to the participation rate of 63.66 fpr*; 
men. More interestingly, the coefficient 
variation in the female participation raM;^ 
across states declines from 0.452 to 9.1^' 
leading to the conclusion that “the obsdves ! 
variation in female labour force participa^; 
tion rates across states is an artifact created’ 
by the unjustified exclusion ot a considersMa 
range of women’s tasks from so-caUed ^econo- 
mic activity’ ” [Sen and Sen, 1985: WS-52]. 
Another impuitant finding is that there h' 
a strong negative correlation between the. 
proportion of women engaged in poultry, 
dairy and kitchen-gardening (all activittm.., 
implying access to resources) and the trad!-, 
tionally defined labour force participation.' 
rate Unfortunately as the NSS data does not'^ 
provide time disposition data which ia, 
crucial for estima'ting the availability of these'' 
women for paid work. 1-argc-scale timei' 
disposition studies by the national statistic^ 
oiganisations are impossible due to time ai^ 
cost constraints [Krishnamuriy, 1985] and 
therefore there is a pressing need for more-, 
region-wise micro-studies on the model of 
the Jain and Chand study to more ful^t 
understand (a) the nature of domestic^ 
economy in India, (b) its regional variations.'' 
and (c) the stresses and strains on the 
domestic economy with the penetration of 
modern agriculture and its accompanying 
consequences such as the undermining of 
common resources. 

Another a.spect of the participation rate' 
is the observed declining trend over the 
various censuses. One issue on the debate. 
around this observed declining trend is to 
what extent is the decline .spurious and mere- - 
ly a reflection of changes in definition. Sen 
[1983b] argues that the fiuctuations In 
women’s participation rates arc largely a 
result of definitional changes and demons 
stratesthat between 1931 and 1961 censuses,' 
which are comparable in terms of concepts 
and therefore in terms of coverage, there is 
no decline. Krishnamurthy [1984] argues that, 
the 1961 and ■971 censuses, especially with 
refcraice to women, are not comparable even 
with the po5t-197l Census survey estimates.. 
A comparison of the 1961 census estimate 
with estimates derived from the NSS for 
1972-73 and 1977-78 indicates that there was 
no decline in participation rate cf rural 
females (figures being 31.42 in 1960-61,31.91 
in 1972-73 and 32.97 in 1977-78). But there 
seems to be a decline in 1980, the participa>' 
tion rate being only 23.18. This apparent.- 
decline in 1981, has to be treated cautiously' 
as the NSS figures are noCactually com-t. 
parable with the 1981 Census figures. Whits'* 
the NSS schedule offered a choice of three " 
activities (employed, unemployed and out* [ 
side labour force), the 1981 (Census schedule 
presented only two (worked/not worked), la. 
addition the census had no bottom limit td; 
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a inatsutal worker #hlle tKe NSS ' 
on tCfiAanX’!! of work. Therefore U 
xVrW Ihe MSS captured more 
. main workers whereas the census netted in 

more marginal workers. 

By loeu.sing on delinifional changt*.s one- 
. should not neglect the phenomenon of a 
structural change in the occupational struc¬ 
ture of females. The first esidence of this 
shift was recorded by Dai;tr^|l95S/ who 
noted the disappearance- diniiiuiiKin of 
many traditional women’s occupations. 
Thorner (I962j noted the i/pward trend in 
agriculrute coiicomiiani with a decline in 
manufacture between 1V01-!‘)51. 1 he decline 
in women’s participation in modern industry 
has been confirnied by Arnbannavur 
Prakash [19751, Mitra |1979), Sinha 11972) 
among others. Some of the explanations pul 
forth by these authors have included u 
myriad of faclots such as stagnation, 
technological change, uneven pattern of 
economic growth, mortality, literacy and 
urbanisation. Another bone of contention 
has been whether there has been a displace¬ 
ment of women workers, in other words 
substitution by men workers. The decline in 
' participation rate between 1961 and 1981 has 
been largely attributed to displacement ef¬ 
fect [.sec Ghosh and .Vlukhopadhyav, 1984); 
it is also noted that this effect has been 
stronger in urban areas than in rural areas. 
This is really the crux of the matter—there 
is a significant difference in the level and 
nature of the decline in participation rate 
between rural and urban area.s. Civcii that 
.more than 80 per cent ol all female workers 
ate in the rural areas it is important to 
examine moiecla.sely the pattern of changes 
in the participation rate in the rural .sector 
alone. 

We have already discussed above the pro¬ 
blems of comparability between different 
sources of data. By all indications the 1961 
and 1981 censuses are broadly comparable 
as both made a serious attempt to include 
marginal workers, an important component 
of the female workers population. A disag¬ 
gregated analysis of the participation rate 
between 1961 and 1981 reveals some interest¬ 
ing patterns. Firstly the rate of decline in the 
female participation rate is less sharp in the 
case of urban female workers than for rural 
female workers. This pattern also holds true 
for the male participation rale. Surprisingly 
in four states, namely, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Punjab and West Bengal the female partici¬ 
pation rate of urban workers increased and 
. that too very sharply in Gujarat (19.24 to 
23.18) and Harayana (S.3 to 10.37). Another 
interesting feature is that in 6 of the 14 states 
. the participation rate of rural female workers 
declined more sharply than the mate parti- 
cipation rate 

Of the existing rural female workers, there 
! has been a sharp shift in the composition 
. of the workforce between 1961 and 1981. In 
, .:fill the states the percentage of agricultural 
labourers in the total rural WOTkforce has 
nearly doubled in 1981. At ihe same time 
there has been a sharp fall in the share of 


ferogie' ’^ullivatbri tfl tlififr ’ 
[Mukherjee, 1984}. The combined effect of 
these two has been to slightly raise the share 
of agricultural workers even in 1981. 
Agricultur** remains the mainstay of female 
employment. Ibis is true for male workers 
also bui the dependency on agriculture i.s 
lower for males (about 75 per cent) than for 
females (aboiii 85 per cent). In the case of 
male workers there is no corresponding 
.structural shift in the composition of 
agricultural workers. 

What sense does one make of thc.se rises 
and dips? It can be strongly argued that in 
the period of green revolution there was 
significant pauperisation (if not pro¬ 
letarianisation) and that in peasant 
households, women were increasingly forc¬ 
ed into agricultural wage-work. So even 
though women may help out on the family 
farm, the fact that they do wage-work ha.s 
made them more visible as agricultural 
labourers. Here it should be mentioned that 
men tend to be invisible as agricultural 
labourers given the property and legal struc¬ 
ture in which land is largely owned by men. 
For male cultivators, the proportion of 
cultivators with a secondary occupation as 
agricultural labourer is approximately 20 per 
ceiit in about half of the states under 
consideration. 

Whai is the composition ol these 
agricultural labourers? I.ogically arguing 
from the numbres. it is evident that; 

(i) the increase in agricultural labourers 
cannot be fully explained b\ a rise in 
population; and 

(ii) the sharp fall in cultivators cannot be in¬ 

terpret^ to mean that women have 
withdrawn from productive work 
because of an increase in income given 
the general conclusion of increased 
pauperisation in the Indian country side 
between 1961 and 1981. 

Therefore it is mo.st probable that a signifi¬ 
cant section of cultivators and household in¬ 
dustry workers have joined the ranks of 
agricultural labourers. This conclusion is 
further strengthened by caste-wise analysis 
which indicates that with the exception of 
four states (i e, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal), more than 50 
per cent of the growth in female agricultural 
labourers is due to the increase in the 
number of non-scheduled caste and tribe 
agricultural labourers. This heterogeneity of 
the female agricultural labour population 
has important implications for organising 
agricultural labourers, to which we shall 
return later. It also implies that the 
signiflcance of the process of de-tribalisation 
which has been mentioned in literature 
[Upadhyay, 1980] in the contemporary 
period has been largely limited to areas with 
high proportions of tribal population such 
as Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and West 
Bengal. 

What is the inter-r^onal variation in the 
incidence of fonale agricultural labourers? 
A mapping of the districtArise sjaitial varia- 
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workforce are spread over the entire coun 
try cutting across areas of differential 
population density and ^cultural, produc¬ 
tivity and varied cropping patten. Districts 
of Punjab (Ferozepur, Gurdaspur), 
Rajasthan (Ganganagar), Gujarat (Banskan- 
tha, Ahmcdabad, Mehsana, Kaira) as well 
as the more traditional areas of coa.stai 
Andiira Pradesh and Ihmil Nadu all fall into 
the highest quariile. The regions of the 
lowest incidence are similarly distributed. 

fhere have been only two systematic at¬ 
tempts to study the factors behind this che¬ 
quered pattern of variation. Chopra [1979] 
studied the variations in the incidence of 
cultivators, agricultural labourers and female 
workers in three agro-climatic zones (i e, 
wheat, millet and rice regions) over three 
census years->-195l, 1961, and 1971. She is 
unable to come to any definite conclusion 
as different variables assume importance 
over different regions and at different time 
points. One interesting relationship she finds 
is that the cropping pattern (i c, proportion 
of Ribour intensive crops) and (he sex-ratio 
are significant variables in explaining the in¬ 
cidence of female cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. Sen [t983a, 1983b], 
in a more careful study, concentrates on the 
spatial variation.s across the cmire country 
in 1961 and 1971. .She measures incidence as 
the propoition of female agricultural 
labourers in the total rural female popula¬ 
tion arguing that the 1971 Census severely 
underestimated female cultivators and 
thereby underestimated the rural workforce. 
Her major argument is that poverty (as 
reflected in a high proportion of coarse 
cereals in total cereals area, low productivi¬ 
ty and low rate of agricultural giowth) and 
the extent of land inequality are the main 
factors. She sdso highlights that there is 
relative stabUity in the spatial variations over 
time. One major drawback of Sen’s measure 
of incidence is that it does not take into con¬ 
sideration the inter-regt.onal differences in 
the participation rates. That is indeed im¬ 
portant given that the social customs which 
are crucial in proscribing women’s participa¬ 
tion widely differ over the various regions 
of the country. Secondly her assumption 
that the extent of underestimation of female 
agricultural labourers in the 1971 Census 
may not be significant as in the case of other 
categories of workers should be taken with 
caution. For it is seen that emt in the former 
more than 30 per cent (and in some states 
more than halQ the workersr 50 classiried 
were marginal workers according to the 1981 
Census. Fmally with respect to Chopra’s 
study it is important to note that the ^o- 
portion of agricultund lidiourers in the 
workfoice/populaticHi not only reflects a set 
of people for^ to'seek wage employment 
but can also reflects, given the social 
oiganisation of production, the need flu 
hired labour across crops and spedfle opeim-. 
tions, Consequoitly mehas to inte^mt with. 
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cavtioivcWt^rH!*! works which do not «f- 
feitntiate hct«^ these two aspects. 

An intn’-distrlct analyw based on the 
1981 Census data indicates a very different 
picture, tkking the measure of incidence as 
the proportion of female agricultural labour¬ 
ers in the total rural female workforce one 
finds that; (i) the absolute level doubles, 

(ii) there is a dramatic break-up of the tradi¬ 
tional areas of high incidence, mainly the 
central and eastern districts q} Maharashtra 
and the Telengana districts of AP, and 

(iii) the coefficient of variation, sharply 
declined from 0.6292 in 1961 to 0.23S0 in 
1981. We can infer from the above that there 
has been a shift across quartiies. If vre con¬ 
sider the proportion of female agricultural 
labourers in the rural female population we 
find that the absolute level increased and the 
coefficient of variation declined from 0.8180 
to 0.6246. On the other hand, none of the 
variables, with the exception of land in¬ 
equality, that Sen found signiilcant, were im¬ 
portant to explain the spatial variations in 
1981. Reddy's work on inter-regional varia¬ 
tions in the incidence of male agricultural 
labourers from 1931 to 1981 also indicates 
that the usual variables (population densi¬ 
ty, productivity, agricultural growth rate, etc) 
are not significant jC R Reddy, 198.S). 

One important conclusion that can be 
drawn is that intei-regional variations at a 
point of time cannot be fully explained by 
a few economic variables. This may be 
primarily due to the fact that the level of 
agricultural labourers in anv region is partly 
the result of a long historical process not on¬ 
ly involving economic but also .socio-cultural 
factors. What may be more amenable to 
quantified analysis is the growth in the in¬ 
cidence of agricultural labourers, especial¬ 
ly in the po$t-ind,ependence period. The 
dramatic convergence in the regional varia¬ 
tions in the incidence of female agricultural 
labourers, given the uneven pattern of 
agricultural growth from the sixties, is a 
point for further study. In this context the 
impact of the new agricultural technology 
on female employment assumes importance 

n 

Impact of Technological Change 
on ^bmen in Agriculture 

When discussing technological change it 
is important to make two distinctions. One 
is between the technical innovations which 
affect directly the way a specific task is car¬ 
ried out and the set of innovations, which 
directly or indirectly affect production 
technique, and form a set of interlinked in¬ 
novations and maybe embedded in and/or 
mior catalyse huger processes of socio¬ 
economic change {Whitehead, 1983]. The 
necesstly for this di^nction arises from the 
flact that technology is embedded in social 
relations and there is an intimate two-wi^ 
ihik between them. Innovations that affect 
pi^uctipn technique cannot be complete¬ 
ly divert from the process of commer- 


dalisation/penetration of capitalist rela- 
tions/agricuhural modernisation. In much 
of the literature on agricultural technology, 
there is an implicit view that ‘pure’ effects 
can be measured. It is essential to under¬ 
stand that this is a task fraught with dif¬ 
ficulties as can be seen m the whole literature 
on the HYV technology. Secondly, it is im¬ 
portant to note that I’cic impact of techno¬ 
logical change is of three types: (a) impact 
on employment and productivity, (h) impact 
on income and expenditure, and (c) impact 
on quality of life. 

Agricultural technology consists not only 
of those innovations that affect crop produc- 
lioij but also those that aficet all the opera¬ 
tions up to the marketing stage—including 
transport of the crop from field to storage 
place, and processing such as milling, ginn¬ 
ing, etc. Even innovations in marketing 
techniques can affect the crop production 
cycle and also the processing cycle and 
thereby significantly affecting employment. 

In a recent comprehensive overview of 
research on agricultural technology and 
employment in India, Basant (1987) has 
delineated three broad components of the 
relationship between agricultural technology 
and employment: (a) effect on employment 
in crop production; (b) effect on employ¬ 
ment in allied agricultural activities such as 
processing, animal husbandry, etc; and 
(c) effect oil employment in non-agricultiiral 
activities indirectly supporting agriculture, 
through forward and backward linkages such 
as transport, repair facilities, etc. While there 
has been significant amount of literature on 
these three aspects, especially in terms of 
intcr-hoiischold differences, there have been 
very few .studies that have paid much atten¬ 
tion to the implications for women’s employ¬ 
ment. earnings and status. As Agarwal 
[1984: A-39| succinctly pul it, the as.suinp- 
tion of a household, in a particular .socio¬ 
economic cla.s$, as a unit of converging in¬ 
terests is not entirely valid given that there 
are significant differences between men and 
women in; 

(a) the extent and nature of involvement in 
agricultural work; 

(b) the extent and nature of involvement in 
non-field work such as cattle tending and 
rearing, poultry care, housework and 
child cai... etc; and 

(c) the extent of control over pattern of 
distribution of household earnings and 
expenditure. 

Ibchnoidgical change in the context of these 
initial differences would necessarily lead to 
different implications for men and women 
in terms of access to agricultural and non- 
agricultural work and in the overall work 
burden as well as on the intra-household 
distribution of income/coitsumption. 

.Our aim in this section is to assess in 
broad terms the impact of the commer- 
ciidisation process/agricuhural modernisa' 
tion on the employment, earnings, work in¬ 
tensity and status of women. 

There are two important components to 
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the development of commercial airietd|^i& 
namely, irrigation development and sh^:|p 
cash crops, which we shall consider first 
new agricultural technology assumes imp(^>; 
tance in the context of this developed conp 
mcrcial agriculture and shall be considers^ 
subsequently. We shall then assess the h»-’ 
plications for the employment, earnings atsi' 
status of women. 

iRKK'iATION 

Irrigation devcloptnent in India has had v' 
a long history which has been the focus of , 
various historical studies. Most of the^^ 
studies available focus on the impact of.'^ 
irrigation in generating surpluses, via shifts ' 
in cropping pattern, raising cropping intent.,.' 
sity and increasing yields [G N Raa 1973; 
Whitcombe, 1972]. Historical studies, in 
general, have not studied the implications!'! 
for female employment or status. X 

There are two contemporary studies which 
have attempted to assess the impact of 
rigation per se on female employment. One ' 
study which assesses the impact of the Ghod - 
Canal it rigation Scheme in Maharashtfft 
concludes that; (i) there was an increase in . 
total labour use; (ii) the increased use of- 
hired labour was more significant than that! 
of family labour; and (iii) the female 
unemployment period had decreased 
[Suryawanshi and Kapase, 1985]. A 
drawback of the studv is that it does not '! 
carry out disaggregation analysis to assess 
the strength of the effcas of the change^:! 
brought about by irrigation in cropping pai-> 
tern and changes brought about by increas¬ 
ed use of HYVs and fertilisers [Agarwal. 
1983c]. A study on rhe impact of irrigation-' 
development in a north Indian viliagb- 
highlights another dimension (Stanbuiyi.': 
1984], This study also concludes that there . 
was increased labour use but that the in-!., 
crease wa.s greater for female family labour. 
Not only was there a gender difference in ; 
the impact but a caste-wise difference with' ' 
scheduled caste women not getting addi- - 
tional work at the expected rate with the . 
expansion of irrigation. To the caste dimen¬ 
sion we shall return once again. 

Shift to Cash Crops 

An important aspect of the agricultural 
commercialisation process has been the shift 
to cash crops. The growth of ‘cash’ crops - 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and its impact on agrarian relations has been. 
well-documented in the ‘commercialisation': 
literature [for an excellent overview for dif-. 
ferent regions of India see Rtg et ad, 1983).., 
But the specific impact on women’s emplo^''.^ 
ment and social position has been tyarive- ;. 
ly neglected. Much of the available literature 
is based on the African experience in which : 
the conclusion has been that women had an - 
increase in their work burden along wth 
fail in their nutritional standard (sbiftinf- 
from yam to cassava) and no gun in theirs 
control over cash income [Bukh,* 1979;".; 
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19^ Pkimen 1977]' In the In^nn 
iis^tcxt only Whitcombe^s study indicates 
r^iltat the extra income generated by a shift 
''Ylom subsistence cro|ir$ to cash arops did not 
- necessarily flow back to the family in terms 
.of greater quantity of food or better quali* 
ty of food (Agarwal, 198Sb]. Whether this 
' would be still the case in the period of the 
HYV technology is an area for further eni- 
piricai work. 

Moreover there are virtually no studies on 
yhe employment effect of this shift to cash 
crops. The African case is clearly different 
with ks more gender differentiated organisa¬ 
tion of production. In contrast, the produc¬ 
tion cycle of most crops in India is sex- 
sequential and to a larger extent dependent 
on hired labour. In such a situation, the in¬ 
troduction of certain cash crops may ha^ 
a very positive impact on employment. For 
example, the introduction of cigarette tobac¬ 
co in the early twenties had a dramatic im¬ 
pact on female labour as tobacco cultivation 
was largely dependent of female labour for 
transplanting, weeding, de-pesting, 
harvesting and curing (Mies, 1984 
'documents the prevalence of female labour 
in tobacco cultivation]. For the first time 
:]uge numbers of women were drawn to 
l^acco factories for grading, de-stemming 
juid stripping tobacco leaves (Duvvury, 
''|986]. Expansion of cotton cultivation in the 
lifidarbha region also had a positive impact 
^ female employment [Reddy, 1981]. The 
i^ative impact of cash crop cultivation 
would depend on the specific situation into 
which cash crop cultivation is introduced; 
hi areas of subsistence farming the introduc¬ 
tion of a labour-intensive cash crop such as 
'tobacco or cotton may lead to a signiricant 
increase in employment whereas in areas 
vdwre labour-intoisive crops (such as paddy) 
already being cultivated the impact may 
^depend upon the relative labour-intensities 
pt the respective crops (and in particular on 
'the labour-intensities of the operations in 
'^hkh women predominate). 

‘GREEN REVOIUTION’ OR 
HYV Technology 


;' The set of innovations that affect the crop 
'.production cycle, namely, the Green Revolu- 
f^on, is commonly separated into two com- 
^pcffents: the water-se^-fertiliser technology 
l|pr the HYV technology) and the mechanical 
^sdmology (tractors, harvesters/threshen, com- 
piliiMn). Bynes [1981] has argued that this 
distinction is incorrect as the two are com- 
[l^tementary in practice and is in fact an 
‘‘Rleological artifact 8.s though the former is 
low scale neutral. Most of the available 
,tidies on the impact of agricultural 
ilogy on women have by and large con- 
thetr focus to the former. 

V. tn the last few years, there have been 
liMn] studies assessing separately the im- 
rpMcatlons of the Green Revolution techno- 
pagy for the employment, wages and earn- 
of women [see Agarwal. 1984 for rice 
ppltivation in Andhra Pradesh, Hunil Nadu 
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rSe cultivation in Puniab; Joshi and Alsbi, 
198S for cotton and jowar in Maharashtra; 
Gadrcand Mahalle'.1985 for cotton, wheat, 
jowar and groundnut in Maharashtra; Ray 
ct al, 1985 for rice and wheat cultivation in 
Riljasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Kerala]. 
Most of these studies have established that; 

(1) there is a significant increase in the de¬ 
mand for total labour rime per acre 
across all regions and crops, 

(2) the rise in demand for hired labour has 
been greater than the increase in demand 
tor family labour;. 

(3) the rise in demand for female labour has 
been sharper than the'rise in demand for 
male labour; and 

(4) the sharpest increase in demand for 
labour has been in the case of 
hired/casual female labour (for example, 
in the case of cotton there was an in¬ 
crease of 157 per cent fm hired female 
labour compared to an increase of 80 per 
cent for hired male labour [Joshi and 
Alshi, 1985]. 

With respect to the impact on female 
family labour, none of the studies are able 
to draw an uniform conclusion. Agarwal in¬ 
dicates that the experience of Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu are contradictory 
with the utilisation of female family labour 
decreasing with increa.sed area under HYV 
in. Andhra Pradesh whereas in Ibmil Nadu 
the association is positive. In case of cotton, 
though utilisation of female family labour 
rises its significance in the total female 
labour time is marginal (it accounts for 2.5 
per cent of the total female labour time). 
Similarly in Punjab^ though the female fami¬ 
ly labour time rises by 45 per cent with 
greater employment of HYV technology, the 
proportion of female family labour time to 
the toud female labour time declined by ap¬ 
proximately half from 40 per cent to 24 per 
cent. When considering farm size, one com¬ 
mon observation is that the employment of 
female family labour time does sharply rise 
with HYV technology on the small farms (in 
Ikmil Nadu on farms less than one hectare: 
in Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Kerala 
on farmsjoelow two heptares). The exception 
is Rajasthan where there is a very sharp in¬ 
crease not only in the absolute level of 
utilisation of female family labour time but 
also in its percentage share in the total 
female' labour time on both small and 
medium size farms cultivating wheat and a 
marginal rise on large farms (the figures 
being 25 per cent to 82 per cent, 64 per cent 
to 73 per cent and 55 per cent to 57 per cent 
respectively) [Ray et al, 1985]. 

Apart from these few studies, there have 
been virtually no studies on the impact of 
agricultural mechanisation. Agarwal [1980, 
1985a] has argued that tractorisation os such 
need not lead to a significant decrease in the 
persons employed. The argument is that the 
use of tractors is mainly employed for 
ploughing operations whi^ are largely car¬ 
ried out on the basis of permanent male 
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operations. This iiha|bhdt is lii^Sliily twwd 
on the experioice of wheat cultivation in 
Punjab and may rigniricanriy differ from 
other regions where plou^ing may not be 
done on the basis of permanent farm ser¬ 
vants. For example, in the tobacco regions 
of Andhra, many small farmers hire out with 
their bullocks on per acre basis as tobacco 
cultivation requires ploughing six to seven 
times. With increased use of tractors, there 
has been a significant decline in the demand 
for the labour of these small farmers. 
Another important use of tractors is 
transport, especially from field to house and 
to market yard. There have to be specific 
studies on this aspect in relation to female 
labour, who in many crops carry headloads, 
and to male labour, who transport crops 
with bullock carts. Another important use 
of tractors is to transport people. In south 
India it is a common sight to see female 
agricultural labourers being transported 
from one village to another. Tractors and 
similar forms of vehicles have suddenly ex¬ 
tended the labour pool available for the 
employer. 

Mechanisation in harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing operations with the introduction of com¬ 
bine harvesters, wheat threshers and maize 
shelters does clearly displace hired labour, 
both male and female [see Agarwal. 1981 
and Billings and Singh, 1970 for wheat 
thresliers]. Neither siudy, however, is able to 
conclusively show that it is primarily female 
labour which is displaced. 

Changes in Agro-Processing Sector 

Expansion of agro-processing is another 
element of the commercialisation process. 
In the literature on female employment and 
mechanisation much importance has been 
given to the modern processing of rice 
replacing female labour which traditionally 
hand-pounded rice [Greeley, 1981: Salahud- 
din, 1986]. In the Indian context, the shift 
to custom hullers occurred much earlier in 
parts of Bengal and in the southern paddy 
/.one which had a negative impact on female 
employment [for documentation of the shift 
to milling in coastal Andhra Pradesh soe 
Duvvury, 1985; Adapa, 1982; and for 
evidence on declining female employment 
see Mukhopadhyay, 1983; Sen, I985J. With 
the introduction of HYV technology, there 
was a move to introduce modern rice mill¬ 
ing which would largely eliminate female 
labour employed in the custom huller for 
drying rice [Harriss, 1977], There has been 
no follow-up study to assess to what extent 
modern rice mills have been actually im¬ 
plemented and what has been the overall im¬ 
pact on female employment. Given the 
debate in Bangladesh .whether to curb the- 
mechanisation of rice milling, it would be 
extremely interesting to study in greater 
detail the move from hand-pounding to 
custom hullers in India, highK^ting the ad¬ 
justments made by women to a loss in 
employment. In this context, Sen (19g5] hasr 
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laboutini Wes hifh is precisely where the 
women’s role in paddy processing declined 
the earliest. Involved in this whole issue of 
mechanisation of paddy processing is that 
''the effect of technical innovations varies 
signirvtantly (at times in opposite directions) 
according to whether the work is being done 
on the basis of hircd/famiiy labour 
[Whitehead, 1985]. While hand-pounding 
can/does displace a large number of poor 
women with no other employment oppor¬ 
tunities, it is, at the same time, a back¬ 
breaking work, absorbing enormous time 
with little remuneration [Greeley, 1981; 
Salahuddin, 1986] and therefore ideal for 
technological change. 

The impact of mechanisation in agro- 
processing need not be unilateral. An exam¬ 
ple is provided by the case of tobacco where 
de-$temming, grading and stripping of 
tobacco are done at the factory level primari¬ 
ly by female labour. With rising costs and 
a restive labour force, the leading tobacco 
merchants opted for mechanising the de- 
stemming and stripping processes and shif¬ 
ting grading as much as possible to the 
village level units outside the minimum 
wagc.s legislation [Duwury, 1986]. While a 
section of women lost employment, more 
women at the village level were getting 
employment for a few days even if at less 
wages. As this employment is in the off¬ 
season, it was extremely crucial. Here 
another dimension of the impact of some 
forms of mechanisation is highlighted- 
spatial location, town versus country. The 
whole complexity of the developments in 
agro-processing has to be further studied 
and as a baseline we need studies detailing 
the nature and'extent of female employment 
and the work conditions in agro-processing. 
This is particularly important in the context 
of Vaidyanathan’s observation that non- 
agricultural employment is rising as 
labourers ‘spill-over’ into this sector with 
declining employment opportunities in 
agriculture [Vaidyanathan, 1986]. 

Developments in Agrarian Structure 

The discussion so far has examined cer¬ 
tain types of technological changes in the 
agrarian sector. It should be mentioned that 
most of the available studies have been on 
the impact on employment in crop produc¬ 
tion. There have been virtually no studies on 
the other effects of technological change 
which we outlined at the beginning of this 
discussion. Moieovcr, much of the evidence 
cited so far halve been in terms of labour¬ 
time and little has been said about the im¬ 
plications for the numbers of agricultural 
labouters, or the stock of agricultural 
labourers. The overall impact of the new 
technology on female employment would 
largdy be a function of the extent of adop¬ 
tion of the new technology, the rate of 
growth in output and the employment 
elasticity of the new technology. In the last 


section we had highUghted the' class and 
caste dimensions of female participation but 
much of the analysis on technological 
change has been in isolation from these 
dimensions. We shall attempt here to bring 
these strands together. 

There have been signitlcant changes in the 
stxiai organisation of production beginning 
with the commercialisation process from the 
mid-nineteenth ccntc-y. Many of shese 
changes and their implications have been the 
focus of the now-famous ‘modes of produc¬ 
tion' debate [for an overview of the issues 
involved see Shah. 1981]. With the advent 
of the HYV technology, there has been an 
intensification ot changes in agrarian rela¬ 
tions. For example the eviction of tenants 
and the tendency of landlords to resume per¬ 
sonal cultivation has been widely noted in 
India [Bhalla, 1976; Dasgupta, 1977a; 
Frankel, 1971; Bardhan and Rudra, 1978], 
Increase in the concentiation of land, assets 
and incomes in the areas of HYV technology 
has also been observed [Dasgupta, I977bj. 

The overall impact of these changes in the 
agrarian structure has been the phenomenal 
increase in agricultural labourers which has 
been widely noted. As we noted earlier the 
percentage share of female agricultural 
labourers doubled between 1961 and 1981 
and the absolute numbers increased from 


iigurm an aveirauM, 
restricted to tnnds In (he sewities. lik 
lion to declining employment, the 
Labour Enquiry (RLE) nports indicate Ihajp^i’ 
the average number of days not worked due; ' 
to want of work (involuntary uneroplcfy^ ' 
meat) has increased for men, women ancL, 
childten with the sharpest increase being for \, 
women (91 to 119 days in the case of femaleg' ^ 
whereas the comparative figures for men and - 
children were 47 to 74 and SI to 72 respec*', 
lively). A drawback of utilising the RL E data 
is that it covers only those workers whose ... 
main income is from agricultural wage-work 
and in that sense we are not getting the , 
actual total demand for casual labour. The - - 
rise in insoluntary unemployment could 
possibly be due to the pushing out of tradi: ' 
lional wagc-lal)ouaTS by intermittent wage- - 
workers from cultivating households. This ' 
IS a possibility that has to be further resear-. 
ched given patchy evidence of landlords 
deliberately preferring own caste labourers-' 
(who also may own land) in certain situa-. 
lions [Sundari, I98S; Mies, 1984; Pariwata,-' 
1984], 

The HYV technology as we have noted 
does increase demand tor labour in certairi 
agricultural operations. This is borne out by 
the Rural Labour Enquiry reports which in¬ 
dicate that there was an increase in dayS'' 


13.8 iTiillion to around .30 million in between 
the two time points. 

In discussing the impact of the HYV 
technology on employment it should be 
remembered that extension of this 
technology has largely been limited to the 
wheat bowl of Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh and to some extent parts of Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and maybe Gujarat. 
The spatial narrowness of this technology 
is reflected in the very uneven pattern of 
agricultural growth [for latest figures see 
Mahendradev. 1985] In addition the 
deveiopmcni of the technology has been ex¬ 
tensive and implemented only in the case ot 
some crops—namely, rice and wheat and to 
some extent cotton. The basic food crops of 
the semi-arid areas have been relatively un¬ 
touched. Therefore in the following discus¬ 
sion on the impact of HYV technology on 
per capita employment these caveats have to 
be borne in mind. 

DEMAND FOR ACRICULTURAI. LABOURERS 

In contia.’-t to this flooding of the rural 
labour market from the supply side, 
available evidence leads one to conclude that 
there has been no concomitant increase in 
labour demand. The average number of full 
days worked in agricultural operations 
declined between 1964-65 and 1974-75 for 
all sections of the population: men, women 
and children (the respective figures being 208 
to 186 for men. 138 to 129 for women and 
167 to 145 for children). Only the 1983 
estimates indicate that there maybe a 
matginal rise (or at least no worsening) in 
total employment in agriculture for females 
[Ysidyanatban, 1986]. Until more detailed 


worked in transplanting, weeding and 
harvesting for both women and men with 
the rise being sharper for women. An iAf- 
teresting aspect brought out by ChatterJI 
[1984] is that the growth of labour days of; 
male and female labour were not in ‘genderr 
specific’ operations. For example, thouglL*’ 
weeding is a female-specific activity* and' 
the growth of female labour days was highest 
in this activity, the growth in male labour, 
days was even lu'gher (136 per cent for female 
labour days compared to 143 per cent foe: 
male labour days). Similarly in sowing and 
harvesting, identified as male-specific" 
activities, the growth in female labour' 
days were higher than mate labour days. This 
work points to the necessity of more care¬ 
fully examining the sexual division of labour 
in agriculture, the regional variations and the 
temporal variations due to changes in 
technology and other structural factors. In 
this connection Saradamoni [1987] notes 
that there is no rigid sexual division of 
labour in rice cultivation and that the 
regional variations were significant. She also 
notes that the gender division of tasks can 
vary at different time points; as an example 
she cilcs the case of femsde agricultural 
labourers in Trichur who stopped transpor¬ 
ting grain from the field to the yard in order 
to create employment for their men. 

Unfortunately, given the type of exisUng 
data, it is not possible to assess how the 
available employment is being shared. This 
is especially important given that a new ftmti 
of wage payment is coming into vogue. The 
piece-rate or contraa system has become 
noticeable for certain operations like 
transplanting rice and picking cotton, 
especially in the areas where 'HYV 
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I$79: Stutdari, 1985; C^wtirK 
Saradamoni, 1987], It is ciitirely 
that fewer number of agricultuial 
^jMtourers are getting greater number of days 
work. Depending on the operation, tids 
},fdrin of wage payment can severely undcr- 
women’s employment opportunities, 
is an area which has to be more inten- 
'.sivety studied. 

■ ’. The declining trend in overall number of 
]'i(lays worked is confirmed for landless 
'.women agricultural labourers in some 
'Villages of Tamil Nadu, Kerala and West 
^ngal during the period 1979 to 1982 
,|Menchcr, 1985]. In most villages women 
..had wage-work for less than six months. On 
’a daily basis some women managed to gel 
work for only rn hoar or les.s. In another 
study based on the RLE reports for five rice- 
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assumption seems to be that this-type of 
migration is largely male migration. But' 
both Breman’s study on sugarcane and 
MSA Rao’s study on tobMCO reveal the 
high participation of females in seasonal 
migration [Breman, 1979; MSA Rao, 1981). 
There have to be greater number of studies 
on this aspect. 

One finding of the studies on male migra¬ 
tion is the rise in the number of female- 
headed hou.seholds. One estimate is that 
nearly one-third of the households in 
developing countries are female-headed. In 
India, the estimate based on the 1971 Cen¬ 
sus is that 9.6 per cent of rural households 
are female-headed. Agarwal (1986b] has 
brought the available evidence together and 
has highlighted that relative to male-headed 

hnu«AhAld<&. 
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in addition, thd8«(ti^ .9i^ over 

time .has nariowed; ^ in Hte kiw wage 

groups. Front these pbSerVatibns Chatterii 
argpes that “the cheatmm of female labour 
is related to its increasing participation and 
that increased paitkipuion eigaiis a narrow¬ 
ing of the gender wage tiifferentiai*' 
[Chatterji. 1984: 25). This may not hold 
across regions or crops; Bhalla has shown 
that real wages of women in cotton picking 
was lower in 1977 than in 1961 [Bhalla. 
1979]. 

As we have earlier remarked the RLE 
reports with the basic classifying criterion 
being an income criterion would leave out 
a large number of agricultural labourers 
especially in the case of females. Moreover 


growing siate.s, the authors conclude that 
'. ^ge-labour days as well as total labour days 
per year da'Iined for females in all the states 
except Andhra Pradesh (Acharya and 
Patkar. 1985). 

Another inipoitant a.spect of female 
employment that can he inferred from the 
evidence so far cited is that HVV technology 


(a) aie more likely to depend on wage- 
labour than self-employment; 

(b) have less land (in fact more concentrated 
in the si/c-class of less than one acre); 

(c) are more unable to find work; and 

(d) are ii> higher age group with lower educa¬ 
tional level and higher illiteracy. 

The above characteri.stics combined with 


as the data is available for only certain rime 
point.s, an analysis of wage movements 
based on end points would be fallacious. For 
example, 1974-75 was a year of .severe 
drought in "Rimii Nadu. One source of data 
which has not been fully exploited is the 
Agricultural Wages of India series. TWo ex¬ 
cellent studies have examined the trend in 


has not eliminated seasonality of work and 
may have in fact increased the extent of 
seasonal fluctuations in female employment.' 
1$ it the case in India that men do some work 
on OT<jft*da>s whereas women work a lot on 
tome days? [Palmer, 1977], In the peak 
season what are the adjustments that women 
make, given the fact that much of the 
housework is their responsibility? Do 
women have to extend the working day or 
do they reduce time spent on housework? 
In one African case, women wage-workers 
on tobacco farms met the increased demand 
3y reducing time spent on housework 
.Enberg ct al, 1986] which had significant 
icgativc implications for nutrition. The ad¬ 
justments made by female agricultural 
4 ibourers in India and the possible caste-wise 
and region-wise differences is an area that 
has to be further explored. More time alloca¬ 
tion studies on the pattern of Jain and 
Chand [1985] are needed for not only 
women of cultivating households but also 
of agricultural labour households. 


the legal and social structures implies that 
female-headed households haw less access 
to productive resources and are more prone 
to poverty. As Agarwal concludes more in- 
depth studies from different regions are re¬ 
quired. Some specific Questions that could 
be examined are: does the relatively poverty- 
proneness of female-headed households vary 
by type—absence of male, short-term and 
long-term male migration, resident male’s in¬ 
capacity to provide income? What is the 
decision-making role of women in such 
households? What are the specific socio¬ 
economic processes which lead to an in¬ 
crease in the incidence of female-headed 
households? [Agarwal, 1986b: 191]. 

Wages and Earnings 

Agricultural daily wages, based on the 
RLE reports, increased in money terms. 
However this increase in daily money wages 
did not keep up with the rise in prices leading 
either to stagnation or decline in real wages. 


agricultural wages in Kerala and liunii Nadu 
u.sing AWI data [Baby, 1986; Venkatraman, 
1987). The findings of the study on Thmil 
Nadu, which also examined trends in female 
agricultural wages, are in opposition to the 
general observations made on the basis of 
the RLE reports; (1) for Ihmil Nadu, real 
wages of female labourers in the operation 
of sowing (i e, transplanting) did not decline 
in any of the districts over a 31-year period 
from 1951 to 1981; (2) there was no 
sy.stematic decline in the gender wage dif¬ 
ferential; and (3) in the case of harvesting 
the differential increased in most of the 
districts [Venkatraman, 1987; 60, 88-93]. 
Before we can fully assess the impact of 
agricultural modernisation on the earnings 
of female agricultural labourers we need 
more comprehensive studies on the trends 
in real wages. 

The available evidence on real annual ear¬ 
nings reveals a complex picture. Annual ear¬ 
nings for women increased only in Uttar 


But the extent of decline for women was less Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh whereas' for 


Migration 

TWo features of agticultural growth in 
India have given an impetus to migration. 
.. The overall decline in per capita employment 
' has implied both a spill-over into the non- 
agricultural sector and also migration to 
urbtm areas. In addition, the uneven pattern 
' of agricultural growth has, it is argued, 
Cteated areas of ‘labour suction’, such as 
Punjab, resulting in seasonal rural to rural 
■ migration [Aiagh, 1978]. 

Studies on migration have largely tended 
to focus on the impaa of male migration 
' to urban meas on the women left behind in 
; the agrarian sector [Desai, 1982; J^ey, 1987; 
'^ j.Oolati, 1983]. Unfortunaieiy there are no 
studies on rural to rural seasonal migraUon. 


than that for men [Agarwal, 1985: Ihbie 4.8; 
Chatterji, 1984]. It is likely that female 
agricultural wages which are at the bottom 
of the rural wage hierarchy may be close to 
a minimum subsistence wage which cannot 
be further reduced [Chatterji, 1984], What 
has not been highlighted in most studies is 
the inter-village, intra-village and caste-wise 
variation in wages. Chatterji bai attempted 
to analyse the wage differential among 
women beionging to scheduled caste, 
scheduled tribes and other castes (the 
'residual’ category in RLE reports). Not only 
was there a wage differential according to 
caste in case of both males and females (the 
scheduled castes being at the top of the 
hierarchy) but the gender wage differential 
varied according to the wage group with the 


men it declined in every state except Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh (Agwwal, 1986b: Thblc 
19]. Moreover the earnings differentitd in¬ 
creased in six of the 14 major states. One 
needs more detailed studies in dinierent 
regions of India to highlight the factors 
behind these regional variations. One general 
conclusion that is possible is that even in 
those areas adopting the new agricultural 
technology, the economic position of wage- 
labourers, and that specifically of female 
labourers, has not improv^. Women 
labourers still earn one-half and even less of 
male earnings. 

Here it should be noted that in certain 
situations women do receive the wage cHrect- 
ty and that it is, in fact handed over to the 
husband [Btcman, 1979; Saradamoni, T9#71L 
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Mtoiagit ft odi be essenUel to eomine the 
cxtcot to which this preetke is common 
actOH reghms end sgrktdtuni operations. 

WOKffiN IN PEASANT HOUSEHOLDS 

Whet has been the situation of women in 
the cultivatint households^ In small 
cultivating households, Uie increased de> 
mand on labour has meant an increase in 
the partidpation of women in field-work 
along with their continuing svork in the 
household [Mamdani, 1SI72; Agarwal, 1984). 
This is primarily because small farms can 
maintain their competitive edge only by 
greater self-exploitation. Palmer has con¬ 
cluded that the increase in female family 
labour m most Asian countries demonstrates 
"the ability of patriarchal authority in the 
peasant household to extract more labour 
from fnnily members” [Palmer, 1978:7 cited 
in Whitehead, 1985]. But there has been lit 
tie research on to what extent family 
members can resist intensirication of the 
work burden detrimental to their health. As 
Whitehead [1985] points out, the factois af¬ 
fecting the ^ifity to resist maybe many, sucii 
as alternative sources of income, availabili¬ 
ty of divorce as an option, nse of religious 
obscurantism, etc In the Indian context the 
last factor has to be more fully examined, 
particularly in north India which has ex¬ 
perienced a recent upsurge in religious 
fundamentalism. 

The census data indicates that there has 
been a decliiw in the supply of family labour 
in agriculture Signifleant r^ional variations 
are there (as even indicated by the empirical 
studies on labour use per hectare to which 
we have tdready referr^) which have to be 
mote carefully studied. The implications of 
this withdrawal on female work burden in 
cultivating households have yet to be 
rigorously examined. One assertion has been 
that the work burden of women has increas¬ 
ed with the burden of cooking meals fall¬ 
ing on women. The evidence citdl is one 
rather journalistic piece by an elite woman 
about her farm outside Delhi [Randhwa, 
1975]. The provision of cooked meals is itself 
a practice which is on the decline—in 
Saradamoni’s study there is mention of this 
practice only in the case of West Bengal 
[Saradamoni, 1987], In oqt own study of six 
viUages in Ountur, there was no instance of 
cooked meals for labourers and in the case 
of tobacco harvesting and curing the 
migram labourers were provided with grain 
lom [Duwury, 1983], Of course for per¬ 
manent fum servantt cooked meals are pro¬ 
vided but this was a custom even before the 
adoption of the new technidogy. There has 
been Uttlc work to indicate to what extent 
the litoour Ol female femily members has 
bean aBotaned Cram fieldwotk to other on- 
Iknn aedvitiet such as dairying and poultry 

gam. 




cam of peasant houiehotihMte wiilidrawai 
from Sdsibh^ to ‘iiivisible^ work may have 
natively affected their status and rtde in 
decision-making (J Harriss, 1979]. Other 
studies have shown the opposite; that women 
are consulted in agricultural decisions such 
as choice of crops, variety of seeds, use of 
fertilisers, quantity to be marketed, etc, and 
that the role in decision-making declines 
with rise in the position of the household 
in the social hierarchy (Devadas, 1975; 
Sisodia, 1985; Sharma, 1983]. While women 
may be consulted to a certain extent in 
detision-making, the crucial element is that 
women in peasant households may have lit 
tie actual control of cash and therefore can¬ 
not demand expenditure on facilities that 
may reduce burden ot housework such as 
paying foi gram milling, general sanitation, 
etc [Epstem, 1976; Ch|ikravorty, 1975]. 

Bs and large, the implications ut 
agricultutai model nisation lor women of 
peasant households must have been largely 
contradictory I or women ot small peasant 
households with an increase in field work 
(either on own farm or other's (arms) and 
no corresponding reduction in the burden 
of domestic work, work intensity must have 
increased At the same time increased money 
income may have meant better consumption 
at least m certain years and may be the pur¬ 
chase ot certain non-essential items such as 
a radio. For women of households at the 
upper end of the economic hierarchy, the 
agricultural modermsatton and the conse¬ 
quent increased profitability of their farms 
would have meant a better consumption 
basket. Some may have increased their role 
in the supervision of fidd labour, dqiending 
on the area [see Saradamoni 'h 1987 for a 
description of the active supervisory role of 
women of nch peasant households in Ikmil 
Nadu). 

WoMtN AND Land Rights 


Overall agricultural modernisation from 
the early sixties has had a negative impact 
on the economic position of women in hmd- 
less and small peasant hpuseholds. There has 
been, at the same time; a deterioration in the 
access of these households to productive 
resources, especially land. In the African 
context this has meant a decrease in access 
to productive land for women especially who 
are being pushed to maiginal lands. On the 
other hand in India, women have uadi- 
tiogally not even had the n^t to use land 
as the agricultural production c^cle is bas¬ 
ed on sex-sequential tasks than sex- 
segregated Uisks. While in Hindu law women 
are given a share of ancestral propeity (and 
it is only a fraction of the share of males), 
in other communities women do not even 
have this right of inheritance (for example 
the Syrian Catholic nmimuiuty in Kerala). 
Moreover this right to own land has not 
automatically meant that women had con- 
tnd over land. For examine own in the Nair 
community with itt matrilineal property 


Oto. . . 

brother (JeffrtiiWt in2> MbblM^t 
With increasing swphu ^ram 
there vvas tremendous piesture feoia 
of the men in this community to 
alter the traditional system of i 
which was regarded at u botmoded 
of the barbaric past’ [Satadamoni, 
Saradamoni has dearly shown that widi|S^. 
process of commmdalisation and the 
sequent increased demand for land, thefevfj 
was a burgeoning of patriarchal ideoioil^ ^ 
and women lost even the traditional ri|m^'. 
to an ancestral home and minimum 
ty let alone landownership. The few stutfieb^' 
on the impact of commerdalisation proctoi ‘ 
on the tribal economies in the v8rioitt>;' 
regions of India have not dealt with tba' 
gender implications of changes id' 
landownership patterns [Sukumaran Naii^. ^ 
1985; Kunhaman, 1982). ^ , 

Concerning other regiqns without-',, 
matrilineal inheritance systems, OmvetB^ ‘ 
[1981] has argu^ that the penetration of 
agricultural capitalism has had the impact 
of strengthening joint families. This woab^ 
im[dy that over time the partitioning rata (d'' 
rich pcasant/Iandloid households has batn ' 
less than that of agricultural labour aw^ 
poor peasant households. For a point qf- 
time we have evidence that the paititionk^ 
rate of the former households is significant 
less than that of the latter housdioldl^ 
[Krishnaji, 1983]. But the tonpond vailg^. 
tions in parutioning rate have not 
studied and only now has there devdopskl 
an interest in studying peasam moitiUtyiTt 
importance of studying partitioning 
underlined if one notes the importanca , 
dowry in the form of land. The few availaiils' 
studies on dowry pay little attention to Ite 
problem of land transfers which are an iiHr 
portant part of dowry pi^menu (at ieait klf 
the south) [Hirway, 1983; Randeria and 
Visaria, 1984]. In a study of six vUlagct ill 
Ountur district, it was found that on att 
average iO-15 per cent of owned land srat 
land brought by the women as part of do«^ 
apart from jewellery, etc, which are a piK. 
of stridhanam (Duwury, 1985]. With ia^' 
creasing pressure on land it vrould be impor¬ 
tant to study the function of dowry land iR, 
the accumulation process of rich peasant/* 
landlords and the possible conflicts wjtillld. 
peasant households i^aiding the sharing dt' 
income/surplus from such lands. A flnat' 
point with regards women's access to Imd' 
IS that there have been no studies on the ilH^ 
reforms legislation in the post-indepmdetioa 
1 period from a gender perspective; The rlgiH, 
1 of women to land has been increasingljr 
realised with the demand of womedV 
I organisations for joint registration of iantt 
distributed under the land legislation. Tlig 
efficacy of this demand in actual practfad 
t would be very limited unless supported M 
- changes in divorce and inheritance laws am 
r mote importantly the legislation 
f uniform civil code. 
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Pytbf dedineih cooHiion property resources 
.1^^ been a laaiter of coircern (Jodha. 1986{; 
'IFIris decline has menn^ that women' have to 
^rodia looter hours for fodda; grass and 
ftKl. *Pohirisati(ni of'the classes leads to 
sharp conflicis—women in Tblengana region 
came into direct confrontation with land- 
jk>rds for the right to grass on common or 
fallow land which was resisted by the 
landlords as grass become a commodity to 
be sold [Mies, 1984: 1211. Similar tensions 
aft evolving in the case of firewood also. 
Jodha has shown that for the poor in various 
semi-arid regions of India the major source 
of firewood has been common property re- 

■ sources (between 66 to 84 per cent). For rich 
;'v households especially in areas with commer- 

■ cial crops, crop residue is the most impor- 
tant source of fuel. The process of agri- 

. cultural modernisation has had the follow¬ 
ing impact on fuel availability: (1) the 
cultivation of high-yielding dwarf varieties 
yields less crop residue^ (2) mechanical 
harvesiors and threshers r^uce the crop 
residue available; (3) payments to agri¬ 
cultural labouiers in terms of straw and grass 
ate declining, (4) right tS ert^ residue in case 
of conuneicsal crops like cotton and tobacco 
has declined, and (S) increasing proportion 
of conunon property resources have been ap¬ 
propriated ^ rich peasants and landlords. 
Deceased mobility of fuel has meant that 
landless and poor women have to go anywhere 
up to 10 kilometres for qolleaion of 
domestic fuel (Nagbrahman and Sanbrani, 
1983; Agarwal, 1986). Increased time of cob 
lection and declining quality of fuel (with 
the large-scale deforestation that has taken 
place) has resulted in the reduction of 
number of cooked meals consumed [Agarwal, 
1987; Celeski, 198S; Bialy, 1986]. 

Water collection is higMy interdependent 
with fuel collection as the more time spent 
on fiicl collection means less time for water 
collection [Celeski, 198S]. In adtUtton the 
massive deforesution that has taken place 
in the last century has lowered water tables 
and increased the frequency of droughts. On 
top of this, the hasty irrigation development, 
which has been to^ly insensitive to social 
costs [in terms of both ecological and 
human costs see Ainiya Rao, 1986], has 
worsened the situation with rising soil salini¬ 
ty in many areas. Fbr women of the poor 
sections of the agrarian population it has 
meant greater burden of housework and 
lesser ability to maintain minimum stan¬ 
dards of cleanliness greatly affecting their 
own and their children’s health. 

Intra-Householo Differences in 
food and Health Care 

, A new area of resemch has been the ques¬ 
tion of Ultra-household distribution with the 
rising recognition that the household need 
not an unit of converging interests. At 
present the available studies are few and not 
are rigorous as the area of inequality in 
ii^-houschold distribution especially in 


. (iow to~ Atfeasum 8 b 8 ceroiw w. 
intra-household disttibutkxi are highl^ted 
by the available studies: 

(1) Fbod consumption is biased ag^nst 
females within the househtrid and'this 
resulted in greater malnourishment (level 
and intensity) of female children vis a vis 
male children regardless of economic 
class [Sen and Kynch, 198S] and also in 
greater discrepancy in weight relative to 
height between men and women again ir¬ 
respective of economic class [Horowitz 
and Kishwar, 1982]. 

(2) In terms of calories, women consume 
significantly less calories than men 
[Horowitz and Kishwar, 1982], less than 
ICMR recommended daily consumption 
[Gulati, 1978] and less than their enetgy 
apenditure on Held work, domestic and 
survival tasks—fuel, water collection 
[Batliwaia, 1983]. This deficiency would 
be particularly severe in pregnant and lac- 
tating women who require additional 
calories. Unfortunately, none of these 
studies made any rigorous attempts to 
measure food consumption. 

(3) Health care also is biased against 
female in the household because not on¬ 
ly the level of hospital arrivals of males 
are higher but also the period of delay 
in attending to an illness is much smaller 
in the case of male members of the 
household. 

One argument based on the available 
evidence is that gender discrimination is 
higher among the poorer households (Agar¬ 
wal, 1986b). The available evidence is not 
sufficient to make such a sweeping genera¬ 
lisation as only the Sen and Kynch study 
specifically looked at gender differemials in 
food and health care across socio-economic 
classes. Moreover even if the micro-level data 
indicates such a distinct bias some aitcmpi 
has to be made to explain the macro level 
Finding of Krishna)! that the sex ratio of the 
landless population is high and that it 
decreases with land size [Krishnsyi, 1987]. 
Tliis is important because if there has been 
systematic bias over a long period of time, 
it has to get reflected in the macro level sex- 
ratio of the different classes of households. 
A connected question is whether the bias is 
a historical fact or whether tfie landless in 
a period of increasing economic pressure are 
absorbing the anti-female bias of the upper 
classes. Agarwal seems to be arguing this 
position, but very indirectly, when she says 
that in a situation of high unemployment 
the economic worth of a female is not rdated 
to her pantcipation in production but to the 
intensity Of work and thereby her contribu- - 
lion to family income. 

Another aspect of the complex issue of 
gender neglect has been highlighted in a re¬ 
cent study by Dasgupta [1987], Her flnding 
from a resurvey of 11 villages in the original 
Khanna study is that sex differentials by 
birth order are far stronger than by socio¬ 
economic class. She sdso finds Uut the 
greater dboephney between male and female 


eludes that 

medical caip inay be wdre.ijBipgrirRnt than 
that in nutrition aceoummg Ibr sex differen¬ 
tials in mortaUty” [DasgaiRa, 1^7; 88). 

Iriter-regionat variations in sex- 
discrimination are extremely impartant as 
we know that there are distin<» socio¬ 
economic cultund biases between the dif¬ 
ferent legions of India especially between the 
north and the south. In this context it is im¬ 
portant to take note of Hina Sen’s finding 
that over the long period, froRi 1901 to 1981. 
the improvement in the sex ratio has been 
marked in the north-west where fhe ami- 
female bias has been the greatest [tiina Sen. 
1986). At the same time the Sex-ratio in 
relative terms is still the most deficit in the 
north-west region when compared to othei 
parts of the country. 

The regional variation in sex-ratio and 
mortality rate of female children to male 
children has been the subject of some in¬ 
teresting analysis. Bardhan [1974] postulated 
that the economic value of a woman varies 
with the ecological zone and that where her 
value is high the female offspring is seen as 
less burdensome. Miller [1981] takes this a 
step further, relates the level of female of 
^riculture and the nature of property 
holding with the -sexual profile of the 
population.' Along with rights to land she 
also toamines the differences in dowry prac¬ 
tices: Her argument is that in swidden and 
wet cultivation agriculture the high demand 
for labour implies at a social level the 
recognition of need for female children. 
Combined with marriage practices of greater 
reciprocity and inclusion of females in pro¬ 
perty rights, the female child is seen less as 
a burden resulting in balanced juvenile sex- 
ratios^ln contrast in areas of dry cultivation 
with its low demand of labour and also the 
exclusion of females in property rights along 
with hi^ marriage costs, preference for sons 
is relatively greater resulting in unbalanced 
juvenile sex-ratios. A drawback of the study 
as pointed out by Bardhan (1982: 1449} is 
that she identifies upper castes as proper¬ 
tied and lower castes as unpropertied. A 
more rigorous analysis by Rosenzweig and 
Schultz [1982] indicates that; (I) there is a 
significant positive correlation toween rain- 
fidl level and probability that a woman is 
employed and (2) the differential survival 
rate of a female cWU is positivdy correlated 
. with female employment and levri of gender 
. vage diffoentid. Another imporumt fin¬ 
ding is that grith an increare in the owner¬ 
ship of lamM assets there is the prospect 
of better survival of female child but at a 
coiutant rate of female employment. Both 
Bardhan and Miller leave out in their 
typology 'the western areiu inclodiag the 
states of Maharashtra and Onjarat, which 
though can be classified as areas of dry 
agriculture, haw tfhditionally had high pro- 
portioH of cidtivatioa of craiiB such ascot- 
ton, sugarcane; tobacco ai^ grotuichM 
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In Kiimmiiig up 0(4 dUcusnoiNio far, it 
is seen that the pettetration ttf capitalist rda- 
tiont in agricteituiv combined with the new 
tedinology has had a differential impact 
class-wise and gender-wise. 

For women of agricultural labour 
households, the increased demand for 
labom-tifnefheetare associated with the 
HYV package has not meant an increase in 
the number,of days worked. This may have 
been partly the result of mechanisation of 
harmting and post-harvesting operations. 

It also reflecu the process of pauperisation 
leading to the entry of women from peasant 
and si^san hou^olds into the laboui 
market. Even with dedining days of employ¬ 
ment, work burden may have increased with 
declinin g access tO resources such as fuel and 
water, the collection of which are primarily 
female tasks. Decreasing incomes and in¬ 
creasing work burden together may have led 
to a deterioration in the nutritional and con¬ 
sequently health status of these women. 
There may have been increasing gender bias 
in the intra-household distribution of food 
and health ctoe. 

The situation of women iroin peasant 
households varies ba»caily with the resource 
base of the households. For many of the 
small peasant households, the new tech¬ 
nology has not in praclice been a viable 
option leading to dispossession in some 
cases and to Irauperisation in general. Fci 
women of such households, their position 
is in effect no different from that of women 
from agricultural labour households in terms 
of work burden and nutiitional/health 
status. If a section of small peasant 
households has been able to retain land and 
adopt the new technology, the impact on 
women has not been uniform. In some cases, 
the rise in income (income effect) has been 
ttronger than the employmntt effect of the 
new technology leading to a withdrawal of 
women from cultivation. But this withdrawal 
need not necessarily imply a decrease in 
work burden as much of the available 
eWdence indicates that these women are 
heavily involved in 'economic activity’ 
around the home compound—tending milch 
cattle, poultry farming, etc. These 
housdiolds nojf have had increased incomes 
in certain years but the woman may have had 
litUe control over this cash income. Their 
rote in (tocision-making is not an area which 
has been fhlly examined. 

It is only the women of rich peasant and 
capttaMst landlord households who may have 
more' dearly beneHted with increased in- 
cooMs. At the same time; it is in these 
hmisehdds that the restrictions on women 
miv be greater Son preterenoe would be very 
str^ in these households leading to a 
negtect of female children. More work needs 
lo be done on Che intm-housdiolds dynamks 
of these taousdKrids. 


unequivocally negative- implicuipqs for 
women of agricultural labour and marginal 
peasant households. They constitute the 
poorest of the poor and have been a target 
of various governmental programmes in the 
drive to alleviate poverty. The implications 
of these programmes wc shall now consider. 


Government Programmer and 
Women 


In the context of declining real incomes 
and increasing work burdens, it becomes mt- 
portanl to assess the impact of goveriimeiii 
programmes which have been impleinerttcc' 
as part of the oM.raU strategy to alleviate 
poverty. Ciovernmem inieivcntion with 
respert lo women has been broadly on two 
fronts; (It programmes to raise the income 
level of pool households (the must tmpoi- 
tant being the Intcgiatcd Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP); and (2) programmes 
to taise the general health level through the 
institution of various mother and child pro- 
grammes. Oui concern here will bo mainly 
with progi amines of the first type. The in- 
sensitiv ity and the general ineffectiveness of 
the second type of programmes is already 
wcU-documented. 

Two of the earliest programmes with tlic 
objective of providing alternative employ¬ 
ment and thereby additioftai income have 
been the food-for-work programme and tlic 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (CCS). An 
evaluation of the food-for-woik scheme 
revealed that (i) women accounted for only 
20 per cent of the beneficiaries; (ii) there 
were wide regional variations, with the states 
of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Otissa and one 
district each in West Bengal and Haryana 
reporting no women beneficiaries; and 
(iii) there were also variations by caste with 
scheduled castes and tribes representing for 
more than 60 per cent of the beneficiaries 
[Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(PEO), 1980]. 

In terms of representation by women, the 
EGS scheme, especially in Maharashtra, was 
more succes.sful [K Dandckar, 1983; 
K Dandckar and Sathe, 1980]. For the 
women who came to work on the EGS pro¬ 
jects, the income from EGS accounted for 
about 73 per cent of their total income 
whereas the corresponding figure for males 
was 59 per cent. But the annual income 
received was only a paltry sum of Rs 443. 
This implies that /or m^ of the female 
workers there was little alrernative employ¬ 
ment opportunities. In terms of social 
background of these female workers, both 
studies are unable to draw any satisfactory 
conclusion. As the author ctmdudes: "one 
could rarely trace any rdationship between 
the pereentage of female workers on EGS 
utd the socio-economic conditions in the 
districts” [K Dandekar, 1983; 29}. In most 
of the diitricte, 20 per cent of the projeas. 


EGS lies mostly ih the thai 
more women workmen the ^Sfbl^. ‘ 
men. Whether it reallji provided « m. 
of income to aher in ahy significant 
ner the drudgery of their lives is 
dcbaiabk point. ^ 

The impact of the IRDP programme bi^ 
begun to be a focus of researchers in the ti^O 
cent period. Of the avuitable studies, tire| 
study by Rath li98.S}. is probably the mo^t.^ 
comprehensive. His analysis clearly show!'/; 
the meffcctiveness of the programme both'*^ 
in terras of identification of beneficlarieg: 
(around 15 per cent of the beneficiaries were 
niis-classified) and of the actual level of In-'-i 
crease in income (only three per cent the;, 
lural poor were able to cross the povwty V 
line). He gives rather startling figures on the ( 
number of livestock and poultry that either 
died or fell ill within the first year of..' 
distribution leading to increasing indebted- ] 
ness of the ‘beneficiaries'. But the informa-; 
tion on the effects by gender is minimal. Ac¬ 
cording to the Seventh Five-Year Plan,, 
women accounted for about seven per cent' 
of the total beneficiaries. An even lower 
figure of 4.5 per cent is provided by the Pro¬ 
gramme Evaluation Organisation’s report 
[PEG, 1985], Only in the case of the tridn-; 
ing of rural youth for self-employment. 
(TRYSEM), which had a provision that W 
per cent Of the beneficiaries had to be 
women, was the representation better with 
women accounting for 24 per cent of the 
beneficiaries [Kclkar; 1987]. A drawback of 
1 RY.SFM is that women arc again restriped 
to tire skills that are relegated to the woicien’s 
sphere (sewing, knitting, embroidering, etc). 
There are few instances where young women 
have been encouraged to learn mechanicid 
.skills that may enable them to start small 
repair workshops, eic. 


There arc few asses.sments'on the actual 
benefits and drawbacks of the IRDP 
schemes for those women who are benefi¬ 
ciaries. Four papers relating to Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, and 'Runil Nadu 
have attempted to evaluate the effect of 
IRDP on women beneficiaries [Raghavaa 
and Varadarajan, 1985; Lakshmy Devi, 1985; 
Naidu, 1985; Grewat et al, 1985). Most of 
the beneficiaries, according to all four 
papers, were from the marginal and landless 
households. It is only in this respect that the' 
actual implementation was in tine with the. 
objectives and priorities of the IRDP. In the 
terms of income be.iefits, the papers report 
no uniform resuhs. Fbr examine; in the study 
of Kerala, though 69 per c»t of the bene¬ 
ficiaries had an increase in income only 7$ 
per cent had a significant increase enabling 
(hem to move up the income scgic. Simitar-.; 
ly in Madhya Pradesh, the majority of par¬ 
ticipants remained below the poverty line 
even though there was an increase in income 
in terms of per capita and per household. 
In Haryana, only those who adopted tailon- 
ing as a professional occupation had any 
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signifkiini ihcivaM iii income: None of (he 
above studies analyse in any depth the 
reasons for this abysmal failure of tlw IRDP. 
One reason that is indicated by the Haryana 
study is that the guarantee of money pro¬ 
vided for the purchase of sewing machines 
was so low that most students had to use the 
monthly stipend money towards the purchase 
of machines. This, therefore, meant that 
most students had to continue agricultural 
wage-work reducing the extent of instruction 
that they received. In the case of those who 
received milch cattle could not maintain 
them because of both lack of economic 
resources and also inaccessibility of 
veterinary services. 

Several dimensions of the impact of the 
IRDP programmes which have not brought 
out in the above studies is highlighted by 
Mies [1984]. One is that women had to strug¬ 
gle repeatedly to get any loans in their own 
names despite the stated priorities of the 
scheme. The acquisition of milch cattle has 
largely meant an increase in the work burden 
of women rather than men [also confirmed 
by studies in Chen et ai, 1986]. Equally im- 
liortant is that fact that the increase in cash 
income is not controlled by women as it is 
mostly men who go to sell the milk at the 
milk centre [see Brahmen 1981]. With 
decreasing common property resources,' 
hybrid varieties of livestock are a great 
burden for landless agricultural labourers 
(women) who do not have the economic 
resources to purchase fodder and are 
therefore forced into confrontation with the 
landlord for collection of fodder. The 
rssence of our paradoxical development 
strategy is brought out by the fact that in¬ 
stead of promoting and improving the buf¬ 
falo, a hardy animal that can survive in semi- 
arid conditions, delicate cros.s-brceds ate im¬ 
posed on landless agricultural labourers. 
Another weltmcaning but misconceived 
icheme was of kitchen gardening which pro¬ 
ved to be an abysmal failure Water carry¬ 
ing is an additional task for which women 
had little spare time and with the decrease 
in water supply in the hot season, women 
had to strug^ to collect enough,water for 
their own requirements [Mies. 1984]. 

Underlying the whole scheme of IRDP is 
the continuation of the ideological percep¬ 
tions of the earlier community development 
programmes. An analysis of the schemes 
under which women receive loans, reveals 
that women are still confined to ‘womanly’ 
tasks—tending milch cattle; poultry tearing, 
kitchen-gardening, ducking, tailoring, etc 
There has been no shift from the avowed 
goal of the earlier progranunes to make 
women, without any access to productive 
resoiuces better home managers and to show 
that one can “without any increase in their 
income; live happier and fuller lives” Quoted 
in Mehra, 19S3: 7]. ‘Housewification’ (a 
term coined by Mies) does still seem to 
the mgjor goal of gownment development 
programmes todsy. It is not surprising that 
mahUa manMs have been oamplete failures, 
barring a few exceptions, and came under 


the total domiitaiton of the wotiim of the 
landed and higher class elites {Mies, 1^; 
Kelkar, 1981; Omvedi, 1981}. 

Despite the number of wailable studies' 
documenting the important role of women 
in agricultural pr^uction, agricultural 
extension programmes hardly reach any 
women [for an excellent review of literature 
on the ‘extension gap’ see Berger et al. 1986]. 
The awareness of women about rice cultiva¬ 
tion techniques that was pointed out by 
Saradamoni was not the result of the women 
interacting with the extension officers but 
more of a result of women ‘listening*. This 
gender gap in extension becomes crucial 
because in certain circumstances the 
priorities of women and men, both involv¬ 
ed in production, may be starkly different. 
For example, in the Chamoli and C'larhwat 
area, while the men supported a .scheme to 
establish a potato seed farm, which would 
hayc initiated commercial cultivation by 
cutting down a large area of forest, it was 
strongly opposed by the women who saw the 
forest as the main source of fodder, fuel and 
water [Jain, 1984). Similarly in a tree plan¬ 
ting scheme, the divergent priorities were 
again evident with men opting for fruit trees 
and women for fuel and fodder trees 
[Agarwal, 1986a]. In other countries, fruit 
planting schemes failed when women were 
not involved in the project as they tradi¬ 
tionally take care of fruit trees. Planning 
schemes without women’s participation im¬ 
plied that women’s labour was not available 
when fruit picking had to be done as they 
were fully occupied in other agricultural 
tasks [Agarwal, 1986a]. 

While the implication of the gender gap 
in extension are more fully understood now, 
there has been very little work on the 
agricultural hioarchy as such. Wl^ are there 
not more female extension officers? What 
happens to those thousands of agricultural 
college graduates? And mote importantly, 
would the fact of more female extension 
workers resolve the problem given that the 
agricultural extension bureaucracy in today’s 
hierarchical society reaches only the better- 
off farmers? 

Another important aspect which has been 
relatively undiscussed is the bias in 
agricultural technology research. The bias 
regarding superior cereals and thereby better- 
off regions in agricultural research has been 
widely noted. No similar attention has been 
focused on research on agricultural tools. 
Improvements have been mainly on the tools 
us^ by males (plough, seed-d^, etc) while 
little attention has been paid to the tools 
emplt^ed by women (hoe, sickle). If im¬ 
provements have been made; what were the 
problems in diffusion. An interesting study 
on the introduction of the improved hoe in 
Africa raises several importut questions 
[Ayidto; 1986]. While the hoe is traditionally 
a women’s tool, it was found that improved 
one was adtvted by men rather than women. 
Why? Is it the h^ Is it the process by which 
the hoe was introduced? The author also 
points out that in Fua Mand where women 


aredbniiieiit-itt^'iki^'An^i^^ 
the tndifional hoe This raises Jw interest 
possibility of the relationship between the 
implements and tools used and the social 
status of the uaa. This is an important area 
of research, especi^ly in the Indian context, 
where it has bm widely noted that female 
tasks become male tasks (with a higher 
wage) when new equipment are introduced, 
such as the pesticide sprayer. 

An area in which government program¬ 
mes have been relatively ineffective is in the 
diffusion of technologies that can substan¬ 
tially lighten the daily drudgery of rural 
women. For example in the case of the 
smokeless chooiah, programme for diflhsion 
of improved wood stoves in UP, proved to 
be failure with only one stove being 
distributed [World Bank. 1983b, cited in 
Agarwal, 1986a]. In another programme in 
Gujarat also, ih^e was little progress. Agar¬ 
wal argues that unless the dilTusion progress 
can evolve methods of participatory action, 
improper and slow implementation would 
be the result. This is primarily because an 
innovation such as wood stove, while hav¬ 
ing direct economic costs, has more intangi¬ 
ble benefits (reduction in cooking time; 
reduction in smoke and thereby improve¬ 
ment in health, etc). Also unless women have 
access to cash or credit, it is highly unlikely 
that in most parts of the country, women 
can persuade men, who have control over 
cash income, to take an interest in this ex¬ 
penditure as fuel collection is a woman's 
task. Her discussion also highlights the im- 
porunce of considering the needs and ability 
of different classes of women to go in for 
innovations that reduce drudgery of 
housework. 

With the general ineffectiveness of govern¬ 
ment programmes in addressing the major 
questions of rural women’s liv^ it becomes 
necessary to examine other forms of collec¬ 
tive action and the extent of participation 
by women in these actions. 

IV 

Women and Peasant Struggles 

In post independent India widi the 
^netration of capitalist relations in 
agriculture; there has been a dramatic up¬ 
surge in agitations by landless aiui poor 
peasants. The earlier peasant movements in 
the pre-independence period were 
characterised by a united front of the 
peasantry (inducting rich, poor and the 
landless) against landlords and the colcmial 
stau: Ibday the contradictlims between 
wage-earning labourers and the poor 
peasants on the one hand artd the emerging 
class of capitalists/kuiak farmers on dw 
other are increasingly condng to the 
forefront. This has had signiftcant implica- 
dons for women’s partidpatioa in struggles 
as women constitute almost half of the 
agricultural labour force today. 

Struggles in the poct^ndependenoe period ' 
can be broadly classifted Into three 
categories. Firstly these are the strug^ by 
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tlMS Dbbr {tauteiis lad tbe agrie^un) 
Ubotum fot tend, a ooaajmiatim of the 
earlier anti-faidat Mruggles, wMch peaked 
in the *laiHl-grab^ OMwemenu in the six¬ 
ties and-the ealy seventies. Strug^ cen¬ 
tred uound the land question have dbbed. 
But localited struggles are continuing in 
various parts of the country. Secondly there 
are the united struggles of the whole peasan¬ 
try (at times including agricultural workers) 
for increase of the prices of fhrm products. 
The left has come under criticism for ally¬ 
ing with these movements as it is argued that 
the interest of the poor peasants and 
agricultural lahourers, who are net buyers 
of foodgtains would be in direct opposition 
to tfau demand. I^nally there are the strug- 
gtes of landless agrieuitural labourers and 
the poor peasants for higher wages. These 
struggles have drawn violent repression in 
the form of caste violence. Sexual violence 
against women which is invariably associ- 
rUed with feudal oppression has been a con¬ 
tinuing feature in the contemporary confron¬ 
tations with capitalist landlords. 

There is little or no mention of the nature 
and extent of female participation in anti- 
feudal struggles of the pre-independence 
period. The exceptions are the two classics 
of Parulekar on the Worii revolt and of 
Sundarayya on Ihlengana. While both works 
highlight in some detail the participation of 
women in these struggles and discuss to 
some extent the problem .faced by women in 
a feudal structure there is no in-d^h assess¬ 
ment of what this participatioA actually im¬ 
plied for women. 

Three studies focusing on Ihiengana, 
Wbrii and Ikbhaga struggles attempt to 
assess the level of understanding of the com¬ 
munist party of the women's question and 
the extent to which aspects of gender oppres¬ 
sion are addressed in the course of the strug¬ 
gle [Saldhana, 1986; Custers, 1986; Lalitha 
et ai, 1984]. All these studies highlight that 
in the course of struggle it was the doubly 
oppressed rural poor women who came to 
. the forefront of militant actions. An impor¬ 
tant aspect touched on by these studies is the 
creativity of women in using traditional sym¬ 
bols to mobilise people. In the lldshaga 
struggle; the spontaneous formation of Nari 
Bahinis composed of women fttm seheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes is cited as an 
example. These women developed an alarm 
system with everyday instruments such as 
conch shdls [Cust^ 1986]. Or in the 
'iH*!ng«iM Struve *'wh«m a village was raid¬ 
ed ^ the razakars and police the women 
would nm to one place and sit together 
pretending a woman was in labour or was 
dyii^ m that a young girl had just reached 
puberty” [Lalitha et al, 1984: 12]. 

The critieiBnu that these studies make is 
that the communist leadership did not by 
and Uufe raise demands specific to these op¬ 
pressed rural women. While initiating ac- 
tloiu to end the sexual oppressions of hari- 
jan and tribal women, there was no such 
rimllar foctts dn violence within the 
hottgdhold, the sexual dlvidon of labour. 


drinking, the patriatclvd sysfem of proper¬ 
ty. Bsalcally, there was an ad hoc at^rroach 
to deal with the issues as they came up in 
the course of dte struggle; So v^en a woman 
during the Ttbhaga struggle asked in a 
meeting if there was a law enfmeing the right 
of the husband to beat his wife, a resolu¬ 
tion wtu immediately passed forbidding 
wife-beating (Custers, 1986; Saldhana, 
1986: 66]. Another criticism is that women 
were not encouraged to join as members of 
the kisan sabha, they had to demand it; on 
the whole women were seen in a supportive 
role. From this Saldhana concludes that 
(1) the leadership feared that the recognition 
of gender oppression within a class would 
weaken the class struggle rmd (2) that women 
were a ‘reserve army' for the left, mobilising 
them in the peak of the struggle and neglec¬ 
ting them in periods of low level of activity. 

It should be remembered that it was the 
communist leadership which first included 
the question of women’s liberation in their 
political agenda. Moreover they were able to 
mobilise large sections of women in an un¬ 
precedented manner in Kertia, West Bengal 
and Andhra Pradesh. This mass mobilisa¬ 
tion, especially in Bengal laid the basis for 
the upsurge of poor women in the major 
anti-feudal .struggles launched by the party. 
While the communist women’s organisations 
were unable to take a leadership role in the 
agitations around the Hindu Code Bill, it 
was the work of these organisations which 
gave a mass character to this demand 
[Chaktavarthy, 1980]. This is important to 
note as Omvedt [I98to: 9] argues that it was 
the Congress women’s organisation which 
took up this ‘basic feminist economitf de¬ 
mand (women’s right to property). In the 
course of the Iklengana struggle anothw 
very important economic derruuid was 
raised—equal wages fur men and women 
[Sundarayya, 1972]. The incorporation of 
this demand into the struggle agoida implied 
a considerable amount of ideological work 
as most of the men initially opposed the 
demand. 

As Omvedt [1986a] has noted, the act of 
participation is itself a challenge to patriar¬ 
chal structures and values. For poor hari- 
jan and adivasi women participate in anti- 
feudal struggles was an act of defiance and 
in the course of action gender issues come 
to the forefront. The decision to act was 
forged on the basis of class identity and 
gender oppression was not perceiv^ as 
primary [S^dhana, 1986eS3]. Ifet it is evident 
from the accounts cited that women raised 
questions of gender oppression. And tlw in¬ 
tensity of the debate increased with the 
length of the struggle. It is in the Iblengana 
struggle, which lasted for five years, that 
women leaders arose; that women fought for 
tlw right to form guerrilla bands and initiate 
independent actions, that women ndsed 
questions about the soual division of lifeour 
within the home; etc There was the begin¬ 
ning of an upheaval of the maiMKMnan rela¬ 
tion with women accmnmodathig snaie 
strangers in their homes, with leadtag cadres 


opting^or‘love? marriage. With tm i 
tion of widows’ right to K-marry, etc 
possibilities were not fully revised bdi‘^ 
neither were they deliberatdy suppressed. > 
In the continuing struggles.for land in the. 
post-independence period there was nd 
equivalent ferment as in the earlier struggles. 
Though women of the rural poor particii 
pated to a great extent in the militant strug¬ 
gles for land in the sixties, there was no 
recognition that women had a basic right to. 
land. There has been no analysis of the: 
Naxalbari movement and its implications for' 
women. In the struggles led by the establi¬ 
shed communist parties, only the right of 
widows and divorced women to land was 


recognised. It is only in the post-t975 period 
with the clearer understanding of the basis 
of gender oppression that women’s organisa¬ 
tions formally demanded the right of wmnen 
to land in the re-distribution of land 
under land reforiiu legislation [Omvi^ 
1986a: 28]. This issue came to be the turn¬ 
ing point in the localifed struggle for land 
in the Bodh Gaya district of Bihar. 

The struggle was launched by the Chat- 
tra Yuva Sangarsh Vsbini in the year 1978 
against the Bodh Gaya Mutt which had 
nearly 12,000 acres scattered over dozens of 
villages [for a vivid account of the struggle 
and of the specific growth of the aspirations 
of the women in the movement, see Mani- 
mala, 1983], As in case of the earlier anti- 
feudal struggles, facets of gender oppres¬ 
sions came to be raised in the course of- 
meetings and discussions. Issues of drunken¬ 
ness, wife-beating, and the right of women 
to attend organisational meetings came to 
the fore The campaigns against drunkenness 
and wife-beating, though successful for 
some time, were resisted by the male 
members generally. Jhis rais^ questions 
about the luture of the man-woman rela¬ 
tionship. For the women it pras in the course 
of these discussions that their own rights to 
land was realised. 

Once land was confiscated for redistribu¬ 
tion, women had to strongly fight within the 
organisation for their rights to own land. 
Even after their right was recognised, the 
state authorities refused to distribute land 
to women. After much struggle against the 
district officials, women over several Wllages 
received ISO acres out of 800 acres re¬ 
distributed. A follow up struggle has shovrti' 
that for these women, the access to the basic 
productive resource has given them the 
strength for further struggle to establish their 
identity. As oik wo.ium eloquently put it: 
“Didi, earlier we had tongues but could not 
speak, we hadfeet but could not walk. Now 
that we have got the land, we have got the 
strength to speak and walk” {Maka and 
Chetana, 1987]. 

Wage agitations by agricultufel labouren 
have been widdy reported [see variobs issues 
of Economic and MUicot Wxkiji Frontier, 
etc]. Ybt there is little mention of vromea’s 
participation. Even in the studies on Kut-. 
taimti , whoe the first apfeultural IdMMir 
unions were fornrad, there is little insight in- 
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womci^’s partici^tic^ despite the tact that 
pHfOmen comprised a significant proportion 
the agricuJturai labour force [Jose A v, 
m(W0; Jose George, 1984: rharainangalam, 
(iml It would be iittporrant to understand 
their participation because most of the 
^'Struggles are of shorter duration than the 
' Kruggles described above. >et, in the fight 
’kir wages other quc.stions about sexual divi- 
^on of labour both within the field and the 
e came to the fore. Are women able to 
in the union hierarchy? Do they feel thry 
Aave a commonality with women from other 
'^'castes/classes? This is especially important 
t^because with the increasing heterogeneity of 
:the agriculuiral labour class, conflicts bet - 
;ilKen castes may become crucial. Strikes may 
be broken by landlords using, the issue of 
vCiiite and also segment the labour market 
;by paying different wages to different castes 
'^lUMlari, 1985]. 

The implications of the peacani 
movements for higher prices has been little 
.studied. How impportive have the middle 
''^peasant women bwn and how active have 
they been?, The attempts of the Shetkari 
Sanghatana, the leading organt-sation in this 
movement, to organise pca.sant women has 
•been welcomed [Omvedt. 1986 bj It has 
|been heralded as a new pha.se in the women’s 
I'iUovements. Others have raised questions 
^igbout the possibility of organisations of the 
^'landless actually allying with groups like 
^Shetkari Sanghatana, i e. middle peasant 
r piganisations which are not interested in let- 
fling the benefits of land reforms and 
^remunerative prices ‘trickle down’ to tJ;c 
slower classes [Ray and Jha, 1987], 

These new developments have re*o|H'ned 
^an unresolvable debate concerning the ques- 
'tion of an autonomous women’s movement, 
lb what extent can women, in a highly 
(tratified society, be mobilis^ on common 
iHues? Given the deep class and caste cun- 
iradictions in the society, can women cross 
■'these chasms? What are the common issues? 

they have the same meaning-share of 
IKoperty for a middle peasant women may 
bp vastly different from the right to land for 
a landless agricultural labour woman. 
Oinvedt has given a new dimension to the 
.word autonoRQ'—continued pressure to 
democratise the functioning of mass 
Organisations and at the same time "raising 
issues relevant to women even if these go 
:^ainst the narrow immediate interests of 
'inrien connected with parties or their mass 
iOjrganisations (issues such as wife<beatiag, 
Women’s land rights, etc)’’ [Omvedt, 1986: 
i]. While this is certainly important, the 
iestion of organising a broader front stiil 
•iemains prcAlematic. In this conneaion the 
jinperience of the ecological movement (the 
^I^^Upko and Appiko movements about which 
Ifiuch has hem written) may have some 
ssoiuten. Women have taken an active part 
1 thUK Struggles and have provided a new 
ipetus to the movement (Jain, 1984; 
[Hedge, 1984], These struggles have 
bigh^ted that a broad alliance of different 
^iass/caste background can be mobilised on 


certain type of is.sucs. To what extent this 
alliance is sustainable ..•an only be resolved 
through practice. 

The discussion in this .section highlights 
one urgent task—that is the writing of a 
women’s ‘hi.xtory ’ of .struggle. The questions 
raised, the questions not rai.sed, the symbols 
employed, the foims of struggle, all are im¬ 
portant facets to explore and which would 
give rich insists into the problems and con¬ 
flict licing faced in the struggles of today. 

V 

Futuro Areas of Research 

The above review of literatuie of rcseatch 
on wotneii in agriculture, though not com¬ 
prehensive, has highlighted certain gaps in 
the existing litciature and points to possi 
ble area.s of future research: 

(1) The most striking feature of the 
exi.sting literature is its focus on particular 
regions and specific crops. In the main, the 
literature has covered the areas of Green 
Revolution, vu, Punjab, Haryana and the 
delta arc IS ot Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh. Bu* over two-thirds of Indian 
agticuhuie continues to be under rain-fed 
conditions, largely untouched by the Green 
Revolution This has meant that wc know 
tittle about the role of women in dry-land 
agriculture, or even tribal agriculture (Maria 
Mies’ study [1984] on the Telengana region 
stands out as an exception). 

This is particularly important bccau.se 
these regions are tlic poorest in the country 
and fiirtheiniore because we know that 
poverty is a major factor in pushing women 
into agricultural work. Studies on women of 
these legions are required if we are to arrive 
at an understanding for the country as a 
whole. 

Such studies would additionally provide 
a benchmark for assessing the impact of 
commercial agriculture, insofar as rain-fed 
agriculture is relatively oriented mote 
towards subsistence production. A study on 
latin America has highlighted that once a 
crop enters the market nexus, men tended 
to take cm the agricultural production cycle 
which had previously been the purview of 
women [Dwre, 1982]. 

(2) Even with the vast literature on the im¬ 
pact of the Green Revolution on women, 
there remain areas which require further and 
more careful study. One such area is the 
question of the impact of. mechanisation. 
Studie.x have shown the differences between 
farms which are mechanised and those 
which are not. It is a fact that mechanisa¬ 
tion in Indian agriculture has increased 
dflUnaticaVy over the past two decades. But 
not only afe certain important forms of 
mechanisation (i e, combine harvesters) 
largely concentrated in the Greoi Revolution 
areas, they have so far been restricted to 
pockets within the Green Revolution areas. 
So, if we need a comprehensive undersun- 
ding of mechanisation, we must consider the 
extent of spread of the various types of 
medianisation. Perhaps only then can We 
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patterns have been,dtoufbbd.'. 

' (3) This highlights anather mea of the in¬ 
adequacy in the existing literattfie—« more 
theoretical and historical understanding of 
the sexual division of labour in agriculture: 
There have been very few historical studies 
examining ilie rote of women in agricnlture 
(two recent exceptions are M Mitra, 1985 and 
Cliowdhry, 1987], Most studies do not go 
beyond stating that women are primary in 
weeding, transplanting and harvesting. 

Ill the context of the new agricultural 
technology, Saradamoni [1987] has 
highlighted the fluidity of the gender divi¬ 
sion of tasks. We ne^ more micro-level 
.studies to examine what are the stresses, in 
a situation of high unemploytnent/under- 
cmploymeni, on the gender division of 
.igricultural tasks. Have cultural barriers 
been broken in the face of acute shortage 
of employment opportunities? Chatterji’s 
observation that the growth of labour days 
between 1964-65 and 1974-75 for male and 
Icmalc has cut across gender specific opera¬ 
tions is n point that has to be further studied. 

(4) It is surprising that the impact on 
women of employer’s calculation of incomes 
and costs has not been adequately studied. 
It IS widely acknowledged that with ri.sing 
total cost per hectare, wage-cost would be 
the variable that most cultivators would be 
at templing to minimise. It is in this drive to 
cut wage-costs that the shift to the contract 
system of wage payment is taking place. 
Apart from mentioning that this practice is 
gaining ascendancy, thete have been no 
studies on the implications for female 
employment and earnings. The contract 
system is based on a pooling of labour for 
a specified lime period to complete a set of 
tasks. Docs the sexual division of tasks 
break-down with the contract system? How 
is the labour gang formed? Are women able 
to form kaboiir gangs of their own? If they 
are based on kinship relations how do 
female-headed households fare? 

(5) A major gap in the existing literature 
is the limited attention paid to the question 
of caste. While class considerations have 
been incorporated to some extent, especial¬ 
ly in the analysis of the impact of techno¬ 
logical change, there is no similar attention 
paid to the question of caste. Caste assumes 
importance given the increasing heterogenei¬ 
ty of the agricultural labour class. The lack 
of specific attention is not a limitation of 
only studies on women but it is a general 
problem with much of the literature on 
agrarian relations in India. Unless we are 
able to integrate these three elements of 
class, caste and gender our undentanding 
would remain, at best, partial. 

(6) Little xifork has b^ done in the func¬ 
tioning of the rui(d labour market vrith 
specific foous on the role of women. Market 
segmentation has been widdy noted in the 
urban li^our markets hut no similar wortt 
has been done on the rand labour-markets. 
This is ail the more impmrtaat gtvm |he in> 
teriniittent nature of agrlcuttuinl work. 
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especGffiy W ^ 'omw woiwm Anotlutf 
dimension it o^procesdniK available 
Studies have mainly focused on rice- 
piocesung. winch requites women in short 
periods. To what extent has the ideology of 
‘housewification* been crucial for the func- 
<>(ioning of the rural labour markets? Migra- 
tioA, especially rural to rural migration, is 
another crucial element which has been 
relatiwly understudied. 

(7) A number of studies have recciuly 
looked at the impoitant issue of intia- 
household distribution. One conclusion that 
can be drawn on the basts of ousting studies 
is that gender discrimination in health care 
may be significant. More empirical studies 
are needed to assess the extent and implica¬ 
tions of this gender neglect. Similarly mure 
historical studies are needed to understanu 
the development of gender iiegleci and its 
variations across regions and class/caste. 
How readily does gender ncglert gci 
translated into an adverse sex-ratio? And 
what processes can accentuate or diminish 
gender neglect? 

(8) Issues of comnieicialisation and the 
consequent concentration and agrarian dit- 
ferentiation cannot be isolated from 
demographic growth, family labour supply, 
family .structures and household formation. 
There has been little empirical work on ihe.se 
aspects as revealed by our survey of litera¬ 
ture. Studies on these aspects would be an 
extremely rich coiitributipn to our under¬ 
standing of the evolution of the agrarian 
structure in India. 

(9) Similarly there has been little oi no at¬ 
tempt to incorporate the empirical evidence 
on the impact of technological change into 
a formal theoretical framework (the excep¬ 
tion being Bhaduri, I98S]. This is important 
because in the case of female work, the 
assessment of a particular innovation as 
‘labour-saving* or labour-using* may largely 
depend, as we have noted, on its impact on 
the overall allocation of time between dif¬ 
ferent types of work—wage-work, domestic 
work and household-based produaive work. 

(10) Issues of concepts and methodology 
have been mainly limited to assessing the 
data collection procedures as employed b>' 
the national statistical organisations. While 
there has been a significant contribution on 
theK aspects, little work has been done on 
the applicability of traditional concepts to 
men and women 'alike [Mencher and 
Saiadamoni, 1982}. A related issue is the 
question of the alleged differential produe- 
tivity between men and women. It may now 
be an obvious point that there are no such 
differences in (iroductivity, duration or in¬ 
tensity. But if government legislation, on 
wage rates for example; will change only^with 
^economic* evidence of the equality of male 
and female work, then we need detailed 
studiet.acioss regions, crops and operations 
providing information oiganised in standard 
teconomitf calories. 

(11) Little discussion has taken [dace on 
rncardi methockdonr. This is vitgl^impor- 
tMt'jpi)«n ttw *iiiviiildlity^ of femafo'work. 


The division between object/subject is an 
important problem in the collection of data 
on women, especially when sensitive issues 
as intra-hotisehold distribution are being ad¬ 
dressed. In the west, this has fuelled the 
debate on ‘participatory* research. Another 
iniportani aspect highlighted by Kaipagam 
(1986) has been the tendenc’y to mainly tn- 
corpoiaie the category of women iiuo eon- 
vetiiinnal concepts and methods. Thus far, 
there has been little work towaids building 
new paiadigms challenging mainstream 
social science research. 

tl2) Studies on occupational health 
haeards so far looked only at women in tion- 
agricultural occupations (exception being 
Mcnchcr and Saradamoni (1982) who men- 
lion s|K'cttic problems of fcinaie labourers 
in rice cultivation). Put with growing 
evidence of the detrimental cficcts of the 
components ol the Gredh Revolution 
icclinologv, we need to look in detail at their 
effect on women workers in agriculture. 

iNotes 

1 "It IS iniportani to .ivk such probing qus's- 
lion.s -•.uardiii}’ ibe vvork done at any time 
las! jea: in' any ot ihe seasons in 'he reference 
period in ihe cave ol women and children in 
rural areas. Women and children in the rural 
areas woik in the fields in the sowing. 
liarvestinK or other seasons and this may be 
on their own land or as labourers on 
someone rise’s land. This is n.<ually seasonal 
work, while they run the house and do all 
the housework. ljnle.ss que.stions are asked 
about such work the usual answer may be 
ihat they only do housework" (Governmeni 
of India, 1981a). 

2 A task was defined fema'o-specific if more 
than 50 per cent of the total labour time in 
an operation was accounted by female-labour 
time. In states where operations could not 
be differentiated by this criterion, the 
deciding criterion was those operations that 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of total 
female labour time Over all operations 
(Chatterji, 1984). 

? The author could not locate a copy of 
Miller's book and the discusaon is bas^ on 
Bardhan’s [1982] and Agarwal's [1986a] .sum¬ 
maries and comments on her study. 
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The Tradition of Marxism 

Randhir Singh 


At B time when anything and everything claims the fashionable 
mantle of Marxism, and so many Marxists are busy revising it out 
of existence a certain orthodoxy, a commitment to ‘Marxism of 
Karl Marx* is not only in order, it is necessary if one would take 
the issues of socialist theory and practice seriously. 


We do noi sec ourselves up against the world 
in doctrinaire fashion with a new principle: 
Here is the truth! Here you must kneel! We 
develop new principles for the world out of 
the principles of the existing world... 

It is the grear advantage of the new move¬ 
ment that we do not seek to anticipate the 
new worid dogmatically, but rather to 
discover it in the criticism of the old... It 
is not our task to build up the future in ad¬ 
vance and to settle all problems for all time; 
our task is ruthless criticism of everything 
that exists, ruthless In the sense that the 
criticism will hot shrink either from its own 
conclusions or from conflict with the powers 
that be... 

KARI. MAK.S 

IN humankind’s centuries-old effort to 
understand society and to change it for 
the better on the basis of this understan- 
ing, Marxism is possibly the most am¬ 
bitious and yet a genuinely modest exer¬ 
cise, so far. It is ambitious not only in the 
extraordinary sweep and povyer of its ex¬ 
planatory theory but also in its actual 
historical achievement. Peter Laslett, no 
Marxist himself, has pointed out that the 
teachings of Marx “have proved more suc- 
:cessfui than any other set of doctrines 
which the west has brought forth, swifter 
and more final in its conquest of the world 
than ever Christianity was”. Marxism’s 
explicit commitment and claim to truth 
is particularly signiheant and valuable 
today when, under cover of a i^mingly 
scientific scepticism and in (Afferent, more 
or less sophisticated, guises (including, 
most recently, ’the discourse theory’), 
relativism in matters of truth or know¬ 
ledge has emerged as a new orthodoxy 
among bourgeois idiilosophers and socitd 
scientists, and not among them alone. 
Thraries abound todi^ which, as Bsurrows 
Dunham has put it, “preach paralysis— 
which tell us that we can’t know and can’t 
drf*. 

the same time, Marxism is extraor¬ 
dinarily open, and very modest indeed in 
its daims. contrary to the conventional 
behef, the funiliar caricature of Marxism 
at a rii^. closed system alreadb! in posses¬ 
sion of the truth’, a set of tcriptiires as 
H were—a cuicatuit compounded of its 


opponents’ distortions and nurtured by 
certain trends'within Marxism itself. 
omnibus dubimndum (‘doubt everything’) 
was Marx’s favourite methodological 
principle. And breaking sharply with the 
received tradition from Plato to Hegel, 
and in a truly remarkable statement for 
their age. the Darwinian age drunk with 
the achievements of science, or rea.son as 
they also called it, the founders of Marx¬ 
ism proclaimed; “the generations which 
will put us right are likely to be far more 
numerous than those whose knowledge 
we.. . are in a position to correct; .. .the 
stage of knowledge which we have now 
reached is as little final as all that have 
preceded it” Engels in fact specifically 
wished that their followers “would not 
pick quotations from Marx or from him”, 
as if from .sacred, texts, “but would think 
as Marx would have thought in their 
place”. He had insisted that “it was only 
in that sense that the word Marxist had 
any raison d'etre. ” 

This scientific resilience, this openness 
to ‘correction’, is really the strength of 
Marxism and not its weakness, except to 
religious minds. Behind it lies an explicit 
assumption about the growth of human 
knowledge, about the continuous strug¬ 
gle of men and women to acquire a bet¬ 
ter, more true, understanding of the world. 
To question the signature of Marx in the 
course of this struggle, to seek to “put 
(him) right”, if need be, is not to deny 
Marx but to enter into the freedom of his 
Marxism. 

But Marx has been subjected to a ques¬ 
tioning and denial of another, essentially 
nihilistic, son. History of Marxism is well 
illustrative of Hobbes’s observation that 
if geometrical axioms were to be “a thing 
contrary to any man’s right of dominion, 
or to the intmst of men that have domi¬ 
nion”, even these would be. if not 
disputed, certainly sought to be 
suppressed—if necessary “by the burning 
of books of geometry”! Marxism arose 
as a challenge to idl the established 
authorities-!-economic and political, in¬ 
tellectual, ideological or academic It is 


not surprising, therefore,''that they 
reacted with hostility. Hence the cott^ 
tinuous effort to ignore Marxism, VS 
denigrate and distort it, to ‘refuted, ’rejeef. 
and ‘dismiss’ it, and the peric^ic an^ v 
nouncements of its death and final demise. 
over the last hundred years and more. But 
Marxism has not merely survived, it has j. 
succeeded to an unusual degree to achieve^' 
across all barriers, a genuinely global .> 
spread and influence, compelling even so ’ 
hostile a critic as Leopold Schwarzschiid 
to write: “if a name had to be found for . 
the age in which we live, we might safety 
call it the Marxian era”. Marxism has in- - 
deed become, as Sartre once put it, the 
‘necessary’ philosophy of our time - 
Significantly enough, Marxism is even . 
paying the penalty for its ‘success— . 
namely, its cooperation by alien elemoits. 
So much of what goes by the name of 
Marxism nowadays has little or nothing>; 
to do with the Marxism of Kari Marx. 
Witness, for example 'the theoretidst 
deluge* of academic Marxism in the west - 
in recent years; or, more spedflcally, thd 
fast-flourishing theoretical school called 7 
‘post-Marxism’, which has, in the name of.' 
openness, of updating Marx’s supposed- ' 
ly antiquated method and theories, vir--," 
tually abandoned, via diverse routes or-I 
forms (‘Analytical’ or ‘Neoclassical’ or . 
‘Game-Theoretic’ or ‘Rational Choieef 
Marxism, etc), even the basic or ‘central’ 
Marxist positions; it may have served to ' 
light up and darify many issues, but it has 
certainly defused Marxism of its revolu¬ 
tionary content and transformed it into 
so many safe, academic exercises. Why so 
many of the scholars involved still insist 
on describing themselves as Marxists is,, 
obviously, not an intellectual issue only, 
it is far more a matter of social history, 
as Hal Draper has argued. It certainly in¬ 
dicates an awareness of the intellectual 
and moral authority Marxism continues 
to enjoy despite its many enemies and 
critics, ‘funereal’ or any other. Besides, 
Norman Geras has suggested, the ‘post- 
Marxist’ tag certainly has a nicer ring to 
ears than the alternative *ex-Marxist’; it 
evokes the idea of forward movement, of 
‘goingbeyond*. of ‘an up to-the-minute' 
thinker’, rather than, as does the lattCT, of 
a change of colours, if not of downright 
renegacy itself? 

Much of this Marxism is practised, as. 
already mentioned, in the name of ‘open¬ 
ness’ as against ‘orthodoxy’. Now, the 
value or importance of Openness’ is 
almost impossible to overrate today in 
view of the long and persistent tradition 
of a certain othor practice of Marxism, 
which has been, Officially’ or otherwise, 
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ijiaigmatic and sectarian, 'ecotionnistl^, 
idAerininistk:’ or ‘scientistid, often reduc¬ 
ing Marxism to a political catechism, the 
ossified ‘conunon sense* of the average 
Party cadre, or sanctifying it as the 
legitimising ideology of a movement or 
social order, especially in the countries of 
'actually existing socialism’shut elsewhere 
also, etc, etc. There is certainly a need for 
'openness* in the context of all this and 
$0 much else that has disfigured and 
stultified Marxism in our times, resulting 
in repeated failures to respond effectively 
to the changing historical situations and 
to particular national conditions, as, for 
example, in India. But as Stuart Hall has 
pointed out, ‘openness’ is not a self- 
evident or self-validating good. And at a 
time when anything and everything claims 
the fashionable mantle of Marxism, and 
so many Marxists arc busy revising it out 
of existence, a certain orthodoxy, a com¬ 
mitment to ‘Marxism of Karl Marx*, I 
believe, is not only in order, it is necessary 
if one would take the issues of socialist 
theory and practice seriously. 

This is not to deny that there are •pro¬ 
blems with the theory and practice of 
Marxism. Marx wa.s not a .system builder, 
nor was his Marxism a positivist science. 
And it needs to be remembered that his 
theoretical work is, in a most important 
sense, ‘an unfinisfied project*. So much of 
what Marx exprc.ssiy wished to write to 
ensure a clearer or fuller understanding 
of his ideas—for example, on philosophy 
(Hegel), or political theory (the state), or 
at least “two or three printer’s sheets*’, on 
method (dialectics), and so much more— 
remained simply unw ritten. Part of the ex¬ 
planation lies in the inescapable, near¬ 
exclusive concern of ihe mature Marx with 
his work on ‘liconomics, which yet re¬ 
mained unfurnished, the exacting stan¬ 
dards he set himself for any serious 
scholarly or theoretical work, intense 
practical activity and involvement with 
men, politics and movements the world 
over, besides long years of poverty, priva¬ 
tion and ill-health, the “humiliations, 
torments and terrors”, the "petites 
miseries (small wretchednesses”, as Marx 
hini.self wrote^ of the daily struggle for 
sheer physical survival, and always the 
demands, and still more the hazards, of 
the life of a revolutionary. This apart, 
while we certainly have an authentic, even 
if somewhat partial, expression of the 
views of Marx, as of Engels, in works 
. which were put out under the writer’s own 
, control, duly corrected and revised for 
publication, we do need to take note of 
the specific nature and therefore the 
precise theoretical status or quality of 
their other writings, the early as well as 
. the latter ones, which have come dowm to 
us, scattered and uanslated, over a long 
period of timet these include numerous ar- 


tichis and'joiirnaii^iCi eveit’ hliclt,"'i^e^, *' 
addresses, proclamations, speeches or 
statements for particular occasions, situa¬ 
tions or audiences, unpublished or un¬ 
publishable manuscripts, finished and un¬ 
finished or fragmentary, extensive cor¬ 
respondence with diverse addressees, ob¬ 
viously not intended for the eyes of others, 
private notes and work-books, often in a 
personal ‘short-hand’ and meant only for 
the writer’s own use later on. etc, etc. More 
specincally, Marx’s treatment of politics, 
ethics, literature or culture, in fact of the 
realm of the non-economic in general, re¬ 
mained largely untheoKised by him. Quite 
inevitably, therefore, Marxism has its 
limitations and inadequacies, its am¬ 
biguities and ‘silences’ or ’empty spaces'; 
there are many loose threads, the argu¬ 
ment often yielding large questions, rather 
than providing neat answers... This is as 
it should be. Ytt, it needs to be recognis¬ 
ed that most critiques of Marxism are 
simply nihilistic, born of an implicit, ut- 
lerly^unscientiric, ‘all-or-nothing’ attitude. 
For the fact remains that Marx opened up 
the continent of social sciences, as 
Althusser staled it years ago. It is not 
merely that “Marx’s combination of in¬ 
sight and method permanently altered the 
manner in which reality would thereafter 
be perceived", as Heilbroner has argued 
more recently; it is that none has provid¬ 
ed, so far, a Iwttcr method of understan¬ 
ding this reality, the reality of society and 
historical processes. Marxism has gamed 
for us knowledge of the structure and 
dynamics of social formations, past and 
present, particularly the contem¬ 
poraneously dominant capitalist .social 
formation, better than anything bourgeois 
social science has to offer. And given its 
powerful analytical method, it could even 
be. Maepherson has suggested, “that the 
utility of Marxism as a means of 
understanding the world is increasing over 
time’— and this ‘world’ includes, 1 would 
like to make clear, not only India and the 
so-called third world, but the world of ‘ac¬ 
tually existing socialism’ also^ with ail its 
old and more recent developments. And 
insofar as we ‘go beyond’ Marx, we go 
with him and not against him or'away 


' 

Marxism, hqw^/ef,»libt about under¬ 
standing the world only, it is even more 
- about changing it; it is about communism 
as. human liberation; “the definitive 
resolution of the antagonism between 
man and nature, and between man and 
man”, “the ture appropriation of the 
human essence through and for man”, as 
Marx put it. Hence the primacy of 
politics, not economics, in Marxism and 
the fact that Marx was, by vocation, a 
revolutionary. More than a philosopher, 
or economist, or sociologist, or historian, 
or the man of science’, “Marx was. before 
all else, a revolutionist”, as Engels put it. 
And it is this revolutionary commitment 
and a ix:rtain moral passion that goes with 
it, which gives its special quality to the life 
and work of Karl Marx, to his Marxism. 
He recognised for himself and for others 
the liberating quality of practical activi¬ 
ty, the purifying power of revolutionary 
action in transforming the very nature of 
those involved in it. I think Itodor Shanin 
is very right in insisting that revolutionary 
ethics was as central as his historiography 
to Marx’s political judgment and to the 
practice (lowing from it. It is necessary to 
recover and cmpha$i.se this today when, 
in moving away from his ‘cconomistic’ or 
'scientistic’ image of yesteryears, so many 
arc seeking to tur.i Marx into an abstract 
savant or a humanist philosopher, and 
Marxism into a modern metaphy.sics or 
scholastic exercises in analytical philo¬ 
sophy. Marx would have dismissed it all 
with amused scorn, and he certainly 
would have had no difficulty in under¬ 
standing all this. Very ‘early, while at 
school, Marx had put “working for 
humanity” at" the centre of his values for 
life. Some years later, in 1843, writing to 
his friend Arnold Ruge, he pointed out 
that Feuerbach’s weakness was that “he 
refers too much to nature and too little 
to politics". For Marx, on the other hand, 
philosophy had to be realised through 
politics. Politics is indeed the cutting edge 
of social revolution. Hence the primacy 
of politics, that is, revolutionary politics, 
in Marxism, at least in Marxism as Karl 
Marx practised it. 
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Transformation and Travail in Chinese Society 

B Gopalakrishna Kumar 

Transforming China’s Economy in the Eighties (Volume 1; The Rural Seciot, Welfare and Employment; Volume 
Manpower, Industry and the Urban Economy) edited by Stephan Feuchtwang, Athar Hussian and Thierry PairaulU 
Zed Books, London, and Oxford University Press, India, 1988; Rs 325 (set of two volumes). 


THE eventii of May and June 1989 in China, 
ending in the blo^y denouement of June 
4, repr^eni a watershed in contemporary 
Chinese history. In retrospect, ii is clear that 
they enabled a consolidation in the position 
of the so-called hardline faction of the Com¬ 
munist Party after a period in which its hold 
on power seemed to be slipping. But further, 
in exposing serious political difficulties with 
the pursuance of the programme of economic 
reform which in many ways had been the 
mainstay of the post-Mao generation of 
China’s lcadcr.ship, they raised the possibility 
that important changes in economic policy 
and administration were in the offing. In¬ 
deed despite a number of recent speeches by 
the new party general secretary Jiang Zemin 
largely designed to allay the fears of poten¬ 
tial western inve.stors. there are real doubts 
as to whether the process of economic libera¬ 
lisation can be pursued with anything like 
the .same vigour as before. The attacks in the 
official Chinese media directed against the 
supposedly market-oriented policies of the 
former party leader Zhao Ziyang may in this 
context provide an interesting straw in the 
wind.' 

A proper understanding of what China at¬ 
tempted in its reform programinc, the con¬ 
straints it faced, the succe.sse$ it achieved and 
the roisukes it committed therefore becomes 
all the more important. The collection under 
review brings together recent work on 
various aspects of change in Chinese society, 
especially in the period since the late 197(te. 
and helps us to address a number of related 
issues concerning the process of reform. 

I 

The contributions are divided into two 
volumes. The first deals with changes in 
agriculture and the rural economy, and also 
includes discussion of nutrition and social 
welfare, population policy and housing, as 
well as overviews of the social and political 
background to the reform process. The se¬ 
cond concentrates on the urban economy 
and the aspects of reform affecting industry. 
While there are a number of fiimiliar names 
among the contributors, a distinctive feature 
of this collection is that hoorc than half ate 
scholars based in France whose previous 
work has not typically been available to 
English-speaking audiences. Each set of 
essays is preceded by a helpful introduction 
by the editors which aims to set the main 
issues in perspective. 

One advant^e which . contemporary 
writen on the Chinese economy have is that 


the information now available is far more 
detailed and reliable than before. Doing 
work on China used to lequire formidable 
detective skilK as well as a flair fur specula¬ 
tion, since so much crucial information was 
either unavailable or else hopelessly un¬ 
reliable. All ihi.s, however, began to change 
in the scventic.s and eighties: in 1981, the 
Chinese State Statistical Bureau released 
lime series on grain production dating back 
to 1949 and subsequent years have witnessed 
a .steady increase in the availability of data 
on various aspects of Chinese socic'.y. This 
has, of course, made it possible to say a lot 
more about changes in Chinese society from 
the use of official statistics. But as these 
volumes reveal the greater availability of data 
per re does little to dissipate disagreement 
about fundamental issues; at best, it may 
force a better documentation of the area of 
discord, though this in itself is important. 

In an opcnitijg essay Yves Chevner (Ch 1) 
takes a broad view of the political economy 
of 'de-Maoiration' attempted by Deng Xiao 
Ping. He notes that Deng’s new policies 
rested on a twin basis; first the decision to 
retreat from the ‘all out command approach 
of Stalinism and Maoism'; second, the at¬ 
tempt to articulate a clear basis to the reform 
process consisting in the following elements; 
(i) improvement in economic performance 
and expedieticy, (ii) appeals to private and 
group interests to support the process of 
change, and (iii) insulation of the political 
system from the process of reform, making 
it as far as possible an apolitical affair. 
Chevrier analyses both the strengths and 
limitations of this approach. Deng slaked his 
personal credibility on the reform process 
thereby making its success a political im¬ 
perative; whenever obstacles presented 
themselves he followed a classic divide and 
rule strategy, playing off one faction against 
another. The early optimism reform 
generated clearly increased his hold on the 
party apparatus. However the haste and 
waywardness of some of the changes resulted 
in the whole programme running into dif¬ 
ficulties; a number of entrenched interests 
within the bureaucratic hierarchy were also 
alienated by the loss in power that it caused 
them; Chevrier notes the ambivalence of 
many powerful players on the political scene 
towards the reforms, and his analysis-— 
turgid and difficult though his style is— 
remains of interest inasmuch as it identifies 
the political difficulties in carrying through 
polfcies that many perceiwd were helping the 
rich and the corruin, difficulties that the suc¬ 


cess of the democracy movement sharjidy- 
exacerbated. 

Yet, despite serious questions about then' 
long-term viability, it i.s clear that die>. 
reforms re.yulted in a rapid improvement in 
economic performance, particularly in the, 
agricultural .sector. In tact, the average yearly:] 
growth rate for gross agricultural output 
eluding sideline production) has until 
been 9.4 per cent. Even if we allow for thei, 
fact that output was earlier underestimated 
(some production activities having taken . 
place in .sub rosa fashion) aitd^that in con*^'. 
sequence some ot this increase is illusory (a’' 
point which, incidentally, none of the COirc, 
tributors deals with) there is little doubt that 
the performance of the agricultural .sector 
in the decade since the reforms has been;, 
historically remarkable. I he most proximtdd^i. 
effect of these changes has been to bring 
about massive increases in rural disposaMe., 
incomes. How did this process happen?:; 
What wcic Its major components? "i 

Here, it must be said that a major gap 
the volume is the absence of any systematic/ 
analysis of the various organisationid/ 
changes that took place in rural China stncg’.: 
1978, from the first gentle break with tho, 
past embodied in the so-called ‘small group 
responsibility .sys'em' to the virtual abolition' 
of the commune and the celebration of iif>.. 
dividual enterprise and profit in more recent' 
years. Elisabeth Croll (Ch 3) in discussifiit, 
the new peasant economy, Claude Aubert , 
(Ch 4) in his analysis of China’s ‘food take-,.. 
01 f?’ and Delia Davin (Ch 5) on the implica-J 
tions of contract agriculture get to grips with', 
various aspects of this complex, and in' 
retrospect, astonishingly rapid process, bnb' 
a full picture docs not really emerge. One 
gets the impression that in trying to do-, 
justice to a nintiber of disparate issues, the' 
contributors end up not conveying a sense 

of the major causal processes at work. ''' 

• • 

In particular, the discussion docs not suf¬ 
ficiently di.stingtiish between different- 
aspects of 'wliat is broadly called ‘rund 
reform’; (i) substantial purchasing price in¬ 
creases for farm products, (ii) increased in-, 
dependence of decision-making authority 
for collectives, (iii) replacement of a policy 
of forced local self-sufficiency in grain witht 
one of encouraging diversification and 
.specialisation, and (iv) rapid development of 
the labour and income distribution systems 
{see for instam% Riskin 1987, pp 289-291). 

Understanding the effects of these factors, 
separately and in concert on agricultural per-. 
formance and productivity is crucial to an , 
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||i|$(ireciatipn the changes aniecied 
^Oimsa sodety in the (ate seventies and early 
leighties. While a number of observers have 
j maintained that higher farm prices were the 
' crucial incentive in bringing forth produc-. 
liviiy increases, this view has been challenged 
in recent contributions which have argued 
: that the incentive effects of higher prices 
were to an extort neutralised by rises in the 
prices of inputs such as chemical fertilisers, 
and that what was crucial was the en¬ 
couragement to individual effort provided 
by the new responsibility system; indeed, a 
recently publi^ed decomposition analysis 
' suggests that up to 78 per cent of the increase 
in agricultural production could be so at¬ 
tributed with the nest 22 per cent coming out 
of the effects of higher prices [McMillan, 
Whalley and Lijung, 1989], The basis of 
such a decomposition exercise, and in par¬ 
ticular the model of optimising peasant 
behaviour used, would no doubt raise a few 
sceptical eyebrows, but the question at 
issue—individual effort vs institutional 
change—is a fundamental one, and has great 
implications for an understanding of the 
problems of reform in socialist economies. 

A related point, which one does not find 
adequately discussed in the volume, is 
whether the very high agricultural growth 
rates are sustainable. A significant feature 
of Chinese experience since 1986 has been 
the stowing down of the agricultural sector; 
this has in fact been widely discussed in the 
ofnciai media (sec Beijing Review, May 1-7, 
1989]. A key issue—which suggests some 
Indian parallels—seems to have been the 
decline in public investment in agriculture, 
which affected the efficient functioning of 
the agticuitura] system, and in particular im¬ 
paired the smooth working of the irrigation 
network. The reasons for this are to be 
, sought in the dimination of the role of the 
.commune which hitherto had decided the 
balance between consumption and invest¬ 
ment and managed (even in many cases to 
the (tetriment of current consumption needs) 
to impose a certain bias in favour of invest¬ 
ment; with the reforms came increased 
autonomy in peasant decision-making— 
.Mvtngs were much more readily convertible 
into consumption goods, and the profile of 
investment was altered. Reversing this trend 
will mean much greater efforts on the part 
of the state to sustain public investment in 
agriculture.^ However judging by the 
burgeoning demands on the exchequer, and 
the already large public deficits, there are 
likely to be serious constraints on inicreas- 
ing public investment; and the question as 
to whether China can achieve a stable long¬ 
term agricultural growth rate will remain an 
open one. 

II 

It is arguable that to an extent the present 
problems are a reflection of the fact that 
historically Chinese agriculture has been 
' underfunded. Some students of Chinese 
' economic devdopment—notably Nicholas 
.Lardy—have consistently maintained that 
' tins was on account of an essentully Stalinist 


bias in the minds of Chinese planners whiieh 
led them to view agriculture as a sector 
designed for stale extraction in order to 
finance accumulation. More controversial, 
but probably sustainable, is the diagnosis 
that it was this policy chat depressed rural 
incomes and consumption, and contributed 
to an endemic'Chinese p^dox: the per¬ 
sistence of chronic malnutrition and low in¬ 
comes despite a doubling of per capita in¬ 
come between the mid-1930s arid the mid to 
late 1(170$ (Lardy, 1983]. How ba^ has 
deprivation been, how effective are the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese five guaranrees (wu bao— 
food, clothing, fuel, school fees and medical 
care) in maintaining living standards, and 
how has the situation cKbnged with reform? 

Ibe chapter by Athar Hussain and Stephan 
Feuchtwang (Ch 2)—and more parenthe¬ 
tically Aubert’s discussion in Ch 4—deal 
with this question. The authors note that 
analysis of these issues is rendered difficult 
by the fact that up to the late 1970$ statistical 
information was sparse and of dubious 
quality and that good surveys of consump¬ 
tion patterns in China remain a rarity. 

Previous analysis has suggested that 
whatever information there is points to a qjc- 
ture of stagnant if not declining nutritional 
levels. Though in the mid-fifties daily per 
capita availability of food exceeded 2,100 
calories and was probably more evenly 
distributed than in the I93()s, beginning in 
1959 the situation deteriorated sharply, and 
in the following years a devastating famine 
reduced calorie intake levels to calamitous¬ 
ly low levels [see Ashton, Hill, Piazza and 
Zeitz 1984]. As regards the following two 
decades, I^rdy [1984] argues that, “Con¬ 
sumption of foo^rains, the source of 80-90 
per cent of ail calorific intake declined by 
3.2 per cent between 1957 and 1978. This 
decline does not reflect a shift in higher 
quality foods that is usually associated with 
rising incomes but rather a worsening in the 
distribution of incomes and a 5.9 per cent 
reduction in average cereal consumption by 
the peasantry” (p 830). He notes that though 
there were modest increases in the consump¬ 
tion of sugar, fruit and meat, the average per 
capita intake by 1978 was probably below 
the 2,000-2,100 calories per day level of 1957. 

Hussain and Feuchtwang appear to reject 
a verdict of stagnation, and suggest on the 
basis of an analysis of grain availability 
figures that the dominant characteristic of 
the two decades after 1957 is large fluctua¬ 
tion. Their discussion however needs to be 
qualified in several respects. First, little is 
said about actual consumption of key items, 
or of distributional changes which might 
have a bearing on nutritional issues; their 
analysis works on the basis of comparing 
fluctuations in time series of grain with those 
of population. This however establishes little 
about nutritional status (as they themselves 
note when they write; “even la^ increases 
in grain per capita do not rule out the per¬ 
sistence of pockets of undernutrition”). Se¬ 
cond. it is puzzling to find little discussion 
and no evaluation of previous work on the 
; question of consumiMion levels in China 


;(e t, 

or of leadkig OitoiM etmfiokiistash^ 

Hong). Since the chapter goes on ttyconsider. 
' besides nutrition aspects of China's inteiln- 
tiona) grain trade—and the links are not 
always cleat:—it is difficult to get the main 
thrust of their discussion as regards nutri¬ 
tional issues. But so far as one can make out 
the argument seems to be that although 
grain availability per capita fluctuated wildly 
beiwwn 1957-77 and mostly remained below 
the 1957 level, the crude death rate fell 
steadily. Part of this was on account of the 
public health campaigns launched by the 
state, but this does not pravidb a full ex¬ 
planation; one also has to understand the 
impact of a shift to a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of the available grain (a consequence 
of the 'iron rice bowl’) in the aftermath of 
the famine of the late fifties. 

This argument is to a large extent unex¬ 
ceptionable, bu* it in no way challenges the 
thesis that nutritional levels did not rise (and 
may even have fallen). All it does is to show 
that a more equitable distribution of the 
food, together with the intervention of the 
public health campaigns prevented any 
adverse impact on mortality. A decline in 
mortality can occur without any perceptible 
change in nutritional levels—as the example 
of Kerala state in India show.s—and it seems 
important not to confuse the two. Similar 
qualifications apply to the authors' attempt 
to infer the nutritional states of the living 
by using demographic information such as 
the death rate, in sum, despite a long and 
often insightful discussion and a useful 
survey of rural nutritional insurance 
schemes, the chapter does not seem to fully 
address the central questions that motivate 
it: have nutritional levels in China been as. 
low as has been made out—how have they 
changed since the reform^? 

If one must hazard a guess, it would be 
that nutritional levels in China were tow, 
though perhaps not as low as the pessimist 
school makes out; nutritional inequality, 
.however, both within the population, and 
across regions has been lower than that of 
other poor countries such as India: there are 
important pointers to an improvement since 
the late seventies, but, consequent on the 
demise of the iron rice bowl, this increase 
has not (and probably will not be) equally 
shared. Inter-regional inequalities will 
therefore be as great a problem in China as 
they have been in India. 

In the remaining chapters of the volume; 
Lucien Bianco and Hua Chang-ming (Ch 6) 
deal with the working of the single child 
family policy in China, and the nature of the 
obstacles in implementing it; Michael 
Palmer (Ch 7) discusses the new inheritance 
law passed by the Chinese government 
(which enhances the imge of inh^tabie ob¬ 
jects) and .assesses its effect on patterns of 
familial oiganisation and wealth-holding: 
the growing issue of urban unemployment 
and its impikration for the reform pro¬ 
gramme is taken up by Mfchei Bonnin and 
Michel Cartier (Ch 8); finaHy Rkhaid- 
Kitkby (Ch 9) discusses tire nature of uiM 
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qIHq tnwilfivc fnoMtiBS'oT hourii4 
« growini.poiMihttlon wUh the ettendtmt 
dangen'^ moeatesin housing wiU reduce 
cidtWahle land. 

An mtereidng question taised in the 
chapters on population polity concerns the 
effect of derallectivisation on fertility. As 
noted earlier in the context of agricultural 
development the demise of the communes 
increased the individual family's respon¬ 
sibility for planning its future investment 
profile; this is brought out from a different 
perspective by Bianco and Hua when th^ 
notr. “Whereas in the collective system 
bringing up children was the only major in¬ 
vestment open to a peasant household, the 
latter is today tempted to devote its meagre 
resources to securing* the fertiliser or 
agricultural equipment that was formerly 
purchased by the commune, the brigade or 
the team. Today each household has a more 
direct awareness of the link between the 
smallness of a plot which caimot be enlarged 
and the number of mouths to feed" 
(pp I52-S3). 

This tennon between individual and social 
goals is something the reforms clearly 
exacerbated and the various dimensions of 
an apparent conflict rigure in a number of 
these chapters. Discussion of employment 
policy in particular usefully highlights the 
scale of a problem that many assumed China 
had more or less solved. Reform minded 
Chinese economists see the increase in the 
growth rate of the economy as a basic solu¬ 
tion to the increase in employment poten¬ 
tial; the best means of stimulating growth 
in this view is to increase labour productivity, 
which for enterprises imidies the right to 
dismiss excess or incompetent labour, and 
for the state the duty to close redundant or 
loss-making enterprises. However, as the ex¬ 
cellent discussion in Bonnin and Cartier’s 
paper shows this policy—at least in the short 
run—risks worsening the disease. Given the 
scale of underemployment in urban enter¬ 
prises and units, it is in fact hard to see how 
productivity could be significantly raised 
without.getting rid of large numbers of 
employees; in the heydey of Maoism this 
problem was attacked by dispatching 
thousands of urban youth to the country- 
ride. However, in changed political circum- 
stimees, this ‘cuitf is no longer on the 
agenda—and the economy fs caught in a 
vidous drcle—shades of an Indian dilemma 
here as well—^ith overstaffing leading to 
loweted labour productivity; and the iOow 
productivity in turn pidling dwn the gr^h 
rate and resulting in a reduced absorptive 
capadty. In the Ught of recent events, the 
authors’ summing up has a prophetic ring 
to it: “In these conditions, urban unemploy¬ 
ment is likely to remain a ddicate problem 
for the Chinese leaders and a subject of con¬ 
cern far the people for many years’’ (p 218). 

Ill 

Dilemmas of a similar kind in pushii^ 
through Kforms Hgure in Volume II of this 
cfritoctlon, where the focus shifts to the 
uiban economy anil the management of in- 


dustrid enterprises. Here, Oordoii White 
(Ch 1) investigates ttie evolving retations bet¬ 
ween plan, market, state and economy in the 
context of the reforms and comments on the 
nature of the conflicts thu might arise 
Thierry Pairatdt (Ch 2) has a disaission of 
the influence of Marxist and Maoist ideology 
in determining Chinese planning in general, 
and that of industrial enterprises in par¬ 
ticular. Paul Hare (Ch 3) writes on the 
lessons for China from the Hungarian 
economic reforms; Jean-Pierre Cabestan 
(Ch 4) focuses on the evolution of leader¬ 
ship recruitment in the central administra¬ 
tion of Communist China; Phillinx Aguinier 
(Ch 3) considers the nature of regional 
disparities since 1978, whereas Francois 
Gipouioux (Ch 6) in looking at the related 
questions of industrial restructuring and 
autonomy of enterprises asks: is reform 
possible? Martin Lockett (Ch 7) analyses the 
importance of sectors not run by the state, 
but by (he workforce—whal he calls the 
‘urban collective economy'; Anally, Wotjek 
Zafanotli (Ch 8) penetrates beneath the sur¬ 
face and comes up to report on corruption 
in Chinese society. 

White’s discussion points to a number of 
difficulties with liberalisation, especially 
given the lack of familiarity amongst many 
administrators and officials about the way 
markets really function. For instance, 
attempts to reform the system of labour 
recruitment and to introduce incentive pay 
differentials instead of a guaranteed income, 
quickly became a ‘political hot potato*. More 
generally, the experience of Chinese reform 
points to the difficulty of loosening up under 
a regime of partial decontrol, in which both 
quantity and price allocations subsist and 
enterprises continue to have, in Janos 
fComai’s felicitous expression, ‘soft budgets’ 
(the term ‘soft’ alluding to the fact that even 
if enterprises are run at uneconomic ievels, 
that operation will be state-subsidised). This 
provides room for several anomalies: thus, 
while in some sectors prices move closer to 
scarcity values, in others enterprises operate 
under almost no short-term financial con¬ 
straints and keep on gobbling up capital, 
persisting in the illusion that the shadow 
prira of investment for them is dose to zero. 
The result is profligacy at the micro levd and 
overheating at the macro level, imparting a 
kind.of stop-go cydical rhythm to the 
economy. Attempts to smoothm these cycles 
by introducing a greater rationality into the 
system—most proximately by reforming the 
struaute of inices—is fraught with the 
political risks attending inflation in basic 
consumer items.’ Upward pike changes are 
thus usually accompanfed by an increase in 
the standard sweeteners such as an increase 
in subsidies. This largdy explains why by 
inid-1983 subsidies swallowed up more than 
one-third of state budgetary expoiditure and 
even funhCT reduced the gowenunent's abiUty 
to engage in macroeconomk control. 

These are dearly worrying problems 
but—small comfort thcNigh this may be for 
the man in the Beijing sna^ bar who on 
' i^ng lus usual tariff found' the number of 
meat baUs in his soiqr reduced from 12 to 
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6 (the owner hiiving'i 
customers in tetdiaiion Tor the incrcillh'j 
the government price of pork—they aie 
worrying merdy for the Chinese Adjti^:, 
ment problems of the kind mentioned 1^. 
are clearly central to understanding tin; 
Acuities currently fadng planners and pt^eyv'; 
makers in eastern Europe (and here one' 
wonders whether Solidarity’s recently aa^- 
nounced plan of converting Poland into a 
full-fledged market economy in douUe* 
quick time is sufficiently cognisant of the 
various problems such a rapid traruition 
might involve). 

In this context Hare’s discussion of the; 
Hungarian reforms is of interest; he notes 
that among the major lessons from Hungary 
of relevance to China is that a substantial 
decentralisation of production decisions to 
enterprises is not suffldent to improve the 
economy’s investment performance If enters 
prises continue to regard investment as 
costless (a consequence of their having a soft 
budget constraint) it is unrealistic to expect 
much change in the investment sphere; in 
fact, a consistent problem for the authorities 
is how to restore the persistently excesrivie 
demand for investment. Hare considers the 
extent to which more enterprise autonoidy 
and an improvement in the efficiency of 
decision-making can alleviate this problem, 
but it is undoubtedly difficult to provide 
clear answers here 

Industrial performance is in general a 
source of some disquiet to Chinese planners. 
As Gipouioux points out, an average ;6f 
20-2S per cent of Chinese entoptises aie 
running at a loss, and since the surphum 
Aom state enterprises along wiih the rcc^itta 
from taxation aie the principal sources of 
budgetary revenue, this ha.s led to economy- 
wide -endenctes for expenditure to outpace 
revenues. The reforms at least in princi{4e 
ran along familiar lines: greater use of the 
market, reduced reliance on administrative 
planning, a greater share of proAts for state 
enterprises, and more autonomous authority, 
over production and supply decisions for 
management. How does one assess the suc¬ 
cess of these measures? Gipouloux’s discus¬ 
sion is somewhat sketchy and does not pro¬ 
vide a full metme. The point seems to be that 
changes were often made in a hasty and ill- 
thought out manner, and proved counter¬ 
productive. For instance, the aim of givhif 
enterprises authority over a portion of thrir 
proAts was to provide them with an incen¬ 
tive to be responsive to demand and cost 
conditions; impikitly this assumes that pro-i 
ntability closely reflects economk perfor¬ 
mance, but as Riskin has poimed out, in 
China relative profitability still dependi 
mainly on the relation of fix^ prices of out¬ 
puts and inputs: "In some industries (oil) 
prices were such as to generate high profits, 
whereas in others (coal) they gave rise to low. 
profits and losses” (Riskin 198,7, p 344). 
ProAt-sharing arrangements thus turned mit 
to be a much more cumbersome affair than 
initially envisaged, and in many ways prov¬ 
ed unworkable 

A problem whkh reform of industry has 
come up against is ctmuption. ZafaiioulB 
alludes to this when he writes, “Curiously, 
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i perverse result of recent measures of' 
fMtienlisatlon (the reteniion by enterprise of 
...part of its profits etc) and partial 
/'dcptanification’ these tendencies (i e, false 
' accounting] have become still more pro¬ 
nounced. Indeed, by underestimating its pro¬ 
ductive capacity, exaggerating its consump- 
. tion of raw materials and building up of 
. stocks for speculation, an enterprise can ob- 
' tain the wherewithal for its own extra plan 
production, the only activity really of in- 
Merest to it” (p 142). Indeed the chapter is 
valuable for highlighting the many facets of 
. dOmiption in China, ranging from the black 
^inarket, to parallel finance and the growth 
'of semi-legal employment. The author also 
.■raises the interesting question as to how 
. much of the second economy may be at- 
'.tr]buted to structural factors and how much 

the disorganisation that all attempts at 
I'reform inevitably bring in their wake. 

^ IV 

In thinking about the direction of the 
' Chinese reforms, a number of general points 
'come to mind and this seems to be a good 
\rplacje to flag them. First, the various dif- 
sflmlties in building a stable political con- 
' itituency for the reform programme have 
’ been evident. As in many controlled 
^economies, the change in economic regime 
: ill China led to a reallocation of the 
> (Hcviousiy existing power arrangements, and 
those who lost out did their best to oppose 
' some of the changes; thC resulting horse- 
trading led to a number of contradictory 
«policies being put into effect (since players 
^.with disparate and often conflicting re- 
. quirements )iad to be simultaneously 
; satisfied) and this had the effect of further 
. prejudicing the success of some of the pro- 
gramme as a whole. 

Second, while the experience of China— 
and e.specially the performance of the 
' agricultural sector—demonstrates how 
quickly growth can pick up when the right 
: incentive.s' are given, it also illustrates the im- 
}Portancc of maintaining a degree of 
''nriacrueconomic control during the phase of 
^transition if the resulting forces arc not (o 
throw the whole system out of gear. Clear¬ 
ly the rate of growth of consumption in 
China in the eighties and the resulting 
. pressure on consumer goods was bound to 
0) accentuate shortages and put tremendous 
pressure on prices, (ii) lead to unsustainable 
volumes of imports, and (iii) aggravate 
: already high biidget deficits, llie effects were 
.predictable yet the authorities were able to 
!()o little to contain the resulting imbalances: 
ton. the one hand, they were clearly taken 
|Uback by the rapidity with which things hap- 
'■pened (and this underlines the point— 
r^fiuhiliar from experience nearer home—that 
-*v!en a loosening of controls has to be a con- 
<< trolled process); on the other they simply did 
hot have the requisite instruments of indirect 
.fiscal and monetary control once they had 
. decided to abjure some of the traditional 
.^iMethods of centralised intervention. 

Third, the Chinese experience points to 
dangers of what might be called ‘insdtu- 
Ttfonal vacuum". While the early successes of 


decoUeetivisation enmw^ed the teformtifs 
to move fast in this diiectton. Its longer term 
effects were not perceived until much later. 
Thus, as noted earlier, in the past the provi¬ 
sion of services in rural areas such as basic 
consumption necessities, health care and 
education was the responsibility of the col- 
leaive; the demise of the collectives however 
meant that no institutional basis now existed 
for such public provision and individual in¬ 
itiatives must have run up against the well 
known "free-rider problem". As a result, not 
only have there been problems in maintain¬ 
ing irrigated area, but also the rural health 
insurance system has virtually ceased 
operating (and there are even indications of 
an increase in rural infant mortality in re¬ 
cent years). The Chinese experience clearly 
illustrates the dangers of leaving institutions 
to adjust automatically to fundamental 
changes in economic policy. 

V 

A few general remarks on the volumes 
under review to end. As will be evident from 
the discussion above, the contributions in 
these volumes cover an enormous ground, 
spanning political economy, agricultural 
economics, nutrition, pea.sant organisation 
and its gender dimensions, demography, law. 
industry, finance, and, last but not least, 
mendacity. 

Arranging and editing this collection must 
have been a hardy task, and the editors 
deserve to be congratulated, not only for 
their organisational labour, but for the 
number of issues that they have through 
their contributors succeeded in raising. 
Anyone interested in the Chinese reforms, 
and more generally, in comparative political 
economy, will find plenty to mull over. 

Nonetheless one reservation 1 have is that 
precisely this attempt at breadth of coverage 
results in a loss of depth. This was apparent 
to me in the discussions on agricultural 
development and on the distributional im¬ 
pact of economic change, and in general one 
got the feeling that important analytical 
questions involved in assessing the reforms 
were not always faced. Further, it is slightly 
disappointing to find so few of the con¬ 
tributors fully mining the larger data sets 
now available on China and engaging some 
important quantitative questions susceptible 
of rigorous testing. This made one wonder 
whether the focus should have been narrow¬ 
ed, so that more unambiguous answers to 
a smaller set of issues would have emerged, 
and the findings could have been compared 
with other ongoing work on the macro¬ 
economy of China in the period since the 
reforms. In addition, perhaps because of the 
French provenance of the majority of its 
authors, as it stands this collection is 
remarkable for its paucity of references to 
the existing literature in English on the 
Chinese economy. One finds this a pity 
because it lessens the scope for comparisons 
with aisting work on the same period. 

Whatever differences one may have on 
matters such as these, the contributions 
under review are certainly notable for the 
wide perspective they offer. A rejdinp of 


these two ' 

ture of a complex and enigmatic society in 
the throes of a great transition, with 
disparate forces pulling in all directions and 
a political leadership struggling to retain 
legitimacy. No one can predict the ultimate 
answers to the questions now being asked 
in China, but no one, least of all any Indian, 
can fail to see their releWmce. 

Notes 

t In the first week of October 1989, the 
People's Daily published a strong attack on 
Zhao, who it said, had in his time urged party 
officials to concern themselves only with 
ideological matters, leaving the running of 
enterprises to managers. This, the paper 
fumed, would reduce the party to some sort 
of bourgeois club. In fact, the kind of no- 
nonsense technocratic talk the Daily 
attributes to Zhao would have been highly 
regarded in influential circles only a year ago, 
and the paper's attack is interesting because 
it appears to signal a change of tune, rev'iv- 
ing the practice common in pre-reform days 
of elevating ideological purity above technical 
excellence. 

2. Wang Haidong, an economist at the State 
Planning Commission's Investment Research 
Institute, aigucs that private farmers can 
undertake this investment if they are enabl¬ 
ed to reap economies of scale; “In order to 
harvest the benefits of large-scale agricultural 
investment, land must also be farmed on a 
large-scale. To expand land scale, land must 
be transformed into a commodity and con¬ 
centrated in the hands of farmers who have 
the ability to make large-scale investment" 
(1989, p 21). 

3 Dwight Perkins (1988) underlines the dif¬ 
ficulties of controlling inflaiioiiary spirals 
once the command system is loosened up. In 
a controlled regime, excess demand in the in¬ 
vestment and intermediate goods sector doc.- 
noi spill over into the consumption goods 
sector (the wage bill being regulated by cen- ^ 
iral planners). However, once this ability to*' 
control aggregate demand tS' weakened, 
government planners find themselves virtual¬ 
ly powerless against rising demand-pull 
inflation. 
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--- SPECIAL AimCL^ 

Cultural Influences on Mental Illness ?| 

Pittu Laungani 

A serious consideration of issues of mental illness and community care requires an examination of such pro¬ 
blems as they exist in different cultures. Examining the premises underlying British and Indian culture this paper' 
pleads for an interaction between cultures in order to adequately address such problems. 

Introduction 


SINCE mental illness is dcflned by some as 
a form of unconventional behaviour, I too 
shall break with convention, and start with 
an old joke. The joke, probably apochryphal, 
is central to the arsumems to be developed 
in the rest of the paper, jt is about two per¬ 
sons who were heard arguing vociferously 
from their respective balconies in a street 
called Shambles in Yoik. Two linguistic 
philosophers—no doubt from the univer¬ 
sity—who M«re strolling through the narrow, 
congested streets, could not help overhear¬ 
ing their heated argutnents. One of them 
asked the other, “Do you think they will ewr 
resolve their arguments?" 

“leaving aside for the moment, vs hat the 
term resolve means, the answer to your ques¬ 
tion is nol’ replied the second philosopher 
with smug conFidence. 

“Oh. why not?" 

"Because they’re arguing from differenl 
premisesV' 

And this brings us right to the heart of 
the problem. A meaningful study of mental 
illness across cultures, requires one to 
understand and share the diverse premises 
used by each culture in construing, defining, 
diagnosing, and treating mental illness. 

Premises imply assumptions. Assump¬ 
tions refer to commonly held beliefs, at¬ 
titudes, and values shared by people in a 
given culture. Each culture, over time, comes 
to acquire its own notions concerning right 
and wrong, good and bad, proper and im¬ 
proper, healthy and unhealthy, normal and 
abnormal. When pressed, why we hold such 
beliefs dearly and not others, why this is im¬ 
portant and that less so, we may be unable 
to offer plausible explanations. Nonetheless 
our beliefs and values whose origins are 
often lost in antiquity, pervade our cultural 
atmosphere. Like air, we imbibe them, often 
without a conscious awareness of their 
origins. The mechanics by which such beliefs 
are culturally transmitted and internalised 
are of course open to conjecture. However, 
it is the sharing or not sharing of such beliefs 
which, in a sense, brings cultures close to one 
' another, or moves them apart. Clearly, some 
^ cultures ate Closer* to one another, and 
' others ‘apart’. Ahhou^ geographical loca¬ 
tion m^ play a vital role in the closeness 
or otherwise of cultures, it need not. as is 
evidenced by the similwities betweoi Britain 
and AustniUa. always be the case. And 
although cultures nuQT be enjoined by a com¬ 
mon couneof historv, they may yet remain 


apart, as is evidenced by the differences 
between Britain and India. 

If the underlying assumptions concerning 
mental illness commonly shared by one 
culture are not shared by another culture, 
nor is any serious attempt made to under¬ 
stand them, one is unlikely to learn a great 
deal about the problem of mental illness 
within that particular culture. Moreover, if 
such factors arc not taken into account, any 
comparative studies undertaken in other 
cultures are more likely to create a collage, 
of distorted pictures which may not only 
impede our imdct standing of the genesis of 
the problem, but may lead to potentially 
dangerous conclusions being drawn. Some 
writers have appeared to have swung to the 
other extreme, and have asserted, that all 
mental illness is culture-specific. Such a 
relativistic view is idiosyncratic, and is not 
supported by firm evidence. Some mental 
disorders obviously are culture-specific 
[Draguns 1981; Marselia 1982; Rao 1986], 
Tliat people lose control over their lives, that 
people become distressed, unhappy, and 
withdraw into a world of their own, un¬ 
bounded by constraints of lime, space, and 
reality, that people abandon their will to live, 
seek oblivion in alcohol, resort to uncon¬ 
trollable and meaningless acts of cruelly and 
violence, that people are haunted by feelings 
of guilt, remorse, feai, and shame, are all 
experiences which nii semantic trick-cyclist., 
could talk their way out of. Such events exist 
around us, and one does not, as Rosenhan 
[1973] pointed out several years ago. need the 
trained eye of a psychiairisi to see them. The 
problem is not that these problems do not 
exist; they exisi i^vciywhcreL The problem is 
how one construes them meaningfully. For 
it is the construction of an experience, its 
interpretation, and the meaning one assigns 
to the experience which involves making all 
sorts of as.sutnptions. It is those assumptions 
which often are culture-specific, and not the 
experience itself—as has been mistakenly 
assumed by the cultural relativists. 

Even within a single culture, opinions 
vary as to what constitutes mental illness, 
and how the term itself shall be defined. In 
the west, the term mental illness has been 
the subject of considerable controversy, 
which has often been quite bitter. Some anti- 
psychiatrists such as Thomas Sitasz in 
America, and R D Laing in Britain, even 
tried during the sixties, to talk it out ofi 
existence; Szasz denying its very existence, 
and Laing and his disciples, by pointing to| 


the harmful effwis which the use of theterm'i 
has had on society in general and on the per¬ 
son so labelled in particular. However, as 1 . 
have pointed out elsewhere [Laungani 1976] 
a problem which strikes at the very heart and . 
mind of every society cannot be made to ■ 
disappear through the dubious mechanisms 
of denial. It remains. Nonetheless, the two' 
anti-psychiatrists despite their assault on . 
traditional psychiatry, or perhaps because b/ , 
it, have raised serious concerns which other- . 
wi.se may have passed unnoticed. They hgve^ 
in a sen.se, succeeded in arousing a greater 
public awareness and concern for the issiiieii.- 
related to mental illness—not the least of' 
which is trying to understand what mental' 
illness actually means to the individual, to 
society, and to those in ihe caring profes^ - 
sions. Researchers arc often known to.', 
disagree with one another. Sometimes their' 
disagreements are over fuiidamcnials, but 
more often than not they quarrel over minor,' 
even trivial issues, not the least being ovef 
problems of definitions. As an example, ond'- 
might quote the serious but rather pointiest 
efforts of the psychologists Miles {1957] who 
in the context of writing on intelligcncev 
discovered twelve definitions of the word ' 
definition! A search for exact definitions is 
like the search for El I>orado—only to be' 
found in Voltaire’s Candidc! Popper [1972] 
warns us not to be misled t>y such trivial 
. pursuits! 

Arguably, notions of health and illness are 
by no means clearly defined concepts. To 
most psychiatrists trained in the west, they 
are rooted in the medkai and the biological 
sciences. To some they are culturally created 
evaluations. Others sec them as socially 
defined categories, oi as private phenomenid 
experiences of individuals. A few, of Marxist 
persuasion, construe them as deliberate at¬ 
tempts by the ‘ruling classes—to wit, the 
psychiatrists themselves—to persecute and . 
incarcerate the weak and helpless members 
oi society. Rightly or wrongly, the medical. 
model has continued to exercise the greatest 
innueiKC in conceptioas of illness and hesdth 
in western society. And it is the medical, 
model on which the fundamental training 
programmes tor psychiatrists are based. 
Belief in the medical model and/or its' 
variants is strongly ingrained in. western. 
thinking. It arises partly out of its historical. 
associations with medicine, partly out of the 
impact which Freud, himself a doctor of 
medicine (and so were his disciples), has had 
on western thinking, and, by implication, on 


pcyehiafiry; but mbie 
the fandameatal assumptions which 
I'SMerlie such ready acceptance. It is these 
’^Ihndamental assumptions which form the 
[. ptmises which distinguish western ap- 
. 'proaches from eastern approaches, or more 
>; specifically, British approaches from Indian 
^ approach^ to mental illness. Fbur such In- 
terrelated premises or fhctors which distin- 
; guish British culture from Indian culture 

- have been hypothesised. The four factors 
‘are: 

(1) Materialism ... Spiritualism 

<2) Individualism ... Communaiism 

(3) Free will ... Determinism 

. , (4) Cognitivism ... Emotionalism 

^ It should be noted that the two concepts 
imderiying each factor are not dichotomous; 
^they are to-be understood as extending along 
a continuum, starting at, say, materialism 
^ at One end, and extending into spiritualism 
at the other. It is suggested that the salient 
^ Etudes, values and behaviours of groups 
of people may be more materialism-oriented 
and 1ms spiritualism-oriented; and vice- 
' versa. In fact, the salient values and 
! brtaviours can be represented at any point 
i along the continuum, and may, over timc^ 
change in either direction. Before discussing 
' each factor, it needs to be pointed out that 
' the concepts to the ieft of each factor are 
more applicable to the British and those on 
the right to the Indians. Let us now examine 
' each concept briefly. 

Malwiaiism refers to a belief in the 
existence of a material world, or a world 
coeaposed of matten What constitutes matter 
. -is it^f debatable, but nonetheless any ex¬ 
planations of phenomena ranging from the 
lunar cycles to lunacy fall within the 
materialist framework. That the scientifle 
temperament in the west has been greatly 
influenced by a belief in a materialistic 
framework is evident in its reluctance to 
entertain any explanations which are non- 
material or supernatural. Non-material ex¬ 
planations are treated at best with scep¬ 
ticism, and at worst with scorn. The few who 
steer away from materialistic explanations, 
comprise the very smalt minority within 

- tnditional psychiatry. Because their con¬ 
tributions within the mainstream of 
psychiatry appear to be questionable, they 
are sadly, not even accorded the status which 
mightbcgiuaitoaneri/bit/'terWMe'. Anyone 
Offering such explanations of phenomena is 
in danger of incurring the wrath of the scien¬ 
tifle community. For such explanations fhll 
vtithin the purview of the presscimr(flc, com- 
ffiunities or in other words, superstitious, 
and backward societies to be found mainly 
in underdeveloped, third-world countries. 
Let us consider an example to Ulustrate such 

~' 'forms of thinking in western sodety. For 
■ several hundred years, yogis in India have 
. ’ made claims about their tdiilities to alter 

- tteir states of consciousness at will, -briiig- 
hag their autonomic nervous states under 
voluntary contrtd. Tbgic exercises or osemu 

- as they are called, were claimed to have 
' therapeutic effbeu fora variety of physical 


and^piy^olbgical dtsbrdm. Siidi daii^ 
were sddom taken serioutiy by western 
scientists. They were dismissed as wild, un¬ 
substantiated exaggerations. In 1969, Neal 
Miller, a famous behavioural psychologist, 
successfully (rained bis white; middle-class 
rats to lower and raise their blood-pressure 
by selective reinforcement [Miller 1969]. 
What was good enough for his rats, MUlm 
decided, was surely good enough for his col¬ 
lege soimomoresi Thus Miller found that he 
could train hit students to exerciie voluntary 
control over thdr autonomic responses. 
Suddenly the claims made by the yogis 
began to acquire some credulity. Miller's per¬ 
forming rats did the trick. They opened the 
doors tayoga in Amertean universities, and 
research into altered stsm of consciousness, 
followed by its apitiications into techniques 
of bio-feedback became teq>ectabl& 

The notion of mgteriaiism is a relatively 
unimportant concept in Indian thinking. 
The external world to Indians is not com¬ 
posed of matter. The external world is seen 
as being illusory. It is maya. Unfettered by 
materialistic boundaries, the Indian mind 
resorts to explanations where material and 
spiritual, physical and metaphysical, rutural 
and supernatural explanations- of pheno¬ 
mena co-exist with one another. What to a 
western mind, weaned'on Aristotlean logic, 
nourished on a scientific diet, socialised on 
materialism and positivism, might seem an 
irreconcilable contradiction, leaves an Irtdian 
mind relatively unperturbed, lb a westerner 
if A is A, A cannot then be not-Al If dysen- 
try is caused by certain forms of bacteria, 
it cannot then be due to the influence of the 
^evil-eye?. The two are logically and em¬ 
pirically incompatible. But contradictiotu to 
Indians are a way of lif& A is not oitiy A, 
but under certain conditions, A may be not- 
A. Do not quarks have thdr own quirks, as 
Heisenberg pointed out in his famous 
research paper on indeterminacy in quantum 
theory in 1972? [Heisenberg 1930]. However,, 
this extremely flindamental principle has 
been pushed aside in order to perpetuate the 
myth of scientifle certainty. In other words, 
Indians believe the extermd world to be il¬ 
lusory without actually knowing it, the 
westerners know it to be illusory, without ac¬ 
tually believing it. Indian beUefe and values 
revolve round the notion of spiritualism. The 
ultimate purpose of human existence is to 
transcend on^s illusory physical existence, 
renounce the world of material aspirations, 
and attain a hdghtened state of qiiritual 
awareness: Aiqr activity which is iikely to 
promote such a state is to be encouraged. 

Let us take another exampia For instance; 
a woman living in India may accept a firm¬ 
ly esublished system of fttik ‘theories’ at to 
what constitutes illness and its causes. The 
belief system which she takes for granted is 
the one which it culturally accepted in her 
country, lb her, the dysentry in her child 
might seem to te the definite influence of 
the Vvil-ey^, and although it may be 
diagnosed as due to bacteria by an Indian 
(hMtor trained in western tnedic^ her view 
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tions, and amulett, mixing firecly with an¬ 
tibiotics. Over time; the woman in question 
m^ come round to believing that her child’s 
illness was caused by armies of unknown, 
unseen ‘germs’. Thus the bacteriological view 
might ultimattly come-to prevail. But 
whether the does or does not come round 
to accepting the bacteriological view, her 
own views concerning the causes of her 
child’s illness are the ones which find ready 
accqnance among her own people and 
within her own community. 

In England however, the same Asian 
woman would find herself out of sti^ and 
out of sympathy—with the added danger of 
finding her own sanity being questioned 
were she to persist in supernatural explana¬ 
tions of her child’s illness. The problem gets 
compounded even further wlwn it comes to 
mental illness. While in general medicine one 
might be able to hint at definite causal rela¬ 
tionships, can one ever be certain about the 
genesis of mental illness? 

Let us now turn to individualism.. .com- 
munalism. One of tlw distinguishing features 
of western society is its increasing emphasis 
on individualism. The British family struc¬ 
ture, particularly from the post-war period 
onward has undergone a dramatic change 
The nuefear family structure has come to be 
recognised as the norm. With the gradual 
increase in one-parent families—at present 
around 8 per cent—the present nuclear fami¬ 
ly structure, over the ensuing years, is likely 
to change even more dramatit^y. The con¬ 
cept of individualism has been the subject 
of considerable debate anwng western 
thinkers (Bellah 198S; Lukes 1973; Spence 
1985; V4iterman 1981]. It has been argued 
by some of the writers mentioned above that 
the notions of individualism are incompati¬ 
ble; even antithetical with communal in¬ 
terests. Sdf-realisation which is the basis of 
individualism, conflicts with communal in¬ 
terests, and it becomes difficult, even within 
a Marxist framework [refer David Arehaid 
1987] to reco^le the conflict. 

How does the notion of individualism af¬ 
fect our understanding of mental illness? lb 
start with, mental illness within an indi¬ 
vidualistic framework is perceived as being 
primarily an mdividual problera. Doubtless 
there are consequences for the indivklHal’s 
rapidly diminishing family, and for society, 
but those are of secondary considerations. 
Secondly, more often than not, the iii- 
dividual is hdd responsible for Us/her pro- 
blm. “1lbu’vegotyottrsdfimoaaicss,)iou 
get yourself out of the mess”, is the unvof^ 
yet dearly understood value judgnent 
pronounced on the individual cMeenied.' 
And in the absence of any evident eon- 
tribtttory foctofs wiiidi mi^t cxpUn’tlie 
dismder, Mame is apportitmed ontheln- 
(BviduaL Me or she had a hMsalf'penoMdii);. 
he or she behaved stupUBy; abominaWy, 
could nm cope with stress, etc; nuy wcD be 
the p^oiative labels which form part of tiM 
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pec^te a<K uacUtisearuito 8ec«^tin| such 
evaluative judi^ents of themselves by 
others. 

Indian society on the other hand has been 
and continues to be community-oriented 
" IKakar 1981; Lannoy 1976; [.aungani 1981; 
1988; Mandelbaum 1972]. Most Indians 
grow up and live in an extended family net¬ 
work. The structural and functional aspects 
of (he extended family, and the social and 
psychological consequences of living within 
it have been discussed elsewhere [l.aungani 
1988). Suffice it to say that Indian society 
cannot be seen in other than familial and 
communal terms. It is and has been for cen¬ 
turies a family-oriented, and community- 
ba.sed society. Consequently when a pro¬ 
blem—financial, medical, psychiatric, or 
whatever—affects an individual, it affects 
the entire family. The problem becomes one 
of concern for the whole family. Seldom 
does one see personalised ‘private* problems. 

It may be of passing interest to note here that 
Indians often use the collective term we in 
their everyday speech. The use of the term 
we or hum does not in anyway signify the 
royal or the papal pierogative It signifies the 
suppression of one’s personal ego into the 
collective ego of one's family and commu¬ 
nity. One speaks with the collective voice of 
others, and in so doing gains their approval. 
A community in India is not just a collec¬ 
tion of individuals gathered together for a 
common purpose. A community in the sense 
in which it is understood in India has several 
common features. People within a group arc 
united by a common caste-rank, religious 
grouping, and linguistic and geographical 
boundaries. The members within a com¬ 
munity generally operate on a ranking or a 
hierarchical system. Elders are accorded 
special status within the community, and 
their important role is very clearly recognis¬ 
ed. Elders are generally deferred to. On im¬ 
portant issues the members of a community 
may meet and confer with one mother, and 
any decisions taken are often binding on the 
rest of the members within the community. 
In the event of a person being perceived as 
being mentally ill, initially it fails upon the - 
individual’s family to look after a^ support 
the individual concerned. Should that 
become difficult, it then becomes the res¬ 
ponsibility of the community members to 
offer support. However, it needs to be 
pointed out that in order for an individual 
to stay part of the community, it is expected 
that the individual will submit to communal 
norms, and will not deviate to an extent 
where it becomes necessary for the deviant 
to be ostracised or declared an oulcaste. 
Without one's caste, a Hindu is nothing. A 
nobody. His identify is ascribed around his 
caste: 

This brings us to the faeior (Iree will... 
detCTminism. While thehr appears to be no 
satisfactory end in sight to tl^ philosophical 
debate concerning fiw will «t)d[ determinism 
which has been with us for over two thou- 
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more sttoi^y sitbscribed to than in western 
society. This explains partly the extreme 
hostility which Skinner’s theories have 
moused because of his deterministic views 
concerning human behaviour. Free will im¬ 
plies responsibility for one’s actions. Thus 
while free will allows an idividual to as it 
were, take ’credit’ for his/her successes, it 
makes it incumbent upon him to also accept 
blame for his failures and mishaps. This 
feature of western society entraps a person 
into his or her own existential predicament. 
There does not appear to be an ea,s}' way out. 

Jndians, by virtue of subscribing to a 
deterministic view of life are, in a teleological 
sense at least, prevented from taking final 
responsibility for their own actions. The 
notion of determinism plays an extremely 
crucial role in Indian thinking. The law of 
karma which involves determinism and 
fatalism has shaped the Indian view of life 
over centuries. In its simplest form, the law 
of karma states that happiness or sorrow— 
there is no equivalent word for depression 
in Hindi or in Sanskrit—is the predetermined 
effect of actions committed by him 
sometimes either in bis present life or in one 
of his numerous past lives. Things do not 
happen because we make them happen. 
Things happen because they were destined 
to happen. If one’s present life is determined 
by onc’.s actions in onefs previous life, it 
follows then that any illness—mental or 
physical—that strikes an individual in a 
family, was destined to happen. This takes 
away the sting and the stigma from suffer¬ 
ing. No blame is apportioned to the afflicted 
individual; it was his or her karma. Deter¬ 
minism thus engenders a spirit of passive, 
if not resigned, acceptance This prevents a 
person from plunging into an abyss of 
despair—a state from which the British, 
because of their fundamental belief in the 
doctrine of free will, cannot be protected. 
The main disadvantage of determinism— 
and there are many—ties in the fact that it 
often leads to a state of existential, and in 
certain instances, moral resignation, com¬ 
pounded by a profound sense of inertia. One 
takes no proactive measures; one merely ac¬ 
cepts the vicissitudes of life without qualm. 

Occasionally, explanations are sought in 
terms of caste-contamination. The main¬ 
tenance of caste-purity is an important re¬ 
quirement among Hindus, If a serious caste- 
taboo is violated, for instance thrqugh inter¬ 
caste marriage, when a Brahmin marries a 
Sudra, any mental illness within the family, 
is then attributed to the violation of the 
caste-taboo. Relief from mental illness may 
involve the initiation of elaborate ’purifica¬ 
tion’ rituals and ceremonies. Anthropo¬ 
logists have also discussed the importance 
of magical explanations in mental illness. 
Thus mental illness may be due to ai^ of 
the three interrelated categorks, viz, sorcery, 
bewitchment, and evil spirits. The belief in 
magical explanations is w,ide-spread, and 
persons specially qualified to remove spells, 
exorcise evil-spirits such as bhoots, baUa, 
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and Shaitans, ate summoned the 
members of the afflicted person. . r] 

It is obvious that the genesis of the 
blcm i; seen more in religious, social, aiidk 
cultural terms than in psychiatric or 
terms. Therefore it does not make a greaf, 
deal of sense for Indians to consult psychia-^ 
trists for cures. It Ls therefore hardly surpris-^ 
ing that western type of psychiatry has made-, 
hardly any impact in India. There is little, 
reason why it should. How many people, 
could even afford the services of a psychia¬ 
trist? A token offering to one of the many 
deities, a visit to the local priest, a pilgrimage 
to a well-known shrine, or durga, a meeting 
with a guru in whose curative powers the 
family has unshakable faith, are some of the 
familiar thcidpcutic routes taken by thf 
family members of the afflicted person. Oc- . 
casionally, the family may consult with an 
astrologer, utidenake a visit to a shaman, or 
a well-known pir. Psychiatrists in India, it 
is obvious, do not base the specialised and 
important role to play in the treatment of 
mental disorders, which they often do in the 
west. A psychiatrist is one of many in the 
long queue of consultants—and by no 
means at the licad ot the queue. 

According to Venkoba Rao 11986] mental 
illness in India is estimated to affect some 
two to seven persons per 1000 population in 
India. CJiven the present population of over 
800 million people in India, it would seem 
therefore that between two and four million 
are affected by mental illness of one form 
or other. Venkoba Rao 11986} points out that 
the ratio of psychiatrists to the general 
population is a little over one p.sychiatrist 
to every million people! There are only about 
45 mental hospitals in the entire country. 
There is hardly any undergraduate training 
in psychiatry in the medical schools. I'he pic¬ 
ture of western psychiatry in India is bleak. 

On the other hand, the WHO report 
[1978] points our that there are over 108 col¬ 
leges of indigenous medicine in India, with 
over 5,00,000 practitioners of one of the 
following indigenous forms of healing: 
Ayurveds, Unani, and Yoga. Yoga appears 
to be the most popular form of treatment 
used in psychological disorders all over the' 
country. 

The last factor, cognitivism.. .emotiona¬ 
lism is concerned with the way in which the 
British and the Indians construe their private 
and social worlds. In broad terms it has been 
suggested by f^inde [1968] that Indian socie¬ 
ty is relationship-centred, and British society. 
work-and-activity-centred. These different 
constructions of their private and social 
worlds are not accidental cultural develop¬ 
ments. TThey stem from their inheritance of 
their different philosophical legacies. A 
rdationship-centred society is more likely to 
operate on an emotional mode. In such a 
society, feelings and emotions arc ' not 
repressed, and their expression in general is 
not frowned upon. Crying, dependence on 
others—both in females and males—exces¬ 
sive emotionality are not in any way con¬ 
sidered as signs of weakness. Above all, in 
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'41 hd«tk>A^P-canitd society, lio ftKendii of 
's^red commonalities is necessary for the 
, ^toltivation of a relationship. Since feelings 
' Bitd emotions—both positive and nega¬ 
tive—are expressed easily, there is little 
ganger of treading incautiously on others’ 
sensibilities or vulnerabilities. Given the 
: extended-family structure of relationships, 

' emotional outbursts are. as it were, ‘taten 
.On board’ by the family members. Often the 
'.emotional outbursts are symbolic, even 
' ritualistic They serve no function other than 
the rriief which such outbursts bring. No 
spKial atmospheric situations need to be 
created—as is the case in western society— 
for the release of emotional feelings, and the 
consequent handling of emotional outbursts. 

In a work-and-activity-cenired society, 
praple are more likely to operate on a 
cognitive mode .where the emphasis is on 
rationality, logic, and rontrol. I^blic expres¬ 
sion of feelings and emotions—particularly 
among the middle classes—is often frown¬ 
ed upon. It cau.ses embarrassment, and in 
certain social classes, is even seen as being 
quite vulgar. In .such a society, relationships 
are formed on tho basis of shared com¬ 
monalities. One is expected to work at a 
relationship—in a marriage, in a family 
situation, with one's colleagues at work, and 
even with friends at a social level. Even at 
dinner parties—to use an Americanism— 
cme is expected to ‘sing for one's dinner’, and 
one’s performance at table, determines 
whether the person shall be 'written off, 
kept on ice, or reinvited. Obviously in a 
work-and-activity-centred society, a need 
arises for the creation of professional and 
semi-professional settings which permit the 
legitimate expression of specific feelings and 
emotions, and their handling by experts 
trained in the specific area. Thus one sees 
in western society the growth of bereavemoit 
counsellors, cancer counsellors, aids coun¬ 
sellors, marriage guidance counsellors, fami¬ 
ly therapists, rational-emotive therapists, and 
last but not the lea.st. psychotherapists and 

psychoanalysts. It is only in a work-and- 
aciivity-cemred society that one observes the 
splitting up of human teclings and emotions 
into their specialisms! It would seem 
therefore that in the west, one has to work 
at one’s emotions! 

Finally, although it sounds a truism to 
suggest that no culture or no society has all 
the answers concerning the very serious and 
debilitating problems of ment^ illness, this 
fact is often forgotten or ignored by research 
workers and psychiatrists in the west. If one 
is tO'Seriously consider the issues of mental 
iUness and of community care, one needs to 
learn about other communities. It is only 
when cultures meet, exchange ideas, and ex¬ 
press a genuine willingness to learn from one 
another, that one might find tentative 
answers to the questions which concern us 
all. 

The west could do well to remember that 
“there are more things in heaven and earth, 
than are dreamt of in rAefr philosophy!' 
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Hestoring Revolutionary Theory 

Towards an Understanding of Lenin's 
The State and Revolution 

Kustvni Singh 

While the generally held opinion is that Lenin’s The Slate and Revolution is a restatement oj Marx's and Engels’ 
theory of state, the author argues, taking into account both the substance of the text and the hook's underlying 
motive, that it is primarily an attempt to define the nature, form and method of the proletarian revolution In order • 
to conclusively terminate the bourgeois political order. 


I 

LENIN’S book. The State and Rewlunon, 
is generally regarded as a restatement of 
Marx’s and Engels’ theory of state.' It is 
the position of this writer that the book is 
primarily an attempt to expound the nature 
of the proletarian revolution, and the form 
this revolution should necessarily take and 
the methods it should adopt to successfully 
and conclusivdy put an end to the bourgeois 
political order and estabii.sh in its place a 
socialist order. 

vet take this position in spite of the fact 
that in Chapter I of the book lenin himself 
describes his ‘prime task’ to be ‘to re¬ 
establish what Marx really taught on the 
subject to state*^ (emphasis in original). In 
our view, what is important is not that Lenin 
sought to re-establish Marx’s views on state, 
but rather why he felt it necessary to under¬ 
take such an exercise. This in other words 
means that while trying to arrive at a cor¬ 
rect understanding of the book, one has to 
consider not only what is written in the book 
itself but also the underlying motive of the 
book. 

We have also to keep in mind, while con¬ 
sidering this book, that letiin was first and 
foremost a political activist, a revolutionary, 
and only then a theonst. As a matter of fact, 
the fact of his being a theorist was only in¬ 
cidental. Most of the time he was busy in 
polemics with his political opponents, both 
socialist and otherwise. Whenever he did 
undertake some theoretical work, he did it 
with the express purpose of darifying to his 
opponents, to his colleagues in the party, to 
ordinary party workers, and to the people 
at large some particular theoretical purzie 
or point, and the advantage or lack of it of 
adopting or not adopting a particular tac¬ 
tical or strategical line at a given time on that 
basis. Looked at closely, in fact, even his 
theoretical writings reveal themselves to be 
little more than polemical exercises, albeit 
a little wdghtler and profounder than pure 
polemics. On a more general level, the aim 
of all Lenin’s writings, like ail his actions, 
was to tdtt him nearer to the making of a 
proktarian revolution and the establishment 
of a Bodalist order in Russia. The penning 
of The State and Revofurion was also geared 
towards this aim. And he gives a clear tn- 
dioatfon of this in the prefhee to the first 


edition of the book. Intjhe very tirst sentence 
of the preface he says: ‘The question of the 
state'is now acquiring particular importance 
both in theoiy and in practical politics” In 
othei words The Stale and Evolution was 
not merely a theoretical exercise. Further 
ahead in the preface he says: ‘‘1 he world 
proletarian revolution is clearly maturing. 
The question of its relation to the state is 
acquiring practical importance!’ Here Icnin 
moves fiom the ‘question of state ' to the 
question of the ‘proletarian revolution’ In 
other words, he is noi viewing the question 
of (he state as an independent question, li 
IS intimately connected with the question of 
ihc proletarian revolution In fact, it has 
acquired importance only because it is cun 
nected with the question of the proletarian 
revoluiion. To make this dearer, we shall 
quote two mure statements of Lenin from 
the same preface. ‘‘The struggle to free the 
working people from the influence of the 
bourgeoisie..!’ says Lenin, “is impossible 
without a struggle against oppoirunist pre¬ 
judices concerning the ‘siatd." This state¬ 
ment shows that Ijcnin's main concern is the 
struggle to free the workers from the bour¬ 
geoisie, and a correct interpretation of 
Marx’s theoiy of state is only a part of *Sis 
struggle. The next statement does not leave 
any ctoubt regarding the intentions of Lenin 
in writing The Stale and Revolution. ‘‘The 
question of the relation of the socialist 
proletarian revolution to the state”, he says, 
”... is acquiring not only practical impor¬ 
tance, but also the significance of a most 
urgent problem of the day, the problem of 
explaining to the masses what they will have 
to do before long to free themselves from 
capitalist *yrann^’’ The problem of ex¬ 
plaining to the masses what thev will haw 
to do before long to free themselves from 
capitalist tyranny. Thi-s in a word, is the pro¬ 
blem Lenin sets out to tackle in The Stale 
and Solution. And the question of the 
socialist proletarian revolution and its rela¬ 
tion to the state is the gut issue of this 
problem. 

II 

Lenin was concmied, above all, with 
showing two things in The State and Revota- 
tioK (I) why a revolution was necessary to 
overthrow the bourgeois state and establish 


a socialist society; and (2) why this had to . 
be a violent levulution. He felt compelled 
to do this in order to counter the arguments 
c*f his fellow Marxists—Kautskyet al—who 
were either not in favoui of a revolution at 
all and advocated reform, citing in their sup¬ 
port certain views of Marx and Engels, or, 
where they did favour a revxilution—as in the 
case of Kauisky—they did not want violence 
to be can led so far as to destroj' the institu¬ 
tional apparatus of me overthrown bour¬ 
geois state. Those who held the former posi-' 
non argued that the bourgeois state did not < 
have to be overthrown hv force, it vvoiild give ’ 
way to a proictaiian state by the loipcai 
sequence ot histoncal developments. And, 
those who took ihe latter position believed; 
(hat the buuigeois state-structure could 
used, as it was, foi the purposes of the prp-‘ 
Ictarian stale They viewed the state vp-' 
paiatus as a thing sepaiate and apart ftoiti' 
the interests of the class that held the reigns 
ot power, implying that any class cotdd 
usutp this power and use (he prc-cxistlii|) 
state apparatus as it wished 

lx‘nin felt it important to counter thett - 
Miefs immediately because there was a 
danger of the revolutionaries becoming cofit'' 
placcnt and losing the shaiper edges of their 
revolutionary feelings if these beliefs prevail¬ 
ed. In The State and Revolution, therefore, 
he restated certain tenets of Marxism in such 
a way that he could prove without doubt the 
immediate necessity of a violent revolution. 
In the process he carried out some deKberaie 
and unabashed distoitions of Marxism, but. 
the nature of these distortions was different 
from that of the distortions carried out 
‘opportunists' and 'social chauvinists’ wlxm' 
Lenin, in Chapter 1 of the book, accuses of 
‘vulgaiising’ Marxism. * 

As a matter of fa^t, Lenin was never un¬ 
willing to make changes in the theory to 
make it more suitable to the practical needs 
of the moment. This attitude towards theory 
becomes evident from the following state¬ 
ment which he made immediately after rhe 
February revolution. ‘‘We would be commit¬ 
ting a great mistake”, he said, “if we attemp¬ 
ted to force the complex, urgent, mpidiy 
developing practical tasks of the revolution 
into the procrustean bed of narrowly con¬ 
ceived ‘theory’..!’.' This attitude is hirther 
confirmed by another statement which he, 
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aOtde about a month later “ it is essential 
'to grasp the inconiestabk truth that a 
Marxist must ukc cognisance o( real life, of 
the true facts ot realitv, and not cling to a 
theory ol yesterdav, sshich. like all theories, 
At best onls outlines the main and the 
general onls comes near to embiacing lilt 
in all Ms compIcMts'' tcinphasis in 
original) If this was 1 enin s ailiiudc luwaids 
theory, it is inconceivable that he would 
■waste his^ time claboiaiing Maixs and 
Fngels’ tKccir) ot st<ito at the licntht ot 
Ttvolutionary preoccupation {fhe Stale and 
Revolution was wriiiiii in Auvust and 
September 1917) He c)c.irls had sonic other 
purpose in mind and that [impose, as wc 
hovealreads indicated, was to impress upon 
his foUowcis and Marxist opponents the im 
mediate ncicssits of a violent revolution tke 
get a confiiniatiun of this from what he sass 
furthei on in the same context Hcic he is 
attacking those who believed tha' the 
bourgeois n.-\olution had not vet been com 
plctcd and, tlicrcfore that it was too early 
to think in tcinis of a prolctanan revolution 
Th deal Mith the uucstiun ot completion 
ot the bouigcnis levolution m the oM uai 
is to sacrifice living Mil vism to the dead let 
ter According to the old way at thinking the 
lule ot the bourgcoisit could and slu uld be 
Ai/fowed bv the rule ol the pioliiariit and 
the pcasaniiv by ihtir diclatoiship In te il 
life, howesci thug have u/reWi'uinedout 
diflrrentlv, then has been an csticincly 
original, novel and unprecedented intirlmmit 
of the ont \Mih thi. otiui (empha\o m 
ongmali 

As lUelO Collctti obselves 

None of lentils writings lh.is| i coti 
tempi Hive ehaiaeici Ihiv is less th iii evei 
the ease with Stan and HiMthmon 1 emu 
embarked upon it so is t< c1c\ de uli it to do 
m the ongoing uvolution ' 

III 

l«mn begins by clarifying the basic idea 
of Maixism with regard to the state that the 
slate IV the pioduct of the iiteconcilabilitv 
of class antagonisms and an organ of class 
rule, an organ for the oppasvion ol one class 
bv anothei, and he goes on to prove that the 
existence ot the state means that the class 
antagonisms aie irreconcilable Hut why is 
Ijenin so concerned with showing the origin 
and nature ol Ihc state'> Because ol the 
following reason 

It the state IS the product of the inecon 
cilahihty of class antagonisms n is clear that 
the liberation ol the oppressed class is im 
possible without the destruction of the ap 
paratus ol stale power which was created bv 
the ruling class (emphasis in original) 
Desinution of the apparatus of state pin er. 
we can see, was the central concern ot Lenui, 
and he relates the origin and deselopmeni 
of the state only to point out the necessity 
of this destruction He supports himself, on 
this point, by citing Marx who he says, had 
drawn tius ‘self-evident* conclusion on the 
basis of a concrete historical analysis of the 


tasks of the revolution * 

I^nin next attempts to clvify the mean¬ 
ing of Engels* often- quoted woids regarding 
the ‘withering awav’ ot ilic sutc. And he con 
demns the ‘revisionists* for interpreting tliese 
words in a wsv which gives the impression 
that according to Lngels it is the bourgeois 
state that withers away This according to 
lenin. bears no resemblance with the 
or.ginal argument ul Pngels which is ex 
tremely luh m ideas “To prune Marxism 
to such an extent” remarks Icnin, ''means 
reducing it to opportunism, for this ‘inter 
piciation* only leaves a vague notion of a 
'low, even, gradual change, ol absence of 
leaps and slot ms, of absence ol revolution * 
I his interpretation ol ihc withering awav ot 
the state, accoiding to Lenitt, obscures, if not 
repudiates the tolc ol revolution Thus it 
disiegards the ‘most important* element ot 
I iigcl/ aigumcnt Lctiin then gives his own 
interpretation ot this phrase ol bngs'ls 
• t ngels speiks here *. savs Lenin, "of the 
piolctaiian rrvolutioii ‘aboltshiiig* the 
luHinpots stale, while the words about the 
St itc withciing awav refer to the remnants 
ol the proh •jnan state after the sociali t 
revolution Act otding to t ngets, the hour 
geoiv state docs not ‘withei away', hut is 
aholished bv the pioletariai in the coiiise 
ol (he icvohition* " (emphasis in oitginal) 
A caiclul It idine ol f ngels* argument as 
ituoied bv I eniii reveals that even this is not 
an cxactls toricet interpretation ot what 
hngels savs lenin has deliberately made it 
appear to be hoavils tilud on the side ot 
w'olution But this only goes to show 
I enin's bias m favour of revolution and his 
impatience with the notion of slow, gradual 
change fills becomes cleat when one looks 
at some more statements of Lenin about 
Lngels above mentioned argument “ the 
same work of rngels”, slates Leit.m, “whose 


argument about tht whfieiing away of tfie 
ttate everyone remembers, also contains an 
argument of the significance of violent 
revolution Fngels* historical analysis ot its 
role becomes a veritable panegyric on violent 
resolution This‘no one rcmembeis* And 
yet It IS inseparably bound up with the 
‘witheiing away* of the state into one har¬ 
monious whole” “Ufe have already said 
above" continues 1,enin, “and shall show 
mote fully later, that the theory of Vlaix and 
t ngels of the tnevitabiluy of a violent revolu¬ 
tion rctc*rs to the bourgeois state The latter 
Lonnoi be superseded by the proletarian 
state through the process oi ‘withering 
awav’, but as a general rule, onlv through 
a violent tesolution Ihc panegyric Lngels 
sang in its honour, and whiih fully corres¬ 
ponds to Marx's repeated statements this 
pantgvric is by no means a mere ‘impulse*, 
a mere declamation or a polemical sally The 
necessity ol systematically imbuing the 
masses with this and precisely this view of 
violent resolution lies at the root of the en¬ 
tire theors of Marx and Lngels**" (em 
phasis m original) 

talking ot the corrections that Marx and 
Lngels telt should be made m the Com 
muntst Manifesto on the basts of lessons 
drawn from the revolutionais experience ot 
the Fans Commune Ixjnin quotes the 
toilowmg words of Marx and Lngels from 
the pre*atc of the then new Ciei man e’diiion 
of the Manifesto " c tic thing e*speciallv was 
proved bv the Commune, vi/, that ‘the work 
mg class cannot simpis lay hold of the 'cadv 
made state machineiy and wield it for its 
own purposes’ " Accoiding to I,cmn, these 
words of Mats and Engels have been 
disioitcd bv the ‘opportunists’ to say that 
Marx here emphasises the idea of slow 
development in contradistinction to the 
seizure ol power, etc Bui, as a matter ot lact. 
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tlie met Qppoiite it true. “Msrx’t .idea is 
that tlw working class must bn^k up, smash 
the ^ready-made state machinery', and not 
confine itself merely to laying hold of it". 
The words “to smash the ready-made state 
machinery", Lenin emphasises, “brieily ex¬ 
press the principal lesson of Marxism regar¬ 
ding the tasks of the proletariat during a 
revolution in relation to the state"(em¬ 
phasis in original). 

Having shown that it is the proletarian 
state that shall wither away and not the 
Imurgeois state, and that the former can be 
established only through a violent revolu¬ 
tion, Lenin takes up the task of demonst¬ 
rating the necessity of the continued use of 
violence for the thorough and systematic 
abolition of the remnants of the bourgeoisie 
after the proletariat has come into power. He 
quotes Marx and Engels to outline the tasks 
of the proletariat from now on: 

The proletariat will use its political 
supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoste, to centralise all in¬ 
struments of production in the hands of the 
state, i.e. of the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class.... 

Castigating the ‘revisionists', especially Katit- 
sky, for ignoring this element of the Mar.xian 
theory, Lenin .says: 

Opportunism does not extend recognition of 
the class .struggle to the cardinal point, to the 
period of transition from capitalism to com¬ 
munism. of the...£omplete abolition of the 
bourgeoisie. In i^ity, this period inevitably 
is a period of an unprecedentedly violent 
class struggle in unprecedentedly acute 
forms... (emphasis in original).'^ 

I^nin refers, in this connection, to Marx’s 
controversy with the anarchists. Marx had 
ridiculed them for suggesting that after over¬ 
throwing the bourgeois state the workers 
should immediately lay down their arms. 
Marx did not *31 all’ oppose, according to 
Leiiin, the view that the state would disap¬ 
pear when classes disappeared. What he did 
oppose was the proposition that the workers 
should renounce the use of arms, organised 
violence, that is, the stale, which is to serve 
to “crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie’. 
Lenin maintains that to achieve (he aim of 
abolishing the state the workers “must tem¬ 
porarily make use of the instruments, 
resources and methods of state power 
against the exploiters...." He then quotes 
Engels to reinforce his argument. “A revolu¬ 
tion is..an aa whereby oik part of the 
population imposes its will upon the other 
by means of rifles, bayonets and canon..”, 
Engels had said. “And the victorious party 
must maintain iu rule by means of terror 
which its arms inspire in the reactionaries". 
And he had accused the Baris Commune for 
making “too little usef' of such means. By* 
. doing this, says Leidn, Engels had taken “the 
bull by the horns” (emii^lasls in original).'’ 

. la otfaiv wmds, had the Commune made Aill 
: ^and.timdy use of its coercive powo; it might 
' biw succeeded. AU.traces’of the state in h’ 
^^'wouhitlkea 'have wlUieed away’-of them- 


• Mlvm, it would not have had to Abolish' the 
institutions of the state—they would have 
ceased to function as they ceased to have 
anything to do.*‘ 

That the bourgeoisie understood these 
processes of revolution much better than 
most socialists is also shown by Lenin. He 
.cites Engels’ preface to the third edition of 
Marx’s pamphlet The Civil War in France 
where Engels gives a summary of the lessons 
of the Paris Commune and of the bourgeois 
revolutions preceding that. This summary, 
emphasises Lenin, “may justly be called the 
last wore/of Marxism on the question under 
consideration". Engels observes in this sum¬ 
mary that in France the workers emerged 
with arms from every revolution. And every 
time “...the disarming of the workers was the 
first commandment flsr the bourgeois, who 
were at the helm of the state. Hence, aftei 
every revolution won by the workers, a new 
struggle, ending with the defeat of the 
workersi’ “This summary of the experience 
of bourgeois revolutions is as concise as it 
is expressive", remarks Lenin. “The essence 
of the matter.... (has the oppressed class 
arms7)....\>, here remarkably well grasped. It 
is precisely this essence that is most often 
evaded both by professors influenced by 
bourgeois ideology, and by petty-bourgeois 
democrats" (emphasis in original).'^ 
leiiin takes special pains, at this point, to 
emphasise that according to Engels it is ‘not 
only under a monarchy, but also in a 
demociiitic republic’ that ‘the state remains 
a state, i e, it retains its fundamental 
distinguishing feature of transforming the 
officials, the '.servants of society', its organs, 
into the masters of society*. He quotes 
Engels according to whom, 

...people think they have uiken quite an ex¬ 
traordinarily bold step forward 'when they 
have rid themselves of belief in hereditary 
monarchy and swear by-the democratic 
republic. In reality, however, stale is nothing 
but a machine for the oppression of one class 
by another, and indeed in the democratic 
republic no less than in the monarchy. And 
at best it is an evil inherited by the proletariat 
after the victorious struggle for class 
supremacy, whose worst sides the victorious 
proletariat will have to lop off as speedily as 
possible..until a generation reared in new, 
free social conditions is able to discard the 
entire lumber of the stale.'* 

Explaining tnis what according to him may 
seem “strange and incomprehensible” argu¬ 
ment. Lenin says that since de-nocracy 
"recognises the subordination of the minori¬ 
ty to the majority, i e, an organisation for 
the systematic use of force by one class 
against another”, therefore it is still a state 
(emphasis in oripnal).'* This kind of state, 
howevei; is realisable only under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat which for the first 
time brings ‘democracy for the people' (em¬ 
phasis in original).^ A democratic republic, 
on the other hand, remains 
hemmed in by the narrow limits set by 
ciq>italist exploitation, and consequently 
always remains, in effea, a democracy for 


the minority... From this 
democracy’ forward development nl 
proceed ‘simply, directly and smopdi^ 
towards ‘greater and greater democnv^i^i^ 
the liberal professors and petty-bouigeois 
puriunists would have us believe “Forwirf 
development, i e, development towards coi^ 
munism. proceeds through the dictatoishl^ 
of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise^ 
for the resistance of the capitalist explolui/l 
cannot be broken by anyone else or in ac^ 
other way”. 

Quoting Engels, Lenin asserts that 
the proletariat needs the state; not in interests.; 
of freedom but in order to hold down hr'. 

adversaries.Only in communist society, 

when the resistance of the capitalists has 
completely crushed... only then the $tatn:.,>^' 
ceases to exist, and it becomes possib^ Utif 
speak of freedom (emphasis in original).*?,;; 

IV 

In chapter I of The State and Revolution, 
Lenin talks of attempts to convert the levgliM .:' 
tionaries into ‘harmless icons', after theip'. 
death, and of 'robbing' their revolutionai)^..; 
theories of their ‘revolutionary edge*. Soine„ ';. 
such thing can also be said about Lenin and s 
his theory as expounded in this book. At-'/, 
tempts to present this theory primarily as h!- 
theory of state and not as a thrary of revtrfp-'^. 
tion “omit, obscure [and] distort the revdhi- -.. 
tionary side of this theory, its revolutionaryV’ 
sour‘.« 
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Inter and Intra Occupational Differences in 
Income and Level of Living 

Manalirndu (Ihattopadhyay 
R(>bin Mukherjrt* 

Ashok Rudra 

Uiing a sample of private employees m Calcutta the authors analyse the nature and extent of differences 
in income, service conditions and levels of living across occupational groups. This is the fourth in a series of articles 
aimed at analysing inter- and intra-occupationai differences in income and standard of living. 


IN the three earlier papers in this series 
(April 72, June 10 and Inly 22), we com¬ 
municated our findings, based on a sam¬ 
ple survey, the natuie and extent of dif- 
femnees in income, service conditions and 
level of living of employees in some 
■dected occupations in the central/state 
governments and public sector organisa- 
tioas like banks and I.IC. The specific oc¬ 
cupations considered for our investigation 
were supervisory/managerial and clerical 
office work. 

One of the important purposes of the 
study is to highlight the exKStence ot dif¬ 
ferentials in income, in particular, and 
thereby to provoke a discussion, based on 
facts, on the issue of what may be called 
a proper income policy. Our results for the 
government and public sectors presented 
in the earher papers provide lot of infor¬ 
mation on ttw existence of variations in 
income for employees across the selected 
occupations as well as across dilTerent 
employeis for the same occupation. In this 
paper, we present results relating to the 
employees in private sector organisations. 
These results will also indicate the condi¬ 
tions of employees in this sector relative 
to those employed in the government and 
public sectors in comparable occupations 

SuRVFY Design 

For the sdection of employees in private 
commercial firms a multistage sampling 
procedure was folitnwd. lb start with, we 
collected a list of private commercial firms 
located within a clearly demarcated 
non-iesidential area. The Dalhousie- 
Chowringhee area in Calcutta, from the 
re^siration lists of shops and establish¬ 
ments, government of West Bengal, it is 
well-known that this is the locality in the 
dty of Calcutta having the highest con¬ 
centration of offices, both government 
and prime, of different sizes, llie total 
number of private commerdal firms, hav¬ 
ing at least one hired worker, in the 
defined area came to 4,I8S. 

These firms were then classified into 
three broad groups—-small, medium and, 
iaige—in terms-of the number of hired 


workers in these firmg as obtained from 
the registration list. The firms having less 
than or equal to five workers were defined 
as small, those having six to nineteen were 
called medium and the ones with even 
hi^er staff strength were considered as 
large. A total lof 300 firms were then 
selected from this list by simple random 
sampling without replacement (SRSWOR) 
distributed pioportionately over the three 


groups according to the size of each 
group. 

The selected firms in each of these 
groups were then classified as corporate 
or non-corporate through field visits. 
While making the field visits, however, 
many firms could not be located for 
various reasons. Out of the 300 firms 144 
were found to be in operation at the 
address obtained from the register for 


Table 1A: Saiary Income 


Category of No of Gross S ala ry Salary Net of income Tkx and 

Employees Respondents * ~_ Professional Tk x_ 




Last Month 

last Ykar 1 

Last Month 

Last War 






Amount 

Index 

(1) 

(2) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Corponre 

Large, officer 

42 

3869 70 

45,557 15 

3738.63 

43.970.74 

7 31 



(1579.00- 

(13228.00- 

(1561.00- 

(13084.00- 



42 

7875.00) 

93075.00) 

7604.17) 

89825.00) 


assistant 

2042.50 

26,219.74 

2025.25 

26,011.86 

444 



(150.00 - 

(5780.00- 

(143.00- 

(5756.00 



10 

4222.17) 

49957.00) 

4201.17) 

49707 00) 


Medium: officer 

2638.50 

33,589.40 

2564.20 

47,075.20 

804 



(1155.00- 

(13570.00 

(1155.00- 

(20170.00- 




6050.00) 

77350.00) 

5715.00) 

138330.00) 


assistant 

8 

1143.38 

14,825.63 

1138.63 

14,764.38 

2)2 



(704.00- 

(8400.00- 

(702.00 - 

(8367.00- 




2105.00) 

27910.00) 

2087.00) 

2/.6<iO.OO) 


Small; officer 

4 

1687.50 

22,302.50 

1674.50 

21,900.00 

3 74 



(1050.00- 

(14180.00- 

;1038.00- 

(14036.00- 




2300.00) 

30390.00) 

2278.00) 

29]4a00) 


assistani 

4 

927.50 

11,271.00 

923.00 

11,217.00 

1.92 



(500.00- 

(3900.00- 

(500.00- 

(3900.00- 




1700.00) 

21700.00) 

1688.00) 

21536.00) 


Non-Corpomie 

10 






Large; officer 

2487.50 

33364.50 

2477.06 

31939.50 

5.46 


0600.00- 

(20040.00- 

(1579.00- 

(19790.00- 



14 

3300.00) 

45200.00) 

3300.00) 

4120a(X9 


assistant 

1567.02 

20700.46 

1552.67 

20528.00 

3.51 



(1325.00- 

(18084.00- 

(1307.00- 

(17940.00 




2165.00) 

26070.00) 

2144.17) 

2582a00) 


Medium: officer 

2 

9915.00 

10785.00 

989.00 

10713.00 

1.83 



(5oaoo- 

(2500.00 

(500.00- 

(25002)0- 




1490.00) 

1907a00) 

1478.0(9 

18926.00) 


assistant 

6 . 

714.17 

9084.17 

711.33 

9050.17 

I.S5 



'(400.00- 

(5)0DJ)0- 

(400.00- 

(sioaoo- 




1160J)0) 

14780.00) 

1153.00) 

14696.00) 


Small: officer 

2 

1155.00 

14000.00 

1135.00 

14000.00 

2.39 



(510.00- 

(6400J)0- 

(SI0J)0- 

<6400jOO- 




1800.00) 

2I600J)0) 

1800.0(9 

2l60aOO) 


assistant 

6 

454.17 

58SS.00 

454.17 

rass.ao 

IM 



{MtOJOO- 

(490(k00- 

(400.00- 

(4900:00- 




526.00) 

7000J)0) 

525.0(9 

Tooaoo) 
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ANttUMBf Ricnns am> Inductions 


Category td' _ 


Bementace of Annual nnM* juiary 

Bmidoyeei 

0) 

Bonus 

(2) 

tfeluntary Deductions 

(3) 

Repayment of Loans 
and Advances 
(4) 

Corporate 

Large; officer 

3.00 

1.00 

4,00 

assistant 

7.73 

1.88 

S.S4 

Medium: officer 

S.71 

2.39 

0.00 

assistant 

8.00 

0.76 

3/4S 

SmaD; officer 

10.00 

LOO 

0.00 

assistant 

8.00 

0.00 

2.00 

Son-corporate 

Large: officer 

6.71 

7.79 

0.00 

assistant 

13.39 

3.21 

0.00 

Medium; officer 

9.00 

0.00 

0.00 

lusistam 

7.86 

0.00 

0.00 

Small: officer 

ZJOO 

0.00 

0.00 

assisUint 

9.00 

0.00 

0.00 


»nops and establlshmefits: of these ^ 
belonged to the corporate sector. ,' 

'For the second stage, we selected 50;' 
lirms by the SRSWOR method ftont? 
among the 144 Firms classified into six; 
groups, i c, two sectors—corporate ai^' 
non-corporated—and three sizes in eadh 
of the two sectors. The selection of the SO. 
firms was made by distributing the 
number proportionately to the size of 
each of the six groups. 

For the thitd stage of selection, separate, 
lists of workers employed in the selected 
firms belonging to the three size groups 
in each of the two sectors were prepar^ 
through field enquiry. These lists were 
prepared separately for the managerial 
staff (officers) and the assistants. With the 
two categories of workers, the total 
number of groups formed was twelve and 


Table 1C: Ori u iM Tours during Last Year 


Category of 
Employees 


Percentage of 
Employees 
Making Tours 

No of Tburs 

Per Person 

No of Tbur 
Days Per Person 

Average TA 
Drawn Pet 
Person 

Average DA 
Drawn Pet 

Pei son 

Avenge TA 
and DA Drawn 
Per Person 

0) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Corporate- 








Large; 

officer 

S7.t4 

4.21 

12.83 

4245.17* 

3900.00 

8145.17* 




(1-19) 

(2-70) 

(1000- 11720) 

(160-15410) 



as.sisuint 

0.05 

1.50 

36.00 

150.00 

1535.00 

2285.00 




n-2) 

(11-61) 


(935-2135) 


Medium; 

officer 

60.00 

8.33 

33.40 

3486..33 

40470.00 

I084('')n 




(2-16) 

(21-48) 

(198 - 6640) 

(1120 -.32000) 



assistant 

13.00 

I.OU 

4.00 

NA 

NA 

350 00 

^all: 

officer 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 00 

0.00 


assistant 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Son-Corporate 







Large: 

officer 

40.00 

7.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 




(1-17) 






assisum 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

O.OQ 

0.00 

0.00 

Medium: 

officer 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


assistant 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.J0 

000 

0.00 

Small: 

officer 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


assistant 

33.00 

2.00 

29.50 

1759.00 

1I72.S0 

2931.30 




(1-3) 

(3 56). 

(908 - 2610) 

(105 - 2240) 

(1013 -4830) 

Sote: * Out of 24 respondents making official tours only 12 icspondcnts hsive given full information regarding TA and DA. 




Table 2: I'amily Composition 



Category of 


Average Family 

No of Consumer 

No of Earners 

Proponion of families With 

Employees 


Size 

Units Per Family 

Per Family 

More Than One 

Earning Wives 

Fhraale Earning 






Male Earning 


Members Other 






Member 


Than Wife 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Corporate 








..Large; 

officer 

4.17 

3.38 

1.62 

0.33 

0.12 

0.07 


assisunt 

4.98 

4.24 

1.70 

0.26 

0.24 

0.12 

Medium: 

officer 

4.60 

3.66 

1.30 

0.10 

0.20 

0.00’ 


assistant 

4.2S 

3.67 

1.63 

0.25 

0.13 

0.00 

.Small- 

officer 

4.25 

3.74 

2.00 

O.SO 

0.00 

02S 


assistant 

6.00 

4.93 

1.75 

0.25 

0.2$ 

0.00 

Non-Corporate 







Large: 

officer 

3.60 

3.11 

2.10 

0.90 

0.20 

0.00 


assistant 

3.62 

4.39 

1.37 

0.40 

0.00 

0.00 

Medium: 

officer 

34)0 

4.37 

2.30 

0.50 

0.00 

0.30 


assistam 

3.67 

3.20 

1.30 

0.30 

0.00 

0.00 

.'Siiiall;. 

officer 

9.00 

"1.60 

3.35 

0.30 

0.00 

0,30 

viiV ’ * 

assisiwu 

3,50 

4.78 

2.00 

0.50 

0.00 

0.00 


.'itC'' 
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OmUnot 


BxiDcnditure fin Rsl 


Emploiices 

(1) 

Bor Ooing to 
Office/School. etc 
(2) 

¥at Ooing to 
Other PiKes 
(3) 

Ibul 

Ambunl 

(4) 

index 

(5) 

Corporate 

Large: officer 

1494.71 

902.57 

2574/40 

0.93 

assinant 

(0.00-S200.80) 

1317^5 

(0.00-3600.00) 

663.86 

(0.004700.80) 

1981.10 

0.71 

Medium: officer 

(0.00-4320.00) 

1097.24 

(0.00-2400.00) 

984.00 

(240.00-3232.00) 

2081.24 

0.75 

assistant 

(288.00-4680.00) 

861.90 

(300.00-3600.00) 

573.75 

(288.00-3600.00) 

143545 

0.52 

SmaN: officer 

(0.00-3642.20) 

882.00 

(130.00-1140.00) 

1330.00 

(5S2.00-3883J10) 

2232.00 

0.80 

assistant 

(0.00-3144.00) 

tOSl.20 

(0.00-3600.00) 

780.00 

(0.00-4944.00) 

1831.20 

0.66 

Non-Corporate 

Large: officer 

(40S.60-2316.00) 

838.80 

(720.00-790.00) 

279.00 

(1125.60-3036.00) 

11)7.80 

0.40 

assistant 

(0.00-4092.00) 

1086.21 

(0.00-960.00) 

416.57 

(0.004212.00) 

1504.07 

0.54 

Medium: officer 

(0.00-3160.00) 

984.00 

(0.00-1500.00) 

930.00 

(360.00-6660.00) 

1914.00 

0.69 

assistant 

(936.00-1032.00) 

428.00 

(720.00-1140.00) 

270.00 

(720.00-1140.00) 

698.00 

0.25 

Small: officer 

(312.00-936.00) 

1278.00 

(120.00-480.00) 

2310.00 

(1^.00-936.00) 

3588.00 

1.29 

assistant 

(1008.00-1348.00) 

1433.20 

(2220.00-2400.00) 

1320.00 

(3228.00-3948.00) 

2773.20 

1.00 


(432.00-2531.20) 

(120.00-3000.00) 

(552.00-5304.00) 



Tabu 5B: Eimjcauon (Lam Vlar) 


Calegory of Average Expenditure Average Expenditure Percentage of Educational 

Employees JPer Reporting Family_Student _ _ _Expense _ 

Amount Index Amount' 'TndCT Tuition "'BoolS,' Private 


(I) 

(Rs) 

(2) 

(3) 

(Ks) 

(4) 

(5) 

and Other Siatio- 
Fees nerirs, etc 

(6) (7) 

Coaching 

(8) 

Corporate 

Large: officer 

3176.00 

(569.00- 

14400.00) 

1.64 

1331.33 

(550.00 

7200.00) 

1.60 

38.13 19.66 

42.21 

assistant 

3360.26 

(130.00- 

9040-00) 

1.73 

2177.94 

(130.00- 

7200.00) 

2.62 

30.08 27.00 

42.92 

Medium: officer 

327t.38 

()46.00- 

7475.00) 

1.69 

2203.42 

(146.0(r- 

7475.00) 

2.65 

36.42 37.45 

26.13 

assistant 

1673.60 

(180.00- 

4480.00) 

0.86 

1394.67 

(180.00- 

4480.00) 

1.68 

12.46 28.03 

59.51 

Small; officer 

3946.00 

(3470.00- 

4422.00) 

2.04 

1973.00 

(1156.67- 

4422.00) 

2.38 

65.79 34.21 

0.00 

assistant 

3823.33 

(2070.00- 

4970.00) 

1.97 

1912.67 

(1035.00- 

4970.00) 

2.30 

65.41 22.04 

12.55 

Non-Corporate 

Large: officer 

2176.67 

(1640.00- 

3030.00) 

1.12 

2176.63 

(1640.00- 

3030.00) 

2.62 

22.82 31.85 

45.33 

assistant 

1836.56 

(600.00- 

3941.00) 

0.95 

751.32 

(226.00- 

1970.50) 

0.91 

24.54 38.55 

36.91 

Medium: officer 

2180.00 

(1605.00- 

2755.00) 

1.13 

2180.00 

(1605.00- 

2735.00} 

2.63 

9.41 8.02 

82.57 

assistant 

617.30 

(0.00- 

2SSS.00) 

0J2 

529.28 

(0.00- 

2353.00) 

0.64 

18.08 39.81 

42.11 

SmaB: officer 

2580.50 

(1683.00- 

3^6.00) 

1.33 

1032.20 

(S61.67- 

1738.00) 

1.24 

4.67 25.58 

69.75 

asitotam 

1937.00 

(290.00- 

370a00) 

1.00 

830.14 

145.00- 

imjOO) 

1.00 

47.69 36J2 

13.49 


SO twdvecoinMnsf} lists 
prepared. These lists ^e used id dn^^ 
sample of workers, haR-sample wt$e^'%i 
the SRSWOR method. It was not posdlii^t' 
to arrange the workers in these lists accorv 
ding to their date of joining the Hrm dv^i 
to lack of information. Hence the saiu* 
pie workers were selected by the SRSWOR'i 
instead of the circular systematic samph, 
ing method (CSS) followed for the selec* 
tion of workers in the govoriiment or tlw' 
public sectors. The total number of. 
workers thus selected for the private com¬ 
mercial Arms was ISO. The distribution of .. 
this number into the various groups is 
given in Ihble !A. 

RtsiJLrs 

The sampling design described above 
indicates that the information colleaed in ' 
this survey can be used to make a number. 
of comparative analyses and verify certain - 
common beliefs about the conditions of .. 
the workers in this sector. One would, tat 
example, expect, a piiori, a more egali¬ 
tarian structure of income of workers in 
ihe government or public sector organisa¬ 
tions compared to that in the private sec- ,' 
tor. In other words, one is likely to observe . 
wider variations in income and nbn- 
uniformity in the service conditions of 
employees belonging to the private com¬ 
mercial firms depending on such factors '. 
as the sire of the firm, corporate or not 
and so on. We want to focus on such ques¬ 
tions while analysing the results. 

Service Conditions 

U may be pointed out at the outset that 
on the whole there is not much difference - 
among the employees in the official cadre 
employed in the firms of different sires 
as well as between corporate and non- .. 
corporate sectors. This is, however, not 
true for the office assistams.. Judging by 
the average gross salary received, no 
distinction can be made between ofilceis 
in the corporate and non-corporate sec¬ 
tors (Ihble lA). This category of workers 
are obviously better off compared with the ' 
assistants in both the sectors. So far as (he 
office assistants are concerned, they are 
found to be better paid in the corporate 
sector irrespective of the size of Arms. 

In respect of non-salary components 
the difference between the corporate and 
non-corporate sectors is found to be very 
sharp. There are, for example, con¬ 
siderable differences in the matter of 
getting loans and advances from the 
emirioyers (IhUe IB). For employees in the 
non-corporate sector the amount of loans 
and advances received is found to be prac¬ 
tically nil. 

Employees in both the occupation 
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Category of Emplojiiees 

(») 

^xpendhure 

Per Family 

(2) 

Index 

(3) 

PetceMage 
of Expen¬ 
diture 
Reimbursed 

(4) 

Percentage 
of Families 
Making At 
Least One 
Holiday Ibur 

(5) 

No of 
Holiday 
Tbip Nt 
R eporting 
Family 

(6) 

Aveiage 
Duration of 
Holiday 
Trips (Days) 

(7) 

Percntagii :6r fimiticif. 
Gett^ 

Reimburse- Ifixed Leave 
ment Davel 

Allowance 
(8). (9) 

Corporate 










■Latgr. 

officer 

4259.40 

(0.00-15700.00) 

5.25 

61.09 

(9.71-160.00) 

66.67 

2.25 

10.75 

9.52 

66.67 


assistant 

2343.48 

(0.00-20000.00) 

2.89 

160.00 

54.76 

2.00 

10.24 

2.38 

47.62 

Medium: 

officer 

2940.00 

(0.00-10000.00) 

3.62 

0.00 

70.00 

2.00 

8.14 

0.00 

30.00 


assistant 

1028.75 

(0.00-4250.00) 

1.27 

0.00 

50.00 

3.00 

7.25 

0.00 

12.50 

Small: 

officer 

6800.00 

(0.00-16000.00) 

8..38 

75.89 

75.00 

2..33 

10.29 

50.00 

25.00 

assistant 

Non-Corporate 

75.00 

(0.00-300.00) 

0.09 

0.00 

25.00 

t.OO 

7.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Large: 

officer 

13062.22 

(1900.54000.00) 

16.09 

0.00 

90.00 

2.44 

15.50 

0.00 

0.00 


assistant 

3433.93 

(0.00-26900.00) 

4.23 

0.00 

64.29 

4.33 

22.44 

0.00 

0.00 

Medium: 

officer 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


assistant 

100.00 

(0.00-600.00) 

0.13 

0.00 

16.67 

2.00 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Small: 

officer 

1000.00 

(0.00-2000.00) 

1.23 

0.00 

3v00 

9.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


assistant 

811.67 

(0.00-2600.00) 

1.00 

0.00 

50.00 

2.00 

6.83 

0.00 

0.00 


Table 6: Durables 


Hem Percentage of Families Possessing Durables by Category Percentage of Families Possessing Durables by Category 

_ of Employe es_ _ of Employee s_ 

_ Corporat e_ __Tjon- Corpora ie_ 

Large Medium Small I^rge Medium Small 

Officer Assistant Officer Assistant Officer Assistant Officer Assistant Officer Assistant' Officer Assistant 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

1 T V colour 

52.38 

14.29 

30.00 

0.00 

75.00 

0.00 

70.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2 T V black and white 

42.86 

71.43 

50.00 

62.50 

0.00 

100.00 

50.,00 

50.00 

100.00 

16.67 

100.00 

66.67 

3 Refrigerator 

78.57 

38.10 

50.00 

0.00 

75.00 

25.00 

60.00 

14.28 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

16.67 

4 Tape recorder 

35.71 

45.24 

30.00 

50.00 

25.00 

0.00 

40.00 

21.43 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

16.67 

5 TWo-in-one 

38.10 

19.05 

30.00 

0.00 

25 00 

50.00 

100.00 

21.43 

0.00 

16.67 

0.00 

0.00 

6 Scooter 

7.14 

2.38 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

7 Invertor 

4.76 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

8 Ibiephone 

14.29 

7.14 

0.00 

25.00 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

9 Camera 

66.67 

38.10 

40.00 

25.00 

50.00 

25.00 

70.00 

14.28 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

10 Radio/transistor 

90.48 

85.71 

80.00 

1OO.O0 

75.00 

100.00 

90.00 

85.71 

100.00 

50.00 

66.67 

100.00 

II VCR 

4.76 

2.38 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12 Record player 

21.43 

16.67 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

25.00 

30.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

13 Gas stove 

83.33 

57.14 

80.00 

37.50 

75.00 

75.00 

100.00 

28.57 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

37.50 

14 Water fitter 

30.95 

21.43 

40.00 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

60.00 

7.14 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

15 Bicycle 

28.57 

42.86 

20.00 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

^.00 

14.28 

0.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

16 Motor car 

19.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

4(f00 

7.14 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

17 Motor cycle 

7.14 

4.76 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

OiX) 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

18 Emergency light 

2.38 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

30.00 

aoo 

0.00 

0.00 

OJW 

0.00 

19 Generator 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

ojoo 

30 Slide projector 

4.76 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.00 

21 Sofa 

30.10 

19.05 

80.00 

25.00 

75.00 

25.00 

50.00 

28.57 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

33.33 

No of consumer 
durables (out of 21) 
possessed per family 

7.02 

4.81 

5.40 

3.25 

7.00 

4.25 

8.00 

2.93 

3.50 

1.33 

4.50 

3.00 
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bbf'ihe -riite ' 

tbe ^ount received are not 


the same &» atl the groups. Benefit 
represented by various provisions of 
voluntary deductions is found to be non¬ 
existent for workers in the non-corporate 
Kctor excepting for some of the largest 
sized Hrma The same is true of reimburse¬ 
ment of medical expenses as well as of 
holiday travel (Thbles SQand 5D). These 
benefits once again are enjoyed only by 
employees of the corporate sector, par¬ 
ticularly of the huger Hrms. 

The employers in the corporate and 
non-corporate sectors seem to be similar 
in the matter of providing residential 
quarter to the employees—obviously with 
very partial coverage. But the benefit of 
house rent allowwces is provided only by 
the corporate sMor. 

Incidence of ofUdal tours is, as may be 
expected, reasonably high among officers 


of the large-sized firms both in the cor¬ 
porate and noncorporate sectors. The 
assistants in both the sectors as well as 


officers of the smaller-sized firms get 
much less opportunity to travel and 
therefore enjoy much less of the benefits 
that accompany official tour. 


KunUy income and CompenS^^ ' 

In the matter of ^ avenge family size 
and the number of earners in a family, 
what is of interest is that both for officers 
and assistants the family size as well as 
number of earners are higher in the 
families of employees in the smallest size 
class of firms in the corporate sector and 
in all the size classes in the non-corporate 
^tor (Table 2). Again, interestingly, 
incidence of earning wives is high among 
the employees in the corporate .sector and 
'almost nil in the non- corporate sector. 
But so far as the number of families with 
more than one male earning members is 
concerned the incidence is higher among 
the employees in the non-corporate sec¬ 
tor compared to that in the corporate sec¬ 
tor. This indicates that the employees in 
the non-corporate sector do not fully 
depend on their salary income but also on 
incomes of other family members. The 
greater importance of non-nuclear 
families among the employees, in the 
lower-sized firms both in the corporate 
and non-croporate sectors, is also 
suggested. 

This inference is confirmed for the 
assistants by the figures in Ihble 3 where 


'’one'll 

income contributed by faliiily nMMnb|^ 
otim than the respondent is exceedBai^ 
hifdi for this category in both the sectoriti 
More precisely, in respect of employ^ 
belonging to the smaller firms in bt^ 
the sectors there seems to be a dei^ 
dependence betweoi the earning membeit 
other than the respondent and the feud 
of family income. 

We have seen in our earlier papers that 
due to relativriy higher contribution from 
other family members, the difTerentialJh 
family income between employees in thf 
two occupations (that is officers and 
assistants) is much less than that between, 4 
their salary incomes. This observation is 
found to be confirmed for employees of; / 
the private sector. 

Level of Living 

Intra-occupation differences among cf- ■ ' 
ficers: We shall first consider the occupa- ' 
tion group of ofHcers belonging to the 
corporate and the non-corporate private 
enterprises. Wt have seen before that there '. 
is no marked difference of salary income !: 
between officers of various size groups of .,} 
firms both in the corpoiate and the non- 
corporate sectors, but other servi^ con-. •. 


Table 5C: Medical (Last Year) 


Table 7: Sarees 


Calegory of 

Expenditure Per Ptmily 

I^emage of 

Percentage 

Category of 

Eemale Adults 

Saiecs Per Adult Female 

Employees 

Per Annum 

Expenditure 

Employees 

.Employe 

Per Family 

Below Rs 100 

fesldOand 


Amount (Rs) Index 

Reimbursed 

Rciinbuised 




Above 

0) 

CD (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Corponae 


uoge: 





officer 

2OOOJ0O 

(0.00.l0«».0(9 

106 

89.37 

(47.I6-I0a00> 

33 . 33 ' 

assistani 

Medium: 

2923.10 

(60DO-l»OaOO> 

2.72 

6769 

(2923-3a46) 

4.76 

officer 

I738XW 

(330ja0-»00j0a) 

162 

tUM 

Oxoo-iiriQ 

50.00 

assistant 

Small: 

3S74Jg 

(30000-1412600) 

333 

&00 

(6.00-12.0(9 

2500 

ofHoer 

M3.7S 

(yXMXVISOOOO) 

300 

000 

aoo 

assistant 

Non-Corpomie 

Laige: 

415000 

(50000.1425000) 

306 

000 

0.00 

officer 

292800 

(000^1430000) 

172 

000 

0.00 

assistant 

Medium; 

2726.14 

(40002999000) 

154 

000 

aoo 

officer 

270000 

(120000430000) 

151 

000 

000 

Small: 

266j67 

0500(^30000) 

025 

000 

000 

officer 

4M)yQ0 

dOOOiOftMKlOO!) 

305 

000 

aoo 

iiWhM 

107500 

(3900021000Q) 

too 

000 

000 


Corporate 

Large: 


officer 

1.64 

6.93 

14.77 



(0.00-35.00) 

(2.0041.67) 

assistant 

1.88 

6.17 

9.SS 



(0.00-5000) 

(2.50-10230) 

Medium: 




oflicer 

1.40 

16.21 

28.79 



(0.022-120.00) 

(10.00-100.00) 

assistani 

1.63 

11.00 

6.77 



(4.25-35.00) 

(0.00-21.00) 

Small: 




officer 

2.00 

3.50 

19.88 



(0.00-10.00) 

(9.50-334)0) 

assistant 

2.25 

9.67 

1122 



(3.33-17.00) 

aOO-22.50) 

Non-Corporate 




Large: 




officer 

1.20 

5.25 

17.75 



(0.00-15.00) 

(0.00-4141(9 

assistant 

2.00 

7.14 

546 



(1.67-17.50) 

(0.33-20.00) 

Medium: 




oflicer 

100 

7.00 

10410 



(3.00-11.00) 

(7.30-12.50) 

asalstam 

0.67 

6J» 

225 



(4X10-10.00) 

(0.00-3.50) 

Small: 




officer 

3.00 

5413 

18.50 



(5.00-625) 

(tS30'2430) 

asaistam 

^00 

5.92 

8J3 



(4.00-t04») 

(04)0284)0) 
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ditions such At Medical reiaibursanent, 
teavt travel concestion, etc; vary a freat 
deal. We have also seen that the family 
income per consumer unit does not vary 
much among the officers of these two 
sectors. There is all the tame a lot o'f 
heterogeneity in the consumption patterns 
which does not reveal any systematic 
dependence ofexpendituie on income. R)r 
example, in terms of enjoying living space 
either in rented house or in own house, 
there 1$ a marked difference among the 
various groups of officers though their in¬ 
comes are very nearly the same (Thble 4). 
For expenses on public transport a similar 
feature is observed (Thble 5A). Figures on 
educational expenses also do not reveal 
any cleat pattern of dependence on the 
level of income (Table 58). In the matter 
of holiday travel, the same conclusion can 
be drawn (Thble 50). So far as consumer 
‘durables are concerned, there is, however, 


jt myd diffbretice not only betw^' 
vaitotis film sin groups bid also between 
the sectors (Ihble <9. Thus, olfleeninthe 
laigoeued firms in the noa-ooipoflUe sec¬ 
tor seem to be better off in the matter of 
owning motor cars, VCR, colour TV, 
generator and telephone. So far as other 
items are concerned such as expenditures 
on ceremonials, puja purchases, costly 
sarees, etc, not much difference is 
noticeable among the officers of these two 
sectors. In the matter of expenses on 
eating too, there is no consistent pattern 
flkblc 9). 

As to the expenditure on cultural mat¬ 
ters, a picture similar to that observed in 
the earlier studies is found to be valid 
(Thble 8) which is that of exttemely small 
amounts devmed to these items, irrespec¬ 
tive of income. Employing domestic ser¬ 
vants is, as in the earlier cases, seen to be 




___ 

ffioiithlyorhoarlywage^t«tbftiar- 
vanu ia again found to ba afayama^ kiw 
(Ihble 10). ExpensM on domntk Mrvanti 
by the officen of private companies are 
found to be relatively high compared to 
employees in the corresponding group in 
government at public sectors. 


Intra-occupation differences among 
assisUtnts The office assistants in the two 
sectors reveal a conriderable uniformity in 
living standards despite the fact t^t the 
corporate sector workers are betto' paid. 
Looking at the individual items it is seen 
that corporate assistants spend more on 
education, medicine, and costly sarees. 
For the remaining items of expenditure 
there is no consistent pattern and thfs 
includes food items. As to durables there 
is once again no uniform pattern in 
respect of possession of individual items, 


Tame 8: Some Sflectld Non-Foou IrsMS os Consumption 


Category of 
employees 

(1) 



Monthly Expenses (Rs) Per Family 



Books 

(2) 

Newspaper 

and 

Peiiodicals 

(3) 

Art 

Object 

(4) 

Cinema 

Thratre, 

etc 

(5) 

Ciames 

(6) 

Pihoto- 

graphy 

(7) 

Cigarettes 

(«) 

Corporate 








Large; officer 

23.7? 

71.04 

3 27 

43.65 

S.51 

30 98 

143 11 


(000- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(000- 

(0.00- 


250.00) 

194.50) 

58.33) 

20833) 

2500X0) 

166.67) 

600.00) 

assistant 

900 

4960 

319 

27.42 

3.43 

5 74 

60 83 


iOOO- 

(000- 

(000- 

(000- 

(0.00- 

(000- 

{0.C0- 


50.00) 

175.00) 

83.33) 

20000) 

50 00) 

10000) 

800.00) 

Medium: officer 

26.25 

39 22 

0.92 

10.21 

162 

000 

9000 


(0.00- 

(000 

(000- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 


(000- 


16667) 

75.00) 

7.50) 

50.00) 

16.20) 


30000) 

Bssisuint 

100.00 

519.80 

313 

110.63 

7.50 

36X5 

127.50 


(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(000- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 


600.00) 

1416.00) 

25.00) 

300.00) 

60.00) 

240.00) 

720.00) 

Smatl: officer 

0.00 

2<H.50 

aoo 

175.00 

37.50 

90.00 

915.00 



(0.00- 


(200.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 



446.00) 


500.00) 

150.00) 

240 00) 

2400.00) 

assistant 

30.00 

514.20 

0.00 

67.50 

0.00 

6.25 

135.00 


(0.00- 

(0.00- 


(0.00- 


(0.00- 

(0.00- 


120,00) 

984.00) 


150.00) 


25.00) 

360.00) 

Non-Corporate 








Large: officer 

56.75 

66.98 

56.08 

8.16 

0.00 

68.00 

237.50 


(0.00- 

(25.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

/ 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 


291.67) 

160.33) 

333.33) 

SOJX)) 

/ 

200.00) 

1250.00) 

assistant 

0.06 

19.19 

0.07 

14.52 

0.13 

18.75 

60.00 


(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 

(0.00- 


0.83) 

45.00) 

1.00) 

30.00) 

1.88) 

250.00) 

150X0) 

Medium: officer 

0.00 

43.75 

0.00 

1.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 



(37.50- 


(0.00- 






50.00) 


2J0) 




asdstant 

0.00 

8.50 

0.00 

9,65 

2X2 

0X0 

8X3 



(PM- 


(0.00- 

(aoo- 


(0.00- 



38.00) 


23^(9 

I3J3) 


SOXQ) 

Small: officer 

100.00 

388.00 

aoo 

480X0 

0X0 

0.00 

0.00 


(0.00- 

{eaoM- 


(0X0- 





200.00) 

"tSPJOOi 


960X0) 




assistant 

31,67 

346.17 

0.00 

I10J3 

3X0 

23X0 

27a00 


(aoo- 

(aoo- 


(0X0- 

(0X0- 

(0X0- 

01X0- 


130.0(0 

480.00) 


300XQ) 

30X0) 

isaoo) 

1080X19 
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Tabue iO: DoMonc SsMnum 


Category of 

Peiceniaae of Ramila 


tacentage 

librldng 

Monthly Wue (Rs) 

BnplojieM 

-Having 

Having Domcatie 

ofAmiUn 

Heurt 

Resident 

Non- 

No Domestic 

Servant 


HaWng Mwe 

Per Bay of 


Resident 


Servant 

Resident N6n-Re$ideirt 

Than One 

Nbn-Rcddeni 







Servant 

Servant 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(C) 

(7) 

(8) 

Corporate 

Large: officer 

11.90 

33.71 

71.43 

38.10 

4.33 

161.00 

9a30 






(I.OO-IZOO) 

(40.(I0-2I0.0I9 

(25.00-20a00) 

assistant 

9.32 

2«.19 

76.19 

19.03 

3.83 

96.82 

67.08 






(t.0O-lL00) 

(0.00-230.00) 

(13.00-130.00) 

Medium: officer 

10.00 

20.00 

80.00 

10.00 

i25 

90.00 

77.50 







(80.00-100.00) 

(45.00-100.00) 

assistant 

23.00 

23.00 

30.00 

0.00 

1.38 

100.00 

60.00 






(0.30-3.00) 

(30.00-130.00) 

(30.00-100.00) 

SmaU; officer 

23X)0 

23.00 

50.00 

0.00 

3.00 

100.00 

103.00 








(60.00-130.00) 

assistant 

30.00 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

2.23 

0.00 

47.30 






(1.30-3.00) 


(43.00-‘S04») 

Non-Corporate 

Large: officer 

10.00 

60.00 

60.00 

40.00 

3.75 

213.33 

99.17 







(120.00-230.00) 

(30.00-200.00) 

assistant 

57.14 

14.29 

42.86 

14.29 

2.42 

100.00 

43.00 






(1.00-6.30) 

(30.00-130.00) 

(23.00-100.00) 

Medium; officer 

000 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

333)0 

(30.0060.00) 

assistant 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0 

0.00 

Small; officer 

30.00 

30.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

130.00 

0.00 

assistant 

30.00 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

1.17 

0.00 

43.33 






(0.30-1.30) 


(30.00-30.00) 


Table 11: Ceremonial Expenditure 

Category of 

Expenses on Cere¬ 

Puja Purchase (Last War) 

Employees 

monials (During 

Por Own 

For Making 

Last 3 \ban) Per 

Family 

Gifts 


Runily (Rs) 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Corporate 




Large: officer 

21734.64 

1932.38 

726.19 

(0.00-95123.00) 

(0.00-6000.00) 

(aOO-3000.00) 

assistant 

78003)0 

1634.17 

34742 


(0.00-32300.00) 

(0.00-8000.00) 

(0.00-30003X9 

Medium: officer 

991.30 

11773)0 

6313)0 


(0.00-33600.00) 

(700.00-2200.00) 

(03)0-2000.00) 

assitumt 

6423.00 

9M.38 

384.38 


(0.00-34300.00) 

(0.00-2930.00) 

(a00-930.0(9 

SmaU; officer 

41233)0 

2637.30 

330.00 


(0.00-13300.0(9 

(0.004000.00) 

(a00-1300.0(9 

assistant 

9000.00 

1027.30 

13143 


(1000.00-20000.00) 

(460.00-1300.00) 

(0.00-3003X9 

Noncorporate 




Large: officer 

22170.00 

3623.00 

94a00 

(0.0042300.00) 

(03)043003)0) 

(0.004000.00) 

assistant 

191M44 ~ 

109444 

64747 


(2600.00-172300.00) 

(03)0-3000.00) 

(03)0-3300.00) 

MetUum: officer 

43003)0 

1900.00 

03)0 


(0.004000.00) 

(1300.00-2300.00) 


assistant 

3333 J3 

379.67 

43343 


(03)0-10000.00) 

(0.00-10003X9 

(03)0-20003X9 

Small; officer 

28623.00 

2000.00 

9303)0 


(7230310-30001)100) 

00003)0-30003)0) 

(400.00-13003X9 

■ailsiant 

2666647 

84740 

3233)0 


(0310-710003)0) 

(6003)04100.019 

(O3)0-I3303)(9 


but in terms of the number of items 
possessed corporate sector office 
assistants are better off than non¬ 
corporate sector office assistants. 

Inter-occupation diffierences between of¬ 
ficers and assistants: Our earlier papers 
in the series indicated that level of living 
differentials are less sharp than Income 
differentials. This general conclusion 
remains valid for the families of the 
respondents belonging to private commer¬ 
cial firms. Asastanu obviously nm less 
than ofTicers, but there is no consistent 
pattern of difReiences in the consumption 
of most of the tUffeient individtta] items. 
Ibis is true for the employees of both the 
sectorsandforalltheaiaesoffinns.CMn' 
parisons of finns in terms of sin-classes 
are also not significant, fbr the same 
reason. What is signifkant is that 
employees in the corporateseetor are way 
above tin employees in the tton-oorporlte ; 
sector not only in terms ofsalaryjStttalMi'' 
in other service coatUtinu such as traivel.. 
medical rdmbursementiv etc. 
employees in the Binallerflrnis nd dhferi>‘ 
minai^ against .in die matter of inges/. - 
salary wd other servkc coacU^w iebi^ 
pared w the larger ones ineqw^w of lu 
corpomte or wm-corpoMie lettoi; 






Discussiorf 


Women’s Question Revisited 

Babar AU 


SINCE the publication of my article on the 
women's question in ftkistan “Elitist View of 
Women’s ^runle in Pakistan” (EFW, May 14. 
1988) 1 have been subjected to substantial 
criticism over the stand tiuu 1 had taken in the 
article. Hamza Alavi ('Pakistan: Women in a 
Changing Society’ EIW, June 25, 1988) has 
argued that 1 may have read Marx but certaiidy 
have not understood him as I have not been 
able to read the society and the social changes 
that are taking place around me. Alavi's piece 
is a fair exposition of the nature of changes in 
Pakistani society and how they affect women, 
but his appologia for the lumen’s Action 
Forum (WAF) seems propagandist and severely 
ill-judged. Kumari Jayawardena CSo Comrade 
What Happened to the Democratic Struggle?’ 
EPW, Ocu^r 8, 1988) on the other hand, has 
raised some very important and fundamental 
political issues regarding the role and attitude 
of socialists towards democracy and towards 
feminism. In addition. 1 have been confronted 
by many women activist friends and have had 
to defend or explain what has been called the 
Babar Ali position on women, a ‘position’ 
which almost without exception has been 
criticised. The purpose of this article is to 
discuss and analyse the issues and the politics 
regarding the women’s question in ftkistan 
today under democracy, with a woman as prime 
minister, itself, a significant event. 

A great deal of confusion that exists regar¬ 
ding the women’s question in Pakistan relates 
to the view that WAP is ihe women’s movement. 
My purpose has been to differentiate the two 
and quite clearly, WAF is just one section, albeit 
the most eloquent and the pubUcised (only due 
to the class position of the women who run it). 
It is this ’position’ which has been the genesis 
of the criticism launched against me. Hamza 
Alavi, has been over awed by what he may have 
heard of WAF (mainly from WAF members 
themselves) and thus goes out of his way to 
defend the group, and confuses the women’s 
movement with WAF. Neverthdess, his concern 
for a correct approach and strategy is indeed 
genuine and hdpful for guiding what he calls 
*the younger Left activists and intellectuals’. 
Again, at a mote individual level, the criticism 
that I have had to face from women activisu 
has been of two levels. Members of WAF have 
objected to my criticism about the ideology and 
class composition of the group and since they 
. consider WAF to be the women’s movement (a 
very sectarian attitude), comments on the 
women’s movement in general are construed as 
, persona] attacks. The other section of women 
activists who are not members of WAF (many 
. are snriwisipgly more critical of it for reasons 
. thidlar to n^), have welcomed the discussion 
aadWiththemithaiibeenoneonainoKintel- 
ligeat and political level rather thap one based 
. dp. emotion and ‘our territ^* Kunuui 
i'siettimtrdimtta anide in which has raised 
' .;lwies:iwo(tt|y of diacusdonfhs the latter 
layafMWdc^solticism.ofnvMe^^ 
^/tfiBieeudli ap'boiPieofii* ami ’weiteriibad’ is 


well taken. One can only agree with her 
wholeheartedly when she pdots out that 
‘bourgeois’ and 'westernised' are relative con¬ 
cepts; relative to existing and past concepts, 
such as feudal, traditional, backward, etc. It is 


very true that democracy, even bouigeoie' 
democracy is more progressive than nr. 
democraqr and martial law. Mott certainly, 
a^ee with her that bourgeois women’s rigto 
are, indeed, relevant not only Ibr all womdi ip 
society firrespective of class position), but alto 
for all men in society as wdL lean only repeal 
her statement in full agreement and endorse her 
views that ‘Anyone who claims to be socialist 
is concerned with democratic rights for dl 


CORRIGENDUM 

In the notice advertisement of Synthetics and Chemicals Ltd appearing on 
page WS-82 in this issue, item no. 4 should be replaced by the following text: 

4. Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment of a new under¬ 
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for manufacture of Acetaldehyde from alcohol in the process of manufactur¬ 
ing Butadiene can be used. Acetaldehyde will now be sold as an indepen¬ 
dent product and not as an intermediary product. The Company has existing 
licences, including licence to manufacture 25,200 MTf^ of Butadiene and 
consequently has an implied licence to manufacture Acetaldehyde, which 
is an intermediary product in the manufacture of Butadiene. The factory 
licences and the excise licences for Acetaldehyde are already existing. 
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sections of the populatkm. It has been the task 
of socialists to see that those rights are not only 
hmited to the bourgeoisie [$ic| but are extended 
to an people. Indeed the question of democratic 
rights and the completion of the democratic 
struggle is an essential part of the agenda of 
U(l parties” (p 21J2). 

1 believe that the struggle for women's rights 
it an essential ingredient for the struggle for 
democracy and for socialism. The women's 
question is indeed separate, independent of the 
rest of the struggle for democracy and for 
socialism, as much as it is an integrated pan 
of it. Most certainly, economic, social and 
political considerations will determine, amongst 
other things, the position of women in society 
(welLelaborated in Hamza Alavi’s article), yet 
concerted efforts on the women’.s front cannot 
be ignored and one cannot ‘wait for socialism' 
to equate man and women. That would be a 
Crass utopianism, for even today despite the 
phenomenal strides made by women in socialist 
countries our sisters have a very long way to ga 
My comments on WAF are somewhat more 
contentious, and I feel may have obfuscated the 
central is.sue about women’s rights in Pakistan. 
Of all the women’s groups in Pakistan WAF is 
the most vociferous. It has easy access to the 
media and consists of educated women, most 
of whom conic from well-to-do families, (1 do 
not say this pejoratively) are well connected 
with the members of the elite and thus are better 
protected than their less privileged sisters, who 
come from the working class, from the rural 
and urban peti-bouigeois sections and who can¬ 
not speak English. Nevertheless, as Kumari 
Jayawardena has correctly pointed out it is not 
the class position of the individual, but the 
ideology of the organisation which determines 
political praxis, '(his is true up to a point, but 
when a number of elitist members from liberal 
backgrounds form an organisation, no matter 
how well-meaning, the ideology of the group 
will be tainted with the collective ideology of all 
its members. I think this is the case with WAF. 

it is very important to emphasise that one 
is not deriding WAF for being what it is, but 
for claiming that it is the women's movement 
in Pakistan. WAF is only a pressure group 
which reacts to certain issues and publicises the 
concerns to women. Not only is this laudable, 
it has a political impact which other groups 
would not He able to generate. The privileged 
position of WAF and its members allows access 
which is not available to others. One needs to 
consider the issues on which WAF has mobi¬ 
lised in the past to determine its ideological and 
political angle. Also, one needs to understand 
that, despite its glorification, WAF>is a small 
group and is familiar to a very small circle of 
people, mainly in Karachi, lahore and 
Islamabad. Nothingznore; Unlike the Sindhiani 
Ibhrik, and the Democratic Women's Associa¬ 
tion, WAF has ho roots to speak of amongst 
the working class women in the country. One 
must add that the Sindhiani Tehrik and the 
Democratic Women's Assodation are small 
groups and the women's movement, as is the 
case with the Left, is limited in efflcacy and 
influence: Unfortunately, these professional 
workink women (WAF) have not raised issues 
of direct concern to their sisters from the 
working class. With very few eaceptitms, if any 
at all. members of this group have forged no 


organic links amongst the growing number of 
women who are now forced to work in factories 
and offices to supplement their housdtolds’ 
meagre incomes. And this is where the ideology 
and praxis of an organisation matters. Liberal 
bourgeois men and women ate concerned about 
social issues such as the Hudood Ordinance, 

I he maltreatment of women prisoners, the 
increase in the cases of rape of women, and 
such other important though specific issues. 
Again, I must empba-sise that this is an 
important contribution to the political and 
social emancipation of Pakistan women and 
men and most certainly, WAF does nut claim 
to be either a left wing organisation or political 
party. The conirihution to the struggle by H'AF 
is important, but limited. This is the main point 
of contention that I have with friends in WAF. 

The new situation in Pakistan with demo¬ 
cracy and Benazir highlights a few concerns 
that I raised in my earlier article, and one is 
confronted with the embarrassing question: 
where is WAF now? The same oppression of 
women (and men) exists in society as earlier. 
The legal position is the same. All Zia’s laws 
which were anti-human, and many specincally 
anti-women, still operate. The Hudood Ordi¬ 
nance has not been repeated and it won’t be, 
it seems, given Pakistan’s 'precarious' 
democracy as many are wont to emphasise. But 
where is WAF? Where are the concerned 
women who fought bravely against the tyranny 
of Zia? A little Uberalisatkm in Riktstani society 
does not change the social structure, despite a 
woman as prime minister. And I think this is 
the central point. 

WAF reacted against certain (albeit very 
important) issues related to Zia's Islsun-Against- 
W}men. It raised consciousness, but then what? 
Since its strategy was too narrowly focused, too 
short term, it lost steam with the crash of Zia’s 
plane ami the victory of the illustrious 
Daughter of the East. If WAF was tfu women’s 
movonent, I am afraid 1 must confess that then 
thcK is no women’s movement in Pakistan 
today. The other women's groups are still orga¬ 
nising on broader social and economic issues 
as th^ did under Zia. They have little access 
to the media and do not have articulate and 
eloquent spokeswomen like WAF so we never 
hear about them. It is important for the fbture 
of women, democracy and socialism that WAF 
begin to break out of its shell, incorporate more 
women from the lower classes and integrate 
with other women’s groups more organically. 
WAF has a very important rule to fulfil in the 
struggle but needs a broader long term 
approach to the main issues involved. The 
women’s movonent should also be associated 
with liberal and leftist political parties, at 
present thoroughly dominated by male 
chauvinism. Liberals and leftists cannot avoid 
the women's question and must confront it for 
what it is, a unique phenomenon. CaHs to 
socialism and revolution will do little for 
women in Pakistan. The wtMoen’s question 
inu« be brought onto the centre stage and share 
space with issues ralated to democracy and 
socialism. Similarly, women activists must 
incorporate issues encompassing a wider 
section of women and link their oppression to 
social, economic and polhical issues. With 
d emocracy in Pakistan today, there is space 
vUMMUfft our duty to act now. 
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